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seemingly  forced  exclusion  of  any  but  the  coldest  and  most  dispas- 
sionate view  of  any  subject  whatever. 

But  although  this  deficiency  gives  us  no  right  to  think  of  Mosheim 
as  a  lukewaim  Christian,  his  treatment  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  of 
the  controversies  on  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  is 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  imagine  him  to  have  been  unfortunately  blind 
to  the  vast  importance  of  the  pointsinvolved.  He  frequently  treats 
as  mere  verbal  disputes,  questions  on  subjects  of  whose  importance 
even  the  historical  result  of  those  disputes  leaves  no  possible  doubt. 
And  his  treatment  of  the  champions  of  the  Truth  is  coloured  by  the 
same  fault.  He  looks  frequently  on  them,  not  as  men  whose  whole 
being  and  hope  of  salvation  were  involved  in  the  belief  of  the  Perfect 
Deity  of  the  Son  of  God  who  had  died  to  redeem  them,  but  as 
mere  partisans  blinded  to  the  merits  of  their  adversary's  cause  by 
obstinate  attachment  to  their  own  prejudices. 

With  this  single  drawback,  the  novice  in  Ecclesiastical  History 
will  find  in  Mosheim  all  that  he  has  a  right  to  look  for.  'His 
philosophical  mind  gave  to  Church  History  the  form  and  method 
of  a  science,  and  his  works  on  the  subject  exhibit  a  range  of  erudi- 
tion, an  accuracy  of  statement,  and  comprehensive  views,  which 
command  the  most  profound  respect,  while  they  breathe  withal  a 
spirit  of  candour  and  moderation  which  scarcely  allows  us  to  with- 
hold from  him  esteem  and  confidence.'*  Still  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  book  is  hardly  more  than  a  syllabus  of  a  vast  subject : 
fulness  of  detail  and  appreciation  of  character  are  not  to  be  expected 
from  it;  in  default  of  these,  it  has  one  great  merit,  that  it  can 
never  be  used  as  a  cram-book.  A  man  who  reads  it  carefully,  and 
with  industrious  recourse  to  the  abundant  authorities  referred  to  by 
the  author,  cannot  well  rise  from  the  study  without  a  just  and 
accurate,  if  not  an  adequate,  notion  of  Church  History. 

The  notes  subjoined  to  the  text  by  Dr.  Murdock  (marked  Tt\) 
and  Schlegel  (marked  SchL)  are  valuable  as  containing  illustrations 
and  details,  not  as  giving  the  judgments  of  men  of  much  historical 
learning.  In  fact,  what  few  expressions  of  opinion  occur  in  them 
are  one-sided,  and  not  to  be  received  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  of  more  importance  than  the  opinions  of  an  American 
Presbyterian  or  a  German  Illuminist  would  be  likely  to  carry.     The 

*  Dowling. 
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criticisms  on  the  value  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  medieval 
divines  are  superficial^  and  the  writers  are  not  free  from  the  charge 
of  looking  on  questions  of  literary  criticism  with  the  eyes  of  par- 
tisans. In  particular^  some  of  the  notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Clement 
and  Ignatius  are  dictated  by  a  simple  foregone  conclusion  against 
Episcopacy.  Notwithstanding^  these  notes  show  a  great  deal  of 
reading,  and  are  very  convenient :  they  add  considerably  to  the  value 
of  Mosheim^s  work  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  impossible  to  look  upon  it  (as  there  is  some  danger  of  its 
being  regarded  by  beginners)  as  a  full  and  continuous  History  of  the 
Church. 

The  notes  (marked  S.)  and  additions  made  to  the  work  by  my  late 
venerable  friend  Mr.  Soames  are  very  valuable.  The  notes  bear 
testimony  to  a  careful,  patient,  and  candid  investigation  of  the 
points  they  touch  upon ;  and  the  additional  chapters  are  written  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  impartiality  which  nowhere  loses  sight  of  the 
important  fact  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  vitally  opposed  to  one 
another.  Whilst  he  is  fair  to  opponents,  never  counting  them 
answerable  for  such  consequences  of  their  actions  as  they  did  not 
actually  contemplate,  he  nowhere  overstates  his  own  side  of  any 
question,  or  condescends  to  the  meanness  of  representing  those  not 
holding  the  same  opinions  as  himself  as  influenced  by  low,  unworthy 
motives. 

The  field  occupied  so  long  by  Mosheim's  Church  History  now  con- 
tains many  industrious  and  able  workers.  He  himself  founded  that 
eminent  school  to  which  belonged  the  Walchs  and  Schroeckh,  to 
whose  works  the  notes  of  Dr.  Murdock  contain  so  many  rfferences. 
The  later  works  of  Gieseler  and  Neander  are  very  valuable  in  the 
same  department ;  the  former,  however,  is  too  rationalistic,  and  the 
latter,  though  learnedly  pious  and  eloquent,  too  much  affected  by  the 
influences  that  have  corrupted  the  better  German  theology  of  the 
day,  to  be  safely  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  young.  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  reference  to  Dean  Milman's  noble 
work  on  Latin  Christianity,  which'  must  be  read  for  itself,  and  as  a 
whole ;  and  in  the  few  places  in  which  Canon  Robertson's  very  valuable 
Church  History  is  referred  to,  I  have  only  used  it  as  giving  the  lat<^t 
decisions  of  sound  historical  critics  on  points  on  which  the  judgments 
of  the  annotators  have  been  superseded  on  further  information.     It 
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will  be  seen  how  very  seldom  the  judgments  of  Mosheim  himself 
have  been  improved  upon. 

The  corrections  and  slight  alterations  in  the  notes  are  principally 
in  matters  of  names  and  dates.  The  references  to  particular  books 
are  generally  left  as  the  annotators  made  them.  I  am  apprehensive 
that,  notwithstanding  an  immense  number  of  clerical  errors  that  are 
corrected  in  this  edition,  many  more  may  have  escaped  my  eye.  It 
is  a  fiEtult  almost  necessary  to  a  book  that  has  passed  through  so 
many  hands,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  what  a  clerical  error  is. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  I  have  tried  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  fair  view  of  the  state  of  the  Church  since  1830.  No  one  can  be 
more  sensible  of  the  defects  of  this  portion  of  the  work  than  I  am 
myself.  Still  there  is  some  excuse  for  them.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  write  ever  so  scanty  a  sketch  of  the  events  we  have  ourselves 
lived  in  without  giving  too  much  importance  to  those  which  have 
most  impressed  us.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  write  without  some 
bias ;  and  it  seems  to  me  more  honest  to  let  that  bias  be  seen  than 
to  attempt  to  write  as  if  one  had  none,  or  was  imconscious  of  it. 
An  English  Churchman  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  try  to,  write  a 
Church  History  in  the  tone  of  a  heathen.  His  tone  ought  to  be  that 
of  a  Christian,  *  rejoicing  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoicing  in  the  Truth  ;' 
never  sparing  the  heresy,  however  much  he  may  sympathize  with  the 
good  points  or  feel  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  heresiarch.  The 
infallibility  of  the  sceptic  is  worth  little,  either  in  Divinity  or  in 
History. 

It  might  seem  desirable  that  the.  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century 'should  in  this  work  have  been  now  thrown  into  uniformity 
with  Mosheim's  plan  of  the  earlier  centuries.  I  have  not  ventiued 
to  do  this,  chiefly  because  so  much  of  the  documentary  history  of 
that  century  remains  yet  unpublished.  It  is  time  that  this  ceased  to 
be  the  case — certainly  with  regard  to  the  English  Church.  There 
exist  large  collections  of  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  period  in 
different  repertories  of  manuscripts  which,  if  published,  would  not 
only  give  a  much  fairer  account  of  the  times  than  the  ex-parte 
statements  of  ephemeral  writers  have  hitherto  given,  but  would  set 
in  their  true  pre-eminence  the  really  great  men  of  the  age,  in 
preference  to  those  who  are  famous  only  because  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  good  biographers.     How  little  is  known  of  the  labours  of 
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Wake  and  Gibson!  Even  Bumet  himself  owes  his  existence  as  a 
standard  historian  almost  to  accident. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  burden  the  last  chapter  with 
long  lists  of  authorities.  The  three  writers  most  frequently  referred 
to  are  Gieseler^  Bitter,  and  Dollinger.  Of  these,  Crieseler  was  a 
Bationalist,  the  other  two  Bomanists.  Of  course  they  are  only 
authorities  for  matters  of  fact.  All  three  exhibit  the  most  consum- 
mate ignorance  of  everything  connected  with  the  English  Church. 
Dollinger,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  taken  his  notion  of  it,  partly 
from  the  misrepresentations  of  Dissenting  periodicals,  partly  from 
the  almost  equally  fallacious  statements  of  discontented  members  of 
it,  who,  whatever  credit  may  be  deserved  by  their  sincerity,  should 
remember,  in  their  exaggerated  complaints  of  the  faults  of  the 
system  to  which  they  owe  under  Grod  their  spii-itual  life,  that  they 
ought  not  to  give  an  adversary  occasion  to  speak  evil  of  iL  Dollin- 
ger's  picture  of  the  Church  of  England  has  not  even  truth  enough  to 
render  it  a  poor  caricature. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  retain  Wake's  Correspondence  with 
Dupin  in  the  Appendix,  because  the  letters,  though  mutilated  and 
partly  garbled,  are  not  accessible  elsewhere.  The  argument  of 
Maclaine  was  better  discarded.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the 
custodians  of  the  correspondence  should  now  at  length  give  it  to  the 
world  in  its  integrity. 

Navestock  : 
Auffujft  23,  1863. 
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My  Institutes  of  Christian  History  *  having  been  long  out  of  print, 
tlie  worthy  person  at  whose  expense  they  were  published,  has  often 
requested  me  to  give  a  new  edition  of  them,  somewhat  improved 
and  enlarged.  This  request  I  for  many  years  resisted ;  for  I  was 
reluctant  to  suspend  other  works,  then  on  my  hands,  which  I  deemed 
more  important;  besides,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  shrank  from 
the  task  of  supplying  corrections  and  needful  additions  to  a  book  in 
which  I  myself  saw  numerous  deficiencies.  But  importunities,  from 
the  publisher,  and  from  some  learned  men  who  joined  with  him,  at 
length  overcame  my  backwardness:  and  now,  after  the  leisure  hours  of 
two  years  have  been  spent  on  the  work,  it  is  brought  to  a  close.  My 
InsfUutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History  make,  however,  their  appearance, 
not  only  in  a  new  form  and  dress,  but  likewise  changed  so  materially, 
as  to  be  almost  entirely  a  new  work. 

The  distribution  of  materials  into  certain  classes,  which  I  deemed 
before  most  convenient  for  learners,  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  remove ;  although  reasons  have  occurred  to  me  for  preferring  a 
continuous  and  unbroken  narrative.  But  some  excellent  men  told 
me  that  they  had  found  the  former  method  very  useful,  and  this  has 
made  me  determine  upon  retaining  it.  A  little  reflexion  will,  indeed, 
convince  us,  that  whoever  would  embrace  in  a  single  book  all  things 
needful  for  knowing  the  state  of  Christianity  in  every  age,  must 
adopt  a  certain  principle  of  classification  and  distribution.  I  have, 
accordingly,  left  the  form  of  my  work  unchanged,  and  have  thought 
only  of  its  correction,  improvement,  and  enlargement,  so  as  to  render 
it  more  fit  for  use. 

My  principal  care  has  been  to  relate  events  with  fidelity  and 
authority.  For  this  purpose  I  have  gone  to  the  very  sources  of 
information — ^the  best  writers,  that  is,  of  all  ages,  and  such  as  lived 

*  [A  work  in  2  toK  12mo,  first  published  in  1737 — 41 ;  and  afterwards  abridged  by 

J.  P.  Miller,  in  1  vol.  12mo,  Hamb.  1752.     TV.] 
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in,  or  uear^  the  times  which  they  treat  of;  consulting  them  with 
attention,  and  expressing  in  brief,  clear,  nervous  language,  what  I 
found  written  by  them.      Those  who  write  summaries  of   history, 
commonly  do  no  more  than  abridge  the  more  voluminous  historians ; 
and  this  method  I  myself  before  pursued  to  a  considerable  degree. 
This  is  a  practice  that  has  its  advantages,  and  cannot  be  wholly  con- 
demned;  but  it  is  attended  with  this  evil,  that  it  perpetuates  the 
mistakes,  which  are  apt  to  abound  in  very  large  and  voluminous 
works,  by  causing  them  to  pass  from  a  single  book  into  numerous 
others.     I  had  long  known  this  from  numberless  instances,  but  I  felt 
it  again  with  considerable  mortification  when  I  brought  the  light  of 
testimony  from  the  best  authorities  to  shine  on  the  pages  of  my  own 
work.     I  now  perceived  that  writers  pre-eminent  for  their  diligence 
and  fidelity  are  not  always  to  be  trusted ;   and  found  that  I  had 
abundant  occasion  for  adding,  expunging,  changing,  and  correcting 
in  every  part  of  my  book.     In  performing  this  task,  I  know  that  I 
have  not  been  wanting  in  patience  and  industry,  or  in  watchfulness 
and  care ;  but  whether  these  guides  have  secured  me  against  all  mis- 
takes, which  is  confessedly  of  no  easy  accomplishment,  I  leave  tlumi 
to  judge  who  are  best  informed  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs.     To  aid 
persons  disposed  for  such  inquiries,  I  have,  in  general,  made  distinct 
reference  to  my  authorities ;  and  if  I  have  perverted  their  testimony 
either  by  misstatement  or  misapplication,  I  confess  myself  to  be  less 
excusable  than  other  transgressors  in  this  way,  because  I  had  before 
me  all  the  authors  whom  I  quote,  and  I  turned  them  over  and  read 
and  compared  them  with  each  other,  being  resolved  to  follow  solely 
their  guidance. 

This  desire  of  exhibiting  history  in  its  purity  and  integrity — that 
is,  as  it  appears  in  authors  whose  authority  cannot  be  contemned — has 
caused  many  and  various  changes  and  additions  throughout  my  work ; 
but  nowhere  more,  or  more  conspicuously,  than  in  the  Third  Book^ 
which  details  the  affairs  of  Christians,  especially  of  the  Latins,  from 
Charlemagne  to  the  time  when  Luther  reformed  religion.  This 
period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  though  it  embraces  great  events,  and 
is  very  important  on  account  of  the  light  it  casts  on  the  origin 
and  causes  of  the  present  civil  and  religious  state  of  Europe,  thereby 
enabling  us  correctly  to  estimate  and  judge  of  many  things  that 
occm*  in  our  own  times,  has  not  hitherto  been  treated  with  the  same 
neatness,  perspicuity,  and  solidity  as  the  other  parts  of  church  history. 
Here  the  number  of  original  writers  is  great ;  yet  few  of  them  ar^ 
in  common  use,  or  are  of  easy  acquisition :  they  all  frighten  us,  Kther 
with  their  bulk,  the  barbarity  of  their  style,  or  their  excessive  price : 
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not  a  few  of  them,  either  knowingly  or  ignorantly,  corrupt  the  truth, 
or,  at  least,  obscure  it  by  their  ignorance  and  unskilfulness ;  and  some 
of  them  have  not  yet  been  published.     It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
tliat  many  things  in  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  should  be  either 
passed  over  in  silence,  or  be  less  happily  stated  and  explained,  even 
by  the  most  laborious  and  learned  authors.     Among  these,  the  eccle- 
siastical annalists,  and  the  historians  of  the  monastic  sects,  so  famous 
in  the  Boman  church,  as  BaroniuSy  Raynald%  Bzovius,  Manriquez, 
Wculding^  and  others,  though  richly  supplied  with  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  records,  have  often  committed  more  faults,  and  fallen 
into  greater  mistakes,  than  writers  far  inferior  to  them  in  learning, 
reputation,  and  means  of  information.     Having,  therefore,  bestowed 
much  attention,  during  many  years,  on  the  history  of  the  church  from 
the  eighth  century  onwards,  and  believing  that  I  had  obtained,  from 
works  published  or  still  in  manuscript,  a  better  and  more  correct 
knowledge  of  many  events  than  is  given  in  the  common  accoimts  of 
those  times,  I  conceived  that  I  might  do  service  to  the   cause    of 
ecclesiastical  history,  by  exhibiting  to  the  world  some  of  the  results 
of   my  investigations;   and  that,  by  throwing  some   light  on  the 
obscure  period  of  the  middle  ages,  I  might  excite  men  of  talents 
and  industry  to  pursue  the  same  object,  and  thus  to  perfect  the 
history  of  the  Latin  church.     I  persuade  myself,  that  I  have  brought 
forward  some  things  which  are  new,  or  before  little  known ;  that 
other  things,  which  had  been  stated  incorrectly  or  obscurely,  I  have 
here  exhibited  with  clearness,  and  traced  back  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties; and — claiming  the  indulgence  allowed  an  old  man,  to  boast  a 
little  —  that  some  things,  which  were  accredited  fables,  I  have  now 
exploded.     WTiether  I  deceive  myself  in  all  this,  or  not,  the  discern- 
ing reader  may  ascertain,  by  examining,  and  comparing  with  the 
common  accounts,  what  I  have  said  respecting  Constantine's  donation, 
the  Cathari  and  Albigenses,  the  Beghards  and  Beguines,  the  Brethren 
and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit  (that  pest  to  many  parts  of  Europe 
during  four  centuries),  and  of  the  Frati'icelli  [or  Little  Brethren], 
the  controversies  of  the  Franciscan  order  with  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
Berengarius's  case,  the  Lollards,  and  several  other  subjects. 

If,  in  these  enlargements  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  while  giving 
views  either  partially  or  wholly  new,  I  had  used  the  same  brevity  as 
on  the  subjects  well  stated  and  explained  by  many  before  me,  I 
should  neither  have  satisfied  the  inquisitive  reader,  nor  have  done 
justice  to  myself.  For  many  would  have  regarded  me  as  a  writer 
of  £-ble8 ;  and  their  conceptions  on  these  subjects  would  have  been 
indistinct,  useless,  and  fallacious.     Therefore,  when  I  have  departed 
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widely  from  the  common  statements,  or  advanced  apparent  novelties, 
I  have  not  only  aimed  to  be  explicit,  but  also,  in  order  to  give  credi- 
bility to  my  narration,  I  have  gone  into  more  ample  disquisitions 
and  citations  of  authorities ;  because  full  statements  and  demonstra- 
tions, though  out  of  place  in  an  epitome  of  history,  were  here  indis- 
pensable. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  for  changing  materially  the  character 
and  swelling  the  size  of  my  book,  another  occurred  soon  after  I 
commenced  its  revision.     I  had  before  designed  my  work,  especially, 
for  lecturers  on  church  history,  who  need  a  compendious  text  for  the 
basis  of  their  instructions;    and  had,  therefore,  only  touched  upon 
many  things  as  openings  for  enlargement  and  explanation  in  the 
course  of  tuition.     But  when  I  began  to  recast,  revise,  and  correct 
the  work,  I  thought  it  likely  to  be  better  received  in  many  quarters, 
and  to  be  of  more  use  in  the  learned  world,  if  it  were  adapted  not 
merely  for  teachers,  but  also  for  those  who,  without  a  teacher,  wish 
to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  Christian  aflfairs.     This  opinion  had 
no  sooner  been  formed,  than  it  set  me  upon  supplying  omissions, 
explaining  more  at  large  what  had  been  rather  obscure,  and  re- 
arranging many  things  so  as  to  place  them  in  a  clearer  light.    Hence 
it  is,  that  in  describing  the  calamities  undergone  by  the  Christians  of 
the  first  ages,  more  pains  than  usual  are  taken  to  state  precisely  the 
truth;  and  in  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  sects  which 
disturbed  the  church,  great  accuracy  is  attempted ;  so,  likewise,  the 
innovations  in  religion,  devised  by  those  who  love  new  things,  are 
calmly  and  candidly  described  with  all  possible  fidelity ;  and  religious 
contests  and  disputes  are  more  clearly  stated,  and  the  arguments  more 
carefully  weighed,  than  before ;  and  the  history  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs after  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  their  wars,  and  their  various 
enterprises,  have  received  more  careful  attention.     I  mention  these 
only  as  specimens  of  what  has  been  attempted  for  the  advantage  of 
those  who  cannot  pursue  a  regular  course  of  church  history,  from 
their  want  of  books  or  leisure,  and  yet  wish  to  obtain  clear  and 
correct  views  of  the  principal  facts  and  transactions.     The  book  may 
be  safely  trusted,  for  the  most  part,  by  such  readers:  and  it  will 
afford  them  as  much  knowledge  as  will  satisfy  one  that  reads  only 
for  practical  purposes ;  and,  besides,  will  direct  to  the  authors  from 
whom  more  full  information  may  be  obtained. 

It  would  be  folly,  and  betray  ignorance  of  human  imperfection,  if 
I  should  suppose  that  no  errors  cauld  be  detected,  and  that  nothing 
needed  correction  in  all  the  details  of  so  large  a  history ;  yet,  con- 
scious of  my  own  integrity  and  good  faith,  and  of  the  pains  I  have 
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taken  to  avoid  mistakes,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  I  have  rarely  ^ 
failed,  as  that  serious  evils  will  result  from  my  errors. 

I  could  add  some  other  prefatory  remarks,  which  would,  perhaps, 
not  be  useless ;  but  nothing  more  need  be  added  to  enable  those  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  present  work  who  will  be  candid  and  ingenuous 
and  who  are  competent  judges  in  such  matters.  I  therefore  conclude 
by  offering  the  just  tribute  of  my  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  who 
has  given  me  strength,  amidst  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  pressure 
of  other  labours  and  cares,  to  surmount  the  difficulties,  and  bear  the 
fatigue,  of  completing  the  work  now  given  to  the  public. 

GoTTTKOBN  ! 

March  2\  1756. 
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{  1.  Ecclesiastical  History  defined — §  2.  Its  divisions  —  §  3.  The  external  history  of 
the  Church  —  §  4.  Which  treats  of  the  prosperous  —  §  6.  and  the  adverse  events  — 
§  6.  The  internal  history —  §  7.  Which  treats  of  (i)  Ministers  — §  8,  9.  (ii)  Doc- 
trines—  $  10.  (ra)  Worship — §  11.  (rv)  Heresies  —  §  12.  Events  must  be  traced 
to  their  causes — §  13.  Means  of  discovering  these  causes,  general —  §  14.  and  par- 
ticular; in  the  external — §  16.  and  internal  history  —  §  16.  The  sources  of  eccle- 
siastical history —  §  17.  Qualities  of  the  historian —  §  18.  He  must  be  free  from  all 
prejudices  —  §  19.  Faults  of  historians  —  §  20.  Uses  of  ecclesiastical  history,  general 

—  §  21.  and  special  —  §  22,  23.  Method  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  division  into  periods 

—  §  24.  Distribution  under  heads. 

§  1.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  New  Dispensation  is  a  clear 
and  faithful  narrative  of  those  affairs  which  either  have  happened 
from  without  to  that  society  of  men  which  takes  its  name  from  Christ, 
or  have  been  transacted  within  its  own  body.  In  this,  events  are  so 
connected  with  their  causes,  that  men  may  both  see  God's  providence 
in  establishing  and  preserving  it,  and  grow  not  less  in  piety  than  in 
wisdom. 

§  2.  It  can  scarcely  be  better  and  more  perfectly  placed  under 
view  than  by  considering  the  company  of  men  which  we  mentioned, 
as  a  state  ruled  by  certain  laws  and  institutions  under  a  regular 
government.  To  such  a  state  many  things  must  happen  from  with- 
out, which  either  make  for  its  interest,  or  are  against  it ;  and  since 
nothing  human  is  stable,  many  things  must  occur  in  its  own  bosom 
which  change  its  character.  Hence  its  history  is  most  conveniently 
distributed  into  the  extei'nal  and  the  inteimal.  The  same  principle 
of  division  will  apply  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  commonwealth, 
if  care  be  taken  to  leave  out  nothing  that  seems  likely  to  be  useful. 

§  3.  The  branch  called  external  is  properly  the  history  of  the 
Christian  people,  that  is,  of  those  who  make  up  Christ's  body  politic : 
since  it  embraces  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  that  holier  among 
commonwealths,  which  fall  under  observation.  All  bodies  of  people, 
however,  now  meet  with  prosperous  fat^s,  now,  in  turn,  with  adverse : 
nor  have  Christians  had  a  different  fortune.  Hence  this  part  of 
ecclesiastical  history  is  fitly  divided  into  an  account  of  the  prosperous, 
and  of  the  calamitous,  events  which  Christians  have  experienced. 

§  4.  The  prosperous  and  favourable  fates  by  which  the  Christian 
commonwealth  has  gained  importance  and  extent,  have  come  either 
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from  its  heads  and  oflScers,  or  from  the  general  body  of  its  members. 
Heads  of  the  Christian  people  may  be  parted  into  public  and  pri~ 
vale.  The  former  are  kings,  magistrates,  pontiffs :  the  latter,  teachers, 
men  of  learning,  weight,  and  influence.  Both  have  contributed 
much,  at  every  time,  to  the  body's  increase.  Great  men,  by  their 
authority,  laws,  benefits,  nay  more,  by  arms,  have  both  strengthened 
and  enlarged  the  commonwealth.  Teachers  and  men  renowned  for 
learning,  genius,  holiness,  and  virtue,  by  fearless  and  famous  deeds, 
by  their  travels,  books,  and  influence,  have  recommended  with  won- 
derful success  the  religion  that  came  from  Christ,  to  those  who  knew 
it  not.  Even  the  Christian  populace,  by  faith,  constancy,  piety,  and 
love  towards  God  and  men,  has  brought  many  to  subject  themselves 
to  Christ^ 

§  5,  In  like  manner,  the  adverse  fates,  on  which  Christians  have 
fallen,  have  happened  either  from  the  fault  of  individuals  among 
themselves,  or  from  the  hatred  and  insidious  acts  of  enemies  to  their 
religion.  That  Christians  themselves,  especially  governors  of  the 
flock,  by  negligence,  ill-directed  exertions,  quarrels,  and  contentions, 
have  stirred  up  many  evils  to  the  people,  is  testified  most  abun- 
dantly. Enemies  of  Christ's  kingdom,  again,  are  either  public^  or 
pHvate,  The  public^  that  is,  kings  and  magistrates,  by  laws  and 
penalties,  have  obstructed  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  privatey 
I  mean  philosophers,  people  infected  with  superstitions,  and  con- 
temners of  all  religion,  have  assailed  it  with  criminations,  artificer, 
and  books. 

§  6.  The  internal  history  of  the  Christian  state  treats  of  the 
changes,  to  which  the  church  in  every  age  has  been  exposed,  in 
regard  to  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  as  a  religious  society. 
It  may,  not  unsuitably,  be  called  the  histoi^y  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  causes  of  these  internal  changes  are  found,  for  the 
most  part,  in  those  who  have  exercised  authority  over  the  society. 
These  often  so  interpret  the  laws  of  faith  and  practice,  as  either 
fancy  bids,  or  interest  requires.  Should  the  bulk  of  their  people 
prove  acquiescent  and  obedient,  yet  some  will  occasionally  resist, 
and  give  birth  to  seditions  and  civil  wars.  To  all  these  subjects 
the  intelligent  ecclesiastical  historian  must  direct  his  attention. 

§  7.  The  first  subject,  in  the  internal  history  of  the  church,  is  the 
history  of  its  i*ulers,  and  of  its  government  Originally  the  teachers 
and  the  people  conjointly  ruled  the  Christian  commonwealth.  But 
these  teachers,  in  process  of  time,  assumed  a  loftier  spirit,  and,  tram- 
pling on  the  rights  of  the  people,  claimed  sovereign  power,  both  in 
sacred  and  secular  affairs.  At  last,  things  gradually  came  to  this, 
that  one  person  held  supreme  power  over  the  whole  church ;  or,  at 
least,  affected  to  bold  it. — Among  these  governors  and  guides  of  the 
church,  some  obtained  by  their  writings  preeminent  fame  and  influ- 
ence ;  and  as  these  were  by  after-ages  regarded  as  oracles  and  masters, 
they  deserve  especial  mention  among  directors  of  Christian  affairs, 
although  sometimes  they  were  not  intrusted  with  any  share  in  the 
administration  of  them. 
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§  8.  The  history  of  the  laws  by  which  the  sacred  commonwealth 
is  governed,  necessarily  follows  that  of  its  teachers.  The  laws  pecu- 
liar to  the  Christian  community  are  of  two  kinds.  Some  are  divine^ 
proceeding  from  God  himself :  these  are  written  in  those  books  which 
Christians  very  properly  believe  to  be  divinely  inspired.  Others  are 
human,  and  came  from  governors  of  the  community.  The  former 
are  usually  called  doctrines ;  and  are  divided  into  two  classes,  namely, 
dodriiiea  of  faith,  which  govern  the  understanding,  and  moral 
doctrineSj  which  control  the  will. 

§  9.  In  the  history  of  these  laws  or  doctrvrveSy  the  first  thing  for 
observation  is,  how  the  book  itself  of  heavenly  jurisprudence  has  been 
regarded  and  expounded  among  Christians,  from  age  to  age.  For  in 
every  period,  the  state  of  religion  itself  has  depended  on  the  divine 
book's  authority,  or  the  fashion  of  interpreting  it.  Then  we  have  to 
show  what  happened  to  God's  ordinances  and  laws,  how  they  were 
handled  and  explained,  defended  against  enemies,  at  length  vitiated 
and  corrupted.  Our  last  matter  for  consideration  is  how  far  Christians 
obeyed  the  divine  injunctions,  or  how  they  lived ;  nor  should  we 
overlook  the  laws  by  which  rulers  sought  to  restrain  the  petulance 
and  vices  of  their  people. 

§  10.  The  human  luw8  of  which  we  speak,  are  prescriptions 
relatini^  to  the  external  worship  of  God,  or  religious  rites,  whether 
derived  from  custom,  or  from  positive  enactment.  Rites  either 
iirectly  appertain  to  religion,  or  indirectly  refer  to  it.  The  former 
embrace  the  whole  exterior  of  religious  woi^ahip,  both  public  and 
private.  The  latter  include  everything,  except  direct  worship,  that 
is  accounted  religious  and  proper.  This  part  of  religious  history  is 
Yery  extensive ;  partly  from  the  variety,  and  partly  from  the  frequent 
changes,  in  ceremonies.  A  concise  history  can,  therefore,  but  briefly 
taueh  upon  it,  not  accurately  treat  it. 

§  11.  As,  in  civil  commonwealths,  wars  and  seditions  sometimes 
break  out,  so  in  the  Christian  state  no  light  stirs  have  been  often  made, 
both  on  account  of  doctrines  and  of  rites.  The  leaders  and  authors 
of  these  seditions  are  called  heretics ;  and  the  opinions  for  which  they 
separated  from  other  Christians,  are  called  heresies.  The  history  of 
these  commotions  or  heresies,  should  be  full  and  precise.  This 
labour,  if  wisely  expended,  and  with  impartiality,  will  well  repay  the 
toil :  but  it  is  arduous  and  diflScult.  For  the  leaders  of  these  parties 
have  been  treated  with  much  injustice ;  and  their  doctrines  are  misre- 
presented :  nor  is  it  easy  to  come  at  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
darkness ;  since  most  of  the  writings  of  those  called  heretics  are  now 
lost.  Those,  therefore,  who  approach  this  part  of  church  history,  should 
exclude  everything  invidious  from  the  name  heretic :  and  consider  it 
as  used  only  in  a  more  general  sense  for  a  man,  who,  by  his  own,  or 
by  another's  fault,  has  given  occasion  for  wars  and  disagreements  among 
Christians. 

§  12.  He  who  would  handle  this  history,  both  externally  and 
internally,  so  as  to  be  usefril,  must  not  only  tell  wlmt  was  done,  but 
also  why  this  or  that  thing  happened,  that  is,  events  are  to  be  joined 
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with  their  causes.  He  who  narrates  naked  facts,  only  furnishes  the 
memory  and  amuses  readers ;  but  he  who  adds  reasons  to  the  deeds, 
profits  them  besides,  both  sharpening  their  discriminating  powers,  and 
rendering  them  wise.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  caution  is  here 
necessary,  lest  we  fabricate  causes,  and  unwarrantably  make  men, 
long  since  dead,  responsible  for  our  own  waking  dreams. 

§  13.  In  exploring  the  causes  of  events,  besides  testimonies  them- 
selves, of  those  engaged  in  them^  and  the  histm^  of  the  times^  a 
knowledge  of  hunvan  nature  will  be  very  serviceable.  For  he  who 
understands  the  human  character,  the  propensities  and  powers,  the 
passions  and  weaknesses  of  man,  will  readily  discover  the  causes  of 
many  things  attempted  or  done  in  former  times.  Nor  will  it  serve 
his  purpose  less  to  know  the  manners  and  opinions  in  which  the 
objects  of  his  attention  were  brought  up.  For  that  is  generally 
esteemed  glorious  and  good  which  accords  with  views  and  habits 
derived  from  a  former  generation. 

§  14.  In  the  history,  which  we  call  external^  we  must  consider  the 
civil  condition  of  those  states^  in  which  the  Christian  religion  was 
either  approved  or  rejected :  as  also  their  religious  condition,  that 
is,  the  opinions  of  the  people  concerning  the  Deity  and  divine  worship. 
For  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine,  why  the  church  was  now 
prosperous,  and  now  in  trouble,  if  we  know  what  was  the  form  of 
government,  what  the  character  of  the  rulers,  and  what  the  prevailing 
reUgion  at  the  time. 

§  15.  To  dispel  obscurities  in  the  internal  history,  nothing  is  more 
conducive  than  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  learnvng^  and  especially 
of  philosophy.  For,  most  unfortunately,  human  learning,  or  philo- 
sophy, has,  in  every  age,  been  allowed  more  influence,  in  regard  to 
revealed  religion,  than  was  proper,  considering  the  natures  of  the  two 
things.  This  end  will  also  be  materially  served  by  an  accurate  inspec- 
tion of  political  circumstances  and  ancient  superstition.  For  the 
prudence  (or  shall  I  call  it  imprudence?)  of  prelates  shaped  many 
parts  both  of  Christian  discipline  and  worship  after  the  pattern  of  the 
old  religions ;  and  no  little  deference  has  been  paid  to  the  pleasure 
of  sovereigns,  and  to  human  laws,  in  regulating  the  church  of  God.* 

§  16.  Whence  all  this  knowledge  must  be  drawn  is  obvious  of  itself. 
The  writers,  clearly,  of  every  age,  who  mention  Christian  affairs,  espe- 
cially those  who  were  contemporary  with  the  facts,  are  to  be  con- 
sulted ;  since  all  history  depends  on  testimonies  and  authorities.  Nor 
are  those,  however,  to  be  neglected,  who,  from  these,  have  composed 
histories  and  annals.     For  unwillingness  to  use  another's  help,  when 


'  rSeveral  of  the  externals  in  Komish 
worship  have,  undoubtedly,  been  borrowed 
from  Paganism ;  most  probably,  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  prejudice.  All  Protestants 
consider  this  compromise  a  gross  and  cul- 
pable indiscretion.  But  they  are  not  equally 
agreed  as  to  certain  questions  of  discipline, 
which  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  to  have  considered 
AS  also  indiscreetly  borrowed  from  ancient 


religions.  Many  of  them  join  the  Latin  and 
Oriental  churches  in  denying  any  such 
origin  to  their  discipline  (except  in  as  far 
as  it  may  be  connected  with  the  dirinely- 
constituted  church  of  ancient  Israel),  and 
in  considering  their  adoption  of  it  a  sacred 
duty  forced  upon  them  by  the  whole  stream 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  backed  by  no  ob- 
scure confirmation  from  Scripture  itself.  S,] 
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close  at  hand,  and  contempt  of  their  labours,  who  before  us  have 
striven  to  shed  light  on  thir^  obscure,  is  nearly  akin  to  folly  J 

§  17.  From  all  this,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  the  essential 
qualifications  of  a  good  ecclesiastical  historian.  He  must  have  no 
moderate  acquaintance  with  human  affairs,  various  learning,  a  mind 
sagacious  and  practised  in  ratiocinations,  a  faithful  memory,  a  judg- 
ment strengthened  by  use  and  exercise.  In  his  will,  there  must  be 
patience  of  labour  and  industry,  a  constant  endeavour  after  truth  and 
rectitude,  freedom,  in  fine,  from  servitude  of  every  kind. 

§  18.  Now  those  who  handle  this  branch  of  learning  are  very  liable 
to  servitude  from  three  sources,  namely,  times^  personSy  and  opinions. 
Firsts  the  timea  in  which  we  live  often  have  such  ascendency  over  us, 
that  we  measure  past  ages  by  them,  thinking  that  formerly  either  to 
have  been  done,  or  to  have  been  impossible,  which  now  either  is  done, 
or  is  impossible.  Then  persons,  whose  testimony  one  must  use,  espe- 
cially those  of  them  who  have  long  been  famed  for  holiness  and  virtue, 
oft^en  lead  us  into  error  by  their  authority.  Lastly,  the  love  of  opinions 
and  doctrines,  which  have  our  own  affections,  often  so  constrains  our 
minds,  that  even  imconsciously  we  may  give  erroneous  views  of  facts. 
This  triple  servitude  must,  therefore,  to  our  utmost  power,  be  driven 
from  the  mind. 

§  19.  From  this  standard,  and  from  other  precepts  equally  indis- 
putable and  necessary,  how  widely  those  have  strayed,  in  every  age, 
who  have  employed  Uiemselves  in  these  pursuits,  is  not  unknown.  I 
may  set  aside  the  many  who  think  themselves  great  historians  be- 
cause they  have  the  luck  of  good  memories,  and  say  nothing  of  others 
who  are  influenced  not  by  the  love  of  truth,  but  by  that  of  their  own 
interests,  and  very  few  remain  whose  veracity  is  absolutely  proof  against 
either  the  sect  to  which  they  are  devoted,  or  the  venerable  name  of 
ancient  writers,  or  the  influence  of  their  times.    In  our  age  especially, 

'  To  acquaint  ns  with  all  the  writers  on  (Lond.  1838.)    The  earliest  known  eccle- 

eecl«fliastical    hlBtory,    was    the  professed  siastical    historian  was    Hegesippus,   who 

object  of  S.  W.  Sliiteras  in  his  Propylaum  wrote     *Tirofu^fiarU     t«k     4Kic\ri*rtaffrucwtf 

hist&ruB  Christiatugf  Luneb.  1696,  4to,  and  wpd^toty^  or  Commentaries  of  ecclesiastical 

o(CMsp.Sngi\tann3fIntroductioadhistoriam  affairs,  about  the  year  170,  according  to 

series,    singulasque  ejits  partes  \    especially  Cave.     (Hist.  Lit.  Lond.  1688,  p.  45.)     Of 

▼oL  i  [2  Tols.  4to.  Jena,  1694,  1718.     A  this  work,  however,  which  was  in  five  books, 

good  account  of  the  most  important  writers  fragments  only  remain.    The  earliest  extant 

IS  given  by  G.  J.  Planck,  Introduction  to  ecclesiastical  historian  is  Eiisebius  of  Cse- 

tkeological  science  (in  German),  vol.  ii.     By  sarea,  who  wrote  in  the  former  half  of  the 

J.  A-  Nosselt  and  C.  F.  L.  Simon,  Chuide  to  fourth  century.    But  the  father  of  eccle- 

a    knowledge  of  the  best  works  in   every  siastical  history,  as  now  existing,  was  really 

brojtch  of  theology  (in  German),  2  vols.  8vo,  Matthias  Francowitz,  or,  as  he  called  him- 

2nd  ed.  Leipc  1800-13.   Valuable  notices  of  self,  Matthias  Flaciiut  Illyricus.     The  vast 

the   principal  writers  are  to  be  found  in  compilation,  intemperately  penned  by  hira- 

J.  G.  Walch,  Bibliotheca  theol.  selecta,  t.  iii.,  self  and  his  coadjutors,  in  favour  of  Pro- 

and  in  his  Historia  eccles.  Norn  Test.     Also  testantisra,   and  known    as    the    Centuria 

in  the  (German)  Church  History  of  J.  M.  Magdeburgenses,  gave  rise  to  a  work,  simi- 

Bdirockh,  voL  I  Introd.  pt  iii.    2V.]  larly    extensive,    by  Caesar    Baronius,    in 

[A   very  useftil  view  of   the  principal  favour  of  Bomanism.     Upon  one,  or  both, 

writ«n  on  eodesiaatical  history  is  given  by  of   these  two  great  party  histories,   have 

J.  G.  Dowling,  M.A.,  in  his  Introduction  to  since  been  reared  most  works  of  a  similar 

tit  critical  study  of  ecdemastical  history,  kind.    8.] 
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with  many,  the  force  of  the  times  and  of  opinions  is  incredible.  Hence 
those  arguments  which  so  often  occur  in  the  books  of  learned  men : 
Chie  is  bound  to  think  so :  tlterefore  it  niiLst  be  considered  that  tlie 
ancient  Christians  tltoxigld  iw  otherwise.  One  must  live  thus  accoi'd- 
ing  to  Christ^ s  injunction :  tlverefore  we  cannot  doubt  t/tat  the  earlier 
Christians  lived  thus.  Tftis  is  not  "now  done :  therefore  neither  did 
it  formerly  hajppen. 

§  20,  From  these,  and  other  faults,  which  we  pass  over,  if  those 
be  free,  who  undertake  the  holier  branch  of  history,  it  cannot  fail  of 
being  very  useful  to  the  human  race,  especially  to  such  as  are 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  sacred  things.  He  who  shall  attentively  con- 
sider the  many,  the  so  varied  and  bitter  chances  which  the  Christian 
religion  has  happily  surmounted,  will  undoubtedly  find  himself  strength- 
ened in  mind,  and  excellently  fortified  against  the  menaces,  cavils, 
and  stratagems  of  ungodly  men.  The  so  many  illustrious  examples, 
with  which  tliis  history  is  filled,  make  wonderfully  for  the  kindling 
of  piety  and  the  instilling  of  God's  love  into  sluggish  minds.  Those 
astonishing  changes  of  affairs,  often  sprung  from  small  beginnings, 
exhibited  by  every  age,  conspicuously  declare  as  well  the  governance 
of  God's  providence,  as  the  inconstancy  and  vanity  of  human  things. 
Nor  is  the  profit  light  of  knowing  the  origins  of  the  many  silly 
opinions,  superstitions,  and  errors,  by  which  the  Christian  world  is 
yet  oppressed  in  numerous  lands.  For  this  knowledge  aids  greatly 
in  understanding  the  truth,  loving,  and  resolutely  keeping  it.  Of  the 
pleasure  to  be  drawn  from  these,  and  other  things,  I  shall  say 
nothing. 

§  21.  Those  particularly  who  are  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
others,  and  the  conducting  of  sacred  affairs,  may  thence  obtain  great 
facilities  for  acquiring  the  wisdom  wliich  they  cannot  do  without. 
Here,  the  numerous  falls  of  men,  otherwise  great,  show  what  is  to 
be  shunned,  or  the  sacred  city's  peace  will  be  disturbed :  there,  num- 
bers of  uncommon  and  praiseworthy  deeds  lay  down  a  pattern  which 
all  ought  to  follow.  For  the  combating  of  errors  also,  whether 
strong  from  age,  6t  recent^  nothing  can  be  found,  except  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  sound  reason,  better  than  this  history.  Other  advantages 
from  this  study  I  pass  over,  because  they  will  soon  strike  anyone 
who  enters  upon  it ;  nor  do  I  mention  its  utility  to  those  who  are 
employed  upon  some  different  branch  of  learning,  especially  if  this 
be  jiuisprudence. 

§  22.  A  twofold  form  of  teacliing  is  necessary  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  one  extetmal,  the  other  internal.  A  long  and  continuous 
narration,  extending  over  many  ages,  must,  indeed,  be  distributed 
into  certain  intervals  of  time,  as  well  for  enabling  learners  to  under- 
stand and  remember  it,  as  for  the  sake  of  order.  The  time,  how- 
ever, may  be  variously  divided.  We  prefer  to  other  ways  its  usual 
distribution  into  centuries,  because  it  pleases  most  people,  although  it 
is  not  without  its  peculiar  difficulties. 

§  23.  But  of  these  difficulties  no  very  small  part  will  be  removed, 
if,  besides  these,  we  divide  the  whole  time  which  has  elapsed  from 
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the  rise  of  ChriBtianity  to  ourselves,  into  certain  greater  int/ervals, 
which  are  defined  by  some  remarkable  changes  in  affairs.  It  seems 
best,  accordingly,  to  comprise  this  entire  history  in  four  books.  The 
first  will  unfold  the  church's  fjEites  from  her  very  b^innings  to 
Constantine  the  Great.  The  second  will  exhibit  what  has  happened 
to  the  Christian  commonwealth  from  Constantino's  age  to  the  times 
of  Charles  the  Great.  The  third  will  run  down  from  Charles  the 
Great  to  that  age  in  which  oppressed  truth  was  recalled  to  light  in 
Germany,  by  the  services  of  Lutiier.  The  fourth  and  last  vdll  extend 
from  Luther  to  our  own  times. 

§  24.  Moreover,  ecclesiastical  history  treats,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  of  various  distinct,  but  kindred  subjects ;  which  may  properly  be 
arranged  under  separate  heads.  Historians  have  adopted  different 
classifications,  such  as  their  fancies  or  their  designs  in  writing  pointed 
out.  The  distribution,  which  we  prefer,  has  been  already  indicated, 
and  need  not  here  be  repeated. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   CIVIL   AND   RELIGIOUS  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  AT   THE  BIBTH 

OP  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

{ 1.  State  of  the  Roman  empire  —  §  2.  Its  evils  —  §  3.  Its  adyantagcs  —  §  4.  Then  in 
f>eace — §5.  Other  nations — §6.  All  were  idolati^rs — §7.  They  worshipped  dif- 
ftju-nt  gods —  §  8.  They  were  tolerant  —  §  9.  Most  of  their  gods  were  deceased  heroes 

—  1 10.  Pagan  worship  —  §  11.  It  was  confined  to  times  and  places  —  §  12.  The  mys- 
teries —  §  13.  Paganism  not  the  parent  of  virtue —  §  14.  Its  votaries  sunk  in  vice  — 
§15.  How  supported  by  the  priests — §16.  The  Roman  and  Ghredan  religions  — 
$17.  The  mixed  religions  of  the  provinces  —  §18.  Religions  beyond  the  Roman 
empire  classed  —  §  19.  Philosophers  unable  to  reform  the  world  —  §  20.  The  Oriental 
and  Grecian  philosophy — §  21.  Some  philosophers  subverted  all  religion — §  22.  Others 
debased  it ;  e.  g.  Aristotelians  —  §  23.  Stoics  —  §  24.  Platonics  —  §  25.  The  Eclectics 

—  §  26.  Use  of  this  chapter. 

§  1.  Great  part  of  the  world,  when  God  became  incarnate,  obeyed 
the  Roman  people.  They  ruled  remoter  nations,  either  by  governors 
and  presidents  sent  from  Rome,  but  not  for  life,  or  let  them  use 
their  own  kings  and  institutions,  though  in  such  a  way  as  kept  up 
respect  for  the  majesty  and  supreme  power  of  the  Roman  state.  The 
Roman  senate  and  people  themselves,  though  all  appearance  of 
Ul>erty  was  not  lost,  really  served  a  single  man,  Augxiatus^  decorated 
with  the  offices  of  emperor,  pontifex  viaodmuSy  censor,  tribune  of  the 
people,  pro-consul ;  in  a  word,  with  everything  that  had  any  degree 
of  national  dignity  and  importance.* 

§  2.  The  Roman  government,  if  we  regard  only  its  form  and  laws, 
was  sufficiently  mild   and  equitable.*      But  from  the  injustice  of 

>  See  Aug.  Campianus  cU  Officio  et  potes-  stitution  of  the  Roman  government,  in  his 

te/^  maffittratuum  Romanor.  etjurisdictione,  Posth.  works,  L  1 — 48.  Lond.   1726,  Svo. 

L  L  c  1,  I  2,  p.  3,  &c.   Geneva,  1725,  4to.  Scip.  Maflfei,  Verona  iUustrata,  1.  ii.  p.  65. 

[Blackweli's  Memoirs  of  the  court  of  Angus-  [Pet  Giannone,  Histoire  civile  du  rogaume 

tus,  4to.  Edinb.  1763.     &A/.]  de  Naples,  i.  3,  &c     Schl.] 

*  See  Sir  W.  Moyle's  Essag  on  the  con- 
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presidents  and  nobles,  their  eagerness  to  enrich  themselves;  the 
popular  anxiety  not  only  to  preserve  acquisitions,  but  also  to  make 
fresh  ones;  the  avarice  besides  of  publicans,  by  whom  the  state 
revenues  were  usually  farmed,*  infinite  grievances  pressed  upon  the 
subjects.  Those  vices  of  magistrates  and  publicans  despoiled  the 
people  of  money  and  eflfects ;  while  this  anxiety  not  only  occasioned 
many  other  evils,  but  also  required  numerous  armies  in  the  pro- 
vinces, undoubtedly  to  the  great  oppression  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
stirred  up  almost  perpetual  wars. 

§  3.  Still,  this  widely  extended  dominion  of  one  people,  or  rather 
of  one  man,  was  attended  with  several  advantages.  First,  it  brought 
into  union  a  multitude  of  nations,  dififering  in  customs  and  languages. 
Secondly,  it  gave  freer  access  to  the  remoter  nations.*  Thirdly ^  it 
gradually  civilised  the  barbarous  nations,  by  introducing  among 
them  the  Roman  laws  and  customs.  Fourthly,  it  spread  literature, 
the  arts,  and  philosophy,  in  countries  where  they  were  not  before 
cultivated.  All  these  greatly  aided  the  ambassadors  of  our  Lord,  in 
fulfilling  their  sacred  commission.' 

§  4.  When  Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  the  Soman  world  was  much 
freer  from  commotions  than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  For, 
though  I  cannot  agree  with  such  as  think,  after  Orosius,  the  temple 
of  Janus  to  have  been  then  shut,  and  all  the  globe  at  peace ;  *  yet  it 
admits  of  no  doubt,  that  our  Saviour  came  down  to  men,  in  an  age, 
which  cannot  be  compared  with  its  predecessor,  without  being  called 
eminently  peaceftil.  According  to  St.  Paul  himself,  this  peace  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  those  whom  Christ  intrusted  with  his  message 
to  mankind.^ 

§  5.  Respecting  other  nations,  not  under  the  Roman  power,  from 
want  of  moniunents  one  cannot  say  much  that  is  clear  and  ascer- 
tained. Nor  is  it  very  necessary  to  our  purpose :  it  is  enough  to 
understand  one  tiling.  The  Eastern  nations  were  oppressed  by  a 
severer  domination  of  kings  or  tyrants ;  to  the  patient  endurance  of 
which,  softness  of  body  and  mind,  and  even  the  religion  which  they 
professed,  much  conduced.  Such  as  were,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
northern  regions,  or  not  far  from  them,  had  far  more  liberty,  wliich 
was  protected  no  less  by  rigour  of  climate,  and  a  habit  of  body 
spnmg  from  it,  than  by  their  mode  of  life  and  religion.® 

§  6.  All  these  nations  were  plunged  in  the  grossest  superstition. 
For  though  the  idea  of  one  supreme  God  was  not  wholly  extinct,^ 


'  [See  P.  Burmann,  de  Vectigalibua  popxtli 
Romania  c  ix.  p.  123,  &c.  8cU.^ 

'  See  Nic  Bergier,  Histoire  des  grands 
ckemins  de  V empire  Bomain,  2nd  ed.  Broa- 
sels,  1728,  4to,  and  Everard  Otto,  de  Tutcla 
viarum  pvUicarum^  pt.  ii.  p.  314. 

'  Origen,  among  others,  acknowledges 
this :  lib.  ii.  adv,  (SUum,  p.  79,  ed.  Cantabr. 
[See  also  Heilmann,  Comment,  de  flarente 
Uterarwn  statu  et  habitu  ad  relig.  Christi 
initia,    Schl.] 

*  See   JoL    Massoni,    Tempium   Jani, 


Christo    nascentff   reseratum.       Roterod. 
1706,  Sto. 

•  See  1  Tim.  iL  1,  &c. 

•  Seneca,  de  Ira,  iL  16.  0pp.  i.  36,  ed. 
Gronovii:  Fere  itaque  imperia  pones  eos 
fuere  populos,  qui  mitiore  coelo  utuntur :  in 
frigora,  septentrionemque  vergentibns  im- 
mansueta  insenia  sunt,  ut  ait  poeta,  suoque 
smiUima  cmo. 

'  [See  Christopher  Meiners*  Historia 
doctrina  de  vero  Dto^  omnium  rerum  auetore 
atqus  rectore,    2  parts,  Lemgo.  1780,  pp. 
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yet  most  nations,  or  rather  all  except  the  Jews,  supposed  that  each 
country  and  province  was  subjected  to  a  set  of  very  powerful  beings, 
whom  they  called  gods,  and  whom  the  people,  in  order  to  live 
happily,  must  propitiate  with  various  rites  and  ceremonies.'  These 
deities  were  supposed  to  diflfer  materially  from  each  other,  in  sex, 
power,  nature,  and  offices.  Some  nations,  indeed,  went  beyond 
others  in  impiety  and  absurdity  of  worship,  but  all  were  justly 
chargeable  with  neglect  of  reason,  and  extreme  folly  in  matters  of 
religion. 

§  7.  Thus  every  nation  had  a  class  of  deities  peculiar  to  itself, 
over  which  one  more  powerful  and  venerable  than  the  rest  presided, 
yet  even  he  must  obey  the  laws  of  fate,  or  eternal  necessity.  The 
orientals  had  not,  however,  the  same  gods  as  the  Gauls,  Germans, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions.  The  Grecian  deities 
differed  altogether  from  those  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  adding  to  the  gods,  animals,  plants,  and  I  know  not  what  works 
of  nature  and  art  besides.*  Each  nation  likewise  had  its  own  method 
of  worshipping  and  propitiating  the  gods,  differing  widely  from 
religious  practices  elsewhere.  But,  from  ignorance  and  other  causes, 
the  Greeks  and  Komans  maintained,  that  their  gods  were  universally 
worshipped :  and  therefore  called  foreign  deities  by  the  names  of 
their  own.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  how  much  darkness  and  confusion 
this  opinion  has  brought  into  the  history  of  ancient  religions,  and 

bAS,  12mo,  where,  from  a  critical  investi-  of  the  divine  unity  was  really  derired  from 
gstion,  proof  is  adduced,  that  the  ancient  the  heathens.  Julian,  the  apostate,  also 
pagan  nations  were  universally  ignorant  maintained  one  common  Creator,  with  in- 
of  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world ;  ferior  gods  under  him,  each  having  to  ad- 
till  Anaxagoras,  about  450  B.C.,  and  after-  minister  a  province  of  his  own.  (laid.  231, 
wards  other  philosophers,  conceived  that  274.)  In  India,  Bp.  Hebor  was  admitted 
the  world  must  have  had  an  intelligent  into  a  small  square  court  in  the  fort  of 
arehiteet.  TrJ]  Chunar,  containing  a  large  slab  of  black 
'  [*  We  conclude  universally,  that  all  that  marble,  holden  in  the  highest  veneration  as 
multiplicity  of  pagan  gods,  which  makes  so  the  actual  seat  of  the  Deity  during  nine 
great  a  show'  and  noise,  was  really  either  hours  in  every  day.  On  the  opposite  wall 
nothing  but  several  names  and  notions  of  was  *a  rudely-carved  rose  enclosed  in  a 
one  supreme  Deity,  according  to  its  different  triangle,'  but  no  image  was  to  be  seen, 
manifestations,  gifts,  and  effects  in  the  world,  (Journey  through  the  Upper  Pr&vinces  of 
penonated,  or  else  manv  inferior  under-  India,  Lond.  1828,  i  408.)  Thus,  in  strict 
standing  beings,  generated  c»r  created  by  one  accuracy,  polytheism  cannot  be  charged 
Supreme :  so  that  one  unmade,  self-existent  cither  upon  ancient  or  modem  pagans :  at 
Deity,  and  no  more,  was  acknowledged  by  all  events,  not  upon  their  system,  or  its  more 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  ancient  pagans,  enlightened  adherents.  The  system,  in  fact, 
(for  of  the  sottish  vulgar  no  man  can  pre-  is  an  undue  blending  of  creaiure'toorship 
t«nd  to  give  an  account  in  any  religion),  vrith  the  worship  of  the  Creator,  This  is 
and  consequently,  the  pa^an  polytheism  or  analogous  to  the  Komish  usage  of  praying  to 
idolatxy   consisted,   not  in  worshipping  a  saints.     S,] 

multipudty  of  unmade  minds,  deities,  and         •  Athanasius,  Oratio  contra  gentes,     0pp. 

creators,    self-existent  from   eternity,    and  i.  26.     [See   Le  Clerc,   Are  critica,  pt  li. 

independent  upon   one   Supreme;    but  in  sect.  i.  c  13,  §11,  and  Bihliothhque  Choisie, 

mingling  and  blending,  some  way  or  other,  vii.   84.    Warburton's  Divine  legation  of 

unduly,  creaturc'Worahip  with  the  worship  of  Moses  d^^tnonstrated,  ii.  233,  &c.     And  re- 

the  Crtator.^     (Cudworth's  Intellectual  8yS'  specting  the  Egyptian  gods,  see  P.  E.  Ja- 

Prtn^  Lond.  1678,  p.  230.)  Hence  Faustus,  the  blonsky,  Pantheon  JEgyptiorum,  Francf.  ad 

Hanicbean,  branded  both  Jews  and  Chris-  Viadr.   1760,    8vo.      F.  S.   von    Schmidt, 

tiansas  nothing  better  than  schismatics  from  Opusculaf    quibus    res    antiqua,  pradpue 

gentilism,  maintaining  that  their  doctrine  Mgyptiaca^  explanantur,   1766,  8vo.    Schl.'\ 
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how   many   errors  it  has  produced  in  the  books  of  very  learned 


men. 


I 


§  8.  But  this  variety  of  gods  and  religions  in  the  pagan  nations, 
produced  no  wars  or  feuds  among  them ;  imless,  perhaps,  the  Egyp- 
tians are  an  exception.*  Yet  even  among  them,  the  wars  for  their 
gods  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  sacred  and  religious.  Each 
nation,  without  concern,  allowed  its  neighbours  to  enjoy  their  own  views 
of  religion,  and  to  worship  their  own  gods  in  their  own  way.  Nor 
need  this  tolerance  greatly  surprise  us.  For  they  who  regard  the 
world  as  a  great  country  divided  into  different  provinces,  each  sub- 
ject to  a  distinct  order  of  deities,  cannot  despise  the  gods  of  other 
nations,  and  compel  strangers  to  worship  their  own  divinities.  The 
Eomans,  in  particular,  though  they  would  not  allow  the  public 
religions  to  be  changed  or  multiplied,  yet  gave  their  citizens  entire 
liberty  to  follow  privately  the  worship  of  other  countries,  and  to 
honour  with  assemblies,  feasts,  temples,  groves,  and  other  things, 
those  foreign  deities  whose  rites  had  nothing  inconsistent  with 
domestic  safety  and  institutions.' 

§  9.  The  greater  part  of  the  gods  of  all  nations  were  ancient  heroes, 
famous  for  their  achievements  and  worthy  deeds,  as  kings,  generals, 
and  founders  of  cities ;  or  even  females,  who  had  gained  renown  by 
something  accomplished  or  invented.  Hence  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity raised  them  to  the  skies.  To  tliese,  some  added  the  more 
splendid  and  useful  objects  in  the  natural  world :  among  wliich,  tlie 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  being  preeminent,  received  worship  from  nearly 
all ;  and  some  were  not  ashamed  to  pay  divine  honours  to  mountains, 
rivers,  trees,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  the  winds,  and  even  to  diseases,  to 
virtues  and  vices,  and  to  almost  every  conceivable  object  —  or,  at 
least,  to  the  deities  supposed  to  preside  over  these  objects.* 

§  10.  The  worship  of  these  deities  consisted  in  numerous  cere- 
monies, with  sacrifices,  offerings,  and  prayers.  The  ceremonies  were 
for  the  most  part  absurd  and  ridiculous ;  and  throughout  debasing, 
obscene,  and  cruel.  The  sacrifices  and  offerings  varied  according  to 
tlie  nature  and  offices  of  the  different  gods.*   Most  nations  immolated 


*  [The  fonner  editions  contain  notes  by 
Dr.  Murdock  and  Mr.  Soamcs  on  Cmn- 
parative  Mythology^  a  subject  which,  when 
Mosheim  wrote,  had  not  been  critically 
examined,  and  for  the  discussion  of  which 
little  more  was  done  by  Bryant  and  Faber 
than  to  collect  facts  from  which  historical, 
ethnological,  and  philological  scliolars  are 
now  working  out  more  probable  theories. 
For  a  very  learned  and  interesting  exami- 
nation of  the  part  of  the  question  that  con- 
cerns language,  see  an  essay  by  Prof.  M. 
Miiller  in  Oxford  Essays,  London,  1856 ; 
and  his  Lecturis  on  Language,  London,  1861, 
p.  11.     EJ.] 

•  See  what  Laur.  Pignorius  has  collected 
on  this  subject,  in  his  Expositio  mensa 
Isiarre,  p.  41,  &c. 

'  Soe   Com.    a  Bynckershocck,  Dissert. 


de  cultu  peregrina  religionis  apud  Bomanos, 
in  his  Opuscu^a,  L.  IJat.  1719,  4to.  [War- 
burton*8  Div.  Leg.  i.  307.  Cf.  Livy,  Hist. 
Rom.  lib.  xxY.  1,  and  xxxix.  18,  and  Valer. 
Max.  i  3.  iSfA/.— See  also  N.  Lardner, 
Credib.  of  Gvspcl  History,  pt  i.  bk.  i.  c  8, 
§  3—6.     Tr.] 

*  See  the  learned  work  of  G.  J.  Vossius, 
de  Idololatria^ih.  i. — iii.  [and  La  Mythologie 
et  les  fahUs  expliquirs  par  FHistoire,  par 
I'Abbe  Banier,  Paris,  1738—40,  8  vols. 
12mo,  and  Fr.  Croutzer's  SymMik  w.  My^ 
ihologie  der  alten  VMer,  besonders  der 
Griechen.  Leipz.  u.  Darmst  1810 — 12,  4 
vols.  8vo.     TV.  J 

*  J.  Saubertus,  de  Sacrificiis  Vrtentm; 
republished  by  T.  Crenius,  L.  Bat  1699, 
8vo. 
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animals^  and  some  likewise  human  beings,^  a  most  hideous  practice. 
Their  prayers  might  be  tnily  called  insipid,  and  void  of  true  piety, 
whether  one  considers  their  form  or  matter ;  ^  over  this  whole  worship 
presided  pontiffs,  priests,  and  servants  of  the  gods,  divided  into  many 
classes ;  whose  business  it  was,  to  see  that  nothing  should  be  done 
improperly.  These  people  were  supposed  to  enjoy  the  friendship 
and  familiar  converse  of  the  gods ;  and  they  basely  abused  their 
authority  to  impose  on  the  people. 

§  11.  The  religious  worship  of  most  nations  was  not  only  confined 
to  certain  places  and  temples,'  but  also  to  certain  titnes  and  stated 
days.  In  tibe  temples  were  placed  statues  and  figures  of  their  gods ; 
and  these  representations  were  thought  animated  in  an  inexplicable 
manner  by  the  deities  themselves.  For,  senseless  as  thes3  wor- 
shippers of  fictitious  gods  really  were,  they  nevertheless  did  not 
choose  to  have  the  credit  of  adoring  lifeless  images,  brass,  stone,  and 
wood,  but  the  deity  which  the  statue  represented,  whom  they  con- 
sidered present  in  it,  if  its  dedication  had  been  properly  performed.* 

§  12.  Besides  this  common  worship,  to  which  all  had  free  access, 
there  were,  among  both  orientals  and  Greeks,  certain  recondite  and 
concealed  rites,  called  mysteries ;  to  which  very  few  were  admitted. 
Candidates  for  initiation  had  first  to  give  satisfactory  proof  to  the 
Hierophants  of  their  good  faith  and  patience,  by  various  most 
troublesome  ceremonies.  When  initiated,  they  could  not  divulge 
anything  they  had  seen,  without  exposing  their  lives  to  imminent 
danger.*  Hence  it  is,  that  the  interior  of  these  rites  is,  at  this  day, 
little  known.  Yet  we  know,  that  in  some  of  the  mysteries,  many 
things  were  done  repugnant  to  modesty  and  propriety.  Nor,  from 
the  whole  of  them,  could  understanding  minds  be  at  any  loss  to  see 
that  the  gods  who  were  worshipped,  had  been  men  more  distinguished 
for  their  vices  than  their  virtues.* 


*  H.  Colnmna^  ad  Fragnitnta  EMnii,^.  29 ; 
tnd  J.  Saabcrtus,  de  Sacrificiis  Vtt.  cap.  21, 
p.  455. 

'  Matt.  BroweriuB  k  Niedeck,  de  Adora- 
ticmifnu  vfterwn  Populorumj  Traj.  1711, 
8ro.  [and  SaubertoB,  p.  343,  &c.     Schl.^ 

■  [*  Some  nations  were  without  temples, 
roch  as  the  Persians,  Oaols,  Germans,  and 
Britons,  who  performed  their  religious  wor- 
ship in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  shady  retreats 
of  consecrated  groTfes.'     Mad.] 

*  Amobius,  adv.  Gcntes,  lib.  vi.  p.  264, 
ed  Heraldi.  Angnstine,  ds  Civitate  Dd, 
riL  33.  Opp.  vii.  isi,  ed.  Benedict.  Julian, 
Mi^iopogon,  p.  361,  ed.  Spanheim. 

*  Jo.  Meursius,  de  Mystfriis  JHeusiniis  ; 
and  Darid  Clarkson,  Diicourse  on  lAturgicSj 

§iT. 

*  [Cicero,  Di^put.  Thiscuian,  L  13,  [and  rfe 
Lrtf.  24.  Varro,  cited  by  Augustine,  de  Ci- 
riiaU  Dei,  iv.  31.  Eusebius,  Prtpparat. 
Erangei.  ii.  3.  Schl.]  —  See  also  Warbur- 
ton's  Divitu  Ugat  i.  lib.  ii.  |  4,  who  was 
confronted  bjr  J.  Loland,  Aavantagca  and 


necessity  of  the  Christian  Rev.  vol.  i.  cli. 
8,  9,  p.  161— 190. —C.  Mciners,  tt^  rfiVj 
Mgstiricn  der  Alien  ;  in  his  MisceL  philos. 
works,  vol.  iii.  Leipz.  1776,  The  Baron  do 
Ste.  (>oix,  Mhnoires  pour  servir  a  rhistoire 
de  la  reliffion  secrete  aes  anciens  peuplfs,  ^'C. 
Paris,  1784,  8vo,  and  (P.  J.  Vogel's)  i?rf>/e 
fiber  die  Mystericn ;  which  are  the  2nd  col- 
lection of  Letters  on  Freemasonry,  Nuromb. 
1784,  12mo.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
the  design  of  at  least  some  of  these  mys- 
teries, was,  to  inculcate  the  grand  principles 
of  natural  religion;  such  as  the  unity  of 
God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  im- 
portance of  virtue,  &c  ,  and  to  explain  the 
vulgar  polytheism  as  symbolical  of  these 
great  truths.  But  this  certainly  needs  better 
proof.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  later 
pagan  philosophers,  who  lived  after  the  light 
of  Christianity  had  exposed  the  abomina- 
tions of  polytheism,  resorted  to  this  subter- 
fuge in  order  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
their  predecessors.     2V.] 
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§  13.  The  whole  pagan  system  had  not  the  least  efficacy  to  pro- 
duce and  cherish  true  virtue  in  the  soul.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
gods  and  goddesses,  to  whom  religious  homage  was  publicly  paid, 
were  patterns  rather  of  glaring  vices  and  iniquities  than  of  virtues.' 
They  were  considered  indeed  as  superior  to  mortals  in  power,  and  as 
exempt  from  death ;  but  in  all  things  else  as  on  a  level  with  us.  In 
the  next  place,  the  ministers  of  this  religion,  neither  by  precept  nor 
example,  exhorted  the  people  to  lead  good  and  becoming  lives ;  but 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  all  worship  of  the  gods  was  comprised 
in  rites  and  institutions  received  from  former  generations.*  And 
lastly  J  current  doctrines  respecting  the  rewards  of  good  men,  and  the 
punishments  of  bad  ones  after  this  life,  were  some  of  them  dubious 
and  uncertain,  and  others  more  adapted  for  promoting  vice  than 
virtue.*  Hence  most  of  the  wiser  people,  about  the  time  when  Christ 
was  bom,  contemned  and  ridiculed  all  these  things. 

§  14.  Hence  a  universal  corruption  of  morals  prevailed,  and  crimes, 
which  at  this  day  cannot  be  named  with  decency,  were  then  practised 
with  entire  impunity.*  Those  who  would  see  proof  of  this,  may 
read  Juvenal  and  Persius  among  the  Latins,  and  Lucian  among  the 
Greeks :  or  if  this  appear  too  much  trouble,  it  will  be  enough  to 
think  merely  of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  the  flagitious  loves  of  boys, 
and  abominable  lusts ;  the  licence  of  divorce,  both  among  Greeks 
and  Eomans ;  the  pnictice  of  exposing  infants,  and  procuring  abor- 
tion ;  the  stews  consecrated  to  gods  :  all  which  no  law  forbade.* 


*  Ovid,  dc  THstibuSf  lib.  iL  v.  287,  &c. : 

Quia    locuB  est    templis    augustior?   Ksec 
quoquc  vitet, 

In  culpam  si  qua  est  ingeniosa  suam. 
Ct!im  Btet«rit  Jovis   s^c,  Jotis  Ruccurret 
in  lede, 

Qu^m  multas  matres  fecerit  ille  Deus. 
Proxima  adoranti  Junonia  templa  subibit^ 

Pellicibus  multis  banc  doluisse  Beam. 
Pallado  conspectA,  natum  de  crimine  virgo 

Sustulerit  quare  quieret  Eiichtboniam. 

•[Compare  Plato,  de  Leg,  lib.  i.  p.  776,  and 
ds  Brpubl,  lib.  ii.  p.  430,  &c  cd.  Ficini. 
Isocrates,  Encom.  BttsiridiSy  Oratt.  p.  462, 
and  Seneca,  de  Vita  hrata^  cap.  26.     SchlA 

*  See  J.  Barboyrac,  Preface  to  his  French 
translation  of  PnffendorTs  Law  of  nature 
€md  nations,  §  vL  [Yet  some  intelligent 
pagans  had  better  views,  as  Socrates  and 
the  younger  Pliny.  The  latter,  in  his  Pane- 
gyric an  TVq/tfii,  cap  iii.  n.  6,  says :  Ani- 
madverto,  —  etiam  Deos  ipsos,  non  tarn 
accuratis  adorantium  precibus,  quam  inno- 
centiA  et  sanctitate  Ijetari :  gratioremque 
existiman.  qui  delubris  eorum  punim  cas- 
tamque  mentem,  quam  qui  meditatum 
carmen  intulerit.     Sck/.] 

*  HiVhat  the  Greeks  and  Romans  said  of 
the  Elysian  Fields  was  not  only  fabulous 
in  itn  very  asptM?t,  but  it  held  out  the  pro- 
spect of  voluptuous  pleasures,  opposed  to 


true  virtue.  The  more  northern  nations 
promised  a  happy  immortality  only  to  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  a  martial 
spirit  and  the  slaughter  of  numerous  foes ; 
that  is,  to  the  enemies  of  mankind.  And 
the  eternal  bliss,  which  they  promised  to 
these  warriors,  was  only  a  continued  indul- 
gence in  vile  lusts.  How  could  such  hopes 
excite  to  virtue  ?  —  Moreover,  the  doctrine 
of  even  these  rewards  and  punishmenta  was 
not  an  article  of  faith,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  but  everyone  believed  what 
he  pleased  concerning  it :  and,  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  birth,  the  followers  of  Epicurus 
were  numerous,  and  while  many  denied, 
most  others  doubted,  the  reality  of  future 
retribution.  Polybius,  Hist,  v.  64.  Sallust, 
Bell  Catii.—S<'hL] 

*  Cyprian,  Epist.  i.  p.  2,  ed.  Baluz.  de- 
scribes at  large  the  debased  morals  of  the 
pagans.  See  also  Comelii  Adami  Exercit. 
de  mafis  Romanorum  ante  prafdicationetn 
EiHtngetii  morihus ;  in  his  Eirercitt.  Exeget, 
Errrcit.  v.  Gn'ining.  1712,  4to.  [and  St.  Paul 
to  the  Romans,  chap.  i.  passim.     2>.] 

*  [On  the  subject  of  this  and  several  pre- 
ceding sections,  the  reader  may  find  satis- 
factoi^*  proof,  in  TV  ad\>antage  and  neces- 
siti/  of  the  Ckrii^tian  Rt  vefatitm^  shewn  from 
the  state  of  rtiigion  in  the  ancient  heathen 
irttrfd ;  by  J.  Leland,  D.D.  2nd  ed.  Dublin, 
1765.    2*vol5. 8va     TV.] 
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§  15.  Men,  who  were  not  altogether  dull  and  slow,  saw  through 
the  deformity  of  these  reb'gions,  but  the  crafty  priests  had  two 
methods  of  opposing  them.  First,  they  talked  of  miracles  and  pro- 
digies which  had  occurred  in  the  temples  and  before  the  statues  of 
the  gods  and  heroes,  and  which  were  daily  witnessed  still ;  then  they 
laid  claim  to  divination  and  oracles,  by  which  the  gods  iforeshowed 
future  events.  In  both  cases,  priestly  cunning  shamefully  imposed 
upon  the  people ;  nor  did  this  escape  discerning  minds.*  But  it  was 
needful  to  laugh  with  caution,  if  one  would  be  safe.  For  the  priests 
were  in  the  habit  of  charging  with  treason  to  the  gods,  before  a 
raging  and  superstitious  populace,  those  who  laid  bare  their  frauds. 

§  16.  At  the  time  chosen  by  the  Son  of  God  for  his  birth  among 
men,  the  Roman  religion,  as  well  as  arms,  pervaded  a  large  part  of 
the  world.  Of  this  religion  he  has  a  sufficient  knowledge,  who  is  not 
unacquainted  with  the  superstitions  of  the  Greeks.^  There  are, 
however,  some  differences  between  them.  For  the  Komans,  to  say 
nothing  of  institutions  invented  by  Numa  and  others  for  political 
ends,  had  augmented  Grecian  fables  by  some  Italic  and  Etrurian 
figments,  besides  giving  to  the  gods  of  Egypt  some  sort  of  place 
among  their  own.' 

§  17.  In  the  Boman  provinces  a  new  kind  of  religion  gradually 
sprang  up,  compounded  of  that  anciently  professed  by  the  people 
and  that  of  their  conquerors.  For  these  nations,  who  before  their 
subjugation  had  their  peculiar  gods  and  religious  rites,  were  persuaded 
by  degrees  to  adopt  many  of  the  Koman  usages.  This  was  good 
policy  in  the  Komans,  whose  interests  were  promoted  by  the  extinction 
of  those  inhiunan  rites  which  prevailed  in  many  quarters ;  and  it  was 
an  object  no  less  aided  by  popular  levity  there,  than  by  the  desire 
that  prevailed  to  please  their  masters.* 

§  18.  The  most  prominent  religions  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  civil  and  the 
military.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  religions  of  most  of  the  oriental 
nations,  especially  of  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Indians. 
For,  whoever  carefully  inspects  these  will  easily  see  their  adaptation 
to  political  objects,  as  the  protection  of  royal  authority  and  majesty, 
the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity,  the  increase  of  civil  virtues, 
and  to  no  others.  To  the  second  class  must  be  referred  the  religions 
of  the  northern  nations.  For  all  that  was  inculcated,  among  the 
Germans,  Britons,  Celts,  Goths,  and  others,  respecting  the  gods  and 

»  [According  to  Schlegel,  Mosheim,  till  4to,    and    Bora.   Fontenelle,   Histoire  dcs 

towards  the  close  of  hia  life,  did  not  utterly  oracles,  1687,  with  the  Jesuit,  J.  F.  Baltus, 

Rject  that  common  opinion  of  the  ancients,  Reponse  a  Vhistoire  dea  oracles,  tfc.  Strasb. 

that  evil  spirits  sometimes  aided  the  pagan  1707,  8vo,   and  Suite  de  la  Rlponse,  jc, 

priests,  particularly  in  regard  to  their  oracles.  1708,  8vo.     2V.] 

But  he  did,  we  are  told  by  his  pupil,  come  *  Dionys.  Halicar.  Atitiquitatt.  Itomanor. 

at  last  into  the  opinion  now  generally  ad-  vii.  72,  t.  i.  p.  460,  ed.  Hudson. 

mitted,  namely,  that  the  pagan  oracles  were  *  See  Sam.  Petitus,  ad  Leges  Aiticas,  1.  i. 

all  mere  cheats,  proceeding  from  the  crafts  tit.  i.  p.  71.     [Lactantius,  Divinarum  Insti- 

ci  the  priests.     See  VanDale,  de  Oracults  tuit.  L  20.     Schl.] 

tiknia»rum :  among  his  Diss.  Amstel.  1696,  *  [Strabo,  Gtoffraph.liy.'p.  189,  &c.  Schi.] 
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the  worship  due  to  them,  was  evidently  suited  to  awaken  and  cherish 
fortitude,  ferocity,  and  contempt  of  life.  A  careful  examination  of 
these  religions  will  fully  verify  these  statements. 

§  19.  No  nation  was  so  rude  and  barbarous  as  to  be  completely 
without  persons  who  saw  the  folly  of  these  religions.  But  some  of 
them  were  destitute  of  authority  and  means  to  remedy  these  evils, 
others  had  not  will ;  all  were  left  without  sufficient  wisdom  for  such 
an  arduous  undertaking.  This  can  scarcely  be  better  seen  than  from 
those  attempts  which  Greek  and  Koman  philosophers  made  against 
vulgar  superstitions.  Although  they  prescribed  many  tilings,  not 
incorrectly,  concerning  God's  natiure  and  human  duties,  besides  dis- 
cussing sensibly  enough  the  popular  religion,  yet  they  added  to  these 
things  such  wildness  and  absurdity,  as  clearly  showed  that  it  is  God 
alone,  and  not  men,  who  can  teach  truth  without  colouring  and 
mistaking  it. 

§  20.  When  the  Son  of  God  appeared  among  men,  the  general 
form  of  philosophizing  that  reigned  among  nations,  not  altogether 
uncivilised,  was  twofold :  namely,  the  Gh'edan^  which  was  also  adopted 
by  the  Komans;  and  the  oinentaly  which  had  many  followers  in 
Persia,  Syria,  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  even  among  the  Jews.  The 
former  was  properly  called  philosophy :  the  latter,  those  who  spoke 
Greek  designated  as  yp&ai9y  that  is,  knowledge^  namely  0«oi;,  of  God ; 
because  its  followers  pretended  to  restore  the  lost  knowledge  of  the 
supreme  Deity.*  The  friends  of  both  were  split  into  various  sects 
vehemently  disagreeing  upon  many  subjects ;  yet  with  this  difference, 
that  all  the  sects  of  oriental  philosophy  set  out  from  one  principle, 
which  kept  them  steady  to  some  common  positions,  while  the  Greeks 
disagreed  as  to  the  very  foimdations  of  all  wisdom.  —  Of  the  oriental 
philosophy,  we  shall  give  account  hereafter :  of  the  Grecian  and  its 
factions,  notice  will  be  taken  here. 

§  21.  Some  of  the  Grecian  sects  declared  open  war  against  all 
religion :  others,  though  opposed  neither  to  a  deity  nor  his  worship, 
rather  obscured  than  threw  light  upon  the  truth.  Of  the  former  class 
were  the  Epicureans^  and  the  Academics.  The  Epicureans  main- 
tained that  the  world  arose  from  chance;  that  tlie  gods  (whose 
existence  they  did  not  dare  to  deny)  neither  did,  nor  could,  care  for 
human  affairs;  that  our  souls  were  born  and  died;  that  pleasure^ 


*  St.  Paul  mentions  and  disapproves  both 
kinds  of  philosophy ;  namely,  the  Grecian, 
Colos.  ii.  8,  and  the  oriental,  oryvwrtSt  1  Tim, 
Ti.  20.  FMosheim  has  been  censured  for 
his  confident  assertion  of  the  existence  of 
an  oriental  philosophy,  under  the  name  of 
yvi^tSf  so  early  as  the  days  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  See  note  to  cent.  i.  p.  ii.  c.  i. 
§6.     Tr.] 

'  [The  ambiguity  of  the  word  pleasure 
has  produced  many  disputes  in  the.  explica- 
tion of  the  Epicurean  system.  If  by  pfea- 
sure  be  understood  only  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, the  tenet  here  advanced  is  indisputably 


monstrous.  But  if  it  be  extended  to  intel- 
lectual and  moral  objects^  in  what  does  the 
scheme  of  Epicurus,  with  respect  to  virtue, 
differ  from  the  opinions  of  those  Christian 
philosophers,  who  maintain  that  self-love  is 
the  only  spring  of  all  human  affections  and 
actions  ?  Macl.  —  Epicurus  distinguished 
between  corporeal  pleasure  and  mental.  But 
he  accounted  both  sensitive;  because  he 
held  the  soul  to  be  material.  His  concep- 
tions of  pleasure  did  not  extend  beyond 
natural  pleasures;  the  chief  of  which  he 
supposed  to  be  a  ciilm  and  tranquil  state  of 
mindf  undisturbed  by  any  fear  of  God,  or 
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was  the  governing  principle,  and  the  only  reason  why  virtue  should 
be  loved.  The  Academics  denied  the  possibility  of  arriving  at 
certainty ;  and,  therefore,  disputed  whether  the  gods  existed  or  not ; 
whether  the  soul  is  mortal,  or  survives  the  body ;  whether  virtue  is 
preferable  to  vice,  or  the  contrary.*  These  two  sects,  when  Jesus  was 
bom,  were  very  numerous  and  influential ;  being  favoured  by  men 
of  nmk  especially,  and  by  nearly  all  the  opulent.^ 

§  22.  To  the  second  class  belong  the  AriatotelianSj  Stoics,  and 
Platonica ;  none  of  whom,  however,  so  treated  of  God,  religion,  and 
moral  duties,  as  to  be  of  much  service  to  mankind.  The  god  of 
Aristotle  is  like  the  principle  of  motion  in  a  machine :  a  nature  happy 
in  contemplation,  and  ignorant  of  human  things.  A  god  of  this 
kind,  ^o  dijBfers  little  from  those  of  Epicurus,  there  is  no  reason  for 
either  loving  or  fearing.     Whether  this  philosopher  held  the  soul  to 


aay  •olicitade  about  the  future;  and  at- 
tended with  &e«dom  from  bodily  pain.  His 
system,  therefore,  denied  the  reiy  idea  of 
morel  or  rdigUnu  pleasures;  and  it  re- 
quired atJkeism  as  its  foundation.  See 
Staodlin's  Oeschich.  d,  Moralphilos,  p.  230, 
&c  HanoT.  1822,  Svo.     TV.] 

*  [The  Academics,  or  Flatomsts,  became 
indeed  sceptical;  especially  those  of  the 
Middle  Academy.  Some  real  Fyrrhonists, 
likewise,  assumed  the  name  of  Academics. 
Sdn,  it  is  probable,  the  great  body  of  Aca- 
demics, like  Cicero,  who  is  accounted  one  of 
them,  merely  held  that  all  human  know- 
ledge is  imperfect,  that  is,  falls  short  of 
certainty ;  uiat  of  course  we  are  obliged,  in 
all  casee^  to  act  upon  probalrilities ;  of  which 
there  are  different  degrees.     TV.] 

•  The  Epicureans  were  the  more  numerous 
of  the  two.  See  Cicero,  de  Fintbua  honor, 
et  malor.  i.  7,  ii.  14,  and  DU^ut  TusctU.  v. 
10.  Hence  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii.  y.  86,  &c. 
thus  complains  of  the  many  atheists  at 
Borne: 

Sunt  in  fbrtunse  qui  casibus  omnia  ponant, 
Et  nullo  credant  mundum  rectore  moveri, 
NaturA  Tolvente  Tices  et  lucis  et  anni : 
Atque  ideo  intrepidi  quaecunque  altaria 
tangnnt. 

[HoAheim,  in  these  sections,  gives  the 
dark  fdde  of  pagan  philosophy.  Like  bis 
other  trsjislators,  therefore,  I  would  aim  so 
to  soften  his  pictures,  that  the  less  informed 
reader  may  not  be  misled.  This,  I  am 
persuaded,  Mosheim  would  himself  approve ; 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  long 
note,  inserted  apparently  for  such  a  purpose, 
in  the  parallel  passage  of  his  Commentarii 
dt  Rehb.  Ckrist.  ante  Constant,  p.  17,  18: — 
*  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  maintain, 
that  every  one  of  the  philosophers  of  those 
times,  even  such  as  discoursed  well  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  were  hostile  to  aU  religion. 
I  think  those  learned  modems  have  gone  too 


far,  who  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
every  sect  of  the  philosophers,  either  openly 
or  covertly,  aimed  to  rip  up  the  foundation 
of  all  religion.  Are  we  to  believe  that  not 
one  of  the  many  great  and  worthy  men  of 
those  times,  however  free  from  ill  intentions, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
his  reason  ?  Must  all  those  who  professed 
theism,  and  spoke  sublimely  of  the  divine 
perfections,  be  regarded  as  impostors,  who 
said  one  thing,  and  meant  another  ?  Yet 
the  celebrated  and  acute  W.  Warburton,  to 
mention  no  others,  lately  expended  much 
ingenuity  and  learning  to  bring  us  to  such 
conclusions.  See  his  veiy  elaborate  and 
noted  work,  entitled  Th€  Divine  Legation^ 
&c.  i.  332,  &c.  and  419,  &c.  He  would 
have  us  think,  that  all  the  philosophers  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  secretly 
denied  it ;  that  they  held  nature  to  be  the 
only  deity ;  and  human  souls  to  be  particles, 
severed  from  the  soul  of  the  world,  to  which 
they  return  at  the  death  of  the  body.  But 
not  to  mention  that  he  cites  only  Grecian 
philosophers,  while  other  nations  had  their 
philosophers  also,  differing  widely  from  the 
Grecian  ;  the  renowned  author  depends  not 
on  plain  and  explicit  testimony,  wliich  seems 
requisite  to  justify  so  hca\'y  a  charge,  but 
merely  on  conjectures  on  single  examples, 
and  on  inferences  from  the  doctrines  held  by 
certain  philosophers.  If  this  kind  of  proof 
be  allowed,  if  single  instance*  and  inferences 
are  sufRcient  to  convict  men  of  duplicity, 
when  no  shadow  of  suspicion  appears  in 
their  language,  who  will  be  found  innocent  ? 
Though  but  an  ordinary  man,  and  far  in- 
ferior to  Warburton,  yet  I  could  prove  that 
all  the  theologians  in  Christendom  dis- 
believe, utterly,  what  they  teach  in  public  ; 
and  that  they  covertly  aim  to  instil  the 
poison  of  impiety  into  men's  minds;  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  assail  them  in  the 
manner  this  learned  writer  assails  the  phi- 
losophers.'    TV.] 
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be  mortal  or  immortal  is  at  least  doubtful.^  Now  what  solid  and 
sound  precepts  of  virtue  and  piety  can  that  man  give  who  denies  the 
providence  of  God,  and  not  obscurely  intimates  that  the  soul  is 
mortal? 

§  23.  The  god  of  the  Stoics  has  a  little  more  of  majesty ;  nor  does 
he  sit  idle  above  the  heaven  and  stars.  Yet  he  is  described  as  a  cor^ 
poreal  being,  united  to  matter  by  a  necessary  connexion ;  and,  more- 
over, subject  to  fate : — so  that  he  can  neither  reward  nor  pimish.  That 
death  was  decreed  to  souk  by  this  sect,  no  scholar  is  unaware.  Now 
such  doctrines  take  away  the  strongest  motive  to  virtue.  Wherefore, 
the  moral  system  of  the  Stoics,  though  a  body  splendid  and  illus- 
trious, has  neither  nerves  nor  limbs.* 

§  24.  Plato  passes  for  the  wisest  of  all  the  philosophers,  and  not 
imdeservedly.  For  he  set  over  the  universe  a  God  great  in  liberty, 
power,  and  intelligence ;  he  showed  men  likewise  both  what  to  hope,  and 
what  to  fear,  after  the  body's  death.  Yet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very 
slender  foundations  on  which  his  whole  doctrine  rests,  and  of  its  great 
obscurity  besides,  that  supreme  creator  of  the  world,  whom  he  praises, 
not  only  wants  many  virtues,*  but  is  also  contained  in  a  certain  place 
and  space.  What  be  says  upon  the  soul  and  demons  has  an  extra- 
ordinary tendency  to  produce  and  encourage  superstition.*  Nor  will 
his  system  of  morals  command  very  high  estimation,  if  we  examine  it 
in  all  its  parts  and  enquire  into  its  first  principles.^ 

§  25.  As  in  all  these  sects  were  many  things  inconsistent  with  right 
reason,  joined  to  a  fondness  for  striving  and  debate,  some  well-dis- 
posed and  moderate  men  determined  upon  believing  no  one  of  them 
implicitly,  but  upon  selecting  from  all  the  better  parts  that  were  un- 
questionably reasonable,  despising  what  remained.  Hence  originated 
in  Egypt,  and  particularly  at  Alexandria,  a  new  mode  of  philosophizing, 
called  the  eclectic,^  One  Potamon  of  Alexandria  has  been  represent^ 
as  its  author ;  but  the   subject  has  its  difficulties.^     That  this  sect 


*  See  the  notes  on  my  Latin  translation 
of  R  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System :  i.  66, 
600,  ii.  1171,  and  Mich.  Morgues,  Plan  thio- 
logique  du  Pythaqorismf^  i.  76,  &c. 

'  These  remarks  receive  some  illustration 
from  mj  note  on  Cudworth's  Intel.  Syat. 
i.  617. 

•  [He  ascribed  to  Qt)d  neither  omni- 
potence, nor  omnipresence,  nor  omni- 
science.    Schl."] 

*  [He  believed  that  God  employs  good 
and  evil  demons  in  the  government  of 
the  world;  and  that  men  can  have  com- 
merce with  these  demons.  A  person 
believing  this  may  easily  be  led  to  regard 
idolatry  as  not  altogether  irrationaL    8chi.'\ 

•  The  defects  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy are  copiously,  but  not  very  ac- 
curately, depicted  by  Fran.  Baltus,  in  a 
French  work,  Difenae  dcs  ph'es  accusls 
df.  natontsinff  Paris,  1711,  4to.  [Plato 
has,  moreover,  been  accused  of  Spinosism. 


For  Bale  (Continuation  dc3  pmsSes  diverses 
9ur  la  Comite^  j'c,  cap.  26),  and  Qundling 
(in  Otiis,  fasc  2,  and  in  Gundlingianis^ 
Th.  43,  46)  tax  him  with  confounding  God 
with  matter.  But  Zimmermann  ( Opitscula, 
tom.  L  p.  762,  &c.)  and  the  elder  Schel- 
hom  (Amamtaft,  litUrar.  tom.  ix.  xii.  and 
xiii.)  have  defended  the  character  of  Plato. 
ScU.-] 

•  [ '  The  Eclectic  philosophy  is  so  called 
from  its  professing  to  select  the  better 
parts  of  the  systems  invented  before  it, 
and  to  digest  these  into  one  consistent 
doctrine.*  Newman's  Arians  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  Lond.  1833,  p.  111.     5.] 

'  [J.  Brucker,  Historia  crit.  philos.  ii 
193,  has  shown,  that  in  regara  to  the 
controversies  maintained  by  Heumann, 
Hasseus,  and  others,  respecting  this  nearly 
unknown  Potamon,  the  probability  is,  that 
he  lived  about  the  close  of  the  second 
centuiy;  that  his  speculations  had  little 
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shed  at  Alexandria,  in  the  age  of  our  Saviour,  is  manifest  from 
^swish  Philo,  who  philosophized  according  to  its  principles.  ^  These 
tics  held  Plato  in  the  highest  estimation ;  but  they  imscrupu- 
r  modified  his  doctrines  by  incorporating  what  they  pleased  from 
'her  philosophers.' 

6.  It  will  be  easy  to  see  what  inference  should  be  drawn  from  this 
nt  of  the  world's  lamentable  state  when  Christ  was  bom.  All 
learn  from  it  that  mankind,  in  that  age  thoroughly  corrupt, 
in  need  of  some  divine  teacher,  who  should  not  only  imbue 
i  minds  with  indisputable  precepts  of  religion  and  true  wisdom, 
Iflo  recall  their  erring  steps  into  the  way  of  virtue  and  piety. 
wHl  these  observations  profit  less  those  who  are  not  sufficiently 
i  how  much  protection  and  advantage  Christ's  advent  brought 
tn,  and  how  beneficially  his  religion  acted  upon  all  the  circum- 
»  of  life.  Many  despise  and  speak  ill  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Be  they  do  not  know  themselves  indebted  to  it  for  all  the  bless- 
hey  enjoy. 


and  that  AmmoninB  is  to  be 
)d  as  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic 
STet  this  will  not  forbid  onr  be- 
,  what  Bmcker  himself  admits,  that 
were  some  Grecian  philosophers,  as 
i  the  times  of  Christ,  who  speculated 
nch  as  the  Eclectics  afterwards  did ; 

the  few  followers  thej  had  did  not 
he  title  of  a  sect.  Sciu.l 
Qfr  he  philosophized  in  the  manner 
mens  Alex.,  Origen,  and  the  other 
an  doctors,  who  were  certainly  Eclee- 
Tor  the  most  part,  he  follows  Plato, 
Dce  many  account  him  a  pure  Plato- 
Bat  he  often  commends  the  Stoics, 
;orc«n8,  and  others,  and  adopts  their 
IS.     Schl.] 

e  Gt)dfir.  Olearius,  dePhilosophiaEcleC' 
ames  Brucker,  and  others.  [On  the 
ph  J,  as  well  as  the  vulgar  polytheism 
incient  pagans,  the  best  work  for  the 
nglish  reader  seems  to  be  that  already 
ned,  J.  Leland's  Advantage  and  neees- 


sityof  the  Christian  revelation,  shoumfrom 
the  state  of  religion  in  the  ancient  heathen 
world,  2nd  ed.  1766,  2  toIs.  Sto. — The 
history  of  philosophy  among  the  ancients 
has  not  been  critically  and  ably  written  in 
English,  nor  by  Englishmen.  Stanley's 
JAvcs,  ^c.  1655,  4to,  is  full  of  mistakes ; 
and  Enfield's  Abrid^jement  of  Brucker  is 
quite  superficial,  ^he  best  general  works 
are  J.  Brucker*s  Historia  critica  phi- 
losophia.  Lips.  1741 — 67,  6  toIs.  4to,  and 
the  more  recent  German  works  by  Tiede- 
man  (7  vols.  8vo,  1791—96),  Buhle  (7 
vols.  Svo,  1800),  Tenncman  (12  vols. 
8vo,  1798—1810),  and  Rixner  (3  vols. 
Svo,  1822).  The  history  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, or  ethics,  is  well  treated  by 
Cp.  Meiners  (krit.  Geschichte,  2  vols.  Svo, 
1800—1,}  and  C.  F.  St&udlin,  Gesch,  der 
Moralphiiosophie,  1822,  p.  1055,  Svo. 
TV. — See  Lewes*  Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy,  Lond.  1857.    Ed:\ 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE   CITIL   AND   RELIGIOUS  STATE   OF  THE   JEWS  AT  THE  BIRTH 

OP  CHRIST. 

§  1.  Herod  tho  Great  then  reigned  —  §  2.  State  of  the  Jews  after  his  death — §  3. 
Their  troubles  and  calamities  —  §  4.  which  were  increased  by  their  leading  men  — 
§  6.  Their  religion  greatly  corrupted,  both  among  the  common  people  —  §  6.  and 
among  their  teachers,  who  were  divided  into  three  sects  —  §  7.  Their  dissensions  — 
§  8.  Their  toleration  of  each  other—  §  9.  Tho  Essenes—  §  10.  The  Therapeutae  — 
§  11.  Moral  doctrines  of  these  sects — §  12.  Low  state  of  religion  among  the 
people — §  13.  Tho  Cabbala,  a  source  of  error — §  14.  Their  form  of  worship 
debased  by  pagan  rites — §  15.  Causes  of  the  corruption  of  the  nation  —  {  16. 
Yet  religion  not  wholly  extinct  —  §  17.  The  Samaritans  —  §  18.  State  of  the  JewK 
out  of  Palestine. 

§  1.  The  condition  of  the  Jews,  among  whom  it  pleased  our  Saviour 
to  be  born,  was  little  better  than  that  of  other  nations.  Their  state 
was  harassed  rather  than  governed  by  Herod,  who  was  indebted  to  his 
vices  for  the  surname  of  the  Great,  but  who  really  was  a  tributary 
of  the  Roman  people.  This  man,  by  cruelty,  suspiciousness,  wars, 
drew  infinite  hatred  on  himself,  while  he  exhausted  the  wretched 
nation's  wealth,  by  a  mad  luxury,  a  magnificence  beyond  his  for- 
tune, and  immoderate  largesses.  Under  his  administration.  Soman 
luxury,  joined  with  great  licentiousness,  spread  over  Palestine.*  In 
religion  he  was  professedly  a  Jew;  but  he  copied  the  manners  of 
those  who  despise  all  religion. 

§  2.  On  this  tyrant's  death,  the  Romans  gave  half  Palestine  ^  to 
his  son  Archelaus  for  government,  under  the  title  of  Exarch:  the 
other  half  was  divided  between  two  other  sons  of  Herod,  Antipas  and 
Philip.  Archelaus  copied  his  father's  vices;  wherefore,  ten  years 
after  that  prince's  death,  an  accusation  against  him  was  brought  by 
the  Jews  before  Augustus,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  authority.^ 
The  countries  that  he  had  governed  were  now  reduced  to  the  form  of 
a  province,  and  annexed  to  Syria.  This  political  change  brought 
infinite  uneasiness  and  calamities  on  the  Jews,  to  the  ultimate  ruin 
and  subversion  of  their  nation. 

*  See   Christ.   Noldii   Historia   Idunupa^  Wars  of  the  Jews. 

in  Havercanip'rt  Josephus,  ii.  333,  &c  Ja.  '  [Viz.    Judea,    Samaria,    and    Idumea. 

Basnago,  Histoire  drs  Juifs^  t.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  27,  TV.] 

&-C.     H.  Noris,  Cenotaph.  Pisan.  ii.  6.    H.  ■  [Josephus,   Antiq.   Jud.  xvii.  13,  and 

Prideaiix,    Connexions,  ^c.  pt  ii.  lib.  viii  de  Btll.  Jttd.  ii.  6.    Schl. — ^Archelaus  was 

Chr.   Cellarius,  Uiatoria  Herodum,  in  his  additionally   punished   by   the  confiscation 

Diss.    Acad.    pt.    i.    and    especially,     the  of  all  his   property,    and   by   banishment 

Jewish    historian,    Fl.    Josephus,    in    his  to  Vienne,  in  Gaul.     8.1 
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§  3.  TbeBomauB  did  not,  indeed,  wholly  prohibit  the  Jews  from  re- 
taining their  national  laws,  and  the  religion  established  by  Moses.  Their 
religious  affairs  were  still  conducted  by  a  High  Priest,  with  priests 
and  Levites  under  him ;  and  by  their  national  senate  or  Sanhedrim. 
The  exterior  of  their  worship,  with  a  few  exceptions,  remained  un- 
altered. But  it  can  be  scarcely  told,  how  many  evils  the  wretched 
people  underwent  from  the  very  presence  of  the  Eomans,  whom  they 
thought  polluted  and  detestable;  how  many  from  the  avarice  and 
cruelty  of  the  governors ;  how  many  from  the  frauds  and  injuries  of 
the  publicans.  Unquestionably,  those  lived  more  comfortably  who 
were  subject  to  the  other  two  sons  of  Herod. 

§  4.  But  the  Bomans  left  nothing  of  liberty  or  happiness  {or  the 
Jews  that  was  not  intercepted  by  the  crimes  and  vices  of  those  among 
themselves,  who  set  up  for  their  defenders.  The  chiefs  of  their  nation, 
the  high  priests,  it  is  clear  from  Josephus,  were  most  abandoned 
persons,  whose  dignity  had  been  gained  either  by  money,  or  by  com- 
pliances that  bespoke  an  irreligious  mind,  and  who  maintained  their 
ill-acquired  authority  by  every  sort  of  crimes.  The  other  priests, 
and  all  those  who  held  any  considerable  office,  were  not  much  better. 
The  common  people,  tempted  by  these  examples,  rushed  headlong. 
apon  iniquities  of  all  kinds,  imtil  perpetual  robberies  and  seditions 
called  for  vengeance,  both  from  God  and  men.* 

§  5.  Two  religions  then  flourished  in  Palestine,  the  Jeivish,  and 
the  Samaritan ;  between  the  followers  of  which  a  deadly  hatred  pre- 
vailed. The  nature  of  the  former  is  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament. 
But  in  our  Saviour's  age,  it  had  lost  much  of  its  primitive  form 
and  character.  The  people,  universally,  were  infected  with  certain 
prevalent  and  pernicious  errors ;  the  more  learned  fiercely  contended 
on  points  of  the  greatest  moment.  All  looked  for  a  deliverer ;  not, 
however,  such  a  one  as  God  had  promised,  but  a  powerful  warrior, 
and  a  vindicator  of  their  national  liberties.*  None  carried  religion 
further  than  observance  of  the  rites  prescribed  by  Moses,  and  of  cer- 
tain external  duties  towards  the  Gentiles.  All  excluded  the  rest  of 
mankind  from  tlie  hope  of  salvation ;  and  of  course,  whenever  they 
dared,  treated  them  with  inhimianity  and  hatred.^  Besides  drawing 
corruption  from  these  most  fruitful  sources,  they  entertained  various 
absurd  and  superstitious  opinions  concerning  the  divine  nature,  genii, 
magic,  and  other  things,  partly  brought  home  by  their  ancestors 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  partly  imported  by  themselves  from 
the  neighbouring  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Arabians.* 

«  [Joaephufl,  de  Bell,  Jud.  t.  13,   §  6;  &c.  Schl.'\ 

Aod  Basnage,  Huicire  dta  Juifs^  i  c.  16.  '  [Hence    other    nations   accounted  the 

iScA/.]  Jews    as   enemies    of    mankind.      See    J. 

■  [This  is  proved  by  J.  Basnage,  Hist,  Eisner,   OhstrmtU  Sacr.  in  N.  T.  ii.  274. 

dr$JiafB^  T.  c  10.  That  not  only  the  Phari-  8chL] 

sees,  but  aU  Jews,  of  whatever  sect,  both  *  [See   Th.    Gale,    Observv.   ad  Jamhli- 

in  and  out  of  Palestine,  were  expecting  a  chktm^  de  Myster.  Mqy^t,  p.  206 ;  and  G. 

Me«iia«,  is  shown  by  Mosheim,  Commcntt,  Sale,    Preface    to    itoran^    p.    72.      Even 

d£  Btbb,  Ckrist,  ^c.  p.  40,  from  the  follow-  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  iii.  7,   §  2,   admits 

ing  texts,    John    L  20,    25;   z.    24,  &c;  that   the  Jewish    religion   was    corrupted 

zii.  34 ;  Mfttt  ii  4 — 6 ;  zzi.  9 ;  xztL  63,  among  the  Babylonians.     Schl.] 
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§  6.  The  more  learned,  who  laid  claim  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  of  divine  things,  were  divided  into  various  sects  and  parties ;  * 


*  Besides  the  three  more  noted  sects, 
there  were  others  unquestionably  among 
the  Jews.  The  Heroaians  are  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  volume;  the  Gaulonitea,  by 
Josephus ;  and  other  sects  by  Epiphaniua, 
and  by  Hegesippus  in  Eusebius ;  all  of 
which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  mere 
fictions.  [Mosheim's  additional  remarks 
on  this  subject,  in  his  Commentt.  de  Rchb. 
Chr.  <^'c.  p.  43 — 46,  well  deserve  inser- 
tion here.  Tliey  are  as  follows :  — 'To 
vindicate  my  assertion,  that  Epiphanius's 
account  of  the  Jewish  sects,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  book  de  Haresibus,  is  not, 
probably,  altogether  untrue,  I  will  offer 
a  conjecture,  which,  the  more  I  consider  it, 
the  more  important  it  appears.  I  propose 
it  for  the  consideration  of  the  learned. 
It  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  remove  some 
obscurities  from  ancient  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. Epiphanius  states,  that  there  was 
among  the  Jews  a  sect  of  Himirobaptists^ 
who  had  this  peculiarity,  that  they  washed 
themselves  daily.  The  same  sect  is  men- 
tioned by  an  ancient  writer,  Hegesippus, 
quoted  by  Eusebius,  HUt.  EccUs.  iv.  22, 
and  by  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p. 
245,  ed.  Jebb,  though  the  latter  abridges 
the  name,  calling  tiiem  Baptists.  Nor  is 
this  sect  omitted  in  the  Index  of  Heresies, 
falsely  ascribed  to  Jerome.  The  author  of 
the  Clement ina^  Homil.  ii.  c.  23,  says,  The 
founder  of  the  sect  was  named  John,  and 
he  had  twelve  apostles,  and  thirty  chief 
men,  to  aid  him.  The  same  account  occurs 
in  the  Epitome  gcstorum  Pttn\  §  26,  which 
is  subjoined  to  the  Clementina.  Either  no 
credit  is  due  to  any  ancient  history,  or 
these  numerous  and  very  ancient  witnesses, 
who  cannot  be  suspected  of  &aud  or  igno- 
rance, must  be  believed  when  they  assert 
that  there  was  a  sect  among  the  Jews, 
called  Hffmerobaptists.  Epiphanius^s  whole 
story,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  accounted 
fabulous. 

*The  descendants  of  these  Kemcro' 
baptists,  I  suspect,  are  still  existing.  The 
learned  well  know  that  there  is,  in  Persia 
and  India,  a  numerous  and  wide-spread  com- 
munity, who  call  themselves  Mtndai  Jjahi, 
Disci  pi  IS  of  John.  The  Europeans  call  them 
Christians  of  St.  John ;  because  they  have 
some  slight  knowledge  of  Christ.  By  the 
oriental  writers  they  are  called  Sabbi  or 
Sfibbiin.  Concerning  them,  Ignatius  k  Jesu, 
a  Carmelite  monk,  who  lived  long  among 
them,  has  written  a  book,  entitled  Nar- 
ratio  oHginis^  ritvum  et  errorum  Christia- 
norum  S.  Johannis,  ^c  Home,  1652,  8vo. 
It  is  no  contemptible  performance,  and 
contains  many  things  deserving  attention; 


though  it  is  ill-digested,  and  unpolished  in 
its  style.  Besides  this,  Ignatius,  Bart. 
Herbelot  (in  Biblioth.  Orient,  voce  Sabi)^ 
Asseman  {Bildioth.  Orient.  Clement.  Vat.), 
Thevenot  and  Tavemier  (in  their  Travels), 
Engelb.  Ksempfer  (Amcenitatt.  e^ot.  fasc 
ii.  cap.  11),  and  very  recently,  Fourmont 
{Hist,  of  the  Paris  Acad,  of  Inscriptions), 
and  others,  have  written  largely  concerning 
these  people.  Th.  Sig.  Bayer  proposed 
writing  a  book  respecting  them,  which, 
perhaps,  was  unfinished  at  his  death.  The 
origin  and  true  character  of  this  sect  are 
still  unsettled.  That  they  cannot  be 
classed  among  Cliristians  is  now  clear. 
For,  what  they  know  of  Christ,  they  have 
learned  from  the  Chaldean  Christians, 
among  whom  many  of  them  live ;  nor  do 
they  worship  or  honour  Christ.  Most  of 
the  modems  incline  to  regard  them  as 
descended  from  those  Sabimis,  who  are  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Koran  of  Mahomet, 
and  by  Maimonides.  But  their  customs 
and  their  doctrines  are  wholly  different 
from  those  attributed  to  the  Sahians ;  and 
from  their  being  called  Sahians  by  the 
Mahometans,  nothing  can  be  inferred ; 
because  it  is  well  known  that  the  Arabians 
apply  this  name  to  all  who  reject  their 
rehgion. 

•  i    am    inclined    to    look    upon    these 
Christians  of  St.  John  as  descendants  of 
those  Hemerobaptists,  who  were  a  Jewish 
sect,  about  the  time  of  Christ-     For  this 
opinion,   I  offer  the  following  arguments: 
First,  They  profess  to  be  Jews;  and  say 
their  ancestors  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the 
Mahometans.     This  argument,   I  consider 
as  overthrowing  the  hypothesis,  which  makes 
them  to  be  Sahians.     Secondly,  They  place 
their  dependence  for  pardon  and  salvation 
on  their  frtHjuent  bodily  ablutions ;  which 
was  the  distin^ishing  error  of  the  Heraero- 
baptista.  At  this  day,  the  Disciples  of  John, 
as  they  call  themselves,  are  solemnly  bap- 
tized  by  their  priests,  but  once   a  year; 
whereas,  the  Hemerobaptists  daily  purified 
themselves  with  water.  But  it  is  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple with  them  all,  to  this  day,  that  the 
oftener  they  baptize,   the  holier  and  more 
happy  are  they ;  and  they,  therefore,  would 
all  receive  baptism  every  month,  nay,  every 
da^,   if  they  could.     The  avarice  of  their 
priests,  who  will  not  baptize  them  without 
a  fee,  has  rendered  the  repetition  of  the 
rite  less  frequent.     Thirdly,  The  founder 
of  this  sect,  like  that  of  the  Hrnurobap- 
lists,  was  named  John  ;  and  has  left  a  book 
which  is  preserved  with  reverence,  as  being 
divine.      It   is   commonly  supposed   that 
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among  which,  three  left  the  rest  far  behind  in  number  and  autho- 
rity :  namely,  the  Pharisees^  the  Sddducees,  and  the  Essenes.  The 
two  first  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures :  a  knowledge  of  the 
Esaenea  we  owe  to  Josephus  and  Philo.  These  principal  sects  agreed, 
indeed,  generally  upon  those  things  without  which  the  Jew's  religion 
can  nowise  stand;  but  respecting  questions  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, even  such  as  are  connected  with  human  salvation,  they  were 
engaged  in  endless  contentions.  From  these  how  much  mischief 
flowed  upon  the  rude  and  unlettered  populace,  anyone  will  readily 
discern. 

§  7.  They  disagreed,  first,  respecting  the  lav)  itself,  or  the  ride 
which  God  had  given  them.  The  Pharisees  added  to  the  wHtten  law 
another,  or  the  unwritten,  delivered  and  handed  down  by  word  of 
mouth.*     This  the  Sadducees  and  Esaenes  spumed,  holding  to  the 


this  John  was  John  the  Baptist^  Christ's 
forerunner,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
Hence  many  condnde  that  the  Sabians 
are  descended  from  the  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist.  So  thought  Ignatius  a  Jesu, 
yarratio  de  Ckr.  S.  Joh.  ^'c.  cap.  2,  p. 
13,  &c.  But  what  this  sect  relate  of  their 
John,  as  stated  by  Ignatius  himself,  clearly 
show  him  to  be  diverse  from  the  Baptist. 
For  they  deny  that  their  John  suffered 
death  nnder  Herod ;  they  say  he  died  a 
natural  death,  in  a  town  of  Persia,  called 
iScioster,  and  was  buried  in  the  acyacent 
fields  of  that  town.  They  state  also,  that 
he  had  a  wife,  and  four  children.  Only  a 
few  of  the  things  they  relate  of  their  John 
accord  with  what  our  Scriptures  relate  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  and  these  few  things, 
like  what  they  also  say  of  Christ,  they 
doubtless  learned  from  those  Christians 
with  whom  they  associated  to  avoid  the 
oppressions  of  the  Mahometans ;  and  find- 
ing these  things  not  inconsistent  with 
their  faith,  and  being  unable,  from  their 
ertreme  ignorance,  to  refute  them,  they 
embraced  and  still  retain  them.  What 
degree  of  weight  this  supposition  of  mine 
deserves,  will  better  appear  when  the  sa- 
cred books  of  this  people,  and  especially 
the  books  said  to  be  written  by  their  founder 
John,  shall  be  published.  These  were,  a  few 
years  since,  introduced  into  the  king's 
library  at  Paris ;  so  that  we  may  hope  the 
learned  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  access 
to  them.*  —  These  sacred  books  of  the 
Sabians  of  Hedshar  in  Persia  have  been 
examined  with  considerable  care;  see 
among  others  M.  Norberg,  de  Religione  et 
iing.  SabtBorum,  in  Commenti.  8o<net,  Bea. 
Scirvt.  (lotdng.  1780.  The  most  probable 
conclusion  is,  that  this  people  are  not  to 
be  classed  among  Jews,  Christians,  or 
Mahometans ;  but  are  of  uncertain  origin, 
and  have  a  religion  of  their  own,  (K)m- 
poonded  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  Parsism, 


and  Islamism.  For  a  list  of  the  writers 
who  treat  of  them,  see  Nosselt's  Anweisung^ 
^c.  §  474;  and  Staudlin's  kirchl.  Geo- 
graphies iL  706.     TV.] 

^  [It  was  said,  that  when  Moses  returned 
from  Sinai  to  his  tent,  *  he  brouglit  both 
these  laws  with  him,  and  delivered  them 
imto  the  people  of  Israel  in  this  manner 
He  called  Aaron  unto  him,  and  first  deli- 
vered to  him  the  textj  which  was  to  be 
the  toritten  laWy  and  after  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  it,  which  was  the  oral  laWj  in  the 
same  order  as  he  received  both  from  Grod 
in  the  mount.  Then  Aaron  arising,  and 
seating  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  Moses, 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  his  sons,  went  next 
in,  and  being  taught  both  these  laws  at 
the  feet  of  the  prophet>  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Aaron  had  been,  they  also  arose  and 
seated  themselves,  the  one  on  the  left 
hand  of  Moses,  and  the  other  on  the  right 
hand  of  Aaron ;  and  then  the  seventy 
elders,  who  constituted  the  Sanhedrim^  or 
great  senate  of  the  nation,  went  in,  and 
being  taught  by  Moses  both  these  laws 
in  the  same  manner,  they  also  seated 
themselves  in  the  tent ;  and  then  entered  in 
all  such  of  the  people  as  were  desirous  of 
knowing  the  law  of  GK)d,  and  were  taught 
in  the  same  manner:  after  this,  Moses 
withdrawing,  Aaron  repeated  the  whole 
of  both  laws,  as  he  had  heard  it  from  him, 
and  also  withdrew ;  and  then  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar  repeated  the  same;  and  on  their 
withdrawing,  the  seventy  elders  made  the 
same  repetition  to  the  people  then  present ; 
so  that,  each  of  them  having  heard  both 
these  laws  repeated  to  them  four  times, 
they  all  had  it  thereby  firmly  fixed  in  their 
memories:  and  that  they  then  dispersed 
themselves  among  the  whole  congregation, 
and  communicated  to  all  the  people  of 
Israel  what  had  thus  been  delivered  unto 
them  by  the  prophet  of  God:  that  they  did 
put  the  text  into  writing,  but  the  inter- 
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written  law  alone.  They  differed  also  respecting  the  import  of  the 
law.  For  while  the  Pharisees  sought  a  double  sense  in  Scripture, 
one  obvious  and  of  the  words^  another  recondite  and  of  the  things, 
the  Sadducees  taught  that  nothing  is  contained  in  the  law  besides 
that  which  the  words  imply.  Differing  from  both,  the  Essenes 
generally  considered  the  words  of  the  law  as  in  themselves  quite 
unimportant,  and  the  things  expressed  by  them  as  images  of  sacred 
and  heavenly  things.  To  these  were  added  other  contests  of  equal 
importance,  especially  on  the  law's  punishments  and  rewards ;  which 
the  Pharisees,  referring  them  both  to  body  and  soul,  carried  beyond 
this  life,  but  the  Sadducees  thought  them  bounded  by  it.  The 
Essenes  took  a  middle  course,  admitting  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, but  confining  them  to  their  souls ;  bodies  being  considered  as 
made  of  malignant  matter  for  the  imprisonment  of  souls.  ^ 

§  8.  Although  these  factions  disputed  with  each  other  upon  points 
of  so  much  moment,  mutual  injuries  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
flicted by  them  on  religious  grounds.  This  forbearance,  however,  no 
one  acquainted  with  those  times  will  ascribe  to  generous  and  well- 
founded  principles.  The  Sadducees  depended  for  influence  and 
authority  upon  the  upper  classes,  the  Pharisees  upon  the  people.  It 
was,  therefore,  scarcely  possible  with  either  sect  to  make  a  hostile 
attack  upon  the  other  without  very  great  hazard.  If,  too,  they  had 
attempted  any  movement  of  a  political  tendency,  the  Komans  would 
unquestionably  have  inflicted  no  light  punislmient  on  those  who  broke 
the  peace.  The  Sadducees,  we  may  add,  were  well-mannered  people, 
averse  from  all  disturbance  and  altercation  by  the  very  discipline 
which  they  followed.* 

§  9.  The  Essenes  could  more  easily  avoid  contention  with  the  others, 
because  they  lived,  for  the  most  part,  in  retired  places,  and  remote  from 
intercomrse  with  mankind.  This  sect,  which  was  dispersed  over  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  looked  upon  religion  as  placed 
in  silence  and  meditation ;  and  endeavoured,  by  a  stricter  kind  of 
life,  and  by  various  observances,  borrowed,  it  would  seem,  from  the 
Egyptians,*  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  virtue.  Yet  they  were  not 
all  of  the  same  sentiments.  Some  lived  in  celibacy,  and  made  it  their 
care  to  instruct  and  educate  the  children  of  others.  Others  married 
wives — not  to  gratify  their  natural  propensities,  but  solely  to  propagate 


pretation  of  it  they  delivered  down  only  by 
word  of  mouth  to  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions.'— I'rideaux,  ConnexionSy  Lond.  1720, 
i.  266.     5.] 

*  [For  an  account  of  the  three  Jewish 
sects,  see  Ja.  Trigland,  Syntagma  IViutn 
Scriptontm  illustrium  (viz.  Jo.  S<'aliger, 
Joh.  Drusius,  and  Nicol.  Serarius),  de  Jud^to- 
rum  Stctis,  Delft,  1702,  2  vols.  4to.  After 
these,  Ja.  Basnage,  Hum.  Pridcaux  (in 
their  Jewish  histories),  and  the  authors 
of  Introdtictions  to  the  hooks  of  the  N.  Test. 
(and  of  works  on  Jewish  Antiquities^  and 
many  others,  have  described  these  sects, 


some  more,   and    some    less  successfully. 
Mosheim,  de  liebb.  Christ,  ^c.  p.  46.] 

*  [See  Commentt.  dt  Rebh.  Chr.  ^c.  p.  ' 
48,  where  Dr.  M.  proves  from  Josephus 
{Antiq.  Jud.  xviii.  1,  and  xiii.  10),  that 
the  Sadducees  were  all  men  of  wealth ; 
and  (from  his  Bell.  Jud,  ii.  8)  that  they 
had  little  sympathy  for  others.  Dr.  M. 
thinks  he  finds  .the  picture  of  a  Sadduceo 
in  the  rich  man  described,  Luke  xvi.  19. 
SchL] 

•  See  Lu.  Holstenius,  Notts  on  Porphyry, 
de  Vita  Fythayora,  p.  11,  ed.  Kuster. 
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the  human  race.*  Those  who  lived  in  Syria  held  that  God  may  be 
propitiated  by  victims  and  sacrifices,  although  they  must  be  ofifered 
in  a  very  different  manner  firom  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews : 
whence  it  appears,  ihey  did  not  reject  wholly  the  Mosaic  law  in  its 
literal  sense.  But  such  as  dwelt  in  the  desert  parts  of  Egypt  denied 
that  any  other  sacrifice  was  required  by  Crod  than  a  composed  mind 
given  up  to  meditation  on  heavenly  things :  which  shows  that  ihey 
put  an  allegorical  sense  upon  the  whole  Jewish  law.' 

§  10.  The  TherapeutcBy  of  whom  Philo  wrote  a  whole  book,'  are 
commonly  reckoned  a  branch  of  the  Eaaene  family ;  whence  arose 
that  well-known  distinction  of  the  Essenes  into  practical  and  th-eoreti- 
caL  But  whether  this  classification  is  correct  may  be  doubted.  For 
I  can  see  nothing  in  the  customs  or  institutions  of  the  Therapeute 
from  which  it  can  certainly  be  collected  that  they  sprang  from  the 
Essenes,  nor  has  Philo  so  represented  them.  Who  can  deny  that  other 
fanatical  Jews,  besides  Essenes,  might  have  come  together  and  formed 
a  society  ?  But  I  agree  entirely  with  those  who  think  the  Thera- 
peut®  to  have  been  Jews,  desirous  of  passing  for  true  disciples  of 
Moses,  not  Christians,  or  Egyptians.  In  reality,  they  were  wild  and 
melancholy  enthusiasts,  who  led  a  life  equally  removed  from  the  law 
of  Moses  and  right  reason.^ 


»  [Josephus,  d^  Bdl.  Jud.  ii.  8,  §  13.  Schl.] 

*  See  Moskeim's  note  on  Cudworth's 
EfiMT,  de  vera  Noiione  cotna  Dominiy  p.  4, 
sabjoined  to  his  JnUUectual  System. 

*  Philo,  de  Vita  contemjUaiivaf  in  his 
Works,  p.  889. 

*  The  principal  writers  concerning  the 
TkerapeuUB  are  mentioned  by  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Lux  Salutar.  Evang.  toti  orbi  exor.  c  iv.  p. 
55.  [*  The  Therapeutse  wished  to  pass  for 
discipie*  of  Mosea,  notwithstanding  their 
wide  departure  from  him.  They  gave  up 
all  their  property,  and  betook  themselves 
to  retired  situations,  where  they  lived  in 
x^tary  hats,  without  sacrifices,  without  any 
extenuil  worship,  and  without  labour;  mor- 
tifying their  bodies  by  fasting,  and  their 
souls  by  unceasing  contemplation,  in  order 
lo  bring:  their  heaven-bom  spirits,  now  im- 
prisoned  in  bodies,  into  light  and  liberty, 
and  fit  them  better  for  the  celestial  mansions 
after  death.  They  assembled  together  every 
beventh  day  of  the  week;  when,  after 
bearing  a  dLscourse,  and  offering  prayers, 
they  ate  together,  feeding  on  salt  and  bread 
and  water.  This  meal  was  followed  by  a 
sacred  dance,  which  they  protracted  through 
the  night,  and  till  the  dawn  of  day.  At 
first,  the  men  and  women  danced  apart; 
afterwards,  guided  by  inspiration,  they 
danced  together,  and  labouied,  by  violent 
movements,  outcries,  songs,  and  voices,  to 
''jEpreas  the  love  of  God  then  working  in 
their  souls.  Into  such  follies  can  human 
nature  run,  when  ignorant  of  God  and  of 
the  nature  of  man.     It  is  still  debated 


whether  these  Therapeutae  were  Christians, 
Jews,  or  heathen  philosophers.  Eusebius 
(H.  E.  ii.  17)  regarded  them  as  Christian 
monks,  established  in  Egypt  by  St.  Mark ; 
and  many  Romish  writers,  to  support  the 
high  antiquity  of  monkery,  defend  this 
opinion.  The  whole  of  this  controversy  may 
be  seen  in  the  Lettres  pour  et  contre  la 
fanicuse  qttcstion,  si  Us  solitaires  appeUes 
Th^rapeutes,  dont  a  parU  Philon  le  Jui/f 
etment  Chritiens.  Paris,  1712,  12mo.  The 
chief  advocates  of  this  opinion  are  B.  de 
Montfaucon,  in  the  Notes  to  his  French 
translation  of  Philo,  and  M.  le  Quien, 
Oriens  Christianus,  ii.  332.  On  the  other 
hand,  Scaliger,  Chamier,  Lightfoot,  Daill6, 
the  two  Basnages,  Prideaux,  Ittig,  Buddeus, 
Mosheim,  Baumgartcn,  and  recently  J.  A. 
Orsi  {Hist,  Ecrles.  i.  77),  and  Mangey 
(Preface  to  Philo's  Works),  have  maintained 
that  they  were  Jews,  and  of  the  sect  of 
Essenes.  J.  J.  Lange,  in  a  Dissert,  published 
in  1721,  maintained,  upon  very  slender 
grounds,  that  they  were  oriental  pkiloso' 
j^hcrsy  of  melancholy  temperament,  who  had 
imbibed  some  Jewish  notions.  And  Ja- 
blonsky,  in  an  essay  on  the  subject,  accounts 
these  solitaries  Egi/ptian  pritsts,  addicted 
to  astrology  and  other  sacred  sciences  of  the 
Egyptians.'  Mosheim,  dfi?^W.CAr.  p.  46,  &c. 
abridged  by  Schlegel. — Mosheim  pertinently 
observes  {Com.  de  Rebh.  ^-e.  p.  60),  *The 
Christian  monks,  who  evidently  originated 
in  Egypt,  borrowed  their  peculiarities  from 
the  practical  Essenes ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  similar  than  the  rules  and  regulations 
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§  11.  It  was  impossible  that  any  one  of  these  sects  should  incul- 
C5ate  and  promote  true  piety  and  virtue.  The  Pharisees^  as  our 
Saviour  often  lays  to  their  charge,  disregarding  internal  purity,  by  a 
certain  vain  ostentation,  and  an  austere  kind  of  life,  sought  popular 
applause :  they  ascribed  also  more  authority  te  the  inventions  and 
institutions  of  older  times  than  to  God's  most  holy  precepts.'  The 
Saddv^cees  gave  strength  to  iniquity  and  every  lust,  by  discarding 
future  rewards  and  pimishments.  The  EaaeneSj  a  fanatical  and 
superstitious  tribe,  making  piety  consist  in  a  holy  sort  of  idleness 
and  contempt  of  the  human  race,  loosened  the  ties  that  bind  men  to 
each  other. 

§  12.  When  those  who  assumed  the  name  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  wise  were  involved  in  such  darkness  and  altercations,  who  can 
doubt  that  the  people's  religion  and  piety  were  utterly  debased  ?  Sunk 
\n  total  ignorance  of  heavenly  things,  the  humbler  classes  reckoned 
upon  pleasing  God  by  due  attention  to  the  sacrifices,  ablutions,  and 
other  ceremonies  prescribed  by  Moses.  From  this  twofold  source 
flowed  those  polluted  morals  and  that  profligate  life  which  characterised 
the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  wliile  Christ  lived  among  them.*  Hence 
our  Saviour  compared  tlie  people  to  sheep  wandering  without  a  shep- 
herd ;  ^  and  tlt^ir  teachers  to  blind  men  who  would  show  a  way  to 
others  which  they  do  not  know  themselves.^ 

§  13.  To  these  stains  on  the  character  of  the  Jews  when  Christ 
came  among  them  must  be  added,  upon  all  accounts,  the  fondness  of 
many  among  them  for  the  theory  of  the  world's  origin,  which  was 
taught  by  the  oriental  philosophers,  and  for  the  Cabbalay^  as  their 
nation  calls  it,  that  philosophy's  most  indubitable  offspring.  That 
many  Jews  were  infected  with  this  system,  both  the  sacred  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  early  history  of  Christian  affairs,  will 
allow  no  one  to  disbelieve.*  It  is  also  certain  that  the  founders  of 
several  Gnostic  sects  were  Jews.  The  followers  of  this  philosophy 
must  necessarily  have  differed  from  the  other  Jews  in  their  views  of 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  also  of  Moses,  of  the  creation,  and 
of  the  Messiah.  For  they  held  the  creator  of  the  world  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent being  from  the  Supreme  God ;  and  believed,  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  destroy  the  domination  of  the  former  over  the  hiunan  race. 


of  the  ancient  monkfi,  and  those  of  the 
Essenes,  a8  described  by  Jonephns.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Christian  solitaries^ 
called  Eremitfs,  copied  after  the  theoretical 
EsteneSf  op  Therapeuta*  TV. — *  Essenes,  in 
Egyptian,  means  physicians  (of  the  soul) ; 
in  Greek,  6«pcrrcvral,  TherapeuUe.*  Hey  a 
Lectures  in  Divinity^  i.  260.    5.] 

'  Matt,  xxiii.  13,  &c. 

'  [A  striking  passage  relatire  to  the 
Ticious  lives  of  the  Jews  in  our  SaTiour's 
time,  occurs  in  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  x.  13, 
§6.    Schl.] 

■  Matt.  X.  6,  XT.  24. 

*  Matt  XT.  14.     John  ix.  39. 


•  ['Although  the  word  cabbala  be  now 
restrained  to  signify  the  mystical  inter- 
pretations of  the  Scriptures  only,  and,  in 
the  common  usage  of  speech  now  among 
the  Jews,  they  alone  are  called  Cabbalists 
who  giTe  themselves  up  to  these  dotages, 
yet,  in  the  tioie  and  genuine  meaning  of  the 
word,  the  Cabbala  extends  to  all  manner  of 
traditions,  which  are  of  the  interpretative 
part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the 
Cabbalists  is  the  general  name  of  all  those 
who  professed  the  study  and  knowledge  of 
them.*— Prideaux.  Connexions,  i.  278.    A] 

•  See  J.  C.  Wolf,  Biblioa.  Ebraica,  voL  ii. 
L  Tii.  c  L  §  9,  p.  206. 
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From  such  opinions  arose  a  monstrous  system,  widely  diflFerent  from 
the  genuine  religion  of  the  Jews. 

§  14.  The  outward  fonria  of  worship  established  by  Moses  were 
less  corrupted  than  the  other  parts  of  religion.  Yet  very  learned 
men  have  observed  that  various  rites  were  introduced  even  into  the 
temple  itself,  for  any  traces  of  which  we  may  vainly  seek  in  the  divine 
laws.  After  the  Jews,  in  fact,  saw  the  sacred  rites,  as  well  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  as  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  not  a  few  cere- 
monies, with  which  the  gods  were  worshipped,  seemed  so  attractive 
as  to  overcome  the  fear  of  adopting  them,  and  of  making  them  orna- 
mental additions,  as  it  were,  to  the  rites  of  Crod's  appointment.^ 

§  15.  Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  great  corruption  of 
a  nation  which  God  had  selected  for  his  peculiar  people.  In  the  first 
place,  their  fathers  had  brought  back  with  them  from  Chaldea  and 
the  adjacent  countries  into  Palestine  many  foolish  and  vain  opinions, 
wholly  imknown  to  the  founders  of  the  nation.'  From  the  time,  too, 
when  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Asia,  the  manners  and  opinions 
of  the  Greeks  had  found  a  passage  not  only  to  the  Persians,  Syrians, 
and  Arabians,  but  likewise  to  the  Jews,  who  were  before  unacquainted 
with  literature  and  philosophy.*  The  journeys  also  commonly  made 
by  individuals  of  their  nation  into  neighbouring  countries,  especially 
^gypt  and  Phoenicia,  in  quest  of  gain,  caused  various  errors  and 
fancies  of  the  pagan  nations  to  spread  among  the  Hebrews.  Lastly, 
Herod  the  Great  and  his  sons,  as  likewise  the  Eoman  procurators  and 
soldiers,  undoubtedly  planted  in  the  country  many  foreign  institu- 
tions and  pollutions.  Other  causes  will  readily  occur  to  those  who 
are  not  unskilled  in  Jewish  history  from  the  times  of  the  Maccabees. 

§  16.  But,  notwithstanding  their  numerous  faults,  the  people  uni- 
versally professed  great  fondness  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and  carefully 
guarded  it  from  the  least  curtailment :  hence  were  erected  over  all 
the  country  sacred  buildings,  known  by  the  Greek  name  of  Syna- 
gogues^ in  which  the  people  met  for  prayer  and  for  hearing  public 
expounders  of  the  law.  Nor  were  the  greater  towns  without  schools, 
in  which  lettered  men  taught  youth  both  divine  and  human  know- 
ledge.^ These  institutions,  no  one  can  doubt,  must  have  done  much 
io  keep  the  law  inviolate,  and  to  check  in  some  degree  the  growth  of 
ripening  vices. 

§  17.  The  Samaritans,  who  worshipped  on  mount  Gerizim,  were 
oppressed  by  the  same  evils  as  the  Jews,  though  otherwise  divided 
from  them  by  a  virulent  hostility,  nor  were  they  less  the  authors  of 
their  own  calamities.  It  appears,  from  the  history  of  those  times, 
that  Samaritan  society  was  not  behind  Jewish  in  sufiFering  from  the 
machinations  of  factious  men,  although  it  had  not,  perhaps,  an  equal 

»  Se«  Job.   Spencer,  de  Legihus  ritual,  riis  Mgyptiorum,  p.  206.     Nor  does  Jose- 

fxUr.  Bfrmorum^  t  ii  lib.  iv.,  where  he  treats  phus  conceal  this  fact,  Ant.  Jud.  iii.  7,  8  2. 

paittcnlarly  of  Jewish  rites,  borrowed  from  ■  [Le  Clerc,  Ej^st.  Crit.  ix.  p.  260.  ScM.^ 

the  Gentiles,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  *  See  Camp.  Vitringa,  <i«  fiywa^o^a  Te^r^ 

law  of  God.  L  iii.  c  v.  and  L  i.  c.  v.  vii.  [Prideaux,  C<m- 

'  See  Tho.  Gale,  on  Jamblichus  de  mt/ste-  nexiona,  ^c,  pt  l  b.  vi.  anno  446.    2V.] 
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number  of  religious  sects.  That  this  people's  religion  was  worse  than 
the  Jewish,  Christ  himself  signifies.*  Yet  they  seem  to  have  had 
more  correct  views  of  the  offices  of  the  Messiah  than  the  greater  part 
of  the  Jews.'  Upon  the  whole,  although  everything  related  by  the 
Jews  of  their  opinions  cannot  be  taken  as  the  truth,  yet  it  is  undeni- 
able, that  the  Samaritans  adulterated  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  a  profane  alloy  of  pagan  errors.* 

§  18,  The  narrow  limits  of  Palestine  could  not  contain  a  nation  so 
very  numerous  as  the  Jews.  Hence,  when  our  Saviour  was  bom, 
there  was  hardly  any  considerable  province,  in  which  were  not  found 
many  of  that  people  who  lived  by  traffic  and  other  arts.  These  Jews, 
in  countries  out  of  Palestine,  were  protected  against  popular  violence 
and  injuries,  by  the  laws  and  by  the  injunctions  of  the  magistrates.* 
Yet  they  were,  in  most  places,  exceedingly  odious  to  the  mass  of 
people,  on  account  of  their  striking  singularity  in  religion  and  man- 
ners. Upon  the  whole,  it  came  undoubtedly  from  a  special  providence 
of  the  great  Supreme,  that  a  people  which  had  the  guardianship  of 
true  religion,  the  worship,  namely,  of  one  God,  should  be  spread 
over  nearly  all  the  earth,  as  if  to  shame  superstition  everywhere  by 
their  example,  and  in  a  manner  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christian 
truth. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    LIFE    OF    JESUS    CHRIST. 


§  1.  Thn  birth  of  Christ  —  §  2.  His  childhood  and  youth  —  §  3.  His  precursor,  John  B. — 
§  4.  His  subsequent  life  —  §  5.  He  appoints  twelve  apostles,  and  seyenty  disciples  — 
§  6.  Reason  of  this  number  —  §  7.  Fame  of  Christ  out  of  Judea —  §  8.  Success  of  his 
ministry  —  §  9.  His  death  —  §  10.  His  resurrection  and  ascension  to  heaven. 

§  1.  So  many  and  so  virulent  diseases  of  the  human  race  demanded 
a  divine  physician.  From  heaven,  therefore,  when  Herod  the  Great's 
reign  was  near  its  close,  did  God's  own  Son  descend  in  Palestine, 
and,  assuming  human  nature,  became  a  spectacle  to  mortals  of  a 
teacher  that  could  not  err,  and  who  besides,  although  their  king, 
should  answer  for  them  in  the  divine  judgment-hall.  In  what  year 
salvation  thus  shone  upon  the  world,  the  most  persevering  efforts  of 


>  John  iv.  22.  «  John  iv.  25. 

'  The  principal  writers  concerning  the 
Samaritans,  are  enumerated  by  J.  G.  Car- 
pzov,  Critica  Sacra  Vtt.  2'est.  pt.  ii.  cap.  vi. 
p.  595.  [The  most  valuable  are  Chr. 
Cellarius,  Hist,  getitis  Samarit.  in  his  Diss. 
Acad.  p.  109,  &c  Joh.  Morin,  Antiq,  Eccks. 
orient.  Ja.  Basnage.  Histoire  dcs  Juifs^ 
t.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  1 — 13.  H.  Keland,  de  Samnri^ 
tanis,  in  his  Diss,  MisceU.  pt.  ii.  (H.  Pri- 


deaux,  Connexions\  and  Baumgart«n,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Religitmspart.  p.  274,  &e.  8chl.'\ 
*  See  Ja.  Crronovius,  Dicreta  Romana  et 
Asiatica  pro  Judtpis,  ad  cidtum  divinum  per 
Asire  Mimtris  urbes  secure  obeiindunij  Lugd. 
Bat.  1712,  Svo.  [For  a  candid  and  faithful 
accoimt  of  the  8tat<?  of  the  Jews,  both  in 
Palestine  and  out  of  it,  the  English  reader 
is  referred  to  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  pt.  i.  voL  i.  ch.  ii. — vi.  TV.] 
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very  learned  men  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  ascertain.  Nor  will  this 
surprise  us,  if  we  consider  that  the  earliest  Christians  knew  not  the 
day  of  their  Saviour's  birth,  and  judged  diflFerently  of  the  subject.* 
But  of  what  consequence  is  it  that  we  know  not  the  year  or  day 
when  this  light  first  shone,  since  we  fully  know  that  it  has  appeared, 
and  that  nothing  need  prevent  us  from  enjoying  its  brilliancy  and 
warmth? 

§  2.  An  account  of  the  birth,  lineage,  family,  and  parents  of  Christ, 
is  left  us  by  the  four  inspired  writers  who  give  the  history  of  bis  life. 
But  they  say  very  little  respecting  his  childhood  and  youth.  While 
yet  of  tender  age,  he  passed  into  Egjrpt  with  his  parents,  to  escape 
Herod's  cruelty.*  When  twelve  years  of  age,  he  disputed  publicly  in 
the  temple,  with  the  most  learned  Jewish  doctors,  upon  religious 
subjects.  Afterwards,  till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  lived  with 
his  parents,  as  a  good  and  obedient  son.^  Divine  wisdom  has  not 
seen  fit  to  give  us  more  particulars ;  nor  is  it  certain  —  though  many 
think  it  so  —  that  Christ  worked  at  the  trade  of  his  foster-father 


'  Most  of  the  opinions  of  the  learned, 
eonoeming  the  year  of  Chriat's  birth,  are 
collected  bj  J.  A.  Fabriciua,  Bibliographia 
Antiqy4sr.  cap.  vii.  §  ix.  p.  187. — [Consnlt 
also  the  elaborate  Uhronologists,  Scaliger, 
Petaviiis,  Ussher,  &c.,  and  the  ecdes. 
Historians,  Natalia  Alexander,  Pagi,  &c. 
The  birth  of  Christ  was  first  made  an  era, 
from  -which  to  reckon  dates,  by  Dionysius 
Exignois  about  a.d.  532.  He  supposed 
Chi^t  to  hare  been  bom  on  the  25th 
December,  A.U.C.  753,  Lentolus  and  Piso 
Miin^nls.  And  this  computation  has  been 
followed,  in  practice,  to  this  day ;  although 
the  learned  are  well  agreed,  that  it  must  be 
incorrect.  To  ascertain  the  true  date,  there 
are  two  prinemal  daia,  afforded  by  the 
ErangelistA.  I.  It  is  clear,  from  Matt.  ii. 
1.  &c.  that  Christ  was  bom  before  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great,  who  died  alK>ut  Easter, 
A.u.a  7-49  or  750.  (Ijardncr,  Credibility, 
4[c.  pt.  i.  voL  ii.  Appendix.)  Now,  if  Christ 
was  bom  in  the  December  next  before 
Herod's  death,  it  must  have  been  a.  u.  c.  748 
or  749 ;  and  of  course,  fi)ur,  if  not  fire  years 
anterior  to  the  Dionysian  or  vulgar  era. 
n.  It  is  probable,  from  Lu.  iii.  1,  2,  23, 
that  Jesus  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in 
the  1 5th  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar.  Now  the 
rei^  of  Tiberius  may  be  considered  as 
commencing  when  he  became  sole  emperor, 
in  Angnst  A.X7.C.  767  ;  or  (as  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose,  that  Augustus  made  him 
partner  in  the  government  two  years  before 
be  died)  in  ^v.c.  765.  The  15th  year  of 
Tiberios  will,  therefore,  be  either  a.u.c. 
781,  or  779.  From  which  deduct  30,  and 
we  have  ▲.u.c.  751,  or  749,  for  the  year  of 
Christ's  birth;  the  former  ttoo,  and  the 
latter  yJwtr  years  earlier  than  the  Dionysian 
cumpntAtion. — Comparing  these  results  with 


those  obtained  from  the  death  of  Herod,  it 
is  generally  supposed  the  true  era  of  Christ's 
birth  was  A.u.c.  749,  or  four  years  before 
the  vulgar  era.  But  the  conclusion  is  not 
certain,  because  there  is  uncertainty  in  the 
data.  (1)  It  is  not  certain,  that  we  ought 
to  reckon  Tiberius'  reign  as  beginning 
two  years  before  the  death  of  Augustus. 
(2)  Luke  says  'a/wM^  thirtyyearsof  age.'  This 
is  indefinite,  and  may  be  understood  of  29, 
30,  or  31  years.  (3)  It  is  not  certain  in 
which  of  the  two  years  mentioned  Herod 
died ;  nor  how  long  before  that  event  the 
Saviour  was  bom.  Respecting  the  month 
and  day  of  Christ's  birth,  we  are  left  almost 
wholly  to  conjecture.  The  disagreement  of 
the  early  fathers  is  evidence  that  the  day 
was  not  celebrated  as  a  festival  in  the 
apostolic  times.  2V. — The  particulars  of 
this  disagreement  may  be  seen  in  Bingham's 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  ii.  302, 
liOnd.  1726.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  not  possible 
to  prove  that  the  festival  was  observed 
under  the  apostles,  although  many  learned 
men  have  been  of  that  opinion ;  but  of  its 
very  high  antiquity  there  is  no  question; 
and  one  reason  of  the  uncertainty  respecting 
it  may  have  come  from  the  varying  usages 
of  the  East  and  the  West.  The  former 
celebrated  all  in  one  day,  viz.  the  6th  of 
January,  Christ's  incarnation,  the  star  that 
shone  over  the  place  of  his  nativity,  the 
appearance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  his  baptism, 
and  the  manifest^ttion  of  his  divinity  by  the 
change  of  water  into  wine,  at  Cana  of 
Galilee.  The  Latin  Church  celebrated  the 
nativity  on  the  25th  of  December,  and  the 
Epiphany  as  a  distinct  festival.     /S.] 

«  Matt.  ii.  13. 

■  Luke  ii.  51,  52. 
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Joseph,  who  was  a  carpenter.  Nevertheless,  there  were  anciently 
vain  and  false-hearted  persons,  who  ventured  to  fill  up  this  obscure 
part  of  our  Saviour's  life  with  extravagant  and  ridiculous  fables.* 

§  3.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  entered  on  the  offices  for 
which  he  came  into  the  world.  To  render  his  ministry  more  useful 
to  the  Jews,  John,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  priest,  a  man  grave  and 
venerable  in  his  whole  manner  of  life,  was  commissioned  by  God  to 
proclaim  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers.  He 
called  himself  the  Messiah's  'precursor^  and,  warmed  with  holy  zeal, 
he  admonished  the  Jews  to  put  away  their  vices  and  purify  their 
minds,  that  they  might  become  worthy  of  his  benefits,  now  tliat  the 
Son  of  God  was  coming,  nay,  rather,  that  he  had  actually  come. 
He  likewise  initiated  into  the  Saviour's  approaching  kingdom,  those 
who  promised  amendment  of  mind  and  fife,  by  immersion  in  the 
river.^  And  by  this  John,  it  pleased  even  Jesus  himself  to  be  lus- 
trated,  as  others  were,  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  that  he  should 
show  no  neglect,  according  to  his  own  words,  of  anything  that 
Jewish  authority  and  law  required.' 

§  4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  life 
and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ*  All  Giristians  know,  that  for  more  than 
three  years,  amidst  great  sorrows,  molestations,  snares,  and  perils,  he 
instructed  the  Jewish  people  in  the  counsels  and  purposes  of  the  Most 
High ;  nothing  having  been  omitted  by  him  whicli  might  allure  either 
the  rude  and  ignorant  populace,  or  the  wiser  men ;  that  he  led  a  life  so 
holy  and  spotless  as  to  defy  even  every  suspicion ;  finally,  that  by 
stupendous  miracles,  of  a  salutary  and  beneficial  character,  exactly 
suitable  to  his  healing  mission,  he  placed  beyond  all  controversy  the 
truth  of  that  religion  which  was  thus  ofiered  to  mankind. 

§  5.  As  this  religion  was  to  be  propagated  throughout  the  world, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  select  some  persons  for  his  constant  com- 
panions and  intimates ;  who  shoidd  be  able  to  state  and  testify  to 
posterity,  and  to  the  remotest  nations,  with  the  greatest  assurance 
and  authority,  the  events  of  his  life,  his  miracles,  and  his  whole  sys- 
tem of  doctrine.  Therefore,  from  the  Jews  about  him,  he  chose 
twelve  messengers,  whom  he  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  title 
of  Apostles.  They  were  plebeians,  poor,  and  illiterate ;  for  he  would 
not  employ  the  rich,  the  eloquent,  and  the  learned,  lest  the  success 
of  their  mission  should  be  ascribed  to  human  and  natiu^al  causes.* 
These  he  once  sent  forth  among  the  Jews,  diuring  his  lifetime ;  *  but 
afterwards,  he  retained  them  constantly  near  him,  that  they  might 


*  See  a  collection  of  these  fables  by  J.  A. 
Fabricios,  Codex  Apocrvphtu  N.  Test.  t.  i. 
[The  works  here  referred  to,  are  the  Gospel 
of  the  nativity  of  Mary:  the  Previous 
Gospel,  ascribed  to  James  the  Just:  the 
Gospel  of  the  infancy  of  Christ,  ascribed  to 
Thomas:  the  Gospel  of  the  infancy,  &c. 
translated  from  the  Arabic ;  all  of  which 
are  full  of  marvellous  tales  of  miracles  and 
prodigies.     7>.] 


*  Matt.  iii.  2.     John  i.  22. 

■  [See,  concerning  John  the  Baptist, 
Chr.  Cellarius,  two  Diss,  de  vita^  carcere  rt 
suppficio  Jo.  Bapt.  in  his  Diss.  Acad.  pt.  i. 
p.  169,  and  pt  il  p.  373.  Tho.  Ittig, 
Historia  eccles.  primi  S€Kuii  sehcta  capita^ 
cap.  8,  sect  4,  and  Witsius,  Miscell.  SacrCj  ii. 
464,  &c.  Schi.  —Also  G.  B.  Winer,  Bihli- 
sokes  Realwiirtcrhucht  article  Johannes^  2>.] 

M  Cor.  i.  21.  »  Matt.  x.  7. 
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witness  all  that  he  said  or  did.'  But,  that  the  people  might  not  want 
religious  instruction^  he  commissioned  seventy  other  disciples,  to 
travel  at  large  through  Judea.* 

§  6.  The  learned  have  inquired  why  the  Savioiur  appointed  just 
twdve^  neither  more  or  less,  to  be  apostles ;  and  seventy  to  be  his 
disciples ;  and  various  conjectures  are  offered  on  the  subject. 

But  as  it  is  manifest  from  the  words  of  Christ  himself,*  that  the 
number  of  the  apostles  had  reference  to  the  niunber  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  he  wished  to  indicate  to  the 
Jews,  that  he  was  the  supreme  Lord  and  Pontiff  of  the  whole  Hebrew 
race,  which  was  divided  into  twelve  tribes.  The  seventy  disciples  were 
just  equal  in  number  to  the  senators,  composing  the  Sanhedrim,  or 
grand  council  of  the  nation :  and  this  justifies  the  conjecture  that 
Christ  intended,  by  the  choice  of  the  seventy^  to  admonish  the  Jews 
that  the  auUiority  of  their  Sanhedrim  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that 
all  power  in  relation  to  religious  matters,  was  vested  in  him  alone/ 

§  7.  Jesus  himself  gave  instruction  to  none  but  Jews ;  nor  did  he 
allow  his  disciples  to  travel  among  other  nations,  as  teachers,  while 
he  continued  on  earth,*  Yet  the  extraordinary  deeds  performed  by 
him,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  his  fame,  very  early,  extended  to 
other  nations.  There  are  respectable  writers,  who  state  that  Ahgarus^ 
king  of  Edessa,  being  dangerously  sick,  sent  a  letter  to  Christ,  im- 
ploring his  assistance ;  and  that  he  not  only  wrote  an  answer  to  the 
king,  but  also  sent  him  his  picture.^  It  is,  however,  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  not  only  the  letters  of  Christ,  and  Ahgarus^  but  likewise 
the   whole  story,  are  fabrications.^    I  would  by  no  means  venture 

*  [The  title  Apo$tUs  was  giTen  to  those  seventy  disciples  now  extant ;   which  are 

principal  men,  whom  the  high  priests  re-  falsely  ascribed  to  Hippolytus,  and  to  Doei- 

tainea   ifl  their  private  coonseUors;    and  thens.     They  may  be  seen  in  various  works; 

whom  thej  occasionally  sent  as  their  legates  e^.  J.  A.  Fabridus,  LuxEvang.  ^c  pp.  116 

to  the  foreign  Jews;  either  to  collect  the  — 118,  and  annexed  to  the  books  de  Vita  et 

yearly  tax  fbr  the  temple,  or  to  execute  Morte  Mosis,  ed.  Fabricius ;  and  in  T.  Ittig, 

other  commissions.    We  have  not,  indeed.  Hist.  Eccles.  primi.  8<bcuI.  p.  472.     That  no 

a  direct  testimony  at  hand,  proving  that  sort  of  credit  is  due  to  them,  is  shown  by 

the   title   of  apostles  was  given  to    such  Ittig,  ubi  supra ;  by  D.  Blondell,  de  Epis- 

legates  of  the  high  priests  in  the  days  of  copis  et  Presbyt.    p.   93,   and   by  others. 

Cmgt,      Yet  there  is  intimation   of  this  Eusebius,  H.  E.  i  12,  expressly  declares, 

in  OmL  L  1,  and  Jerome  so  understood  the  that  no  catalogue  of  the  seventy  disciples 


See  his  Comjnent.^  ^c,  0pp.  ix.  was  to  be  found  anywhere,  in  his  day.     The 

124.     And  that  after  the  destruction  of  two  lists  nearly  agree;  and  are  evidently 

Jenualem,  the  legates  oi  the  Jewish  Patri-  made  up  by  collecting  together,  without  the 

areha   (who   stood   in   the  place  of  high  least  judgment,   nearly  all  the    names   of 

pneati)  were  called  apostles,  is  fully  proved.  Christians  mentioned  in  the  N.  Testament, 

See  Jerome,  ubi  supra,  and  Eusebius  on  and  particularly  in  the  salutations  of  PauL 

laa.  di.  xviiL  2.     See  lUso  Ja.  Oodefroi  on  TV.] 

Cod,   Theodos,  vi.  251,   ed.  Bitter.     Dion.  *  Matt.  x.  5,  6 ;  xv.  24. 

Petavins,  on  Epipkan,  ad  H<Brts.  xxx.  P.  •  Eusebius,  H.  E.  L  18.     [Here  is  the 


de    Arehontibus    Jttd.    p.    91.  earliest  notice  of  these   Letters.    For  the 

—  From  ^Moaheim  de  Reb.  Chr.  ^c.  p.  69.  earliest  history  of  the  picture,  see  Evagrius, 

See  also  Walch  (of  Ootting.)  Hist.  Patri-  H.  K  iv.  27.     See  the  Letters  themselves, 

arek.  Jud. ;   and  Suicer,    Tkesaur.    Eocles.  with  notes  in]  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Codex  Apo- 

i.  477.     TV.]  cryphus  N.  T.  i.  317. 

*  Luke  x.  1.  ^  J&.  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Jvifs,  i.  c.  18, 
■  Matt  xix.  2S  ;  Luke  xxiL  80.  p.  600.    T.  S.  Bayer,  Historia  Edessena  et 

*  [There  are  two  factitious  lists  of  the  Osro^na^  iii.  104.    J.  S.  Asseman,  Biblioth. 
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to  support  the  credit  of  the  letters;  but  I  see  no  very  weighty 
reason  why  the  thing  itself  may  not  be  considered  as  true  upon  the 
whole. 

§  8.  There  was,  indeed,  no  small  number  of  the  Jews,  who,  moved 
by  so  many  signs  of  divine  authority  in  Christ,  looked  up  to  him  as 
the  Son  of  God :  but  the  leading  men,  especially  the  Pharisees  and 
chief  priests,  whose  crimes  and  vices  he  freely  reproved,  plotted 
against  his  life ;  being  fearful  of  losing  their  honours  and  privileges, 
if  Chinst  should  continue  publicly  to  teach.  Long  were  the  machi- 
nations of  this  wicked  crew  vain  and  fruitless.  But  Judas^  an 
ungrateful  disciple,  disclosing  the  place  of  his  master's  noctiunal  retire- 
ment, he  was  seized  by  soldiers,  at  the  command  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  orders  were  given  for  trying  him  capitally. 

§  9.  He  was  firet  arraigned  before  the  Jewish  high  priest  and  senate, 
upon  a  charge  of  doing  violence  to  the  majesty  and  law  of  Grod, 
Dragged  thence  to  the  tribunal  of  Pilate,  the  Boman  procurator,  he 
was  there  accused  of  sedition,  and  of  treason  against  Csesar.  Neither 
of  these  accusations  could  have  satisfied  fair  and  upright  judges.  But 
the  people's  clamour,  which  an  impious  priesthood  stirred  up,  com- 
pelled Pilate,  against  his  own  conviction,  to  pass  a  capital  sentence 
upon  our  Saviour.  Having  come  into  our  world  to  make  expiation 
for  the  sins  of  men,  and  knowing  that  all  the  objects  of  his  abode 
among  them  were  accomplished,  he  voluntarily  submitted  to  be 
nailed  to  a  cross,  on  which  was  yielded  up  his  spotless  soul  to  Grod. 

§  10.  On  the  third  day  after  his  burial,  he  re-assumed  the  life, 
which  he  had  voluntarily  laid  down;  and  coming  forth  in  human 
shape,  he  made  it  plain  that  God's  justice  could  no  longer  claim  a 
debt  from  men.  He  now  continued  forty  days  with  his  disciples,  em- 
ploying the  time  very  much  in  giving  them  instruction.  To  his  ene- 
mies he  would  not  visibly  appear ;  as  well  for  other  reasons,  as  because 
he  knew,  that  men,  so  unprincipled  as  to  accuse  him  long  ag^  of 
sorcery,  would  resolutely  say,  that  some  spectre  had  arisen,  which  bore 
his  form,  and  came  from  an  evil  spirit's  power.  At  length,  while  the 
disciples  watched  his  movements,  he  went  from  their  presence  up  into 
heaven,  having  first  entrusted  them  with  an  embassy  to  the  human 
race. 

orient.  CUm,  Vat.  i.  654.  [ *  As  to  the  pio  &ble,  in  his  Dis.  dea  Imagea  de  main  divine; 
tnrej  which  is  still  preserved,  and  shown  at  in  the  BiUioth.  Gertnanique,  xyiii.  10,  &c.*] 
Rome,  Is.  Beausobre  has  fully  exposed  the     Mosheim  de  Rebus  Chr,  ^c.  p.  73. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

THE  PB08PEB0US  XYEirrS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

f  1.  Effbsion  of  the  H6I7  Spirit  on  the  AposUes — §  2.  They  preach  to  Jews  and 
Sunaritans — f  3.  Election  of  a  new  apostle  —  f  4.  Paul*s  oonTersion  —  §  5. 
Attention  to  the  poor,  and  a  community  of  goods,  in  the  church  —  §  6.  Many 
efanrdies  planted  by  the  apostles  —  |  7.  Respect  for  Christ  among  the  pagans  — 
I  8.  Canaes  of  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity — §  9.  Extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  eazly  Chiiatianfl —  {  10.  Fictitious  causes  assigned  for  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

§  L  When  Jesus  was  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  eternal  Father, 
he  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  majesty  and  power  on  the  fiftieth  day ' 
after  his  death,  by  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  upon  his  disciples 
and  friends  on  eajih.'  On  receiving  this  celestial  gift  and  teacher, 
they  were  freed  from  all  their  former  ignorance  and  blindness  of 
mind,  and  endued  with  astonishing  alacrity  and  power  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  office.  With  these  mental  endowments,  was  joined 
the  knowledge  of  various  foreign  languages ;  which  was  indispensable 
to  them  in  giving  instruction  to  different  nations ;  and  also  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  promise  of  Christy  that  Crod  would  aid  them,  as  often 
as  should  be  necessary,  by  miracles.' 

§  2.  Relying  on  these  heavenly  aids,  they  first,  as  our  Saviour  had 
enjoined,  sought  converts  among  the  Jews.^  .Nor  was  this  labour 
without  effect,  for  many  thousands  of  them  soon  became  Christians.* 
Vejt  going  to  the  Samaritans,  which  also  their  commission  required,* 
they  gathered  among  them  too  a  Christian  chiu*ch.^  Lastly,  after 
spending  many  years  at  Jerusalem,  and  settling  and  confirming  the 
churches  of  Christ  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  they  went 
away  to  various  nations  of  the  globe,  their  labours  meeting  every- 
where with  very  great  success.' 

*  [From  the  terms  here  used  by  Mosheim,     that  the  Holy  Ghost  actually  imparted  to 
It  would  seem  that  he  supposed  the  effusion     the  apostles.     TV.] 

cyf  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  *  Luke  xxiv.  47 ;  Acts  i.  8 ;  xiii.  46. 

took  place  on  the  Jewish  sabbath,  or  Satur-  *  Acts  ii.  41 ;  iy.  4. 

ditf ;   and  not  on  Sunday^  as  many  haye  '  Acts  i.  8. 

coppoeed.     TV.]  ^  Acts  riii.  14. 

•  Acts  iL  1.  •  [It  appears  from  the  book  of  Actt^  that 
'  [Hosheim,  Comment,  de  Rehus  Christ  the  apostles,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  re- 

4r.  p.  76,  states,  that  he  does  not  account  mained  in  and  near  Jerusalem,  for  seyerul 

the  power  of  working  miracles  among  the  years  after  the  ascension ;    but  how  long 

sapernataral   gifts ;    because    such    power  they  continued  together  is  uncertain.  There 

neither  was,  nor  could  be,  conferred  on  men,  was  anciently  a  tradition,  which  Eusebius 

Omnipotence  alone  being  able  to  work  mi-  states  (H,  K  t.  18),  on  the  authority  of 

raclet ;  so  that,  faUh  to  pray  for  them,  and  Apollonius,  a  writer  of  the  second  century, 

to  expect  them,  at  thehands  of  God,  was  all  as  does  Clemens  Alex.  (Strom,  yi.  c.  5)  from 

D  a 
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§  3.  The  first  care  of  the  apostles  after  our  Saviour's  ascension, 
was  to  make  up  their  number  to  twelve,  according  to  Christ's  own 
precedent,  by  electing  a  holier  person  to  the  place  of  Judas,  who  had 
laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  Therefore,  the  little  company  of  Chrisfs 
servants  at  Jerusalem  being  assembled,  two  men  highly  conspicuous 
for  piety  and  faith  in  Christ,  Bamahaa  and  Matthids,  were  proposed 
as  the  most  worthy  of  that  office.  One  of  these,  Matthias^  either  by 
lot,  which  is  the  general  opinion,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  suffrages  of 
the  persons  present,  was  constituted  the  twelfth  apostle.^ 

§  4.  As  all  these  twelve  ambassadors  of  Christ  were  plain,  \m- 
lettered  men,  while  the  Christian  commimity,  though  still  in  its 
infancy,  needed  a  man  who  could  attack  and  overcome  both  Jewish 
doctors  and  Gentile  philosophers  with  weapons  of  their  own ;  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  soon  aft«r  the  appointment  of  Matthias,  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  created  a  thirteenth  apostle.  This  was  Satdj  who  sub- 
sequently chose  the  name  of  Paul,  and  who  had  been  a  most  viru- 
lent enemy  of  the  Christians,  but  in  whom  a  first-rate  skill  in  Jewish 
learning  was  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Grecian.'  To  this 
truly  admirable  man,  whether  we  consider  his  courage,  his  force  of 
mind,  or  his  patience  and  fortitude  under  difficulties,  how  much  the 
Christian  world  is  indebted,  every  body  knows  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  his  own  Epistles. 

§  5.  The  first  of  all  the  Christian  churches  founded  by  the  apostles,  was 
that  of  Jerusalem :  after  the  form  and  model  of  which  all  the  otJieis 
of  that  age  were  constituted.  That  church,  however,  was  governed 
immediately  by  the  apostles ;  to  whom  were  subject  both  the  preS' 
byters^  and  those  who  took  care  of  the  poor,  or  deacons.  Though 
the  people  had  not  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  Jewish  worship, 
yet  they  held  their  own  separate  meetings ;  in  which  they  received 
instruction  from  the  apostles  and  presbyters ;  poured  forth  united 
prayers ;  kept  up,  in  the  sacred  supper,  a  remembrance  of  Jesus  Christ, 
of  his  death,  and  of  the  salvation  gotten  by  him ;  lastly,  manifested 
their  mutual  love,  partly  by  liberality  to  the  poor,  partly  by  those 
temperate  repasts,  which  from  their  design  were  called  love-feasis.* 

a  spurious  work,  Pradicatio  Petri  — that  the  primitiye  ChrUtians,  rather  than  of  their 

Saviour  enjoined  upon  his  apostles  not  to  Christian  character  and  conduct  in  generaL 

leaye  Jerusalem  till  twelve  years  after  his  See  his  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christ.  S-e,  p. 

ascension.     AhotU  so  long  they  probably  113 — 116.     If  Mosheim^s  interpretatiOD  of 

continued  there :  and  their  being  divinely  that  text  is  erroneous,  as  most  interpreteni 

guided,  in  most  of  their  movements,  might  think  it  is,  this  account  of  the  mode  of 

give  rise  to  the  tradition.     2V.]  worship  in  the  apostolic  church,  rests  on  a 

*  Actsi.  16.  slender  basis.     TV. — Mosheim's  notion  of 
[Mosheim,  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christ,  ^c.  primitive  worship,  founded  upon  this  text, 

pp.  78— 80,aimstoprove,thatl8«icavffA^povf  is,  that  it  consisted  of  preaching,  a  collec- 

o&TWK,  in  Acts  i  26,  signifies  they  gave  their  tion  for  the  poor,  analogous  to  the  offertoiy 

votes ;  and  not,  as  it  is  commonly  under-  collections  of  later  times,  the  administra- 

stood,  they  cast  their  lots.    But  ms  inter-  tion  of  the  Eucharist,   and  prayer.     The 

pretation  is  very  generally  rejected.     TV.]  principal  difficulty  in  fixing  this  constrae- 

•  Acts  ix.  1.  tion  upon   the  woids  of  St.  Luke  here, 
'  Acts    ii.    42.      [Mosheim   understood  lies  upon  the  second  member  in  the  series. 

this  text  as  descriptive  of  the  several  parts     The  original  word  is  Koivmvta,  which  oar 
of  the  ordinary  public  worship  of  these     translators  have  rendered  fellowship,  and 
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Among  the  virtues  by  which  this  first  family  of  our  Saviour's  was 
distiiiguished,  that  which  soonest  struck  attention  wafe  care  for  the 
needy  and  distressed.  For  the  richer  members  liberally  supplied 
what  the  necessities  of  their  brethren  required,  and  moreover  with 
such  a  ready  mind,  that  Luke  writes  of  the  goods  of  all  as  common 
to  alL*  These  words,  though  commonly  understood  as  implying 
community  of  poaseasions,  have  been  so  taken  without  sufficient 
inquiry,  as  is  manifest  both  from  St.  Peter's  words,*  and^other  things. 
They  mean  only  community  of  use.* 

§  6.  The  ambassadors  of  Christ,  leaving  Jerusalem,  travelled  over 
a  great  part  of  the  world ;  and  in  a  short  time  collected  numerous 
religious  societies  in  various  countries.  Of  churches  foimded  by  them, 
not  a  small  number  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books,  especially  in 
the  Acts  of  the  apostles.^  Besides  these,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  they 
collected  many  others ;  both  by  their  own  eflForts,  and  by  the  efforts 
of  their  followers.  But  how  far  they  travelled,  what  nations  they 
visited,  or  when  and  where  they  died,  is  exceedingly  dubious  and 
uncertain.'    The  stories  often  told  respecting  their  travels  among 


vhieh  Grodnfl  takes  to  mean  religious 
conftrenetj  bat  which  la  naed,  both  in  the 
Nev  Testament  and  elsewhere,  for  an 
ekemofljiiaiy  contribution.  See  Bom.  xr. 
26;  2  Cor.  iz.  13;  Heb.  xiii.  16;  and 
Smoer  in  voe.  Jimwwvla.     8,"] 

*  Aetsii  44;  iT.  32. 

*  Acts  T.  4. 

*  [  *  It  is  an  ancient  opinion,  thon^h  not 
older  than  the  fourth  centuzy,  that  in  the 
ehsreh  of  Jerusalem  there  was  such  a  com' 
wuauty  of  goods,  as  existed  among  the 
andeiit  Essenes,  and  now  among  monks. 
But  this  opinion  is  destitute  of  any  solid 
frandjUum ;  resting  solely  on  the  cleclara- 
tion  of  Luke,  that  thej  had  all  things 
eoamcMi.  See  my  Diss,  de  vera  natura 
eommumioms  bonorum  in  ecdesia  Hiero- 
soivm^  which  is  the  first  in  the  second 
Tooime  of  my  Dissert,  ad  historiam  eccl. 
fertinenUs'  Mosheim,  ds  Bebus  Christ, 
#e.  pi  lis.] 

*  Tha  names  of  these  churches  are 
eoDeeted  by  P.  J.  Hartmann,  de  Bebus 
geaHs  Ckristianar.  sub  Apostolis,  c  TiL  p. 
107 ;  and  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Lux  Evang. 
^.  c  T.  p.  S3,  &c 

*  [It  is  a  Tery  ancient  and  current 
report^  eonfirmed  by  many  witnesses, 
tiiat  all  the  apostles  suffered  public  mar- 
^rdotn,  with  the  exception  id  St.  John, 
who  died  a  natural  death  at  Ephesus. 
And  this  opinion  is  so  firmly  belieyed  by 
many  who  would  not  be  thought  credulous, 
that  to  call  it  in  question,  is  to  run  some 
hasard  of  being  cnarged  with  slandering 
those  holy  men.  Such  as  please,  may 
beUere  the  account;  but  let  them  not 
be  ofimdedy  if  I  dadare  the  martyrdom  of 


most  of  the  apostles  to  be  less  certain 
than  they  suppose.  That  Peter,  Paul,  and 
James  died  yiolent  deaths,  I  belieye,  on 
the  testimony  of  the  numerous  ancient 
authors;  but  that  the  other  apostles  did 
so,  I  cannot  feel  so  certain.  As  my  first 
ground  of  doubts  a  yery  ancient  writer  of 
the  second  century,  Heracleon,  a  Valen- 
tinian,  indeed,  but  no  contemptible  man, 
cited  by  Clemens  Alex.  Strom.  L  iy.  c.  9, 
denies  that  Matthew,  Philip,  Thomaet, 
Leyi,  and  others,  confessed  Christ  before 
magistrates,  and  were  put  to  death  for  so 
doing.  He  is  urging,  tnat  the  public  con- 
fession of  himseS  required  by  the  Sayiour, 
Matt.  X.  32,  may  be  made  by  a  holy  and 
Christian  life^  as  well  as  by  a  public 
avowal  before  a  persecuting  magistrate; 
and  he  states  as  proof,  Ob  7^  irdrrcf  ol 
9ui6yAvoi  i)fAo^6yfiffay  r^v  Sick  rris  tp^pris 
itfioXoylayf  ical  i\ii\6ov,  *E^  Stv  MarOoIbf, 
^lAimrof,  6«/Aaf,  Aci4'f,  ical  &AAot  iroKKoi, 
for  not  all  that  were  saved^  made  that  con- 
fession in  words  (before  magistrates),  and 
so  died.  Of  this  number  was  Matthew, 
Philip,  Thomas,  Levi,  and  many  others, 
Clement,  though  he  disapproyes  seyeral 
things  in  the  passage  he  quotes,  leayes  this 
statement  to  stand  as  it  is ;  which  is  proof 
that  he  had  nothing  to  allege  against  it. 
— Philip  is  expressly  declared  not  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom,  but  to  have  died  and 
been  buried  at  Hierapolis;  so  s^s  Poly- 
crates,  in  his  Epistle  to  Victor,  in  Eusebius, 
H.  K  y.  24.  Baronius,  indeed  (Annals, 
A.O  35,  §  141),  and  after  him  many  others, 
maintain,  that  this  was  not  Philip  the 
Apostle,  but  Philip,  one  of  the  seyen 
deacons  of  Jerusalem.    But  Polycrates  says 
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the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  the  Spaniards,  the  Crermans,  the  Americans, 
the  Chinese,  the  Indians,  and  the  Russians,  are  too  recent  and 
unsubstantial  to  be  received  by  an  inquisitive  lover  of  the  truth.'     A 


expressly,  that  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles. — A  still  stronger  argument  is, 
that  all  the  writers  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies, and  among  them  such  as  contended 
for  the  high  digni^  of  the  martyrs,  in 
opposition  to  the  Valentinians,  viz.  Ter- 
tuUian,  Clemens  Alex.,  and  Origen,  never 
mention  but  three  of  the  apostles  as  being 
martyrs ;  namely,  Peter,  Paul,  and  James 
the  elder.  See  Tertullian,  Scorviace,  cap. 
XV. — I  am  therefore  led  to  believe,  that 
the  common  reports  respecting  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ's  ambassadors  were  fabri- 
cated, after  the  days  of  Constantine.  And 
two  causes  might  lead  to  such  reports. 
(1.)  The  extravagant  estimation  in  which 
martyrdom  was  held  made  it  seem  neces- 
sary to  rank  the  apostles  among  the 
martyrs. — (2.)  The  ambiguity  of  the  word 
IkAfrrvpt  martyr^  which  properly  sic;nifies 
a  witness^  in  which  sense  Chnst  himself 
called  his  apostles  fjJprt^s  (Acts  i.  8,  see 
also  Acts  ii.  32),  might  lead  the  more 
Ignorant  to  believe,  and  to  amplify  these 
^bles.  Mosheim  de  Rebus  Christ,  ^c,  pp. 
81 — 84  abridged  considerably.     TV.] 

'  [  *  There  is  not  one  of  the  European 
nations  that  does  not  glory,  in  either  an 
apostle,  or  some  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples, or  at  least  in  some  early  saint  com- 
missioned by  an  apostle,  as  having  come 
among  them  and  collected  a  Christian 
church.  The  Spaniards  sav,  that  the  apos- 
tles Paul  and  Jam^s  the  elder,  with  many 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  other  assistants 
of  the  apostles,  introduced  the  light  of  the 
gospel  into  their  counti^.  And  a  Spaniard 
would  bring  himself  into  trouble  if  he 
0hould  confront  this  opinion.  The  French 
contend  that  Crescens,  a  disciple  and  com- 

C'on  of  Paul,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
mis,  Mary  Magdalene,  &c.,  first  brought 
their  countrymen  to  profess  Christ.  Among 
the  Italians  there  is  scarcely  a  city  which 
does  not  profess  to  have  received  the  gospel, 
and  its  first  minister  from  Paul  or  Peter. 
See  P.  Qiannone,  Histoire  civile  du  royaume 
de  Naples,  t.  i.  74,  76.  And  at  this  day  a 
man  could  not  escape  the  charge  of  heresy, 
who  should  raise  a  question  on  this  subject 
See  J.  Lamy,  Delida  eruditorum,  t  viii.  P^.* 
and  t  xi.  Preface.  The  Germans  assert 
that  Matemus,  Valerianus,  and  many 
others  were  sent  among  them  by  the  apos- 
tles ;  and  that  these  legates  of  St.  Peter, 
and  of  the  other  apostles,  baptized  re- 
spectable numbers  of  persons.  The  British 
think  that  St  Paul  (as  they  infer  from 
Clemens  Rom.  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians), Simon  Zelotes,  AristoboliiSy  and 


especially  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  were  the 
founders  of  their  church.  The  Russians, 
Poles,  and  Prussians,  honour  St.  Andrew 
as  the  founder  of  their  churches.  All  this, 
and  much  more,  passed  for  sober  truth,  so 
long  as  sacred  and  human  learning  lay 
buried  in  shades  and  darkness.  But  at 
this  day,  the  most  learned  and  wise  admit, 
that  most  of  these  stories  were  fiibricated 
after  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  by  men 
unlearned,  or  crafty  and  eager  to  secnie 
distinction  to  their  churches.  See  Aug. 
Calmet's  Histoire  de  Lorraine^  t  i.  p.  xxvl 
Le  Beu^  Diss,  sur  Fhistoire  de  France^  i. 
192,  &c  Jo.  Launoi,  Diss,  qua  locus  SulpitU 
Severi  de  primis  Gallia  martyrihus,  de- 
fenditur,  0pp.  t  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  184. — I 
commend  these  writers;  yet  cannot  agree 
with  them  in  dating  the  commencement  of 
this  fooUsh  zeal  for  the  antiquity  of  their 
churches,  after  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 
It  began  much  earlier.  See  Gregory 
Turon.  de  Gloria  martyrum,  cap.  zii  p. 
735.'  Mosheim,  de  Reb.  Christ.  |r.  pp.  84 
— 86.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what 
Mosheim  says  of  the  foolish  pretension! 
of  the  modern  European  nations  to  a  high 
Christian  antiquity,  that  we  are  to  reject 
all  that  the  ancient  fathers  relate,  concern- 
ing the  labours  of  the  aposUes  after 
Christ*s  ascension.  Mosheim  was  too  ju- 
dicious to  do  this.  He  says,  ubi  suprOf 
pp.  80,  81 :  *  As  to  what  we  are  told  re- 
specting the  transactions  of  the  apostles^ 
tneir  travels,  miracles,  and  death,  if  wo 
except  what  is  gathered  from  the  New 
Test  and  a  few  other  ancient  monumenta, 
a  large  part  is  dubious  and  uncertain. 
Some  things,  however,  have  more  credi- 
bility and  verisimilitude  than  others.  I 
would  not  reject  all  that  is  clearly  attested 
by  Origen,  Eusebius,  Ghregory  Nacianaen* 
Paulinus,  Jerome,  Socrates,  and  some  more 
ancient  writers  quoted  by  Eusebius;  but 
what  is  attested  only  by  authors  subsequent 
to  these,  or  unknown,  I  would  not  readily 
believe,  unless  facts  offer  themselves  to 
corroborate  the  testimony.*  Following 
these  judicious  rules,  we  may  believe  that 
Peter,  ai^er  preaching  long  m  Judea,  and 
other  parts  of  Syria,  probably  visited 
Babylon,  Asia  Minor,  and  finally  Rome, 
where  he  was  crucified. — Paul's  history 
is  given  in  the  Acts  to  about  ▲.d.  64. 
He  was  probably  released  from  captivity, 
visited  Judea,  Asia  Minor,  and  Gh:«eoe,  and 
returning  to  Home  was  there  beheaded 
about  A.  D.  67  or  68.  John  remained  many 
years  in  Judea,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  lived  to  a  vexy  advaiioed 
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great  part  of  these  fitbles  came  forward  after  the  age  of  Cfharlea  the 
GrecU ;  when  most  of  the  Christian  churches  contended  as  vehemently, 
about  ike  antiquity  of  their  respective  origins^  as  ever  did  in  former 
days  the  Arcadians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  other  nations. 

§  7.  Many  who  were  imwilling  to  adopt  entirely  the  religion  of 
Christy  were  induced,  nevertheless,  by  the  fame  of  his  deeds,  and  the 
sublime  purity  of  his  doctrines,  to  rank  him  among  men  of  the 
highest  excellence,  and  even  among  the  gods;  as  appears  from 
numerous  documents.  With  great  veneration,  many  kept  figures  of 
Christ  and  of  his  apostles  in  their  houses.^  The  Emperor  Tiberius  has 
the  credit  of  desiring  to  enrol  Christ  among  the  gods  of  Rome,  but 
to  have  been  unable,  because  he  was  resisted  by  the  senate.'  Although 
many,  at  the  present  day,  think  this  improbable,  there  are,  neverthe- 
kas,  weighty  reasons  which  lead   no  common  men   to   a   different 


opinion.* 

age,  dying  about  a.i>.  100.  He  vns  bon- 
ified to  Pfttmos  about  a.d.  95,  and  was 
gmtlj  rerered.  James  the  elder  (brother 
of  J<^)  was  put  to  death  by  Herod 
Agrippa  about  a^d.  44  (Acts  xii.  1). 
Junes  the  younger,  the  son   of  Alphseus, 

rit  his  life  in  Judea,  lone  presided  over 
dinrch  of  Jerusalem,  and  Uiere  suffered 
aartjrdom,  a  little  before  the  destruction 
of  Jemsalem.  Andrew  probably  laboured 
oa  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the 
Bodem  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  in 
Greeee.  Philip,  either  the  apostle  or  the 
evangelist,  is  reported  to  hare  ended  his 
days  at  Hierapous,  in  Phrygia.  Thomas 
seems  to  hare  trarelled  eastward,  to 
Ptothia,  Media,  Persia,  and  India.  Bar- 
thc^omrw  took,  perhaps,  a  more  southern 
eourse,  and^preached  in  Arabia.  Matthew 
is  also  reported  to  have  travelled  east,  in 
the  modem  Persia.  Of  Simon  the  Canaanite 
nothing  to  be  relied  on  can  be  said.  Thaddeus, 
Lebbens,  cr  Jude  the  brother  of  James,  the 
author  of  an  epistle,  is  reported  to  have 
preadied  at  Eoessa,  in  the  north  of  Syria. 
Of  the  companions  of  the  apostles,  Timothy, 
after  accompanying  Paul  many  years,  is 
said  to  hare  been  stationed  at  Ephesus, 
wfaeze  he  suffered  martyrdom  under  Domi- 
tian  or  Nerra.  Titus,  another  companion 
of  Paul,  is  reported  to  have  been  stationed 
in  Crete,  where  he  died  Mark,  or  John 
Buniamed  Mark,  attended  Paul,  and  after- 
wards Peter,  and  probably  preached  the 
gospel  in  Egypt  Of  Luke,  little  can  be 
Aid,  except  that  he  accompanied  Paul,  and 
wrote  his  history,  viz.  the  book  of  Acts, 
and  a  Gospel  Of  Barnabas,  nothing  can 
be  said  worth  relating,  except  what  is 
learaed  from  the  New  Testament.  See 
J.  A.  Fabridus,  Lux  Evanaeliif  fc.  ch.  t.  pp. 
95^115.     TV.] 

[The  late  Dr.  Burton  thought  St  Paul's 
death  leferrible  to  some  period  between 


the  years  64  and  66,  indusiyely,  probably 
66,  the  13th  of  Nero.  From  his  con- 
version to  his  death,  35  years  seem  to  have 
elapsed  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Chron- 
clogy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  of  St, 
PauFs  Epistles,  Oxford,  1830,  p.  104.    8.] 

*  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vii.  18.  Irensus, 
Hares,  i.  26,  p.  106,  edit  Massuet 

*  ['Tiberius  ergo,  ciyus  tempore  nomen 
christianum  in  seculum  introivit,  annunciata 
sibi  ex  Syria  Palestina,  quae  illic  veritatem 
illius  divinitatis  revelaverant,  detulit  ad 
senatum  cum  prserogativa  suffiagii  sui. 
Senatus,  quia  non  ipse  probaverat,  respuit 
Csesar  in  sententia  mansit,  comminatus 
periculum  acousatoribus  christianorum.' 
(TertulL  Apol.  c.  6).  In  this  passage 
Pearson  would  read,  quia  non  in  se  pro- 
baverat,  for  quia  non  ipse  probaverat,  and 
interpret  the  sentence  thus :  the  senate  re' 
jected  the  proposal,  because  Tiberius  had  not 
approved  a  similar  proposal  in  his  own  case 
— nad  himself  refused  to  be  deified.  Lard- 
ner  contends  that  this  must  be  the  meaning, 
even  if  ipse  is  retained  But  a  sentence 
which  precedes,  Vctus  erat  decretum,  ne  qui 
Dtus  ab  imperatore  consecraretur,  nisi  a 
senatu  probatus,  shows  that  ipse  refers  to 
svnatus:  the  senate  refused,  because  it  had 
not  itself  approved  the  proposal;  and  so 
the  passage  was  translated  in  the  Oreek 
version  used  by  Eusebius.  In  a  subsequent 
passage,  Tertmlian  states,  that  the  account 
of  those  supernatural  events  which  proved 
the  divinity  of  Christy  was  sent  to  Tiberius 
by  Pilate,  who  was  in  his  conscience  a 
Christian,  and  adds  an  expression  which 
implies  that  worldly  considerations  alone 
prevented  Tiberius  from  believing  in 
Christ.     Kaye*s  TertuUian,  p.  110.     §.] 

*  [*  Of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
Roman  emperors  towards  Christianity, 
there  is  a  noticeable  testimony  in  the  Apo- 
logy of  Melito  of  Sardis  addressed  to  Marcus 
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§  8.  The  causes  must  have  been  divine,  which  enabled  men  — 
destitute  of  all  human  aid,  poor,  friendless,  neither  eloquent,  nor 
learned,  fishermen,  publicans,  and  moreover  Jews,  that  is,  persons 
odious  to  all  other  nations  —  in  so  short  a  time,  to  persuade  a  great 
part  of  mankind  to  abandon  the  religions  of  their  fathers,  and  to  em- 
brace a  new  religion,  which  is  opposed  to  the  natural  dispositions  of 
men.  Their  very  words  in  fact  acted  on  the  mind  with  a  force  that 
could  scarcely  be  believed,  and  that  could  come  only  from  above. 
To  it  were  added  prodigies  and  miracles,  a  prophetic  declaration  of 
things  to  come,  the  discovery  of  hidden  counsels,  loftiness  of  mind  in 
the  greatest  emergencies,  contempt  for  all  the  objects  of  ordinary 
ambition,  a  patient,  cheerful  endm-ance  of  sufferings  worse  than  death, 
as  well  as  of  death  itself,  and  finally,  lives  without  a  single  spot^ 
Among  the  things  that  men  believe  most  firmly,  no  one  is  more 
unquestionable  than  that  Jesus  Christ^s  ambassadors  had  all  these 
qualifications,  and  in  abundance.  Imagine  these  holy  men  without 
such  endowments,  and  no  probable  reason  can  be  given  for  the  rapid 
propagation  of  Christianity  by  a  band  so  small  and  feeble. 

§  9.  To  all  this  must  be  added  the  ability  which  these  ambassa- 
dors of  God  possessed,  of  transferring  the  power  of  working  miracles 
to  their  disciples.  Many  had,  accordingly,  no  sooner  been  baptized, 
according  to  Christ's  injunction,  and  consecrated  to  God  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  and  prayer,  than  they  expressed  at  once  their  thoughts 
in  foreign  languages  which  they  had  never  learned,  foretold  future 
events,  healed  the  sick  by  pronouncing  the  name  of  Jesus,  called 
even  the  dead  back  to  life,  and  effected  other  things  above  human 


Antoninris,  which  is  prcseired  by  Eiisebius, 
H.  E.  ix.  26.  MeLto  here  InformB  the 
emperor  that  his  predecessors  not  only 
tolerated  Christianity  amooff  the  other 
religions,  but  also  honoured  it:  V  to^  ol 
mp6yo¥Oi  aov  vpbs  rats  &AAais  ^fniaicflcuf 
irlfifiaay,  which  sect  your  progenitors  treated 
with  eoual  respect  as  the  other  religions. 
Ho  adds,  that  Nero  and  Domitian  were  the 
only  emperors  who  allowed  the  counsels  of 
certain  adversaries  to  influence  them  to 
make  Christianity  a  criminal  thing.  If 
what  Melito  here  says  of  Nero  be  true, 
namely,  that  he  was  influenced  by  the 
counsels  of  malevolent  persons,  to  persecute 
the  Christians,  then  there  may  be  some 
foundation  for  what  John  of  Antioch  says, 
in  Excerptis  Valesianis,  p.  808,  &c.,  that 
Nero  was  favourable  to  the  Christians,  and 
to  Christ,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign. — 
TertuUian,  Apologet.  c.  v.  p.  67,  ed.  Haver- 
camp.,  speaks  of  Tiberius's  desire  to  have 
Chnst  enrolled  among  the  gods,  as  of  a 
thing  universally  known.  Eusebius  (^H.  E» 
ii.  2),  Orosius  {Chron.  Pasch,  vii.  4),  and 
others,  afterwards  repeat  the  stoir,  relying 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Tertullian.  See 
Fr.  Baldwin,  Comment,  ad  Edicta  Veterum 
Principum  Bomanarum  de  Christianis,  pp. 


22,  23,  and  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Lux  EvangeUi^ 
4'c.  p.  221.  But  very  learned  men,  in  thiA 
age,  have  deemed  this  wholly  incredible, 
and  not  at  all  compatible  with  the  character 
of  Tiberius,  and  with  the  state  of  the  empire 
at  that  time.  In  what  manner  men,  equally 
learned  and  ingenious,  have  repelled  their 
arguments,  may  be  seen  in  the  Essay  of 
Theod.  Hasseus,  De  decreto  Tiberiif  quo 
Christum  re/erre  volmt  in  numerum  deorum^ 
Erfurt.  1715,  4to,  and  in  the  French  letter 
of  J.  C.  Iselius,  on  this  subject,  in  the 
Bibliothkque  Germanique^  zxxii  147;  and 
xxziii  12.'  — Mosheim,  de  ffeb.  Christ,  ^-c. 
p.  92,  &c. — See  also  Altmann,  DisquUUio 
historico-critica  de  Epistola  Pilati  eta  Tibe- 
rium^  ^r.  Bern,  1755,  8vo.  In  this  Essay, 
Professor  Altmann  maintains,  (1)  That 
Pilate  was  actually  informed  of  the  resur- 
rection by  the  guard.  (2)  That  he  did 
really  send  to  Tiberius  an  account  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  though  not 
such  an  account  as  the  one  now  extant» 
(3)  That  Tiberius  actually  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  Jesus  should  be  honoured  as  a 
god.  This  subject  is  also  examined  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  Collection  of  Jewish  and  Heathen 
testimonies,  ilL  599,  &c.  ed.  Lend.  IS  15. 
4to.     2V.] 
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power.*     What,  and  how  great  must  have  individuals  appeared,  who 
could  invest  others  with  such  faculties  as  these ! 

§  10.  Such  as  tax  imagination  for  other  causes  of  this  sudden  revo- 
lution among  men,  tell  us  dreams  which  will  please  none  who  know 
the  world.  Some  conjecture  that  the  kindness  of  Christians  to  t^e 
poor  induced  a  multitude  of  idle  and  vicious  persons  to  embrace  their 
fedth.  But  it  is  forgotten  here  that  Christianity  could  not  be  professed 
without  incurring  an  immediate  risk  of  life ;  as  also  that  Christians 
did  not  suffer  in  their  body  the  vicious,  useless,  and  idle.'  Equally 
groundless  is  the  representation  of  others,  that  the  profligate  and 
flagitious  lives  of  the  pagan  priests  caused  many  to  turn  Christians. 
The  profligacy  of  their  priests  might,  indeed,  breed  contempt  of  the 
ancient  religions,  but  it  would  not  infuse  the  love  of  a  faith  which 
put  life^  credit,  and  property  to  the  hazard.  The  man  must  be 
beside  himself  who  could  reason  thus :  *  The  priests  of  the  religion 
which  I  learnt  from  tender  years  lead  wicked  lives :  I  shall,  therefore, 
go  over  to  a  body  that  people  despise  and  the  law  condemns,  although 
neither  life  nor  fortune  will  any  more  be  safe.'  * 

*  See,   among  othen,  Tob.  Pfiumer,  de  to  suffer  death,  rather  than  renounce  thege 

CkariMmatibiu^  nve  donis  miractdoais  anti-  principles ;  this,  I  say,  no  one  can  persuade 

ftuf  stdtsuf,  Francol  1683.  12mo.  me  to  believe.     And,  not  to  protract  these 

'  2  Thess.  iii.  6— 12.  remarks,  whence,  and  by  what  means,  did 

'    [ '  Others    hare    supposed,    that    the  the  apostles  themselrcs  acquire  that  admi- 

Tirtnes   of   the    apostles  and  their  early  rable  virtue  and  sanctity,  which  alone  was 

foUowers — ^their  sobriety,  their  contempt  of  able   to  produce  in   others  an    invincible 

wealth,  their  fortitude,  their  patience,  &c.  determination  to  fly  to  Christ,  and  to  cleave 

—  induced  multitudes  to   put  themselvea  to  him  as  the  only  anchor  of  their  salva- 

under  their  religious  guidance.     Integrity  tion  ?  '  —  *  Others,  following  the  example  of 

and  rirtue  certainly  have  influence  on  the  Celsus,  Julian,  Porphyry,  and  other  ancient 

mind  c^  the  beholder ;  nor  would  I  deny,  enemies  of  Christianity,  bid  us  consider,  that 

that  the  holy  lives  of  the  apostles  produced  the  churches  gathered  by  the  apostles,  were 

some  eSect.    But  we  know,  if  we  are  ac-  composed  of  plebeian  characters,  servants, 

qnamted  with  ourselves  and  with  human  labourers  in  the  fields  and  workshops,  and 

aatiire,  that  purity  of  morals,  and  integrity  women ;    that  is,   of  persons  deficient  in 

of   lile,    though  they  create  respect  and  intelligence,  rank,  and  wealth,  who  might 

rerefence,  rarely    pxt>duce   imitation,   and  easily  be  persuaded  to  believe  almost  any 


r,    if   manifest    disgrace    and   danger  thing  by  persons  of  but  moderate  talents. 

wfll    follow    that    imitation.      We    know  But    this,   which    is    here   so    confidently 

that   Tirtiie^  and  even    the    most  perfect  asserted,  in  the  first  place,  was  not  altoge* 

virtue,    awakens    entire  disgust,   wnen   it  ther  true.    For  the  Scriptures  inform  us, 

requires  men  to  forsake  the  institutions  and  that,  among  those  converted  to  Christianity 

■eotimeots  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  abandon  by  the   apostles,  many  were  affluent,  weU 

their  choeen  eigoyments.    This  is  confirmed  informed,  and  of  respectable  rank.      That 

by  the  example  of  those  very  apostles  who  there  were  persons  of  wealth,  see  1  Tim.  ii. 


axe  said  to  have  converted  the  world  by  the     9,  and  1  Peter  iii.  3.    That  there  were  men 
pnritj  of  their  characters;    nay,  by  the     of  learning  and  knowledge  of  philosophy. 


pie  cf  the  Lord  of  those  apostles,  who  see  1  Tim.  vi.  20,   CoL  ii.   8.    And  that 

tlie  most  perfect  pattern  of  virtue.     I  there   were  some  though  not  many,  noble, 

believe  that  the  blameless  lives  of  the  see  1  Cor.  i.  26.     The  names  of  illustrious 

apostles  indued  individuals,  among  all  na-  persons  who  embraced  Christ  in  the  earliest 

tiona,  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  them,  or  ages  of  the   church,  are  collected  by  D. 

to  show  them  any  abuse ;  but  to  believe  that  Blondell,  de  Episcopis  et  PreabyUru^  p.  236, 

they,   merely  by  their  strict  morals,  and  and  by  J.  R.  Wetstein,  Frttfatio  ad  Ori- 

their  disregard  for  the  common  objects  of  gents  Dial,  contra  Marcion.  p.   13.  —  Se* 

human  attachment,  induced  many  thousands  condly,  those  who  are  not  ignorant  of  the 

to  recognise  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  a  world,  know  that  persons  in  the  lower  walks 

person  whom  the  Jews  had  caused  to  be  of  life,  not  only  value  themselves,  their 

cradfied ;  to  follow  their  own  example,  and  lives   and  their  enjoyments,  as  much  as 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  ADVERSE  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


}  1.  Farsecutions  of  the  Christians  by  Jews  in  Palestine — §  2.  By  Jews  out  of 
Palestine  —  §  3.  Divine  judgments  on  the  Jews  —  §  4.  Ten  persecutions  by  the 
psgana  —  §  5.  Laws  against  the  Christians  —  §  6.  Causes  of  hostility  to  them. 
Charged  with  hatred  to  mankind  —  §  7.  Other  causes  of  persecution  —  §  8.  Slanders 
against  Christians  —  {  9.  Jtfodes  of  trial  and  punishment  —  {  10.  The  martyrs 
and  confessors  —  §  11.  Number  of  them  —  §  12.  Acts  of  the  martyrs  —  §  13. 
Persecution  by  Nero  —  §  14.  Its  extent  —  §  15.  Persecution  under  Domitian. 

J  1.  Although  those  whom  Christ  had  left  as  witnesses  of  his  pro- 
ceedings among  men,  were  most  conspicuous  for  holiness  of  doctnnes 
and  precepts,  equally  so  too  for  innocence  of  life,  yet  the  leading 
men  and  priests  of  the  Jewish  nation,  not  only  poured  upon  them  and 
their  disciples  the  heaviest  injuries  and  insults,  but  also  inflicted 
capital  punishments  upon  as  many  of  them  as  they  could.  This 
appears  from  the  martyrdoms  of  Stephen,  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  of  James  the  Just,  bishop  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,'  The  true 
cause  of  this  hostility,  no  one  doubts  to  have  been  an  angry  feeling  in 
the  priests  and  doctors,  who  feared  the  ruin  of  their  interests,  if 
Christianity  maintained  its  ground. 

.  §  2.  Those  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, had  no  greater  humanity  for  the  innocent  disciples  of  Christ 
It  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  from  other  credible 
records,  that  they  spared  no  pains  to  instigate  the  magistrates  and 
the  populace  to  destroy  the  Christians.  To  this  madness  they  were 
excited  by  the  high  priest  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  living  in  Pales- 
tine ;  who,  as  we  are  informed,  sent  messengers  to  the  foreign  Jews, 
exhorting  them  not  only  to  shim  the  Christians,  but  also  to  persecute 
them  most  acrimoniously.*  They  sought  a  seemly  cloak  for  this 
wicked  system,  by  denoimcing  the  Christians,  as  people  hostile  to 


others  do,  but  they  much  more  ardently 
embrace,  and  cling  to  the  customs,  opinions, 
and  religion  of  their  ancestors,  than  men  of 
genius  and  influence,  the  opulent  and  per- 
sons of  rank.  —  Ignorance  and  timidity 
produce  and  nourish  superstition.  Hence 
the  more  ignorant  and  timid  a  person  is,  a 
stronger  hold  has  superstition  of  his  mind. 
So  that  it  is  an  easier  thing  to  eradicate 
superstition  from  the  minds  of  ten  men, 
than  of  one  woman,  from  a  hundred  well- 
informed  and  ingenuous  minds,  than  from 
ten  ignorant,  stupid  ones.  Yillany  no 
where  reigns  more  than  in  servants  and 
persons  of  abject  condition.    It  would  be 


easier,  therefore,  to  purge  from  iniquity  a 
multitude  of  the  ingenuous  and  well  bom, 
than  even  a  small  numbet  of  slaves.  Hence, 
those  who  make  the  churches,  gathered'  by 
the  apostles  of  Christ,  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  persons  of  no  respectability  or 
rank,  of  slaves,  women,  and  the  illiterate,  in 
my  judgment,  increase,  rather  than  diminish 
the  glory  achieved  by  those  inspired  men.' 
Mosheim,  dt  Rebus  Christ,  pp.  90 — 92.] 

^  Acts  vii.  65 ;  xii.  1,  2.  Joseph.  Antiq, 
Jud.  XX.  8.    Euseb.  H.  K  ii.  23. 

*  See  Justin  Martyr,  DiaL  cum  TVjrpA^m^, 
pp.  61^53,  109,  138,  318. 
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the  majesty  of  Some,  a  malefactor,  most  justly  slain  by  Pilate,  being 
called  by  them  their  king.  Such  was  the  transmission  of  this 
madness  from  father  to  son,  through  successive  generations,  that  the 
Christians  had  henceforth  no  enemies  more  bitter  than  the  Jews.' 

§  3.  But  Grod  himself  exacted  from  this  perfidious  nation  the 
severest  punishments  for  so  many  crimes  committed  against  Jesus 
and  his  friends.  For  he  suffered  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Palestine, 
together  with  the  temple,  to  be  rased  to  their  foimdations,  by  the 
Koman  emperor  Vespasian,  and  his  son  Titus,  about  forty  years  after 
Chrisfs  ascension;  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  people  being 
miserably  butchered,  and  most  of  the  survivors  being  consigned  to 
the  hardships  of  slavery.  The  whole  series  of  transactions,  than 
which  perhaps  one  more  sad  never  happened,  Joaephus,^  himself  a 
Jew,  has  copiously  and  lucidly  detailed.  From  this  time,  the  Jews 
have  encountered  everywhere  a  great  increase  of  popular  malevolence 
and  hatred* 

§  4.  The  Crentiles,  who  were  polytheists,  brought  upon  the  Christian 
church  still  greater  calamities  than  the  Jew9,  whose  anger  wanted 
power.  The  persecutions  of  the  Christians  by  the  Romans  have,  for 
many  ages,  bc^n  accounted  ten  in  nimiber.'  But  the  ancient  history 
of  the  church  does  not  support  precisely  this  number :  for  if  we 
reckon  only  the  general  and  more  severe  persecutions,  they  were 
fewer  than  ten ;  but  if  we  include  the  provincial  and  more  limited 
persecutions,  the  number  will  be  much  greater  than  ten.  Some 
Christians  of  the  fifth  century  were  led  into  a  belief,  by  certain 
passages  of  scripture,  especially  by  one  in  the  Apocalypse,^  that  the 
Christian  body  was  fated  to  undergo  ten  calamities  of  the  heavier 
kind;  to  which  opinion  they  then  accommodated  history,  though 
against  her  will,  not,  however,  all  in  the  same  way.^ 

§  5.  Nero  first  enacted  laws  for  the  extermination  of  Christians. 
Damitian  followed  his  example :  as  did  afterwards  Marcus  Antoninus 
the  philosopher,  Severus,  and  other  emperors,  who  were  hostile  to  the 
Chnstians.  Their  decrees,  however,  were  not  all  equally  severe,  nor 
all  founded  on  the  same  causes.  A  celebrated  lawyer,  of  the  name 
of  DomitiuSy  anciently  collected  all  the  imperial  laws  against  the 
Christians,  in  his  treatise  de  Officio  Proconsulis ;  ®  which,  if  it  were 


'  [Piiwwges  from  early  Christian  writers, 
who  oompLun  of  the  Jewish  persecations, 
are  ecilected  by  J.  A.  Fabridos,  Lux.  Blvang. 
^.  iAlyH  1,  ^  121.  See  also  the  Epist 
of  the  chm^  of  Smyrna,  de  Martyrio  Poly' 
carpi.  If  ziL  ziii     Schl."] 

*  in  his  History  of  the  Jewish  War. 
[CL  Baonage,  Hut,  des  Jutf$,  t  i  c  17. 
SehlA 

'  Ijie  writers  on  these  persecations  are 
eniunerated  by  J.  A.  Fabricms,  Lux,  Evany, 
^.  capL  Til  p.  133,  &c 

*  cL  xriL  12—14. 

*  See  Solpitiiis  Serema,  Bistaria  Sacra, 
ii.  33,  p.  3S7,  ed.  Horn.  Angustinus,  de 
Qivit.  Iki,  xriiL  62.    [In  the  fourth  cen- 


tuiy,  the  number  of  the  persecutions  had 
not  been  defined.  Lactantius,  de  Moriibua 
Persecutorum^  reckons  up  only  six.  Euse- 
bius,  H.  E.,  does  not  stato  their  number; 
yet  we  might  make  out  nine  from  this  writer. 
This  is  the  number  given  by  Sulpitius 
Severus,  in  the  fifth  century.  But  in  his 
times  originated  the  opinion  of  just  ten 
persecutions;  and  Sulpitius,  to  make  out 
that  number,  includes  the  persecution  of 
Antichrist  in  the  end  of  the  world.  See 
Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christ,  jr.  p.  98,  &a 
Schl. — ^Dr.  Hey  considers  that  eleyen  perse- 
cutions may  be  made  out  from  Eusebius. 
Lectures  in  Divinity,  Camb.,1841,  i.  201.  8.] 
•  See  Lactantius,  Instit,  JHvin,  t.   11. 
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now  extant,  would  doubtless  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  the 
church  under  the  pagan  emperors.  Now,  many  things  are  left  wholly 
to  conjecture. 

§  6.  As  the  Romans  did  not  trouble  people  on  account  of  religion, 
and  allowed  even  the  Jews  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  it  is 
not  unreasonably  asked,  what  could  have  caused  all  their  severity 
to  the  Christians,  whose  religion,  most  holy  in  itself,  was  conducive 
to  the  people's  welfare,  both  publicly  and  privately  ?  The^r«^  cause 
of  this  cruelty,  I  conceive  to  be,  because  the  Christians  contemned 
and  abhorred  the  public  religion  of  the  state,  which  was  most  closely 
connected  and  bound  up  with  the  forms  of  Roman  polity.  For 
though  the  Romans  tolerated  all  religions  from  which  the  common- 
wealth had  nothing  to  fear,  yet  they  would  not  suffer  the  sacred  rites 
of  their  ancestors,  as  established  by  the  laws,  to  be  derided,  and  the 
people  withdrawn  from  them.  Both  these  things,  however,  the  Christ- 
ians dared  to  do.  Nor  did  they  assail  only  the  Roman  religion, 
but  likevrise  that  professed  by  every  other  nation.  Hence  the  Romans 
concluded,  that  the  Christian  sect,  besides  its  extreme  arrogance,  had 
an  unfriendliness  to  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  which  threatened 
civil  wars.  This,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  is  that  hatred  of  the  human 
racBy  with  which  Tacitus  taxes  the  Christians ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
any  other  reason  induced  him  to  call  the  Christian  religion  a  pestilent 
superstition,  or  Suetonius  to  brand  it  as  malignant.^ 

§  7.  Another  cause,  of  very  great  weight,  was  the  striking  dissimi- 
larity of  Christian  worship  to  that  of  all  other  religions.  Among 
Christians  were  no  victims,  no  temples,  no  statues,  no  oracles,  no 
orders  of  priests.*  These  things  a  religious  body  could  not  want, 
without  being  commonly  considered  by  ignorant  people  as  destitute 
of  all  religion.  Such,  however,  as  apparently  denied  the  gods,  or 
God  altogether,  were  even  by  the  Roman  laws  accounted  pests  of 
the  human  race.  Besides,  the  worship  of  so  many  deities  found  good 
livings  for  a  countless  throng  of  priests,  augurs,  soothsayers,  dealers, 
and  artizans.     As  all  these  apprehended  want,  if  Christ's  religion 


What  remain  of  these  laws  are  illustrated 
by  Fran.  Baldwin,  Comment,  ad  edicta 
veter.  princip.  Romanor.  de  Chriatianis; 
republished  bj  N.  H.  Qundling,  with  Bald- 
win's  Constantinus  Magnus,  Halle,  1727, 
8vo. 

*  [Tacitus  says  that  the  Christians  cruelly 
and  madly  charged  with  the  crime  of  burn- 
ing Rome  under  Nero,  kaud  perinde  in 
crimine  incfndii,  quam  odio  humani  generis, 
convicti  sunt.  (Annall.  zv.  44.)  He  had 
before,  in  the  same  chapter,  characterised 
their  religion,  as  exitiabilis  superstitio, 
Suetonius  (i^ero,  16)  says,  Christiani,  genus 
kominum  superstitionis  nova  ac  mal^fica. 
8.]  Because  such  as  could  not  endure  the 
sacred  rites  and  the  religion  of  the  Romans, 
nor  those  of  all  the  world,  aeemed  to  be  the 


foes  of  mankind,  and  to  indulge  hatred  to- 
wards all  nations. 

*  [The  primitive  Christians  undoubtedly 
had  no  order  among  them  designated  as 
the  priesthood^  in  the  New  Testaments  But 
reasonings  built  upon  this  hid  hare  some- 
times ^ne  too  far.  The  presbyters  of  the 
apostolic  epistles,  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  representatives,  in  some  respects,  of  the 
Mosaic  priests,  although  the  sacrificial 
duties  of  these  latter,  which  were  their 
great  distinction,  are,  in  strict  accuracy,  no 
more.  Even  this,  however,  some  Chris- 
tians are  unwilling  to  admit,  maintaining  a 
proper,  material  sacrifice  in  the  euchanst) 
and  hence  claiming  a  character  strictly 
sacerdotal,  for  those  who  have  authority  to 
administer  that  sacrament    SJ] 
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should  gain  the  upper  hand,  they  rose  up  against  it  with  united 
strength,  and  wished  to  exterminate  its  followers.^ 

§  8,  They,  whose  interest  it  was  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  order  to  effect  their  object  the  sooner,  disseminated  among 
the  vulgar  the  basest  calumnies  against  every  thing  ChristiaD ;'  to 
which  the  populace,  generally  over  fickle  and  credulous,  gave  assent. 
These  injuries  and  calumnies  may  be  learnt  from  those  writers  who 
defended  Christianity,  in  the  first  ages.'  The  same  persons  cunningly 
persuaded  the  multitude,  that  all  ^e  calamities,  wars,  tempests,  and 
diseases,  that  afflicted  mankind,  were  sent  upon  them  by  the  angry 
gods,  because  the  Christians,  who  contemned  their  authority,  were 
everywhere  tolerated.^     Other  less  weighty  causes  are  here  omitted. 

§  9.  The  various  kinds  of  punishment,  both  capital  and  corrective, 
inflicted  upon  those  who  venerated  Ghriet,  are  described  by  learned 
men,  in  works  professedly  on  that  subject.^  The  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding before  the  tribunals  may  be  seen  in  the  Acta  of  the  Martyrs, 
in  the  letters  which  passed  between  Pliny  and  Trajan,  and  in  other 
ancient  documents.^  But  it  is  clear,  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
the  courts  was  not  always  the  same.  For  the  laws  of  the  emperors, 
by  which  the  magistrates  were  to  be  guided,  differed  importantly  at 
different  periods.  Thus,  at  one  time,  the  Christians  were  carefully 
sought  after ;  at  another,  the  judges  waited  till  some  one  came  for- 
ward to  accuse  them.  Sometimes  the  confessing  or  convicted  Chris- 
tians were  hurried  forthwith  to  execution,  if  they  did  not  renoimce 
their  religion :  at  other  times,  the  magistrates  laboured,  by  various 
species  of  torture  and  cruelty,  to  induce  them  to  apostatise. 

§  10.  Those  who  fell  in  these  perilous  days  of  the  church  under 
punishmenta  of  various  kinds,  were  called  Martyrs ;  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  sacred  writings,  and  denoting  that  they  were  witnesses  for 
OhrisL  Those  who  risked  life  in  professing  Christ  before  the  magis- 
trates, or  for  his  sake  incurred  the  loss  of  health,  or  goods,  or 
honours,  were  denominated  confessors.  Both  obtained  immense 
veneration  and  influence  among  the  Christians;  which  gave  them 
prerogatives  and  honours,  altogether  peculiar  and  extraordinary; 
such,  indeed,  as  might  furfiish  matter  for  a  volume  that  would  be 
useful  in  various  respects.  These  prerogatives  were  undoubtedly 
conferred  to  make  others  more  readily  encounter  evils  of  every  kind 


'  See  the  acoount  of  Demetrius  the  silyei^ 
■mitli.  Acta  zix.  26.  Pliny,  Epitt.  lib.  z. 
m  97.  *The  temple$f  which  were  almost 
Jeaerted,  begin  to  be  frequented  again  ;  and 
the  sacred  rites,  which  nad  been  long  ne- 
glected, aie  again  performed. — The  Tictims 
wfaksh  hitherto  had  fonnd  olrnMi  no  pur- 
ckaMer»y  begin  to  come  again  to  the  market,' 
&c. 

*  This  snbjeet  is  nearly  exhausted  by 
CThr.  Kortholt^  Paganua  Obtrfctator^  seu  de 
CaiumnHsatniilium  in  Christianoa,  in  three 
booln,   Kiton.  169S,  4to.    To  which  add 


J.  J.  Hnldrich,  de  Calumniis  gentUium  in 
ChristianoSj  Tij^nri,  1744,  Syo. 

'  See  Arnobiwi,  adversus  Gentea  [and 
Tertnllian,  Apohget.  c.  40.     8chl.'\ 

*  Anton.  GhAllonius  and  Casp.  Sagittarius, 
de  Cruciatibua  Martyrum ;  the  latter  printed 
at  Jena,  1673,  4to ;  the  beet  edition  of  the 
former  is  Antw.  1668, 12mo.  [Both  contain 
mixtnres  of  the  doubtful  with  the  true :  for 
the  Acta  Martyrum^  now  extant,  cannot  be 
relied  on.    Mosheim,  deReb.  Chr,  ^.] 

*  See  J.  H.  Boehmer,  Jus  EccUe.  Protest. 
tom.  ir.  lib.  t.  Decretal,  tit.  i  {  32. 
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for  Christ's  sake.^  But  as  all  peculiar  privileges,  by  the  fault  of 
men,  have  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  sources  of  evil,  so  these  too, 
not  unfrequently,  were  improperly  used :  they  found  likewise  food 
for  superstition  and  other  evils. 

§  11,  That  a  great  number  of  persons  of  every  kind  and  condition 
suffered  death  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  during  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries,  no  impartial  person  acquainted  with  those  times  can 
entertain  a  doubt.  But,  since  Henry  DodweU  ventured  upon  shaking 
this  ancient  opinion,^  there  have  been  many  who  maintain  with  him, 
that  only  a  few  actually  suffered  death  on  account  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  others,  however,  vehemently  oppose  this  view  as  a  reflexion 
on  assistance  from  above.  Those  who  take  the  middle  path  between 
these  two  extremes,  will  probably  come  nearest  to  the  truth.  The 
martyrs  were  not  so  numerous  as  they  were  anciently  supposed  to 
be,  and  as  some  still  accoimt  them ;  but  they  were  more  numerous 
than  Dodwell  and  his  friends  suppose  them.  Into  this  opinion,  I 
think,  they  will  the  more  readily  come,  who  may  observe  that 
ancient  books  do  not  represent  all  Christians  whatsoever  as  promis- 
cuously harassed  and  put  upon  their  trials,  even  in  the  church's 
most  arduous  times.  Persons  in  the  humbler  conditions  of  life  were 
generally  more  safe ;  while  greater  danger  impended  over  the  rich 
(whose  wealth  had  charms  for  the  judges),  over  the  learned,  also  the 
doctors  and  heads  of  churches,  lastly,  over  such  as  were  talented  and 
eloquent.' 

§  12.  The  words  and  actions  of  the  martyrs,  from  the  time  of  their 
arrest  till  their  last  moments,  were  carefully  committed  to  writing, 
with  a  view  of  reading  them  on  certain  days  as  models  to  posterity. 
But  only  a  few  of  these  Acta  Martyi-um  have  reached  us ;  *  much 
the  greater  part  of  them  having  been  committed  to  the  flames, 
during  the  ten  years'  war  of  Diocletian  against  the  Christians,  when 
imperial  orders  required  all  the  books  and  papers  of  Christians  to  be 
collected  and  burned.  From  the  eighth  century,  indeed,  both  Greeks 
and  Latins  have  used  much  diligence  in  compiling  lives  of  the 
ancient  martyrs ;  that  most  of  them  relate  fables  coloured  with  ar 
infusion  of  rhetoric,  is  admitted  by  the  sounder  heads  even  in  the 
Boman  church.    Nor  is  more  credit  due  to  those  catalogues  of  saints, 

'  [This  seems  too  philosophical  an  account  stance,  will  see  abundant  eyidence  of  the 

of  this  matter.     The  early  Christians  did  operation  of  these  causes ;   but  nothing  of 

not,  thus  coldly,  calculate  distant  conse-  dthat  calculating  policy  of  which  Mooheim 

quences  and  effects,  in  order  to  determine  speaks.     TV.] 

what  place  in  their  affections,  and  what  '  In  his  noted  dissertation,  de  Paucitate 

rank  in  the  church,  they  should  give  to  their  Martyrum,  which  is  the  eleventh  among  his 

brethren  and  pastors  who  suffered  and  died  IHssertt.  Cypn'anica, 

for  their  religion.    Nature,  religion,  and  all  '  [See  Martyrium  IWyearpi^  {12.     Acta 

the  ties  whi<m  united  them  to  Christ,  to  the  Fructuosi^  in  Ruinart's^cto  Martyr,  aincera, 

church,  and  to  one  another,  combined  to  p.  219.     Cyprian,  Epistt.  r.  and  xiv.  pp.  10 

render  these  holy  men  and  consistent  Chris-  and   23,  ed.  Benedict,   and  many  others, 

tians  venerable  and  lovely  in  their  eyes;  'M.oskfAm.de Rebus  Christ,  ^c.  p.  106.     TV.] 

and  of  course  to  procure  ^em  a  rank  and  *  Such  of  them  as  are  not  wholly  un- 

privileges  in  the  church  altogether  peculiar,  worthy  of  credit  were  collected  in  a  moderate 

whoever  reads  the  most  authentic  accounts  sized  folio,  by  Theod.  Ruinart,  Sclccta  et 

of  the  ancient  martyrs,  of  Polycarp,  for  in-  sinccra  Martymm  Acta,  Amstelod.  1718. 
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called  MartyrdogieSf  which  have  either  been  compiled  by  ignorant 
and  incompetent  men,  or  since  much  felsified.  Hence  this  part  of 
ecclesiastii^l  history  enjoys  very  little  light. 

§  13.  Nero  was  the  first  emperor  that  persecuted  the  Christians; 
and  his  cruelty  was  extreme.  He  accused  those  innocent  people  of  a 
crime  which  he  himself  had  committed ;  namely,  that  of  setting  fire 
to  the  city  of  Rome.^  To  make,  therefore,  punishment  correspond 
with  crime,  he  caused  many  of  them  to  illumine  the  streets  of  his 
capital,  at  night,  by  enveloping  their  bodies  in  a  mass  of  fire.'  Others 
he  slew  in  various  other  ways.  This  persecution  began  in  the  middle 
of  November  A.  d.  64.  In  it,  the  ancients  tell  us,  Paul  and  Peter 
suffered  death  at  Some :  but  many  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe 
this,  because  of  its  repugnance  to  chronology.'     This   persecution 


'  See  tlie  two  French  dissertations  of 
Alph.  de  Vignolee,  on  the  caose  and  the 
oommencement  of  Nero's  persecution;  in 
PhiL  Masson's  HUtoire  crtttqtte  de  la  Ei- 
fmbUque  de§  LeUret,  YiiL  74 — 117,  and  ix. 
]  73 — 186.  See  also  Toinard  on  Lactantius 
d§  MortUma  Persecutorum^  p.  398. 

*  ['£t  perenntibns  addita  ludibria,  ut 
ferarom  tergis  contecti,  laniatn  canom  inter- 
irenti  ant  crucibus  affixi,  aut  flammandi, 
atqne  ubi  defecisset  dies,  in  nsum  noctumi 
hiininis  nterentor.'  (Tacit  AnnaU.  xy.  44.) 
This  last  refinement  of  wanton  cmelt^  was 
perpetntedby  inclosing  the  miserable  Yictim, 
iept  upright  br  a  stake,  under  his  chin,  in 
•  Test  smeared  with  combustible  substances, 
•od  setttng  fire  to  it.  Juvenal  is  thought 
to  ffaaob  at  Nero*s  fiend-like  play  in  this 
fiti*^*y**j  in  the  well-known  lines, 

'  Pone  Tigfillinnm,  tseda  lucebis  in  ilia, 
Qna  stantes    azdent^  qui  fixo   gutture 
ftmumt' 

Sat,  i.  155. 

(Hflbird  thus  renders  these  lines  — 

'But  g^ee  at  Tigellinus,  and  you  shine, 
Ghaitt'd  to  a  stidce,  in  pitchy  robes,  and 

Hght, 
Lognbrious  torch,  the  deepening  shades 

of  night' 

In  a  note  he  adds,  '  The  dreadful  confla- 
ffratioii  which  laid  waste  great  part  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  found  to  have 
broken  out  in  the  house  of  Tigellinus.  As 
his  intimacy  with  the  emperor  was  no  secret, 
it  strengthened  the  general  belief,  that  the 
dty  was  burned  by  design.  Nothing  seems 
to  hare  oiraged  l^ero  so  much  as  this  dis- 
eoreiy,  and  to  avert  the  odium  from  his 
&Tourite,  he  basely  taxed  the  Christians 
with  setting  fire  to  his  house.'     S.] 

'  Tillemont,  HisMre  des  Empereurs,  i. 
564,  &c  and  Baratier,  de  Succesm'one  Ro- 
manor,  Ptmtif.  cap.  t.  p.  60.  [All  agree 
that  both  these  apostles,  Pftul  and  Peter, 


were  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Nero :  but 
as  to  me  year  and  phioe,  there  is  controversy. 
Many  question  whether  both  suffered  at  the 
same  time.  They  believe,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Prudentius  (Peristephan.  de 
ptusiane  heator,  Apoatohr.  Petri  et  Patdi, 
w.  5,  6),  that  Peter  suffered  one  year  earlier 
than  Paul;  but  on  the  same  day.  As  to 
the  day  on  which  Paid  suffered,  some 
make  it  the  29th  of  June ;  and  others,  the 
23rd  of  February.  The  year  is,  by  some, 
determined  to  a.d.  64,  so  von  Henschen, 
Acta  Sanctor,  April.  L  D.  Papebroch,  Pro- 
pykBum  ad  Acta  a.  May.  Anton.  Pagi,  Critica 
in  Annal,  Baron,  i.  51,  52. ;  [Pagi  is  de- 
cided for  A.D.  65],  by  others,  a.d.  65,  and 
again  by  others  a.d.  67,  so  Baumgarten; 
and  lastly  by  others,  Jlj>,  68,  so  John  Pear- 
son, Annales  PatUinij  p.  25,  which  is  the 
most  probable  opinion.  The  day  when  both 
apostles  suffered,  was  probably  the  22nd  of 
Fobruaiy.  That  Paul  was  beheaded  during 
Nero*s  persecution,  is  supported  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Eusebius,  H,  E.  ii.  25,  and  of 
Lactantius,  de  Mortibua  Persccutorum^  c.  ii. 
p.  1375,  ed.  Biineman.  As  to  the  places  an 
obscure  writer,  Ulr.  Valenus,  in  a  book  Q^o 
Pi  true  Bofnam  mm  venisse  demonstratur, 
1660,  4to,  p.  40,  denies  that  either  apostle 
suffered  at  Bome,  and  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  their  martyrdom  was  at  Jerusalem: 
which  also  Bale  maintains  in  regard 
to  Peter,  Centur,  Scriptor.  Britan.  p. 
16.  This  opinion  is  confuted  by  various 
writers,  who  are  mentioned  in  Welch's 
Biblioth.  thcol,  selecta,  iii.  458.  On  this 
whole  subject^  consult  W.  Cave,  Life  of 
Paul,  c.  vii.  §  9,  p.  424,  of  his  Antiq.  Apostol. 
Tillemont,  MSm.  pour  servir  &  fkiatoire  de 
riglise,  t  i.  pt  ii.  note  42,  p.  768,  and 
Fabricius,  Codex  Apocryph.  N,  T,  pt.  i.  p. 
450.  On  the  fabulous  circumstances  related 
of  Paul's  martyrdom,  see  J.  G.  Waleh's 
Hist,  Eccles.  N.  T.  p.  277.  Schl.— On  the 
chronology  of  Paul  s  life  and  labours,  see 
Witsii    Melitemata    Lcidcnsia,   1703,  4to. 
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terminated  at  the  death  of  Nero,  who  is  well  known  to  have  been 
his  own  executioner,  A.  d.  68.  For  about  four  yeara^  therefore,  the 
Christians  •  suflFered  every  species  of  cruelty  at  his  hands. 

§  14.  How /ar  the  persecution  under  Nero  extended,  is  not  agreed 
among  the  learned.  For,  while  the  greater  number  suppose  it  to 
have  spread  over  the  whole  Roman  empire^  there  are  not  wanting 
others  who  bound  it  by  the  limits  of  the  capital.  The  former  opinion, 
which  is  the  ancient  one,*  appearing  the  better  supported,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  such  as  think  that  public  laws  were 
enacted  against  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  and  sent  moreover  into 
the  provinces.  To  this  opinion  we  are  led,  among  other  reasons,  by 
the  authority  of  Tertullian,  who  clearly  intimates  that  Nero  and 
Domitian  enacted  laws  against  the  Christians  which  Trajan  so  much 
mitigated  as  to  render  them  inoperative."  The  noted  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  inscriptiony  in  which  Nero  is  commended  for  having 
purged  the  province  of  the  new  superstition^  being  suspected  by  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  I  am  unwilling  to  accept  as  evidence.'  The 
Christians  moreover  were  condemned  rather  as  incendiaries,  than  on 
religious  groimds.*  But  who  can  suppose  that  a  sect,  which  the 
emperor  charged  with  so  great  an  enormity,  ¥ras  tolerated  by  him 
patiently  out  of  Rome  ?  * 


Pearson,  Annates  Paul.,  the  Introductions  to 
the  N.  T.  by  Eichhom,  Bertholt,  Home,  &c. 
and  other  works  referred  to  in  Winer's 
Bihlisches  Realw.  art  Paul.     TV.] 

*  The  first  who  rejected  the  common 
opinion,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  Fran.  Baldwin 
[an  eminent  civilian  of  Paris,  who  died  a.  d. 
15731,  in  his  Commtnt.  ad  edicta  Imperator. 
in  Christiano8^  pp.  27,  28.  After  him,  Jo. 
Launoi,  in  Diss,  qua  Sulpitii  Severi  locus  dt 
prima  niarti/rum  Gallia  epocha  vindicatur^ 
I  1,  pp.  139,  140,  torn.  ii.  pt  i.  of  his  works. 
Still  more  learned,  and  on  the  same  side, 
was  Henry  DodwcU,  Diss.  zi.  in  his  Dissertt. 
CyprianukB,  |  xiii.  p.  59,  whom  many  others 
have  followed :  [as  Jo.  le  Clerc,  Hist.  Ecclrs. 
N.  T.  Cent  i.  p.  428,  Joach.  Lange,  Hist. 
Eccles.  p.  360.  Nicol.  Gurtler,  8yst.  theol. 
prophet,  p.  491.  Baumgarten,  Aussug  dcr 
Kirchengesch.  i.  376  (who  supposes  the 
persecntion  extended  only  so  fai  as  the 
power  of  the  Praetorian  Praefect).  D.  Semler, 
8el.  Capita  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  24.  (Also  J.  E. 
C.  Schmidt  Handbuch  der  christl.  Kirchen- 
gesch.  i.  120,  and  A.  Neander,  Allgem.  Gesch. 
d.  christl.  Kirch,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  137.  Tr.) 
— The  arguments  for  both  opinions  are 
stated  in  J.  G.  Walch,  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  548, 
who  thinks  the  question  to  be  altogether 
doubtfiiL  Jablonsky  was  of  the  same  senti- 
ment Instituit.  Historic  Christ,  antiq.  p. 
40.     8chl.] 

*  TertuUian,  Apologet.  cap.  iv.  p.  46,  edit 
Havercamp. 

*  This  inscription  may   be   seen   in   J. 
Grutems,  Lnscriptionum  t  i.  p.  ccxzxviii. 


n.  9.  [It  is  this:  *Neroni,  ob  provinciam 
latronibus  et  his  qui  novam  generi  humane 
snperstitionem  inculcabant,  puigatam.'  TV.] 
But  the  best  Spanish  writers  do  not  venture 
to  defend  the  authority  of  this  inscription ; 
because  it  has  not  been  seen  by  any  one ; 
and  Cyriac  of  Ancona,  who  first  produced  it 
is  aclmowledged  b^  all  to  be  unworthy  of 
credit.  I  wiU  subjoin  the  decision  of  that 
excellent  and  judicious  historian  of  Spain, 
Jo.  de  Ferreras,  Histoire  genirale  d'Espagne^ 
i.  192 — *I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking, 
that  Cyriac  of  Ancona  was  the  first  that 
published  the  inscription,  and  that  from 
him  all  others  had  derived  it  But  as  the 
credibility  of  this  writer  is  suspected  in  the 
judgment  of  all  the  learned,  and  as  not  a 
vestige  nor  any  recollection  of  this  inscription 
remains,  in  the  places  where  it  is  said  to 
have  been  found,  and  no  one  knows  now 
where  to  find  it ;  every  one  may  form  such 
opinion  of  it  as  he  pleases.' 

«  See  Theod.  Ruinart  Prof,  ad  Acta 
Martyrum  sincera  ft  selecta,  p.  xxxi.  &c. 

'  [Nearly  all  the  facts  relating  to  this 
persecution,  except  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  we  owe  to  Tacitus.  Annals^  lib. 
XV.  c.  44.  After  describing  the  conflagration, 
which  utterly  consumed  three  of  the  fourteen 
wards,  and  spread  ruin  in  serpen  others,  and 
the  efforts  of  Nero  to  soothe  the  indignant 
and  miserable  citizens,  he  says,  'But  no 
human  aid,  no  munificence  of  the  prince, 
nor  expiations  of  the  gods,  removed  from 
him  the  infamy  of  having  ordered  the  con- 
fiagnition.    Therefore,  to  stop  the  damour. 
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5.  Nero  being  dead^  the  fury  of  this  first  war  against  the  Chris- 
oeased.  But  in  the  year  93  or  94,'  a  new  assault  was  made 
them  by  DoTnitian^  an  emperor  little  behind  Nero  in  flagitious 
The  cause  of  the  persecution,  if  we  may  credit  Hegesippus^ 
iax  of  losing  the  throne :  for  the  emperor  had  heard,  some  way 
ter,  that  a  man  would  arise  from  among  the  relatives  of  Christy 
ipon  revolution  and  political  disturbance.*     This  persecution, 

daelj  aocnsed  and  sabjected  to  the 
cquiste  punishmentB,  a  people  hated 
br  crimes,  called  Christians.  The 
'  of  the  secty  Christ,  was  executed  in 
gn  of  Tiberius,  hj  the  procurator 
t  Pilate.  The  pernicious  superstition, 
sd  for  a  time,  burst  forth  again ;  not 
roi^  Judea,  the  birth-plaoe  of  the 
it  at  Borne  also,  where  everything 
IS  and  base  centres  and  is  in  repute. 
first  seized,  confessed;  then  a  vast 
de,  detecteid  by  their  means,  were 
ed,  not  so  much  of  the  crime  of 
;  the  dty,  as  of  hatred  to  mankind. 
siilt  was  added  to  their  torments;  for 
lad  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  they  were 
pieces  by  dogs ;  or,  affixed  to  crosses 
corned,  were  used  as  lights,  to  dispel 
rkness  of  night,  when  the  day  was 

Nero  devoted  his  gardens  to  the 
md  held  Circensian  games,  mixing 
le  rabble,  or  mounting  a  chariot^  dad 
tMclunan.  Hence,  though  the  guilty 
nut  meriting  the  severest  punishment 
i ;  yet  compassion  was  excited,  because 
!ve  destroyed,  not  for  the  public  good, 
satisfy  the  cruelty  of  an  individual.' 
{mears  from  this  account  that  a  vast 
Je  (ntultitudo  ingens)  suffered  at 
— and  suffered  in  a  most  inhuman 
r; — that  they  were  falsdy  accused^ 
r  Nero*s  instigation ;  not  because  he 
ything  against  thtniy  but  because  they 
i  despiiied  people,  and  he  hoped  to 
be  public  odium  from  himself.  But 
le  was  too  plain ;  their  innocence  was 
,  and  Nero*8  fiend-like  merriment  only 
compassion  towards  thnUt  and  in- 
I  the  odium  against  him.  It  is  clear 
his  account,  mat  the  Christians,  in 
inion  of  Tacitus,  deserved  to  be  ex- 
ated  for  their  religion ;  yet  that  Nero 
it  proceed  on  this  grotmd,  but  on  the 
charge  of  their  having  kindled  the 
f  Borne.  Lactantius,  then  {dt  Mor- 
P^rsecuiorum,  cap.  ii.),  erred  in  attri- 
;  other  designs  to  Nero,  namely,  the 
lination  of  the  Christian  raigion, 
ymmenoemtnt  of  this  persecution  is 
lined  V>y  the  time  of  the  couflagration, 

Tacitus   says  {Annals,  xv.  33,  41) 

July  19,  A.D.  Q5  (or  xiv.  Kalend. 
ts,  C.  Lt-canio  et  M.  Licinio  Coss.), 
Sited  six  days.  Some  time  after, 
n    the    same  year,  the    persecution 

'Ii.  I. 


broke  out  But  how  hng  it  cantinuedf  is 
uncertain.  If  Paul  and  Peter  suffered  in 
the  very  last  year  of  Nero*s  reign,  as  the 
fathers  state  (Eusebius,  Chronicon ;  and 
Jerome,  de  Viris  iUttstr.  c  i.  and  v.),  the 

Sersecution  doubtless  ceased  only  on  Nero's 
eath.  But  if  they  suffered  earlier,  then 
we  have  no  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the 
persecution  so  long. — As  to  the  extent  of 
the  persecution,  it  is  wholly  in  the  dark. 
If  we  consider  simply  the  description  of  it, 
or  the  causes  from  which  it  originated,  and 
the  feelings  of  Nero  towards  the  Christians, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  extended 
beyond  the  city  of  Bome  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. Yet  the  general  impression  in  former 
ages,  and  the  belief  of  many  in  this  age, 
make  the  persecution  a  general  one.  The 
only  argument  of  much  plausibility  for  this 
opinion  is  derived  from  a  passage  in  Ter- 
tuUian  {Apdoget.  cap.  iv.  p.  46,  ed.  Haver- 
camp.),  where  he  speaks  of  the  persecuting 
laws  of  the  empire,  as  being  enacted  by  the 
very  vilest  and  most  odious  among  the 
emperors,  and  mentions  Nero  as  the  first 
that '  drew  the  sward*  against  the  Christians ; 
and  Zhmitian  as  the  second  who  did  so. 
Whence  it  is  inferred,  that  Nero,  as  well  as 
Domitian,  must  have  enacted  publio  laws 
agamst  the  Christians ;  and  of  course  that 
the  persecution  in  Nero's  reign  must  have 
been  general,  or  throughout  the  empire. 
But  considering  the  fervid,  rhetorical  style 
of  TertuUian,  this  seems  to  be  a  slender 
foundation,  on  ^liiich  to  ground  a  condusion, 
that  has  no  support  from  well-attested 
facts.     2V.] 

*  [The  predse  year,  in  which  the  per- 
secution by  Domitian  began,  is  not  certain. 
Toinard  has  discussed  the  point  in  his  notes 
on  Lactantius  de  Mortibus  Persecutor  urn, 
cap.  iii.  That  it  raged  in  the  year  96,  is 
stated  by  Eusebius,  jtf.  E.  iii.  18,  but  how 
long  before  this  it  commenced,  is  not  dear. 
—  Pagi  (Crit,  Annal.  Baron,  i.  85,  87) 
supposes  it  began  a.d.  93.  Toinard,  ubi 
supra,  A.D.  94,  and  Dodwell  (Diss.  Cyprian. 
xi.  p.  71),  A.D.  95.  Mosheim  {ae  Rcb. 
Christ,  ^c.)  says  A.D.  94  or  96.     TV.l 

*  See  Theod.  Buinart,  Prtef.  ad  Acta 
Martyrum,  p.  xxxii.  [Thom.  Ittig,  Selecta 
Hist.  Eceles.  capita^  saec  L  c  6,  §  11,  p. 
631.     &A/.] 

*  Eusebius,  H.  R  iii.  19,  20.  [In  this 
simple,  unvarnished  story,  there  is  nothing 
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undoubtedly,  was  severe,  but  the  emperor's  assassination  soon  after- 
wards rendered  it  brief.*  The  principal  martyrs  named  are,  Flavins 
Clemens^  a  consul,  and  Flavia  DoTnitiUa^^  his  niece  or  wife.  In  the 
midst  of  this  persecution,  John,  the  apostle,  was  banished  to  the  isle 
of  Patmos ;  but  whether,  first,  after  being  cast  into  a  body  of  oil  on 
fire,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  he  came  out  alive  and  unhurt,  though 
Tertullmn  and  others  say  so,  many  think  uncertain.* 


difficnlt  to  be  believed.  It  is  therefore 
credible,  that  some  enemy  of  both  Jews  and 
Christians  suggested  to  the  emperor,  that 
the  Jews  were  expecting  a  king  of  David's 
line,  who  would  give  laws  to  the  world ;  and 
that  the  Christians  likewise  believed,  that 
Christ  would  reappear,  and  set  up  a 
splendid  kingdom;  that  from  both  these 
classes  of  people,  insurrections  and  trouble 
were  to  he  feared;  and  that  the  t^rrant, 
enraged  by  the  suggestions  of  the  insidious 
foe,  ordered  all  the  posterity  of  David  to  be 
sought  oat  and  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  to 
prevent  the  Christians  from  making  distur- 
iMince,  he  commanded  them  to  be  put  under 
restraints,  or  to  be  punished  with  severity. 
Mosheim,  de  Reb.  Cnrist.  <fc.  p.  111.] 

*  [The  termination  of  this  persecution  is 
stated  differently  by  the  ancients.  Some 
say,  that  Domitian  himself  put  an  end  to  it 
before  his  death.  Hegesippus  (in  Eusebius, 
H,  EL  iii.  20)  states  that  Domitian,  having 
learned  that  there  were  Christians  of  the 
lineaffe  of  David,  and  kinsmen  of  Christ, 
stiU  hving  in  Palestine,  had  them  brought 
to  Home,  and  interrogated  them  closely 
respecting  their  pedigree,  their  wealth,  and 
the  future  kingdom  of  Christ;  and  from 
their  answers  and  their  whole  appearance 
he  concluded  he  hftd  nothing  to  fear  from 
them,  and  dismissed  them ;  and  thereupon, 
be  published  a  decree,  terminating  the  per- 
secution. So  likewise.  Tertullian  {Apologet, 
v.  60)  says  of  Domitian,  *  He  receded  from 
his  attempt,  and  recoiled  those  he  had 
banished.'  But  Lactantius  {de  Mortibtts 
Pertecutorumy  c  8)  represents  his  acts  and 
edicts  as  repealed  ^fter  hia  death,  when  it 


was  that  the  church  recovered  its  former 
state.  And  Xiphilin,  on  Nerva  (Dkm 
Cassius,  IxviiL  1,  abridged  by  Xiphilin X 
says,  that  'Nerva  recalled  those  banished 
for  impiety,'  i  e.  the  Christians.  Perhaps 
Domitian  published  an  edict  £avoiirable  to 
the  Christians,  a  little  before  his  death,  the 
benefits  of  which  they  began  to  ei\joy,  firsts 
after  his  decease.     Schl.] 

*  [See  Eusebius,  H.  R  iii.  IS,  and 
Chronicon,  ann.  95.  Some  have  mippoaed 
that  the  wife  and  niece  of  Clemens  botk  had 
the  same  name;  and  that  the  first  was 
banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataria^  near 
Italy,  and  the  second,  to  another  island 
called  Pontia.  See  TiUemont,  Mlm.  ii.  124, 
&c.,  and  Fleuiy,  History  of  the  Church,  lib. 
ii.  §  62.     8chl.] 

'  See  the  amicable  discussion  between 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Heumann  and  myself  in  my 
Syntagma  Diss,  ad  historiam  ecdes.  jpert^ 
nentium,  i  497-546.  [Tertollian's  wocda 
{de  Prascr.  adv.  Hmr,  c.  36)  are  ApostoiuM 
Joannes,  posteaquam  in  oUum  igneum  d^ 
mersus  nihU  passus  est^  in  insu&m  retey^ 
iur.  Such  a  brief  and  incidental  notice  of 
a  circumstance,  in  itself  very  unlikeJj,  by  a 
writer  who  was  not  bom  until  fifty  yean  or 
more  after  its  alleged  occurrence,  is  ob- 
viously quite  insufficient  for  establishing 
it  8.  — Mosheim  himself  did  not  think  that 
the  story  was  to  be  treated  with  contempt; 
Burton,  Blccl.  Hist.  Lect  xiL ;  and  Blunt 
{Hist.  Chr.  Ch.  p.  66)  inclines  to  believe 
the  fact,  as  being  well  reported  in  Tertol- 
lian's time,  and  in  conrormity  with  the 
promise  of  protection  given  by  our  Lord. 
S.  Luke  X.  19.     Ed.] 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  STATE  OF  LITERATUBE  AND  PHILOSOPHT. 

I  1.  Tlie  state  of  philosophy  in  the  East  little  known  —  {3.  Philosophy  of  the  Persians, 
Cha]d«aii%  and  Arabians  —  |  8.  Jewish  and  Egyptian  wisdom  —  {4.  The  proper 
oriental  philosophy  —  g  6.  Its  first  principles  —  g  6.  Its  patrons  not  agreed  in  their 
opiniooa  —  |  7.  Its  precepts  concerning  Ood  —  §  8.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  world 
^  I  9.  Concerning  human  souls — §  10.  The  Jewish  philosophy — §  11.  Qrecian  learn- 
ing—  I  12.  Boman  learning  and  philosophy — {   13.  Attention  to  science  in  other 


§  1.  If  it  were  known  what  opinions  were  advanced  and  maintained  by 
the  men  of  most  intelligence  among  the  oriental  nations,  at  the  time 
when  the  Christian  religion  began  to  enlighten  mankind,  many  things 
in  the  early  history  of  the  church  might  be  more  fully  and  more  accu- 
rately explained*  But  only  a  few  fragments  of  oriental  philosophy, 
as  all  know,  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  those  which  have  reached  us 
stiU  need  a  learned  man  to  collect  them  all,  arrange  them  properly, 
and  expoimd  them  sagaciously.' 

§  2.  The  prevailing  system  in  Persia  was  that  of  the  Magi,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  plaiced  over  this  universe  two  principles,  or 
deities,  one  good,  the  other  evil.  Their  followers,  however,  were  not 
agreed  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  these  first  principles.'  Nevertheless, 
this  doctrine  spread  over  no  small  portion  of  Asia  and  Africa,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians, 
though  under  modifications ;  nor  did  it  leave  even  the  Jews  untinc- 
tured  with  its  principles.*  The  Arabians  of  that  age,  and  long 
afterwards,  were  more  remarkable  for  strength  and  courage  than 
intellectual  culture.  They  gained,  indeed,  no  great  credit  in  literature 
before  Mahomet.     This  their  own  writers  do  not  deny.* 

*  There   is  extant  an  English  work  of       *  SeeTho.Ryde.Hutoriareligionisveterum 

Thomas  Stanley,  on  the  History  of  Oriental  Persarum,  Ozon.  1700,  4to — a  very  learned 

Pkilo&aphy,  which  J.  Le  Clerc  translated  work,  but  ill-digested,  and  full  of  impro- 

into  Latin.    But  tlu^  learned  man  has  left  bable  conjectures. 
the  field  o{  oriental  philosophy,  not  to  be         •  See  Jo.  Christoph.  Wolf,  Manichaismus 

f leaned  only,  bttt  to  be  reaped,  by  others,  ante  Maniclugoe,   Hamb.    1707,    Svo;    also 

[e  i*  much  inferior,  both  in  genius  and  Mosheim,  notes  on  Cudworth's  Intellectual 

cTodition,  to  Ja.  Brucker,  whose  HisUyry  System,  p.  328,  423,  &c. 
of  Pkiloaophy  should    by  all    means   be         ^  See  Abulphar^us,  de  Moribus  Arabum, 

consulted.  p.  6,  publishcKi  by  Pocock. 
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§  3.  The  Indians,  from  very  early  times,  were  much  famed  for  their 
love  of  profound  knowledge.  Of  their  philosophical  tenets  we  could 
perhaps  form  an  opinion  at  the  present  day,  if  their  very  ancient 
sacred  book,  which  they  denominate  Veda^  or  the  law^  were  brought 
to  light,  and  translated  into  some  one  of  the  better  known  languages. 
The  accounts  given  by  travellers  among  the  Indians,  concerning  this 
book,  are  so  contradictory  and  fluctuating,  that  we  must  wait  for 
further  information.*  The  Egyptians  were  unquestionably  divided  into 
various  sects,  disagreeing  in  opinion :  *  wherefore  they  seem  to  labour 
in  vain,  who  would  reduce  the  philosophy  of  this  people  to  one 
consistent  system. 

§  4.  But  of  all  the  philosophic  systems  that  were  received  in  Asia 
and  part  of  Africa  during  our  Saviour's  age,  no  one  occasioned  more 
injury  to  the  interests  of  Christianity  than  that  which  bore  the  name 
of  Gnoais^^  that  is,  the  way  to  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  which  has 
been  already  styled  by  us  the  Oriental^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Gre- 
cian philosophy.  From  this  school  issued  the  founders  and  leaders  of 
those  sects,  which  during  the  three  first  centuries  occasioned  most  of  the 
difficulties  and  uneasinesses  in  Christian  aflfairs.  In  striving  to  make 
Christ's  simple  and  most  holy  wisdom  agree  with  the  precepts  of  that 
philosophy  which  they  had  imbibed,  men  gave  birth  to  various  and  sur- 
prising dreams,  obtruding  doctrines  upon  their  followers,  that  were  some 
of  them  ludicrous,  others  intricate  and  obscure  to  a  strange  degree.  The 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  who  contended  against  these  sects, 


*  I  have  recently  learned,  that  this  most 
desirable  book  has  been  obtained  by  some 
French  Jesuits  residing  in  India,  and  that  it 
has  been,  or  will  be,  deposited  in  the  king  of 
France's  library.  See  Lettrc  du  P.  Cahmtte 
a  M.de  Cartigny^  dans  des  Lettres  Sdifiantea 
et  curinises  des  Miss.  Etranghes,  xxi.  Re- 
cueil,  p.  456,  &c,  and  xxiii.  Rec.  p.  161. 
[The  extensive  collections  of  MSS.  de- 
posited in  the  library  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Bodleian,  and  the  libraries 
at  Berlin  and  Paris,  have,  in  the  last 
eighteen  years,  given  a  powerful  impulse 
to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  literature.  The 
principal  parts  of  the  Veda  have  bet^n 
edit^  commented  upon,  and  in  part 
translated.  The  term  Veda,  in  its  widest 
acceptation,  comprehends  the  whole  circle 
of  sacred  lore,  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  priestly  caste. 
The  most  ancient  parts  of  it  are  embodied 
in  four  large  collections  (sanhita).  Of 
these,  the  Rigveda  contains  1,028  hymns, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  addressed  to  the 
deified  powers  in  the  sky,  atmosphere,  and 
earth ;  such  as  the  bright  heaven,  the  sun, 
the  dawn,  the  Dioscuri,  wind  and  fire. 
In  the  Yajurveda  we  find  the  liturgy  used 
at  the  principal  sacrifices ;  while  the  S&ma- 
veda  is  composed  of  sent^mces,  selected 
from  the  Ri^veda,  for  chanting  at  the  liba- 
tion of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant     The 


hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda  were  chiefly 
applied  to  superstitious  purposes;  such  as 
imprecations,  invocations  of  particular 
plants  and  amulets,  and  other  usages  of  a 
magic  and  private  character.  To  each  of 
these  four  Vedas  is  appended  a  BrAhmana, 
or  theological  section,  treating  of  sacrifices 
and  their  ritual  accompaniments,  together 
with  legendary  matter,  serving  to  illus- 
trate the  original  texts.  The  Upanishads^ 
or  philosophical  disquisitions  on  the  nature 
of  God  and  the  human  soul,  form  the  last 
part  of  what  is  properly  called  VedOy  or 
sacred  knowledge.  For  an  accurate  infor- 
mation on  the  whole  subject,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Colebrooke's  Misctllaneous 
Essay s^  vol.  i. ;  R.  Roth,  zur  Geschickte  da 
Weda ;  A.  Weber,  Vorksungen^  and  more 
especially  to  M.  Miiller's  History  of  ancient 
Sanskrit  Literature.  —  For  this  note  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Aufrecht,  Professor  of  Sans- 
krit at  Edinburgh-     Ed.l 

*  See  Mosheim's  notes  on  Cudworth's 
Intellectual  System,  i.  416. 

•  [rp&ffts,  Gr.  knowledge ;  by  way  of 
eminence.  Hence  pretenders  to  this  kind 
of  knowledge  were  called  Gnostics,  or  knouh' 
ing  ones.  'It  was  a  leading  tenet  of 
Gnosticism,  that  the  supreme  God  was 
unknown  befor<^  the  coming  of  Christ* 
Burton's  Bampton  Lectures,  38,  note.     5.] 
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round  an  origin  for  them  in  the  principles  of  Plato ;  but  those  good 
men,  being  acquainted  with  no  philosophy  but  the  Grecian,  and  igno- 
rant of  everything  oriental,  were  deceived  by  a  certain  relationship 
between  some  of  the  Platonic  opinions,  and  such  as  were  current  in 
the  east.  Whoever  compares  the  Platonic  philosophy  carefully  with 
the  Gnostic  will  readily  see  that  they  are  widely  diflFerent.* 

§  5,  The  first  principles  of  this  philosophy  seem  to  have  been  the 
dictates  of  mere  reason.  For  the  author  of  it  undoubtedly  thus 
argued :  Many  are  the  evils  in  this  universe,  and  men  are  borne  on- 
wuds  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse  to  the  doing  of  things  that  reason 
condemns.  Yet  that  intemsd  mind,  from  which  all  spirits  have 
emanated,  being  unquestionably  free  from  every  evil  qu^ty,  is  infi- 
nitely good  and  beneficent.  Hence  the  source  of  the  evils  with  which 
the  world  abounds  must  be  something  external  to  the  Deity.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  external  to  Him  but  matter ;  this,  therefore,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  seat  and  origin  of  all  evil  and  vice.  From  these 
principles  the  conclusion  was,  that  matter,  like  God,  has  existed  from 
eternity,  though  not  by  God's  will  or  command,  but  by  the  power  and 
labour  of  some  other  nature,  inferior  to  God ;  that  it*was  formed,  as  we 
see  it,,  into  the  world ;  and  that  the  human  race  was  not  created  by  the 
supreme  Deity,  but  by  one  less  perfect  and  powerftd.  For  who  can 
believe,  that  a  God  infinitely  good,  and  quite  incapable  of  knowing 
rice,  ever  brought  matter  into  shape,  bad  and  vicious  as  its  nature  is, 
and  tempered  it  with  a  portion  of  his  own  perfections  ?  When  they 
attempt^,  however,  to  go  further,  and  find  some  way  of  accounting 
for  the  chance  or  contrivance  which  had  so  skilfully  worked  up  that 
rude  and  malignant  matter,  especially  for  the  union  of  bodies  made 
from  it  with  heavenly  spirits,  then  reason  and  natural  analogies  forsook 
thenu  The  inventive  faculty  was,  therefore,  necessarily  tasked  for  some 
Eabulous  mode  of  accounting  for  the  world,  and  the  origin  of  mankind. 

§  6.  But  as  those  who  imdertake  to  explain  things  obscure  and 
difficult  by  means  of  mere  conjecture  can  very  seldom  agree,  so  those 
who  attempted  to  solve  this  difficulty  split  into  various  sects.     Some 

*  [This  account  of  an  oriental  philosophy ^  common  to  the  early  Greek  cosmogonical 

the  part'Dt  of  Gnosticism,  is,  as  Dr.  Murdock  speculations  as  well,  to  substitute  a  physical 

BW,    not    an    historical  description  of   an  for  an   intdligent  cause  of  creation.      He 

ietoal  system,  but  an  abstract  idea  formed  quotes  Tittmann    {Tractatus    de    vestigiis 

by  combining  and  systematising  the  tenets  Gnosticorum  in    N.    T.   frustra  guasitis^ 

common  to  Uie  Gnostic  schools,  and  elimi-  Lips.   1773)  to  show  that  Gnosticism  was 

PM^Tig  their  differences.     Mosheim's  words  unknown  in  the  first  century ;  and  Lewald 

imply  that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  Comm.  ad  hist.  ^c.  de  doctrina  Gnostica, 

Rich  a  school;  but  he  appears  (Comm.  de  Heidelb.  1818)  to  prove  that  it  is  materially 

Be&us,    ^c.    19 — 21,   and  Diss,   de    causis  different  firom  any  known  ancient  system. 

nppasitorum  librorum  inUr  Christianos  sac.  Cf.  Neander,  Allgem.   Gesch.  d.  Chr.  Relig. 

primi  et  secundi,  ffc.  3 — 6)  to  have  confessed  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  627.  —  The  fathers  traced  it 

thai  he  has  little  evidence,  except  the  ne-  to  Platonism ;  Lewald  to  the  Zend  system ; 

ity   of  the   supposition,  in   his  favour.  J.  J.  Schmidt  to  Buddhism ;  Mcihler  thinks 


Mnrdock    traces   Gnosticism,    in    common  that  it  proceeded  directly  and  entirely  from 

with    the    Jewish    CabVmla,    to    (1)    the  an  exaggerated  principle  of  practical  Chris- 

oriental  tendency  to  substitute  contempla-  tianity,  viz.  contempt  of  the  world,  seeking 

tion  or  speculation  for  ratiocination,  in  the  a  speculative  basis  in  an  eclectic  application 

■earch  for  truth;  and  (2)  to  the  inclination  of  the  old  systems.     Gieseler,  i.  135.     Ed.] 
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conceived  that  there  roust  be  two  dernal  first  principles,  the  one  pre- 
siding over  light,  the  other  over  matter ;  and  by  the  contests  between 
these  principles,  they  accounted  for  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in 
our  world.  Others  assigned  to  matter,  not  an  eternal  lord,  but  an 
architect  merely ;  and  they  represented  one  of  those  immortsd  beings 
whom  God  produced  from  himself,  as  impelled  by  some  unforeseen 
chance  to  employ  himself  in  reducing  to  order  the  matter  which  lay 
remote  from  the  residence  of  God,  and  in  fabricating  mankindL 
Others  again  set  up  a  sort  of  triumvirate,  considering  tiie  supreme 
Deity  to  diflFer  not  only  from  the  principle  of  matter,  and  of  all  evil, 
but  also  from  the  creator  of  this  world.*  When  these  three  systems 
came  to  be  dilated  and  explained,  new  controversies  unavoidably 
arose,  and  numerous  divisions  followed ;  as  might  be  expected  firom 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  as  the  history  of  those  Christian  sects 
which  followed  this  philosophy  expressly  declares. 

§  7.  Yet,  as  all  these  sects  set  out  upon  one  first  principle,  their 
disagreements  did  not  prevent  them  from  holding  in  common  certain 
doctrines  and  opinions  respecting  God,  the  world,  mankind,  and  some 
other  points.  T^us  they  all  maintained  the  existence  from  eternity 
of  a  Being,  full  of  goodness,  wisdom,  and  the  other  virtues,  of  whom  no 
mortal  can  form  a  complete  idea,* — a  Being  who  is  the  purest  light, 
and  is  diffused  through  that  boundless  apace  to  which  they  gave  the 
Greek  appellation  of  Pleroma ;  •  that  this  eternal  and  most  perfect 
being,  after  existing  alone  and  in  absolute  repose  during  an  infinite 
period,  produced  out  of  himself  two  spirits,  of  different  sexes,  and  both 
perfect  resemblances  of  their  parent ;  that  from  the  marriage  of  these 
two  spirits,  others  of  a  similar  nature  originated;  that  successive 
generations  ensued ;  and  thus  in  process  of  time  a  celestial  family 
was  formed  in  the  Pleroma.  This  divine  progeny  being  unchange- 
able and  quite  incapable  of  perishing,  these  philosophers  chose  to 
impose  upon  it  the  name  of  Kiaw,  Mon,  a  term  which  signifies  an 
eternal  nature,  not  liable  to  time  and  its  vicissitudes.^      But  how 

'  [This  appears  to  have  been  the  main  the  vAi^pcvfia,  in  the  first  sense,  he  would  be 

f(*ature  of  the  religious  reformation  intro-  also  in  the  second.     Being  admitted  into  a 

duccd  into  Persia,  by  Z*»rdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  company  is  being  admitted  into  the  place 

whom  Plutarch  places  five  thousand  years  occupied  by  that  company;   as  admission 

before  the  Trojan  war,  but  who  is  thought  into  a  family  is  admission  into  the  kouM 

really  to    have    lived  under   Darius  Hy-  where  that  family  resides.'     Hey*8  Lectures, 

staspes.      Burton's  BampUm  Lectures,   p.  i.  262.     S.] 

48.     8.]  *  [The  word  tuiov  properly  signifies  an 

*  [•  Beside  the  name  of  first  Father,  or  iiifinite,  or,   at  least,    indefinite  duration^ 

first  Principle^  they  called  him  also  Bythus,  and  is  opposed  to  a  finite  or  a  temporary 

as  if  to  denote  the  unfathomable  nature  of  duration.     But  by  metonymy  it  was  used 

his  perfections.'  —  Burton's  Bampton  Lee-  to  designate   immutable  beings  Yiho  exist 

tuns,  p.  36.     8.'\  for  ever.     It  was   so   used,   even   by  the 

Fulness  {Marl.).    [*Michaelis  uses  it  Greek  philosophers,  about  the  commence- 

for  a  hiavifi,  that  is,  n place. — The  Easterns  ment  of  the  Christian  era;  as  appears  firom 

conceived  a  vXlifKufia,  in  the  sense  of  a  a  passage  in  Arrian,  Diss.  EpieUt.  n,  |  5, 

system,  or  complete  company,  made  up  of  where  au^it  is  opposed  to  Mptnrot,  or  to  a 

God  and  his  attendant  al&vts ;  also  in  the  frail,  changeable  being.     Od  7^  c(fU  al^ 
sense  of  a  space  occupied  by  them :  and  it  >^^A'  Mpttwos,  fiipos  rSr  wdmtp,   i§s  ipm 

would  generally  be  difficult  to  say  in  which  hf^par   (IptrTrjvai  /i«  Ht  &$  r]^r    Apov,  mil 

of  these  senses  the  word  was  used ;  for  if  a  iro^cAOcti'  &s  &pay,      *  I   am  not  an   JSkm 

man,  or  superior  being,  was  admitted  into  (an  eternal  and  unchangeable  being),  but  • 
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orous  these  .^ona  were,  was  a  subject  of  controversy  among 
■ 

L  Beyond  the  r^on  of  light  where  God  and  his  family  dwell,* 
I  a  mde  and  unformed  mass  of  matter,  heaving  itself  continu- 
n  wild  commotion.  This  was  not  only  set  in  order  at  a  certain 
by  one  of  the  celestial  race  that  had  gotten  out  of  the  Pleroma^ 
r  by  some  chance  or  by  God's  direction,  but  was  adorned  likewise 
men,  and  other  animals  of  different  kinds,  with  various  things 
es,  and  then  tempered  and  corrected  with  a  certain  portion  of 
and  celestial  matter.'  This  Fabricator  of  the  world,  who  was 
iguished  from  the  supreme  Deity,  ordinarily  bore  the  name  of 
urge^^  Now,  he  is  one  that,  with  many  distinguished  qualities, 
natural  arrogance  and  greediness  of  rule.  He  asserts,  therefore, 
an  of  unquestionable  right  to  the  empire  of  that  new  world, 
i  was  constructed  by  him,  wholly  excluding  the  supreme  Deity, 
requiring  divine  honours  from  mankind  for  himself  and  lus 
iates  in  government. 

'.  Men  were  compoimded  of  an  earthy  and  vicious  body,  joined 
A  soul,  plucked  somehow  from  the  Deity  himself,  and  of  heavenly 
Of  which  parts,  the  nobler,  the  soul,  that  is,  miserably  suffers 
r  the  body,  which  is  the  seat  of  all  lusts,  being  not  only  drawn 
by  it  from  knowing  and  worshipping  the  Great  Supreme,  to 
tar  and  reverence  of  this  world's  Creator  and  his  associates,  but 
illed  with  love  of  things  that  are  earthy  and  please  the  senses. 
this  wretched  bondage  God  labours  to  rescue  his  daughters  in 
IS  ways ;  and  especially  by  the  messengers  whom  he  often  sends 
^m.  But  the  Demiurge  and  his  associates,  eager  to  retain  their 
•,  resist,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  divine  purpose  of  recalling 
back  to  himself,  and  with  great  pains  obscure  all  knowledge 
I  supreme  Deity.    Meanwhile,  such  souls  as  renounce  the  framers 


nd  a  part  of  the  uniTerse,  as  an  hour 
rt  of  the  day;  like  an  hour  I  must 
nd  then  pass  away.* — It  was  there- 
it  ft  novel  application  of  the  tenn 
r  the  Gnostics,  to  use  it  as  the 
don  of  a  celestial  and  immortal 
And  even  the  fathers  of  the  ancient 
apply  the  term  to  angels,  both  good 
L  That  all  who  were  addicted  to  the 
.  philosophy,  whether  Greeks  or  not, 
B  term  in  this  sense,  appears  from  a 
in  Manes,  the  Persian,  who,  as 
ine  testifies,  called  the  celestial  beings 
or,  aj9  Augustine  translates  it,  sttcida. 
[iftTe  supposed  it  so  used  even  in 
9  Test,  e.g.  Ephes.  iL  2,  and  Heb.  i. 
sheim,  de  Reb.  Christ,  ^c.  p.  30.] 
leee  imaginary  beings,  called  sorae- 
£(9iM,  from  their  existence  before 
lA,  at  other  times  Efnanations,  from 
ie  of  their  production,  were  repre- 
!•  more  or  less  numerous,  according 
rent  schemes.  Each  pair  was  inferior 
vfaich  produced  it,  so  that  the  whole 


race  gradually  deteriorated  as  its  members 
sprang  forth  at  greater  distances  from  the 
original  divine  emanator.  Burton's  Bamp- 
ton  Jjectures,  p.  36.  8.] 
«  [Cf.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  B.  iii.  1.  S.] 
'  ['After  the  form  and  fashion  of  an 
ideal  world,  which  existed  in  the  JNeroma, 
or  in  the  mind  of  the  supreme  God.' — 
Burton's  Bampton  Lectures,  37.     8.'\ 

*  [That  is,  Creator ;  or,  more  closely,  the 
Artificer,  Arifuovpyti'  rk  /u^  Syra  woitt 
— A7ifjuovpy6s'  X^^P^'^'^X'^h  tcoTcunctvaffriis, 
(Hesych.)  Prometheus,  in  classical  mytho- 
logy, is  evidently  the  oriental  Demiurae. 
He  formed  men  of  clay,  which  Luaan 
represents  as  a  crime  against  heaven,  and 
then  stole  fire  from  above  for  their  use. 
The  latter  charge  shows  the  Greeks  to  have 
borrowed  the  &ble  without  understanding 
it.  Its  eastern  inventors  made  their  hero 
steal  fire,  not  for  the  ordinary  use  of  man, 
but  for  animating  him  with  a  reasonable 
soul  of  heavenly  origin.     iS.] 
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and  rulers  of  this  world,  lifting  themselves  up  towards  their  real 
parent,  and  repressing  the  motions  excited  by  depraved  matter,  go 
straight,  when  freed  from  the  body,  into  the  Pleroma ;  while  those 
which  continue  in  the  bondage  of  superstition  and  matter  must  pass 
into  other  bodies,  till  they  are  sufficiently  aroused.  Yet  God  will 
ultimately  prevail ;  and  having  restored  to  liberty  most  of  the  souk 
now  imprisoned  in  bodies,  will  dissolve  the  fabric  of  the  world ;  the 
primitive  tranquillity  will  then  return,  and  God  will  reign  with  the 
happy  spirits  in  undisturbed  felicity  to  all  eternity. 

§  10.  What  face  was  worn  among  the  Jews  by  learning  generally, 
and  by  pliilo8(5phy  in  particular,  may  be  judged  from  such  things  as 
have  been  already  said  in  discoursing  of  that  nation.  Many  in  it,  we 
may  first  remark,  as  appears  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  taught 
and  preached  up,  when  that  book  was  written,  the  recondite  know- 
ledge which  they  call  Cabbala.  Now  this  is  a  system  very  nearly  akin 
in  many  things  to  that  philosophy  which  we  call  oriental ;  or  rather 
it  is  this  philosophy  itself,  accommodated  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
tempered  with  some  mixture  of  truth.*  Nor  were  the  Jews,  at  that 
time,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Grecian  doctrines ;  for  some  of  them  had 
actually  been  incorporated  into  their  own  religion,  from  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Of  the  opinions  which  they  had  adopted  from 
the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Syrians,  I  shall  say  nothing.' 

§  11.  The  Greeks  are  regarded,  by  most  writers,  as  continuing  to 
hold  the  first  rank  in  learning  and  philosophy.  There  were  among 
them,  at  that  time  especially  at  Athens,  acute  and  eloquent  men,  who, 
besides  teaching  the  precepts  of  philosophy,  as  held  by  the  ancient 
sects  founded  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  instructed  youth 
in  the  principles  of  eloquence  and  polite  literature.  So  that  such  as 
were  eager  for  learning  resorted  in  great  numbers  to  Greece  from 
all  quarters.  Nor  was  there  a  smaller  supply  of  Greek  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians  to  be  found  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt ;  which  caused  a 
similar  concourse  to  that  place,  as  if  to  a  mart  of  libera^  arts. 

§  12.  Among  the  Romans  in  this  age  every  branch  of  learning  and 
science  was  cultivated.  The  children  of  good  families  were,  from. 
their  earliest  years,  instructed  especially  in  Grecian  learning  and 
eloquence ;  they  next  applied  themselves  to  philosophy  and  jurispru- 
dence ;  lastly,  they  sought  in  Greece  the  higher  branches  of  intellec- 
tual cultivation.'  Among  the  philosophers,  none  were  more  acceptable 
to  the  Romans  than  the  Epicureans  and  Academics,  whom  the  leading 
men  followed  in  great  numbers,  in  order  to  spend  life  in  pleasure 
without  fear  of  consequences.  While  Augustus  lived,  cultivators  of 
elegant  literature  were  in  high  credit.     But  after  his  death,  the  suc- 

*  [*  The  Jewish  Cahbala  may  be  loosely  iii.  [but  espedallv  Bnicker*s  Hist,  CriL 
defined  to  be  a  mystical  system,  affecting  the  Philos,  t.  ii.  period  ii.  pti.Lii.ci.  p.  652. 
theory  and  practice  of  religion,  founded  upon      SckfA 

oral  tradition.' — Burton's  Bampton  Lectures,  '  See  Paganini  Gaudentii  liber  de  Philoso- 

51.     &]  phia  apud  Bomanoa  initio  et  progressu^  in 

•  See  J.  F.  Buddeus,  Introductio  in  His-  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Ifova  variorum  scriptorum 
toriam  Philos.  Hebraorum ;  and  the  writers  coUectio,  Halle.  1747.  Svo,  2nd  edition, 
earned  by  Wolfios,  Bibliotheca  Hebraica^  t. 
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ceeding  emperors  being  more  intent  on  the  arts  of  war  than  those  of 
peace,  these  studies  generally  sank  into  neglect. 

§  13.  The  other  nations,  as  the  Germans,  Celts,  and  Britons,  were 
certainly  not  destitute  of  men  distinguished  for  their  genius  and  acu- 
men. In  Craul,  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  had  long  been  much 
famed  for  their  attention  to  learning :  ^  and  they  had,  doubtless,  dif- 
fused knowledge  among  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Among  the  Celts,  the 
Druids^  who  were  priests,  philosophers,  and  legislators,  were  renowned 
for  their  wisdom ;  but  the  accounts  of  them  now  extant  are  not  suflScient 
to  acquaint  us  with  the  nature  of  their  philosophy.'  The  Bomans 
moreover  introduced  literature  and  philosophy  into  all  the  countries 
which  they  brought  under  their  subjection,  with  a  view  of  softening 
the  popular  manners  and  gradually  bringing  about  civilisation.^ 


CHAPTER  II. 


HISTOBT   OF  THE  TEACHEBS,  AND  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT   OF  THE   CHURCH. 

I  1.  Necessity  of  teachers  in  the  church — §  2.  Extraordinaiy  teachers — §  3.  Authority 
of  the  Apostles  —  §  4.  The  seventy  disciples  —  §  5.  Christ  nowhere  determined  the  form 
of  his  church.  Constitution  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem — §  6.  Eights  of  the  people. 
Contributions  for  the  public  expense — §  7.  Equality  of  the  members.  Eights  of  ini- 
taation.  Catechumens  and  the  faithful — §  8.  Order  of  rulers.  Presbyters — §  9. 
Prophets — §  10.  Deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Deaconesses — §  11.  Bishops — 
I  12.  Character  of  episcopacy  in  this  century — §  13.  Origin  of  dioceses,  and  rural 
bishops — §  14.  Whether  there  were  councils  and  metropolitans  in  the^r^^  century — 
{16.  The  principal  writers ;  the  apostles — §  16.  Time  of  completion  of  the  canon  — 
I  17.  Apocryphal  writings  and  jw««Afp^apAa — §  18.  Clemens  Romanus — §  19.  Writ- 
ings fiUsely  ascribed  to  him — §  20.  Ignatius  of  Antioch — §  21.  Poly  carp,  Barnabas, 
Hermas — {  22.  Character  of  the  apostolic  fathers. 

§  1.  As  it  was  our  Saviour's  will  to  collect  a  society  for  himself  out 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  earth,  one  too  which  should  continually  keep 
increasing,  he  necessarily  began  by  choosing  certain  individuals  to 
act  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  human  race,  and  as  extra/yrdinary 
teachers.  After  these  had  established  religious  bodies  everywhere,  it 
was  needful  for  him  to  provide  for  placing  ordinary  teachers,  and 
interpreters  of  his  will,  in  the  societies  that  had  been  formed,  who 


*  See  the  Histaire  litUraire  de  la  France^ 
par  de*  Rdiffieux  Binidictins,  Diss,  prelim. 
p.  42,  ^cc 

'  Ja.  Martini,  Religion  des  Gaidoia,  liv. 
L  cap.  21,  p.  176 ;  and  various  others  who 
have  written  concerning  the  Druids.  [This 
work  of  Martin  is  said  to  be  far  inferior  to 
the  following:  viz.  Histoire  des  Celtes  et 
partictdihrtment  des  Gaulois  et  des  Ger- 
wuntu,  par  Sim,  Pelloutier,  augmentie  par 
M,  de  Chiniac,  Paris,  1771,  8  vols.  12mo, 


and  2  vols  4to;  also  Fr^ret,  Obss.  sur 
la  nature  et  les  dogmes  de  la  relia.  GauUnse ; 
in  the  Histaire  de  VAcad.  des  Inscrip, 
t  xviii. ;  and  his  Obss.  sur  la  relig.  des 
GauloiSy  4'C.t  in  the  Mhnoires  de  Littha- 
ture,  tiris  des  rigistres  de  rAcad.  deslnscrip. 
t.  xxiv.  Paris,  1766. — ^Also  the  introductory 
part  of  Alsatia  Ulustrata,  autore  J.  Dan. 
Schoepflino,  i.  §  96.  Colmar.  1761,  foL— 2r.] 
"  Juvenal,  Sat.  xv.  110—113. 
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should  not  only  repeat  the  doctrines  which  were  learnt  firom  the  tadtra^ 
ordmary  ones,  but  also  keep  the  people  to  their  &ith  and  practice. 
For  any  religion  will  gradually  be  corrupted  and  become  extinct, 
unless  tiiere  are  persons  continually  at  hand,  who  shall  explain  and 
inculcate  it. 

§  2.  The  extraordinary  teachers,  whom  Christ  employed  in  setting 
up  his  kingdom,  were  those  intimate  friends  of  his  whom  the  Scrip- 
tures denominate  apostles;  and  those  seventy  disdpleSj  of  whom 
mention  was  made  above.  To  these,  I  apprehend,  must  be  added 
those  who  are  called  evangelists ;  that  is,  as  I  suppose,  those  who 
were  either  sent  forth  to  instruct  the  people  by  the  apostles,  or  who,  of 
their  own  accord,  forsaking  other  employments,  assumed  the  office  of 
promulgating  the  truths  which  Christ  taught.^  And  to  these,  we 
must  fiulher  add  those  to  whom,  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  God 
imparted  ability  to  speak  in  foreign  languages,  which  they  had  never 
learned.  For  he  on  whom  the  divine  goodness  conferred  the  gift  of 
tongues^  was  bound,  in  my  judgment,  to  infer  from  the  thing  itself^ 
that  God  designed  to  employ  his  ministry  in  propagating  the  Chris- 
tian religion.* 

§  3.  Many  have  imdertaken  to  write  the  history  of  the  apostles ; 
although  it  is  a  theme  replete  with  fables,  doubts,  and  difficulties, 
when  we  take  leave  of  the  particulars  that  are  found  in  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  more  ancient  writers  of  Christian 
afifairs.^  Now,  an  apostle  was  a  man  divinely  instructed  and  sent 
by  Christ  to  mortals,  with  the  power  of  making  laws,  coercing  the 
guilty  and  depraved,  when  it  should  seem  advisable,  and  of  working 
Tairacles  besides,  when  there  should  appear  occasion  for  them.  Thus 
he  was  to  make  known  everywhere  the  divine  will,  and  the  way  of 
salvation,  separating  such  as  obeyed  God's  voice  from  the  remaining 
crowd,  and  binding  them  together  by  the  tie  of  a  society.* 

§  4.  Our  knowledge  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ -is  still  more 
imperfect  than  that  of  the  apostles ;  for  they  are  but  once  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.*  Catalogues  of  them,  indeed,  are  extant ;  but 
these  being  made  up  by  the  later  Greeks,  have  little  or  no  autho- 
rity and  credibility.  Their  mission  was,  as  appears  plain  from  the 
very  words  of  Luke,  solely  to  the  Jewish  nation.  Yet  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  after  the  Saviour's  ascension  to  heaven,  they  performed 
the  duties  of  evangelists,  and  taught,  in  various  countries,  the  way 
of  salvation  which  they  had  learned  from  Chi^ist.^ 


»  Ephes.  iv.  11.    Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  37. 

«  1  Cor.  xiv.  22,  &c. 

■  These  writers  are  enuraeTated  by  Gasp. 
Sagittarius,  Introductio  ad  historiam  eccles. 
cap.  i.  p.  2 ;  and  by  J.  Fr.  Buddeus,  ds 
Ecelesia  Apostolica,  p.  673,  &c.  [See  aboTe, 
p.  i.  c  iv.  {  6,  notes.     TV.] 

♦  See  Fred.  Spanheim,  d^  Apostolis  ei 
Apostohiiif  0pp.  ii.  280,  &c.  In  ascribing 
legislative  powers  to  tlie  apostles,  I  have 
proceeded  considerately,  and,  as  I  think,  on 
good  grounds.    I  am  aware  that  eminent 


men,  at  this  day,  deny  them  this  power  ; 
but  perhaps  they  differ  from  me  more  in 
words  than  in  reality.  [Mosheim  founded  his 
opinion  on  Matt.  x.  20;  John  xiii.  20; 
Luke  X.  16;  1  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  1 — 4, 
84;  and  Titus  i.  6.  See  his  Instil,  hist 
Christ,  majores^  p.  158,  &c     8c}dl\ 

•  Luke  X.  1. 

•  Catalo|!:ues  of  the  seventy  disciples  are 
extant,  subjoined  to  the  lAhri  III,  dt  Vila  ft 
Morle  MosiSf  elucidated  by  Gilbert  6aul- 
min ;  and  again  published  by  J.  A.  Fabri- 
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§  5.  As  to  the  external  form  of  the  church  and  the  mode  of 
governing  it,  neither  Christ  himself  nor  his  apostles  gave  any  express 
precepts.  We  are  therefore  to  understand,  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  this  thing  is  committed  to  the  times,  and  to  the  prudence  of  those 
who  direct  public  affairs  in  both  their  branches.*  If,  however,  as  no 
Christian  doubts,  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  acted  by  divine  com- 
mand and  guidance,  then  that  form  of  the  first  Christian  bodies,  which 
found  its  way  to  all  other  churches  from  the  one  organised  at  Jeru- 
salem by  the  very  men  who  had  been  intimate  with  Christ,  must  be 
taken  for  divine.  From  this,  however,  you  will  not  make  out  that 
it  is  eternal  and  immutable.  Now,  each  Christian  association,  in 
those  primitive  times,  was  composed  of  the  people^  the  presiding 
offijoerSj  and  the  assistants  or  deacons.    These  must  be  the  component 


dns,  Bibliotkeea  Greea,  p.  474.     [See  note 
on  Cent  i  p.  L  c  3,  §  6.     TV.] 

*  ['  Those  who  imagine  that  Christ  him- 
self, or  the  apostles  bj  his  direction  and 
aathoritj,  appointed  a  certain  fixed /arm  of 
church  government^  are  not  agreed  what  that 
form  was.  The  principai  opinions  that  have 
been  adopted  npon  this  head,  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  /our  following.  The^^r^^  is, 
that  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  who  maintained 
that  Christ's  intention  and  appointment  was, 
that  his  followers  should  be  collected  into 
one  sacred  empire^  subjected  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  Si.  Feter  and  his  successors,  and 
dirided,  like  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  into 
aereral  provinces ;  that,  in  consequence 
thereof,  Peter  fixed  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical 
dominion  at  Borne,  but  afterwards,  to  alle- 
viate the  burthen  of  his  office,  divided  the 
church  into  three  greater  provinces,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  world  at  that  time, 
and  appointed  a  person  to  preside  in  each, 
who  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  patriarch; 
that  the  European  patriarch  resided  at 
Rome,  the  Asiatic  at  Antioch,  and  the 
African  at  Alexandria ;  that  the  bishops  of 
each  province,  among  whom  there  were 
various  ranks,  were  to  reverence  the  au- 
thority of  their  respective  patriarchs,  and 
that  both  bishops  and  patriarchs  were  to 
be  passively  subject  to  the  supreme  dominion 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  See  Leo  Allatius, 
de  perpetuo  Consensu  eccles.  Orunt.  ei  Occi- 
dent, ub.  i.  cap.  iL ;  andMorin,  Exercitat.  ec- 
deeiast.  lib.  i  Exerc.  L  This  romantic  ac- 
count scarcely  deserves  a  serious  refutation. — 
The  second  opinion  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  makes  no  mention  of  a 
supreme  head,  or  of  patriarchs  constituted 
by  divine  authority ;  but  it  supposes  that 
the  apostles  divided  the  Roman  empire  into 
as  many  ecclesiastical  provinces  as  there 
were  secular  or  civil  ones ;  that  the  metropo- 
litan bishop,  i.  e.  the  prelate  who  resided  in 
the  capital  city  of  each  province,  presided 
over  the  clergy  of  that  province ;  and  that 


the  other  bishops  were  subject  to  his  au- 
thority. This  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  some  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Romish 
church  (Petrus  de  Marca  <20  Concord,  sacerd. 
et  imperii,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  Morin,  Exerc, 
eccles.  lib.  i.  Exerc.  xviii. ;  and  Pagi,  Critica 
in  Annal.  Baronii,  ad  ann.  37,  i.  29),  and 
has  also  been  favoured  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  British  divines  (Hammond,  Diss, 
de  Episcop. ;  Beverege,  Cod.  Canon,  vet. 
eccles.  tnndic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  tom.  ii.  Patr. 
Apostol.  and  Ussher,  d^  Origine  episcop.  et 
mitropol.  p.  20).  Some  Protestant  writers 
of  note  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  (Bas- 
nage,  Hist,  de  FEglise,  tom.  i.  livr.  i.  cap.  8. 
Boehmer,  Annot.  ad  Petrum  de  Marca  de 
Concordia  sacerd.  et  imperii,  p.  143). —  The 
third  opinion  is  that  of  those  who  acknow- 
ledge that  when  the  Christians  began  to 
multiply  exceedingly,  metropolitans,  patri- 
archs, and  archbishops  were  indeed  created, 
but  only  by  human  appointment  and  au- 
thority; though  they  confess  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  consonant  to  the  orders  and 
intentions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  that 
there  should  be,  in  every  Christian  church, 
one  person  invested  with  the  highest  autho- 
rity, and  clothed  with  certain  rights  and 
privileges,  above  the  other  doctors  of  that 
assembly.  This  opinion  has  been  embraced 
by  many  English  divines  of  the  first  rank 
in  the  learned  world,  and  also  by  many  in 
other  countries  and  communions  —  The 
fourth  and  last  opinion  is  that  of  the 
preshyterians,  who  affirm  that  Christ s  in- 
tention was,  that  the  Christian  doctors  and 
ministers  should  all  enjoy  the  same  rank  and 
authority,  without  any  sort  of  preeminence 
or  subordination,  or  any  distinction  of  rights 
and  pririleges. — The  reader  will  find  an 
ample  account  of  these  four  different  opi- 
nions with  respect  to  church  government  in 
Dr.  Mosheim's  larger  history  of  the  first 
century.'     Maclaine.] 
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parts  of  every  society.  The  highest  authority  was  in  the  people, 
or  the  whole  body  of  Christians ;  for  even  the  apostles  themselves 
inculcated  by  their  example,  that  nothing  of  any  moment  was  to  be 
done,  or  determined  on,  but  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
brotherhood.*^  And  this  mode  of  proceeding  both  prudence  and 
necessity  required  in  those  early  times. 

§  6.  The  assembled  people,  therefore,  elected  their  own  presiding 
officers  and  teachers,  or  freely  approved  such  as  came  recommended 
by  others.  They  also  either  repudiated  laws,  proposed  by  the  presid- 
ing officers  at  their  meetings,  or  voted  for  making  them  binding :  they 
both  excluded  and  readmitted  wicked  and  unworthy  members ;  they 
decided  the  controversies  and  disputes  that  arose ;  they  heard  and 
determined  the  causes  of  presbyters  and  deacons ;  in  a  word,  they 
did  everything  which  marks  the  parties  invested  with  supreme  power 
in  any  state.  All  these  rights  the  people  paid  for  by  supplying  the 
funds  necessary  for  supporting  the  teachers,  the  deacons,  and  the  poor^ 
for  strengthening  the  common  interest,  and  warding  oiBF  unforeseen 
dangers.  These  funds  consisted  of  voluntary  contributions  of  every 
kind,  brought  by  individuals,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  their 
public  meetings,  and  usually  called  oblations. 

§  7.  Among  all  members  of  the  church,  whatever  might  be  their 
account  or  condition,  there  was  the  most  perfect  equality.  This 
they  manifested  by  their  love-feasts,  by  calling  each  other  brethren 
and  sisters,  and  in  other  ways.  Nor  in  this  first  age  was  there 
any  distinction  between  the  initiated  and  candidates  for  initiation. 
For  whoever  professed  to  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  to  depend  on  him  alone  for  salvation,  was  immediately 
baptized,  and  admitted  into  the  church.  But  in  the  process  of  time, 
as  Christianity  extended,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  if  not  necessary,  to 
distribute  the  people  into  the  two  classes  oi  faithful  and  catechumens.^ 
The  former,  being  such  as  had  been  solemnly  taken  into  the  society 
by  baptism,  might  be  present  at  all  the  parts  of  religious  worship,  and 
enjoy  the  right  of  voting  in  meetings  of  the  church.  The  latter,  being 
yet  unconsecrated  by  the  lustral  sacrament,  were  neither  admitted  to 
the  common  prayers,  nor  the  sacred  supper,  nor  to  the  meetings. 

§  8.  The  presiding  officers  of  the  church  were  denominated,  some- 
times presbyters  or  elders,  a  designation  borrowed  from  the  Jews, 
and  indicative  rather  of  the  vrisdom  than  the  age  of  the  persons; 
and  sometimes,  also,  bishops  i  for  it  is  most  manifest,  that  both 
terms  are  promiscuously  used  in  the  New  Testament  for  one  class  of 
persons.*    These  were  men  of  gravity,  and  distinguished  for  their 


'  Acts  i.  16 ;  vi.  3 ;  xv.  4 ;  xxi.  22. 

•  [Euseb.  Demonstratio  Evangdica,  vii.  2.] 


Acta  X3L  17,  28.    PhU.  i.  1.     Tit  i.  6, 
7.     1  Tim.  iii.  1. 

[Yot  the  N.  T.  contains  a  caution  to 
Timothy  against  accusations  of  an  '  elder  * 
{presbyter)  unsupported  by  two  or  three 
witnesses,  speaks  of  Titus  as  left  in  Crete  to 
'  set  in  order  the  things  wanting,  and  ordain 


elders  in  every  city,*  and  mentions  indivi- 
dual 'angels*  in  connexion  with  the  seven 
Asian  churches.  (1  Tim.  v.  19.  Tit  i.  5. 
Rev.  i.  20.)  The  ancient  and  obvious  ex- 
planations of  these  texts  are,  that  Timothy 
was  bishop  of  Ephesus,  Titus  of  Crete,  and 
that  each  of  the  Asian  churches  had  its  own 
bishop.     8."] 
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reputation,  influence^  and  sanctity.*  Some  of  them,  it  is  commonly 
inferred  from  St.  Paul's  words,*  taught  the  people,  others  rendered 
public  services  in  some  other  way.  If,  however,  this  distinction'between 
teaching  and  ruling  elders  ever  existed  at  all,  which  I  neither  affirm 
nor  deny,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  long  continu- 
ance, for  St.  PauJ,  requires  of  all  presbyters  or  bishops,  that  they  be 
able  to  teach  and  instruct  others.' 

§  9.  As  few  among  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  were  learned 
men,  and  fit  for  imbuing  with  a  knowledge  of  heavenly  things  minds 
unprepared  for  it,  God  saw  the  necessity  of  raising  up,  in  many 
churches,  extraordinary  teachers,  to  discourse,  when  the  Christians 
met,  on  things  pertaining  to  religion,  and  reason  with  the  people  in 
his  own  words.  These  are  the  persons  who  in  the  New  Testament 
are  called  prophets.*  The  functions  of  these  men  are  limited  too 
much  by  those  who  make  it  to  have  been  their  sole  business  to  ex- 
pound the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  and  especially  the  prophetic 
books.*  Whoever  professed  to  be  such  a  herald  of  God  was  allowed 
publicly  to  address  the  people ;  but  there  were  present  among  the 
hearers  divinely  constituted  judges,  who  were  at  no  loss  to  distin- 
guish true  prophets  from  false  ones.  The  order  of  prophets  ceased 
when  the  necessity  for  them  was  past. 

§  10.  That  the  church  had  its  public  servants  or  deacoTis^  from  its 
first  foundation,  he  will  not  doubt  who  recollects  that  no  society  can 
be  without  such  persons,  but  least  of  all,  bodies  like  the  first  ones 
formed  among  Christians.  Those  young  men^  accordingly,  who 
carried  out  the  corpses  of  Ananias  and  his  wife,  were,  without  ques- 
tion, the  deoAions  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  attendant  upon  the 
apostles,  when  it  met,  and  awaiting  their  commands.®     These  first 

'  1  Tim.  iii.  1.    Tit.  i.  6.  /unction  or  office.     For  the  same  change  is 

•  1  Tim.  V.  17.  made  in  these  words,  as  in  the  word  presh^teTf 

•  1  Tim.  iii  2.  See  concerning  the  word  which  everyone  knows  is  indicative,  some- 
prrsffyier.  Camp.  Vitringa,  de  Synagoga  times  of  age,  and  sometimes  merely  of  office. 
trtrrty  lib.  iii.  p.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  609,  and  J.  As,  therefore,  the  word  presbi/ter  often  de- 
Bened.  CarpBov.  Exercit.  t n  epist.  ad  He'  notes  the  rulers  or  head  men  of  a  society  or 
hr^os,  ex  Philone,  p.  499.  On  the  thing  association,  iRithout  any  regard  to  their  age; 
itwll  or  rather  the  persons  designated  by  so  also  the  terms  young  men  and  the  younger 
this  title,  see  J.  Fr.  Buddeus,  Ecclesia  .  not  unfrequently  denote  the  servants^  or 
jipostol.  cap.  vi.  p.  719,  and  Christoph.  Matt  those  that  stand  in  waiting;  because  ordi- 
Pfeff,  de  Oriainunis  juris  eccles,  p.  49.  narily  men  in  the  vigour  o^life  perform  this 

•  Bom.  xii.  6.  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  xiv.  3,  29.  office.  Nor  is  this  use  of  the  word  foreign 
Ephes.  iv.  21.  from    the  New  Testament.     The    Saviour 

^  See'M.oeheiiD'sDiss.deilliSjgtdpropheia  himself  seems  to  une  the  word  vtwrtpos  in 

Tocantur  in  N.  T.  [in  Diss,  ad  Hist.  Eccl.  this  sense,  Luke  xxii.  26,  b  titi^tov  iv  bfuy, 

prrtinentes,  t  ii.  p.  126,  &c. ;  also  Witsius,  y^»4a&»  u$  6  ytoirtpos.     The  word  fttf^wv,  he 

Misceli.  Sacra,  tom.  i.  Koppe,  Excurs.  HI.  himself  explains  by  ^o/»ft«wj,  so  that  it  is 

in  Ept-stolam  adE)phes.  and  Schleusner,  Lexi-  equivalent  to  ruler  or  presbyter-,  and  instead 

«m  in  N,  Test,  art  wpo^rris,  no.  10.     Tr.]  of  yftlaT§pos,  he  in  the  next  clause  uses  6 

•  Acts  V.  6,  10.  Those  who  may  be  sur-  iuucoiwy,  which  places  our  interpretation 
prised  that  I  should  consider  the  young  mm,  beyond  all  controversy.  So  that  fulfoty  and 
who  interred  the  bodies  of  Anariias  and  vf^rtfMS  are  not  here  indicative  of  certain 
Sappkira,  to  be  the  deacons  of  the  church  at  ages,  but  of  certain  offices ;  and  the  precept 
J<>rasalem,  are  desired  to  consider,  that  the  of  Christ  amounts  to  this :  *  Let  not  him 
words  rtwT^poi  and  ptavlffKOi,  young  nien,  are  that  performs  the  office  of  a  presb^ior  or 
Tif4.  always  indicative  of  age ;  but  often,  both  elder  among  you,  think  himself  superior  to 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  indicate  a  the  public  servants  or  deacons.* — Still  more 
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deacons  of  that  body  were  chosen  from  Jews  bom  in  Palestine,  and 
as  they  were  thought  by  individuals  of  the  nations  who  came  from 
foreign  parts  to  show  party-spirit  in  distributing  benefits,  the  apostles 
caused  seven  other  public  servants,  or  deacons,  to  be  appointed  for 
that  portion  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  wliich  consisted  of  Jews  who 
had  lived  or  were  bom  abroad.^  Six  of  these  were  complete  foreigners, 
as  their  names  bear  witness ;  but  one  was  taken  from  the  proaelytea, 
a  class  of  persons  that  supplied  many  of  the  first  Christians  at 
Jerusalem,  and  hence  could  as  fairly  claim  attention  as  Jews  who 
had  lived  in  other  countries.  The  example  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem being  followed  by  all  other  Christian  bodies,  in  obedience  to 
the  injunctions  of  the  apostles,  they  likewise  appointed  deaconed 
There  were  also,  in  many  churches,  and  especially  in  those  of  Asia, 
female  public  servants  or  deaconesses ;  who  were  matrons  or  widows 
of  unquestionable  character,  that  attended  to  the  poor,  and  dis- 
charged other  duties.* 

§  11.  In  this  manner  Christians  managed  ecclesiastical  affairs 
so  long  as  their  congregations  were  small,  or  not  very  numerous. 
Three  or  four  presbyters,  men  of  gravity  and  holiness,  placed  over 
those  little  societies,  could  easily  proceed  with  harmony,  and  needed 
no  head  or  president  But  when,  as  churches  grew  larger,  there  was 
an  increased  number  not  only  of  presbyters  and  inferior  ministers, 
but  also  of  labours  and  occupations  varying  in  character,  it  became 
necessary  that  the  council  of  presbyters  should  have  a  president,  a 
man  of  distinguished  gravity  and  prudence,  who  should  distribute 
among  his  colleagues  their  several  tasks,  and  be  as  it  were  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  whole  society.  He  was  at  first  denominated  the 
angel,^  but  afterwards  tlie  bishop ;  that  word  in  Greek  *  being  indi- 
cative of  his  principal  business.     It  would  seem  that  the  church  of 

evident  is  the  passage  1  Peter  y.  5,  S/wlms  '  Acts  vi.  1. 

rtc^cpot  ivordyrfTt  wpwtvripois.     It  is  ma-  '  1  Tim.  iii.  8,  9. 

nifest  from  what  goes  before,  that  presbyter  *  For  an  accoimt  of  the  deaams  and  dm' 

here  is  indicative  of  rank  or  office,  denoting  conesses  of  the  ancient  churches,  see  Gasp.  Zie- 

tiocher  or  ruler  in  the  church ;  therefore  ita  gler,  de  Diaconis  et  diaconissu^  Wittemb. 

counterpart,  y^^tpos,  has  the  same  import,  1678.  4to.  S.  Basnage,  Annales  polit  ecdef, 

and  does  not  denote  persons  young  in  years,  ad  ann.   35,    i.   450.    Bingham,    Oriaines 

but  the  servants  or  deacons  of  the  church.  Ecclesiast,  book  ii.  ch.  20  [and  Mosheim, 

Pr/«r,  after  solemnly  exhorting  the  or<'«6y^«  de  Rebus  Christ  ^.  p.  118,  &c,  where  he 

not  to  abuse  the  power  committee  to  them,  defends,  at  great  length,  his  somewhat  pe- 

turus  to  the  deacons  and  says, '  And  likewise  culiar  views,  respecting  the  seven  deacons  of 

ye  younger,  i.e.  ye  deacons,  despise  not  the  the  church  at  Jerusalem.] 

ord[ers  of  the  presbyters,  but  perform  cheer*  *  Apoc  ii.  iii.     [The  title  of  angel  oocuib 

fully  whatever  they  require  of  you.' — In  this  only  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  highly  poetic  book, 

same  sense,  the  term  is  used  by  Luke,  Acta  It  was  not,  probuoly,  the  common  tide  of 

V.  6,  10,  where  vceircpoi  or  v9a>ft<ntoi  are  the  the  presiding  presbyter ;  and  certainly  was 

deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,   the  not  an  older  title  than  that  of  bishop,  which 

vei^  persons,  whom,  a  little  after,  the  Hel-  is  so  often  used  by  St.  Paul  in  his  epistles, 

lenists  accused  before  the  apostles  of  not  which  were  written  long  before  the  Apo- 

distributing  properly  the  contributions  for  calypse.     See  SchlegeVs  note  here.     TV.j 

the  poor.     I  might  confirm  this  sense  of  the  *  ['Erffficoiros,  an  Inspector^  or  Oversser, 

term  t/oung  men,  by  numerous  citations  from  with  which  the  Latin  E^nseopus  is  identi- 

Oreek  and  Latin  writers,  both  sacred  and  cal,  and  from  which  the  won!  expressive  of 

Srofane ;  but  tliis  is  not  the  place  for  such  that   officer   in  all  European  languages  is 

emonatntiona.  derived.     8,] 
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Jerusalem^  when  grown  very  numerous,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
apostles  among  foreign  nations,  was  the  first  to  elect  such  a  president, 
and  that  other  churches  in  process  of  time  followed  the  example.' 

§  12.  Those,  however,  who  judge  of  bishops  in  the  first  and  golden 
age  of  Christianity  from  their  successors  in  the  following  centuries, 
blend  and  confound  characters  that  are  very  diflferent.  For  in  this 
century  and  the  next,  a  bishop  had  charge  of  a  single  church,  which 
might  ordinarily  be  contained  in  a  private  house;  nor  was  he  its 
lordj  but  in  reality  its  minister  and  servant ;  instructing  the  people, 
conducting  all  parts  of  public  worship,  and  attending  on  the  sick 
and  necessitous  in  person.  Undoubt^ly,  such  things  as  he  could 
not  manage  and  perform  he  committed  to  the  presbyters;  but  he  had 
no  power  to  decree  or  sanction  anything  until  it  was  approved  by 
the  presbyters  and  people.*  The  emoliunents  of  this  singularly  labo- 
rious and  perilous  office  were  very  smalL  For  the  churches  had  no 
revenues,  except  the  volimtary  contributions  of  the  people,  or  obla- 
tions ;  which,  moderate  as  they  doubtless  were,  were  divided  among 
bishop,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  poor. 

§  13.  It  vras  not  long,  however,  before  the  extent  of  episcopal  juris- 
diction and  power  was  enlarged.    For  the  bishops  who  lived  in  cities, 
either  themselves,  or  through  their  presbyters,  gathered  new  churches 
in   the  neighbouring   towns  and  country.     As  these  churches  con- 
tinued under  the  protection  and  care  of  the  bishops  by  whose  ministry 
or  procurement  they  received  Christianity,  ecclesiastical  provinces 
were  gradually  formed,  which  the  Greeks  afterwards  denominated 
dioceses.     The   persons   to   whom  the   city  bishops  committed   the 
government  and  instruction  of  these  village  and  rural  churches,  were 
called  chorepiscopi^^  that  is,  bishops  of  some  coimtry  place  or  district. 
They  were  a  sort  of  intermediate  class  between  bishops  and  presbyters, 
being  inferior  to  the  former,  superior  to  the  latter.* 

*  [Moeheim,  de  Reb,  Christ.  j'C,  p.  134,  JeroBalein,  the  scriptaral  accoontfi  of  his  pro- 

in  a  long  note,  argues  fix>m  the  traditional  minence  there  are  far  from  intelligible.  <S.] 

iccKnmta  of  a  longer  (Stalogue  of  bishops  in  *  [All  that  is  here  stated,  may  be  clearly 

tin?  church  of  Jerusalem  than  in  any  other  proved  from  the  records  of  the  first  centuries ; 

chTiPch,  during  the  first  ages,  that  the  church  and  has  been  proved  by  Bingham,  Originea 

of  Jemsalem  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  Ecclesiast    Beverc^e,  Codex  Canon,  primit. 

biehops  eariier  than  any  other.     TV.  —  The  ecdesiie,   and   others.      Mosheim,   de  Reb. 

fint  in  the  series  of  bishops  of  Jerusalem  is  Chr.  ^c.  p.  136.] 


nid  bj  Euflebius  to  have  been  James,  known         ' 
u  our  Lord's  brother,  and  sumamed  the 


T^j  X^P^  MffKoirot.   Murd.] 
Learned  men,  who  have  written  largely 


Just    (H.  E.  iL  1.)     Some  have  identified  on  the  subject,  have  debated  whether  the 

him  with  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  thus  ckorepiacopi  ranked  with  bishops^  or  with 

making  him  one  of  the  twelve  apostles :  but  presbyters.     See  J.  Morin,  De  sacris  eccles. 

Eusebius  (L  12)  places  him  among  the  se-  ordinatt.  pt,  i.  exerc  iv.   D.   Blondel,  €le 

ventj  disciples.     His    importance   in    the  Epise.  et  Presbyt.  sec.  iii.  Beverege,  Pandect. 

diiirch  of  feraaalem  appears  to  have  been  Canon,  ii.  176.     C.  Ziegler,  de  Episcopis, 

established  at  least  as  early  as  the  third  year  1.  i.  c  13,  p.  105,  &c.    Peter  de  Marca,  d^ 

after  St  Paul's  conversion.    {Gal.  i.  19.)  Concordia sacerd.etimperii^l.u.cik'p.lZ,!^. 

SubmquenUy,  Scripture  makoi  him  leader  Boehmer,   Adnott.  ad  Petrum  de  Marca^ 

in  the  settlement  of  that  question  respecting  p.  62,  63.    L.  Thomassin,  Disciplina  eccles. 

Mosaic  obligations,  which  occupied  what  is  vet.  ct  nova^  pt  i.  1.  ii.  c  1,  p.  216.  —  But 

cmlled  the  council  of  Jerusalem.    {Acts  xv.  they  did  not  belong  entirely  to  either  of 

13.)     Unless  ancient  profime  authority  had  those  orders.    Mosheim,  de  Reb.  Christ,  ^'c. 

been  correct  in  designating  him  bishop  of  p.  137.] 
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§  14.  All  the  churches  of  primitive  time  were  independejU  bodies, 
no  one  of  them  owing  subjection  to  any  other.  If  they  were,  indeed, 
founded  by  an  apostle,  they  had  often  the  honour  of  being  consulted 
in  diflScult  and  doubtful  cases ;  yet  they  had  no  judicial  authority,  no 
control,  no  power  of  giving  laws.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  as 
the  noon-day,  that  all  Christian  churches  had  equal  rights,  and  were 
in  all  respects  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Nor  does  there  appear,  in 
this  first  age,  any  vestige  of  that  consociation  of  churches  in  the 
same  province  which  gave  rise  to  councils  and  metropolitans,  Sather 
is  it  established,  that,  in  the  secmul  century,  a  custom  of  holding 
councils  took  its  rise  in  Greece,  and  thence  extended  into  other 
provinces.* 

§  15.  Among  the  Christian  teachers  whose  writings  rendered  an 
additional  service  to  the  church,  the  first  rank  is  clearly  due  to  the 
apostUsy  and  to  certain  of  their  disciples,  whom  God  moved  to  place 
on  record  the  deeds  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  writings  of  these 
men  are  collected  into  one  volume,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
profess  to  be  Christians.  For  such  matters  as  concern  the  history 
of  these  heavenly  books,*  and  for  arguments  by  which  their  divine 
authority  and  uncorrupted  integrity  are  proved,^  those  learned  men 
are  to  be  consulted  who  have  written  professedly  on  such  subjects. 

§  16.  As  to  the  time  when  and  the  persons  by  wlurni  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  collected  into  one  body,  there  are  various 
opinions,  or  rather  conjectures,  of  the  learned;  for  the  subject  is 
attended  with  great  and  almost  inexplicable  difficulties  to  us  of  these 
latter  times.*  It  must  suffice  us  to  know,  that  before  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  most  of  the  books  composing  the  New  Testament 
were  in  every  Christian  church  throughout  the  known  world,  and 
were  read  and  regarded  as  the  divine  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  And 
hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  was  while  some  of  the  apostles 
were  still  living,  or  certainly  while  their  disciples  and  immediate  suc- 
cessors were  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  that  these  books  were  care- 
fully distinguished  from  other  things  written  by  man.*  That  those 
four  of  them  which  are  called  Gospels  were  combined  during  the 

'  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  meeting  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  ed.  Marsh  ;  and  in  Oennan, 

the  church  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  described  by  Haenlin,  Krug,  Bertholdt,  Eichhom,  &c 

Acts  XV.  was  the  first  Christian  council.  But  ZV.] 

this  is  a  pon*ersion  of  the  import  of  the  '  The  [early]  writers  in  defence  of  the 

term  councU.     For  that  meeting  was  a  con-  divine  authority  of  the  N.  T.  are  enumerated 

ference  of  only  a  single  church,  called  to-  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Delectus  argumtntarum 

cether  for  deliberation :  and  if  such  meet-  et  syll<ibus  scriptor.  pro  verit,  relig.  Chris- 

mgs  may  be  called  ecclesiastical  councUs,  a  tiana^  cap.   26,   p.  602.     [On  the  subject 

multitude  of  them  were  held  in  those  primi-  itself,  the  modem  writers  are  numerous,  and 

tive  times.     An   ecclesiastical  council  is  a  generally  known.     Lardner  and  Paley  still 

meeting  of  delegates  from  a  number  of  con-  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  English.    TV.] 

federate  churchfs,     [This  seems  an  arbitrary  *  Sec  Jo.  Ens,  Biblioth.  sacra,  snt  diatriba 

definition.     Ed.}  de  libror.  N.  T.  canone,  AmsteL  1710,  Svo, 

*  See  on  this  subject,  J.  A.  Fabricius,  and   Jo.  Mills,  Prolegom,  ad.  N.  T.  sec  i. 

BiUiotheca  Graca,  L  iv.  c.  v.  p.  122 — 227  p.  23,  &c.     [Westcott  on  the  Canon,  Camb. 

[and   Jer.   Jones,   Mfthod  of  settling  the  1856.     Ed.] 

canonical  authority  of  the  N.  T.,  3  vols.  Svo,  *  See  Jo.  Frick,  de  Cura  vetiris  eeclcmtt 

and  the  modem  Introductions  to  the  books  circa  canon,  cap.  iii.  p.  S6,  &c. 
of  the  N.  T.  in  English,  by  T.  H.  Home,  and 
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me  of  St.  John,  and  that  the  first  three  were  approved  by  tliis 
personage,  we  leam  from  the  testimony  of  Eusebius.^  And  why 
we  not  suppose  that  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
!ted  into  one  body  at  the  same  time  ? 

7.  Besides  other  causes  requiring  this  to  be  done  early,  there 
)ne  that  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary,  namely,  a  variety  of 
lentaries,  filled  with  impostures  and  fables,  on  oinr  Savioiu-'s  life 
entiments,  composed  soon  after  his  ascent  into  heaven,  by  men 
without  being  bad,  perhaps  were  superstitious,  simple,  and 
ly  deceitful.  To  these  were  afterwards  added  other  writings 
f  ascribed  to  the  most  holy  apostles  by  fraudulent  individuals.' 


»eb.  H.  K  iii.  24. 

:h  tun  rtinaiD  of  these  ppurious  works 

pen  caivfully  oollected  by  J.  A.  Fa- 

Cod^jp  ApocTypkus  N.  Test„  2  toIs. 
pp.  2006.  Hamb.  2Dd  ed.  1719. 
earned  remari[s  on  them  occur  in  Ih. 
osobre,  HUtcire  critique  dts  dognus 
\iM^j  lir.  ii.  p.  337.  «c.   [No  one  of 

books  contained  in  the  Otdt-x  Apo- 
f  a.  T.  of  Fabricius,  speaks  diare- 
Dj  of  Christy  of  his  religion,  his 
s  and  followers,  or  of  the  canonical 
of  the  N.  T.  They  were  evidently 
«d  with  a  deyign  to  subserve  the  cause 
istianity.  They  aim  to  supply  dtfi- 
t  in  the  true  Gospels  and  Acts,  or  to 
the  history  by  means  of  oral  tradi- 
md  supplementary  accounts,  profes- 
Qomposed  by  apostles,  or  apostolic 
At  least,  this  is  true  of  those  books 
bear  the  title  of  Chapels,  Acts,  and 
f.  These  were  all  designed,  either 
>  gmtity  the  laudable  curiosity  of 
aas,  and  subserve  the  cause  of  piety  ; 
mdly^  to  put  to  silence  the  enemies  of 
taity.  whether  Jews  or  pagans,  by 
ftnting.  from  alleged  &(rts  and  testi- 
that  Jesus  was  the  Mesniah,  his  doc- 
lirine,  his  apostles  ins]>ired,  &c.,  or, 
to  display  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer, 

ftratify  the  fancy  by  a  harmless  fic- 

The  only  parts  of  this  collection 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  full  under  one 
other  of  these  classes,  are  such  as  by 
t  have  boen  ascribed  to  the  apostles 
rangeliKts;     such    as  the   Liturgies, 

and  Canons,  which  go  under  their 

Of  those  which  are  l^^t  no  judg- 

an    b*»   formed    but  by  testimony. 

a.  some  of  them  urre  composed  with 
TiewB  towards  the  canonical  scrip- 

-Tbe  Codrx  Apocryphus  N.  T,  con- 
1.  *The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of 
latin,  in  10  sections,  p.  19 — 38. — 
e  Previous  Gospel  (Protevangelium), 
i  to  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of 
rd,*  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  26  sections,  p. 

b.  —  3.  •  The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of 
afcribed  to  Thomas  the  Aposlh','  Gr. 

-.1.  F 


and  Lat.  in  7  sections,  p.  156 — 167. — 
4.  '  The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  translated 
from  the  Arabic,  by  Henry  Sikes,'  Lat.  in 
66  sections,  p.  168 — 211.  It  is  the  aim  of 
all  these  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  fx gin- 
ning of  the  true  Gospels,  by  acquainting  us 
more  fully  with  the  histoiy  of  the  Vii^'n 
Mary,  Joseph,  Elisabeth,  &c.,  and  wth  tho 
birth,  infancj',  and  childhood  of  Christ. — 
Next  follow,  5.  •  The  Gospel  of  Nieodomus.' 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  *  The  Acts  of 
Pilate,'  relating  to  tho  crucifixion  and  re- 
surrection of  Christ.,  Latin,  in  27  sections, 
p.  238—298.-6.  'Three  epistles  of  Pilate 
to  Tiberius  the  emperor,*  giving  account  of 
the  condemnation,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Christ ;  Latin,  about  2  pages.  — 7.  '  The 
epistle  of  Lentulus  to  the  Koman  senate,* 
describing  the  person  and  manners  of  Christ ; 
Latin,  owe  page.— The  three  last  (No.  6,  6,  7) 
were  intended  to  be  valuable  appendages  to 
the  true  Gospels,  and  to  contain  irrefragable 
proofs  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and 
clothed  with  divine  authority. — Then  follow 
the  writings  ascribed  to  Christ  himself:  viz., 
his  correspondence  with  Abgarus,  king  of 
Edessa ;  which  is  to  he  found  in  Eusi'bius, 
H.  E.  i.  13,  and  in  various  modem  works. 
These  letters  seem  to  have  higher  claims  to 
authenticity  than  any  other  pieces  in  this 
collection ;  and  yet  few,  if  any,  of  the  judi- 
cious will  now  admit  them  to  be  genuine. — 
Fabricius  next  gives  a  catalog iw  of  ul>out 
forty  apocryphal  Gospels,  or  of  all  the  spu- 
rious Gospels  of  which  the  slightest  notice 
can  be  found  in  antiquity.  These  are  all, 
of  course,  now  lost,  or  buried  in  thr  nibbi^h 
of  old  libraries ;  except  the  few  whith  are 
contained  in  the  previous  list  — Vol.  i.  pt.  ii. 
begins  with  'The  apocryphal  Acts  of  tho 
Apostles,  or  the  history  of  their  conflicts ; 
ascribed  to  Abdias,  the  first  bishop  of  liabv- 
lonia,*  libr.  x.  Lat,  p.  402—742.  This 
history  summarily  recounts  what  the  ca- 
nonical books  relate  of  each  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  then  follows  them  s<»verally 
through  their  various  travels  and  labours, 
till  their  death  or  martynlom.  It  was  pro- 
bably compiled  in  the  middle  agf>H  (it  is 
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These  worthless  productions  would  have  wrought  great  confusion,  and 
would  have  rendered  both  the  history  and  the  religion  of  Christ  un- 
certain, had  not  the  rulers  of  churches  taken  care  to  separate  without 
delay  the  books  which  were  truly  divine,  and  came  from  apostolic 
hands,  from  the  mass  of  trash,  and  to  form  them  into  a  volume  by 
tliemselvea. 

§  18.  Next  after  the  apostles,  Clement ,  bishop  of  Eome,  obtained 
very  high  reputation,  as  one  of  the  writers  of  this  century.  The 
accounts  that  we  have  at  this  day  of  liis  life,  actions,  and  death,  are  for 
the  most  part  uncertain.*  There  are  still  extant  two  epistles  to  Ots 
Corinthiams^  bearing  his  name,  written  in  Greek;  of  these,  most 
people  consider  the  second  as  falsely  ascribed  to  the  holy  man  by 
some  deceiver ; '  the  first  is  generally  thought  genuine.     Yet  even 


first  mentioned  by  James,  a  bishop  of  Ge- 
noa, in  the  thirteenth  century),  and  by  a 
monk,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  legendary  tales,  and  who  had  good 
intentions;  but  who,  nevertheless,  was  in- 
competent to  distinguish  what  was  true  from 
wluit  was  false.  Then  follows  a  catalogue  of 
all  the  ancient  biographies  of  individual 
apostles  and  apostolic  men,  which  Fabric! us 
could  hear  of ;  in  all,  thirty-six  in  numl)er. 
Many  of  these  were  professedly  compiled 
several  centuries  after  the  apostles  were  aead, 
and  all  of  them  that  still  remain  are  mere 
legends,  of  little  or  no  value.  Most  of  those 
that  have  been  published  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Mart^Tologies  and  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, Fabricius  next  gives  us  apocryjihal 
Epistles,  ascribed  to  the  Vii^n  Mary,  to 
Paul,  and  to  Peter.  Mary*s  letters  are  but 
three^  and  those  very  short.  One  is  addressed 
to  St.  Ignatius,  in  nine  lines  ;  another,  to 
the  people  of  Marseilles,  in  eleven  lines ; 
and  the  third,  to  the  people  of  Florence,  in 
four  lines.  To  St.  Paul  is  attributed  a 
short  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  Gr.  and 
Lat.  It  is  a  tolerable  compilation  from  his 
genuine  epistles.  Then  follows  a  gentle- 
manly but  vapid  correspondence,  in  Latin, 
sjiid  to  have  passed  between  St  Paul  and 
Seneca,  the  Roman  philosopher.  It  com- 
prises fourteen  short  letters,  full  of  compli- 
menti*  and  of  very  little  else.  Paul's  third 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  has  not  had  the 
honour  to  be  published.  There  is  one 
Epistle  of  the  apostle  Peter,  addressed  to 
the  ajwstle  James,  still  extant,  in  tlie  CVe- 
wenthiay  or  spurious  works  of  Clemens  Ro- 
manus.  Of  spurious  Revebtions,  Fabricius 
enumerates  turhv ;  most  of  which  are  either 
lost,  or  have  not  been  judged  worth  publish- 
ing. The  Shepherd  of  Hermaa  and  the  fourth 
book  of  Esdras  are  the  two  best  known,  and 
the  most  valuable.  The  second  volume  of 
the  Codtx  opens  with  the  ancient  Litui^xies, 
going  under  the  names  of  the  apostles  and 
eA'angelii^ta.     They  are  six ;    namely,  those 


which  bear  the  names  of  St  James,  St  Peter, 
St.  John,  St  Matthew,  and  St,  Luke ;  toge- 
ther with  a  short  prayer  ascribed  to  St  John. 
These  Liturgies,  doubtless,  are  quite  ancient 
We  may  believe  them  to  have  been  actuaUy 
used  by  different  churches,  which  supposed 
they  were  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  their  favourite  apostles.  To  these  lit1l^ 
gies  are  subjoined  nine  CanonSy  oreocleaii»- 
tical  laws,  said  to  have  been  adopted  in  • 
council  of  the  apostles  held  at  Antioch ;  and 
finally,  the  Apostles*  Creed,  which  many  of 
the  ancients  supposed  was  formed  bjtbe 
apostles  themselves.  The  Appendix  to  the 
Codex  gleans  up  some  fragments  and  addi- 
tional notices  of  the  pieces  before  menti<Hieilf 
and  then  closes  with  the  Shepherd  of  Henniii 
accompanied  with  notes.  TV. — The  ajO' 
cr3rphal  Gospels  were  edited  by  Dr.  Tischen- 
dorf  in  1863.  The  apocryphal  Acts  of  tl» 
Apostles  were  collected  and  published  by 
Dr.  Tischendorf  in  1861,  Leipsic  They 
comprise  the  Acts  of :  1.  Philip  ;  2.  Philip 
in  Greece ;  3.  Matthew ;  4.  Consummatio 
Thomte;  6.  Bartholomew;  6.  Thaddsns; 
7.  John;  8.  Thomas:  9.  Peter  and  Ptnl; 
10.  Andrew  and  Matthew;  11.  Barnabas; 
12.  Andrew;  13.  Paul  and Thecla.     Ed.] 

'  Subsequent  to  Tillemont[Af^moirM.tii« 
pt  i.  p.   279],  Cotelier  [Paireg  Apostof.], 
and  Grabe  [Spicilfff.  Patrum,  exc.  i.  p.  264, 
&c.]  Philip  Rondininus  has  collc^rd  lul  thai 
is  known  of  this  great  man,  in  the  first  of 
his  two  lx)oks,  dc  8.  Clementfy  papa  et  wet' 
^y^f^  ^'f(sque  Basilica  in  ttrbe  Bonta,  Boine, 
1706.  4to.      [See  also  Bower  s  Lives  of  tJU 
Popes,  i.  14 — 20,  e<L  2nd.     Clement  wus, 
p<'rhaps,    the   person   mentioned   by  Paul 
Phiiip.  iv.  3.     He  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguishetl  Roman  Christians,  became  bishop    j 
of  Rome  towards  the  close  of  the  centmyi 
and  is  said  to  have  livetl  till  the  third  yeif 
of  Trajan's  reign,  or  about  a.d.  100.     iV.] 

*  The  editions  of  Clement's  epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  are  mentione<l  by  J.  A. 
Fabricius,  BibiiotK  ^raca,  lib.  iv.cfi.p.  175, 
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ars  marks  of  alterations  by  some  ill-judging  person,  who  could 
ur  that  so  great  a  man  should  have  written  with  so  little  erudi- 
id  ability.* 

.  The  other  works  which  bear  the  name  of  Clement,  namely, 
yatolic  Canons,  the  apostolic  Constitutums,  the  Recognitions 
ment,  and  the  Clementina,'^  were  fraudulently  ascribed  to  this 
it  father  by  some  deceiver,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  them 
•  authority.  This,  all  now  concede.  The  apostolic  Canons 
Lxv  ecclesiastical  Laws ;  and  exhibit  the  principles  of  discipline 
id  in  the  Greek  and  oriental  churches,  in  the  second  and  third 
es.  The  VIII  Books  of  apostolical  Constitutions,  are  the 
f  some  austere  and  melancholy  man,  so  bent  upon  that  religious 


rhich  mnst  bo  added  the  edition  of 
otton,  Cantab.  1718,  8to,  which  19 
le  to  the  preceding  editions  in  many 
[The  English  reader  may  find 
th,  together  with  some  account  of 
kOTf  in  Abp.  Wake*8  Genuine  epist/es 
[postolical  Fathers^  translated^  ^c. 
Le  account  of  them  is  given  by  N. 
,   Credibility  of  the  Gosp,  history, 
1  i  p.  283,  ed.  Lond.  1816.     TV.— 
'  says   of   Clement's  two  epistles, 
■at  was  read  in  the  first  centuries 
'.  divine  service  in  many  churches, 
th  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
It  contains  an  exhortation  to  unity, 
ren  with  examples  and  general  re- 
,  addressed  to  me  church  at  Corinth, 
ss  shaken  by  divisions.   This  letter, 
1  on  the  whole  genuine,  is  neverthe- 
t   free    from    important    interpola- 
.  g.  a  contradiction  is  apparent,  since 
mt  the  whole  epistle,  we  perceive 
[de  relations  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
ian  church,  as  the  bishops  and  pres- 
pe  always  put  upon  an  equality,  and 
me  passage  (40,  and  following),  the 
fystem  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  is 
red  to  the  Christian  church.     The 
epistle,  as  it  is  called,  is  evidently 
t  fragment  of  a  homily.' — Rose's 
%  Lond.  1841,  ii.  332.     A] 
J.  B.  Cotelier,  Patres  Apostolicif  i. 
4,  mnd  Edw.  Bemhard,  Adnotatiun- 
\  dtmentem,  in  the  last  edition  of 
irs  Avostol,  by  J.  le  Clerc.     These 
ions  H.  Wotton  has  in  vain  attempted 
ate,  in  his  notes  on  the  epistle  of 
L — [Befddes  the  two  epistles  to  the 
imns.  there  are   extant,    in   Syriac, 
er  epistles,  ascribed  to  Clement,  en- 
'e  Virginitate,  sru  ad  Virgines.  They 
■t  brought  to  Europe  by  Sir  James 
British  ambassador   at   Constanti- 
od  published  with  a  Latin  tran^la- 
•  J.  J.  Wetstein,  at  the  end  of  the 
.  of  his  Gr.  N.  Testament,  Lugd.  Bat. 
>r.  U .Lardner  assailed  their  genuine- 


ness, in  a  Diss,  of  60  pages,  8vo,  Lond. 
1763,  and  Herm.  Venema  followed,  in  three 
printed  letters,  1764.  Wetstein  replied  to 
the  former;  but  dying  in  March  1754,  he 
left  the  controversy  with  the  latter,  to 
Andrew  Ghilland,  who  prosecuted  it  in  his 
Bibliotheca  vet.  Patrum,  Disserts  ii.  cap.  ii., 
also  in  Sprcnger's  Thesaurus  rei  Patrist.  i. 
60,  &c.  These  epistles  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  till  near  the  end  of  X\ie  fourth 
century.  They  were  probably  composed, 
in  the  oriental  church,  at  the  close  of  the 
second,  or  in  the  third  century ;  and  for  the 
double  purpose  of  recommending  celibacy 
and  reprehending  the  abuses  of  such  a  life. 
Tr. — •  The  high  antiquity  of  these  epistles 
is  in  some  degree  testified  by  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  any  endeavour  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  hierarchical  party ;  and 
by  the  circumstances,  that  the  ideas  of  the 
priesthood  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament 
are  not  here  introduced  into  the  Christian 
church,  as  is  the  case  in  similar  writings  of 
the  kind;  that  neither  the  separation  of  the 
priesthood  from  the  laity,  nor  the  distinction 
of  bishops  and  presbyters,  occurs  here ;  and 
that  the  gift  cf  healing  the  sick,  and  es- 
pecially demoniacs,  is  considered  as  a  free 
gift;  and  not  as  a  gift  belonging  to  one 
peculiar  office.  And  yet  this  is  no  certain 
proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  epistles ; 
because,  even  if  it  were  of  later  onmn,  all 
this  might  be  explained  from  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  certain  regions  of  the  East.' — Rose's 
JSiander,  ii.  332.     5.] 

*  For  the  histwr  and  various  editions  of 
these  works,  see  Thom.  Ittig,  Diss,  de  Patri- 
hus  Apostof.,  prefixed  to  his  BiUiothtca 
Patrum  Apostw,  and  his  Diss,  de  Pseudepi- 
graphis  Apost^l.,  annexed  to  his  Appendix 
ad  lif/rum  de  Httresiarchis  <tm  Apostol. — 
Also  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grmca,  L  v. 
cap.  i.  p.  31,  &c.,  and  1.  vi.  cap.  i.  p.  4,  &;c. 
[The  best  edition  is  that  of  Cotelier,  repub- 
lished by  Le  Clerc,  2  vols.  fol.  Amslel. 
1724.     TV-.] 
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reformation  among  Christians  which  lie  thought  required  by  their 
defection  from  primitive  purity  and  sanctity,  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  his  precepts  by  the  names  of  the  apostles,  for  the  sake 
of  insuring  them  a  more  ready  approbation.*  The  Recof/nithns  of 
Clementy  which  differ  but  little  from  the  Cl^m^.ntina^  are  pleasing 
fables,  composed  by  an  Alexandrine  Jew,  who  was  also  a  philosopher, 
in  the  tkird  century,  to  meet  in  a  new  manner  the  attacks  of  the  Jews, 
Gnostics,  and  philosophers  upon  the  Christian  religion.  A  careful 
perusal  of  them  will  assist  a  person  much  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  ancient  Christian  clnirch.' 

§  20.  Among  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  those  writers  are  called, 
who  conversed  either  with  the  apostles  themselves,  or  with  their 
immediate  disciples,  the  next  after  Clement  is  Ignatius^  bishop  of 
Antioch,  a  disciple  and  companion  of  the  apostles.  He  suffered  martyr- 
dom under  Trajan ;  being  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  in  the  theatre  at 
ttome.^  There  are  extant  several  epistles  bearing  his  name ;  and  con- 
cerning which  the  learned  have  had  long  and  sharp  contests.  Tlie 
seven,  written  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  as  published  A.  P. 
1646,  by/8.  Fom  MS,  from  a  Florentine  MS.,  are  accounted  genuine; 
most  writers  reject  the  others  iis  forged.  To  this  opinion  I  cheerfully 
accede ;  and  yet  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle  to  Polyeai'p^  on  account  of  its  difference  in  style,  appears  to 
me  very  dubious;  and  indeed  the  whole  subject  of  the  Ignatian 
epistles  in  general  is  involved  in  much  obscuiity  and  perplexity.* 


*  The  various  opinions  of  the  learned  re- 
ppecting  the  Apostolic  Canans  and  Consti- 
tutions,  are  eolleeted  liy  J.  F.  Butldeiis, 
Isagoge  in  Theologiam,  pt.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  746. 
[See  note  on  cent.  iii.  p.  ii.  c.  3,  §  11.     Ed.'\ 

*  See  Mof*heim's  Diss,  df  turhata  prr  re- 
centiorcs  Platonicos  Ecchsia.  in  Dissertt.  ad 
historiam  tccL  pcrtimmUs,  i.  §  34.  p.  174, 
&c  [See  note  on  cent.  iii.  pt.  ii.  e.  3,  §  11. 
Ed.] 

*  Tillemont,  Me  moires  <Jr.  ii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  42,  80. 

*  In  reganl  to  these  epistles,  consult  J.  A. 
Fabricius,  Bihlioih.  Grrtra,  lib.  v.  ciip.  i.  p. 
38 — 47.  [Eusehius,  H.  E.  iii.  36.  makrs  very 
honourable  mention  of  Ignatius  and  his 
epistles;  and  describes  his  wn<Iu<'t  while  on 
his  way  to  Rome,  the  plaw  of  his  martyr- 
dom. Th(^  account  of  his  martyrdom,  which 
is  printed  alonp  with  his  epistles,  gives  a 
still  fuller  account  of  this  eminent  father. 
It  is  clear  that  he  suffered  death  in  the 
roijm  of  Trajan  ;  but  whether  a.  d.  107.  or 
116,  is  uncertain.  Rome  was  the  place  of 
his  martyrdom,  and  wild  bt^asts  his  ex<*cu- 
tioners.  On  his  way  from  Antioch.  he  was 
enraptunnl  with  his  pnxpect  of  dying  a 
martyr,  and  wrote  probably  all  his  epistles. 
Eusebius  Kiiys  :  *  He  confirmed  the  churv'hes 
in  every  city  through  which  he  passed,  by 
discourses  and  exhortations  ;  warning  them 
most  esp«»cially  to  take  heetl  of  the  heresies 


which  then  first  sprang  up  and  increased.' 
From  Smyrna  (accortling  to  £ui:ebim>)  he 
wnrote  four  of  his  epistles ;  namely,  to  tlip 
churches  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  Tralle«i,  and 
Rome.     The  last  of  th«'se  was  to  entn^at 
the  Roman  Christians  not  to  interpose  and 
prevent  his  mart^Tiiom.     From  Troas  he 
wrote  three  other  epistles ;  namely,  to  the 
churches  of  Philadelphia  and  of  Smyrna, 
and  to  his  friend  Poly  carp.     Of  thest*  snxn 
epistles,    there    are   duplicate    copies    still 
extant :  that  is,  copies  of  a  larger  and  of  a 
smaller  size.      The  lattor  are  tho.se  which 
many  .suppose  to  be  genuine.   Besides  thesi*, 
there  are  extant  fitv  other  Greek  e]>isilc«, 
and  as  many  more  in  Latin  ;  which  are  now 
uuiv«rt>iilly  rejectc?d :  namely,   ad  MariuM 
CassiMitam^  ad  Tarscnsfs,  ad  Antit)ch*nos, 
ad Hvronrm  Antioch  nu hi  diaconum^ad  Phi' 
fippfnsts;  also  one  in  Latin,  from  the  Virgin 
Mar\'  to  Ignatius,  and  his  reply ;  two  from 
Ignatius  to  St.  John  ;  and  one  of   Maria 
Cassibolita  to  Ignatius.     It  is  the  singular 
fortune  of  the  seven  first  episth»8  of  Ignatius, 
to  have   become   the   subj«»ct  of  stctarinn 
controversy  among  Protestants.      In   thes** 
epistles,  the  dignity  and  authority  of  fd6lt4>j>s 
are  exalted  higher  than  in  any  other  writ- 
ings of  this   age.      Hence,   the    strenuous 
advocates  for  the  apostolic  origin  of  epi.si'o- 
pucy,  prize  and  defend  these  epi^tlcH  with 
no  ordinary  interest ;   while  the  reform*Hl 
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§  21.  Polycarpy  bishop  of  Smyrna,  suffered  martyrdom  at  an  ex- 
treme age,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.     Tlie  epistle  addressed 
to  the  Philippians,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  by  some  accounted 
genuine^  and  by  others  spurious ;  which  of  these  are  in  the  right,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,*    The  Epistle  of  Barnabas^  as  it  is  called, 
was,  in  my  judgment,  the  production  of  some  Jewish  Christian,  who 
lived  in  this  century,  a  man  imdoubtedly  by  no  means  bad,  but  pos- 
sessed of  little  genius,  and  spoilt  by  Jewish  fables.     He  was  clearly 
a  different  person  from  BarnabdSy  the  companion  of  St.  PaulJ    The 
Slieplierd  of  HermdSy  as  it  is  called,  because  an  angel^  acting  and 
appareled  like  a  shepherd^  plays  the  first  pait  in  it,  was  composed 
in  the  second  century  by  HeinmaSy  the  brother  of  Pius^  the  Eoman 
bishop.'    It  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a  man  scarcely  sane,  since 
he  has  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  invent  conversations  between 
God  and  the  angels,  for  the  sake  of  giving  precepts  which  he  con- 
sidered salutary,  a  more  ready  entrance  into  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
But  celestial   spirits  with  him  talk  greater  nonsense  than  hedgers 
and  ditchers,  or  porters  do  among  ourselves.* 


divines,  and  csp<Hnally  those  of  Holland, 
FniQoe,  and  Switzerland,  assail  them  with 
equal  ardour.     Tho  mo^t  prominent  cham- 
]'ioiis  are  Bishop  Pearson,  in  his  Vindicia 
ijfUtijiarum  Iffnatii,  Cantab.  1672,  4to,  and 
John  Daill^.  de  Scriptis  qiue  sub  Dionyaii 
Artop.  ei  fynatii  Antm'H.  nominifnta  cir- 
CHMferuntur,  Genevse,  1666,  4to.    But  each 
of  these   is   supported  by  a  host  of  able 
polr-mics.     The  truth  is,  that  the  txt'-mal 
pridence  or  that  from   ancient  ttatinumy, 
makes  much  for  the  genuineness  of  these 
f^irtles,  though  equally  for  the  larger  as 
ft>r  the  smaller.     The  internal  evidence  is 
divided,   and  of  course  affords  ground  for 
aninanents  on  both  sides.     Moderate  men  of 
rarious  s^cts,  and  especially  Lutherans,  are 
di-jpoifed  to  admit  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistles  in  their  shorter  form  ;  but  to  regard 
thfin  as  intrrpolaUd  and  altered.     An  En- 
t^sfh  tranftlation  of  them  and  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Ignatius,  may  be  seen  in  archbishop 
Walue'fl   Genuine  Epistks  of  the  Apostolic 
FaiifTS.     Tr. — Among  a   great   mass  of 
T«7  ancient  MSS.  purchased  from  an  Egyp- 
tian  monastenr   for   the   British   Museum, 
which  reached  England  in  1843,  were  Sy- 
riac   rersions  of   the  Ignatian   epistles  to 
P^^ycarp,  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Romans. 
The«>  Mr.  Cureton  has  published  with  an 
Enfslish  translation  and  notes.     They  are 
lens  full  than  the  Greek  versions  of  these 
thrf*-  epistles,  but  contain  the  passages  from 
them  found   in   Irenreus   and  Origen,  the 
«^irlii>st  authorities  for  the  existence  of  any 
I^rnatian   remains.      The  questions,  there- 
fi»n%  arise.  Did  Ignatius  leave  any  epistles 
be*ados  these  three ;  and  is  not  everything 
wanting  in  the  Syriac  version  of  them,  an 
interpuUtion  ?    iSL — These  doubta  arc  satis- 


factorily answered  by  R.  Hussey,  Sermons^ 
Oxford,  1849,  Pref. ;  by  T.  Chevallier,  Transl, 
Apost.  Fathers,  p.  xlix — liv.,  and  J.  J.  Blunt, 
Hist.  Chr.  CAi/rt//,  Loudon,  1861,  pp.243 — 
247.  '  Mr.  Curetou's  roasouing  is  generally 
rejected.' — Robertson,  i.  14.     Ed.'\ 

*  (Concerning  Polycarp  and  his  epistle, 
see  Tillemont,  Memoires,  t,  ii  pt.  ii.  p.  287, 
and  J.  A.  Fabricius,  liiblioth.  Gr.  lib.  v.  cap. 
i.  p.  47.  [Also  VV.  Cave,  Lip  of  Poli/carp^ 
in  his  Apostolici  ;  or  Lii>€S  of  the  Primitive 
Fathers,  Lond.  1677,  fol.  The  epistle  of 
l*olycarp,  and  the  epistle  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna,  concerning  the  martyrdom  of  Poly- 
carp, are  given  in  English,  in  archbishop 
Wake's  Genuine  Epist/es,  ^c.  2V.] 

*  Concerning  Barnabas^  see  Tillemont^ 
Mkmoires,  ^r.  t.  i.  pt,  iii.  p.  1043.  Thom. 
Ittig,  Sihct.  Historic  cedes,  capita^  ssec.  i. 
cap.  i.  §  14,  p.  20 ;  and  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Biblioth.  6>.  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.  §  14,  p.  173, 
and  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  §  4,  p.  3,  and  various 
others.  [This  epistle  is  likewise  translated 
by  archbishop  Wake,  Genuine  Epistles^  ^c, 
Tr.  —  Modem  criticism  is  favourable  to  the 
authenticity  as  well  as  genuineness  of  it- 
See  Gieseler,  i.  110.     FaI.^ 

*  This  is  now  manifest  from  the  very  an- 
ci«'nt  Fra/finent  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Canon 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  published  a  few 
years  ago  by  Lud.  Antony  Muratori  (from 
an  ancient  MS.  found  at  Milan),  in  his 
Antiq.  Italicar.  inedii  avi,  torn.  iii.  diss.  xliiL 
p.  853,  &c.  [Murdock  questions  the  value 
of  this  fragment ;  but  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  g(?nuineness  of  it.  See  West- 
cott  on  the  Canon,  213,  235.     Ed.] 

*  [For  the  best  edition  of  Hermas,  wo 
are  indebted  to  J.  A.  Fabricius,  who  sub- 
joined it  to  his  Codex  Apocryph.  N.  T.  t.  iii. 
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§  22.  None  of  those  who  gave  their  minds  to  writing  while  the 
Christian  state  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  were  powerful  from  learning, 
genius,  or  eloquence;  but  in  their  simple  and  unpolished  manner, 
they  express  elevated  piety,^  And  this  is  honourable,  rather  than 
reproachful,  to  the  Christian  cause.  For,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
human  race  should  have  been  drawn  over  to  the  worship  of  our 
Saviour  by  men  of  slender  attainments  and  abilities,  proves  that  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  human  talents 
and  appliances,  but  to  the  power  of  God. 


'       CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINES  AND   RELIGION. 

§  1.  The  nature  aud  the  standard  of  the  Chriatian  religion  —  §  2.  Interpretation  of  the 
Scriptupus  —  §  3.  Mode  of  teaching  Christianity  —  §  4.  The  Apostlea*  Creed  —  §  ^ 
Distinction  between  catechumens  and  the  faithful  —  §  6.  Mode  of  instructing  oatecho- 
mens  —  §  7.  Instruction  of  children ;  schools  and  academies  —  §  8.  Secret  doctrine  — • 
§  9.  Lives  and  characters  of  Christians —  §  10.  £xcommunicHtion  —  §  11.  Controrer- 
sies  among  Christians — §  12.  Contest  about  tlic  terms  of  salvation  —  {13.  Judaizing 
Christians. 

§  1.  The  whole  Christian  religion  is  comprehended  in  two  parts ;  one 
of  which  teaches  what  is  to  he  hdieved  upon  Divine  subjects ;  the 
other,  how  we  ought  to  live.  The  apostles  ordinarily  call  the  former 
the  viystei'y,  or  the  tnith^  the  latter  godliness.^  The  standard  and 
rule  of  both  are,  those  books  which  God  dictated  to  certain  individuals, 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  either  before  or  after  the  birth  of  Christ 

He  also  treats  of  this  writer,  in  his  BiUioth,  lished  with  a  preliminary  discourse  of  186 

Graca,  L  v.  c.  ix.  §  9,  p.  7.     See  also  Thos.  pages,   2nd  ed,  Lond.  1710,  8to.     If  any- 

Jttig,  dc  Patribus  Apoiftoficis,  §  55,  p.  184,  one  wishes  to  know  what  was  the  simpltctig 

&c,andin  his  Stlect.  historia tccles.  capita,  and  godly  gmctrity  of  that  first  and  in- 

88BC  1,  p.  66,  155—179.     The  Shepherd  of  fantile  »ige  of  the  church,  let  him  read  the 

Hermas  is  translated  by  archbishop  Wake,  Apostolic  Fatherai     lY *  The  difPerenee 

Genuine  EpietJes,  <fr.,  and  though  wild  and  between  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and 

fanciful,  yet  fVom  the  pious  spirit  which  it  those  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  who  are  yet 

breathes,  and  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  so  close  upon  the  former  in  point  of  time 

the  speculations  of  the  early  Christians,  it  is  a  remaricable  phenomenon  of  its  kind! 

is  not  a  useless  book.     2V.]  While  in  other  cases  such  a  transition  it 

*  The  writers  above   named,  are  deno-  usually  quite  gradual,  in  this  case  we  find  a 

roinated   the  Apostolic  Fathers;  and  they  sudden  one.  Here  there  is  no  gradual  trans* 

are  often   published  together.      The  Wst  ition,  but  a  sudden  spring :  a  remark  which 

editions  are  by  J.  Bapt  Cotelier,  Paris,  1672,  is  calculatiHl  to  lead  us  to  a  recognition  of 

n>-edited  by  J.  le  Clerc   Antw.  1698.  and  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 

again  Amsterd.  1724,2  vols.  fol.  iR-ith  nu-  the  houIs  of  the  apostles.'      Bose's  iVVaiiditr 

mcrous  notes  bv  both  the  editors  and  others,  ii.  329.    A — The  best  edition  is  Jacobson's! 

[This  last  and  best  edition,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  Oxford,  1847  :  the  best  translation,  Cheval- 

contains  all  that  has  l>een  ascribed  to  the  liers,  London,  1851.     Ed.] 
Apostolic  Fathers,  whether  truly  or  falsely.  *  Th  fAiarrjpMv  Trjs  v/arcwr,  1  Tim.  iii.  9,* 

The  portions  which  archbishop  Wake  ro-  Kot*  tvaifittav  8i5a<rjcaA/a,  vi.  8.    'Eviypmats 

gardod  as  genuine,  he  tniiisluted  and  pub-  ii\n$tteu  r^t  jcor*  tbatfittw^  Tit  i.  1. 
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These  books  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  denominate  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

§  2.  Provision,  therefore,  was  early  made,  both  by  the  apostles  and 
their  disciples,  that  these  books  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  Chris- 
tians; that  they  should  be  publicly  read  in  their  assemblies;  and 
be  applied  as  well  to  enlighten  their  minds  with  tnith,  as  to  advance 
them  in  piety.  Those  who  expounded  the  Scriptures,  studied  sim- 
plicity and  plainness.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  even  in  this 
century  the  perverse  Jewish  custom  of  obscuring  the  plain  language 
of  Scripture  by  forced  and  frigid  allegories,  and  of  diverting  words 
from  their  natural  and  proper  meanings,  in  order  to  extort  from 
them  some  recondite  senses,  found  admirers  and  imitators  among 
Christians.  Besides  others,  let  Baimabas^  whose  epistle  is  yet  extant, 
be  a  proof  of  this. 

§  3.  The  manner  of  teaching  religious  truths  was  perfectly  simple, 
and  remote  from  all  the  rules  of  the  philosophers,  and  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  human  art.  This  is  manifest,  not  only  from  the  epistles  of 
tbe  apostles,  but  abo  from  all  the  moniunents  of  this  century  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Nor  did  any  apostle,  or  any  one  of  their  im- 
mediate disciples,  collect  and  arrange  the  principal  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity in  a  scientific  or  regular  system.  The  circumstances  of  the 
times  did  not  require  this ;  those  who  followed  Chidst  had  no  other 
wish  ihfji  to  exhibit  the  religion  that  they  had  embraced  by  their 
turn  of  mind  and  way  of  life.  They  had  no  thought  of  recom- 
mending it  by  ingenious  explanations  and  philosophic  arrange- 
ments. 

§  4.  There  is  indeed  extant  a  brief  summary  of  Christian  doctrines, 
which  is  called  the  Apostles^  Creed ;  and  which,  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury onvmrd,  was  attributed  to  oinr  Saviour's  ambassadors  themselves. 
But  at  this  day,  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  antiquity,  confess 
unanimously,  that  this  opinion  is  a  mistake,  and  has  no  foundation.^ 
Those  judge  far  more  wisely  and  rationally,  who  think  that  this 
creed  arose  from  small  beginnings,  and  was  gradually  enlarged,  as 
occasions  required,  in  order  to  exclude  new  errors  from  the  church.* 


*  See  J.  Fr.  Buddeiui,  laagoge  in  Theclo- 
f^m^  L  iL  c.  ii.  $  ii.  p>  441,  and  J.  G. 
Waldi,  Introdvct  in  Ubiros  aymbolicas,  1.  L 
etp.  iL  p.  87,  Sec 

*  This  is  shovn,  with  no  less  learning 
Aan  ingenuity,  by  Peter  King,  History  of 
(ke  AfoUUif  Creed ;  translated  into  Latin, 
V  G.  Olcttrios,  Lips.  1704,  8to.  But  those 
vho  raid  this  book  should  be  apprised,  that 
the  noble  author  [he  was  eventually  baron 
of  Odduun,  and  lord  chancellor.  SJ]  often 
gives  US  coiijectures  instead  of  arguments ; 
tftd  that  his  coxyectures  do  not  always  de- 
iwre  to  be  implicitly  received.  [Although 
tlie  Apostles*  Creed  was  not  composed  in  a 
CDuocil  of  apoetles,  as  was  supposed  in  the 
dtyi  of  Bnfinus  (Ruf.  de  Syinbolo;  sub- 
joiiMd  to  CypriAni  Opera),  yet  it  appears  to 


have  been  the  general  creed  of  the  Christian 
church,  from,  at  least,  the  close  of  tho 
second  century,  down  to  the  Reformation. 
Nor  did  it  undergo  any  very  great  or  mate- 
rial change,  as  appears  from  comparing  tho 
formulflB  of  faith  given  by  Ircnseus,  a.d. 
176  {adv.  Hcer.  i.  10,  and  iii.  4),  and  by 
Tertullian,  a.d.  192  {de  Virgin,  veland.  cap. 
i. — contra  Praxeam,  cap.  ii. — Prascriptt, 
adv.  Haret.  cap.  xiii.),  with  th«^  forms  of  the 
Creed,  in  all  subsequent  writers,  down  to 
the  present  time.  See  these  forms,  collected 
by  C.  G.  F.  Walch,  in  his  BiUiotheca  sym- 
holica  Vitus,  Lemgo,  1770,  8vo.  Yet  there 
were  soine  variations  in  its  form,  as  used  by 
diiFerent  churches ;  and  additions  were  made 
to  it  from  time  to  time.  —  Besides  serving 
as  the  general  test  of  Christian  orthodoxy. 
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§  5.  At  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  all  who  professed 
firmly  to  believe  that  Jemis  was  the  only  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and 
who  promised  to  lead  a  holy  life,  conformably  to  the  religion  that  he 

the  principal  use  of  this  croed,  in  the 
third  and  following  wnturii'S,  wa.s  to  jniide 
catechists  in  training  and  instnicting  tho 
catoL'humcns  in  the  prineiplcH  of  Chri-ti- 
anity.  Soc  Cyril  of  J^-ruKiltin  {Qttich  .n/."-, 
passim).  Kiifinus  («/<•  SyinUi!o\  and  Augus- 
tine {Strmo  I.  ad  Cattchum.  0pp.  \\. 
399—405,  eti.  B.-UKliet.).  It  is  a  most 
valuahle  monument  of  the  churt'h.  b«'caiise 
it  shows  what  in  the  early  ages  were  con- 
sidered as  the  gTJ'at,,  the  peculiar,  and  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  viz.  those 
all-importiint  facta  which  are  summarily 
recounted  in  this  Creed.  The  common  form 
of  it  in  ihf"  fourth  centiiry,  as  u.sed  in  most 
churches  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  except 
w>me  slight  verbal  discrepancies,  was  the 
following : 


Uicrrtino  tU  S*hv  {xaripa)  vayroKpdTopa' 
icu\  (Is  Xpitrrhv  *lri<rovy,  vihv  atnov  rhy  fiovo' 
y*yn  itJ-oytryfvytjrhv),  rhy  Kipioy  flfxtoy^  rhv 
ytvyriddyra  ix  Tlyfv^aros  *Ayiov  Koi  Maplas 
T^s  irapdcVou,  rhy  iirl  Uoyrlov  UiXdrov  orav' 
pwddyra,  (koI)  rwpiyra,  (iccu)  rfj  rplrp  Vl^^p^ 
iyatrrdyra  ix  {rwv)  vtKpStVy  kya^avra  %U  rovs 
ovpttyovs  (koI)  KoBiifxfyov  iv  8«(«?  roD  Xlarphst 
tOtv  $px«rai  KpTvcu  {Kpiy€iy)  ^wyras  koI  vt- 
Kpoi's.  Kol  tis  {'rh)''Ayiov  UvtvfAa^  ayiay  fn- 
fcAi}(r/ay,  &(p*<Tiy  afxapriwy,  (Tapxhs  iL'-'daraaiy. 

In  Ijotin.  Credo  in  Deum  Patrem  omni- 
pot4}ntem.  Et  in  Christum  Jesum.  unicum 
filiiun  ejus,  Dominum  nostrum ;  qui  natus 
est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Maria  virgine  ;  cru- 
cifixus  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  et  sepultus.  Ter- 
tio  die  resurrexit  a  mortuis;  ascendit  in 
codIos,  sedet  ad  dextram  Patris ;  inde  ven- 
turus  «»st  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos.  Et  in 
Spiritum  Sanctum ;  sanctam  eeclesiam  ;  re- 
missionem  peccatorum ;  carnis  resurrectio- 
nera. 

In  English,  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father 
almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  our  Loni,  who  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  the  Holy  Ghost^  was  cru- 
cified under  Pontius  Pilate,  buried,  arose 
from  the  dead,  on  the  third  day  asc«>nded  to 
the  heavens,  and  sits  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father ;  whence  he  will  come,  to  ju<lg«' 
the  living  ami  the  dead ;  and  in  thi«  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  holy  chu  ch ;  the  remission  of 
sins :  and  thr  rt»surrection  of  the  l.)Oi1v. 

A  few  ernturies  later,  it  attained  in  the 
Roman  church  its  ampler  form,  in  which 
it  has  since  been  adopttnl  by  most  protestant 
churches:  as  follows,  —  'I  iH'lifve  in  God 
thti  Father  Almiglity;  Mak«r  of  h«'uvi>n 
and  earth :  And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only 
S<»n  our  Ix)rd,  AViio  was  conc«ived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Ijoni  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Suf- 


fered under  Pontius  Pilate,  Was  cmdfied, 
dead,  and  buri(^d,  He  descended  into  hell ; 
The  third  day  he  rose  again  from  tlie  dead. 
He  ascended  into  heaven,  And  sitteth  on 
tile  right  Land  of  God  the  Father  Almighty ; 
From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead-  I  l)elieve  in  tlie  Holy 
Ghost ;  The  Holy  Catholic  Church ;  The 
Communion  of  Saints  ;  Tht»  Forgiveneae  of 
sins ;  The  resiurection  of  the  body,  And  the 
life  everlasting.     Amen.' 

Besides  those  mentioned  by  M(^eim,  the 
principal  writers  on  this  creed  are  Chnril, 
Kufinus,  and  Augustine,  as  above ;  and  G. 
J.  V^ossius  (de  Trihus  Symhofis,  Opp.  vi. 
507,  &c.),  Abp.  Ussher  {d^  Bom.  Eccf^s. 
aliisq.  Fidei  Symf/olis),  Bp.  Pearson  (on  the 
Crefd\  C.  Suicer  (Thesaur.  Ecclrjs.  voce 
1viJL^o\oy\  and  J.  Bingham,  Antiq.  Ecd.  lib. 
X. —  Tr.  —  Heurtley,  Collection  of  Creeds, 
Oxf.  1858.     Ed.] 

[The  Apostlts  Creid  is  r«»ally  the  baptis- 
mal profession  of  the  Iloman  church.     All 
churches  wert»  calUni  ai)ostolical  in  whiiJi 
an  apostle  had  personally  taught  for  any 
length  of  time,  especially  if  he  had  died 
there.     The  Roman  was  the  only  western 
church  which  could  securely  challenge  this 
distinction.     Hence  the  name  given  to  its 
peculiar  symlx>l.     This  was  considered  as 
an  actual  production  of  the  apostles  as  eariy 
as  the  fifth  ctntury  ;  an  opinion  which  Valla 
and  Erasmus  were  among  the  first  to  suspect» 
and  which  is  now  wholly  exploded.    The 
creed,  indeed,  though  of  very  high  antiquity 
and  authority,  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  inferior 
in  both  respects  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  (Water- 
land,   Wifrks,  Oxf.  1823,  ii.  196,  t.  392.) 
The  late  Dr.  Burton  attributed  a  still  higher 
antiquity  to  the  tradition  that  this  creed  was 
really  framed  by  the  apostles :  *  It  is,  per- 
haps, unnecessary  to  refute  at  any  length 
the  notion  of  what  is  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed  being  formed  by  each  of  the  apot^les 
contributing  a  sentence,  or  at  least  agreeing 
ii|»on  the  whole.     The  idea  is  as  old  as  the 
fourth  century,  and  is  not^  therefore,  to  be 
treated  as  a  modem   superstition,      ^ill, 
however,  we  could  not  adinit  the  &ct  upon 
any  principle  of  criti»'ism  or  history  ;  though 
there  is  positive  evidence,  that  creeds  were 
used   in   the  second  century;  and  though 
these  creeds  contain  nearly  all  the  clauses 
which  are  now  found  in  the  Apostles*  Creed-* 
Ecchsiastical  History,  Oxf.  1845,  p.  254.  S, 
— For  possible  reasons  why  the  creed,  viewM 
as  a  watchword  of  the  faithful,  should  not 
be  committt-d  to  writing  at  this  early  period, 
see  J.  J.  Blunt,  Hist.  Chr,  Ch.  p.  21—23. 
FJ.] 
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taught,  were  received  immediately  among  the  disciples  of  Christ  A 
more  full  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  did  not  precede 
baptism^  but  followed  it.  But  afterwards,  when  churches  were  every- 
where established  and  organised,  for  very  just  reasons  this  custom 
was  changed ;  and  none  were  admitted  to  the  sacred  font,  unless  pre- 
viously well  instructed  in  the  primary  truths  of  religion,  and  afford- 
ing indubitable  evidence  of  a  sincere  and  holy  character.  Hence 
arose  the  distinction  between  catechumens,  or  such  as  were  in  a  course 
of  instruction  and  discipline  under  the  care  of  certain  persons,  and 
the  faithful,  who  were  admitted  to  all  the  mysteries,  having  been 
initiated  and  consecrated  by  baptism.^ 

§  6.  The  instruction  given  to  the  catechumens  was  diflFerent, 
according  to  their  genius  and  capacity.  For  those  of  feeble  minds 
were  instructed  only  in  the  more  general  and  fundamental  principles 
of  religion:  while  those  who  appeared  capable  of  comprehending 
all  Christian  knowledge,  were  instructed  in  everything  that  could 
render  a  Christian  stable  and  perfect  according  to  the  views  of 
that  age.  The  business  of  instructing  those  of  superior  capacity  and 
genius  was  committed  to  men  of  gravity  and  erudition  in  the  larger 
churches.  Hence  the  ancient  doctors  generally  divide  their  flocks 
into  two  classes  of  persons,  the  one  comprising  such  aa  received  solid 
and  thorough  instruction,  the  other  embracing  the  more  ignorant. 
Nor  do  they  conceal  the  fact,  that  dififerent  modes  of  teaching  were 
adopted  in  reference  to  these  two  classes.^ 

§  7.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  children  of  Christians  were 
carefully  trained  up  from  their  infancy,  and  were  early  put  to  read- 
ing the  sacred  books  and  learning  the  principles  of  religion.  For 
this  purpose,  schools  were  erected  everywhere,  from  the  beginning. 
From  these  schools  for  children,  we  must  distinguish  those  seminaries 
of  the  early  Christians,  erected  extensively  in  the  larger  cities,  at 
which  adults,  and  especially  such  as  aspired  to  be  public  teachers,  were 
instructed  and  educated,  in  all  branches  of  learning,  both  human  and 
divine.  Such  seminaries,  in  which  young  men  devoted  to  the  sacred 
office,  were  taught  whatever  was  necessary  to  qualify  them  properly 
for  it,  the  apostles  of  Christ  undoubtedly  both  set  up  themselves,  and 
directed  others  to  set  up.'  St  John  at  Ephesus,  and  Polycarp  at 
Smyrna,  established  such  schools.^     Among  these  seminaries,  no  one 

•  [See  J.  Bingham,  OHg.  Eccies.  lib.  iii.  their  young  men.  Paul's  direction  to 
cap.  !▼.  and  Tob.  Pfanner,  de  Catechunumii  Timothy  (2  Ep.  ii.  2),  *  The  things  thou 
Viterum^  Vinaria,  1688,  12ma  TV.]  hast  heard  of  me  — the  same  camviit  thou  to 

•  [See  Origen,  iM^w.  CW*«w,  lib.  iii.  p.  143.  faithful  men^  who  'shall  be  able  to  teach 
The  apoetles  themselves  seem  to  have  bt'en  others  also ;  *  seems  to  have  no  distinct 
the  authors  of  this  practice,  of  which  we  have  reference  to  a  regular  public  school,  either 
TMdges,  1  Cor.  iii.  2,  Heb,  v.  12.     Schl.']  for    boys    or    for   yoking    turn.    And  the 

•  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  passages  in  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  referred 

•  In'Dseufl,  adv.  H<Br.  1.  ii.  c.  22,  p.  148,  to,  speak  only  of  the  general  instruction 
«i  MasFuet.  Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  20.  [Tlie  and  advantages,  which  the  neighbouring 
proofs  refi^rred  to  here  and  in  the  text,  ar«»  clergy  and  others  derived  ftxjm  the  apostle 
quite  inmiffioient  to  show,  that  in  the  first  John;  and  of  the  interesting  conversations 
ct-ntury,  or  even  in  the  former  part  of  of  Polycarp.  Considering  the  poverty  and 
th»'  SAtrmd^  Chrintians  efctJiblished  regular  embarrassments  of  the  first  Christians, 
nrhfr^s  fiir  their  children,  >ind  academies  for  we  can   hardly  suppose  they  could  have 
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wa8  more  celebrated  eventually  than  that  at  Alexandria^  which  is 
commonly  called  a  catechetic  school,  and  was  instituted,  people  say, 
by  St.  Mark  himself.* 

§  8.  What  many  tell  us,  tliat  the  earlier  Christians  had  some  sort 
of  secret  discipline,*  that  is,  did  not  communicate  to  all  the  same 
instructions,  may  be  admitted  as  true,  if  it  be  but  rightly  understood. 
Unquestionably  those  whom  they  would  bring  to  Christy  were  not 
introduced  at  once  to  the  high  mysteries  of  religion  which  exceed  the 
grasp  of  the  human  mind,  but  were  first  only  taught  such  doctrines 
as  mere  reason  readily  admits,  till  they  were  able  to  bear  those  that 
are  more  sublime  and  difficult.  And  afterwards,  even  individuals 
who  now  ranked  among  believers  were  not  all  instructed  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  one  was  directed  to  study  and  treasure  up  in  his  mind 
more,  or  fewer  things,  than  another.  Whoever  would  imderstand 
more  than  this,  by  the  secret  dUcvpline  of  the  first  century,  should 
beware,  lest  he  confound  the  faults  of  subsequent  ages  with  the 
excellences  of  this.* 

§  9.  Most  authors  represent  the  lives  and  morals  of  Christians  in 
this  age,  as  patterns  of  purity  and  holiness,  worthy  of  the  imitation 
of  all  subsequent  ages.  This  representation,  if  it  be  understood  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  professed  Christians,  and  not  of  all,  is  undoubtedly 
true.     But  whoever  supposes  the  primitive  churches  to  have  been 


erected  such  schools  and  academies.  And 
from  the  great  penury  of  "writers,  and  of 
leamtKi  men  of  any  sort,  in  the  early  church 
—  Justin  Martyr,  a  converted  philosopher 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  being 
the  first  learned  writer  aft^^r  the  apostles ; 
— it  seems  most  probable,  that  till  past  the 
middle  of  the  sec(/nd  century,  the  means  of 
education  among  Christians  were  very 
slender;  and  by  no  means  so  general  and 
80  ample  as  Mosheim  supposes.     TV.] 

*  J.  A.  Schmidt,  Diss,  (le  schola  caUch  t. 
Alexandr.  prefixed  to  the  tract  of  A. 
Hyperius,  de  Catechcsi;  also  Dom. 
Aulisius,  delle  Scuok  sacre^  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  ii. 
p.  6 — 17,  and  c.  xxi.  p.  92,  &c.  Concern- 
ing the  larger  schools  of  Cliristians  in  the 
East,  at  Edessa,  Nisibis,  Seleucia ;  and  con- 
cerning the  ancient  Cliristian  schools  in 
general ;  see  J.  S.  Asseman,  Bihlioth.  orimt. 
aein.  Vat,  t  iii.  pt  ii.  p.  914—919.  [Dr. 
Murdock  doubts  the  ancient  tradition, 
preserved  by  Jerome  {de  Scriptor.  Ulustr. 
cap.  36),  that  St^  Mark  was  the  founder  of 
the  catechetic  school  at  Alexandria,  or 
that  there  was  a  Cliristian  school  there  till 
the  days  of  Panta^nus,  and  his  pupil 
Clemens  Alex,  near  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  See  Schroeckh,  KircheiigtschichtCy 
iii.  188,  &c.  But  see  Burton,  Eccl.  Hist. 
p.  433.     Ed:\ 

•  Disciplina  qn<Bda7n  arcani.  [The  au- 
thor evidently  meant  his  n^aders  to  observe, 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  admitting  an 


identity  between  the  secret  instructions  of 
the  first  century,  and  such  as  arose  out  of 
them  at  a  subse<juent  period-  Justin  Martyr 
is  thought  to  allude  to  a  species  of  JXscipiina 
arcam\  but  it  does  not  appear  with  any 
clearness,  before  Tertullian  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria.     S.] 

*  Concerning  this  secret  doctrine^  much 
is  collected  by  Chr.  Matt  PfaflT,  Diss, 
posterior  de  pr<pjudiciis  thedog.  §  13,  p. 
149,  &c.  in  his  Primitia  Tubingenscs, 
[There  is  much  valuable  matter  on  the 
Disciplina  Arcani,  in  the  second  century, 
to  be  found  in  Mosheim,  de  RelA).  Chr,  jv, 
303.  The  English  reader  may  consult 
advantageously  on  this  curious  subject,  Mr. 
Faber's  Difficulties  of  Rowanism^  p.  96.  Ro- 
manists have  naturally  availed  themselves  of 
this  peculiarity  in  the  early  Christian  system 
to  account  for  the  want  of  ancient  testimonies 
in  favour  of  transubstantiation.  But  Mr. 
Faber  has  shown  from  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
that  the  Trinity  was  the  chief  object  in  this 
secret  discipline.  There  were,  however,  other 
objects,  and  tlie  sacraments  among  them : 
some  of  them,  as  the  approaching  fall  of  the 
Roman  power,  demanded  concealment  on  po- 
litical grounds.  But  whatever  might  be  the 
origin  of  this  discipline,  its  eventual  impor- 
tance undoubtedly  arose  from  a  wish  to 
naturalise  among  Christians  something  ana- 
logous to  tht)  mysteries  about  which  their 
pagan  neighbours  talked  so  much.     S,"] 
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perfectly  free  from  vices  and  sins,  and  estimates  the  lives  of  all  the 
Christians  by  the  conduct  of  some  among  them,  and  by  the  precepts 
and  exhortations  of  their  teachers,  as  is  generally  done  by  writers  of 
books  and  tracts  on  the  innocence  and  holiness  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, may  be  confuted  by  the  clearest  evidence  of  both  testimony 
and  £GU!t8.' 

§  10.  External  sanctity  was  carefully  guarded  in  the  Christian 
commonwealth  by  a  regulation  which  deprived  of  religious  ordinances, 
and  expelled  frx>m  the  community,  such  as  were  discreditable  and 
polluted  by  the  grosser  vices,  if,  on  admonition,  they  would  not  return 
to  better  courses.  For  this,  authority  was  unquestionably  given  by 
Christ's  apostles  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  kingdom.^  It  was  a 
r^^ulation,  in  enforcing  which  all  took  a  share ;  the  teachers  and 
rulers  generally  pointed  out  individuals  deemed  unworthy  of  sacred 
rites,  but  tJie  people  freely  either  approved  or  repudiated  their  judg- 
ment. Excluded  sinners,  altiiough  they  had  committed  even  the 
greatest  ofifences,  if  they  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  true  repent- 
ance for  their  faults,  and  of  an  entrance  upon  a  better  course  of  life, 
were  allowed  to  retiun  to  the  church,  at  least  in  most  places ;  yet 
but  once  only.  For  if  such  as  had  been  restored  went  back  again  to 
their  former  sinful  habits,  and  were  thrust  from  the  brotherhood  once 
more,  they  lost  all  prospect  of  forgiveness.' 

§  11.  As  the  Christian  churches  were  composed  of  both  Jews 
and  Crentiles,  between  whom  there  had  been  an  inveterate  aversion, 
and  as  the  new  converts  brought  no  small  number  of  erroneous 
opinions  imbibed  in  their  tender  years,  it  could  not  be  but  that 
various  disagreements  and  contests  would  early  arise  among  them. 
The  first  of  these  controversies  related  to  the  necessity  of  observmg 
the  law  of  Moses.  It  broke  out  in  the  church  of  Antioch ;  and 
its  issue  is  stated  by  Luke.*  This  dispute  was  followed  by  many 
others ;  at  one  time  with  Jews,  fond  above  measure  of  their  ancestral 
religion;  at  another,  vdth  such  as  admired  a  fanatical  kind  of 
philosophy;  at  another,  with  some  who  abused  the  Christian  doc- 

'  [For  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  piety  spects,  they  were  indeed  patterns   for  all 

lad  monls  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  after-ages  ;  but,  in  other  respects,  and  espe- 

emtwy,  we  are  dependent  nearly  altogether  cially  certain  churches,  as  Corinth,  Galatia, 

on  iht  Holy  Scriptures ;  for  all  the  apostolic  Sardis,  and  Laodicea,  by  no  means  deserved 

Others,  except  Clement,  lived  and  wrote  in  imitation.     TV.] 

tbe  leooiid  century.     Clement  wrote  upon  •  [Sec  1   Cor.  v.]     For   the   discussions 

oceuioii  of  a  broil  in  the  church  of  Corinth ;  that  have  taken  place  respecting  this  iau\ 

tad  he  aima  to  set  home  Paul's  exhortations  see  Chr.   Matt  Pfuff,  df   Origmibus  juris 

to  th«n   on   former  occasions.     From  the  eccfrsiast. -p.  10  —  13,  71,  78. 

^.  T.,  and  e^jecially  from  Paul*s  epistles,  we  *  See  Jo.  Morin,  Commentar.  de  disciplina 

l^trn  many  things  respecting  the  state  of  potnitentia,  lib.  ix.   cap.   19,  p.    670,   and 

■Mala  and  piety  among  Christians,  from  others.     [Natal.  Alexander.     Hist.  Eccles. 

^  first  planting  of  the  churches  till  about  N.   T.  astc.  iii.  diss.  vii. ;  and  J.  Aug.  Orsi, 

A.D.  68.     And  from  the  Apocalyptical  epis-  Diss,  qua  osU-nditur,  cat  hoi.  eccUsiam  tribus 

U«,  we  learn  the  state  of  religion  in  the  prior,  scecidis  capital,  crim.  reis  pacem  H 

**Ten  churches  of   Asia,   about   A.  d.    96.  absolut.  neutiquam  dencgasse  \  Milan,  1730, 

Judging  from  these  representations,  it  would  4to.     But  all  these  writers  describe  rather 

fc-^n  that  the  characters  of  the  Christians  of  tlie  practice  of  the  second  and  third  centuries 

tiut  age  presented  a  singular  combination  of  than  that  of  the  first.     Tr."] 

^'V'UencM  and  defects ;  that,  in  some  re-  ^  Acts  xv. 
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trines,  which  they  ill  understood,  to  the  gratification  of  their  vices 
and  appetites.'  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  often  mention 
these  controversies,  but  so  cursorily  and  concisely,  that  we  can 
hardly  ascertain  the  exact  points  controverted. 

§  12.  Of  all  these  contests,  the  greatest  and  most  important  seems 
to  have  been  that  upon  the  means  of  attaining  to  justification  and 
salvation,  which  Jewish  teachers  excited  at  Rome  and  in  other 
Christian  churches.  For  while  the  apostles  everywhere  inculcated, 
that  every  hope  of  obtaining  justification  and  salvation  must  be  placed 
solely  in  Jesus  Chi^t,  and  his  merits ;  these  Jewish  teachers  ascribed 
to  the  law,  and  to  the  works  which  it  enjoined,  the  chief  influence  in 
procuring  everlasting  happiness.  This  error  not  only  led  on  to  many 
others,  which  were  prejudicial  to  the  religion  of  Christy  but  also  it 
was  connected  with  the  highest  dishonour  to  the  Saviour.  For  they 
who  maintained  that  a  life  regulated  according  to  the  law,  would  give 
a  title  to  eternal  rewards,  could  not  consider  Christ  as  the  true  Son  of 
God,  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  but  merely  as  a  prophet,  or  a 
divine  messenger  among  men.  It  cannot  therefore  appear  at  all 
strange  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  elsewhere, 
took  so  much  pains  to  extirpate  this  capital  error. 

§  13.  Tlie  controversy  respecting  the  necessity  of  the  Mosaic  rites 
in  order  to  salvation,  was  wisely  decided  by  the  apostles.*  But  great 
as  the  apostolic  influence  was,  that  inbred  love  of  the  law  which  Moses 
enacted,  and  their  fathers  handed  down,  could  not  be  wholly  eradi- 
cated from  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  especially  of  those 
who  lived  in  Palestine.  It  diminished  a  little  after  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  by  the  Eomans,  and  the  temple  ruined;  yet  it  did  not 
wholly  subside.  Hence  it  was,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  a  part 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  separated  from  the  other  brethren,  and  formed 
a  distinct  sect  from  adherents  to  the  Mosaic  law. 

*  Conducive  to  the  illustration  of  these  [J.  F.  Buddeus,   Ecclesia  Apostoliea;  and 

controrersies  arc  the  investigations  of  Herm.  especially,  Ch.  W.  Fr.  Walcn,  VolUtindigi 

"Witflius,  Miscellanea  nacra,  t  ii.  exerc.  xx.  Historie  der  Keteereyen^  Spaltungen,  u.  t.w, 

xxi.   xxii.   p.   668,   &c.     Camp.   Yitringa,  i.  68,  &c. ;  also  the  Commentators  on  the 

Ohacrvatt,  Sacra,  lib.  iv.  c  ix.  x.  xi:  p.  952.  Scriptures.     2>.]               •  Acta  xv. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OP   BITES  AND   CEREMONIES. 

§  I.  BapHsm  and  the  Lord's  Supper  appointed  by  Christ— §  2.  Ritos  instituted  by 
the  apo»ae«  —  §  3.  The  Jewish  rites  retained  —  §  4.  Public  assemblies  of  Christians 
andtimes  for  meeting— §  6.  Places  of  meeting  —  §  6.  Mode  of  worship  —  §  7.  Lords 
Supper  and  a^ap«»  —  §  8.  Baptism— §  9.  Anointing  the  sick  —  §  10.  Fasting. 

§  1.  Although  the  Christian  religion  has  the  greatest  simplicity,  and 
requires  nothing  but  faith  and  love ;  yet  it  could  not  wholly  dispense 
with  external  rites  and  institutions.  Jesus  himself  established  only 
two  ceremonies,  which  it  is  not  lawful  either  to  change  or  to  abro- 
gate ;  namely,  baptiem  and  the  ZwyZ's  supper.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, mean  them  as  naked  forms,  or  to  be  merely  significant,  but  also 
to  bare  the  power  of  changing  men's  minds.  From  his  pleasure  to 
establish  no  more,  we  should  infer,  that  ceremonies  are  not  essential 
to  his  religion,  and  that  this  business  has  been  committed  by  him  to 
the  discretion  and  free  choice  of  Christians. 

§  2.  Many  considerations  leave  us  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
friends  and  apostles  of  the  Saviour  sanctioned  in  various  places  the  use 
of  other  rites ;  which  they  either  tolerated  from  necessity,  or  recom- 
mended for  good  and  solid  reasons.     Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
they  anywhere  laid  down  some  system  of  pontifical  jurisprudence  i  o 
be  always  ready,  and  never-ending;  or  that  the  same  institutions 
were  prescribed  to  all  Christian  societies.     On  the  contrary,  various 
things  go  to  show,  that  Christian  worship  was  from  the  beginning 
regulated  and  conducted  differently  in  different  places ;  unquestionably 
under   authority  of  the  apostles,  their  friends,  and   disciples ;    and 
that  in  this  matter,  much  regard  was  paid  to  the  ancient  opinions, 
customs,  and  laws  of  the  several  nations.* 

*  [It  appears  that  even  so  late  as  th«  third  that  John,  for  certain  reasons,  did  ordain  in 

^  fourth  centuries,  there  was  considcniblo  Asia,  that  the  feast  of  Easter  shoidd  bo  kept 

ttiiRi^nce  in  the  mode  of  conducting  religious  at  the  time  the  Jews  kept  it,  and  that  Peter 

*W8hip  among   Christians.     See   Irenajus,  and  Paul  ordered  otherwise  at  Rome.     Fiu*- 

<lioti^  \jj  Eusebius,  H.  E.  T.  24.     Sozomen,  ther,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  had  a 

^■^rii.  19.     Socrates,  H.  E.  v.  22.     Au-  contest  on  the  qiiestiou,  whether  Itaiuned  or 

P^ine,  ^jp.  54,  Opp.  ii.  93.     A  part  of  this  unltainmrd  bread   shoidd   be  used    in    the 

«iif»Tence  in  rites  and  ceremonies  appears  sacred  supper.     And  both  churches  claimed 

^<>bave  come  down  from  the  apostolic  times,  to  have  their  customs  handed  down  to  them 

^or  when  a  cont<'st  arose  in  the  second  cen-  from  the  apostles ;  and  for  the  reasons  Iwforo 

tofjr,  U-tween  the  eastern  and  western  Chris-  mentioned,  both  were  probably  in  th*-  right. 

^Jfctt-*.  rejipecting  Easter,  we  are  informed  by  — Even  the  Catholics  often  admit  this  diver- 

Kto^Mus  (H.  E.  T.  23,  24),  that  the  former  sity  of  ceremonies  in  the  apostolic  cliiuvh; 

"wintain*^  that  John  was  the  author  of  e.  g.  Jo.  Bona,  Herum  Liturg.  1.  i.  c.  7,  §  2, 

tii»*ir  rustom ;  and  the  latter,  that  Peter  and  0pp.  p.  208;  and  the  Jesuit,  Jo.  ITarduin, 

Pad  w»Te  the  authors  of  theirs.  Both  churches  makes  no  scniple  to  assert^  that  Paul  en- 

^n*-  probably  correct :  for  it  is  very  probable  joined  on  the  Greeks  one  form  for  tli-  consc- 
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§  3.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  dissent  from  those  who  think  that 
the  Jewish  rites  and  forms  were  everywhere  transferred  by  the  apostles 
and  their  disciples  to  the  Christian  assemblies.  In  those  churches, 
indeed,  which  were  composed  either  wholly  or  principally  of  Jews,  I 
can  easily  believe  the  Jewish  rites  to  have  been  so  far  retained  as  Uie 
different  characters  of  the  two  religions  would  permit.  And  this  may 
be  confirmed  by  a  good  many  examples.  But  that  the  same  took 
place  in  other  churches,  in  which  either  no  Jews  or  only  a  few  were 
foimd,  is  not  merely  uncertain,  but  also  incredible.  Different  religious 
regulations  were,  in  fact,  necessary  for  those  early  times,  in  order  to 
suit  the  peculiarities  of  genius  and  character  in  different  nations. 

§  4.  Since  the  discipline  of  Christians  was'various,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  form  such  notions  upon  the  form  of  their  public  worship,  with  others 
of  their  customs  and  institutions,  as  will  be  equally  applicable  to  aXL 
the  countries  in  which  Christianity  flourished.  Yet  there  are  a  few 
regulations  which  may  be  considered  as  common  to  all  Christians ; 
and  of  these  we  shall  give  a  brief  account. — The  Christians  in  this 
century  assembled  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  for  their  advancement 
in  piety,  on  the  first  day  of  the  weeky  the  day  on  which  Christ  rose 
from  the  dead ;  for  that  this  day  was  set  apart  for  religious  worship 
by  the  apostles  themselves,  and  that,  after  the  example  of  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  it  was  generally  observed,  we  have  unexceptionable 
testimony.*  Moreover,  those  congregations,  which  either  lived 
among  Jews,  or  were  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  Jews,  were 
accustomed  also  to  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  a  sacred 
day :  *  for  doing  which,  the  other  Christians  taxed  them  with  no 
wrong.  As  to  annual  religious  days,  they  appear  to  have  observed 
two ;  the  one  in  memory  of  ChrisVa  resurrection ;  the  other  in  com- 
memoration of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles.' 
To  these  may  be  added  those  days  on  which  holy  men  met  death 
for  Ch'risfs  sake ;  which,  it  is  most  probable,  were  sacred  and  solemn 
days  from  tlie  very  commencement  of  the  Christian  church.^ 


oration  of  priests ;  and  Petor.  on  the  Romans, 
another.  La  dusrrtatwn  du  P.  le  Courayer, 
sur  fa  succession  dcs  Evesq^KS  Anylois  tt  sur 
hi  vaNdiU  dc  leur  ordinatmi^  rtfuUe^  ii.  13, 
Paris,  1726,  Svo.  2V.— Add  A.  Krazer,  de 
Aposto/ids,  nee  non  aniiquis  eccl.  Occident. 
Liturgiis,  sec.  i.  cap.  i.  §  2,  p.  3,  ed. 
Augustfe  Vind.  1786.  See  Mosheim's  Insti' 
tut.  inajores  hist.  Christ,  p.  375.     Schl.'] 

*  Ph.  J.  Hartmann,  de  Iiehu4t  gestis  Chris- 
tianor.  sub  AjJoHofis^  e.  xv.  p.  387.  J.  Hjii. 
Bohmer,  Diss.  I.  juris  eccles.  antiqui  d4f  stttto 
die  Christianor.  p.  20,  &e.  [See  also  Acts 
XX.  7 ;  ii.  1.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2.  Rev.  i.  10. 
Pliny,  Epist.  lib.  x.  ep.  97,  n.  7.     ScM.] 

'  Stepn.  Cupcellaeiis,  Diatriha  de  «?/  san- 
guinis  ;  0pp.  Theol.  p.  968.  Gabr.  Albaspi- 
naeus,  Observatt.  Ecc^/'s.  lib.  i.  obs.  xiii.  p.  63. 
In  vain,  some  learned  men  labour  to  persuade 
us,  that  in  aU  the  eariy  churches,  both  days, 
OP  the  first  and  last  days  of  the  week,  were 


held  sacred.  The  churches  of  Bithynia, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  devoted  but  one  stat'.d 
day  to  their  public  worship:  and  beyond 
all  controversy,  that  was  what  we  call  the 
Lord^s  dag,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

*  Although  some  have  doubted  whether 
the  diiy  calletl  Ptntecost  (  Whit- Sunday)  waa 
a  sacred  day,  so  early  as  the  first  century, 
(Bingham,  Origines  Eccles.  L  xx,  c  6)^  yet 
I  am  induced,  by  very  weighty  reasons,  to 
believe,  tluit  from  the  banning  it  was  held 
eqiially  sacred  with  the  Passover  (or  EasUr 
dag).  Perhaps  also  Friday,  as  the  day  on 
which  our  Sariour  died,  was,  from  the  tsar- 
liest  times,  regarded  with  more  respect  than 
other  days  of  the  week.  See  J.  Godefroi, 
in  Codicern  Theodos.  i.  138.  Assenum,  Bib- 
lioth.  orient.  Vatican,  i.  217,  237.  Martene, 
Ihesaur.  Anecd(»tor.  v.  66. 

*  [These  were  called  natalitia  martyrum 
(the  martyrs'  birth-days).    See  Ca0p.  Singit- 
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§  5.  The  places  of  assembling  were,  undoubtedly,  the  private 
houses  of  Christians.  But  as  necessity  required,  when  a  congregation 
was  formed  and  duly  regulated,  that  some  fixed,  imiform  place 
should  be  designated  for  its  meetings,  and  as  some  furniture  was 
requisite  for  holding  them,  such  as  books,  tables,  and  benches,  which 
could  not  conveniently  be  transported  from  one  situation  to  another, 
especially  in  those  times,  undoubtedly  the  consequence  was,  that  these 
places  soon  became,  instead  of  private  rooms,  in  a  manner,  public 
ones.'  These  few  remarks,  I  conceive,  are  sufficient  to  determine  that 
long  controversy,  whether  t/te  ea/rly  Christians  had  temples  or  not  ?  * 
If  the  word  teniple  may  denote  a  dwelling-house,  or  even  a  part  of 
one,  devoted  to  the  public  exercises  of  religion,  yet  neither  with  any 
idea  of  holiness  attached  to  it,  nor  separated  from  every  profane  use, 
then  I  can  readily  admit  that  the  earliest  Christians  had  temples. 

§  6.  In  these  public  assemblies  of  Christians,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  read,  which,  for  that  purpose,  were  divided  into  certain  portions. 
Then  followed  an  exhortation  to  the  people,  neither  eloquent  nor 
long,  but  fiill  of  warmth  and  love.  If  any  declared  themselves  under 
the  Spirit's  influence,  they  were  allowed  successively  to  state  what  the 
Lord  commanded;  the  other  prophets  who  were  present  judging 
how  much  authority  was  due  to  them.^  Afterwards,  the  prayers, 
which  constituted  no  inconsiderable  part  of  public  worship,  were 
repeated  after  the  bishop.*     To  these  succeeded  hymns,  which  were 


Urina,  df  NatdHtHs  martyrunif  republished 
by  Crenins,  Syntagma  i.  IHss.  philol.  1699. 
In  the  second  century,  these  natcUitia  were 
ererywher©  observed;  and  they  are  often 
mentioned  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  Nay, 
in  the  epUtle  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  to 
Riiloineliam,  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  ir.  15,  the 
obeemmce  of  the  day  of  Polycarp's  martyr- 
dcHD  is  spoken  of.     Schl."] 

*  Vitringa,  dt  Synagoga  vetere,  1.  i.  pt  iii. 
cap.  1,  p.  432.  [It  may  be  inferred  from 
Arts  xix.  8,  1  Cor.  xi.  22,  xiv.  35,  and  Ja. 
u.  2,  that  Christians  then  had  certain  deter- 
minate places  for  holding  public  worship. 
8cki.] 

*  See  Dav.  Blondell,  de  Episcopis  et 
Frfsbyt.  sect  iii.  p.  216,  243,  246;  Just 
Hen.  Bohmer,  Diss.  ii.  Juris  eccles.  antiq. 
de  snitiaeanM  Ckristianorum  ccttibus,  §  iv. 
p.  39 ;  Jos.  Bingham,  Origtne$  Eccles.  L  viii. 
e.  L  and  others. 

»  1  Cor.  xiT.  16. 

*  8ee  Justin  Martyr,  Apologia  secvnda, 
p.  98,  &c  [Bp.  Kave  thus  gives  Justin's 
acoooot :  *  And  on  the  day  called  Sunday ' 
(tm  ifiiiop  Kr^fOfUrp  fifUpq),  'there  is  an 
asBembling  together  of  all  who  dwell  in  the 
dties  and  country ;  and  the  memoirs  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets, are  read  as  long  as  circumstances 
permit  Then,  when  the  reader  has  ceased, 
the  president*  (6  itpo^arits)  '  delivers  a  dis- 
eirarse,  in  whi^  he  admonishes  and  exhorts 


(all  present)  to  the  imitation  of  these  good 
things.  Then  we  all  rise  together  and  pray ' 
{«{»XAs  irdiiTTOfAfy),  '  and  as  we  l>efore  said  * 
(in  describing  the  service  after  a  baptism), 
'prayer  being  ended,  bread  and  wine  and 
water  are  brought,  and  the  president '  {6  irpo- 
•crdfs)  *  offers  prayers  in  like  manner,  and 
thanksgivings  according  to  his  ability  * 
(c^X^f  6fioIwy  Kcd  t^X'^P^'^'^^^^  '^^  ^{fyc^jus 
ain^^  ^oir^/iirct),  'and  the  people  express 
their  assent  by  saying  Ainen  ;  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  over  which  the  thanksgiv- 
ing has  been  pronounced,  takes  place  to 
each ;  and  each  partakes,  and  a  portion  is 
sent  to  the  absent  by  the  deacons.  And 
they  who  are  wealthy,  and  choose,  give  as 
much  as  they  respectively  deem  fit;  and 
whatever  is  collected  *  (t^  ffvWtydixtyov)  *  is 
deposits  with  the  president,  who  succoui*s 
the  or^ihans  and  widows,  and  those  who  are 
in  bonds,  and  the  strangers  sojourning 
among  us  ;  and,  in  a  word,  ttikes  care  of  all 
who  are  most  in  need.*  {Soinc  account  of  th« 
Writhigft  and  Opinions  of  Justin  Mart»/r^ 
Camb.  'l829,  p.  89.)  —This  very  interesting 
statement  really  relates  to  the  former  half 
of  the  second  centur}' ;  but  Mosheim  is  pro- 
bal)ly  right  in  considering  it  applicable  to 
th<'  first  also.  The  term  irpo«<TT<ij,  Binghiiiu 
considers  identical  with  bishtp,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fact  {Antiqq.  II.  ii.  9) ;  but 
Justin  so  uses  it,  in  his  account  of  the  ser- 
vice after  a  baptism  (p.  96,  ed.  Tliirlby),  tis 
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sung,  not  by  the  whole  assembly,  but  by  certain  persons,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  sacred  supper  and  the  feasts  of  charity.  The  pre- 
cise order  and  manner  of  performing  ail  these  parts  of  religious 
worship  in  tlie  various  Christian  churches,  cannot  be  fully  ascertained ; 
yet  it  is  most  probable  that  no  one  of  them  was  wholly  omitted  in 
any  church.* 

§  7.  The  prayers  of  Christians  were  followed  by  oblations  of  bread, 
wine,  and  other  things,  from  which  provision  was  made  both  for  the 
ministers  of  the  church  and  the  poor.     Now  every  Christian  who  had 
anything  to  spare,  brought  his  present,  and  offered  it  in  a  sense  to 
the  Lord.*     From  these  gifts,  so  mucli  bread  and  wine  as  were  requi- 
site for  the  Lord's  supper  were  set  apart,  and  consecrated  by  certain 
prayers,  which  the  bishop  alone  poured  forth,  the  people  responding 
AvienJ     The  distributors  of  the  sacred  supper  were  the  deacons. 
To  tliis  most  holy  ordinance  were  annexed  the  sober  meals,  which, 
from  the  object  of  their  institution,  were  called  arjapce,*    The  various 
difficulties  which  occur  in  accounts  of  these  feasts  will  undoubtedly 
embarrass  none  who  bear  in  mind  that  the  earliest  Christians  were 
governed  by  different  rules,  and  did  not  manage  everywhere  alike 
either  these,  or  any  other  of  their  institutions. 

§  8.  In  this  century  baptism  was  administered,  in  convenient 
places,  without  the  public  assemblies;  and  by  immersing  the  can- 
didates wholly  in  water.*  At  firsts  all  who  were  engaged  in  propa- 
gating Christianity,  administered  this  rite :  nor  can  it  be  called  in 
question,   that  whoever   persuaded  any  person   to   embrace   Chris- 

to  ftirnish,  perhaps,  with  a  handle,  such  as  is  said  of  any  particular  class  or  person  to 

woiild  make  the  president  not  differ  in  ordtr  read  the  introductory  lessons,  or  to  condoct 

from  tln»  K'st  of  the  congn'giition.     In  de-  tlie  prayers  l)efore  the  Eucharist.    S. — Blunt 

scril'ing  the  si>n-ico  after  a  baptism,  he  says,  thinks  tliat  the  use  of  the  h}Tnn  Ter  Sanctui, 

*  Bread  is  then  l)rought  to  that  brother  who  in  the  EucliHristic  senioe,  is  glanced  at  by 

presides,  and  a  cup  of  wine,  mixtnl  with  Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  i.  §  34.     Hist,  Ckr, 

water.*      (Bp.   Kayo's  tninsl.)  Tpon^iptrai  Ch.  p.  33.     Ed.l 

T^  TpotarSni  r&v  iiitX^r  Upros  kqH  vor-fipiotf  *  This  must  be  understood  of  the  chnrdies 

€9aros  teal  Kpdfjiaros.     It  might,  perhaps,  Imj  that  were  fully  established  and  regulated, 

renderwl,  to  him  wlut  presiths  oivr  th*.'  hrc  For  in  the  nascent  churches,  which  liad  not 

thrm,  wliich  would  8iigg<'Ht  no  suspicion  of  become  duly  regulated,  I  can  believe  on6 

identity   in    onler  with    the   ix)ngregation  or  other  of  thesi?  exercises  might  b<*  omitted, 

generally.      But  wbiteyer    might    l>e   the  *  See  Christ.   Matt.  Pfaff,   Disst-rtt.   <fe 

presid»'nt*H  general  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  oNatione  1 1  cov8(cratione  Eucharist iva  ;   in 

bn^thrr'n,  it  is  (?lear  that  from  him  prix*eedetl  his  Syntagma  Dissertt.  Theolog,     Stutgard, 

the  prayers  an<l  thanksgivings  which  eon-  1720.  Svo. 

vert«i,  according  to  Justin,  the  brpa<l  and  ■  Justin  Martyr,  Apologia  sccunda,  p.  98, 

wine,  ifr«)ra  common  bread  and  drink,  into  &c.     The  writers  on  the  ceremonies  of  the 

the  iKxiy  and   blood  of  Christ.      He  also  Fucreil  supper  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb. 

preacluHl,  after  the  lessons  had  l)et^n  n-ad,  FabriciiLs  Bibfiograph.  Antiquaria,  cap.  xi. 

and  acted  as   the  congr«^gation's  alnumer.  p.  395.  &c. 

But  it  does  not  app^'ar  that  the  bread  and  *  Feasts  of  charity.  The  writers  con- 
wine  were  taken,  as  they  were  sub'ii'quently,  ceming  the  (u/apa^  arc  mentiomnl  by  Tha 
from  the  offerings  then  made  by  the  congre-  Ittig,  Sti^'ct.  histor.  eccles.  capita,  siPiniL  ii. 
pition,  or  that  anything  was  given  until  the  cap.  iii.  p.  180,  &c. ;  and  Chri.«it^  Matt. 
stTnce  ^Tis  over.  A  collection,  then^fon*,  Pfaff.  de  Originihm  juris  eccfes.  p.  68. 
not  an  offertory',  seems  to  have  l>een  tho  »  ,Sec  Ger.  Jo.  Vossius,  dr  Baptismo,  ilisp. 
primitive  practice'.  The  collection,  too,  i.  Thes.  vi.  p.  31,  &c.  and  the  autliors  ri»- 
appears  to  have  boen  wholly  for  the  jKX)r.  wmraended  by  J.  A.  FabriciuBf  Jtifdiogr. 
It  may  be  also  worth  obsiTving,  tlwt  nothing  Antiquar.  cap.  xi.  {  xxv.  p.  389,  &c. 
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!Ould  baptize  his  own  disciple.  But  when  Christian  bodies 
lettledy  and  were  provided  with  fixed  regulations,  the  bishop 
^rcised  the  right  of  bathing  new  converts  in  the  sacred  font. 
be  limits  of  his  church  embraced  greater  numbers  and  a 
strict,  he  imparted  this  right  to  the  presbyters  and  chor- 
;  reserving,  however,  to  himself  the  confirmation  of  baptism 
3red  by  a  presbyter.*  As  to  ceremonies,  added  to  baptism, 
3riod,  for  the  sake  of  order  and  decency,  we  have  no  means 

anything  certain  and  solid.    And  we  do  not  think  it  safe  to 

rules  for  the  first  age  from  the  customs  of  subsequent  times., 
liose  who  laboured  under  severe  illness,  sent  for  the  rulers 
arch,*  according  to  the  apostolic  precept,'  who,  after  the  sick 

confessed  his  sins,  commended  his  case  to  God  in  devout 
ion,  and  anointed  him  with  oil.  Many  things  in  regard  to 
may  be,  and  have  actually  been,  subjects  of  controversy, 
rilence  of  the  ancient  writers  prevents  us  from  coming  to 
in  conclusions.  It  is,  ia  fact,  a  matter  seldom  mentioned 
nents  of  early  times,  although  its  universal  prevalence  can 
\e  doubted.* 

^o  law  was  enacted  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  concerning 
t  it  became  the  custom  with  most  Christians,  as  individuals, 
jcasionally  abstinence  from  food  with  their  prayers,  especially 
^ed  in  an  undertaking  of  more  than  usual  importance.' 
th  of  time  to  be  bestowed  upon  this  duty  was  a  matter  left 
urties  themselves :  nor  did  a  person  lower  his  character  at 

thought  it  sufficient  for  him  to  observe  only  the  rules  of 
iperance.*   Of  any  solemn  public  fasts,  except  only  on  the  an- 

day  of  Chrisfs  crucifixion,  there  is  no  mention  in  the  most 
imes.  Gradually,  however,  stated  days  of  fasting  were  in- 
;  first  by  custom,  afterwards  by  legal  sanction.  Whether 
of  this  nature  occurred  in  the  Jfirst  century,  and  what  days 
rted  to  fasting,  we  have  not  the  means  of  deciding.  And 
dd  not  deny  that  powerful  arguments  are  adduced  by  those 
i,  that  while  the  apostles  were  still  living,  or  soon  after  their 
the  Christians  in  most  places  abstained  from  food,  either 

partially,  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  days  of  the  week.^ 

emarim,  I  conceive,  go  to  eluci-  notice  of   this  yery  learned  man.      [The 

'ermine  the  questions  so  strenu-  principal  writers  on  this  subject  are  men- 

d  among  the  learned,  concerning  tioned  by  J.  C.  Wolf,  Cura  pMloi.  et  crit. 

^  adininUtering  baptism.      See  t.  ir.  on  Ja.  v.  14.     TV.] 

36hmer,  DUs.  xi.  Juris  rcclrs.  •  1  Cor.  vii.  6. 

iOO,  &c.     Jo.  Le  Clerc,  BiUioth,  •  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  lib.  iii.  similit  t. 

t  kistorique,  iv.  93,  &c.  p.  931,  935,  ed,  Fabricii,  at  the  close  of  voL 

t  ecdesite.  lii.  of  his  Codex  Apocryph.  N.  T.     [The  best 

'.  14.  writer  on  this  subject  is  John  Bailie,  de 

r  the  ancient  testimonies  con-  Jty units etQuadragesimaf'Dii\vnt.l66iySxo.t 

I    custom  are  collected  by  Jo.  against  whom,  howeyer,  Beveridge  brings 

Sacramento  unctionis  injirmo-  some    objections,    in  Codex    Catum,   vind. 

.  444,  0pp.  t.  i.     Among  these  Sihl.] 

tj  ieyr  are  to  be  found  in  the  '  See    WilL    Beveridge,    Codex    Canon, 

be  first  ct^nturies  ;  yet  there  is  vindic.  t  IL  Pair,  Apostol.  p.  166. 
«re  one  which  has  escaped  the 
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CHAPTER  V. 


BISTORT  OF  BELIGI0U8  SEPARATIONS  OR  HERESIES. 


§  1.  Sectfl  sprang  up  in  tha  Tory  time  of  the  apostles —  {  2.  Thej  gndnally  mereMed^- 
)  3.  Sectof  the  Ghiostics  —  )  4.  It  originated  from  the  oriental  philosof^  —  §  6.  TlifJ 
occasioned  Tarions  errors  in  regard  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  other  subjects — |  A. 
Ghiostic  opinions  concerning  Christ  —  §  7.  Their  moral  doctrines — §  8.  How  tiiey 
si^ported  their  doctrines — §  9.  Causes  of  disagreement  among  themselyes—]  10.  Boa- 
theus  —  I  11.  Simon  Magus  was  not  a  heretic  —  §  12.  His  history  —  {  13.  His  doetriiies 
—  §  14.  Menander  —  §  15.  Whether  there  was  a  sect  of  Nicolaitans  —  |  16.  CerinthM 
and  the  Cerinthians  —  |  17.  Kazarenes  and  Ebionites  properly  bebng  to  this  seooBd 
century. 

§  1.   Christian  societies  were  scarcely  formed,  and  in  a  manner 
organised,  when  at  once  there  were  men  everywhere,  who,  little  con- 
tented with  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  that  religion  which  the 
apostles  taught,  attempted  innovations,  and  of  their  own  heads  wanted 
to  fashion  a  religion  for  themselves.     This  appears  from   variooi 
passages  in  the  epistles  left  us  by  the  apostles,  and  particularly  from 
PauVa.     For  in  these  there  is  frequent  mention  of  persons,  who 
either  endeavoiired  to  mould  the  Christian  doctrines  into  conformity 
with  that  philosophy,  or  yv&ais^^  to  which  they  were  addicted ;  or  who 
were  disposed  to  combine  with  Christianity  Jewish  opinions,  customs, 
and  institutions.     Several  of  these  corrupters  of  religion  are  likewise 
expressly  named ;  as  Hymenceus  and  Alexandevy  PhiletuSj  Herm(H 
genes,  PhygeUuSy  DemaSy  and  Diotrephes.^    If,  however,  from  this 
list,  Alexander^  Hymenceus,  and  Phdetiia,  be  excepted,  the  others 
appear  chargeable  rather  with  dereliction  of  duty  than  corruption  of 
religion.' 


»  1  Tim.  vi  20;  and  ch.  L  3,  4.  Tit  UL 
9.     Coles,  ii.  8. 

•  [Concerning  Diotrephes,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular tracts  by  Stemler,  1758.     Sohl.] 

"  2  Tim.  ii.  18,  and  elsewhere.  See  also 
the  elaborate  discussions  concerning  these 
men,  by  Vitnnga,  Obterv.  Bacra^  L  iv.  c.  ix. 
p.  952.  Thomas  Ittig,  de  Haresiarchis  avi 
apastol.  sect  i  cap.  yiii.  p.  84.  J.  Fr.  Bud- 
dens,  de  EceUsia  ApostoUca,  cap.  t.  p.  292, 
&c — [Asto  Hymoneeus  andPhiletus  (2TinL 
IL  17,  18,  comp.  1  Tim.  L  19,  20),  their  pai^ 
ticular  error  is  pointed  out  They  taught^ 
that  a  resunection  of  the  dead  was  no  longer 
to  be  anticipated,  it  being  already  passed ; 
and  they  laboured  to  make  proselytes  to 
this  opinion.  See  J.  G.  Walch,  Exercitat. 
de  Hymfnmo  et  PhiUto,  in  his  Misceli.  Sacra, 
p.  81,  &c, — As  to  Alexander,  it  is  still  con- 


tested whether  the  Alexander  in  1  Tim.  i 
20;  and  2  Tim.  iv.  14;  and  Acts  ix.  39; 
be  one  and  the  same  person.  Hennuum 
(Expos.  oftheN.  T.  vi.  863)  andDr.  Modieim 
{Comment,  de  Rebus  Christ.  ^.  p.  178) 
support  the  negative;  being  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  were  two  persons  of  lliif 
name.  The  younger  Walch  {Entwwrf  dm 
Ketxereyen,  p.  127)  prefers  abiding  Irftiit 
common  and  affirmative  opinion.  Hienno* 
genes  and  PhygoUus  are  aocnsed  by  Paul, 
2  Tim.  i  15,  of  only  having  forsaken  kirn 
when  he  was  imprisoned  at  Bomo,  which 
was  inconstancf/^  but  not  heresy.  The  fknll 
of  Demas  (2  Tim.  iv.  lOi  the  love  of  thi 
world,  and  the  offence  of  l)iotrephea»  a  per^ 
sonal  opposition  to  St.  John,  are  not  enongh 
to  constitute  heresy.     Schl.'l 
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§  2.  So  long  as  most  of  our  Saviour's  personal  friends  were  alive, 
these  men  had  but  moderate  success,  and  seem  to  have  collected  no 
great  number  of  followers.  But  graduallj  they  acquired  more 
influence;  and  before  tlie  decease  of  all  those  whom  Christ  had 
himself  instructed,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  those  sects,  which 
afterwards  exceedingly  disturbed  the  Christian  community,  and  gave 
rise  to  so  many  contests.  The  history  of  these  sects  is  very  obscure ; 
indeed,  the  most  obscure  part  of  ecclesiastical  history.  This  obscurity 
arises,  partly  from  the  deficiBncy  of  ancient  records,  partly  from  the 
very  tenets  of  these  sects,  which  for  the  most  part  were  singularly 
cloudy  and  remote  &om  common  apprehension,  and  partly  from  the 
ignorance  and  hostility  of  those  who  have  written  concerning  them. 
This,  however,  is  perfectly  clear,  that  no  one  who  loves  the  truths 
which  the  Bible  inculcates  can  find  anything  to  commend  in  the 
peculiarities  of  these  sects.  ^ 

§  3.  At  the  head  of  all  the  sects  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
church  stand  the  Gnostics,  who  claimed  ability  to  restore  to  man- 
kind the  lost  knowledge  (yv&ai?)  of  the  true  and  supreme  God,  and 
who  announced  the  overthrow  of  that  empire  which  the  Creator  of 
the  world  and  his  associates  had  set  up.  It  is,  indeed,  the  common 
opinion,  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,* 
that  the  Gnostic  sect  first  arose,  after  the  decease  of  the  apostles,  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian ;  and  that  previously  no  discords  had  produced 
separations  firom  the  church.  But  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves — 
to  aay  nothing  of  other  ancient  documents  —  put  it  beyond  con- 
troversy, that  even  in  the  first  century,  in  various  places,  men 
infected  with  the  Gnostic  leprosy  began  to  erect  societies  distinct 
firom  the  other  Christians.'     Yet  these  stray  flocks  did  not  become 

■  Ptofetted  histories  of  the  secti  which  Heidelb.  IBIS,  Sva  A.  Neander,  Omttische 

BOM  in  thifl  and  the  next  centiuy,  have  Entwickeluna  d,  vornehTnaten  gnost.  Systems, 

httn  written  hjlhoriLlttigtdeHiBresiarchis  Berlin,  1818,  8vo. ;  and  still  better,  in  his 

mvi  i^ostclici  et  apostalico  proxt?m'f  Lips.  Allgem.  Gesch.  der  chr,  Relig.  u.  Kirche,  toI. 

1690.  4to,  and  Appendix,  Lips.  1696,  4to:  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  602^859.     TV.  ^  The  English 

bj   BeDatius    Massnetos,    JHasertt  Irenao  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  upon  this 

pr^missa  ;    and    bj  Sebast.    le    Nain   de  subject,  Dr.  Barton's  Inquiry  into  the  Here' 

TiUemont,  Mimoires  pour  servir  h  thiatoire  sies  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  being  the  Bampton 

iefE^Ue.    Bat  all  these,  and  others  whom  Lectures  for  1829.     S.] 
I  pass  OT«r,  have  rather  collected  materials         ^  Stramatt.  L  viL  c.  17,  pp.  898,  899. 
for  a  historj  of  these  sects  than  written  the         *  1  John  ii.  18.     1  Tim.  vi.  20.     Col.  ii. 

histoiy  itaeft.    Among  the  Lutherans,  Abr.  8.      [The  reader  will  recollect,   that  Dr. 

yfin.pfi:*i»n*«n,    Ja.    Thomaaias,   Jo.    Hen.  Moshcim's  opinions,  concerning  an  oriental 

Harfatii%   and    among   the  Kcformed,   Ja.  philosophy  in  the  apostolic  age,  have  been 

and  Henry  Dodwell,  have  either  much  questioned  (see  Note  on  cent,  L  pt.  ii. 


ptxniaed  the  worla  such  a  history  or  at-  c.  i.  §  5) ;  and  that  these  texts,  which  speak 

loipted  to  write  it,  but  have  done  no  more,  only  of  false   teachers  who  corrupted  the 

We  mii^  therefore  still  wait  for  some  person  truth,  afforded  no  certain  evidence  of  the 

ot  adeqioate  sagacity,  fairness,  and  skill  in  existence  of  Gnostic  churches  or  con^re- 

adent  philosophy  and  literatore,  to  accom-  gations,  existing  as  distinct  religious  bo(ues. 

tlUb,  this  d^cult  undertaking.     [This  has  2V.  — '  We  may   infer   that   the   Gnostic 

been  aince  attempted  by  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  opinions,  or  at  least  something  like  that 

SSntitur/  einer  vullsidndigen  Historie  dir  which  was  afterwards  called  Gnosticism,  was 

Xetsereyen^  fc.  11  vols.  8vo,  1762 — 85.   N.  professed   in  the  time  of  the  apostles.'  — 

lardner.  Hist,  of  the  Heretics,  Lond.  1780,  Burton's  Bamj^Um  Lectures,  30.     8.\ 
4ta    F.  A.  Lewald,  de  Docirina  Gnostica, 

G  2 
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(lidtingiiisbed  for  tlieir  Dumbers,  or  for  fame  and  notoriety,  till  the  times 
of  A'lrinn.  Under  the  appellation  of  Gnostioa  are  included  all  thoee 
in  tile  first  a<;e3  of  iLo  elnircb  who  modified  the  religion  of  Chritt 
by  joining  with  it  the  oriental  philoeophy,  in  regard  to  the  source  of 
evil,  and  the  origin  of  tliis  material  universe,  llie  leading  principle) 
of  this  philosophy  have  already  been  stated. 

§  4.  All  tliose  eastern  pliilusophers,  believing  that  rational  souls 
became  connected  with  matter,  aud  inhabitants  of  bodies,  contiHiy  to 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  supreme  God,  were  in  expectation  of  a 
mighty  legate  from  the  Deity,  possessed  of  consummate  wisdom  and 
power,  who  would  imbue,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the 
spirits  now  oppressed  with  the  load  of  their  bodies,  and  rescue  them 
from  bondage  to  the  lords  of  this  material  world.  Wliea,  therefore, 
some  of  tliem  perceived  tliat  Jeaus  and  his  friends  wrought  miiaclei 
of  a  salutary  character,  they  were  ready  to  believe  that  /*«  was  that 
mighty  legate  of  God,  come  to  deliver  men  from  the  power  of  the 
genii,  to  whom  tbey  thought  this  world  subject,  and  to  free  souli 
from  their  material  bodies.  This  supposition  being  admitted  into 
minds  polluted  with  gross  errors,  they  interpreted,  or  ratiier  per- 
verted, u-hatsver  Christ  and  bis  disciples  taught,  so  as  to  make  it 
harmonise  with  their  other  opinions. 

§  5.  Hence  there  necessarily  arose  among  tliem  a  multitude  of 
opinions,  extremely  alien  from  tbe  precepts  of  Ckriet.  Their  belief 
that  the  world  was  not  created  by  the  supreme  God  in  whom  it  all 
perfection,  but  by  one  or  more  inferior  deities  of  a  bad,  or  at  leut  of 
an  imperfect,  character,  would  not  allow  them  to  admit  the  difiM 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  it  led  soma  a'  "" 
to  venerate  and  txtu!  the  serpent,  the  prime  author  of  s 
men,  and  likewise  several  of  the  vilest  persons  mentioned  i 
Jewish  Scriptures.  The  same  belief  induced  them  to  co" 
Moses  and  the  religion  that  he  taught,  and  to  represent  I 
instigated  to  impose  §uch  hard  and  iinsuitable  laws  on  the  Je 
the  world's  Creator,  who  had  no  regard  for  human  happiaa 
only  for  his  own  glory  and  authority.  Their  belief  that  « 
eternal  and  the  source  of  all  avil,  prevented  them  from  p""' 
estimate  upon  the  human  body,  and  from  favourin,^ 
whereby  bodies  are  produced,  and  also  from  admitting  ti 
of  the  futiire  resurrection  of  the  body.  Their  belief  tJ "  * 
genii  ruled  over  the  world,  anil  tli:ii  fimi.  iiwu:  umi 
diseases,  wars,  and  calamities  of  imn,  l-il  ili'm  di,\- 
to  addict  themselves  to  magic,  or  tin:  ai'  'il  wc-iiidii 
lysing  the  power  of  those  g.nii.  I  >jmil  laitAf  oUlct  5 
compatible  with  a  history  m)  su  "  ~  *' '" 

§  6.  Their  principles  reij  nin.'i 
be  the  Son  of  the  supreme  J 
Fleroma  or  upper  w    " ' 
benefit  of  miserable  1 
mentq  concerning 
call  biiD  either  Qi 
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their  notion,  that  he  was,  although  begotten  of  God,  yet  every  way 
fitf  inferior  to  the  Father.  Man  he  could  not  be,  because  they  con- 
sidered everything  concrete  and  corporeal  intrinsically  bad  and 
vicious.  Hence,  most  of  them  divested  Christ  of  a  material  body, 
and  denied  him  to  have  really  undergone  for  the  sake  of  men  those 
sufferings  which  are  recorded  of  him.  The  cause  of  his  coming  among 
OS,  they  said,  was  no  other  than  to  strip  the  capricious  genii,  who 
tyrannise  in  this  world,  of  their  power  over  virtuous  and  heaven-bom 
souls,  and  to  teach  men  how  to  vdthdraw  the  divine  mind  from  the 
impure  body,  and  to  fit  it  for  a  imion  with  God. 

§  7.  Their  systems  of  morals,  we  are  informed,  were  widely  differ- 
ent. For  most  of  them  recommended  abstinence  and  austerity,  and 
prescribed  the  most  severe  bodily  mortifications ;  in  order  that  the 
Boul,  whose  ill-fate  it  was  to  be  associated  with  a  body,  might  enjoy 
greater  liberty,  and  be  able  the  better  to  contemplate  heavenly  things. 
For,  the  more  this  depraved  and  grovelling  habitation  of  the  soul  is 
weakened  and  attenuated,  the  less  will  it  be  able  to  withdraw  the  mind 
from  the  contemplation  of  divine  objects.  But  some  of  them  main- 
tained, on  the  contrary,  that  we  may  safely  indulge  all  our  libidinous 
desires,  and  that  there  is  no  moral  difference  in  human  actions.^  This 
contrariety  of  opinions  need  not  surprise  us,  because  the  same  prin- 
ciple natiurally  produced  both  systems.  For  persons  who  believed 
Uieir  bodies  to  be  essentially  evil,  and  meant  for  holding  their  souls 
in  bondage,  might,  according  as  they  were  of  a  voluptuous  or  of  a 
morose  and  austere  disposition,  either  fall  into  the  conclusion  that 
tiie  acts  of  the  body  have  no  connexion  with  the  soul  when  it  has 
attained  to  communion  with  God,  or,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  that 
the  body  must  be  strenuously  resisted  and  opposed,  as  being  the 
enemy  of  the  souL 

§  8.  As  these  extraordinary  opinions  required  proof,  and  as  it  was 
not  easy  to  find  anything  favourable  to  them  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  refdge  was  necessarily  taken  in  fables  and  impostiires. 
nierefore,  when  asked  where  they  had  learned  what  they  so  confi- 
dently taught,  some  produced  fictitious  books  under  the  names  of 
AbrcJiam,  Zoroaster^  and  Christ,  or  his  apostles ;  others  boasted  of 
having  derived  their  principles  from  a  concealed  and  secret  doctrine 
taught  by  Christ ;  others  again  affirmed  that  they  had  arrived  at  this 
hi^  degree  of  wisdom  by  an  innate  energy  which  existed  in  their 
own  minds;  and  some  pretended  that  one  Theudas,  a  disciple  of 
St.  Paulj  or  Matthias,  one  of  Christ's  disciples,  had  been  their  teacher. 
Those  of  them  who  did  not  wholly  reject  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, either  interpreted  them  very  absurdly,  neglecting  the  true 
import  of  words,  or  dishonestly  corrupted  them,  by  retrenching  what 
they  disliked,  and  adding  what  they  pleased. 

§  9.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  persons,  after  assuming  the  name 
of  Christians,  became  divided  into  so  many  sects.  In  the  first  place, 
before  their  adhesion  to  Christ,  as  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said 

'  See  Clemeiifl  Alex.  Btnmatt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  y.  p.  529,  ecL  Potter. 
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above,  they  were  already  divided  in  opinion.  Hence,  as  each  one 
endeavoured  to  accommodate  his  own  philosophical  opinions  to  the 
Christian  reli^on,  it  was  the  necessary  consequence  that  various 
systems  of  religion  were  produced.  Moreover,  some  of  them  were 
born  Jews,  as  Cerinihua  and  others,  and  did  not  wish  to  appear 
contemners  of  Moses ;  while  others  were  wholly  estranged  from  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  could  indulge  themselves  in  liberties  which  the 
former  could  not.  And  lastly,  this  whole  system  of  philosophy  and 
religion,  being  without  any  fixed  and  solid  basis,  chiefly  depended 
upon  operations  of  the  mind.  Now,  who  does  not  know  that  variety 
is  inseparable  from  systems  and  subjects  which  mind  and  imagination 
have  imder  their  control  ? 

§  10.  The  heads  and  leaders  of  the  philosophical  sects  which 
troubled  the  church  in  the  first  century  next  come  to  be  consideied. 
The  first  place  among  them  is,  by  many,  given  to  Doaitheus,  a 
Samaritan.  And  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  there  was  a  man  of 
this  name  among  the  Samaritans  about  the  times  of  our  Saviour; 
and  that  he  left  a  sect  behind  him.  But  all  the  extant  accounts  of 
this  person  clearly  show  that  he  is  to  be  ranked,  not  among  those 
called  hereii€8y  but  among  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name ;  or,  if 
it  be  thought  more  correct,  among  the  delirious  and  insane.  For  he 
-wished  himself  to  be  thought  the  Messiah^  or  that  prophet  whom  God 
had  promised  to  the  Jews :  he  could  not,  therefore,  have  held  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  di\dne  ambassador,  nor  have  merely  corrupted  his 
doctrines.* 

§  11.  AMiat  I  liave  said  of  Dositheus  I  would  also  say  of  the  fer- 
famed  Simon  Magus.  This  impostor  is  not  to  stand  among  those  who 
corrupted  Christianity  by  their  own  errors,  that  is,  among  heretics,  but 
is  to  be  thrust  into  that  unhappy  class  which  declared  open  war  against 
it,  in  spite  of  the  unanimity  with  which  writers  generally,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  make  him  the  hectd,  ringleadei^  and  father  of  the  whole 
heretical  camp.  For  it  is  manifest^  from  all  the  accoimts  which  we 
have  of  him,  that  after  his  defection  from  the  Christians,  he  ascribed 
to  Christ  no  honour  at  all ;  but  set  himiself  in  opposition  to  Christ, 
and  said  that  he  was  no  other  than  the  supreme  power  of  God.' 

*  Baraage,  Hi'jtt.  dfs  Jvifo,  1.  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  nneicnt  acooonto  simply  mention  him  among 

807.     Rich.  Simon,  Critique  dr  la  Bib/io-  th('  foimdora  of  secte;   as  Hegcsippmi.  is 

thkque  des  Autcura  Ecclis.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iv.  22. — It  is  said  that  hi» 

t.  iii.  c  xiii.  p.  304.  [Moehoim,  Inst.  hist,  followers  accounted  him  the  Messiah  (Pho- 

CAr.  m/yor.  p.  376.    Walch.  Xir^^rrAwtonV,  i.  tius,  Bihlioth.  cxxx.),  and  that  he  b.%  first 

182.     All  tlie  accounts  make  Dositheuiii  to  claimed  to  be  so;  but  afterwards  retracted, 

have //tvrf  among  the  Samaritans;  one  writer  in    presence   of   his    pupil  Simon   Magoi 

represents   him   as  an  apostate  Jew.     Ac-  (Clemens,  Rrcogn.  ii.  8,  &c.) ;  Eulogius,  Dp. 

cording  to  Origen  {Philocal.   \.\  he  was  a  of  Alexandria,  in  the  seventh  centuiy.  ^note 

rigorous  observer  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  against  tlie  Dositheans (according  toPhotiu^ 

particularly  allowed  no  one  to  move  from  BiMioth.  cxxx.) ;  and  besides  his  pretended 

the  spot  where  the  sabbath  overtook  him.  Messiahship,   he    attributes    to    Positheus 

According  to  Epiphanius  {HtBrre.  lib.  i.  pt.  i.  various  errors,  all  of  which  coincided  with 

haer.  13,  previous  to  the  Christian  heresies),  cither  Sadducean   or  Samaritan  opinion& 

he  was  an  apostate  Jew,  whose  ambition  See   J.   E.   C.  Schmidt,  Handh.  d.  christi. 

being  disappointed,  he  retinxi  among  the  Kirchengischivhte,  i.  §  50.  214,  &c.    2V.] 

Siimaritans,  lived  in  a  cave,  and  fasted  vo         '  See  Origen,  adv.  Celsum,  lib.  v.  p.  272, 

rigorously  as  to  occasion  his  death.     Other  ed.  Spencer.     ['  Simon  probably  was  one  of 
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2.  There  are  such  obvious  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  in 
oonnts  of  Simari'a  life  and  opinions^  given  us  by  the  ancients, 
woe  very  learned  men  deny  the  possibility  of  applying  them  to 
ngle  person;  and  accordingly,  besides  the  Simon  known  as 
»,  who  abandoned  the  Christian  religion,  they  suppose  another, 
as  a  Gnostic  philosopher.  On  this  point  men  must  judge  as 
lease ;  but  to  k^  it  appears  neither  safe  nor  necessary  to  go 
Jie  testimony  of  the  ancients,  who  speak  of  only  one  Simon.^ 
IS  by  birth  either  a  Samaritsm  or  a  Jew,  who  after  studying 
)phy  at  Alexandria'  made  a  public  profession  of  magic,  as  was 
3n  in  that  age,  and  by  fictitious  prodigies  persuaded  the 
itans,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  received  from  God  the 
of  controlling  those  evil  sjnrits  which  afiBict  mankind.'  On 
the  miracles  which  Philip  performed  by  divine  power,  Simon 
himself  to  him,  professed  to  be  a  Christian,  and  hoped  to  learn 
he  Christians  the  art  of  working  miracles.  When  cut  off  from 
>P©5  fey  ^®  severe  language  of  St.  Peter, ^  he  not  only  returned 
old  course  of  sorcery,  but  also,  wherever  he  went,  he  laboured 
bruct  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  accounts  of  his  tragical 
and  of  a  statue  decreed  him  at  Rome,  are  rejected  with  great 
Dity  by  the  learned  at  the  present  day.  They  are  at  least 
ain  and  improbable.' 

■  of  adTentorers  which  ahoimded  the  one  a  Samaritan,  mentioned  Acts  yiii., 

)€riod,  or  like  ApoUonins  of  Tyana,  the  other  a  Jewish  philosopher,  in  the  reien 

em  St  a  later  time,  with  whom  the  of  Bomitian,   and  the  father  of   all  me 

its  of  Chrisdanitj  attempted  to  con-  Gnostic  sects,  was  first  thrown    out  as  a 

imtB  and  his  apostles.    Sis  doctrine  eonjeeturt^  bj  Vitringa^  Observ.  Sacrar.  L 

ntal  in  its  language  and  in  its  pre-  v.  c  12,  §  9.  p.  159,  and  afterwards  defended 

k     He  was  the  first  iBon,  or  emana-  by  C.  A.  Heumann,  Acta  entdiU  lAps.  for 

mther,  perhaps,  the  first  manifestation  April,  a.d.  1 7 1 7,  p.  1 79,  and  I.  de  Beaosobre, 

rimal  Dei^.   He  assnmed  not  merely  Diss,  sur  lea  Aarnnites^  pt  ii.,  subjoined  to 

^  of  tke  dreat  JPower,  ot  Virtue  of  V'EsAsii^ 9  Hutoirede  la  gtterredes  Hussites^ 

at  aU  the  other  appellations,  ihs  §  1,  p.  360,  Jte. ;  but  is  now  generally  g^yen 

tU   Perfectum,   th*   Paraclets,   ths  up.     TV.] 

y,  the  whole  combined  attributes  of         '  (Zemmtina,  Homil.  ii.  in  Pair.  Apostol. 

ty.*    (Milman's  Hist,  of  Christianity  t^  ii.  p.  533.    ['  Justin  Bfartyr,  who  was  him- 

#  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  self  a  Samaritan,  informs  us  that  Simon 

tmin  the  Roman  Empire.  Lond.  1S40,  was  a  native  of  Oittum,  a  village  in  that 

— J%s  great  power  of  God  appears  coimtry.    Of  his  education  we  know  nothing 

^8  Tiii.  10  to  have  been  a  designation  for  certain ;  but  in  a  work,  which,  although 

ir  master  in  general  vogue  among  spurious,  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  it  is 

disciples.   For  the  other  titles  borne  said  that  he  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  was 

,  'S>T.   Mil  man   cites   Jerome.     His  well  versed  in  (Grecian  literature,  as  well  as 

s  appear  to  have  existed  until  very  being  a  proficient  in  oratory  and  dialectics. 

B  tnne  of  Origen.     *  Though  it  may  That  he  studied  at  Alexandria,  is  not  im- 

that  Simon  Magus  was  an  enemy  to  probable  :   and   he  would  have  learnt  in 

Ttssand  advancement  of  Christianity f  that   city,  what  he  seems  undoubtedly  to 

he   cannot,   in   fiict,   be    called  a  have  professed,  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics, 

la,  yet  if  he  borrowed  any  part  of  The  name  of  Gnosticism  was,  perhaps,  not 

ristian  scheme,  and  united  it  to  his  yet  given  to  any  particular  sect  of  {jiiloso- 

I  would  be  called  in  ancient  times  a  phers.    But,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the 

and  the  fothers  assert  that  he  was  the  progress  of  opinions,  the  thing  existed,  and 

of  aU  heretics." — Burton*8  Bampton  had  advanced  a  considerable  way  before  it 

1^98.     &]  assumed   a  distinctive    name.* — Burton's 

}  the  Dissertation  by  G.  C.  Voelger,  Ecclesiastical  History,  66.     8.] 
and  published  by  Mosheim,  Diss,  ad         *  Acts  viii.  9,  10. 

Ecdes.  pertinentes,  ii.  55,  &c.  de         *  Acts  viii  20,  et  seq, 
ooneMago.   [The  idea  of  ^teo  .Simons.         •  See    Is.    de    Beaueobre,   Histoire    de 
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§  13.  Simon  undoubtedly  belonged  to  that  class  of  philosopheiB, 
who  admitted,  as  co-existent  with  the  supreme  and  all-perfect  Grod, 
not  only  eternal  imitter^  but  also  an  evil  deity  who  presided  over  it. 
And  if  I  mistake  not^  he  was  one  of  those  in  this  class^  who  believed 
matter  to  have  been  eternally  animated^  and  at  a  certain  period  to 
have  brought  forth,  by  its  inherent  energies,  that  depraved  being  who 
now  rules  over  it,  surrounded  by  numerous  attendants.  From  this 
opinion  of  Simon,  the  gross  errors  ascribed  likewise  to  him  by  the 
ancients  concerning  fate^  the  indifference  of  human  actions^  the 
human  hody*8  impurity ^  magic,  and  other  things  naturally  followed' 
Wliat  was  worse  than  all,  he  broached  a  shameless  fiction,  that  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the  divine  JSona  of  the  male  sex 
resided  in  himself;  while  another  of  the  female  sex,  the  mother  of 


Manichef,  p.  203,  395.  Anth.  ran  Dale,  Dim. 
dr  Statua  Sittwnh^  annexed  to  his  book  de 
OracidiSy  p.  579.  Sal.  Deyling,  Ohservat, 
Siicrar.  1.  i.  Obsen*.  xxxvi.  p.  140.  Tillo- 
mont,  Meimnrfs,  i.  340 ;  and  numcrouB 
others. — [What  Amobius,  adv.  Gentes^  1.  ii. 
p.  64,  e<L  Herald,  and,  after  him,  many 
others  relate,  with  some  variety,  concerning 
Simon*8  death,  viz.  that  while  practising 
ma^c  at  Rome,  in  order  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  Nero,  he  attemptini  to  fly,  being 
assisted  by  evil  spirits ;  but  that  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Peter,  the  evil  spirits  were 
compelled  to  let  him  fall,  which  either 
killed  him  outright,  or  broke  his  bones,  and 
so  mortified  him  tbat  he  killed  himself,  is 
too  improbable,  and  has  too  much  the  aspect 
of  fiction  to  gain  credit  in  this  enlightened 
age. — And  the  mistake  of  Justin  Mart^T, 
Apof.  i.  c.  34,  who  says  he  saw  a  public 
statue  inscribed  to  Simon  on  an  island  in 
the  Tiber  at  Rome,  has  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  since  the  discovery,  in  the 
year  1574,  of  a  stone  in  the  Tiber  at  Rome, 
bearing  this  inscription:  Skmoot  Sanco, 
Deo  Fidio  [(Sacbum).  S].  For  this  in- 
scription, which  Justin,  being  an  Asiatic, 
might  easily  miKunderstand,  was  undoubtedly 
int<?nded  for  an  ancient  pagan  god.  7r.] 
— '  The  majority  of  learned  men  have  since 
(since  1574)  been  of  opinion  that  Justin, 
deceived  by  the  similarity  of  names,  mistook 
a  statue  in  honour  of  a  Sabine  deity  for 
one  erected  to  Simon  Magus.'  (Bp.  Kaye's 
Justin  Martyr,  Lond.  1829,  p.  126.)  The 
inscription  on  this  marble  fragment  standB 
thus:  — 

SEMOXI 

SAXCO 

DEO.  FIDIO 

8ACHTM 

SEX.  POMPKIVS.  SP.  F. 

COL.  MVSSIANV8 

QYINQVENNALIS 

DECVR 

BIDENTALIS 

DONTM.  DEDIT. 


'It  has  been  supposed,  that  this  inscripdoo 
misled  Justin,  who  was  not  well  versed  in 
the  Latin  language,  and  that  he  mistook 
Ses^oni  Sanco  for  Simomt  Sakcto. — It  it 
generally  described  as  the  base  of  a  stita^ 
but  Baronius  (ad  an.  44)  thinks  it  too 
small  to  have  ever  had  a  statue  upon  it 
Tillemontf  who  supports  Justin,  gives  tn 
undue  ad>'antage  to  his  opponents  by  saying 
that  a  statue  was  discovered.  The  same 
mistake  has  been  made  by  other  writen.' 
(Burton's  Bampton  Lectures^  376.)  The 
Latin  Fathers,  Tertullian  and  Augnstin, 
quote  this  famoiis  inscription.  With  them 
ignorance  of  the  language  is  out  of  the 
question ;  '  and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
Justin  made  this  statement  in  a  defence 
which  he  presented  to  the  emperor  Antcmimis 
l^us,  al)out  the  year  140,  when  he  was  him- 
self at  Rome ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believi^ 
that  he  could  have  been  so  deceived  eon- 
ceming  the  history  of  Simon,  or  that  ht 
could  have  invented  a  story  which,  if  fidM^ 
would  have  been  detected,  not  only  by  ths 
emperor,  but  by  every  person  in  Rome. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  admit  it 
as  a  fact,  that  Simon  Magus  came  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  that  his  doe- 
trine  met  with  an  extraordinary  reception.'— 
Burton's  Ecclesiastical  History ,  175.    8.] 

*  The  dissertation  of  Jo.  Hen.  Horbins^  d0 
Simoite  Mago^  though  a  juvenile  production, 
and  net>ding  correction  in  style,  I  prefer  to 
all  others  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  found 
republished  by  Jo.  Voistius,  in  the  Bibliotk, 
Hterisiologicaj  t.  i.  pt.  lii.  p.  611.  Horbins 
treads  closely  in  the  steps  of  his  preceptor, 
Ja.  Thomasius,  who  very  clearly  saw  the 
source  of  those  numerous  errors  by  wfaidi 
the  Gnostics,  and  especially  Simon,  were  in- 
fected. The  other  writers  who  have  treated 
of  Simon  are  enumerated  by  Voigtins,  M 
supra,  p.  567.  [See  Walch,  Hist.  KeU.  I 
152,  &c.  There  is  a  full,  but  not  a  verf 
accurate,  account  of  Simon  in  Cahnet's  XHc' 
tionary  of  the  Bible,     TV.] 
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oan  souIb,  resided  in  his  mistress  Helena ;  and  he  declared 
■  to  have  come  among  men^  by  God's  command,  for  the  pur- 
overthrowing  the  rule  of  l^ose  beings  who  made  this  worlds 
delivering  Helena  from  their  power.  ^ 

.  From  Simon  Magus,  it  is  said,  Menander^  who  was  also  a 
tan,  learned  his  doctrine ;  which  is  no  more  true  than  what  the 
B  relate,  that  all  the  heretical  sects  derived  their  origin  from 
mon.  Menander  is  to  be  struck  from  the  list  of  those  who 
»  properly  called  heretics,  and  classed  among  the  senseless  and 
ted  coxcombs,  who  were  led  by  a  silly  arrogance  to  play  the 
r  of  mankind.  It  is  clear  from  the  testimonies  of  IrenceuSj 
Martyr^  and  TeritUlian^*  that  he  wished  to  be  thought  one  of 
ms,  sent  from  the  upper  world  or  the  Pleroma  to  succour  the 
hat  were  here  suffering  miserably  in  material  bodies,  and  to 
them  aid  against  the  machinations  and  the  violence  of  the 
I  who  governed  our  world.  As  he  erected  his  religious  system 
same  fundamental  principles  as  Simon  did  his,  the  ancients 
3d  that  he  must  have  been  a  disciple  of  Simon.' 
.  If  those  now  mentioned  are  not  reckoned  among  the  heretics 
irst  century,  the  first  place  among  the  Christian  sects,  and  also 
those  denominated  Gnostics,  seems  to  belong  to  the  Nicolaita/ne, 
n  Jesua  Christ  himself  expressed  his  detestation.*  The  Saviour, 
le,  does  not  tax  them  with  errors  in  matters  of  faith,  but  only 
centious  conduct^  and  a  disregard  of  the  injunction  of  the 


i  rerj  learned  men,  I  am  aware, 
po8«d  that  the  ancient  accounts  of 
mena  should  be  interpreted  alle- 
;  and  that  Simon  intended,  by  the 
Helena,  to  indicate  matter^  or  the 
lomething,  I  know  not  what  But 
ji  allegorical  interpretation,  itwould 
to  show  there  is  little  foundation. 
lUian's  treatise,  de  Animd,  it  is  said 
Km,  indignant  at  the  reproof  which 
»d  from  St  Peter,  determined  in 

0  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Gospel, 
dated  with  himself  in  the  under- 

^rrian  prostitute,  named  Helena* 
d  himself  the  Supreme  Father, 
biB  first  conception,  through  whom 

1  the  design  of  creating  the  angels 
imngels.  She,  however,  becoming 
d  with  the  design,  went  out  from 
ler  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
and  there,  anticipating  his  inten- 
Kted  the  angelic  powers,  who  were 
of  the  Father,  and  were  the  arti- 
hifl  world.  They  detained  her  with 
mfAk  envy,  lest,  if  she  went  away, 
old  be  deemed  the  offspring  of 
thttt  is,  as  I  interpret  the  words,  not 
ent.     Not  content  with  detaining 

sabjected  her  to  every  species  of 
,  in  order  that  the  consciousness  of 
liation  might  extinguish  even  the 


wish  to  quit  them.  Thus  they  compelled 
her  to  take  the  human  form,  to  be  confined, 
as  it  were,  in  the  bonds  of  the  flesh,  and  to 
pass  through  different  female  bodies,  among 
the  resty  through  that  of  the  Spartan  Helen, 
until  at  length  she  appeared  as  the  Helena 
of  Simon.  She  was  the  lost  sheep  mentioned 
in  the  parable,  whom  Simon  descended  to 
recover,  and  restore  to  heaven.  Having 
effected  his  purpose,  he  determined,  in  re- 
venge, to  deliver  mankind  from  the  dominion 
of  the  angelic  powers ;  and  in  order  to  elude 
their  vigilance,  he  pretended  to  assume  the 
human  form,  appearing  as  the  Son  in  Judea» 
as  the  FaUier  in  Samaria.' — Kaye's  Ter- 
tuUian,  676.     8.] 

■  [Ireneeus,  i.  23.  Justin  Martyr,  Apol. 
ii.  p.  69.  Tertullian,  de  AnimA^  cap.  60,  and 
de  Resurrect,  c.  6.     2V.] 

*  ['Tertullian  mentions  Menander,  the 
Samaritan,  as  the  disciple  of  Simon  Magus, 
and  the  master  of  Satuminus.  One  of  his 
assertions  was,  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
Supreme  Power,  to  make  all  who  received 
his  baptism  immortal  and  incorruptible: 
in  other  words,  his  baptism  was  itself  the 
resurrection,  and  delivered  all  who  partook 
of  it  from  liability  to  death.  Another  of  his 
opinions  was,  that  the  human  body  was 
created  by  angels.  — Kaye*s  TertvUian,  677. 
A]  *  Eev.  u.  6,  14,  16. 
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apostles  to  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols^  and  from  fornication.^ 
But  the  writers  of  the  second  and  the  following  centuries,  IrencBU^, 
TertuUian,  Clenieiia  Alexandrinua^^  and  others,  declare  that  they 
taught  tlie  same  doctrines  with  the  Gnostics,  concerning  two  prin" 
ciples  of  things,  the  jEona,  and  this  world's  origin.  Wliether  this 
testimony  is  to  be  admitted,  or  whether  we  are  to  suppose  that  the 
ancients  confoimded  two  different  sects  which  bore  the  same  name — 
the  one  the  Apocalyptical  Nicolaitans,  and  the  other  a  Gnoetio 
sect  of  the  second  century,  founded  by  a  man  named  Nicolaua — is  a 
question  which  admits  of  doubt,' 

§  1 6.  With  greater  propriety,  we  may  reckon  among  the  Gnostics 
Cerinthua^  a  Jew  by  birth,*  but  initiated  in  letters  and  philosophy 
at  Alexandria.^  Some  of  the  learned  have,  indeed,  chosen  to  asRign 
him  rather  to  tlie  aecoiul  century  than  to  the  first,^  yet  it  appears  to 


>  Acts  XV.  29. 

*  [In'na.'iifl,  iii.  11,  and  ii.  27.  Tortull. 
de  Prtpscript.  c.  46.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
iii.  4.     TV.] 

•  [Sec  Ik'monstraiio  Sccta  Nicolaitarumf 
adv.  doctiss.  ntis  oppugvaiores^  cum  Slip- 
xilnncnkt ;  in  Mosh«*im'F  Disscrtt.  ad  Hhtor. 
EccU*.  pertinent,  i.  889 — 49o.  Also  Mo- 
Bheim*8  Institutt.  Hist.  Christ,  major,  p.  46, 
and  Comm^ii.  de  Bthufi  Christ,  ^c.  p.  195, 
and  especially  Walch,  Gesch,  Kits.  i.  167.  All 
the  ancients,  except  John  Cuspiiinns  ( CoUatio^ 
xviii.  c.  16),  supposed  that  Nicolas  of  An- 
tioch,  the  Deacon  {Acts  yi.  6),  was  either 
the  founder  or  accidental  cause  of  this  sect. 
.Trensbus  makes  him  xYiQ/imndtr ;  but  Clemenf 
Alex.  stat'CS,  that  an  incautious  speech  or 
jct  of  his  gave  occasion  only  to  this  sect 
J'or  being  one  day  accused  of  too  much 
att4'ntion  to  his  wife,  when  he  came  to  de- 
fend himself,  he  publicly  divorced  her ;  using 
the  expression,  5ti  irapaxp4\<raaQ€u  tp  tratpA 
8c^  it  is  proper  to  abuse  thcflrsh ;  L  e.  to  sub- 
due its  corrupt  propensities.  This  speech  was 
afterwards  perversely  applied  by  a  Gnostic 
association  to  justify  thoir  abominations.  To 
this  account  agree  £usi>bius,  H.  E.  iii.  29 ; 
Theodoret,  Htprct.  Fab.  iii.  1, 0pp.  t  iv.  p.  226; 
and  Augustine,  de  Hares,  cap.  6.  Now  the 
question  arises,  whether  there  actually  was, 
in  the  time  of  St.  John,  an  heretical  party 
holding  different  fundamental  principles 
from  the  orthodox,  and  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Nicolaitaiis.  Mobheim  takes  the 
afiimiative,  on  account  of  tJie  historical 
creilibility  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  literal 
import  of  the  words  used  in  the  Apocaly^pse, 
The  next  question  is,  Wlio  was  the  founder 
of  this  sect  ?  Here  some  follow  Irenatus, 
others  Clemens  Alex. ;  and  some,  among 
whom  is  Mosheim,  think  it  probable  thtTe 
were  two  piTsons  of  the  name  of  Nico- 
Lius.  If  this  supposition  be  admitted,  it 
will  l)e  easy  to  account  for  the  fact,  that 
the  Nicolailiins  of  the  FatluTii  aro  aceusj' d 


of  Gnosticism,  while  there  is  no  mention  of 
it  in  the  Apocalypse. — Baumgarten's  Auszyig 
dtr  Kirchengeschichte.  Schf. — *  Towards  the 
end  of  the  century  there  were  some  Gnostici 
who  did  not  scruple  to  eat  things  sacrificed 
unto  idols^  and  these  men  were  known  Ij 
the  name  of  Nicolaitans.  The  origin  of  the 
term  is  uncertain;  and  though  Nicoki^ 
the  Deacon,  has  1)een  mentioned  as  theiz 
founder,  the  evidence  is  extremely  eliglit 
which  would  convict  that  person  of  any 
immoralities.* — ^Burton's  Eccienastical  Hi^ 
tory,  27 i.     8.] 

*  [For  Epiphanius  states.  Hares.  xxviiL 
I  3,  that  he  was  ciroumcised ;  and  Johanoos 
Damascenus,  de  Hares,  cap.  8,  that  his  fol- 
lowers were  Jews.  His  doctrines  aLso  show 
high<>r  respect  for  the  Jewish  forms  of  •wot' 
ship  than  is  common  for  the  Gnostic  beieticii 
Walch's  EjUw,  dtr  Historic  der  Ktts,  i  26a 
8cU.\ 

»  Theodoret^  FaJtnd.  Haret  iL  8.  Dim. 
t.  iii.  219. 

•  See  Sam.  Basnage,  Annal.  Polii.  Eceffs, 
ii.  6,  Peter  Faydit^  Eclaircissements  svr 
rhistoire  ecclis.  de  deux  prnniers  siicUs^  csol 
V.  p.  64,  and  others.  —  With  these,  Jo.  Fr, 
Buddeus  contends,  de  Ecclesia  ApostoL  ct]x 
V.  p.  412  [and  Till(>mont,  Mhnoires,  ii.  486^ 
and  Mosheim,  Insiituft,  Hist,  Ecdes.  ni^'or. 
sac.  i.  p.  439,  &c.  They  who  place  Cerin- 
thus  in  the  second  century,  rely  chiefly  oa 
two  arguments.  The  first  is,  that  the  ancient 
writers  who  treat  of  the  heretics,  set  down 
Cerinthus  afttr  Marcion  [rather  after  Car- 
p<)crate8.  7V.] — the  other  rests  on  a  spu- 
rious letter  of  Pius,  bishop  of  Home  [in 
the  mid<lle  of  the  second  eentuiy,  TV.]  to 
Justus,  bishop  of  Vienne;  in  which  Pins 
laments  that  Cerinthus  was  at  that  timt 
making  many  proselytes.  The  episUe  may 
be  found  in  Constant,  EpisUd,  P&ntifie. 
Append,  i.  19  [and  in  Binins,  ConcU.  Gen,  u 
1 24.  TV".] — ^But  the/r«/  argument  provM  no- 
thing, because  the  historians  of  th««  hcnaiti 
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ive  been  while  St*  John  was  still  living  that  he  ventured  upon 
tnning  a  strange  kii^d  of  system  and  rdigion,  by  combining  the 
yctrines  and  principles  of  Jeeua  Christ  with  those  of  the  Gnostics 
id  Jews.  From  the  Gnostics  he  borrowed  the  notions  of  a  Plsroma, 
^ns,  a  Demiurge,  and  the  like,  but  modified,  so  as  to  make  them 
)em  not  quite  inconsistent  with  Jewish  opinions.  Thus  to  the  creator 
r  this  world,  whom  he  thought  likewise  the  lord  and  lawgiver  of  the 
ewish  nation,  he  ascribed  a  nature  possessed  of  the  highest  virtues, 
3d  sprung  from  God  himself,  but  one,  he  added,  which  had  gradually 
sclined  from  its  native  excellence,  and  fallen  upon  things  imworthy 
f  it.  Hence  Ood  had  determined  to  subvert  his  power  through  one 
:  the  most  blessed  jEone,  whose  name  was  Christ.  This  Christ 
ad  entered  into  a  certain  Jew  named  Jesus  (a  very  righteous  and 
oly  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary^  by  ordinary  generation),  by 
ascending  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
Giptized  by  John  in  the  river  Jordan.  After  his  imion  with  Christy 
lis  Jessuus  vigorously  assailed  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  world's  creator ; 
id  bj  hie  instigation,  Je&VLS  was  seized  by  the  rulers  of  the  Jewish 
Ktion  and  nailed  to  the  cross.  But  when  Jesfus  was  apprehended 
hriet  flew  away  to  heaven,  so  that  only  the  man  Jesus  was  put  to 
aatb.  Cerinthus  required  his  followers  to  worship  the  supreme 
tid,  the  &ther  of  Christ,  together  with  Christ  himself,  but  to 
[Mindon  the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  whom  he  accounted  the  creator  of 
lis  world ;  and,  whUe  they  retained  some  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
^  r^iilate  their  lives,  chiefly  by  the  precepts  of  Christ,  He 
remised  them  a  resurrection  of  their  bodies,  which  would  be  suc- 
ked by  exquisite  delights^  in  the  millenary  reign  of  Christ ;  and 
len  would  follow  a  happy  and  never-ending  Hfe  in  the  celestial 
OTld.  For  Cerinthus  supposed  that  Christ  would  hereafter  return, 
id  would  unite  himself  again  with  the  man  Jesus,  in  whom  he  had 
3fore  dwelt,  and  would  reign  with  his  followers  during  a  thousand 
jars  in  Palestine.* 


J  no  regard  to  chronological  order ;  and 
e  Beeond  fells,  because  the  epistle  is  not 

Didne.     ^^A  —  [Bu^  ^'^^  ^°  ^^  subject, 
:  Ad.  Xjimpe,  tjommentar.  in  Johan.  ProUg. 
k.  iL  c  3.  J  13,  &c.  p.  181,  &c.     TV.] 
■  [The  doctrines  of  Cerinthus  are  stated 

fuU  by  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Hist.  Kits.  i. 
0,  fcc,  and  by  Mosheim,  Institut.  hist. 
\risL  majt>r.  p.  445,  and  Comment,  de  Reb. 
witi,  p.  196. — Irenseus,  adv.  Uteres,  iii.  3, 
fs  hi^  had  heard  from  various  persons 
at  PolTcarp  told  tKcm,  that  the  apostle 
lin  ODce  met  Cerinthus  in  a  public  bath 

Ephesus,  and  instantly  fled  out,  saying 

v»8  a£raid  the  bath  would  fall  on  that 
emy  of  the  truth  and  kill  him.  This 
sy  may  be  true,  notwithstanding  Irenaeus 
d  it  from  third-hand  testimony.  But  the 
ditkm  to  it,  that  Cerinthus  was  actually 
lied  by  the  fall  of  the  building,  as  soon 

John  WHS  gone  out,  was  first  annexed  in 


modem  times  by  the  Dominican  Bomhard 
of  Luxemburg,  in  his  Catalogxis  HcBtcticorum^ 
and  it  deserves  no  credit.  See  Walch,  t/W 
supra,  p.  225.  Schl.  —  Cerinthus  *  seems  to 
have  had  his  residence  for  some  time  at 
Ephesus ;  and  he  foimd  the  people  in  that 
country  but  too  well  disposed  to  embrace 
his  doctrines.  He  inculcated,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  greatest  laxity  of  morals.'  Ire- 
npeus  says  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  *  to 
root  out  the  erroneous  doctrine  which  had 
been  spread  by  Cerinthus,  and  some  time 
before  by  the  Nicolaitans.'  (Burton's  Eccle- 
siastical History,  274,  281.)  'According 
to  Irenaius,  Cerinthus  taught  that  the  world 
was  created  by  a  power  quite  subordinate 
to  the  highest  God,  which  did  not  even 
so  much  as  know  this  God,  who  was  elevated 
above  everything.  According  to  Epipha- 
nius,  he  held  that  the  world  was  created  by 
angels.'    (Rose's  Niandcr^  ii.  51.)   Neandcr 
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§  17.  Those  who  maintained  the  necessity  of  the  Mosaic  law  and 
ceremonies  in  order  to  eternal  salvation,  had  not  proceeded  so  Car  in 
this  century  as  to  have  no  communion  with  such  as  thought  differ- 
ently. They  were,  therefore,  accounted  brethren,  though  weaker 
ones.  But  after  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  reign 
of  Achrian,  when  they  withdrew  from  other  Christians  and  set  up 
separate  congregations,  they  were  regarded  as  sectaricmBj  who  had 
deviated  from  the  true  doctrines  of  Christ  Hence  arose  the  names 
Nazarenea^  and  Ebioniiea;  by  which  those  Christians,  who  erred 
from  excessive  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  law,  were  disting^uished  from 
their  brethren  generally,  whose  opinion  was,  that  the  system  estab- 
lished by  Moses  had  been  abrogated  by  Christ  These  Ndzarenes 
or  EbioniteSy  however,  though  conmionly  set  down  among  the  sects 
of  the  apostolic  age,  really  belong  to  the  second  century,  in  which 
they  first  attracted  notice. 


subseqnently  expresses  a  donbt  whether 
Cerinuius  thon^t  the  creating  angels  really 
ignorant  of  the  Supreme  God,  but  rather  in- 
clines to  a  belief  that  he  considered  their 
acquaintance  with  the  paramount  Deity,  and 
his  abode,  imperfect ;  fuller  information  upon 
such  sutrjects  waiting  for  a  rerelation  through 
<the  diyine  Loffos,  or  Word.  At  the  head 
of  the  creating  angels  was  placed  one  who 
promulged  the  Mosaic  law,  which  Cerinthus 
represented  as  greatly  superior  to  any  ante- 
rior religious  system,  but  immeasurably 
below  the  Messiah's  revelation.  He  consi- 
dered Jesus  chosen  to  make  this  on  account 
of  his  extraoidinaiy  qualities,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  reUnous.  But  he  himself  had 
DO  suspicion  of  his  destination  to  this  illus- 
trious office,  until  he  was  baptized  by  John, 


when  the  Supreme  Loffos,  or  Spirit  of  God, 
oune  down  upon  him  from  hearen,  in  fhs 
likeness  of  a  aom^  and  sank  into  his  heazt 
He  was  thus  connected  with  the  SupRms 
God,  and  hence  elevated  in  rank,  power,  ud 
wisdom  above  this  whole  worl^  and  tba 
angels  who  preside  over  it.  He  now  had 
sudi  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Oinjiwe 
Gt>d,  and  of  heavenly  things^  that  the  angdi 
might  learn  of  him,  and  it  was  by  virtue  d 
the  Spirit  united  with  him  that  he  wwi^glit 
miracles.  While  this  union  continiied,  sof- 
fering  was  impossible;  but  ihe  Spirit  flew 
up  again  to  the  Father,  and  the  man  Jens 
was  violently  cut  off     SJ] 

*  On  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites^  set 
cent  ii  pt  ii.  c  V.  I  2,  3,  and  notes. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PBOSPBROUS  EVENTS  OF  THE   CHUBCH. 

i  1.  Gbaneter  of  the  Bonum  emperors  —  §2.  Propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
tmam- —  |  3.  Coanlziee  enlightened  bj  Christianity —  |  4.  Conversion  of  the  Oermans. 
— I  6.  The  Ganli  oonyerted —  §  6.  Translations  of  the  N.  T. —  §  7.  Apologies  and  other 
vntings  of  Christians  — J  8.  Miracles  and  extraordinary  gifts  —  |  9.  Miracle  of  the 
ftmnWing  legion — §  10.  It  is  uncertain — |  11.  Sedition  and  slaughter  of  the  Jews  — 
1 12.  PliikMophers  become  Christiana. 


f  1.  Moer  of  those  who  governed  Kome  in  this  age  were  of  the  milder 
cuL  2}nyan,^  though  too  eager  for  glory,  and  not  always  sufficiently 
eonmd^ute  and  provident,  was  a  kind  and  clement  prince.  Adrian* 
ms  rather  harsher^  yet  still  not  absolutely  bad  or  imjust,  but,  in  fact, 
a  compound  of  virtues  and  vices.  Than  the  Antonmes  '  nothing  could 
be  better  and  more  benign.  Even  SeveruSy^  who  afterwards  assumed 
another  character^  was  at  first  oppressive  to  no  one^  and  to  the  Ghris- 
tiaas  mild  and  equitable. 

§  2.  Through  this  lenity  of  the  emperors.  Christians  living  in  the 
Roman  empire  suffered  far  less  than  they  would  have  done  if  they  had 
been  under  severer  lords.  The  laws  enacted  against  them  were  indeed 
sufficiently  hard;  and  the  magistrates,  excited  by  the  priests  and  the 
populace,  often  made  considerable  havoc  among  them,  and  went  fre- 
quently much  beyond  what  the  laws  reouired.  Yet  for  these  evils 
■ome  relief  was  commonly  attainable.  Trajan  would  not  have  t?ie 
Christiana  to  be  sought  after^  and  ordered  no  account  to  be  taken  of 
anonymous  accusations  against  them.^   Antoninus  Pius  even  decreed, 

•  A.D.  98 — 117.  •  A.D.  117 — 183.         [This  is  a  short  epistle  from  the  emperor 
'  Pinsi,    ▲.D.   133 — 161.     Marcus  Aure-     in  answer  to  a  long    one,   which   stands 

fiis  the  Philosopher,  j^d.  161 — 180,  with  immediately    before    it,  and  which   seeks 

Tenis,  kJD.  161 — 169,  and  Commodus,  a.d.  the  imperial  direction  in  dealing  with  pro- 

199 — 192.  *  iLD.  193 — 211.  ceedings  against  Christians.  Among  the  en- 

*  See  Pliny's    EpittUit  lib.  z.   ep.  98.  gines  whi(m  assailed  them  were  anonymous 
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that  their  accusers  should  be  punished.*  Some  in  one  way,  and  others 
in  another,  protected  them  against  the  evil  designs  of  the  populace  and 
the  prieste.  Hence  the  Christian  community  increased,  and  became 
vastly  numerous  in  this  century.  Of  this  fact  we  have  the  clearest 
testimony  of  the  ancients,  which  some  have  vainly  attempted  to  call 
in  question.^ 

§  3.  On  what  particular  countries,  both  within  the  Roman  empire 
and  beyond  it,  the  light  of  heavenly  truth  first  shone  in  this  century, 
the  scantiness  of  ancient  records  will  not  allow  us  to  state  with  preci- 
sion. There  are  unexceptionable  witnesses,  who  declare,  that  in  nearly 
all  the  East,  and  among  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  Celts,  Britons, 
and  other  nations,  Christ  was  now  worshipped  as  God.'     But  if  any 


accuBations  affecting  many  indiyiduals. 
Pliny  says,  propontus  est  libellus  sine  aiio 
tore,  multorum  nomina  continens.  When 
considerable  numbers  were  apprehended 
upon  8uch  information,  many  of  tiiem  8ci>m 
immediately  to  hare  disclaimed  Christian- 
ity, and  to  have  paid,  in  confirmation, 
divine  honours  to  the  gods.  Trajan  thujs 
disposes  of  the  anonymous  accusers :  sine 
auctore  vero  propositi  libelli  nuUo  crimine 
locum  habere  debent.  It  is  eyident  also  that 
he  wished  them  to  be  unmolested,  as  he 
said,  conquirendi  non  sunt,  but  he  did  not 
yenture  to  promise  them  security.  If  regu- 
larly conyicted,  they  were  to  pay  the  legal 
penalty.  Si  deferantur  ei  arffuanturj puni- 
endi  sunt.  But  then  he  would  not  allow 
any  to  be  punished  who  took  part  in  heathen 
rites,  when  called  in  question,  however  sus- 
picious their  former  conduct  might  have 
Dcen.  Qui  negaverit  se  Christianum  esse, 
idque  re  ipsa  manifcstum  fecerit^  id  est, 
supplicando  dts  nostris,  quamvis  suspeetus 
in  prateritum  fuerit,  veniam  ex  pcenitentia 
impetret.  This,  though  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  sinfid  compliances  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  was  an  important  protection 
against  malicious  feelings  and  sinister  de- 
signs. Trajan's  letter  does  not>  however, 
manifest  religious  feeling  of  any  kind. 
Even  in  forbidding  governors  to  act  upon 
anonymous  information,  it  goes  no  further 
than  stamping  such  proceedings  as  highly 
dangerous,  and  unworthy  of  an  enlightened 
age.  Pessimi  exempli,  nee  nostri  sacuH  est, 
*  Tr^'an  writes  like  an  honourable  soldier, 
not  like  a  philosopher  or  a  lawgiver  study- 
ing the  good  of  mankind.  His  approbation 
of  Pliny's  general  conduct  was  narsh  and 
severe.  His  sa^'ing  that  Christians  were 
not  to  be  searched  for,  shows  an  opinion  of 
their  innocence,  and  also  some  fear  of  them ; 
his  adding  that  they  were  to  be  punished 
if  brought  before  him  is  scarcely  just.  Ter- 
tnllian  is  eloquent  upon  this  inconsistency. 
—  Pliny  had  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bithynia,  or  Pontus  and  Bithynia ; 
but  ho  was  not  called  proconsul,  only  pro* 


prator  with  proconsular  power ;  his  letter 
to  Tl^jan  was  written  fW>m  his  province, 
and  might  be  dated  in  the  year  106  or  107/ 
— Hoy  s  Lrciures,  i.  202.     8.] 

>  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iv.  13  [where  the  law 
of  Antoninus  is  given  at  length  [with  a 
reference  to]  Melito.  '  Some  indeed  hare 
supposed  that  it  was  Marcus  Antoninui^  and 
not  Antoninus  Pius,  who  issued  this  deere& 
(So  Valesius  in  loc.)  But  this  is  oontraiy 
to  the  express  testimony  of  Euaebiiti.  and  t6 
the  contents  of  the  edict  itself.  For  wt 
know  from  history,  that  the  earthquakes 
mentioned  in  the  edict  happened  UDdet 
Pius.  See  Capitolinus,  Lifs  of  AnUmkiMt 
Pius,  cap.  3.  Besides,  if  Harcaa  himielf 
had  published  this  edict,  Melito  oould  have 
had  no  occasion,  by  his  Apology,  to  im- 
plore the  grace  of  the  emperor  in  ikvaiir  d 
the  Christians.  See  Moidieim,  de  Bdms 
Christ.  #0.  p.  240.  Schl.]  [But  this  edict, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  An- 
toninus's  confirmation  of  Adrian's  Rc«cripC» 
is  spurious.  Cf  Hose's  Neander^  i  100; 
Gieseler,  i.  131 ;  Robertson,  i.  49.     £tf.] 

'  See  "Wait.  Moyle,  de  Legione  ffdmiwir 
trice ;  a  Latin  translation  of  whidi,  with 
notes,  I  have  annexed  to  my  l^tagma 
IMss.  ad  sanctiores  disciplinas  pertinent,  p. 
652,  661.  See  also  an  aaditional  passage,  in 
Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Trypktms,  p.  S41. 

'  Irensus,  adv.  Httres,  L  10 ;  TettuUian, 
adv.  Jud<Bos,  7.  [The  testimony  of  the 
former  is  this :  '  Neither  do  those  dinrehes, 
which  are  established  among  the  GennanSi 
believe  or  teach  otherwise  ;  nor  do  those 
among  the  Hibcrii,  or  among  the  Celts; 
nor  those  in  the  East;  nor  those  in  S^ypt; 
nor  those  in  Libya ;  nor  those  eetaUished 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  vjorld,^  —  The 
language  of  Tertullian  is  rhetorical,  and 
the  statement,  undoubtedly,  somewhat  too 
strong.  He  says :  *  In  whom,  bat  the  Christ 
now  come,  have  all  nations  believed  ?  For, 
in  whom  do  all  other  nations  (but  yovn^ 
the  Jews)  confide?  Parthians,  Medes, 
Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  MesopotamiSi 
Armenia,  Phrygia,  Cappadocia,  and  inhabit- 
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Bf  which  of  these  nations  reoeiyed  Christianity  in  this  century, 
bioh  in  the  preceding?  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  answer. — Pan-- 
,  master  of  the  school  in  Alexandria,  is  said  to  have  instructed 
dians  in  Christianity.^  But  these  Indians  appear  to  have  been 
1  Jews,  living  in  Arabia  Felix.  For  Pantsenus  found  among 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Jerome^  the  Ooapel  of  St,  Matthew, 
they  had  received  from  their  first  teacher  Bartholomew. 
,  From  OauZ,  it  would  seem,  the  Christian  religion  must  have 
I  into  Germany  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  subject  to 
omans,  and  also  into  Britain  over  against  Gaul.^  Yet  certain 
les  io  Grermany  have  been  accustomed  to  deduce  t&eir  origin 
the  companions  and  disciples  of  St.  Peter  and  other  apostles  ;' 


Pdntos  and  Abia  and  Pamphylia ; 
lUen  in  ^iJp^  ^>^^  inhabitants  of 
km  beyond  Cjrena,  Romans  and 
% ;  and  in  Jerusalem  both  Jews  and 
(m\  so  that  the  yarioos  tribes  of 
bK  and  the  numerous  hordes  of  the 
all  the  Spanish  dans,  and  the  dif- 
latioiis  of  Gaols,  and  the  regions  of 
XMn  inaccessible  to  the  Romans,  but 
to  Christ;  and  of  the  Sannatians, 
»  Bftoiana,  and  Gknnans,  and  807- 
aad  many  unex{dored  nations  and 
M  and  islands  unknown  to  us,  and 
re  cannot  enumerate : — in  all  which 
the  name  of  the  Christ  who  has 
eome  now  reigns.'  7r.] 
lebius,  H.  E.  T.  10.  Jerome,  d$ 
riims  Blusir.  c.  36.  [Ajccording  to 
H,  the  zeal  of  Pantssnus  prompted 
mdartake  a  Tolnntary  mission  among 
liaos.  But  according  to  Jerome 
id  epist  S3,  0pp.  t.  iv.  pt  iL  p.  656, 
fed.)  he  was  sent  out  by  Demetrius, 
llezandria,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
lade  by  the  Indians  for  a  Christian 
Ferhi^  Pantsenus  first  spontane- 
»f«lled  among  the  nearer  Arabians; 
Bon  the  request  of  the  people  here 
Initiani,  for  a  teacher,  Demetrius 
1  him  to  risit  that  people.  —  As  the 
ind  Latin  writers  gire  the  name  of 
I  to  the  Persians,  Parthians,  Medes, 
oa,  Ethiopians,  Libyans,  and  many 
Bationa,  to  them  little  known,  the 
I  hare  inquired  who  were  the  Indians 
by  Pantaenus?  Many  think  tiiey 
boae  we  call  the  East  Indiana,  in- 
g  the  country  about  the  river  Indus, 
■o  thought ;  for  he  represents  him 
:  to  instruct  the  Brahmans.  Hen. 
w  and  Lu.  HoLstenius  and  others 
ft  they  were  the  Abyssinians  or  Eblii- 
who  were  often  called  Indians,  and 
oar,  and  always  had  intercourse  with 
lyptians.  See  S.  Basnage,  Annal. 
ooMf.  ii  207.  Valesius,  Adnotai.  ad 
m  Hist  Eodes.  p.  13.  Others  in- 
*ji  belieye  them  Jews,  resident  in 


Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix,  a  country  often 
called  India.  That  they  were  not  strangers 
to  Christianity,  is  evident  from  their  having 
Matthew's  Qoapd  among  them,  and  from 
their  desiring  some  one  to  expound  it  to 
them.  Their  applying  to  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  shows  that  Egypt  was  to  them 
the  most  accessible  Christian  countiy  ;  and 
their  having  the  Gospel  written  in  Md>rew^ 
as  Jerome  testifies,  is  good  proof  that  they 
were  Jews ;  because  no  other  people  under- 
steod  that  language.  Besides,  Bartholomew 
had  formeriy  been  among  them,  the  field  of 
whose  labours  has  been  supposed  to  be 
Arabia  Felix.  See  Tillemont*s  life  of  Bar- 
tholomew, in  his  MimoireSf  L  1160,  1161. 

—  See  Mosheim,  de  Bebus  Christ,  j-c,  p. 
206,  207.     ZV.] 

'  On  the  origin  of  those  German  churches, 
mentioned  by  Tertullian  and  Irenaus,  as 
existing  in  this  century,  Jo.  Hen.  Ursinus, 
Bebelius,  and  others  have  written ;  and  still 
better,  Gabriel  Liron,  SingulariUe  histo^ 
riques  et  UtUraireSf  tom.  iv.  Paris,  1740,  8va 

—  The  common  and  popular  accounts  of  the 
first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Germany, 
are  learnedly  impugned  by  Aug.  Calmet, 
Histoirt  de  Lorraine^  i.  Diss,  surles  Euiques 
de  IreveSf  p.  3,  4.  BoUand,  Acta  SanctO' 
runit  January,  iu  922.  Jo.  Nic  de  Hon- 
theim,  Diss,  de  mra  episcopat,  Trevirensis; 
in  HUUnia  Trevirensis,  t,  i. 

'  [It  is  said,  St  Peter  sent  Eucharius, 
Valerius,  and  Maternus,  into  Belgic  Gaul ; 
and  that  they  planted  the  churches  of  Co- 
logne, Treves,  Tongres,  Liege,  and  some 
others;  and  presided  over  them  till  their 
death.  See  Christo.  Brower,  AntuUes  Tre- 
virenses,  iL  143,  ^,  and  Acta  Sanctor. 
AntwerpisnsiOf  29th  of  January,  p.  918.  — 
But  Calmet,  BoUand,  and  Hontheim  {tibi 
supra),  have  proved  satisfiEictorily  that  these 

Sretended  founders  of  the  German  churches 
id  not  live  earlier  than  the  third  or  fourth 
century,  and  were  first  represented  as  being 
legates  of  the  apostles  in  the  middle  ages, 
^^ae  Mosheim,  de  Bebus  Christ,  fc,  p.  212. 
Tr.] 
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and  the  Britons,  following  Bede,  would  fain  believe,  that  their  king 
Lucius  sought  and  obtained  Christian  teachers  from  Eleutherus,  the 
Boman  pontiff,  in  this  century^  and  during  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Antoninus.^  JBut  these  ancient  accounts  are  exposed  to  much  doubt^ 
and  are  rejected  by  the  best-informed  persons. 

§  5.  Transalpine  Gaul,  which  is  now  called  France,  perhaps  re- 
ceived some  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  before  this  century,  either  from 
the  apostles  or  from  their  friends  and  disciples.     But  unequivocal 


>  See  Ja.  Usshcr,  Antiquitatfs  EccUnar, 
Britannicar,  cap.  i.  p.  7.  Francis  Gbdwin, 
de  Conversione  liritann,  cap.  i.  p.  7.  Rapin 
de  Thoyrae,  History  of  England^  vol.  i. 
[Will.  Burton,  Adnotat.  ad  dletnentis  Horn. 
episL  ad  Corinth,  in  Patribus  Apostof.  ii. 
470.  £dw.  Stillingfleet,  d^  Antiquifate  Ec- 
clesiar.  Britann,  cap.  L  Fred.  Spanheim,  His- 
toria  Ecclea,  major.  saecuL  ii.  p.  603,  604. 
— The  first  publication  of  the  Gospel  in 
Britain  has  been  attributed  to  James  the 
CM>n  of  2k^bcilee,  to  Simon  Zelotes,  to  Aristo- 
bulus  (mentioned  Bom.  xvi.  10),  to  St. 
Peter,  &c,  by  some  few  legendary  writers, 
who  are  cited  by  Ussher,  Ecclesiarum  Bri- 
tann. Primordia^  cap.  i.  —  But  rejecting 
these  accounts,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and 
after  him  many  other  monks,  maintained 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  with  twelve 
others,  were  sent  from  Gktul,  by  St  Philip, 
into  Britain,  a.  d.  63 ;  that  they  were 
successful  in  planting  Christianity ;  spent 
their  lives  in  Britain ;  had  twelve  hides 
of  land  assigned  them  by  the  king  at  Glas- 
tonbury, where  they  first  built  a  church 
of  hurdles,  and  afterwards  established  a 
monastery.  By  maintaining  the  truth  of 
this  story,  the  English  clergy  obtained  the 
precedence  of  some  others  in  several  coun- 
cils of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  Basil,  a.d.  1434.  (Ussher's 
Primordia^  ch.  ii.  p.  12 — 30.)  Since  the  Re- 
formation this  story  has  been  given  up  by 
most  of  the  English  clergy.  But  as  Eusebius 
{De?nonstrat.  Evang.  iii.  5)  and  Theodoret 
(Gracar,  Curatio  Affectionum,  L  ix.)  name 
the  Britons,  among  others,  to  whom  the 
Apostles  themselves  preached  the  Gospel, 
some  have  maintained  that  St  Paul  must 
have  visited  that  country ;  and  they  urge 
that  Clemens  Kom.  says  that  this  apostle 
travelled  M  rh  r4pfia  rrjs  Si^cwr,  to  the 
utmost  hounds  of  the  west.  They  also  urge, 
that  among  the  many  thousand  Romans  who 
pissed  over  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  and  his  successors,  there  were 
doubtless  some  Christians  who  would  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  there.  But  the 
principal  reliance  has  been  on  the  reported 
application  of  King  Lucius  to  pope  Eleu- 
therus  for  Christian  teachers,  about  a.d.  160, 
or  rather  176.  (Ussher,  Primordin,  ch.  iv. 
p.  44,  &c.) — On  all  these  traditions,  Dr. 


Mosheim  passes  the  following  judgment : 
'  Whether  any  apostle,  or  any  companion  of 
an  apostle,  ever  visited  Britain,  cannot  be 
determined;  yet  the  balance  of  probabilitj 
rather  inclines  towards  the  affirmative. 
The  story  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  mieht 
arise  from  the  arri\'al  of  some  Christian 
teacher  from  Gaul,  in  the  second  century, 
whose  name  was  Joseph.  As  the  Gaula,  firom 
Dionysius,  bp.  of  Paris,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, made  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  to 
be  their  apostle ;  and  the  Germans  made 
Matemus,  Eucharius,  and  Valerius,  who  lived 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  to  be 
preachers  of  the  first  century,  and  attend- 
ants on  St.  Peter  ;  so  the  British  monks,  I 
have  no  doubt^  made  a  certain  Joseph,  from 
Gaul,  in  the  second  century,  to  be  Joseph  of 
Arimathea. — As  to  Lucius,  I  agree  with 
the  best  British  writers,  in  supposing  him 
to  be  the  restorer  and  second  father  of  the 
English  churches;  and  not  their  original 
founder.  That  he  was  a  kina  is  not  pio- 
bable ;  because  Britain  was  then  a  Boman 
province.  He  might  be  a  nobleman,  and 
governor  of  a  district.  His  name  is  Roman. 
His  application  I  can  never  believe  was  made 
to  the  bp.  of  Rome.  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable he  sent  to  G^ul  for  Christian  teacheiBi 
The  independence  of  the  ancient  Britidt 
churches  on  the  see  of  Rome,  and  their  ob- 
serving the  same  rights  with  the  Gallic 
churches,  which  were  planted  by  Asiatics, 
and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
Eastt*r,  show  that  they  received  the  Gospd 
from  Gaul,  and  not  from  Rome.'  —  See 
Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christ,  fc.  p.  213,  &c 
TV. — The  name  Lucius  maybe  merely  a 
Latin  form  of  a  British  word;  but  the 
[letter  of]  application  attributed  to  this 
prince  is  open  to  strong  suspicion.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  Custotns  of  London^  pub- 
lished under  Henry  VIII.,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  any  authority  to  substantiate  it 
Yet  such  as  it  is,  little  or  nothing  gbd  be 
collected  from  it  in  favour  of  the  Boman 
see.  the  very  service  into  which  it  is  gene- 
rally pressed.  Lucius  miffht  seem  to  have 
requested  the  pope  to  send  him  '  a  copy  of 
the  Roman  and  imperial  laws,  with  a  de- 
sign to  make  them  the  rule  of  justice  in  the 
realm  of  Britain.' — Collier's  Ecdesiasticui 
History,  Lond.  1708,  I  14.    8.] 
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i  of  the  existence  of  churches  in  this  part  of  Europe  first  occur  in 
•resent  century.  For  in  it  Pothinua^  a  man  of  distinguished 
and  devotedness  to  Christy  in  company  with  Irenceua  and  other 
men,  proceeded  from  Asia  to  Gaul,  and  there  instructed  the 
B  with  such  success,  that  he  gathered  churches  of  Christians  at 
>  and  Viennej  of  which  Poihinua  himself  was  the  first  hishop.* 


of  the  strennoiui  advocates  for  the  apostolic 
origin  of  the  Qallic  churches,  Peter  de 
Marca  {i*bi  supra),  Natalia  Alexander  (His- 
tor.  EccUf.  ISmctd.  L  diss.  16,  17,  voL  iii  p. 
356^420,  ed.  Paris,  1741,  4to.),  and  others. 
They  consider  St  Paul  and  St.  Peter  as  the 
fathers  of  their  church.  Paul,  they  suppose, 
travelled  over  nearly  all  France,  in  his 
supposed  journey  to  Spain ;  and  also  sent 
St.  Luke  and  Crescens  into  that  country. 
For  the  last,  they  allege  2  Tim.  iv.  10, 
**  Crescens  to  Galatia ;  "  or  rather  to  Gkiul, 
according  to  Epiphanius  and  others,  who, 
for  FoAArldr,  would  read  VaXXiw.  St  Peter, 
they  suppose,  sent  Trophimus  his  disciple 
into  Gaul.  St  Philip,  they  also  suppose, 
laboured  in  Gktul.  And  the  seven  bisnope, 
above  mention*^  they  say,  were  sent  by  Uie 
apostles  from  Rome. — ^Very  few  at  this  day 
embrace  the  opinion  entire.  It  rests  prin- 
cipally on  very  suspicious  testimony  or  con- 
jectures, and  on  vulgar  traditions.  The 
third  opinion  takes  a  middle  course,  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second ;  and  is  that 
which  is  maintained  by  Qabr.  Liron,  DiM, 
9ur  r Etablissrment  de  la  religion  Chritienne 
dans  les  Gauls;  SingtUarUie  historiques, 
^c,  vol.  iv.  Paris,  1740,  8va  It  aomits 
that  Launoi,  Sirmond,  and  Tillemont  have 
fuUy  proved,  that  Dionysius,  the  first  bi- 
shop of  Paris,  was  not  Dionysius  the  Aroo- 
pagite,  mentioned  Acts  xvii.  34,  but  a  man 
who  lived  in  the  third  century.  It  also 
gives  up  the  story  of  St  Philip,  and  of  most 
of  the  pretended  apostolic  missionaries  to 
Gaul.  But  it  maintains  the  probability  of 
Paul's  travelling  over  Gaul  on  his  way  to 
Spain ;  and  of  his  sending  Luke  and  Cres- 
cens to  that  country ;  and  it  affirms  tiiat  in 
the  second  centunr.  there  were  manj/  flourish- 
ing churches  in  Gaul,  besides  those  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne. 

Moshcim  (De  Rebus  Christ,  ^c.  p.  208, 
&c.)  thinks  none  of  these  opinions  is  Ailly 
confirmed  in  all  parts.  The  second,  he  gives 
up  wholly.  The  third,  he  conceives,  lacks 
evidence.  Particularly,  Paul's  journey  to 
Spain,  is  itself  questionable;  and  if  ad- 
mitted, there  is  no  proof  that  he  passed 
through  GauL  For  St.  Luke's  mission  to 
Gaul,  there  is  ne  evidence  but  the  declara- 
tion of  Epiphanius  {Htrres.  1.  i.  |  11),  who, 
to  F&y  the  least,  is  not  the  best  authority ; 
and,  besides,  might  possibly  mean  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  The  mission  of  Crescens  to  Ghiul, 
ment  ioned  by  Epiphanius,  in  the  same  oon- 


de  Mam,  Epistola  de  EvangelH 
ia  inttOs,  published  among  his  dis- 
D8,  and  also  by  Valesius,  subjoined 
•b,  H.  E.  Jo.  Launoi,  (ypusctd^x,  in 
PL   ix. — Histoire   Idttiraire   de    la 

L  223.  Gabr.  Liron,  SinsiUarit^z 
tut  et  littiraires;  the  whole  fourth 
,  Paris,  1740,  8vo.  and  others. — 
ftost  eminent  French  writers  have 
1  about  the  origin  of  their  churches, 
ifierent  opinions  have  been  advanced. 
It  is  that  of  Jo.  Launoi  (uif  supra\ 
many  writers  of  eminence  at  this 
cm.     It  is,  that  if  we  except  the 

colonists  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
irhom  there  were  Christian  churches 
about  A.D.  160,  the  first  propagation 
tianity  among  the  Transalpine  Gauls 

missionaries  from  Home  about  a.d. 
liiB  hypothesis  is  founded  chiefiy  on 
imony  of  three  ancient  writers ;  viz. 
IS  Severus,  Historia  Sacra,  ii.  32, 
ipeaking  of  the  persecution  at  Lyons 
ime,  under  Man^us  Antoninus  (a.d. 
>  says :  Ac  tunc  primum  inter  Gallias 
a  visa ;  serius  trans  Alpes  Dei  reli- 
iscept& ;  these  toere  the  first  martyrs 
the  Gauls  ;  for  the  divine  religion 
t  received  till  late  beyond  the  Alps. 
Kt  testimony  is  that  of  the  author 
Act*  of  Satumintts,  bishop  of  Ton- 
rfio  suffered  under  Docius.  The 
is  sapposed  to  have  written  in  the 
Dgof  the  fourth  century.  He  says: 
Cftio  saeculo  in  aliquibus  Gallias  ci- 

8  ecclemas  paucorum  Christianorum 
M  consurrexisse :  scattered  churches 

9  Christians,  arose  in  some  cities  of 
the  third  century.   See  T.  Ruinart, 

artyr.  sincera,  p.  130.  The  third 
IT  is  that  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  the 
n  French  history  (m  the  Histf/ria 
•.  i  28,  and  de  Gloria  Confessorujn, 
ed.  Ruinart,  p.  399).  He  says,  sub 
•ptem  virofl  ad  prspdicandum  RomA 
am  mi.«MOs  esse :  under  Decius  (a.d. 
51),  seven  missionaries  were  sent 
tme  to  preach  in  Gaul.  Now  these 
oiasionaries  are  the  very  persons 
!  nid  to  have  been  sent  thither  by 
and  St.  Peter;  viz.  Trophimus  bishop 
i»  Stremonius  bishop  of  Clermont, 
bishop  of  Limoges,  Paul  bishop  of 
le,  Saturn  in  us  bishop  of  Toulouse, 
nahop  of  Tours,  and  Dionysius  bi- 
Pkris.     The  second  opinion  is,  that 

L  n 
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§  6.  This  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity  is  ascribed  by  the 
writers  of  the  second  century  almost  exclusively  to  the  efficient  will 
of  God,  to  the  energy  of  divine  truth,  and  to  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Christians.  Yet  human  counsels  and  pious  eflforts  ought  not  to  be 
wholly  overlooked.  Much  was  undoubtedly  effected  by  the  activity 
of  pious  men,  who  recommended  and  communicated  to  the  people 
around  them  the  writings  of  Christ's  ambassadors,  which  were  already 
collected  into  one  volume.  All  people,  indeed,  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  language  in  which  these  divine  books  were  composed;  but 
this  obstacle  was  early  removed  by  the  labours  of  translators.  As  the 
language  of  the  Romans  was  extensively  used,  many  Latin  translationSy 
as  we  are  informed  by  Augicstine,^  were  made  at  an  early  period. 
Of  these,  that  which  is  called  the  Italic  Version^  was  preferred  to  all 
others.  The  Latin  version  was  followed  by  a  Syriac,  an  Egyptian,  an 
Ethiopic,  and  some  others.  But  the  precise  dates  of  these  several 
translations  cannot  be  ascertained.^ 

§  7.  Those  who  wrote  apologies  for  the  Christians,  and  thus  broke 
the  force  of  those  falsehoods  and  contumelies,  by  which  thCT  were 
unjustly  assailed,  removed  some  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  ChrisPB 
religion,  and  in  this  way  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  church.  For  very  many  were  prevented  from  embracing 
Christianity,  solely  by  those  detestable  calumnies  with  which  ungodly 
men    aspersed    it*     Another   support  to   the  Christian   cause  was 


noxion,  depends  entirely  on  the  contested 
reading  of  foWfov  for  TaXariav,  2  Titn. 
ir.  10,  and  which,  if  admitted,  might  be  un- 
derstood of  Cisalpine  Gaid.  If  there  were 
many  flourishing  churches  in  Gaul  l><>foro 
Pothinus  went  there  (which  perhap.s  was 
the  case),  this  will  not  prove  them  to  have 
b.'cn  planted  by  the  apostfes  and  their  com- 
|)anionB,  which  is  the  point  contended  for. 
— As  to  the  first  opinion,  namely,  tliat  Po- 
thinus and  his  companions  first  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Gaul,  it  is  not  fully  substan- 
tiated. Sulpieius  Severus  only  affirms  that 
it  was  late  before  the  Gospel  was  preaclied 
there ;  and  not,  that  it  never  was  preached 
tb*re  till  the  times  of  Pothinus.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Acts  of  Saturninus  only  shows, 
that  tlie  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Gaul  was 
so  slow,  tliat  tliere  were  but  few  churches 
there  in  the  third  century ;  which  might  be 
true,  even  if  the  apostles  had  there  erected 
one  or  two  churches.  The  testimony  of 
Gregory  of  Tours  fully  disproves  the  apo- 
stolic age  of  tlie  seven  Gallic  missionaries ; 
and  shows  that  the  Christians  in  Gaul  were 
few  in  number  before  the  reign  of  Decius  ; 
but  it  does  not  show  when  the  Gospel  was 
first  preached  in  that  country.  On  the 
whole,  Mosheim  thinks  it  probable,  the 
Gospel  was  preached  in  Gaul  before  the 
second  century,  and  possibly  by  Luke,  or 
Crescens,  or  even  by  some  apostle.  But  he 
thinks  Christianity  for  a  long  time  made 


very  little  progress  in  that  country,  and  that 
ppol»ably  the  churches  there  had  become 
almost  extinct,  when  Pothinus  and  his  otm- 
pauions  from  Asia  planted  themselvefl  at 
Lyons  and  Vieune,  about  A.D.  150.  Nearly 
the  same  opinion  was  embraced  by  Tille- 
mont,  Menunris,  iv.  983.     ZV.l 

*  Augustine,  dt  Doctrina  Cnristiana,  vl 
11  and  15.  [Qui  Scriptuias  ex  Hebnea 
lingua  in  Grnecam  rerterunt,  numorari  pos* 
sunt,  Latini  autem  interprot^ts  nullo  modo. 
Ut  enim  cuique,  primis  fidei  temporibiis,  io 
manus  venit  codex  Gnecus,  ct  aliquautulum 
facultatis  sibi  utriusque  lingiue  habere  vide- 
batur,  ausus  est  interpretari.— In  ipsis  aat«m 
interpretationibus,  Ital^i  cseteris  pncferatur: 
nam  e^<t  verborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate 
sententije.     8.\ 

2  See  J.  G.  Carpzov,  CHtica  Sacra  V,  T, 
p.  663  [and  the  Introductions  to  the  New 
Test,  by  Michaelis,  Home,  and  others.  TV.] 

*  See  Ja.  Basnage,  Histoire  de  FEffltK, 
liv.  ix.  c.  i  t.  i.  p.  450. 

*  [*  Nothing  more  ii^jurious  can  be  oon- 
ceivtid  than  the  terms  of  contempt,  indigna- 
tion, and  reproach,  which  the  heatheiia 
employed  in  expressing  their  hatred  against 
the  Christians,  who  were  called  by  them 
atheists,  because  they  derided  the  heathen 
polytheism ;  magicians,  because  they  wnmght 
miracles ;  self-murdfTers,  because  they  aof» 
fvTx'd  martyrdom  cheerfully  for  the  truth ; 
hattrs  of  the  lights  because,  to  avoid  tha 
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ihed  by  the  writers  against  the  heretics.    For  the  doctrines  of 
sects  were  so  absurd,  or  so  abominable,  and  the  morals  of  some 
tm  so  disgraceful  and  impious,  as  to  induce  many  to  stand  aloof 
Christianity.     But  when  they  learned  from  the  books  against  the 
ca,  that  the  true  followers  of  Christ  held  these  perverse  men  in 
rence,  their  feelings  towards  them  were  changed. 
,  It  is  easier  to  conceive,  than  to  express,  how  much  the  mira- 
9  powers  and  the  eoctraordinary  divine  ffifts,  which  the  Christians 
Bed  on  various  occasioDs,  contributed  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
II.     The  gift  of  foreign  tongues  appears  to  have  gradually  ceased, 
a  as  many  nations  became  enlightened  with  the  truth,  and  nu- 
ys  churches  of  Christians  were  everywhere  established;  for  it 
e  less  necessary  than  it  was  at  first     But  the  other  gifts,  with 
Grod  favoured  the  rising  church  of  Christ,  were,  as  we  learn  from 
ous  testimonies  of  the  ancients,  still  conferred  on  particular 
s  here  and  there.^ 


he  persecutions  raised  a^inst  them, 
*e  forced,  at  first,  to  hold  their  reli- 
wmblies  in  the  night ;  with  a  mul- 
f  other  ignominious  epithets  em- 
gainst  them  by  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
Ssc  See  Bingham,  AntiqiUtieSf 
h.  uL  p.  6/  Afacl.] 
ections  of  these  testimonies  hare 
ie,  by  Tob.  Pfanner,  de  Danis  mi' 
;  and  by  W.  Spencer,  Xoies  an 
tgainU  Celsus,  p.  6,  6;  but  the 
pious  is  by  Mammachius,  Ori^ 
AntiquitaUs  Christiana^  i.  363,  &c. 
incipal  testimonies  of  the  second 
d  centuries,  are  Justin  Martyr, 
c  6 ;  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c  39  and 
aaeiis,  ii.  31,  and  v.  6 ;  and  in 
1,  £L  V.  7 ;  Tertullian,  Apolog,  c 
33,  37;  ad  Scap.  c  2;  Origen, 
Srfs.  L  i.  p.  7,  and  L  vii.  p.  334,  ed. 

Dionys.  Alex,  in  Euseb.  H.  K  \i. 
lucius  Felix,  Octau,  p.  361,  ed. 
M)6;  Cyprian,  de  Idot.  Vanit.  p. 
^hmeirian,  p.  191,  cd.  Brem.  — 
it  are  called  the  miracuhus  gifts  of 

Spirit^  were  liberally  conferred, 
in  this,  but  also  in  the  following 
especially  on  those  engaged  in 
Ag  the  Gospel,  all  who  are  called 
B  believe,  on  the  unanimous  and 
it  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers. 
r«%  in  my  opinion,  hereby  incur 
charge  of  departing  from  sound 
"or,  as  these  witnesses  are  all  grave 
and  honest,  some  of  them  philo- 
Buen  who  lived  in  different  conn- 
i  relate  not  what  they  heard^  but 
r  mnct  call  Ood  to  witness  the  truth 
declarations  (see  Origen,  contra 
.  L  p.  36,  ed.  Spencer),  and  do  not 
dieinselTes,  but  attribute  to  others, 
•cnlous  powcTS ;  what  reason  can 
Scff  xefosing  to  believe  them  ?   Yet 


a  few  years  since,  there  appeared  among  the 
Britons,  a  man  of  no  oidinaiy  genius  and 
learning,    Conyers  Middleton,    who    pub- 
lished a  considerable  volume,  accusing  the 
whole  Christian  world  of  credulity  in  this 
matter,  and  boldly  pronouncing  all  that  waa 
said  or  written  by  the  numerous  ancients, 
conceruin^  these  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^  to  be  false.     See  A  free  Inquiry 
into  the  miraculous  potoerSy  j-c,   London, 
1 749,  4to.    The  history  of  this  famous  book, 
and  of  the  sharp  contests  it  produced  in 
England,  may  be  learned  from  the  British, 
French,  and  German  literary  journals,  and 
from  the  Gtirman  translation  and  refutation 
of  the  work  which  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished.    I  shall  here  offer  only  a  few  ob- 
servations on  this,  in  many  respects,  most 
important  subject.    The  apostolic  afl^e,  the 
learned  Middleton  himself  acknowle^es  to 
have  been  fruitful  in  miracles  and  extra- 
ordinary gifts.     But  he  denies  their  con- 
tinuance after  the  decease  of  the  apostles ; 
and  concludes  that  whatever  accounts  exist 
of  miracles  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
are  the  invention  of  crafty  impostors,  or  the 
dreams  of  weak  and  deluded  men.     And  he 
attributes  great  importance  to  this  opinion, 
because  the    pretended    miracles    of    the 
Romish  saints  rest  on  the  same  supports 
and  arguments,  as   these  miracles  of  the 
early  ages ;  so  that  the  former  can  never  be 
disproved,  if  the  latter  be  admitted.     This 
looks  honest,  and  worthy  of  a  sound  Chris- 
tian  man;    for  the  divine  origin   of  the 
Cliristian  religion  does  not  depend  on  the 
truth  of  the  miracles  reported  to  have  been 
wrought  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
but  is  sufficiently  proved,  if  it  can  be  made 
evident  that  Chnst  and  his  apostles  had 
power  to  suspend  the  laws  of  nature.    But 
the  discerning  reader  of  the  book  will  per- 
ceive,  that  the  author  has  assailed  the 
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§  9.  I  wish  that  we  were  fully  authorised  to  place  among  these 
miracles,  what  many  ancient  writers  have  recorded  concerning  a  cer- 
tain legion  of  Christians  in  the  army  of  Marcus  Antoninvs,  on  his 
expedition  against  the  Marcomanni',  which  by  its  supplications  pro- 


miracles  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  by 
his  attiick  on  those   of  subsequent   date; 
and    that    he    intended    to    weaken    our 
confidence  in  all  events  which  exceed  the 
powers  of  nature.     For,  the  objections  ho 
raises  against  the  miracles  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
\)Q  readily  applied  to  those  of  the  first.  — 
The  substance  of  his  eloquent  imd  learned 
argumentation  is  this.     AH  the  writers  of 
the  thr<e  first  centuries,  whose  works  are 
extant,  were  ignorant  of  criticism,  and  not 
sufficiently  guartled  and  cautious,  but  some- 
times too  credulous.    Theref«)re  all  that  they 
state  concerning  the  miracles  of  tlieir  own 
times,  and  even  of  miracles  which  th(?y  saw 
with  their  own  eyes,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  fable.     As  if  it  were  a  conceded  point, 
that  no  man,  unless  he  is  a  gowl  critic,  can 
distinguish  a  true  miracle  from  a  false  one; 
and,  that  hf  must  always  mistake  and  rrr, 
who  sometimes  yields  his  assent  sooner  than 
he  ought.     If  this  great  man  had  only  said, 
that  some  of  the  supernatural  events  which 
are  reported  to  have  happened  in  the  early 
ages   are   very   questionable,   the  position 
might  })c  admitted:  but  to  aim,  by  one  such 
general   argument,  which   is  liable  to  in- 
numerable exceptions,   and  destitute  of  a 
necessary  and   evident  conclusiveness,    to 
overthrow  the  imited  testimony  of  so  many 
pious  men,  and  men  suflSciently  cautious  in 
other  things,  indicates,  if  I  do  not  greatly 
mistake,  a  mind  of  high  daring,  and  covertly 
plotting  against  religion  itself     It  is  for- 
tunate that  this  distinguished  man,  a  little 
before  his  death  (for  ho  died  the  last  year 
[a.d.  1760]),  appears  to  have  learned,  from 
the  arguments  of  his  opposers,  the  weakness 
of  his  opinions.     For  m   this   last   reply, 
published  after  his  death,  namely,  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  free  Inqviry,  ^c.  Ix)nd.  1761. 
4to.,  though  he  is  here  more  contentious  and 
contumelious  than  was  proper,  ho  plainly 
acknowledges  himself  vanquished,  and  sur- 
renders the  palm  to  his  antagonists.     For 
he  says,  he  did  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  no 
miracles    were    wrought    in    the    ancient 
Christian  Church,  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles;  on  the  contrary,  he  concedes,  he 
says,  that  Gt>d  did  confirm   the  truth    of 
Cliristianity,  as  occasion  required,  by  re- 
peated manifestations  of  his  infinite*  power : 
all  that  he  aimed  to  show,  was,  that   the 
power  of  working  miracles  constantly  and 
prrpetually  was  not  exercised  in  the  church 
after  the  apostolic  age  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
credit  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  statements  of 
those  ancient  defenders  of  Cliristianity,  who 


arrogate  such  a  perpetual  power :  that  is,  if  I 
can  understand  him. — among  the  doctors  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  there  was 
not  one  that  could  work  miracles  whtnewr 
he  pleased.  But  this  is  wholly  changing  the 
question.  The  learned  author  might  hare 
spared  himself  the  la1>our  of  writing  and 
defending  his  book,  if  this  was  all  he  in- 
tended when  he  commenced  writing.  For, 
so  far  as  I  know,  it  never  came  into  the 
head  of  any  Christian,  to  maintain  that 
there  were  men  among  the  Christians  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  to  whom 
God  gave  power  to  work  miracles  as  often 
as  they  pleased,  and  of  what  kind  they 
pleased,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 
Bella  geri  pl^*nit,  nullos  hahitura  triumphos, 
— Mosheim,  de  Rebtis  Christ,  jv.  p.  221,  &c 
—  Very  candid  remarks  on  this  subject  may 
also  be  found  in  Schroeckh,  Kirchengeseh, 
iv.  380,  &c.,  and  in  Jortin*s  Remarks  (m 
Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  {.passim.  TV. — ^Tertnllian 
'asserts,  indee<l,  that  Christians  possessed 
the  power  of  expelling  daemons,  of  curinff 
diseases,  of  healing  the  wounds  occasioned 
by  the  bites  of  serpents:  but  he  casts  a 
doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  own  state- 
ment by  ascribing  to  Christians  in  general 
those  extraordinary  gifts,  wliich,  even-  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  them,  and  to  the  disciples  upon 
whom  they  laid  their  hands.'  Bp.  Eaye's 
TcrtuHian,  96.     S.] 

1  A.D.  174.  [Mosheim's  langoage  hevB^ 
de  legione  quadam  Christianonini,  is  in- 
accurate. It  might  lead  to  a  belief  that  the 
Roman  army  then  contained  a  legion  wholly 
Christian.  'Yet  even  Eusebius  does  but  spwJt 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Melitine  legion^  wnich 
is  an  ambiguous  form  of  expression ;  whOe 
Tertullian  uses  the  phrase,  Christianorum 
forte  miiitum  precationibus,  —  Christiamh 
rum  militum  orafionihtts,  no  mention  being 
made  of  a  legion  at  all,  and  the  word  fort$ 
strongly  opposing  the  idea  of  the  Christians 
forming  an  entire  body  of  troops.*  (Newman's 
FUiiry,  i.  cxri.)  An  account  of  this  mattor 
is  to  be  found  in  Eusebius  (H,  E.  v.  6),  but 
it  falls  short  of  positive  testimony.  The 
historian  merely  gives  the  account  as  a  thing 
reiwrted.  He  says  of  it  \6yos  lx«.  '*^  '^^ 
has  it.  He  does,  indeed,  subsequently  cite  a 
lost  work  of  ApoIIinaris,  which  asserted  that 
the  particular  legion  henceforth  bore  the  de- 
signation of  the  thundering^  by  imperial  order, 
to  commemorate  this  great  deliverance  bj 
its  means.  But  a  legion  had  borne  that 
designation  long  before,  indeed  it  seems  so 
far  back  as  the  times  of  Augustus.     8S[ 


CHAF.  I.]  PBOSPBBOUS  EVENTS.  lOl 

cured  a  shower  of  rain,  when  the  Roman  troops  were  ready  to  perish 
with  thirst.     But  the  reality  of  this  miracle  is  a  subject  of  controversy 
among  the  learned:  and  those  who  think  the  Christians  to  have  mis- 
judged in  placing  that  sudden  and  unexpected  shower,  which  saved 
the  Soman  army,  among  divine  miracles,  are  supported,  not  only  by 
very  respectable  authorities,  but  also  by  arguments  of  no  little  weight.* 
§  10.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Boman  army,  when  reduced  to  the 
greatest  straits,  was  relieved  by  a  sudden  shower:  and  that  this  rain 
was  r^arded,  both  by  the  pagans  and  the  Christians,  as  divinely  sent 
and  miraculous:  the  latter  ascribed  the  unexpected  favour  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  people's  prayers  on  Christ;  while  the  former  attributed 
it  to  Jupiter,  or  Mercury,  or  to  magic     It  is  equally  certain,  I  think, 
that  many  Christians  were  then  serving  in  the  Boman  army.     And 
who  can  doubt  that  these,  on  such  an  occasion,  implored  the  com- 
passion of  their  God  and  Saviour?     Further,  as  the  Christians  of  those 
times  looked  upon  all  extraordinary  events  as  miracles,  and  ascribed 
every  unusual  and  peculiar  advantage  obtained  by  the  Bomans  to 
their  own  prayers,  it  is  not  strange,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Boman 
emperor  and  his  army  should  be  placed  among  the  miracles  which 
God  wrought  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Christians.     But,  as  all  wise 
men  are  now  agreed,  that  no  event  is  to  be  accounted  a  miracle,  if  it 
can  be  adequately  accounted  for  on  natural  principles,  or  in  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  course  of  divine  providence,  and  as  this  rain  may 
be  easily  thus  accounted  for,  it  is  obvious  what  judgment  ought  to  be 
formed  respecting  it.^ 

*  The  arguments  on  the  two  sides  of  the         '  ['That  during  the   German  war,  the 

qaeBtion  may  be  seen  in  Herm.  Witsius,  Koman  army  suffered   severely  fix»m  want 

buf.  de  Legione  fulminatricf,  subjoined  to  of  water,  and  was  relieved  from  a  situation 

his  M^^tiaca\   he  defends  the  reality  of  of  great  peril  by  a  seasonable  shower  of  rain, 

the  miracle ;  and  Dan.  Laroque,  2>m.  de  is  a  fact  which  does  not  rest  on  the  single 

Ltgiome  fulndnat,  subjoined  to  the  Adver-  authority  of  Tertullian  :'  (who  not  only  as- 

s»ia  Sacra  of  his  fiither  Matth.  Laroque,  serts  that  this  relief  was  procured  by  the 

who  opposes  the  idea  of  a  miracle: — but  prayers  of  the  Christian  soldiers,  but  also 

best  of  all  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  that  the  emperor  hence  protected  Christians, 

niracle  of  the  thundering  legion,  between  and  wrote  a  letter  ascribing  the  rain  to  their 

P«>tcT  Kiog  [rather  the  Rev.  Richard  King,  intercession).     '  It  is  recorded  by  several 

of  Topaham ;  TV.]  and  Walter  Moyle,  which  profane  writers,  and  confirmed  by  the  in- 

I  have  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  disputable  testimony  of  the  Antonine  co- 

with  notes,  in  my  Syntagma  Dissertationum  lumn.      Nor  was  Tertullian    singular    in 

Md  diacMinat  sanctiores  pertinentium.    See  regarding  the  event  as  preternatural :  the 

alaoP.  £.  Jablonski,  SpicUigium  de  Legione  heathen  historians  did  the  same.    But  while 

fidminatriee  \  in  the  Miecellan,  Lipsiejia,  Tertullian  ascribes  the  deliverance  of  the 

viii.  417,  where  in  particular,  the  reasons  emperor  to  the   prayers  of  his   Christian 

are  investigated,  which  led  the  Christians  soldiers,  Dion  Cassius  gives  the  credit  of  it 

improperly  to  class  this  rain  among  the  to  certain  magical  rites,  performed  by  an 

miracles — [See  also  Mosheim,   de  liebus  Egyptian,    named   Amuphis;   and  on  the 

C4n'«f-#c.p.249,&c.— The  most  important  Antonine   column   it   is  attributed  to  the 

among  the  ancient  accounts  of  this  matter  immediate  interposition  of  Jupiter  Pluvius. 


on  the  side  of  the  pagans,  Dion  Cassius,  Tliis   latter  circumstance   completely  dis- 

HiMivria  Romana,  Ixxi.  8 ;  Julius  Capitolinus,  proves  Tertullian's  statement  respecting  the 

Life  of  Marcus  Anfonin.  cap.  24 ;  ^lius  existence  of  a  letter  in  which  the  emperor 

Lamprid.  Life  of    Hdiogahtdue,    cap.    9 ;  ascribed  his  deliverance  to  the  prayers  of 

Clandian.  Omtulat.  ri  Honorii  v.  —  and  on  his  Christian  soldiers :  a  statement,  indeed, 

the  aide  of  the  Christians,  Tertullian,  A^-  neither    reconcileable    with    his    general 

l(^/.eap.  6;  acf  SropuZam,  cap.4;  Eusebius,  character,   nor  with   the   harsh   treatment 

H.E.  T.  6;  and  Chremkau,  p.  82,  216 ;  Xiphi-  experienced  by  the  Christians  during  hia 

linos,  on  Dion  Cassiu$,  IxxL  9,  10.    TV.]  reign/—  Bp.  Kaye's  IhrtuUian,  107.     8.\ 
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§  11,  The  Jeivs^  first  under  Trajan^^  and  afterwards  under  ildrian* 
led  on  by  Bar-Chochebas,  who  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah,  made 
insurrection  against  the  fiomans,  and  again  sufifered  the  greatest 
calamities.  A  vast  number  of  them  were  put  to  death ;  and  a  new  city, 
called  JSlia  Capitolinay  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  which 
not  an  individual  of  their  miserable  race  was  idlowed  to  enter.*  This 
overthrow  of  the  Jews  confirmed,  in  some  measure,  the  external  tran- 
quillity of  the  Christian  community.  For  that  turbulent  nation  had 
previously  been  everywhere  the  accusers  of  the  Christians  before  the 
Boman  judges;  and  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  they 
had  themselves  inflicted  great  injuries  upon  them,  because  they  refused 
to  aid  them  in  their  opposition  to  the  Romans.^  This  new  calamity 
rendered  it  not  so  easy  for  them,  as  formerly,  to  do  either  of  these 
things. 

§  12.  The  philosophers  and  learned  men,  who  came  over  to  the 
Christians  in  this  century,  were  no  inconsiderable  protection  and 
ornament  to  this  holy  religion,  by  their  discussions,  their  writings,  and 
their  talents.  But  if  any  are  disposed  to  question,  whether  the 
Christian  cause  received  more  benefit  than  injuiy  from  these  men,  I 
must  confess  myself  unable  to  decide  the  point^^  For  the  noble  sim- 
plicity and  the  majestic  dignity  of  the  Christian  religion  were  lost,  or 
at  least  impaired,  when  these  philosophers  presumed  to  associate  their 
dogmas  with  it,  and  to  bring  feuth  and  piety  under  the  dominion  of 
human  reason. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ADVERSE  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHUBCH. 

§  1,  2.  The  persecution  of  Tr^'an  —  §  8.  That  of  Adrian  —  §  4.  That  of  Antoninna  Piw 
—  5  ^-  That  of  Antoninufl  Philosophus  —  §  6.  Its  calamities  —  §  7.  The  reigns  of  Cam- 
modus  and  ScTerus —  §  8.  Calumnies  against  Christians. 

§  1.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were  no  laws  in  force 
against  the  Christians;  for  those  of  Nero  had  been  repealed  by  the 
senate,  and  those  of  Domitian  by  his  successor  Nerva.^     But  it  had 


'  A.D.  116. 
«  A.D.  182. 

•  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  eum  Tryph,  p.  49, 
278.  [Dion  Cassius,  Hist.  Barn,  Ixix.  12— 
14.   TV.] 

•  [Justin  Martyr,  Apol^,  i.  p.  72.  Schi.] 

•  [*  Gibbon  also  infers  from  Pliny's  cele- 
brated letter  to  Tr^'an,  that  when  the  for- 
mer accepted  the  government  of  Bithynia» 
there  were  no  general  lavn  or  decrees  qf  the 


senate  in  force  against  the  Christkms^  and 
that  neither  Tre^an^  nor  any  ofMsmrtuom 
predecessors,  whose  edicts  were  received  uUs 
the  civil  and  criminal  JurtMrudenoe,  had 
publicly  declared  their  intentions eoncerninf 
the  new  smt.  If;  however,  we  can  attwA 
any  weinfc  io  the  statemenUi  of  Teitulliaiit 
the  condLusiomi  both  of  Qibbon  andMoshcdm 
are  enoneofus.  In  the  first  book,  ff<f^a/i0«#ik 
TertaUian  exfftvm^  aayi^  that  while  all  th« 
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become  a  common  custom  to  persecute  the  Christians^  and  even  to  put 
them  to  death,  as  often  as  the  pagan  priests^  or  the  populace  under 
these  men's  instigation,  demanded  their  destruction.  Hence,  under 
the  reign  of  Trajav,  otherwise  a  good  prince,  popular  tumiUts  were 
frequently  raised  in  the  cities  against  the  Christians,  which  were  fatal 
to  many  of  them.'  When  such  a  tumult  arose  in  Bithynia,  where 
Pliny  the  younger  was  propraetor,  he  thought  proper  to  apply  to  the 
emperor  for  instructions  how  to  treat  the  Christians.  The  emperor 
wrote  back  that  the  Christians  were  not  to  be  aougld  after ;  but  being 
regularly  accused  amd  convicted,  if  they  refused  to  return  to  the 
rdUgion  of  their  fathers,  they  were  to  be  put  to  death  as  bad  citizens.* 

§  2.  This  edict  of  Trajan  being  registered  among  the  public  laws 
of  the  Roman  empire,  set  bounds  indeed  to  the  fury  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Christians,  but  still  it  caused  the  destruction  of  many  of  them, 
even  under  the  best  of  the  emperors.  For  whenever  any  one  hacl 
courage  to  £ace  the  danger  of  accusing,  and  the  accused  did  not  deny 
the  chaige,  he  might  be  delivered  over  to  the  executioner,  unless  he 
apostatised  from  Christianity.  Thus  by  Trajan^s  law,  perseverance  in 
the  Christian  religion  was  a  capital  offence.  Under  this  law,  SimecfV, 
the  son  of  Cleophas  and  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  venerable  old  man, 
being  accused  by  the  Jews,  suffered  crucifixion.^  According  to  the 
same  law,  Trajan  himself  ordered  the  great  Ignatiua^hisho^  of  Antioch, 
to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts.*  For  ^e  kind  of  death  was  left  by  the 
law  to  the  pleasure  of  the  judge. 

§  3.  Still  this  law  of  5Va;an'fl  was  a  great  restraint  upon  the 
priests,  who  were  eager  to  oppress  the  Christians ;  because  few  persons 
were  willing  to  assume  the  dangerous  office  of  accusers.  Under 
Adrian,  therefore,  who  succeeded  Trajan,  a.d.  117,  they  weakened  its 
force  by  an  artifice.     For  they  excited  the  populace,  at  the  seasons  of 


flfther  edicts  of  Nero  had  be^tn  repealed,  that 
agninst  the  Christians  alone  remained  in 
lorce.  In  the  Apoioa^j  after  having  stated 
that  Nero  and  Domitian  were  the  only  em- 

rrrs  who  had  persecuted  the  Christians, 
■ajv,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that 
Xarcus  Antoninus  became  their  protector  in 
eocwequence  of  the  miraculous  deliverance 
of  his  army  in  the  (German  expedition.  Noft 
he  add%  that  the  emperor  ahroaated  the 
fmnuhmmt  enacted  against  them,  mit  he  in- 
Hmetly  did  away  its  effect  hy  denouncing  a 
krmner  punishment  against  their  accusers. 
What  then,  our  author  proceeds,  are  tee  to 
think  of  laws  which  none  but  the  impiovs, 
the  itmfust,  the  vile,  the  emel,  the  trifling,  the 
imtamc  emforce^  of  which  Trajan  partly 
frmtmUd  the  effect  by  forbidding  ml 
imqtdrics  to  be  made  after  Christians  1  which 
neither  Adrian,  though  a  searcher  out  of  all 
mew  and  curious  doctrines,  nor  Vespasian, 
ii^o'ugh  the  eonmuror  of  the  Jews,  nor  Pius, 
«0r  Verus,  caUed  into  action  f  The  whole 
tmor  of  this  passage  manifestly  assumes 
ttie  eztftenoe  of  kwi^  iriiiich  though  gene- 


rally allowed  to  slumber  by  the  justice  and 
humanity  of  the  emperors,  might  yet  at  any 
moment  be  convorted  into  instruments 
wherewith  to  injure  and  oppress  the  Cliris- 
tians.  It  is  evident  also  firom  Pliny's  lett^T 
and  Trajan's  answer,  that  the  only  offence 
laid  to  tht'ir  charge  by  the  informers  was 
their  religion ;  and  that  in  the  estimation 
both  of  the  emperor  and  the  pro-consul, 
the  mere  profession  of  Christianity  couKti- 
tutcd  a  crime  deserving  punishment.*  —  Bp. 
Kayc's  TertuUian,  117.     A] 

•  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  32. 

«  Pliny,  Epistol  lib.  x.  Epist.  97,  98, 
which  epistles  many  learned  men  have  il- 
lustrated by  their  comments  ;  and  especially 
Vossius,  Bohmer,  Baldwin,  and  Heumann. 
[See  Milner's  Hist,  of  the  Ch,  of  Christ, 
century  ii.  ch.  i.     TV.] 

«  Eusebius,  If.  E.  iii.  32. 

*  See  the  Acta  Martyrii  Ignatiani,  pub- 
lished by  Ruinart,  and  in  the  Patres  Apo- 
stolid,  and  elsewhere.  [See  above,  cent.  i. 
pt  ii.  c.  ii.  §  20,  note,  and  Milner's  Hist,  of 
the  Ch,  cent  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  13S.     2>.] 
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the  public  shows  and  games,  to  demand  ¥dth  united  voice  of  the 
presidents  and  magistrates,  the  destruction  of  the  Christians;  and 
these  public  clamours  could  not  be  disregarded  without  danger  of  an 
insurrection.*  But  Serenua  Granianma^  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  made 
representation  to  the  emperor,  that  it  was  inhuman  and  unjust  to  im- 
molate men  convicted  of  no  crime,  at  the  pleasure  of  a  furious  mob. 
Adrian,  therefore,  sent  a  rescript  to  the  presidents,  which  forbade  the 
putting  to  death  of  Christians,  unless  they  were  accused  in  due  form, 
and  convicted  of  offence  against  the  laws;  i.e.  as  I  apprehend, 
he  reinstated  the  law  of  Trajan.^  Perhaps  also  the  Apologies  for 
the  Christians  presented  by  Quadratua  and  Ariatidea,  operated 
favourably  on  the  emperor's  mind.^  In  his  reign,  Bar-Choclubaay 
a  pretended  king  of  the  Jews,  before  he  was  vanquished  by  Adrian, 
committed  great  outrages  on  the  Christians,  because  they  would 
not  join  his  standard.* 

§  4.  Under  Antoninus  Piua^  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  assailed 
them  in  a  new  manner;  for,  as  they  were,  by  the  laws  of  Adrian,  to 
be  convicted  of  some  crimen  and  some  of  the  presidents  would  not 
allow  this  character  to  their  religion  merely,  they  were  accused  of 
impiety  or  atheism.  This  calumny  was  met  by  Justin  MartyVy  in  an 
Apology  presented  to  the  emperor.  And  that  prince  himself  after- 
wards decreed,  that  the  Christians  should  be  treated  according  to  the 
law  of  Adrian.*  A  little  after,  Asia  Minor  was  visited  with  earth- 
quakes; and  the  people,  regarding  the  Christians  as  the  cause  of  their 
calamities,  rushed  upon  them  with  every  species  of  violence  and  out- 
rage. When  informed  of  this,  the  emperor  addressed  an  edict  to  the 
Common  Council  of  Asia,  denouncing  capital  punishment  against 
accusers  of  the  Christians,  if  they  could  not  convict  them  of  some 
crime.^ 

*  [It  was  an  ancient  custom  or  law  of  the  by  Justin  Martyr,  Apoicg,  i  {  68,  69.    It 

Homans,  of  which  many  oxamplf-s  occur  in  was  ^^ddrcsscd  not  only  to  Mmudns  Fiin- 

their  history,  that  the   people,   when   as-  da  mis,  the  successor  of  Serenua,  but  also  to 

sembled  at  the  public  giimes,  whether  at  thi?  other  governors  of  proA-inces;   as  we 

Borne  or  in  the  provinces,  might  demand  learn  from  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  26.     Scld.'\ 
what  they  pleasi'd  of  the  emperor  or  magis-         *  [These    apologies    are    mentioned   by 

trates,  which  demands  coidd  not  be  rejected.  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iv.  3,  and  Jerome,  EpUi, 

This  right,  indeed,  properly  belonged  only  ad  Magnum^  0pp.    iv.  656,  ed.   Benedict, 

to  Roman  citizens,  but   it   was   gradually  and  c;^  Viris  Illustr.  c  19,  20. — From  thi» 

assumed  and  exercised  by  others,  esp<*cially  indulgence    of    the   emperor  towards  the 

in  the  larger  cities.   Hence,  when  assembh-d  Cliristians,   arose    the   suspicion    that    he 

at  the  public  games,  the  populace  could  de-  himself  inclined  to  their  religion.     Lam- 

mand  the  destruction  of  all  Christians,  or  pridius,    Vita  Alexaiidri   Stvari,   cap.   43. 

of  any  individuals   of   them  whom   they  ScM.'] 

pleased;    and   the   magistrates   dan»d   not         *  Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  ii.  p.  72,  ed. 

utterly  refuse  these  demamls.  —  Moreover,  Colon.     [Jerome,  de  yiris  Illustr.  ca^  21, 

the  abominable  lives  and  doctrines  of  cer-  Sclii.] 

tain  heretics  of  this  age,  brought  odium  on         *  Eus<bius,  H.  E.  iv.  26  [where  Mclito 

the  whole  Christian  community ;  as  we  are  tells    Marcus    Aurelius,    that    his    &ther 

expressly  taught  by  Eusebius,  //.  E.  iv.  7. —  (Anton.   Pius)   wrote    to    the    Larisseanfl^ 

{*>ee  Mosheim,  de  Itebb.  Christ,  ^r.  p.  236.  the  Thessalonians,  the  Athenians,  and  to 

TV.]  all  the  Greeks,  not  to  molest  the  Christians. 

2  See  Eusebius,  H.  K   iv.   9,   and  Fr.  Schl.] 
Baldwin,  ad  Edicta  Priiicipum  in  Chris-         •  [Eusebius,  -ff  £1  iv.  13 ;  but  tee  Hold 

tianos,  p.  73,  &c     [This  edict  is  also  given  above,  cent  ii.  p.  i.  c.  L  §  8.     Ed,] 
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§  5.  Marcus  Antoninus^  the  philosopher^  whom  most  writers  extol 
immoderately  for  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  did  not  indeed  repeal  this 
decree  of  his  feither,  and  the  other  laws  of  the  preceding  emperors;  but 
he  listened  too  much  to  the  enemies  of  the  Christians,  and  especially 
to  the  philosophers,  who  accused  them  of  the  most  horrid  crimes, 
and  particularly  of  impiety,  of  Thyestean  feasts,  and  CEdipodean 
incesL  Hence  no  emperor,  after  the  reign  of  Nero,  caused  greater 
evils  and  calamities  to  light  on  Christians  than  this  eminently  wise 
Marcus  Antoninus;  nor  was  there  any  emperor,  under  whom  more 
Apologies  for  the  Christians  were  drawn  up,  of  which  those  by  Justin 
Martyr y  AthenaXfOraSy  and  Tatixin  are  still  extant.^ 

§  6.  In  the  firtit  place,  this  emperor  issued  unjust  edicts  against 
the  Christians,  whom  he  regarded  as  vain,  obstinate,  void  of  reason, 
ignorant  of  virtue:*  yet  the  precise  import  of  these  edicts  is  not  now 
Imown.  In  the  next  place,  he  allowed  the  judges,  when  Christians 
were  accused  of  the  crimes  already  specified,  by  slaves,  and  the  vilest 
of  persons,  to  put  their  prisoners  to  the  torture ;  and,  notwithstanding 
their  most  constant  denial  of  the  charges  alleged  against  them,  to 
inflict  on  them  capital  punishments.  For,  as  the  laws  would  not 
allow  the  Christians  to  be  executed  without  a  crime,  judges  who 
wished  them  ill  were  under  the  necessity  of  fixing  some  crime  upon 
them  by  one  way  or  other.  Hence,  under  this  emperor,  not  only 
were  several  very  excellent  men  most  unjustly  put  to  death  (among 
whom  were  Polycarp,  the  pious  bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Justin,  sumamed  Martyr^),  but  also  several  Christian 
churches,  and  especially  those  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  in  France,  a.d. 
167,  were  by  his  order  nearly  destroyed  and  obliterated,  by  various 
kinds  of  executions/ 

§  7.  Under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  his  son,*  if  we  except  a  few 

>  [Hosheim,  de  Bebb.  Christ,  jv.  p.  244,  «  See  the  Letter  of   the   Christians  at 

cfaancteiuefl  Marcus  Antoninus  as  a  well-  Lyons,  giving  account  of  this  perbecution, 

di^XMed   but    superstitious    man,   a  great  in   Eusebius,   Hist.  Ercles.   lib.  v.   cap.   2. 

jdioUr,  but  an  indifferent  emperor.     His  ['  The  Christians  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  ap- 

penecntLons  of  the  Christians  arose  from  pear  to  have  been  a  religious  colony  from 

his  negligence  of  business,  his  ignorance  of  Asia  Minor,  or  Phrygia,  and  to  have  main- 

the  character  of  Christians  and  of  Chris-  tained  a  close   correspondence  with  those 

tianity,  and  from   his   easy  credulity  and  distant  communities.'     (Milman's  Hist,  of 
acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  others. — His  g  Christianity,  ii.  193.)     'The  fanatical  rago 

cfaaxacter  is  also  given  by  Milner,  Hist,  of  of  the  people  in  these  cities  resembled,  if  it 

the  Church,  cent  iL  ch-  iv.,  and  very  elab^  did  not  exceed,  that  of  the  people  of  Smyrna, 

rat^lj  by  A.  Neander,  KirchcngescK  i.  154,  and  there  was  here  also  the  additional  cir- 

^cc      2V.1  cumstance,  that  the  superior  officers  of  go- 

•  See   Melito,   as    quoted    by  Eusebius,  vemmont  were    infected  with    this  fuiy.* 

H.  E.\.  iv.  c  26.  (Rose's  Neander,  i.   110.)     The  most  illus- 

■  The  Acta  Martyrii  of  both  Polycarp  trious  victim  was  Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyons, 

and  Justin  Martyr  are  published  by  Ruinart)  a  man  of  jiinety,  sinking  under  infinnity 

in  his  Acta  Martyr,  sincera.     [The  former  and  sickness,  but  whose  pious  energy  was 

also,  in  the  Patres  Apostol.     The  life  and  unsurpassable,  when  dragged  before  the  tri- 

maxtyrdom  of  Polycarp  are  the  subject  of  bunal.     Ho  was  not,  liowever,  formally  put 

the  dth  chapter  of  Milner's  Hist,  of  the  to  death  in  this  persecution.     After  being 

Ck.    cent*,  ry   ii.   vol.    i.    p.    178,    &c.    ed.  beaten,  and  used  in  the  most  violent  manner, 

Beaton,   1822,  as  those  of  Justin  Martyr  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died  in 

are  of  cfa.  iiL  of  the  same,   p.    161,   &c  the  course  of  two  (mys.     /S.] 

TV.]  »  A.D.  180—192. 
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instances  of  mifFering  for  the  renunciation  of  paganism,  no  great 
calamity  befell  the  Christians.^  But  when  Severus  was  placed  on  the 
throne  near  the  close  of  the  century,  much  Christian  blood  was  shed 
in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  other  provinces.  This  is  certain,  from  the  tes- 
timonies of  Tertvdliai}y^  Clemens  AlexandHnua^  and  others;  and 
those  must  mistake  the  fact  who  say,  that  the  Christians  enjoyed 
peace  under  SeveruSy  up  to  the  time  when  he  enacted  laws  that  ex- 
posed them  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  which  was  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century.  For,  as  the  laws  of  the  [former]  emperors  were 
not  abrogated,  and  among  these,  the  edicts  of  Trajan  and  Marcus 
Antoninus  were  very  unjust;  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  presidents  to 
persecute  the  Christians  with  impunity  whenever  they  pleased.  These 
calamities  of  the  Christians,  near  the  end  of  this  century,  induced 
Tertullian  to  compose  his  Apologetieus  and  some  other  works.^ 

§  8.  It  will  appear  less  unaccountable,  that  so  holy  a  people  as  the 
Christians  should  suffer  so  much  persecution,  if  it  be  considered, 
that  the  patrons  of  the  ancient  superstition  continually  assailed  them 
with  their  railings,  calumnies,  and  libels.  Their  reproaches  and 
calumnies,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  are  recounted  by  the 
writers  of  the  Apologies.  The  Christians  were  attacked,  in  a  book 
written  expressly  against  them,  by  CelsuSy  the  philosopher ;  whom 
Origeny  in  his  confutation  of  him,  represents  as  an  Epiciu*ean,  but 
whom  we,  for  substantial  reasons,  believe  to  have  been  a  Platonist  of 
the  sect  of  Amm&iiius^  This  miserable  caviller  deals  in  slander,  as 
OrigefiVs  answer  to  him  shows.  And  he  does  not  so  much  attack  the 
Christians,  as  play  off  his  wit,  which  is  not  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance and  refinementi.  FrontOy  the  rhetorician,  also  made  some 
attempts  against  the  Christians ;  but  these  have  perished,  with  the 
exception  of  a  bare  mention  of  them  by  Minutius  Felix.^    To  these 

*  Eusebiiu,  H,  K  lib.  v.  cap.  24,  and  16,  an  Epicnrean,  assiuning,  for  the  purpose  of 
18,  19.  attack,  the  character  of  a  Platonist.    See 

*  [Tertullian,  tid  Scapulamy  cap.  4,  and  Robertson,  i.  69 ;  GKescler,  i.  122.  Ed."] 
Apofoaet.  cap.  6,  which  show  that  Sevenw  •  Minutius  Felix,  OctavivSj  p.  266,  cd. 
himself  was,  at  first,  faTOunible  to  the  Herald.  —  [Minutius  mentions  this  ca- 
Christians.  But  the  same  Apologet.  cap.  lumniator  in  two  passages,  namely,  chape 
36,  49,  7,  12,  30,  37,  shows  that  Christians  10,  p.  99,  and  chap.  31,  p.  322;  in  the 
sufTered  before  the  enactment  of  the  laws,  former  of  which,  he  calls  him  CirUntis 
8chl.]  floater }  implying,  that  he  was  of  Cirta,  in 

*  [Clemens  Alex.  Stromat.  L  ii.  p.  494.  Africa :  in  the  latter  passage,  he  speaks  of 
8ckl.  —  See  also  the  account  of  the  martyrs  him  as  an  ora/or,  indicating  what  profession 
of  Scillita  in  Africa,  a.d.  200,  in  Ruinart's  he  followed.  It  has  l>een  supposed  by  the 
Acta  Martyr,  Baronius,  Ann,  A.D.  200,  loamcd,  and  not  without  reason,  that  this 
and  Milner,  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  toL  i.  p.  236.  Fronto  was  Cornelius  Fronto,  the  rhetori- 
7V.]  cian,  who  instructed  Marcus  Antoninus  in 

*  I  have  expressly  treated  of  this  subject  eloquence  (and  whose  works  were  first  pub- 
in  my  Diss,  as  vera  atats  Apologttici  Tir-  lishvd  A.D.  1816,  by  Ang.  Mains,  Frank/,  on 
tid/iani  et  initio  pcrsccutiiinis  Severi ;  which  Mayn,  in  two  parts).  So  long  as  the  Cliris- 
is  the  first  essay  in  my  Syntagma  Diss,  ad  turn  community  was  made  up  of  unlearned 
Hist.  Ecclfs,  prrtinenf.  persons,  the  philosophers  despised    them. 

*  [See  Moshoim's  preface  to  the  German  feut  when,  in  the  second  century,  some 
translation  of  Origen's  work.  TV.  —  Celsus  eminent  philosophers  became  Cliristians,  as 
seems  to  hare  lived  before  Ammonius,  but  Justin,  Athenagoms,  Pantienus,  and  othen, 
may  have  anticipated  some  of  the  pecu-  who  retained  the  name,  garb,  and  mode  of 
liarities  of  his  school    Ho  was,  pernaps,  living  of  philosophers^  and  who  became 


n] 
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be  added  Orescens,  a  Cynic  philosopher^  who,  though  he  seems  to 
written  nothing  against  the  Christians,  yet  was  very  eager  to 
lem  harm ;  and  in  particular  did  not  cease  to  persecute  Justin 
Ifr,  till  he  compassed  his  death.^ 


:b  of  Touth,  and  while  they  gave  a 
»|Aicaf  aspect  to  ChriHtiaoity,  exposed 
lity  of  the  pagan  philofiophy,  and  the 
JUB  Urea  of  thoae  addicted  to  it ;  the 
philoeophen,  perceiTing  their  repu- 

asd  their  interests  to  be  at  stake, 
ined  the  populace  and  the  priests  in 
iting  the  Christians  in  general ;  and 
^Mcially  assailed  the  Christian  philo- 
1^  with  their  calumnies  and  accusa- 

Their  chief  motive  was  not  the  love 
k,  but  their  own  reputation,  influence, 
irorldly  interest  and  advantage ;  just 


the  same  causes  as  had  before  moved  the 
pagan  priests.  This  war  of  the  philoso- 
phers commenced  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Antoninus,  who  was  himself  addicted  to 
philosophy.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
induced  him  to  listen  to  his  brother  philoso- 
phers, and,  at  their  instigation,  to  allow  the 
Christians  to  be  persecuted.  See  Mosheim, 
de  Etbb.  Christ.  #c.  p.  266,  &c.     TV.] 

1  Justin  Martyr,  Apologia^  ii.  p.  21,  ed. 
Oxon.  Tatian,  Orat  wntra  Grmcos^  p.  72, 
ed.  Worthii. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   STATE   OF  LITERATURE   AND   PIIILOSOPHT. 

I  1.  State  of  learning  in  general — §  2, 3.  Learned  men  —  §  4.  Rise  of  the  ncwFlatonies — 
§  6.  Eclectics  at  Alexandria  —  §  6.  Approved  by  the  Christians  —  §  7.  Ammonins 
Saccas  —  §  8.  His  fundamental  principles  —  §  9.  His  principal  doctrines  —  }  10.  Hit 
austere  system  of  moral  discipline  —  §  11.  His  opinions  concerning  God  and  Christ  — 
§  12.  HI  effects  of  this  philosophy  on  Chrifitianity  —  §  13.  The  state  of  learning  amtng 
Christians.  ' 

§  1.  Literature,  although  it  seemed  in  some  measure  to  recover 
its  former  dignity  and  lustre  during  the  reign  of  Trajan,^  could  not 
long  retain  its  influence  under  the  subsequent  emperors,  who  were 
indisposed  to  patronise  it.  The  most  learned  among  these  Roman  sove- 
reigns, Marcus  Antonimia^  showed  favour  only  to  the  philosophers, 
and  especially  to  the  Stoics ;  the  other  arts  and  sciences  he,  like  the 
Stoics,  held  in  contempt.*  Hence  the  literary  productions  of  this  age^ 
among  the  Romans,  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  preceding  centujy, 
in  elegance,  brilliance,  and  good  taste. 

§  2.  Yet  there  were  men  of  excellent  genius,  among  both  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  wrote  well  on  almost  every  branch  of  learning  then 
cultivated.  Among  the  Greeks,  Plutarch  was  particularly  eminent 
He  was  a  man  of  various  but  ill-digested  learning ;  and  besides  was 
tainted  with  the  principles  of  the  academics.  Rhetoricians,  logicians, 
and  grammarians  had  schools  in  all  the  more  considerable  towns  of 
the  Roman  empire :  in  which  they  pretended  to  train  up  youth  for 
public  life,  by  various  exercises  and  declamations.  But  those  edu- 
cated in  these  schools  were  vain,  loquacious,  and  formed  for  display, 
rather  than  truly  eloquent,  wise,  and  competent  to  transact  busi- 
ness. Hence  the  sober  and  considerate  looked  with  contempt  on  the 
education  acquired  under  these  teachers.  There  were  two  pubUc 
academies ;  one  at  RornCj  founded  by  Adrian^  in  which  all  branches 

>  Pliny,  Epistdar.  lib.  iii.     Ep.   18,  p.     mmmwi,  lib.  i  §  7,  p.  3,  4,  j  17,  p.  17,  ed. 
234,  235,  ed.  Cortii  et  Longolii.  Lips. 

•  M.  Antoninus,  Meditations,  or,  Ad  sc 
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of  learning  were  taught,  but  especially  jurisprudence ;  tbe  other  at 
BerytuSj  in  Phoenicia,  in  which  jurists  were  principally  educated.' 

§  3,  Many  philosophers,  of  all  the  diflFerent  sects,  flourished  at  this 
time;  but  to  enumerate  them  belongs  rather  to  other  works  than  to 
this.'  The  Stoic  sect  had  the  honour  of  embracing  two  great  men, 
Marcus  Antoninus,  the  emperor,  and  Epictetus.^  But  each  of  these 
had  more  admirers  than  disciples  and  followers;  nor  do  the  Stoics 
appear  from  books  to  have  stood  very  high  among  philosophers  in  this 
age.  There  were  larger  numbers  in  the  schools  of  the  Platonists; 
among  other  reasons,  because  they  were  less  austere,  and  their  doctrines 
accorded  better  ¥dth  the  prevailing  opinions  about  the  gods.  But  no 
sect  appears  to  have  numbered  more  adherents  than  the  Epicureans; 
whose  precepts  led  to  an  indulgent,  careless,  and  voluptuous  life.* 

§  4.  Near  the  close  of  this  century  a  new  philosophic  body  suddenly 
started  up,  which  in  a  short  time  prevailed  over  a  large  part  of  the 
Soman  empire,  and  not  only  nearly  swallowed  up  the  other  sects,  but 
likewise  did  immense  injury  to  Christianity.*  Eg3rpt  was  its  birth- 
place, and  particularly  Alexandria,  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  the 
seat  of  literature  and  every  science.  Its  followers  chose  to  be  called 
Platonics.  Yet  they  did  not  follow  Plato  implicitly,  but  collected 
from  all  systems  whatever  seemed  to  coincide  with  their  own  views. 
And  the  ground  of  this  preference  for  the  name  of  Plaimiica  was, 
that  they  conceived  Plato  to  have  understood  more  correctly  than  any 
one  besides,  that  most  important  branch  of  philosophy,  which  treats 
of  God,  and  things  remote  from  sensible  apprehension. 

§  5.  That  controversial  spirit  in  philosophy,  which  exacted  from 
disciples  implicit  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  a  single  master,  was 
now  disapproved  by  the  more  wise.  Hence  among  lovers  of  truth, 
and  men  of  moderation,  a  new  class  of  philosophers  had  grown  up  in 
Egypt,  who  avoided  altercation  and  a  sectarian  spirit,  and  who  pro- 
fessed simply  to  follow  the  truth,  gathering  up  whatever  was  accordant 
with  it,  in  all  the  philosophic  schools.  They  assumed  therefore  the 
name  of  Eclectics.  But,  notwithstanding  these  philosophers  were 
really  the  partisans  of  no  sect,  yet  it  appears,  from  a  variety  of  testi- 
monies, that  they  much  preferred  PkUOy  and  embraced  most  of  his 
dogmas  concerning  Ood,  the  human  soul,  and  the  universe.^ 

§  6-  This  philosophy  was  adopted  by  such  of  the  learned  at  Alex- 
andria, as  wished  to  be  accounted  Christians,  and  yet  to  retain  the 
name,  the  garb,  and  the  rank  of  philosophers.     In  particular,  all  those 

'  H.  AntoninnB,  Meditatums,  or.  Ad  se  tjp-  *  Lucian,  Pseudomantis ;  0pp.  i.  763. 

JVM,  L  7,  10,  17,  p.  4,  7,  16,  ed.  Lips.  *  [See  Mosheim's  Commentat.  de  turbaia 

*  Justin  Marhrr,  Dial,  cum  Trypho.  0pp.  per  recenfiores  Platonicos  ecclesic^  in   his 

pL  218,  &C.     TAajij  of  the  philosophers  of  Syntagma  Diss,  ad  Hist.  Ercles.  pertinent. 

this  age  are  mentioned  by  M.  Antoninus,  i.  85,  && ;  and  Brucker  s  Hist.  Crit.  Phi/os, 

lifdiiat.  or.  Ad  se  ipsum,  lib,  i.  ii.  p.   162,  &c.    Schl. — And,  on   the   con- 

■  [Concerning  M.Antonintifl,  see  Brucker's  tniry,  C.  A  T.  Keil,  Exerciiatt.  xviii.  ds 

Hist.  Crit.  PkUos.  ii.  678,   and  for  Epic-  Doctoribus  veteris  eccJes.  culpd  corrupts  per 

trtiM,  ibid-  p.  568.    Sekl. — Staeudlin,  Gesch.  Platonicas  sententias  theologia,  liberandis, 

d^  Moral  Philos.  p.  265,  &c  treats  of  M.  Lips.  1793—1807,  4to.    TV.] 

Antoninnji;  and  ibid,  p.  260,  &c  of  Epic-  •  [Brucker^s  Hist.  Crit.  Philos.' ii.  189, 

tetaa.     TV.]  &c.     8chl.] 
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-who  in  this  century  presided  in  the  schools  of  the  Christians  at 
Alexandria,  AthenagoraSy  PanUenits,  and  Clemens  AlezandrimLS, 
are  said  to  have  approved  of  it.*  These  men  were  persuaded  that  true 
philosophy,  the  great  and  most  salutary  gift  of  God,  lay  in  scattered 
fragments  among  all  the  sects  of  philosophers;  and  therefore,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  wise  man,  and  especially  of  a  Christian  teacher, 
to  collect  those  fragments  from  all  quarters,  and  to  use  them  for 
the  defence  of  religion  and  the  confutation  of  impiety.  Yet  this 
selection  of  opinions  did  not  prevent  them  from  regarding  Plato  as 
wiser  than  all  the  rest,  and  as  especially  remarkable  for  treating  the 
Deity,  the  soul,  and  things  remote  from  sense,  so  as  to  suit  the 
Christian  scheme.* 

§  7.  This  [eclectic]  mode  of  philosophizing  received  some  modifica- 
tion, when  Ammonius  SacctiSy  at  the  close  of  the  century,  with  great 
applause,  opened  a  school  at  Alexandria,  and  laid  the  foundation  to 
that  sect  which  is  called  the  Neiv  Platonic.  This  man,  originally  a 
Christian,  and  perhaps  a  pretender  to  Christianity  all  his  life,*  bemg 


*  Tlio  title  and  dignity  of  philosopher  so 
much  delighted  thow  good  men,  that,  when 
made  j>re»sbyter8,  they  would  not  abandon 
the  philosopher's  chak  and  dress.  See 
Origen's  letter  to  Eusebiiw,  0pp.  i.  2,  ed.  l)e 
la  Rue.  [Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Tr^pho. 
initium.  For  proof  that  Panta;nus  studied 
j>hil()sophy,  see  Origen,  in  Eus<'bius,  H.  K  vL 
19.  J<Tom»\  de  Script  or  ilrtis  Plustr.  c.  20. 
The  proficiency  of  Athenagoras  in  philosophy 
appiars  from  his  Apolinftf^  and  his  Essay 
on  the  li'surrertioyt.  T?hat  Clemens  Alex, 
was  much  addicted  to  philosophy,  is  very 
evident ;  see  his  Stromata^Tpassim,  —  Con- 
c<niing  the  Alexandrian  Christian  school, 
btt"  Herm.  Conringius,  Antiquitates  Aca- 
d^mictp,  p.  29.  J.  A.  Schmidt,  Diss,  pre- 
fixwl  to  A.  Ilyperii  LiM/us  de  Catvclusi: 
Dumin.  AulLsius,  delle  Scuole  Sacre,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  1.  2,  21.  Geo.  Langemiick,  Histnria 
CattchismorHin^  pt.  i.  p.  86. — Stn-Mosheim, 
de  lifhus  Christ,  ^c.  p.  273,  &c     TV.] 

'  tThis  cultivation  of  philosophy  by 
Cliristian  teachers  greatly  displeased  those 
who  wepp  attached  to  the  ancient  simple 
faith,  as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  ; 
for  they  feared  what  aftt-rwards  actually 
liappened,  that  the  purity  and  exwUence  of 
divine  truth  woidd  suffer  by  it.  Henw  the 
Christians  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
friends  of  philosophy  and  human  learning, 
and  the  opposers  of  them.  The  issue  of  the 
long  contest  l)etween  them  was,  that  the 
advocates  of  philosophy  prt'vailed. —  Traces 
of  this  controversy  nuiy  be  seen  in  Euse- 
bius,  H.  E.  v.  28,  and  in  Clemens  Alex. 
Stromat  i.  1 — 6. — See  Mosheim,  de  Bibus 
Christ,  p.  276,  &c     Tr.] 

'  [The  history  of  Ammonius  is  obscure. 
All  that  coidd  be  gathered  from  antiquity 
respecting  him  is  given  by  Brucker,.  //w- 


ifrnaCrit.  Philos.  ii.  205.  See  also  J.  A 
I'abricius,  Biblicdh.  Grtpca^  lib.  iv.  c.  26. 
Whether  Ammonius  continued  a  professed 
Cliristian,  or  apost;itis(>d,  has  Iki'd  much 
delMite<L  Pori>nyry,  who  studied  under 
l^lotinus,  a  disciple  of  Aramonius  (a« 
quoted  by  Eusebius,  H.  K  vi.  19),  says,  that 
he  was  bom  of  Christian  parents,  but  when 
he  came  to  mature  years,  embraced  the 
ndigion  of  the  laws;  I  e.  the  pagan  religion. 
Eusebiiuj  taxes  Porjihyry  i^-ith  &Isohood  in 
this :  and  says  that  Ammonius  continued  a 
Christian  till  his  death,  as  appears  from  his 
books,  one  of  which  was  on  tne  accordance 
of  Moses  with  Jesus  Christ.  Jerome,  d$ 
Scriptorihvs  Plustr.  cap.  65^  says  nearly  the 
Siime.  ValeMus,  Bayle,  Basnagt%  and  Dr. 
Mosheim  (when  he  wrote  his  essay  de  Ec- 
clcsia  turhat^  per  reciutiores  I*iatonicos)f 
agreed  with  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  But 
I)r.  Mosheim,  when  he  wrote  his  O^mtiun' 
iarii  de  Kebus  Christy  fell  in  with  the 
opinion  of  Fabricius,  Brucker,  and  others 
(and  which  is  now  the  general  opinion,) 
tkat  Eusebius  and  Jerome  confounded  Am- 
monius the  philosopher  with  another  Ammo- 
nius, the  reputed  author  of  a  harmony  of  the 
G(-sTK'ls,  and  oth<'r  works;  b«»cause  it  can 
hanll^'be  suppos<?d  this  enthusiastic  admiitr 
of  philosophy  would  have  found  time  or  in- 
clination for  composing  such  books.  Be- 
sides, it  is  said,  Ammonius  the  philosopher 
published  no  books.  Still  the  qnestion 
remains,  what  were  the  religious  cluiract«-r 
and  creed  of  this  philosopher  in  his  maturer 
years  ?  Dr.  Mosheim  thinks  it  probable  he 
did  not  openly  nmounce  Christianity,  but 
endeavoured  to  accommulate  himself  to  the 
feelings  of  all  parties;  and,  therefore,  he 
wjis  claimetl  by  both  {lagans  and  Christians. 
Ilence,  if  he  was  a  Christian,  he  was  a  yerf 
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lecommended  by  great  fecundity  and  extent  of  genius^  undertook  to 
bring  all  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion  into  harmony.  In  other 
wordsj  he  was  bold  enough  to  broach  a  philosophic  system  which 
should  embrace  and  join  together  all  the  philosophers^  and  every 
religion,  the  Christian  not  excepted.  And  here,  especially,  lies  the 
difference  betT\  een  this  new  sect  and  the  eclectic  philosophy  which  had 
before  flourished  in  Egypt.  For  the  Eclectics  held  that  there  was  a 
mixture  of  good  and  bad,  true  and  false,  in  all  the  systems;  and 
therefore  they  selected  out  of  all  what  appeared  to  them  consonant 
with  reason,  and  rejected  the  rest.  But  Animonius  held  that  all  sects 
professed  one  and  the  same  system  of  truth,  however  they  might  differ 
in  their  mode  of  stating  it,  and  in  certain  minute  opinions;  so  that 
by  means  of  suitable  explanations,  they  might  with  little  difficulty  be 
brought  into  one  body.*  He  moreover  held  this  new  and  singular 
principle,  that  the  prevailing  religions,  and  the  Christian  also,  must 
be  understood  and  explained  according  to  this  common  philosophy  of 
all  the  sects,  and  that  not  only  the  fables  of  the  vulgar  pagans  and 
their  priests,  but  also  the  interpretations  of  the  disciples  of  Christy 
ought  to  be  separated  from  their  respective  religions. 

§  8.  The  grand  object  of  AmmoniiiSy  to  bring  all  sects  and  religions 
into  harmony,  required  him  to  do  much  violence  to  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  all  parties,  philosophers,  priests,  and  Christians,  and 
particularly  by  allegorical  interpretations,  to  remove  very  many  im- 
pediments out  of  his  way.  The  manner  in  which  he  prosecuted  his 
object,  appears  in  the  writings  of  his  disciples  and  adherents,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  in  great  abundance.  To  make  the  arduous 
woi^  more  easy,  he  assmned  that  philosophy  was  first  produced  and 
nurtured  among  the  people  of  the  East;  that  it  was  inculcated  among 
the  Egyptians  by  Hemxes^^  and  thence  passed  to  the  Greeks;  that  it 
was  a  little  obscured  and  deformed  by  the  disputatious  Greeks;  but 
still,  that  by  PlatOy  the  best  interpreter  of  the  principles  of  Hermes 
and  of  the  ancient  oriental  sages,  it  was  preserved  for  the  most  part 
eatire  and  unsullied: '  that  the  religions  received  by  the  various  nations 
of  the  world  were  not  inconsistent  with  this  most  ancient  philosophy; 
yet  it  had  most  unfortunately  happened,  that  what  the  ancients  taught 
by  symbols  and  fictitious  histpries,  according  to  the  oriental  fashion, 
had  been  understood  literally  by  the  people  and  the  priests;  and  thus 
the  ministers  of  Divine  Providence,  those  demons  whom  the  supreme 
Lord  of  all  had  placed  over  the  various  parts  of  our  world,  had  erro- 
neously been  converted  into  gods,  and  had  been  worshipped  with 
many  vain  ceremonies;  that,  therefore,  the  public  religions  of  all 
nations  should  be  corrected  by  this  ancient  philosophy;  and  that  it 


neonsiBtoot  one,  and  did  much  injury  to  the 
CBi»e.  —  See  Mosheim,  de  Bebus  Christ.  S^c, 
!>.  281.      Tr.] 

*  [The  Tieim  of  this  sect  are  very  clearly 
cxpm««d  hy  Julian,  who  was  a  great 
demi€«  of  this  philosophj,  Orat  ri.  contra 
(Jynicra,  Opp.  p.  184.     8cid.] 

*  [Tbia  appears  from  the  writings  of  aU 


his  followers,  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Porphyry, 
Damaseiiua,  and  others.  And  the  learned, 
not  without  reason,  conjecture  that  all  the 
[philosophic]  works  of  Hermes  and  Zoro- 
aster, which  we  now  have,  originated  in 
the  schools  of  these  New  Platonics.  ScM.'\ 
*  r  Jamblichus,  de  Mystiriis  JEguptiorum 
il,  2.    Sehl.l 
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was  the  sole  object  of  CJtrist  to  set  bounds  to  the  reigning  superstition, 
and  correct  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  religion,  but  not  to  abolish 
altogether  the  ancient  religions. 

§  9.  To  these  assumptions  he  added  the  common  doctrines  of  the 
Egyptians  (among  whom  he  was  l)orn  and  educated),  concerning  the 
universe  and  the  Deity,  as  constituting  one  c^reat  whole  [^Pantheism^l; 
concerning  the  eternity  of  the  world,  the  nature  of  the  soul,  providence, 
and  the  government  of  this  world  by  demons,  and  other  received  doc- 
trines, all  of  which  he  considered  as  true  and  not  to  be  called  in 
question.  For  it  is  most  evident  that  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  they  pretended  to  have  learned  from  Hermes,  was 
the  basis  of  the  New  Platonic  or  Ammonian;  and  the  book  of  Jam- 
blichua,  de  MysteHia  yEgypHorum,  in  particular,  shows  this  to  be  the 
case.  In  the  next  place,  with  these  Egyptian  notions,  he  united  the 
philosophy  of  Plato;  which  could  be  done  with  little  diCBculty,  by 
distorting  some  of  the  principles  of  Plato,  and  putting  a  false  con- 
struction on  his  language.*  Finally,  the  dogmas  of  the  other  sects  he 
construed,  as  far  as  was  possible,  by  means  of  art,  ingenuity,  and  the 
aid  of  allegories,  into  apparent  coincidence  with  Egyptian  and  Platonic 
principles, 

§  10.  To  this  Egyptiaco-Platonic  philosophy,  the  man's  powerful 
genius  and  fanaticism  joined  a  moral  discipline  apparently  of  high 
sanctity  and  austerity.  He,  indeed,  permitted  the  common  people  to 
live  according  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  the  dictates  of  nature; 
but  he  directed  the  wise,  by  means  of  contemplation,  to  raise  their 
souls,  which  sprang  from  God  himself,  above  all  earthly  things,  at  the 
same  time  weakening  and  emaciating  the  body  which  is  hostile  to  the 
spirit's  li})erty,  by  means  of  hunger,  thirst,  labour,  and  other  auste- 
rities.' ThiLs  they  might,  even  in  the  present  life,  attain  to  commu- 
nion with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  ascend,  after  death,  active  and 
im encumbered,  to  the  universal  Parent,  and  be  for  ever  united  with 
him.  And  these  precepts,  Ammoiiius^  like  one  bom  and  educated 
among  Christians,  was  accustomed  to  embellish  and  express  by  forms 
of  expression  borrowed  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  has  caused 
such  language  to  occur  abundantly  in  the  writings  of  his  followers.* 
With  his  austere  discipline  he  connected  the  art  of  so  purging  that 

*  [On  tliis  principle  lh(?  whole  i)liilosiophy  Egyptian  pliiloBophy,   that    God  and   the 

of  the  ancient  Egyiitiaus  was  fouudi'd ;  and  world   coustitiito   one  indivisible  whoU,  it 

on  it  Ammoniiia  nvct*'*!  his  systom.     The  cost  him  mu»'h  labour  to  reduce  to  harmony 

look  which  pws  under  the  title  of  Hennctis  with  the  8yst«ni  of  Plato;  who,  as  wc  le«ni 

IVisincff^isti  Sermodi'  JSaturaDatruniy  ad  As-  from  his  Timctus^  taught  the  external  cxut- 

cUpium,  which  is  extant  in  Latin  among  the  enct*  of  matter,  as  a  subutancc  dieitinct  from 

works  of  Apulcius  tlie  Huppost'd  tninslator,  is  G<m1.     See  Proclus  on  the  Timaus  of  Plata 

evidence  of  this  fact.     »S«'c  also  Eusrhius,  iSt/^/.] 

Prttpiiratio  Evangrl.  iii,  9,  and  Mosheim's  *  [Sec  Porphyry,  de  Ahstinaitia^  i.  27,  &c 

notes  on  Cudworth's  InUiUetnal  Si/strw,  i.  p.  22—34.     Schi.] 

404.  &c.  And  the  same  fundamental  prin-  *  [S<e  examples  in  Hieroclos,  on  the 
eiple  is  assumed  by  Plotinus,  Proclus,  »Sini-  Golden  Vt  rsrs  of  I'^iliagoras ;  and  in 
plicius,  Jamblichus,  and  all  the  New  Pla-  Sini[»liciim  and  Jamblichus.  See  also  Mo- 
tonics.  iSi'C,  for  exaraph",  Poqjhyrj*,  in  his  tsheim's  Diss,  de  Studio  Ethnicorum  Ckria^ 
Life  of  Plotiwis,  cik\y.  2, -p.  94.     &7*/.]  tianos  imitandiy  in  Diss,  ad  Hist.  EccUi. 

■  [The  princij>le  of  the  Ammonian  and  ptrtincnt.  vol  i.  321.     &A/.] 
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of  mind  which  receives  the  images  of  things,  as  to  make  it  fit 
ng  demons,  and  for  performing  many  wonderful  feats  by  their 
ce.  His  followers  called  this  art  Theurgy.^  It  was  not, 
r,  cultivated  by  all  the  philosophers  of  his  school,  but  only 
more  eminent.' 

That  the  prevailing  religions,  and  particularly  the  Christian, 
aot  appear  irreconcileable  with  his  system,  Arrmioniua  first 
the  whole  history  of  the  pagan  gods  into  allegory,'  and  main- 
liat  those,  whom  the  vul^su:  and  the  priests  honoured  with  the 
Godsy  were  only  the  Tninistera  of  God,  to  whom  some  homage 
uid  should  be  paid,  yet  short  of  the  superior  homage  which  was 
the  Supreme  (xod;^  and  then  he  acknowledged  that  C%7^^  was 
lordinary  man,  the  friend  of  God,  and  an  admirable  TliewrgeJ^ 

denied  that  Christ  aimed  wholly  to  suppress  the  worship  of 

,  ministers  as  they  were  of  Divine  Providence;  his  real  object 

ing  to  wipe  away  the  stains  contracted  by  the  ancient  religions :  * 

charged  his  disciples  with  corrupting  and  vitiating  the  system 

master.^ 


worthless  science  is  reiy  similar 
MS  lx«n  called  iUlowable  magic, 
i  is  distinguished  from  necromancy, 
fill  magic  It  was  undoubtedly 
:iaii  origin.  As  the  Egyptians 
the  whole  world  to  be  full  of  good 
pints,  they  might  easily  bo  led  to 
bat  there  must  be  some  way  to 
i  fiiTonr  of  these  demons.  See 
1.  de  Civit.Dei,  x.  9.  0pp.  ix.  187. 
nkturgy  is  the  science  of  the  godn 
urious  classes  of  superior  spirits,  of 
■ring  to  men,  and  meir  operations ; 
irf,  by  certain  acts,  habits,  words, 
Dlfl,  of  moving  the  gods  to  impart 
aipts  which  surpass  the  powers  of 
>  lay  open  the  future  to  them, 
06  Tisible  to  them.  This  theurgy, 
M  fiirther,  and  rises  higher  tlian 
f,  was  first  imparted  and  revealed 
r  the  gods  themselves,  in  ancient 
I  afterwards  prt'sen'ed  among  the 
So  it  is  descrilied  in  the  book  which 
name  of  Jamblichus,  de  Mgstertis 
KIN,  i  c.  26—29.*  Staeudlin, 
fder  Moraiphilosopkiej  p.462.  2>.] 
concerning  the  moral  system  of 
Platonics,  in  all  its  material  parts, 

Gfchichte  der  Muralphilosophie, 
I.     Jr.] 
fop  example.  Porphyry,  de  Antro 

apod  Homerum,  de  Styge,  &c. 

Orosius,  Historia,  yi  1,  p.  364, 

izmot  be  denied  that  the  sect  of 
I  embraced  some,  who  were 
f  Christ  and  the  Christians.  The 
'nljjui,  and  some  others,  are  proof 
But  Anunonius  hi^"**^-lf  honoured 


Christ.  And  Augustine  contended  against 
some  philosophers  of  his  time,  who,  as  fol- 
lowers of  Ammonius,  honoured  Christ,  yet 
maintained  that  the  Christians  had  cor- 
rupted his  doctrine ;  de  Consensu  Evangtlis- 
tarvnif  0pp.  tom.  iii.  pt.  ii.  lib.  i  c.  6,  §  11, 
p.  5,  and  c  8,  §  14,  p.  6,  and  c  15,  p.  8. 
ScU.] 

*  [Augustine,  de  Consensu  Evangel,  i.  16, 
p.  8,  and  c  24,  p.  18.  Yet  they  admitted 
that  Christ  abolished  the  worship  of  certain 
demons  of  an  inferior  order,  and  enjoined 
upon  men  to  pray  to  the  celestial  gods,  and 
especially  to  the  Supreme  God.  This  is 
evident  from  a  passage  of  Porphyry, 
quoted  by  Augustine,  de  Civ.  Dei,  xix.  23, 
§  4,  0pp.  Tii.  430.  /8cA/.— This  principle 
applies  directly  to  the  saint-worship  of 
Komanists.  The  better  informed  among 
them  keep  within  the  bounds  which  Ammo- 
nius approved,  the  less  informed  naturally 
fall  into  the  excesses  which  he  pronounced 
blemishes  of  the  pagan  system.     &] 

'  What  we  have  stated  in  these  sections 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  Ammonius  wo 
have  collected  from  the  books  and  discus- 
sions of  his  followers,  who  are  called  New 
Platonics,  Ammonius  himself  left  no  writ- 
ings ;  and  he  forbade  his  followers  from  ever 
publishinghis  doctrines,  but  they  did  not  obey 
him.  See  Porphyry,  Vita  Ptotini,  cap.  iii. 
p.  97,  cd.  Fabricii,  lib.  iv.  Biblioth.  Grteca, 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all  we  have 
stated  was  invented  by  Ammonius  himself, 
whom  the  whole  &mily  of  the  New  Pla- 
tonics constantly  affirm  to  have  been  the 
author  of  their  philosophy. — [Dr.  Moshcim, 
in  his  Com7nent.  de  Beous  Christ.  §  27 — 32, 
p  280 — 298,  has  given  a  more  fuU  account 
of  Ammonius  and  his  doctiiaes,  and  has 
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§  12.  This  new  species  of  philosophy,  imprudently  adopted  by 
Origen  and  other  Christians,  did  immense  harm  to  Christianity.  For 
it  led  the  teachers  of  it  to  involve  in  philosophic  obscurity  many  parts 
of  our  religion,  which  were  in  themselves  plain  and  easy  to  be  under^ 
stood;  and  to  add  to  the  precepts  of  the  Saviour  no  few  things,  of 
which  not  a  word  can  be  found  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  It  also  pro- 
duced for  us  that  gloomy  set  of  men  called  mystica,  whose  system,  if 
divested  of  its  Platonic  notions  respecting  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
soul,  will  be  a  lifeless  and  senseless  corpse.  It  laid  a  foundation,  too, 
for  that  indolent  mode  of  life  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  many, 
and  particularly  by  numerous  tribes  of  monks ;  and  it  recommended 
to  Christians  various  foolish  and  useless  rites,  suited  only  to  nouiish 
superstition,  no  small  part  of  which  we  see  religiously  observed  by 
many  even  to  the  present  day.  And  finally  it  alienated  the  minds  it 
many,  in  the  following  centuries,  from  Christianity  itself,  and  prodooed 
a  heterogeneous  species  of  religion,  consisting  of  Christian  and  Platonio 
principles  combined.  And  who  is  able  to  enumerate  all  the  evils  and 
injurious  changes  which  arose  from  this  new  philosophy — or,  if  yoa 
please,  from  this  attempt  to  reconcile  true  and  false  religions  with 
each  other? 

§  13.  The  number  of  learned  men  among  the  Christians,  which  was 
small  in  the  preceding  century,  was  larger  in  this.     And  yet  we 
scarcely  find  among  them  any  skilled  in  rhetoric,  dialectics,  and  elo* 
quence.     Most  of  those,  who  obtained  some  reputation  among  them 
by  their  learning,  were  philosophers;  and  they,  as  before  stated,  fol- 
lowed the  principles  of  the  EclecticSy  and  gave  Plato  preference  to 
others.     But  all  Christians  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  utUity  of  phQo- 
sophy  and  literature.     Those  who  were  themselves  initiated  into  the 
depths  of  philosophy,  wished  that  many,  and  especially  such  as  aspired 
to  the  office  of  bishops  and  teachers,  might  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  human  wisdom,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  oonfute 
enemies  of  the  truth  with  more  effect,  and  of  rendering  them  better  \ 
fitted  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  others.     But  a  great  nuyorily 
thought  otherwise ;  they  wished  to  banish  all  reasoning  and  philoaophj  ; 
out  of  the  confines  of  the  church;  for  they  feared  that  learning  might 
injure  piety.     At  this  time,  therefore,  broke  out  that  unhappy  war 
between  faith  and  reason^  reldgion  and  philosophy^  piety  and  vnUXHr 
gence,  which  has  been  protracted  through  all  succeeding  centuiia^ 
down  to  our  own  times,  and  which  we  by  all  our  efforts  cannot  easily 
bring  to  an  end.     By  degrees,  those  obtained  the  asoend^icy  w1m> 
thought  that  philosophy  and  erudition  were  profitable,  rather  than 
hurtful,  to  religion  and  piety;  and  laws  were  at  length  establikhedt 
that  no  person  entirely  illiterate  and  unlearned  should  be  admitted  to 
the  office  of  teacher  in  the  church     Yet  the  vices  of  the  philosophen 
and  learned  men,  among  other  causes,  prevented  the  opposite  pait^ 
from  ever  being  destitute  of  patrons  and  advocates.     Ample  proof  ra 
this  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  following  centuries. 

cited,  particularly,  his  chief  anthorities ;  most  important  anthorities  bfb  relteed  to 
but  the  substance  of  his  statements  is  con-  in  the  notes  of  Schlegel,  which  axe  all  httv 
tained  in  the  preceding  sections,  and  his     preeerred.     TV.] 
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form  of  church  government,  which  began  to  exist  in  the  pre- 
century,  was  in  this  more  industriously  established  and  confirmed 
its  parts.  One  president,  or  bishop,  presided  over  each  church. 
8  created  by  the  common  sufirage  of  the  whole  people.  With 
ssbyters  for  his  council,  whose  number  was  not  fixed,  he  watched 
.e  interests  of  religion,  and  assigned  to  es^li  presbyter  his  station. 
t  to  both  bishop  and  presbyters  were  the  servants,  or  deaconsy 
ore  divided  into  certain  classes,  because  all  those  duties  which 
ement  of  Christian  affairs  required,  could  not  well  be  discharged 
m  indiscriminately. 

During  a  great  part  of  this  century,  all  the  churches  continued 
as  at  first,  vndqpendent  of  each  other,  or  were  connected  by  no 
iations  or  confederations.^  Each  church  was  a  kind  of  little 
governed  by  its  own  laws,  which  were  enacted,  or  at  least 
•ned,  by  the  people.  But  by  degrees,  all  the  Christian  churches 
the  same  province  united,  and  formed  a  sort  of  larger  society, 
monwealth,  which,  bs  is  usual  with  confederated  republics,  held 
iventions  at  stated  seasons,  and  in  them  deliberated  for  the 
m  advantage  of  the  whole  confederation.  This  custom  first 
unong  the  Greeks,  with  whom  such  confederations  of  several 
ind  the  consequent  conventions  of  their  delegates,  had  long 
a  use.  In  process  of  time,  when  experience  had  shown  its 
,  this  practice  found  its  way  over  all  the  Christian  church.' 

^byaneientcastom,  peculiar  respect  per  qu€B  et  dthra  ^umquB  in  comrnvne  trac" 

1  to  the  cfaorchee   founded    and  Umtwry  et  ipsa  reprmeeniaiio  toiiue  naminia 

I  bj  the  apostles  themselTos ;  and  Chrietiani  magnd   veneraUone  edebratur, 

ickes  irere  ai^Msaled  to  in  oontro-  From  thii  passage  of  Tertullian,  which  iras 

OD    points   of  doctrine,   as    most  written  near  the  beginning  of  the  third 

koowwhat  the  apostles  had  taught  ecntuxy,  Dr.  Mosheim   {de  Behue  Ckriet, 

Maa,«fv.  Metres,  iii.  8,  and  Ter-  ^v.  p.  266,  &c.)  infen,  1,  that  poTindal 

it  Pneeeript.  adv.  Hetrn,  c   86.  councils  had  not  then  been  held  in  Africa, 

isbcini,  de  Bebue  Christ  fc.  p.  268.  nor  anywhere  ezoept  among  the  Greeks ;  2, 

r  additional  information,  eee  Bp.  that  councils  were  considered  as  human  in- 

fhrtetftaii,  p.  286.     8,]  stitutions,  and  as  acting  only  bj  human 

oDian,  de  JrjunUs^  c.  13,  p^  71 1>  authority;   8,  that  the  proiincial  counols 

m  hare  this  Tery  important  state-  were  held  alwajrs  in  the  same  piaoes — oertis 

fiiiiftii'  prmterea  per  Greedas^  ilia  in  ioeis  ;— 4,  that  they  did  not  interfere 

Meat  CbmnUa  or  ummrsis  eeoiesOe,  with  the  pHmt$  concerns  of  iadiTidoal 


no 
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These  conventions,  in  whicli  delegates  from  several  churches  assembled 
for  deliberations,  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Synods,  and  by  the  Latins 
Councils;  and  the  laws  agreed  upon  iu  them  were  called earumd,  that 
is,  rules, 

§  3.  These  councils,  of  which  no  vestige  appears  before  the  middle 
of  this  century,  changed  nearly  the  whole  form  of  the  church.  For 
in  the  first  place,  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  were, 
by  them,  very  much  abridged;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  the  bishops  were  not  a  little  augmented.  At  first,  they 
did  not  deny  themselves  to  be  the  representatives  of  their  churches 
and  guided  by  instructions  from  the  people ;  but  gradually  they  made 
higher  pretensions,  maintaining  that  power  was  given  them  by  Christ 
himself,  to  decide  upon  rules  of  faith  and  conduct  for  the  members  of 
his  church.  In  the  next  place,  the  perfect  equality  and  parity  of  all 
l)ishops,  which  existed  in  the  early  times,  these  coimcils  by  degreei 
destroyed.  For  it  was  necessary  that  one  of  the  confederate  bishops 
of  a  province  should  be  entrusted  with  some  authority  and  power  in 
those  conventions  over  the  others;  and  hence  originated  the  prerogii- 
tives  of  Metropolitans.  And  lastly,  when  the  custom  of  holding  these 
councils  had  extended  over  the  Christian  world,  and  the  universal 
church  had  acquired  the  form  of  a  vast  republic,  composed  of  many 
lesser  ones,  certain  head  men  were  wanted  for  its  leaders  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  who  might  manage  to  keep  the  whole  mass 
together.  Hence  came  Patriarchs^  and  ultimately  a  PHnee  of 
Pati^iarchs,  the  Roman  bishop. 

§  4,  No  small  honour  and  profit  accrued  to  the  whole  order  of  men 
who  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  church,  from  the  time  when  they 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  regard  them  as  successors  of  the 

gat«8,  met  to  consider  and  agree  upon  iiut> 
t«r8  of  common  concernment  J&nt  thcj 
soon  began  to  claim  power,  to  enact  and 
ouforee  luws,  and  to  hear  and  decide  eon- 
troversies.  And  the  bishops,  insteiul  of  ap- 
pearing as  the  representatiyes  of  thor 
churches,  claimed  authority  fi:om  Chriat,  to 
bind  and  control  the  churches.  See  W.C. 
Ziogler,  on  the  origin  of  Synods,  in  Hen- 
kens,  Neue7i  Magaein,  Band  i.  St.  i.  O.  J. 
Planck's  Geschichte  der  chri/ttl.  kircAL  G^' 
seUschafts-  Verfassung,  period  ii.  ch.  t.  toL 
i.  p.  90,  &c  *C.  W.  F.  Walch,  HUtotw  dtr 
Kirclumversamml.  Introd.  §  3,  4,  and  b.  L 
ch.  i.  sect  ii  p.  82,  &c  ch.  ii.  p.  118,  ftc 
— Bingham,  Oriqines  Kcc/^s.  vii.  46,  &c  and 
Sir  P.  King,  CoMtitution,  ^.  of  the  Prim. 
Church,  ch.  8.     2V.] 

[It  is  obvious  that  all  these  condusioiu 
cannot  be  deduced  firom  the  words  of  Ter- 
tullian.  Dr.  Mosheim,  whose  theory  is  here 
abridged  by  Murdock,  begs  the  question  of 
the  original  position  of  bishops.  See 
Koberfson  i.  146.  There  is  a  good  passage 
on  the  representative  character  of  bishops 
in  A.  P.  Stanley  8  Lectures  on  ths  Eastern 
Church  (London,  1862),  p.  69.  EeL] 


churches,  which  were  left  to  their  own 
management ;  but  conferred  only  on  greatrr 
matters,  or  such  as  were  of  cf.nnmon  interest 
— altiora — tractantur;  6,  that  the  attend- 
ing bishops  acted  as  representatiws  ofthHr 
churches,  and  not  as  men  clothed  with 
authority  from  heaven,  by  virtue  of  their 
office — represent atio  totius  nominis  Chris- 
tiani.  From  Greece,  the  custom  of  meet- 
ing in  councils  extended  into  S^nria  and 
Palestine.  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  23.  We  have 
no  certain  accounts  of  any  councils  till  after 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
earliest  of  which  we  have  authentic  notice 
were  those  which  deliberated  concern- 
ing the  Montanists,  about  a.d.  170  or 
173  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  16),  and  the  next  were 
tliose  assembled  to  consider  the  proper  time 
for  Easter.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  23.)  All  these 
councils  are  placed  by  Eusobius,  under  the 
reign  of  Commodus,  or  a.d.  180 — 192.  In 
the  third  century,  councils  became  frequent. 
Provincial  councils  were  now  held,  perhaps 
throughout  the  Christian  world ;  and  special 
councils  were  called  as  occasion  required. 
Originally  these  councils  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion; but  were  mere  conventions  of  dele- 
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Jewish  priests.  This  took  place  not  long  after  the  reign  of  Adrtun, 
when,  upon  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  lost  all  hope 
of  seeing  their  commonwealth  restored.  The  bishops  now  wished  to 
be  thought  to  correspond  with  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews;  the 
preabfftera  were  said  to  come  in  place  of  the  priests  ;  and  the  deacons 
were  made  parallel  with  the  Levites.  Those  who  first  drew  this 
parallel  between  offices  so  totally  different,  probably  made  the 
misrepresentation,  not  so  much  from  design  as  from  ignorance.  But 
this  idea  being  once  introduced  and  approved,  among  other  errors 
resulting  from  it,  I  will  mention  only  this,  that  it  established  a  wider 
difference  between  the  teachers  and  the  learners,  than  accords  with 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion.' 

§  5.  Among  the  doctors  of  this  century,  whose  writings  rendered 
them  particularly  feunous  in  after-ages,  was  Justin  Matiyr,  a  con- 
yerted  philosopher,  who  had  dipped  into  nearly  every  sect  in  philosophy. 
He  was  pious,  and  possessed  considerable  learning,  but  he  was  some- 
times an  incautious  disputant,  and  was  ignorant  of  ancient  history. 
We  have,  among  other  works  of  his,  two  Apologies  for  the  Christians, 
which  are  justly  held  in  great  estimation.^     Irenceus,  bishop  of  Lyons, 


'  [This  oompAiiflon  of  ChriBtian  teachers 
vith  the  Jewish  priesthood,  among  other 
eooseqaences,  led  the  former  to  lay  claim 
to  tttkts  and  first-fruits ;  of  which  we  find 
mrntioD  before  the  times  of  Constantine. 
Prrfaaps  a  desire  to  increase  their  revenues) 
which  were  both  smaU  and  precarious, 
led  some  of  the  bishops  to  apply  Jewish 
law  to  the  Christian  church.  Tnat  thej 
riaimed  first-fruits,  as  of  divine  right,  in 
this  eentuTj,  is  clear  from  Ireneus,  contra 
Httret,  It.  17  and  34.  That  tithes  were  not 
jet  daimed,  at  least  in  the  Latin  church, 
■ppeazB  iiom  the  latter  of  these  passafi:es  in 
Iidiaraa.  Yet  in  the  Greek  and  oriental 
efaniches,  tithes  b^an  to  be  claimed  earlier 
than  among  the  Latins ;  and  probably  in 
this  second  century,  for  the  Greek  writers  of 
the  tAird  century,  and  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tmtiuns  (which  seem  to  contain  the  ecclosi- 
asdeal  laws  of  the  Greek  church),  mention 
tithes  as  a  thing  then  weU  known. — See 
Mo^heim,  de  Rfbus  Christ.,  ^c.  p.  271.  2V. 
— Tithes  had  been  oommonly  paid  among 
pagaiu*  ficom  time  immemorial.  Their  origin, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  but  in  that  patriarchal  faith 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  reli^uus 
system.  Fixed  endowments  are,  indeed, 
aec»««aiy  both  for  the  interests  of  r«^ligion, 
and  the  reasonable  expectations  of  its  mi- 
nist4>T&  To  found  a  patrimony  for  piety 
in  the  tenth  of  human  wealth,  was  an  ob- 
vious mode  of  meeting  this  necessity.  See 
Al>p.  Potter's  Discourse  of  Church  Govern^ 
mtMtt,  Lond.  1707.  p.  430.  S.] 

'  [Justin  Martyr  was  the  son  of  Priscus, 
and  grandson  of  Bacchius,  pagan  Grecians, 
settWd  at  Flavia  Neapolis  (Nablous),  the 


ancient  Sichem,  in  Samaria.  See  Apolog,  i. 
c.  1.  He  had  successive  masters  in  philo- 
sophy, Stoic,  Peripatetic,  Pythagorean,  and 
lastly  Platonic.  He  travelled  much,  and 
was  verj'  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
antl  especially  respecting  the  Divine  Being. 
When  about  23  years  old,  as  is  conjectured, 
and  about  a.d.  137,  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  in  consequence*  of  being 
directed  by  an  aged  Christian  to  go  to  the 
Bible  as  the  source  of  true  philosophy.  He 
afterwards  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Rome; 
where  he  lived  as  a  Christian  philosopher, 
and  devoted  all  his  talents  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  gospel.  At  last,  a.d.  164  or 
167,  he  suffered  martyrdom,  one  Cresceus, 
a  pagan  philosopher,  being  his  accuser,  and 
on  the  simple  charge  of  his  being  a  Chris- 
tian. His  writings  are  numerous,  erudite, 
all  of  them  theological,  and  all  of  a  polemic 
character.  His  stylo  is  harsh  and  inelee:ant, 
his  temper  is  ardent  and  decisive,  and  his 
arguments  and  opinions  are  not  always 
satisfactory.  Yet  being  the  first  of  the 
learned  divines,  and  a  very  zealous  and  ac- 
tive Christian,  he  merits  our  particul:ir  at- 
tention. His  life  and  writings  are  d<s 
ecribed  byEusobius,  /T.  ^.  iv.  11,  12,  16 — 
18;  Jeromo,  dt-  Scriptor,  lUustr.  c.  23; 
Photius,  Bihlioth.  ccxxxii.,  and  others  among 
the  ancients ;  and  by  Cave,  Du  Pin,  Lon- 
gerue,  Maran,  Milner  {Hist,  of  the  Ch.  i, 
161,  &c.,)  and  others  among  the  modems. — 
Alx)ut  A.D.  140,  he  composed  two  learned 
treatises  against  the  pagans :  Cohortatiu  ad 
Gracos  ami  Oratio  ad  Graces.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  former,  which  is  the  largest, 
is  this:  *The  Greeks  have  no  sources  of 
certain  and  satisihctoiy  knowledge  of  reli- 
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in  France,  whose  only  remaining  writings  are  his  five  books  againgt 
Hereaiee,  which,  though  a  mere  Latin  translation  from  the  Ghreek,  are 


gion.  What  their  poets  state  concerning 
the  gods  is  ridiculous  and  absurd.  Jupiter, 
for  example,  according  to  Homer,  would 
have  been  incarcerated  by  the  other  gods,  if 
thoy  had  not  feared  Bnarcus.  And  Jupi- 
ter himself  betrayed  his  weakness  bj  his 
amours.  Mars  and  Venus  were  wounded 
by  Diomedo,  &c  Thales  derived  all  things 
fh)m  water ;  Anaximenes,  from  air ;  Hera- 
clitus,  from  flre^  &c  But  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  human  mind  to  search  out  divine 
things ;  it  needs  aid  from  above ;  it  must 
be  moved  by  the  divine  ^nt,  as  the  lyre 
must  by  the  plectrum.  This  was  the  fact 
with  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  who,  besides, 
were  much  older  than  the  Gbrecian  poets, 
lawgivers,  and  philosophers.  Even  the 
heathen  writers  admit  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  Jewish  legislation,  f.^.Folemon,  Appion, 
Ptolemy,  Mendesius,  Hellanicus,  &c. ;  and 
Philo,  Josephus,  and  Diodoros  Siculus  con- 
firm it  An  Egyptian  king,  Ptolemy  (Phil- 
adelphus),  therefore,  caused  the  ancient 
Hebrew  books  to  be  translated  into  Greek, 
by  70  men,  who  were  inclosed  in  as  many 
separate  cells :  when  they  had  finished  their 
translations,  they  were  found  perfectly 
agreeing,  not  only  in  the  sense  but  in  the 
words.  Justin  himself  had  seen  the  ves- 
tiges of  these  cells.  The  (Jreeks  derived 
their  best  thoughts  from  the  Hebrews. 
Thus,  Orpheus,  Homer,  Solon,  Pythagoras, 
and  Plato,  are  known  to  have  acquired  their 
best  knowledge  in  Eg3rpt  Hence,  Orpheus, 
the  Sibyls,  Homer,  Sophocles,  &c.,  were 
enabled  to  write  about  the  unity  of  God ; 
the  judgment  after  death,  &c.  When  Plato, 
for  instance,  says :  Virtue  must  be  ^'vr-n  to 
men  by  the  Doity,  he  borrowed  the  idea 
from  the  prophets,  and  to  conceal  the  fact, 
he  substituted  virtue  in  place  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  When  he  says :  Time  began 
with  heaven,  it  is  clear  that  ho  borrowed 
from  Moses'  writings,  &c  Since,  therefore, 
the  Grecian  philosophers  themselves  confess 
their  ignorance,  and  the  Sibyls  direct  to  the 
coming  of  Christ,  men  should  go  to  the  pro- 
phets, as  to  the  source  of  all  truth.' — The 
shorter  work,  entitled,  Oratio  ad  Gract)s, 
is  similar  in  its  contents.  Indeed,  this 
may  sen^e  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ground 
taken  by  the  Christian  fathers  generally,  in 
their  controversies  with  learned  pagans. 
About  A.D.  160,  or,  as  some  think,  10  or  12 
years  earlier,  Justin  presented  his  earliest 
or  long  Apdogjf  for  the  Christians  to  the 
emperor  Ajitoninus  Pius :  and  a  little  before 
his  death,  or  after  A.  d.  160,  his  other  Apo- 
logy^ an  imperfect  copy  of  which  is  impro- 
perly called  his^iw/ Apolo^.  The  substance 
of  the  larger  Apology,  which  is  mtten  with 


little  method,  is  this:  'Why  axe 
condenmed  merely  £ar  their  name,  withoiit 
inquiry  whether  they  are  malefi&cton  ?  Lst 
this  be  investigated;  then  punish  the  goiltj, 
and  let  the  innocent  go  f^«e.  The  Chris- 
tians are  aocosed  of  aSteimn ;  but  mjwUy. 
They  worship  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  prophetic  or  divine  Spirit.  They  oiler 
indeed  no  sacrifices :  but  thej  believe  God 
requires  none.  Christians  are  ridiculed  fm 
expecting  a  kingdom  of  Christ;  bat  qb- 
justly.  The  kingdom  which  they  expect  ii 
not  an  earthly  kingdom ;  if  it  wert^  how 
could  they  so  cheorfidly  meet  death?  Chi» 
tianity  is  not  so  totally  unlike  evaiything 
believed  by  the  pagans.  The  pagans  expect 
a  judgment  after  death ;  so  do  the  Cari^ 
tians.  The  former  make  RhadimanthM 
the  judge ;  the  latter,  Jesus  Christ     Tht 

Jagans  believe  that  many  men  were  sons  of 
upiter ;  Christians  believe  that  Jesns  wti 
the  Son  of  God.  The  pagans  assert  that 
^sculapius  healed  the  sick  in  a  wonderfU 
manner;  Christians  assert  the  nme  of 
Christ,  &c  The  ground  of  this  oor»* 
spondence  lies  in  this,  that  the  demonic 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  pagan  religioi^ 
and  to  whom  the  pagan  wiurship  ia  pail 
copied  beforehand  the  histoir  of  Christy  ia 
order  to  prejudice  the  trutiL  Yet  tbi^ 
omitted  to  copy  the  rroM,  which  is  the  ajh 
propriate  sign  of  the  power  of  Christ  (and 
therefore  it  is  found  indispensable  in  natim^ 
e.g.  in  the  yards  of  a  ship).  Also  by  ths 
ascent  of  Simon  Magus  to  heaven,  thsy 
sought  to  imitate  the  ascension  of  Christ: 
and  since  the  Bomans  themselves  bans 
erected  a  statue  to  this  Simon  as  a  god,  thcj 
should  more  readily  do  the  same  to  Christ 
Christianity  is  true.  This  is  demonstiabls 
from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Hero,  again,  the  antiquity  of  the  Old  Tc^ 
tament  is  asserted ;  and  the  principle  main- 
tained, that  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrews.)  Also,  the  prophecies  of  Chria^ 
concerning  his  ascension  to  heaven,  and  tha 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  have  beaa 
fulfilled,  prove  the  truth  of  dmatianitf. 
Christ  is  the  Logoe  (the  reasof^  or  tnfelfi- 
gence\  of  which  all  men  participate ;  so  that 
every  one  who  has  ever  lived  accordingto 
Zjogos  (reason)  was  a  Christian.  Xha 
demons,  whose  worship  is  prostrated  l^ 
Christianity,  arc  the  authors  of  the  perseea- 
tions  against  Christians.' — Some  points  in 
this  Apology  are  here  omitted,  beoanse  con- 
tained in  the  other  summaries. 

The  shorter  Apology  commences  with  an 
account  of  some  persecutions;  which  an 
ascribed  to  the  malice  of  the  demons.  It 
then  gives  roasona  why  Christians  do  not 
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lendid  monument  of  antiquity.^    Athenagoraa  waa  no  contempt- 
philosopher;  and  his  apology  for  the  Ghxistianfl,  and  hiB  treatise 


nutfidom:  and  sIm^  why  Ood  per- 
pcgiwtcqtion.  *  Ood  entrusted  the  go- 
nent  of  the  irorld  to  angels:  these 
■aids  apostatised  from  CKxl,  and  taking 
n  viTea,  begat  the  demons;  and  by 
and  their  ofEnurin^  the  human  race  is 
cpPTc— od  and  mined.  God  would, 
B  tnis,  have  destroyed  the  world,  had 
t  Wind  it  fat  the  sake  of  the  Chris- 
Tet  it  is  to  be  destroyed  hereafter, 
ij  lire.*  '  Jesus  Christ  is  superior  to 
tea;  lor  no  one  ever  died  for  the  doc- 
of  the  latter.  The  constancy  of  Chris- 
mder  persecution  is  evidence  of  their 
eoca'  These  smnmaties  of  Justin's 
owf  are  ^lecimens  of  the  ground  taken 
r  tikie  ancient  Apologists,  whose  works 
Booe  down  to  us.  Besides  the  four 
I  BOW  mentioned,  Justin  wrote  a  book, 
fmmrtkia  Dei^  pioTing  the  divine  unity^ 
poaitioa  to  polytheism,  by  testimonies 
Ike  Old  Testament^  and  likewise  firom 
I  vriteia.  The  latter  part  of  the  book 
]mur\  ed,— Against  the  Jews  he  oom- 
,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  hit 
pu  cum  JVypMone  Judmo,  He  de- 
Christianity  against  the  Jews,  chiefly 
gian«ntB  firom  the  ancient  prophecies 
fpea  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament, 
•o  wvote  a  book  against  Marcion,  and 
sv  against  all  the  heresies;  both  of 
\  «i«  anfbvtunately  lost  So  are  his 
eonceming  ike  8uul  (in  which  he  col- 
,  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  on 
oi^jjectX  and  his  book  entitled  Psaltes. 
I  aie  several  other  works  now  extant^ 
*  lua  name,  which  are  either  doubted 
ued  to  be  his :  namely,  an  Epistle  to 
isfiM,  and  another  to  Zenas  and 
B0;  146  Questions  and  their  solu' 
to  the  Orthodox  Exposition  of  the 
fmiik  (on  the  Trinity) ;  Metaphysical 
ioms  (Qu^estiones  Grsecanicse)  and 
wm;  Questions  to  the  Greeks^  and  their 
wm  refuted;  a  confutation  of  some 
vUliau  doctrines,  ^c.  Justin's  works 
SL  oonaideiable  folio  volume.  They 
weSH  edited,  Paris,  1636,  reprinted, 
pMv  1686:  but  still  better  in  the  Bene- 
ke  ed.  by  Pnident  Maran,  Paris,  1742. 
hfm  ed.  of  the  Dialogue,  London,  1722, 
s  good.  The  two  Apologies,  with  those 
itullian  and  Minutius  Felix,  are  given 
ig^Ush  hy  W.  Beeves,  London,  1709,  2 
ftffo.  Tr, — English  readers  who  wish 
opinion  of  this  father,  should 
Account  of  the  Writings  and 
of  Justin  Martyr,  by  Bishop 
f.  Nor  should  this  work  be  overlooked 
le  aeholar.  8S\ 
JtKOKQMf  who  waa  actiyo  during  the 


last  half  of  this  century,  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  Asia  Minor,  under  Polycarp  and 
Papias.  About  a.d.  160,  Pothinus  and 
others  went  from  Asia  Minor  to  Lyons  and 
Vienne  in  France;  and  Irenaeus,  then  a 
young  man,  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
those  missionaries.  He  succeeded  Pothinus 
as  Bishop  of  Lyons  in  177,  and  was  mar- 
tyred in  202.  While  a  presbyter  he  waa 
sent  to  Bome,  by  his  church,  conoeminff  the 
a£&ir  of  Montanus.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
composed  the  letter  written  in  the  name  of 
the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  giving 
the  graphic  account  of  their  persecution  in 
A.D.  177.  He  likewise  took  an  active  part 
in  the  controversy  respecting  Easter,  a.d. 
106;  and  wrote  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Bome, 
on  the  subject;  and  also  to  the  presbyter 
Bkstus,  who  was  deposed  at  Bome  during 
that  contest  Euscbius  has  also  preserved 
part  of  a  letter  of  his  to  Florinus,  an  apos- 
tate to  Chiosticiem,  with  whom  Irenseus  nad 
been  intimate  in  his  youth.  Some  other 
small  works  of  his  are  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients. See  Eusebius,  H,  E,  v.  15,  20,  24, 
26 ;  Jerome,  de  Soriptor,  Illitstr.  cap.  35. 
— But  the  great  work  of  L%nseus  is  his 
examination  and  confutation  of  the  mis- 
named (7i^is)  knowledge  in  five  books, 
commonly  called  Libri  contra  Hareses,  The 
work  IB  altogether  polemic,  and  is  directed 
particularly  against  Valentinus,  yet  so  as  to 
be  a  confutation  of  all  the  Gnostics,  and  a 
defence  of  the  catholic  faith  against  most  of 
the  heretics  of  that  age.  The  book  contains 
much  information  respecting  the  early  here- 
tics, their  origin,  sentiments,  and  charac- 
ters ;  also  respecting  the  state  of  theological 
science  in  that  age,  the  doctrines  generally 
received  and  taught^  and  the  manner  of 
stating  and  defending  theuL  But  unfor- 
tunately, the  original  Greek  is  lost^  except 
the  extracts  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Epi- 
phanius,  [Hippolytusj,  and  others ;  and  Uie 
Latin  translation,  which  is  very  ancient,  is 
extremely  barbarous,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
intelligible. — Lrenseus  was  an  ardent  and 
sincere  Christian,  and  a  discreet  and  ami- 
able man.  He  possessed  considerable 
learning  and  influence.  As  an  interpreter 
of  Scripture,  like  all  the  early  fathers,  he 
was  too  fond  of  tracing  allegories. — See,  con- 
cerning his  life  and  writings,  Cave,  Du  Pin, 
Massuet  (works  of  Irensus),  the  Ada  SanC' 
tor.  June,  torn.  v.  p.  336.  Histoire  lit- 
tiraire  de  la  France,  i.  61,  and  Milner, 
Hi^t.  oj  the  Ch.  century  iii.  ch.  i.  voL  i.  p. 
216. — The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  by 
Grabe,  Lond.  1702,  fol,  and  the  Beneilic- 
tine  by  Massuet,  Paris,  1710,  and  Venice, 
1731,  2  torn.  foL    TV-.— Upon  this  fiithcr 
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on  the  Eesurrection  of  the  body^  display  both  learning  and  genius.^ 
TJieaphilnSf  bishop  of  Antioch,  has  left  us  three  books,  addressed  to 
one  Autolycus,  in  defence  of  Christianity,  which  are  erudite  but  not 
well  digested.^  Clemeiia  AlexamlHnuSy  a  presbyter,  and  head  of  the 
catechetic  school  at  Alexandria,  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and 
especially  in  the  works  of  ancient  authors.  This  is  manifest  from  the 
works  of  his  that  remain;  namely,  his  Stromatdy^  his  PasdagogvSf 
and  ad  Gh^ctcoa  ExIioHatio.  But  he  was  infected  with  very  great 
errors,  into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  his  excessive  love  of  philosophy : 
nor  are  his  works  to  be  commended  for  good  arrangement  and 
perspicuity  of  style/     In  the  Latin  language,  scarcely  any  one  in  this 


and  his  work  fuU  information  wiU  bo 
found,  in  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  8.  Irenteus^  by  J.  Beaven, 
Lend.  i841.     &] 

*  [Atheuagoras,  one  of  the  mast  elogant 
and  able  "writors  the  churoh  h;is  prodiu'tnl,  is 
scarcely  mentioned  by  any  of  the  fathers. 
Methodius,  about  a.d.  285,  quottHi  from  him 
(a«'('  Epiphan.  Httres,  65) ;  Philip  SideU^s, 
al>out  A.i>.  400,  ^ves  some  hime  account  of 
him  (in  Dodwell's  Dins,  on  Irenaiu$,  p.  408); 
and  Photius  {Biblioth^a),  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, speaks  of  him.  This  is  all  the  fathers 
tell  UM.  It  appears  from  the  title  of  his 
Aj^ology,  that  he  was  a  Christian  philosopher 
of  Athens;  and  tliat  he  wrote  his  Apology 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Marcus  and 
Commoilus. — Philip  Sidftes,  who  is  a  writer 
of  litthr  credit,  says,  that  he  presided  in  the 
8chcK)l  at  Alexandria,  }>efore  I*anta?nus; 
which  is  contradicted  by  Eusebius ;  and 
that  he  was  convertiKl  to  Christianity  l.)y 
roiiding  the  Scriptures  with  a  design  to 
confute  them,  which  may  be  true.  Dr. 
Moahoim,  in  his  Diss,  de  vera  <Biate  Apolo- 
getici  Athenaq.  (Disstrft.  ad  Hist.  Ecvles, 
i.  269,  &c.)  iias  proved,  that  the  Apology 
was  written  a.d.  177,  the  vt-ry  year  of  tho 
persecutions  at  Lyons  and  Vienue.  Athena- 
gords  descants  on  the  same  topics  as  Justin 
Martyr,  and  employs  the  same  argimieuts ; 
but  his  composition  is  imminst-ly  superior 
as  to  style  and  m«'thod.  —  His  other  work, 
de  Resurrect ione,  is  written  with  eqiml  ele- 
gance, and  contains  the  arguments  use<l  in 
that  age,  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrect ion  of  the  Ixxly  against  the  objections 
of  philosophers.  His  works,  besides  Wing 
priut<*d  s<'psirately  by  Edw.  Dechair,  Ox- 
ford, 1706,  8vo,  are  commonly  subjoined  to 
thost!  of  Justin  IVIartyr;  and  the  best  edi- 
tions are  those  of  Gmbe,  Lond.  1802,  and 
Massuet,  Paris,  1710.     Tr.] 

'  [Theophilus  was  made  bishop  of  An- 
tioch  in  Syria,  a.d.  168,  and  died  about 
A.D.  182  or  183.  Th<!  Ix^st  accounts  of  him, 
by  the  ancients,  are  those  of  Eusel^iiis, 
//.  E.  iv.  20,  23,  and  Jerome,  de  Scriptur. 
Blustr.  c.  25.  —  He  appcan)  to  have  been  a 


convert<>d  pagan,  a  man  of  ivadlng,  a  de- 
cided and  active  Christian  pastor,  sound  in 
faith,  and  zealous  for  the  truth.  He  is  not 
metaphysical,  but  still  is  rather  a  diy  and 
aifpimentativc  writer.  He  composed  a  book 
against  Hermogenes;  and  anc^cr  againrt 
Marcion ;  and  a  Commentaiy  on  the  four 
Gospttls :  all  of  which  are  lost.  His  grait 
work,  and  the  only  ono  which  has  reached 
us,  is  his  three  books,  addressed  to  his 
pagan  friend  Autolycns,  in  vindication  of 
Christianity.  Here  he  takes  much  the  same 
groimd  with  Justin  Martyr  and  the  othvr 
Apologists :  but  he  descends  more  into  de- 
tail, in  his  proofs  from  Scripture  and  from 
history.  He  is  fond  of  allegorical  and  £in- 
ciful  interpn^tations,  and  on  them  rests  a 
large  pirt  of  his  arguments.  For  ezam{de: 
alx>ut  the  middle  of  the  second  book  he 
makes  (^i'  ip'xS)  >^  ^^^  heginningj  Qen.  i.  1, 
to  mt^n,  bif  Christ.  The  constitution  bj 
which  v(ig(^tables  spring  up  from  seeds  and 
roots,  was  designed  to  teach  the  rp«unce- 
tion  of  our  bodies.  The  dry  lands  va> 
rounded  by  seas,  denote  the  church  sur- 
rounded by  enemies.  The  sun  is  a  type  of 
God,  as  the  moon  is  of  man,  that  tttSL 
changeable  cn^ature.  The  three  days  pre- 
ceding the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon 
{rinroi  citrlv  rpiiios  rod  6eov)  are  typi- 
cal of  the  Trinity  of  (Jod,  and  his  Woro, 
and  his  Wisdom.  (This  is  said  to  be  the 
earliest  occurrence  of  the  word  TWniYjfin 
the  writings  of  the  fathers.)  The  fixed  star^ 
among  which  the  sun  moves,  indicate 
right^-ous  and  holy  men  who  serve  God; 
and  the  planets  denote  heretics  and  apos- 
tate's, &c.  &c. — Yet  the  work  is  not  all  of 
this  character.  It  contains  much  that  is 
instructive  and  solid,  and  is  written  in  a 
plain,  familiiir  style.     TV.] 

'  ['  Stromataj  or  Tapestrff-work,  ixom 
the  variety  of  its  contents.  —  Clement*^ 
Strninata  (a.d.  200)  was  written  with  a 
design  of  converting  the  learned  heathen.' 
Ne^inau's  Arians,  53,  74.     S.] 

*  [Titus  Flavins  Clemens,  whether  bom 
at  Athens  or  Alexandria,  was  a  pagan  in 
early  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  pihilo- 
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centary  illustrated  the  Christian  religion,  except  Teti^uUian.  He  was 
at  first  a  jurisconsult,  then  a  presbyter  at  Carthage,  and  at  last  a 
follower  of  Montanua.  We  have  various  short  works  of  his,  which 
aim  either  to  explain  and  defend  the  truth,  or  to  excite  piety.  Which 
were  the  greatest^  his  excellences  or  his  defects,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
He  possessed  great  genius,  but  it  was  wild  and  unchastened.  His  piety 
was  aetive  and  fervent,  but  likewise  gloomy  and  austere.  He  had  a 
great  fund  of  literature  and  learning,  but  he  was  fickle  and  credulous, 
and  rather  subtle  than  solid.  ^ 


tophy.  He  traveUed  in  Greece,  in  sontli 
Italy,  in  Ccele-Syria,  in  Palestine,  and 
lasUj  in  E^ypt,  where  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Pantsenos^  the  master  of  the  Christian 
school  at  Alexandria.  Becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, he  was  made  a  presbyter  of  the  Alex- 
andrian chnrch,  ana  succeeded  his  pre- 
ceptor Pantaenua,  as  master  of  the  catechetic 
or  diTinity  schooL  He  taught  with  great 
applanse  during  the  reimi  of  Severus  (a.d. 
193 — 211),  and  had  Ongen  and  other  emi- 
nent men  of  the  third  century  for  pupils.  — 
About  202,  he  retired  into  Palestine  and 
STria,  for  a  short  time,  to  avoid  persecution. 
rie  is  sappoaed  to  have  died  aljout  220.  — 
Clement  had  vast  learning,  a  lively  ima- 
gination, great  fluency,  considerable  dis- 
crimination, and  was  a  bold  and  inde- 
pendent speculator.  That  he  had  true 
piety,  and  held  the  essential  truths  of  the 
Got^^^l,  is  admitted  by  all ;  but  no  one  of 
the  fiithers,  except  Ongen,  has  been  more 
censured,  in  modem  times,  for  an  excessive 
attachment  to  philosophy  or  metaphysical 
theology.  He  was  a  true  Eclectic^  which  he 
also  professed  to  be ;  that  is,  he  followed  no 
master  implicitly,  but  examined  and  judged 
for  himself.  Yet  his  education  and  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  he  lived,  led  him  to  lean 
towards  Platonism  and  Stoicism.  His  great 
error  was,  that  he  overrated  the  value  of 
philosophy,  or  human  reason,  as  a  guide  in 
matters  of  religion.  He  also  indulged  his 
imagination,  as  all  the  learned  of  this 
Mast  did,  to  excess ;  and  construed  the  Bible 
auFgorically  and  fancifully.  —  His  tlireo 
principcil  works,  which  have  reached  us, 
constitute  one  whole.  His  Exkortatio  ad 
Grtfcoa  was  intended  to  convince  and  con- 
Teit  pagans.  It  exposes  the  nakedness  of 
pfjjtneism,  and  demonstrates  the  truth  and 
«xcr Hence  of  Christianity.  His  PtBdagogus^ 
in  three  books,  was  intended  to  instruct  a 
young  convert  in  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  \b  an  indifferent  performance, 
dwells  much  on  trivial  rules  of  conduct, 
and  does  not  go  to  the  bottom  even  of  ex- 
ternal monility.  His  Strojnata,  in  eight 
bookn  (the  last  of  which  is  not  the  genuine 
eighth  book),  ar»»  written  without  method, 
or  in  a  most  discursive  manner.  In  thorn 
Clement  attempts  to  give  the  world  his 


most  profound  thoughts  and  speculations  on 
theology  and  the  kindred  sciences. — He  has 
also  left  us  a  practical  treatise,  entitled, 
Quis  dives  ille  sit,  qui  salvetur?  in  which 
his  object  is  to  show  to  what  temptations 
and  dangers  the  rich  are  exposed.  Th(»ro 
are  ascribed  to  him,  and  printed  with  his 
works,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dotus  and  the  oriental  philosophy  (the  con- 
tents of  some  one's  note  book  respecting 
the  Qnostics),  and  selections  from  the  pro- 
phets (of  no  great  value),  which  may  be 
taken  from  the  loose  papers  of  Clement,  yet 
are  dubious.  —  Eusebius  and  Jerome  men- 
tion works  of  his,  which  are  now  lost.  Of 
these,  the  principal  are  Libri  VIII.  Hypoty- 
poseon^  a  compendious  exposition  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  The  others  were 
tracts:  de  Paschate,  de  JejuniOy  de  Ohtrrc- 
tatione,  Exkortatio  ad  Patitntiam,  and 
Canon  Eccfesiasticus,  or  de  Cananibus  Ec- 
clt'siasticis.  — The  character  and  writings  of 
Clement  have  bticn  elaborat<4y  investigat<?d 
by  various  persons,  among  whom  are  N.  le 
Nourry  {Apparat.  ad  BiMioth.  Patr.\  J.  G. 
Wulch  {MisceiJanea  Sacra),  J.  Bruck(*r 
{Hist.  Crit.  Philos.\  and  A.  Neander,  Kir- 
chcngesch,  vol.  i.  —  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Potter,  Oxon.  1715,  fol. 
Tr.  — Bishop  Kaye  hiis  rendered  amphs  in- 
formation ujxm  this  Father,  universally  ac- 
cessible, in  Some  Account  of  ihf  Writings 
and   Opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

*  Those  who  wish  further  information 
concerning  those  writers,  thoir  defects  and 
their  works,  are  directed — an«l  the  direction 
is  given  once  for  all  —  to  consult  tliose  au- 
thors who  treat  professedly  of  the  Ecclewias- 
ticral  Writers ;  namely,  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Bihliothca  Graca  and  Bihlioth.  Latina. 
"W.  Cave,  Historia  Litttraria  Scriptor. 
Ecclcs.  L.  Ellies  du  Pin  and  Remigius 
Collier,  mthoiT  Bihliothecas  of  Ecclesiastical 
Writ<'rs  in  French,  and  oth(?rs. 

[Quintus  Septimius  Florons  Tertullianus 
was  the  son  of  a  pagan  centurion  of  pro- 
consular rank,  and  bom  at  Carthage  about 
A.i).  160.  Ho  was  bred  to  tho  law ;  but  bo- 
coming  a  Christian,  was  made  a  proshj-tor 
in  the  church  of  Carthage,  whore  ho  ap- 
pears to  have  spent  his  whole  life.    About 
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A.D.  200,  he  embraced  the  sentiments  of 
the  Moutunists,  which  he  afterwards  de- 
fended with  his  usual  ardour.  He  is  said 
to  hare  lived  to  a  groat  age,  and  jet  he  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  A.D.  220. — 
Jerome  de  Scriptor,  Ulustr,  c.  53.  Euse- 
bius,  Chronicon,  ann.  16  Seven',  and  others, 
give  him  a  high  character.  Jerome  tells 
us,  that  Cvprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was 
accustomed  to  read  some  portions  of  his 
works  daily;  and  in  calling  for  this  author, 
ust-d  to  say,  Da  magistrum,  bring  my  master. 
Ho  wrote  with  great  force,  and  displayed 
much  both  of  erudition  and  acutenoss  ;  but 
his  style  is  concise,  harsh,  and  extremely 
difficult  for  modem  readers.  His  diction 
and  his  spirit^  too,  it  has  been  supposed, 
were  extensively  propagated  in  the  Latin 
church.  —  His  works  consist  of  about  30 
short  treatises,  and  are  nearl;^  all  of  a 
polemic  cast,  argumentative,  vituperative, 
and  severe.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes;  namely,  apologetic^  or,  in 
controversy  with  Pagans  and  Jews ;  —  doc- 
trinaly  or  confutations  of  heretics; — and 
morale  in  defence  or  confutation  of  cert;iin 
practices  or  rules  of  conduct. — Of  the  first 
class,  are  his  Apologeticus  and  Ad  Natiom's 
JAltri  IL  These  are  only  differt»nt  editions 
of  the  same  work,  and  were  composed  al)out 
A.D.  198:  de  Testimonio  Aninue;  the  testi- 
mony of  conscience  or  common  sense  to  the 
truths  maintained  by  Christians :  ad  Sca- 
pulam,  a  pagan  magistrate ;  an  expostula- 
tion with  him  (a.d.  211):  adversus  Judieos; 
proving  from  the  Old  Tcjstament  that  Josus 
was  the  Messiah,  and  Christianity  true. — In 
all  these,  he  takes  the  same  ground  with 
Justin  Martyr  and  the  other  apologists  of 
that  age. — Of  the  second  or  doctrinal  class, 
are,  cf«  Baptismo;  against  one  Quintilla^ 
who  rejected  baptism  altogether  t  de  Pra- 
scriptionibus  H(er€ticorum\  a  confutation  of 
all  heresies  collectively,  on  general  princi- 
ples :  Libn  V.  Adv.  Narcioiiem  (a.d.  207), 
and  single  books  against  the  Valentinions, 
PraxcAS,  and  Hermogenes:  Scorpiace,  or 
Scorpiacum,  adv,  Gnosticos,  or  de  bono 
wartyrii ;  that  is,  an  Antidote  against  the 
Scorpions,  i.e.  the  Gnostics,  who  have  no 
martyrs  among  them :  de  Came  Christi ; 
that  Christ  truly  died  on  the  cross ;  main- 
tained against  the  Docetse:  de  liesurrec- 
tione ;  of  the  same  tenor  with  the  last :  de 
Anima\  against  the  philosophers;  their 
notions  of  the  soul  confuted.  In  attacking 
the  hert^tics,  he  takes  much  the  same  ground 
with  Irenoeus.  —  Most  of  his  works  of  the 
third  class  were  written  after  he  became  a 
Montanist,  and  are  in  defence  of  the  rigid 
principles  of  that  sect,  or  in  cj>position  to 
the  opinions  and  practice  of  Christians  in 
generjil.  The  two  first,  however,  were 
written  in  his  early  life,  and  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent   character;    viz.   de   Oratione;    on 


prayer  in  general,  tnd  the  Lord*!  pmyer  in 
(^articular :  Liber  ad  Martyres ;  designed 
to  comfort  and  animate  them  in  their  dying 
moments ;  de  Spectaevlis,  and  de  Jdolth 
latria;  warnings  to  Christians  against  at- 
tending theatres,  and  other  idolatrous  rites: 
Libri  II.  ad  ttxorem ;  warning  her  againsta 
second  marriage,  if  she  shookl  beeome  a 
widow ;  and  especially  against  marrying  a 
pagan :  de  Panitentia ;  on  penance  and 
humiliation  for  sin :  de  Patientia. — All  the 
preceding  of  this  class  were  probably 
written  bi'fore  he  became  an  avowed  Mon- 
tanist : — de  Corona  Militis ;  justifving  and 
commending  a  soldier  who  rcftisea  a  mili- 
tary crown,  and  was  punished  for  it:  de 
Veiandis  Virainibus;  against  the  custom 
of  the  young  ladies  appearing  abroad  un- 
veiled; de  nabitu  Nutiebri;  reprphensioD 
of  the  ladies  for  their  attention  to  dress :  de 
CuHu  Fctminantm;  much  the  some;  on 
their  adorning  their  persons :  de  Fuoa  m 
Persecutione ;  that  no  one  shoold  retire  for 
safety  in  time  of  persecution :  &korUitio 
CastitatiSy  and  de  Mofwgamia ;  two  tracts 
on  the  same  subject;  namely,  the  crimi- 
nality of  second  marriages:  de  J^iume 
adv.  Psychicos;  against  the  orthodox,  in 
defence  of  the  Montanist  principles  about 
fasting :  de  Piidicitia ;  that  offendera,  espe- 
cially by  unchastitr,  should  never  be  re- 
stored to  communion  in  the  church:  de 
Pallio ;  against  wearing  the  Roman  toga^ 
and  recommending,  in  ^ce  of  it,  the  Gre- 
cian pallium  or  cloak.  —  These  are  all  the 
works  of  Tertullian  which  have  reached  ns. 
Among  his  lost  works,  were  seven  books  in 
defence  of  the  Montanists ;  one  on  the  Be- 
liever*s  hope ;  one  on  Paradise ;  and  one  on 
Aaron's  garments.  The  best  editions  of  his 
works  are  by  Rigaltius,  Paris,  1684  and 
1641,  fol.,  and  by  Semler,  Halle,  1769—75, 
5  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  sixth  vol.  by  WindoH^ 
containing  indices  and  a  Glossary,  1776. 
[Translation  in  Library  of  the  Fatkire,  OjL 
vol.  10.     Ed.] 

(Full  information  upon  this  Father  and 
the  religion  of  his  day,  will  be  found  in  a 
work  by  Bp.  Koye,  published  while  he  held 
the  see  of  Bristol,  entitled,  7%e  Eodeeiae- 
tical  History  of  the  Second  and  7%ird 
Centuries^  illustrated  from  the  writinge  <j/ 
Tertullian,     S.) 

Besides  the  writers  above  mentioned, 
whose  works  have  been  preserved,  there 
were  many  others  in  this  century,  of  whose 
works  we  have  only  extracts  preserved  by 
the  fathers.  Of  these,  a  catalogue,  embrac- 
ing such  as  arc  mentioned  by  Ensebius 
in  his  Ecchs.  History^  and  by  Jerome,  de 
Script^mhus  Illustribus,  is  here  subjoined. 

Papias,  bp.  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
contemporary  with  Ignatius,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  He  wrote  five 
books,  containing  traditional  accounts  of 
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Chri0t»  hiB  apostles;  and  others  of  the  primi- 
tiTe  times.  He  is  said  to  haye  advocated 
the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium.  Euseb. 
xiL  39.  Jerome^  c.  18.  IrentBus  adv.  Haer. 
T.  33. 

Qnadratos^  bp.  of  Athens.  He  wrote  an 
Apology  for  the  Chiistians,  presented  to  the 
emperor  Adzian,  aj>.  123  or  131.  Euseb. 
iT.  3.     Jerome,  c  19. 

Aristides,  an  eloquent  Gliristian  phi- 
loso^ier  of  Athens,  at  the  same  time 
praented  an  Apology.  Enseb.  It.  3.  Je- 
rome, c  20. 

Affripps  OsstoTy  oontemponzy  with  the 
tvousL  He  was  "  a  Tezy  learned  man," 
and  wrote  a  confiitatacm  of  the  24  books  of 
Basflidea  the  heretie.  Enseb.  iv.  7.  Je- 
rome^ e.  21. 

Hegeaippos^  a  oonyerted  Jew,  who  re- 
aded  at  Corinth  and  at  Rome.  He  wrote, 
aboat  A-D.  160,  five  books,  now  lost,  of 
Ecdesiaatical  Histcny,  from  the  cmcifizion 
of  Cbfiat  to  his  own  times.  Euseb.  t.  8, 
22 ;  and  iiL  19,  20,  32.    Jerome,  c.  22. 

llelito,  bp.  of  Sardis.  He  wrote  an 
Apology,  besides  Tsrious  short  works; 
nasMpfy,  ds  FucA^  (the  time  of  Easter) ; 
Je  Vita  Prophetamm;  de  Ecdesia;  de  Lie 
Dominica;  de  SeneUnu ;  de  Fide;  De 
FiatmaU;  de  Anima  et  Corpore;  de  Bajh- 
tintaie ;  de  Veritate ;  ae  Generatione 
CkrisU;  de  PropMetia;  de  PhUoxenia;  a 
book  entitled  Ctavie  ;  de  Diaboto,  de  Apo- 
cafypei  Mkamme,  de  Corporato  Deo.  Euseb. 
IT.  26.  Jerome,  a  24.  [Fragments  of 
Melito^  and  a  work  which  some  have  sup- 
posed to  be  his  Outvie^  are  published  in  the 
MeUegfium  Soleemenee,  vdL  u.    and   iiL 

ApoUinaris,  bp.  of  Hierapolis  in  Phiygia, 
A.  D.  170.  He  wrote  an  Apology ;  five  books 
•p^»«»  the  pagans ;  de  Veritate^  libri  ii. ; 
miw.  CatapkrygoM ;  adv,  Judaoe,  labri  iL 
Eoseb.  iT.  27.    Jerom^  c.  16. 

Dionysins,  bp.  of  Corinth,  from  about 
a.D.  170.  He  was  an  active  sind  influential 
man,  and  wrote  valuable  Epistles  to  the 
chnrehea  of  %)arta,  Athens,  Kicomedia,  Gor- 
tjiia»  and  otneis  in  Crete;  Amastris,  and 
othen  in  Pontos ;  and  to  Pinjrtos,  a  Cretan 
bpL,  and  Yicioi^  bp.  of  Bome.  Euseb.  iT. 
23.    Jerome,  c.  27. 

Tatian«  a  rhetorician,  and  disciple  of 
Justin  Martyr.  After  the  death  of  Justin, 
he  awerred  from  the  common  path,  and 
became  founder  of  a  rigorous  sect  called 
Eneratitea.  He  flourished  about  a-d.  170, 
and  wrote  an  Apology,  under  the  title  of 
Oratio  contra  Grwcoe,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  oaoally  printed  with  the  works  of  Justin 
Martyr.  He  is  said  to  haTo  composed  many 
other  works;  among  which  a  Diateeearon^ 
or  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospele,  and  a 
tivatise  on  Perfection  after  the  pattern  of 
Christ,  axe  particularly  mentioned.    Euseb. 


iT.  29.    Jerome,  c  29.     Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
iii.  12. 

Musanus,  of  the  same  age,  wrote  against 
the  Encratites.  Jerome,  c  31.  Eulseb.  iv. 
28. 

Modestus,  of  the  same  age,  wrote  a  book 
against  Marcion,  which  Eusebius  says  ex- 
ceeded all  other  confutations  of  that  heretic 
Euseb.  iv.  25.     Jerome,  c.  32. 

Bardesanes,  a  Syrian  of  Edessa,  of  the 
same  age,  an  eloquent  and  acute  reasoner. 
He  was  first  a  Valentinian ;  but  afterwards 
wrote  sgainst  that  and  other  sects.  His 
works  were  numerous,  which  his  admirers 
translated  from  Syriac  into  Ghreek.  His 
dialogues  sgainst  Marcion,  and  his  treatise 
on  Fate,  are  particularly  commended.  Eu- 
seb. iv.  30.    Jerome,  c  33. 

Victor,  bp.  of  Bome,  a.  d.  194 — 203. 
His  zeal  respecting  the  right  day  for  Eas- 
ter, led  him  to  write  several  Epi  sties  on 
that  subject  Euseb.  v.  24.  Jerome,  c.  34. 
Nothing  of  his  remains ;  though  two  spu- 
rious EpisUcs  with  his  name  are  still 
extant. 

Pantsenus,  a  Christian  philosopher  of 
Alexandria,  and  head  of  the  catechetio 
school  there,  before  Clement.  He  was  a 
learned  and  active  Christian;  and  wrote 
much,  particularly  in  explanation  of  the 
Scriptures;  but  none  of  his  works  remain. 
He  visited  India,  or  Arabia  Felix,  as  a 
missionary,  and  had  vast  influence  in  the 
church.     Euseb.  v.  10.     Jerome,  c.  36. 

Rhodon,  an  Asiatic  Greek,  but  educated 
at  Rome  under  Tatian.  He  wrote  much, 
and  in  particular  on  the  Hexoemeron  (tho 
six  days  of  creation);  a  treatise  against 
Marcion ;  and  another  against  the  Phrygians 
or  Cataphrygians,  the  disciples  of  Montanus. 
Euseb.  V.  13.     Jerome,  c.  37. 

Miltiades,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus  a.d.  180 — 192.  He  wrote  an 
Apology ;  a  work  against  the  Cataphrygians; 
two  books  against  the  pagans;  and  two 
others  against  the  Jews.  Euseb.  v.  17. 
Jerome,  c.  89. 

ApoUonius,  an  eloquent  Greek  writer, 
author  of  a  long  and  much  valued  confuta- 
tion of  the  Cataphrygians.  Euseb.  v.  18. 
Jerome,  c  40. 

Serapion,  ordained  bp.  of  Antioch  a.  d. 
191.  He  wrote  an  Epistle  concerning  the 
Montamsts,  or  Cataphiygians ;  another  to 
Domninus,  an  apostate  to  Judaism ;  and 
a  tract  concerning  the  spurious  Gospel 
ascribed  to  Peter.  Eusob.  vL  12.  Jerome, 
c.  41. 

Apollonius,  a  Roman  senator  and  mart3T 
under  Commodus.  His  eloquent  defence  at 
his  trial  was  committed  to  writing.  Euseb. 
V.  21.     Jerome,  c.  42. 

Under  the  reigns  of  Commodus  and 
Severus,  or  a.d.  180 — 211,  lived  sevewl 
writers,  mentioned  summarily  by  Euseb.  v. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OP  RELIGION   AND  THEOLOGY. 

{  1.  Religion  yet  simple — §  2.  Was  gradually  changed — §  3.  Thia  proved  by  an  example 
— §  4.  Attention  to  the  Scriptures — §  6.  Faults  of  interpreters —  §  6.^Stat«  of  dogmatic 
theology  —  §  7.  Polemics  of  tliis  age  —  §  8.  Excellences  and  defects  of  the  controrer- 
sialists  —  §  9.  Writers  on  practical  religion  —  §  10.  Merits  of  the  fathers  in  regard  to 
practical  religion — §  11.  Twofold  system  of  practical  religion  —  §  12.  Henoe  the 
Ascetics —  §  13.  Causes  of  their  rise  —  §  14.  Their  progress—  $  15.  Origin  of  pionu 
frauds  —  §  16.  A  Christian  life,  and  the  discipline  of  offenders  —  §  17.  Public  peaii- 
tence  modelled  according  to  the  rules  of  the  pagan  mysteries. 

§  1.  The  whole  Christian  system  was  still  comprised  in  a  few  precepts 
and  propositions;  nor  did  the  teachers  publicly  advance  any  doctrines 
besides  those  contained  in  what  is  called  the  Apostlss*  Creed.  In 
their  manner  of  handling  these  doctrines,  there  was  nothing  subtle, 
profoimd,  or  distant  from  common  apprehension.  This  will  not 
appear  strange,  if  we  reflect  that  no  controversy  had  yet  been  moved 
respecting  those  important  points  of  religion  about  which  contests 
afterwards  arose,  and  that  the  bishops  were  generally  plain,  un- 
learned men,  more  distinguished  for  their  piety  than  for  their  genius 
and  eloquence. 

§  2.  Yet  insensibly,  from  this  venerable  simplicity,  there  was  a 
considerable  departure ;  many  points  were  more  critically  investigated, 
and  more  artificially  stated  ;  many  principles  also,  and  these  none  of 
the  solidest,  were  imprudently  transferred  from  philosophy  to  the 
holier  system.  Of  this  change  the  reasons  were  chiefly  two.  One  lay 
in  the  disposition  of  certain  teachers,  who  wished  to  make  Christianity 
appear  in  harmony  with  the  decisions  of  philosophy,  and  thought  it  a 
.fine  thing  to  state  Christian  precepts  in  the  language  of  philosophers, 
civilians,  and  rabbins.  The  other  came  from  the  discussions  with  oppo- 
nents and  cornipters  of  the  truth.  In  studying  to  meet  these,  learned 
men  were  sometimes  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  itself,  to 
state  with  an  accuracy  hitherto  unknown,  propositions  that  had  never 
been  defined  before,  and  to  keep  them  within  certain  limitations. 

§  3.  WTioever  wishes  for  an  example,  need  only  consider  the  notions 
which  began  to  get  afloat  in  this  age,  respecting  the  state  of  souls 
when  separated  from  the  body.  Jeaus  and  his  apostles  simply  taught 
that  the  spirits  of  holy  men  on  leaving  the  body  were  received  into 

27,  and  by  Jerome,  c   46 — 51 :   namely ,  "wrote  on  the  Resurrection ;  and  Arabianui 

Heraclitus,   author  of    a    Commentary  on  composed  some  doctrinal  tracta. 
PauTa  Epistles ;    Maximus,  who  yrrote  on         All  the  preceding  wrote  in  Greek,  except 

the   Origin  of  Evil  and   the   Creation  of  Bardesanes,  who  composed  in  Syriac,  and 

Matter ;  Candidua  and  Appion,  who  wrote  Victor,   and    ApoUoniua  the  martyr,  who 

on  the  Hexaimeron  (Gen,  ch.  i.);  Sextua  wrote  in  Latin.     TV.] 
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heayen,  and  that  those  of  the  wicked  went  to  hell.  And  this  satisfied 
the  first  disciples  of  Christy  in  whom  there  was  more  piety  than 
curiosity.  But  this  plain  doctrine  was  materially  injured,  when 
Christians  were  induced  to  agree  with  the  Platonics  and  others,  that 
only  the  souls  of  heroes,  and  of  men,  without  littleness  or  grossness, 
were  borne  aloft;  while  others,  kept  down  by  a  weight  of  fleshly  lusts, 
went  oflF  to  the  realms  below,  and  did  not  emerge  into  light  until 
every  stain  was  purged  away.*  From  the  time  when  this  opinion 
began  to  prevail,  the  martyrs  only  were  represented  and  believed  to 
be  happy  immediately  after  death ;  to  others  was  assigned  some  obscure 
region,  in  which  they  should  be  detained,  either  till  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  or  at  all  events,  till  stains,  which  disqualify  for  heaven, 
should  cling  to  them  no  more.  Hence,  how  many  and  how  great  are 
the  errors  that  have  spnmg !  how  many  the  vain  ceremonies  I  how 
many  the  debasing  superstitions  I 

§  4.  They  all  revered  the  holy  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith  and 
truth  ;  and,  therefore,  wished  them  to  be  in  the  hands  of  alL  Upon 
translations  of  them  into  other  languages,  we  have  already  spoken. 
We  shall  here  speak  only  of  the  expositors.  The  first  Christian  who 
composed  explanations  of  the  sacred  volume,  was,  if  I  mistake  not, 
PanUxnvs,  the  master  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  But  Divine 
Providence  has  so  ordered,  that  none  of  his  writings  have  reached 
us.  The  Hypotyposes^  also,  of  Clemens  AlexandrxnuSy  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  expoimded  detached  passages  from  all  the  sacred  books, 
have  been  lost ;  and  likewise  his  Commentate  on  tlie  canonical 
Epistles.  Tatian  composed  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels^  which  has 
[not]  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.*  Justin  Martyr  explained  the 
Apocalypse ;  Theophilus  of  Antioch  elucidated  the  four  Gospels ;  and 
[many]  others  expounded  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  All 
these  works  are  now  lost. 

§  5.  But  this  loss  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  since  it  is  certain  that 
of  these  expositors,  no  one  could  be  pronounced  eminent  and  luminous. 
They  all  believed  the  language  of  Scripture  to  contain  two  meanings : 
the  one  obtrUyus,  and  corresponding  with  the  direct  import  of  the 
words ;  the  other  recondite,  and  concealed  under  the  words,  like  a  nut 
by  the  shelL  The  former  they  neglected,  as  of  little  value,  their  study 
chiefly  being  to  extract  the  latter ;  in  other  words,  they  were  more 
intent  on  throwing  obscurity  over  the  sacred  writings,  by  the  fictions 
of  their  own  imaginations,  than  on  searching  out  the  true  meanings  of 
them.  Some  also,  and  this  is  stated  especially  of  Clement,  accommo- 
dated the  divine  oracles  to  the  precepts  of  philosophy.  Expositors  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  met  at  the  outset,  in  the  excessive  and  almost 


'  I  have  treated  laigelj  of  these  senti- 
mtmta  of  the  andentt),  and  especially  of  tho 
PUtonics,  in  my  notes  on  K.  Cudworth's 
InUiUetual  System,  ii.  1036. 

'  [I  cannot  but  think  there  must  be  a 
givat  typographical  error  in  the  original  of 
this  sentience.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  believe, 
that  Dr,  Moaheim  held  to  the  lopg  exploded 


notion,  that  either  of  those  ffarmonifs  of 
tlio  four  Gospels,  which  we  have  in  the 
Bihiiotheca  Patru?n,  could  be  the  genuine 
work  of  Tatian.  See  Prudentius  Maran, 
Diss.  xiii.  c.  12,  §  5,  6,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Justin  Martyr,  ^c,  and  repub- 
lished by  Sprenger,  Thesaurtu  Rei  Patris- 
ticOi  touL  ii     j^.] 
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divine  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  version,  known  as  the  Septoagint^ 
by  an  obstacle  to  the  production  of  any  thing  praiseworthy  and  out  of 
the  common  way. 

§  6.  A  system  of  Christian  theology,  so  far  as  we  can  leam,  was 
composed  by  no  one  in  this  age,  The  tracts  otArcJnaniLe,  de  doffmaU 
Ckriatiano,  having  been  all  lost,  we  cannot  tell  what  they  were.  The 
five  books  of  Papias,  de  Dictis  Chrieti  et  Apostolorum,  or  EocplaruUiio 
arcuyuloi^m  dominicorum,  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  Hueebivs, 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  historical  than  a  doctrinal  work.  MelUo 
of  Sardis  is  said  to  have  written,  de  Fide,  de  Creatione,  and  de  Veriiaie : 
but  it  does  not  appear  from  these  titles,  whether  they  were  polemic 
or  doctrinal  treatises.  Some  points  in  theology  were  stated  witli 
unusual  clearness  by  those  who  engaged  in  religious  controversieB. 
But  the  doctrines  which  were  not  brought  into  dispute  are  seldom 
found  so  distinctly  treated  by  the  writers  of  that  age,  as  to  make  it 
quite  clear  what  they  thought.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange,  that  all 
sects  of  Christians  can  find  in  what  are  called  the  FatherSj  something 
to  favour  their  own  systems  and  opinions. 

§  7.  The  controversial  writers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
century,  encountered  either  the  Jews,  or  the  worshippers  of  idol  gods, 
or  the  corrupters  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  founders  of  new  sects, 
that  is,  the  heretics.  With  the  Jews,  contended  in  particular  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  and  likewise  TertuiUa/n ;  but 
neither  of  them  in  the  best  manner,  because  they  were  not  acquainted 
i^ith  the  language  and  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  did  not  duly 
consider  the  subject.  The  pagans  were  assailed  especially,  by  those 
who  wrote  Apologies  for  the  Christians;  as  Athenagora^  Mdita, 
QuOfdratus,  MUticules,  A'i^tides,  Tatian,ajidJvMi/a Martyr;  or  who 
composed  lixhortations  to  tlie  Oentiles ;  ss  Justin,  TertvUian,  Clemeniy 
and  Tlieophilus  of  Antioch.  All  these  beat  down  superstition  solidly 
and  dexterously,  besides  exposing  the  calumnies  cast  upon  Christ's 
disciples ;  but  they  were  not  equally  able  and  successful,  either  in 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  in  demonstrating 
its  truth  and  divine  origin.  At  least,  we  think  much  wanting  in  the 
explanations  that  they  give  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  in  the  arguments 
that  they  use  in  confirmation  of  religious  truth.  Those  who  chastised 
the  heretics  make  a  numerous  body ;  but  we  have  few  of  their  writings 
lefL  The  whole  host  of  heretics  were  attacked  by  Irenoeus  in  a  work 
expressly  against  them ;  by  Clement  in  his  Stromata ;  and  by  Ter- 
tuUian,  de  Prcescriptionibus  adversus  hayreticos;  not  to  mention 
Justin  Martyr,  whose  confutation  of  them  has  been  lost.  Those  who 
wrote  against  particular  sects,  it  would  be  tedious  to  entimerate; 
besides,  most  of  their  works  are  not  preserved. 

§  8.  In  these  disputants  there  was  something  more  of  ingenuousness 
and  good  faith,  than  in  those  who  undertook  the  support  of  truth  in 
the  following  centuries.  For  the  convenient  wiles  of  sophistry,  and 
the  dishonourable  artifices  of  debate,  had  not  yet  gained  admittance 
among  Christians.  Yet  a  man  of  sound  judgment^  who  has  due 
regard  for  truth,  cannot  extol  them  highly.    Most  of  them   lack 
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disoemment^  knowledge,  good  arrangement,  application,  and  force. 
They  often  advance  very  flimsy  arguments,  and  such  as  were  suited 
rather  to  embarrass  the  mind  than  convince  it.  One,  laying  aside  the 
divine  Scriptures,  from  which  all  the  weapons  of  religious  controversy 
should  be  drawn,  bids  us  consult  the  bishops  of  those  churches  which 
were  founded  by  apostles.  Another,  as  if  contending  about  the  title 
or  boundaries  of  lands  in  a  court  of  law,  with  an  ill  grace  pleads 
preacripdcn  against  his  adversaries.  A  third  imitates  the  silly 
disputants  among  the  Jews,  who  offered  as  arguments  the  mystic 
powers  of  numbers  and  words.*  Nor  are  those  wholly  in  error,  who 
think  that  the  vicious  mode  of  disputing  which  afterwards  obtained 
the  name  of  oecoTioniioalj  was  sometimes  used  even  in  this  century.^ 

§  9.  The  principal  points  of  moral  discipline  are  treated  of  by 
Justin  Martyr,  or  whoever  it  was  that  composed  the  Epistle  to  Zenas 
wttd  SersnujSy  found  among  the  works  of  Justin.  Others  took  up 
particular  duties  in  set  treatises.  Thus  Clemens,  who  gained  a  dis- 
tinctive name  firom  Alexandria,  wrote  tracts  on  Calumny ,  Patience, 
Ccntinenos,  and  other  virtues,  which  have  not  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time.  But  the  small  pieces  which  Tertullian  left  in  this  line  of  writing, 
on  Chastity,  on  Flight  from  persecution,  on  Fasting,  on  Theatrical 
exhibitions,  on  the  Dress  of  females,  on  Prayer,  and  other  things, 
have  come  safely  to  our  hands.  They  would  be  perused  with 
greater  profit^  were  it  not  for  the  gloomy  and  morose  spirit  which  they 
every  where  breathe,  and  the  excessively  artificial  and  dilBScult  style 
in  which  they  are  written.' 

§  10.  On  the  d^;ree  of  estimation  due  to  these,  and  other  ancient 
writers  on  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life,  learned  men  are  not  agreed. 
Some  hold  them  to  be  the  very  best  guides  to  real  piety ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  think  their  precepts  the  worst  possible,  and  that  moral  dis- 
cipline could  not  be  commiUed  to  less  qualified  guardians.^   Competent 

I  Kramply  ma^  bo  seen  in  Ja.  Basnagey  *  On  tliifl  enbject  in  our  day  the  learned 

SSat,  de*  Jutfg,  ul  660,  694.  and  ingenious  Jo.  Barb<>yrac  held  a  contro- 

'  Bk  Simon,  Hutoire  critique  dea  princi'  yersy  with  Kemigios  Cellicr,  a  Benedictine 

soiur  Cammentaieura  du  N.T,  cap.  ii.  p.  21.  monk.    A  history  of  Uie  controyersy,  with 

[Tbifoor  <o  M^  any  thing,  Kar*  oUowofiia^,  his  own  opinion  of  it,  is  given   by  J.  F. 

or  •Umttftmmt,  la  to  nse  deception  or  ffood  Buddeus,   Isagoge  ad   Theoloffiam^   lib.  ii. 

foUey^  nther  than  fair  honest  dealing ;  yet  cap.  iv.    §   iv.   p.   653,   &c      Afterwards, 

vith  good  intontionB,  or  for  a  good  end.  Barbeyrac  published  a  more  f\ill  defence  of 

8m  Suieer,    Tke&auir,    Ecdenaat,  ii    469.  the  severe  judgment  which  he  had  passed 

TV.]  upon  the  Fathers,  under  the  title  of  TraitS 

*  [  '  We  cannot,   among   the   merits  of  de  la  Morale  des  Phres^  Amsterdam,  1728, 

Tcftnniaii,  leekon  that  of  a  natural,  flowing,  4to,  which  is  well  worth  reading  by  those 

aid  jpnspicnaua  style.    He  frequentiy  hur-  who  wish  to  investigate  the  subject ;  yet  I 

nea  his  readers  along  by  his  vehemence,  and  think  he  charges  Uic  Fathers  with  some 

fupriaea  them  by  the  vigour,  as  well  as  faults  which  may  easQy  be  excused.     [Libo- 

isfxhanstible  fertility  of  his  imagination;  ratus  Fassonius,  a  Catholic,  published  an 

hot  his  eopioviBnefls  is  without  selection,  and  answer  to  Barbeyrac  in  a  Latin  work,  de 

thiwe  was  in  hia  character  a  propensity  to  Morali  Patrum  Doctrina,  adv.  librum  Jo, 


ifm  which  affected  his  language,  Barbeyracij   Libumcis,  1767,  4to.    Fasso- 

and  jcndeivd  it  inflated  and  unnaturaL    He  nius  excuses  the  Fathers  for  the  following 

is,  indeed,  the  harahest  and  most  obscure  of  opinions,  charged  upon  them  as  errors  by 

writen,  and  the  least   capable  of   Ix'ing  Barbeyrac;  namely,  that  they  condemned 

locuratclj  mfcaented   in    a    translation?  taking  interest  for  money  lent ;  placed  too 

B|i  Kaye'a  lirtylUan^  67.    &]  hifjb.  a  value  oa  virginity,  and  aoooontod 
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judges  must  decide  the  question  for  themselves.  To  us  it  appears  that 
their  writings  contain  many  things  excellent,  well  considered,  and  well 
calculated  to  enkindle  piety ;  but  also  many  things  imduly  rigorous 
and  derived  from  the  Stoics  and  Academics ;  many  things  vague  and 
indeterminate  ;  many  things  besides,  positively  false  and  inconsistent 
with  the  precepts  of  Christ  If  one  deserve  the  title  of  a  bad  master 
in  morals,  who  neither  sees  the  proper  limitations  of  Christian  duties 
nor  has  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  of  the  different  virtues  and  vices, 
nor  discerns  correctly  those  general  principles  which  should  keep  in 
check  every  discussion  upon  Christian  goodness,  being,  therefore^ 
very  liable  to  talk  at  random,  and  blunder  in  expounding  the  divine 
laws;  though  he  may  say  many  excellent  things,  and  make  an 
impression  on  the  mind ;  then  I  can  readily  grant,  that  in  strict  truth 
this  title  belongs  to  many  of  the  Fatltera, 

§  11.  In  this  century  there  was  admitted,  with  good  intentions  no 
doubt,  yet  most  inconsiderately,  a  principle  in  morals  radically  false, 
and  most  injurious  to  the  Christian  cause,  but  one  that  has  through 
every  age,  even  to  our  own,  been  infinitely  prolific  in  errors  and  ills  of 
various  kinds.  Justus  our  Saviour  prescribed  one  standard  and  rule  of 
living  to  all  his  disciples.  But  the  Christian  doctors,  either  by  too 
great  a  desire  of  imitating  the  nations  among  whom  they  lived,  or 
from  a  natural  propensity  to  austerity  and  gloom  (which  is  a  disease 
that  many  labour  imder  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  provinces  of  the 
East),  were  induced  to  maintain  that  Christ  had  prescribed  a  twofold 
ride  of  holiness  and  virt\ie\  the  one  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary; 
the  one  lower,  the  other  higher;  the  one  for  men  of  business,  the  other 
for  persons  of  leisure,  and  such  as  sought  to  attain  higher  glory  in  the 
future  world.  They  therefore  early  divided  all  that  had  been  taught, 
whether  in  books  or  by  tradition,  respecting  human  life  and  morals, 
into  Precepts  and  Counsels.  They  applied  the  name  of  Precepts  to 
those  laws  which  were  universally  obligatory,  being  meant  for 
men  of  all  descriptions ;  but  the  Counsels  concerned  only  those 
who  deemed  it  glorious  to  aim  at  higher  things,  and  a  closer  union 
with  God. 

§  12.  On  a  sudden  there  arose  accordingly  a  class  of  persons,  who 
professed  to  strive  after  that  higher  and  more  eminent  holiness 
than  common  Christians  can  attain ;  and  who  resolved  to  obey  the 
amnsels  of  Christy  in  order  to  enjoy  intimate  commimion  with  God  in 
this  life,  and  on  leaving  the  body  to  rise  without  impediment  or 
difficulty  to  the  celestial  world.  The}'  thought  many  things  forbidden 
to  them,  which  were  allowed  to  other  Christians;  such  as  wine,  flesh, 
matrimony,  and  worldly  business.^     They  suppposed  that  they  must 


celibacy  a  more  holy  state  thnn  matrimony; 
forbudo  huHbandH  sleeping  with  their  wivt»8 
"while  pregnant ;  deemed  it  nmniituble  for 
clergymen  to  marry,  and  excluded  from  the 
minintry  such  as  married  a  second  time; 
commended  a  monastic  lifo;  made  two 
systrms  of  duty,  one  for  the  more  perfect, 
and  another  for  common  Christians;  and 


held  it  lawful  to  persecute  heretics  with  fire 
and  sword.  jVIost  of  the  other  faults 
charged  on  the  Fathers  by  Bar1>eyiiie, 
Fassonius  maintains  should  be  charged 
sob'ly  on  the  hcpctics.     TV.] 

*  Athenagoras,  Apologia  pro  ChrisHanitt 
cap.  28,  p.  129,  ed.  Oxon.  and  others. 
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kte  their  bodies  with  watching,  fasting,  toil,  and  hunger.  They 
ered  it  a  happiness  to  retire  into  desert  places,  and  by  close 
ition  to  abstract  their  minds  from  external  objects  and  sensual' 
t8«  Both  men  and  women  imposed  these  hard  conditions  on 
dves,  with  good  intentions,  I  believe,  but  the  example  was  bad, 
d  great  harm  to  the  Christian  cause.     They  thus  obtained  the 

of  AaceticSy  IjircvBaioij  'fiicXcjcrol,  philosophers,  and  even  site- 
ophers;  nor  were  they  distinguished  from  other  Christians 
y  a  different  appellation,  but  also  by  peculiarities  of  dress  and 
nour.*  Those  of  this  century,  who  embraced  this  austere  mode 
,  lived  indeed  entirely  upon  a  system  of  their  own,  but  they  did 
thdraw  themselves  altogether  from  the  society  and  converse  of 

In  process  of  time,  however,  such  persons  retired  into  deserts ; 
ards  they  formed  themselves  into  associations,  taking  pattern 
he  Essenes  and  Therapeutce, 

I,  The  causes  of  this  institution  are  obvious.  First,  the  Chris - 
lid  not  like  an  appearance  of  inferiority  to  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
ther  nations;  among  whom  there  were  many  philosophers  and 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  by  their  dress  and 
ivhole  mode  of  life,  and  who  were  held  in  high  honoxu*.  Now 
r  these  philosophers  (as  is  well  known),  none  better  pleased  the 
ians  than  the  Platonists  and  Pythago7*eaiis ;  who,  it  appears, 
mended  two  modes  of  living ;  one  for  philosophers,  wishing  to 
lie  rest  of  men  in  virtue,  the  other  for  people  engaged  in  the 
on  affairs  of  life.*  The  Platonists  prescribed  the  following  rule 
ilosophers :  the  mind  of  a  wise  man  must  be  withdrawn,  as  far 
sible,  from  the  contagious  influence  of  the  body ;  and  as  the  op- 
re  load  of  the  body,  and  intercourse  with  men,  are  most  adverse 
i  design,  therefore  all  sensual  gratifications  are  to  be  avoided ;  the 
is  to  be  sustained,  or  rather  mortified,  with  coarse  and  slender 
solitude  is  to  be  sought  for ;  and  the  mind  is  to  be  self-collected, 
bsorbed  in  contemplation,  so  as  to  be  detached  as  much  as 
•le  from  the  body.'  Whoever  lives  in  this  manner,  shall  in  the 
it  life  have  converse  with  God ;  and,when  freed  from  the  burthen 
body,  shall  ascend  without  delay  to  the  celestial  mansions,  and 
jed  purgation,  like  the  souls  of  other  men.  The  grounds  of  this 
a  lay  in  the  peculiar  sentiments  entertained  by  this  sect  of 
ophers  and  by  their  friends  respecting  the  souly  demons,  matter y 
he  universe.  And  when  these  sentiments  were  embraced  by 
ore  learned  Christians,  the  necessary  consequences  of  them  fol- 

as  a  matter  of  course. 

t  C.  .Salmasius,  Comment,  in  Tertul-  ed.  Barthii.     The  former  was  the  rule  of 

!   Pallio^   p.    7,   8.     [Sam.  Deyling,  all  men ;  the  latter  only  for  philosophers 

.  de   Ascrtis    Vet.  in  Of*serv.   Sacr.  who  aimed  at  perfect  virtue. 
id  Bingham,  Antiq.  voL  iii.  p.  3,  &c.  "  Consult  here,  by  all  means,  that  most 

distinguished     Platonist,    Porphyry,    icfpX 

ey    made     a    distinction     between  otox^s,  or  aw  Ahstinnice  from  JUsh,  \.  |  27 

wctrrding  to  nnture  (i^v  Karh.  ^/'criv),  and  41,  p.  22,  34,  where  he  formally  lays 

ring  ahovf  nature  (Jpi^  ww-ip  ^tJo-iv).  down  rules  for  these  duties  of  a  philoso- 

Dcss  Gazaeofl,  in  ThiphrastOj  p.  29,  pher. 

-    I.  K 
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§  14.  What  has  been  stated  will  excite  less  surprise,  if  it  be  re- 
membered that  Egypt  was  the  laud  in  which  this  mode  of  life  had  its 
origin.  For  this  country,  from  some  law  of  nature,  has  always  pro- 
duced a  greater  number  of  gloomy  and  hypochondriac  or  melancholy 
persons  than  any  other ;  ^  and  it  still  does  so.  Here  it  was  that,  long 
before  the  Saviour's  birth,  not  only  the  Easenes  and  Therapeutce,  — 
those  Jewish  sects,  composed  of  persons  afifected  with  a  morbid 
melancholy,  or  rather  partially  deranged, —  had  their  chief  residence; 
but  many  others  also,  that  they  might  better  please  the  gods,  with- 
drew themselves,  as  by  the  instinct  of  nature,  from  commerce  with 
men  and  from  all  the  pleasures  of  life.*  From  Egypt,  this  mode  of 
life  passed  into  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  which,  in  like 
manner,  always  abounded  with  unsociable  and  austere  individuals : ' 
and  at  last  it  was  introduced  from  the  East  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Hence  the  numerous  maladies  which  still  deform  the 
Christian  world ;  hence  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  hence  the  nu- 
meroiLS  herds  of  monks ;  hence  the  two  species  of  life,  the  theoretical 
and  mystical ;  hence  the  many  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  progress  of  our  work. 

§  15.  Another  error  among  the  Christians,  not  indeed  of  equal 
extent,  but  a  pernicious  one,  and  productive  of  many  evils,  was  the 
following.  The  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  deemed  it  not  only 
lawful,  but  also  commendable,  to  deceive  and  lie  for  the  sake  of  truth 
and  piety.*  The  Jews  living  in  Egypt  learned  from  them  this 
sentiment  before, the  Christian  era,  as  appears  from  many  proofs.  And 
from  both,  this  vice  early  spread  among  the  Christians.  Of  this  no 
one  will  doubt  who  calls  to  mind  the  numerous  forgeries  of  books 
under  the  names  of  eminent  men,  the  Sibylline  verses,*  and  I  know 
not  what  besides,^  a  large  mass  of  which  appeared  in  this  age  and 
subsequently.      I  would  not  say  that  the  orthodox  Christians  forged 


*  See  Boned.  Maillet,  Description  dt 
VEgyptf,  ii.  67,  &c.    Paris,  1735,  4to. 

•  Herodotus,  lib.  il  p.  104,  ed  Gronov. 
Epiphanius,  Expos.  FidH^  §  11.  0pp.  ii. 
1092.  Tertullian,  de  Exhortatio^ie  Castitatis^ 
cap.  13.  Athanasius,  Vita  Antonii^  0pp.  ii. 
463. 

■  Jo.  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse^  iv.  197, 
ed.  Amsterd,  1736,  4to. 

*  [Mofiheim,  on  this  subject,  in  his  Com," 
ment.  de  Reh.  Christ,  ^c,  p.  231,  refers  us 
to  his  Diss,  de  turbata  per  recentiorcs  Pla^ 
tonicos  ecclesia^  §  41,  &c.     TV.] 

•  [Concerning  the  Sibylline  verses,  which 
were  composed  about  a.d.  138,  J.  A.  Fabri- 
cius  has  treated  largely,  Biblioth.  Grofca^ 
t.  i.  Servat  Oallseus  corrected  the  U'xt^ 
and  added  copious  notes,  Amsterd.  1689, 
4to.  He  subjoined  the  Magic  Oracles  as- 
cribed to  Zoroaster  and  others;  in  which 
are  many  things  of  Christian  origin.  That 
the  Sibylline  verses  were  fabricated  by 
some  Christian,  in  order  to  bring  idolaters 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  has 


been  well  shown  by  Dav.  Blondel  in  a  woik 
first  publishcnl  under  the  title,  Iks  Sib^rM 
ceUbrees  tant  par  VAntiquitl  payenne,  fut 
par  its  saincts  Fires,  Charenton,  1649,  4tat 
Two  years  after  the  title  was  changed, 
doubtless  to  allure  purchasers ;  TVaitl  de 
la  Criance  des  Pires  touchant  FEt^  dm 
dtnes  apres  cette  w>,  ^.,  a  Poecashn  d$ 
PEcrit  attribue  aux  Stbgllrs,  Chvrentoo, 
1661,  4to.  That  the  pagans  trere  indig- 
nant at  this  forgery,  which  they  attribiit«l 
to  the  Christians,  appears  from  Origen, 
contra  Celsum,  lib.  v.  p.  272,  ed.  Spencer; 
Lactantius,  Instit.  Divinor.  iv.  14 ;  and  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  Oratio  ad  SanctoSy  in 
Euseb.  H.  E.  See  Moshcim,  de  Brbiu 
Christ.  4-c.  p.  230.  TV.— The  latest  edi- 
tion is  that  of  C.  Alexandre,  Paris,  1851-^. 
Ed.-] 

•  [That  the  books  now  circulated  under 
the  name  of  Hermes,  and  particularly  theone 
calltnl  Patmandcr,  were  a  Christian  forgery, 
was  first  shown  by  Is.  Casaubon,  Ej^rcit 
i.  in  Baroniiun^  {  18,  p.  64,  and  afterwaidi 
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all  the  books  of  this  character ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  originated  from  the  founders  of  the  Q-noatic 
sectH.  Yet,  that  the  Christians  who  were  free  from  heterodox  views 
were  not  wholly  free  from  this  fault,  is  too  clear  to  be  denied. 

§  16.  The  more  the  boundaries  of  the  church  were  enlarged,  the 
greater  was  the  number  of  vicious  and  bad  men  who  thrust  themselves 
into  it ;  as  may  be  proved  by  the  many  complaints  and  censures  of 
the  writers  of  this  age.  The  well-known  custom  of  excluding  trans- 
gressors from  the  communion,  was  a  barrier  against  the  more  flagrant 
and  notorious  crimes.  Of  all  sins,  those  accounted  the  most  heinous 
and  the  greatest  were  these  three,  murder^  idolatry y  and  adultery ; 
which  terms,  however,  must  here  be  understood  in  the  broadest 
•ense.  Those  guilty  of  these  crimes,  in  many  churches,  lost  all  hope 
of  pardon ;  in  others  they  were  again  admitted  after  a  long,  severe, 
and  painful  probation.^ 

5  17.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  this  custom  of 
excluding  bad  characters  from  the  society  of  Christians,  and  of  not 
receiving  them  back  except  upon  good  proof  of  a  thorough  inward 
ehange,  was  at  first  a  simple  process,  and  attended  with  very  little 
formality  ;  but  by  degrees  the  regulations  for  it  were  greatly  amplified, 
and  deformed  by  many  rites,  borrowed  especially  from  the  discipline 
of  the  pagan  mysteries.'  That  it  was  proper  for  the  Christian 
bishops  to  increase  the  restraints  upon  the  licentiousness  of  trans- 
gresrioD,  will  be  readily  granted  by  all  who  consider  the  circumstances 
of  those  times.  But  whether  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  Christianity 
to  borrow  rules  for  this  salutary  ordinance  from  the  enemies  of  the 
trathy  and  thus  to  consecrate,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  pagan 
nperstition,  many  persons  very  justly  call  in  question.  The  more 
cuidid  will  appreciate  the  good  intention  of  those  who  introduced 
this  sort  of  rules  and  ceremonies ;  all  beyond  this  they  will  ascribe 
to  human  weakness. 


W  H.  Conringioa,  Beauaobre,  Cudworth, 
Wtrbarton,  and  many  others.  Some,  how- 
fnr,  mppose  that  the  books  were  originally 
OapoMid  bj  Platonists;  and  afterwards 
^terpolmtod  and  cormpted  by  some  Chris- 
ty See  Moaheim,  de  Bebtu  Christ,  p. 
IMl     Tr.) 

>  In  this  manner,  I  think,  we  may  recon- 
cile the  different  opinions  of  learned  men 
^  thie  sobjeet.    See  Jo.  Morin,  de  Disci' 


plina  Pctnitenti4t,  ix.  19,  p.  670,  &c.  Ja. 
Sirmond,  Historia  Pijtnitentia  puhiica,  cap. 
i  0pp.  iy.  323,  and  the  recent  Dissertation 
of  Jo.  Aug.  Orsi,  de  Criminum  capitalium 
ptr  tria  priora  sacula  Absoiutione,  Medio- 
lani,  1730,  4to. 

*  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Bibliographite 
Antiquarite,  p.  397.  Jo.  Morin,  de  Pceni- 
tentiOj  lib.  L  cap.  16,  16,  &c 
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HISTORT   OF  CEREHONIES. 


§  1.  Ceremonies  mnch  increased  —  §  2.  Reasons:  i.  A  desire  to  enlarge  the  church — 
§  3.  n.  Hope  that  they  would  silence  calumnies  —  §  4.  m.  Abuse  of  Jewieh  tenii»^ 
§  6.  nr.  Imitation  of  the  pagan  mysteries  —  §  6.  t.  Mode  of  instructing  by  Bymbob 
—  §  7.  vi.  Habits  of  the  converts  —  §  8.  The  assemblies  for  worship —  §  9.  Contetif 
about  the  time  for  Easter — §  10.  Their  importance — §  11.  The  Asiatics  and  Iht 
Romans,  the  principal  parties  —  §  12.  Celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  —  §  11^ 
Baptism. 

§  1.  It  is  certain,  that  to  religious  worship,  both  public  and  priTat€^ 
many  rites  were  added,  without  necessity,  and  to  the  offence  of  aober 
and  good  men.*  For  the  chief  cause  of  this,  I  should  look  at  once  to 
the  perverseness  of  mankind  ;  who  are  more  delighted  with  the  pomp 
and  splendour  of  external  forms,  than  with  the  true  devotion  of  the 
heart,  and  who  despise  whatever  does  not  gratify  their  eyes  and  ean» 
But  other  and  additional  causes  may  be  mentioned,  which  were  cleaTi 
undoubtedly,  of  any  bad  design,  but  not  of  indiscretion. 

§  2.  First,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Christian  bishops 
multiplied  sacred  rites  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  Jews  and  the 
pagans  more  friendly  to  them.  Both  had  been  accustomed  to  nu- 
merous and  splendid  ceremonies  from  their  infancy,  and  felt  no  doabt 
that  in  them  was  comprised  a  portion  of  religion.  When,  accord- 
ingly, they  saw  the  new  religion  without  such  things,  they  thought  it 
too  simple,  and  therefore  despised  it.  To  obviate  this  objection,  the 
rulers  of  the  Christian  churches  deemed  it  proper  for  them  to  worship 
God  in  public  with  some  increase  of  ceremony.* 


*  Tertullian,  Liber  de  Creationej  0pp. 
p.  792,  &c. 

*  It  will  not  be  unsuitable  to  transcribe 
here  a  very  apposite  passage,  which  I 
accidentally  met  with  in  Gregory  Nysscn's 
life  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  in  the 
Works  of  Thaumaturguaf  as  published  by 
Vossius,  p.  312,  who  gives  the  Latin 
only  :  —  Cum  animadvertisset  (Gregorius), 
quod  ob  corporeas  delect^itioneji  et  volup- 
tates  simplex  et  imperitum  vulgus  in  simu- 
lacrorum  cultiis  errore  permaneret  —  per- 
misit  eis,  ut  in  memoriam  ac  recordationem 
sanctorum  martyrum  sese  oblectarent  et  in 
Isetitiam  eflfunderentur,  quod  successu  tem- 
poris  aliquando  futurum  esset,  ut  sua  sponte 
ad  honestiorem  et  accuratiorem  vit^e  ratio- 
nem  transirent. — ^Whcn  Gregory  perceived 


that  the  ignorant  and  simple  mnltitodt 
persisted  in  their  idolatry,  on  aooount  of ■ 
the  sensible  pleasures  and  delights  it 
afibnled, — he  allowed  them,  in  celebniiag ; 
the  memory  of  the  holy  martyrs,  to  inddgl 
themselves,  and  give  a  loose  to  pletfiit 
(i.  e.,  as  the  thing  itself,  and  both  whil 
precedes  and  what  follows,  place  bejrond  al 
controversy,  he  allowed  them  at  the  s^mI* 
chres  of  the  martyrs,  on  their  feast^dmys,  to 
dance,  to  use  sports,  to  indulge  oonTiviuitf, 
and  to  do  aU  the  things  that  the  woi^ 
shippers  of  idols  were  accustomed  to  do 
in  their  temples  on  their  festival  dajt), 
hoping,  that  in  process  of  time  they  woul 
spontaneously  come  over  to  a  more  beeon* 
ing  and  more  correct  manner  of  lifb.  [Gt 
Bede,  H,Rl  30.     Ed,] 
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§  3.  Secondly^  the  simplicity  of  the  worship  which  Christians 
offered  to  the  Deity^  gave  occasion  to  certain  calumnies  maintained 
both  by  the  Jews  and  the  pagan  priests.  The  Christians  were  pro- 
nounced Atheists^  because  they  were  destitute  of  temples^  altars, 
Tictims,  priests,  and  all  that  pomp  in  which  the  vulgar  suppose  the 
essence  of  religion  to  consist.  For  unenlightened  persons  are  prone 
to  estimate  religion  by  that  which  meets  their  eyes.  To  silence  this 
accusation,  the  Christian  doctors  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce 
some  external  rites,  which  would  strike  the  senses  of  the  people ;  so 
that  they  could  maintain  themselves  really  to  possess  all  those 
things  of  which  Christians  were  charged  with  being  destitute,  though 
under  different  forms. 

§  4.    Thirdly,  it  is  well  known,  that   in  the  books  of  the  New 

Testament  various  parts  of  the  Christian  religion  are  expressed  in 

terms  borrowed  firom   the  Jewish  laws,   or  are   in   some  measure 

compared  with  the  Mosaic   rites.     This  mode  of  expressing  their 

thoughts  the  Christian  doctors  and  writers  not  only  imitated,  but 

also  extended  still  further.     In  this  there  was  little  to  censure.     But 

in  time,  eith^  from   inconsideration,  or  from  ignorance,    or   from 

policy,  the  greater  part  maintained  that  such  phraseology  was  not 

figmatiTe,  but  proper,  and  accordant  with  the  nature  of  the  things. 

The  biahops  were  at  first  innocently  called  hi{/h  prieatSy  and  the 

^     presbyters  prieata,  and  the  deacons  Levites,     But  in  a  little  time, 

those  to   whom  these  titles  were  given  abused  them,  maintaining 

that  they  stood  in  the  same  place,  enjoyed  the  same  dignity,  and 

poflocooed  the  same  rights,  that  had  belonged  to  those  who  bore  these 

titles  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.    Hence  the  origin  of first-ftmits 

aod  next  of  tithes ;  hence  more  splendid  gaivneiits,  and  many  other 

^     things.     In  like  manner,  the  comparison  of  the  Christian  oblations 

1^    with  the  Jewish  victims  and  sacrifices,  produced  many  unnecessary 

I"    rites,  and  by  degrees  corrupted  the  very  doctrine  of  the  holy  Supper, 

^    iriiich  was  converted,  sooner,  in  fact,  than  one  would  think,  into  a 

aaerijice. 

§  5-    fourthly,  among  the  Greeks  and  the  people  of  the  East, 

nothing  was  held  more  sacred  than  what  were  called  the  Mysteries. 

This    circumstance  led  the  Christians,  in  order  to  impart  dignity 

to  their   religion,  to   say,  that  they  also  had   similar  mysteri^,  or 

i     eertain  holy  rites  concealed  from  the  vulgar;  and  they  not  only 

^    applied  the  terms  used  in  the  pagan  mysteries  to  Christian  institu- 

^   tknis,  particularly  baptism  and  ike  Lord's  Supper,  but  they  gradually 

^.   introduced  also  the  rites  which  were  designated  by  those  terms.* 

\^,  This  practice  originated  in  the  eastern  provinces :  and  thence,  after 

^    the  times  of  Adrian  (who  first  introduced  the  Grecian  mysteries 

"    among  the  Latins),*  it  spread  among  the  Christians  of  the  West. 

1  ExampleB  are  giTen  by  Is.  Casaubon,     Liturgifs,  p.  36,  42,  43,  and  others. 

■  '     Ba  -  -  -       •  '-  '  ■ 


xri.  in  Annates  Baranii,  p.  3S8.  '  Spartianus,    Hadrian^    c    13,    p.    15 

Im.    ToQiiMy    Insignibus    itineria    Italicif  ed.  Obrechti.     [Spartian  speaks  only  of  the 

Note*,  161,  1S8.    £s.  Spanheim,  I^oUs  to  Eleusinian   Mysteries,  into  which  Adrian 

his  French  trandation  of  Julian* »  Casars,  was  initiated  at  Athens.     These  it  may  l»e 

p.  133,  134.    IhKT.  GUriuon,  Di$coiirse  on  that  Adrian  first  in^xnluced  among   the 


Id4 
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A  large  part,  therefore,  of  the  Christian  observances  and  institutions^ 
even  in  this  century,  had  the  aspect  of  the  pagan  mysteries. 

§  6,  Fifthly^  many  ceremonies  took  their  rise  from  the  custom  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  of  almost  all  the  eastern  nations,  of  conveying 
instruction  by  images^  actions^  and  sensible  signs.  The  Christian 
doctors,  therefore,  thought  it  likely  to  help  their  cause,  if  things 
which  men  must  know  in  order  to  salvation  were  placed,  as  it  were, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  unreflecting  multitude,  who  with  difficulty 
contemplate  abstract  truths.  The  new  converts  were  to  be  taught, 
that  those  are  6a/7i  again  who  are  initiated  by  baptism  into  the 
Christian  worship,  and  that  they  ought  to  exhibit  in  their  conduct  the 
innocence  of  infants ;  therefore  milk  and  Junieyy  the  common  food  of 
little  children,  were  given  to  them.  Those  who  obtained  admission 
to  the  kingdom  of  C/wisty  from  being  the  servants  of  the  devil,  be- 
came the  Lord's  freed  men ;  and,  like  newly  enlisted  soldiers,  swwe 
to  obey  their  commander.  And,  therefore,  certain  rites  were  borrowed 
from  military  usages,  and  from  the  forms  of  manmnission.' 

§  7.  Lasilyy  not  to  be  tedious :  whoever  considers  that  the  ChristiaBS 
were  collected  from  among  the  Jews  and  from  the  pagad  nations,  who 
were  accustomed,  from  their  earliest  years,  to  various  ceremonies  and 
superstitious  rites,  and  that  the  habits  of  early  life  are  very  hard  to 
be  laid  aside,  will  perceive  that  it  would  have  been  little  ^ort  of  i 
miracle  if  nothing  corrupt  and  debasing  had  found  its  way  into  the 
Christian  church.  For  example,  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  East^ 
before  the  Christian  era,  were  accustomed  to  worship  with  their  faces 
directed  towards  the  sun-rising.  For  they  all  believed  that  God, 
whom  they  supposed  to  resemble  light,  or  rather  to  be  light,  and 
whom  they  included  within  certain  bounds,  had  his  residence  in  thai 
part  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun  rises.  Those  of  them,  indeed,  who 
became  Christians  rejected  this  error,  but  the  custom  that  originated 
from  it,  which  was  very  ancient  and  universally  prevalent^  they 
retained.  Nor  even  to  this  age  has  its  abrogation  been  found 
practicable.  For  the  same  cause  many  Jewish  rites  originated, 
which  are  still  religiously  maintained  by  numbers  of  ChristiaDS, 
especially  by  those  who  live  in  eastern  countries.* 

§  8.  The  rites  themselves  1  shall  state  only  summarily ;  for  thia 
extensive  subject  deserves  to  be  considered  by  itself,  and  cannot  be 
fully  discussed  in  the  narrow  limits  of  our  work.     The  ChristiaiiB 


Latins;  ^et  he  was  not  the  first  Koman 
initiated  in  them. — That  some  mysterieshad 
"before  this  time  been  introduced  into  the 
Koman  worship,  appears  from  the  Epistles 
of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  L  v.  21,  end;  lib.  vi.  1, 
end ;  1.  xv.  26.  Gronovius,  indeed,  under- 
stands these  (mysteria  Romano)  to  be  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  Bona  Dea.  Sec  his 
Obscrv.  L  iv.  c.  9.  But  on  this  worship,  no 
male  person  might  attend ;  and  I  see  not 
why  Cicero  should  inquire  so  particularly 
of  his  friend  (as  he  does)  about  the  time 
of  these  mysteries,  if  they  were  nothing  but 


the  worship  of  a  deity,  in  which  none  M 
femaU's  ever  bore  any  part     8ckL\ 

'  See  Edm.  MeriU,  Observation*,  Hb.  in. 
cap.  3.  [C.  G.  SchwartE,  Diss,  dt  RttOm 
quibusdam  formvlisque  a  manumiuiiom/s  mI 
S.  Bap  f  is  mum  translaiis,  AltdorC  1738,  ind 
J.  Qt.  Zentgrav's  Diss,  at  Jena,  under  Dr. 
Wulch,  1749,  de  Riiibuf  BaptismalikM 
scBCuli  secundi.     Schl.'] 

'  See  Jo.  Spencer,  de  Legibu*  ritu/oUhm 
Ebraor.  Prolegom.  p.  9,  ed.  Cantab,  and  aU 
those  who  have  explained  the  rites  and 
usages  of  the  orionttu  Christians. 
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assembled  for  the  worship  of  God  in  private  dwdling-hoiLsea,  in  caves, 
and  in  the  places  where  the  dead  were  buried.  They  met  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week ;  and  in  many  places  also  on  the  seventh  day,  which 
was  the  Jewish  sabbath.  Most  of  them,  likewise,  held  sacred  the 
fourth  and  sixth,  the  former  being  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour  was 
betray ed,  and  the  latter  that  on  which  he  was  crucified.  The  Iwurs 
of  the  day  allotted  to  these  meetings  varied  according  to  times  and 
drcumstanoes ;  most  of  them  could  assemble  only  in  the  evening  or 
before  the  dawn  of  day  in  the  morning.  When  the  Christians  were 
assembled,  prayers  were  recited  (the  purport  of  which  Tertullian 
gives  us');  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  read  ;^  short  discourses  on 
Christian  duties  were  addressed  to  the  people;  hymns  were  sung; 
and  at  last,  the  LordHs  Supper  and  the  love-feasts  were  celebrated, 
the  oblations  of  the  people  affording  them  the  materials.' 

§  9.  The  Christians  of  this  century  consecrated  anniversary  festivals, 
in  memory  of  the  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  and  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  apostles.  The  day  in  remembrance  of 
CkrisCs  dying  and  expiating  the  sins  of  men  was  called  the  Passover^* 
because  they  supposed  that  Christ  was  crucified  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  Jews  kept  their  Passover.  But  in  observing  this  festival, 
the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  differed  from  other  Christians,  and  espe- 
cially from  those  of  Bome.^  Both  fasted  during  what  was  called  the 
ffreat  week,  that  in  which  Christ  died ;  and  in  remembrance  of  the 
last  supper  of  our  Saviour,  they  held  a  sacred  feast  or  ate  the  paschal 
lunb,  just  as  the  Jews  did  ;  which  feast,  as  well  as  the  time  of  GhrisVs 
death,  they  denominated  the  Passover,  Now  the  Asiatic  Christians 
held  their  paschal  feast  on  the  fourteenth  day,  or  full  moon,  of  the 
first  Jewish  month,  which  was  the  very  time  on  which  the  Jews  ate 
their  Passover ;  and  on  the  third  day  after  this  supper,  they  kept  the 


.  •  Terhilliaii,  ApcHogeticua^  cap.  39. 

*  [That  other  religious  books,  besides  the 
cmooical  Scriptores,  were  read  in  several 
dmzches,  appears  from  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iv. 
SS,  and  iii.  3,  who  informs  us,  that  the 
int  f^nstle  of  Clement,  and  that  of  Soter, 
buhxm  of  Borne,  were  publicly  read  in  the 
dkUFcli  of  Corinth ;  as  was  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennaa,  in  yeiy  many  churches.     TV.] 

*  [Pliny  {Ejputolar.  z.  97)  gives  some 
aeeoont  of  the  public  worship  of  the  Chris- 
tiana, in  the  beginning  of  this  century: 
and  Justin  Martyr,  near  the  close  of 
that  Avology  which  he  presented  to  Anto- 
ainus  Pius,  a.d.  150,  gives  a  more  full 
and  authentic  account  (already  extracted. 
Cent.  L  pt.  ii.  ch.  4).  Justin  makes  no 
Bmtion  jbere  of  mnging^  as  a  part  of  the 
public  worship  of  Chnstians.  But  Pliny 
and  hia  Epiile  assures  us:  'Quod  esscnt 
K^ti  atato  die  ante  lucem  convenire ;  car- 
menque  Ckrisio,  quoH  Deo^  dicere  sectnn 
inrietm:*  and  both  the  New  Testament, 
and  all  antiquity,  recognise  singing  as  a 
part  of  Chriatian  worship.     2V.] 


*  [Or  Easter  (Pascha).     TV.] 

*  [There  was,  probably,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  converts  from  Judaism  among  them, 
and  these  men  were  anxious  to  engraft,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  Mosaic  ritual  upon  their 
new  profession  of  Christianity.  Within 
Palestine  itself  a  different  spirit  prevailed, 
the  church  of  CsDsarea,  and  even  that  of 
Jerusalem,  conforming  to  the  Roman  usage 
in  celebrating  Easter;  but  the  former  of 
these  churches  consisted  chiefly  of  converts 
from  heathenism,  and  the  latter  had  as- 
sumed very  much  of  a  Gentile  character 
under  Adrian.  See  Rose's  Ncander^  p.  342, 
8.  —  Newman  (Arians,  c.  i  §  1)  distin- 
guishes between  the  original  Quartodeci- 
mans  of  proconsu/ar  Asia,  who  became 
extinct  before  276  a.d.  ;  those  of  Phrygia, 
of  whose  existence  there  is  no  evidence 
before  the  fourth  century;  and  those  of  Syria, 
who  adopted  that  rule  under  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata.  In  the  two  latter  cases  the  custom 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  Judaiz- 
ing  principles.    Ed.] 
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nKMnorial  of  ClirisVa  triumph  over  death  or  of  his  resurrection.  This 
custom  they  said  they  had  received  from  the  apostles  John  and  Philip ; 
and  they  moreover  supported  it  by  the  example  of  Christ  himself^  who 
ccilebrated  his  paschal  feast  at  the  same  time  with  the  Jews.  But  the 
other  Christians  put  oflf  their  PasaoveVy  that  is,  their  paschal  feast, 
until  the  evening  preceding  the  festal  day,  sacred  to  Chinafs  resur- 
rection,* and  thus  connected  the  memorial  of  ChriaVa  death  with 
that  of  his  resurrection.  And  they  cited  Peter  and  Pavl  as  autho- 
rities for  their  custom. 

§  1 0.  The  Asiatic  custom  of  celebrating  the  Passover  had  two  great 
inconveniences,  which  appeared  intolerable  to  the  other  Christians, 
and  enpecially  to  the  Komans.     First,  by  holding  their  sacred  feast 
on  the  very  day  on  which  they  supposed  Christ  ate  the  paschal  lamb 
Avitb  liis  disciples,  they  interrupted  the  fast  of  the  great  week,  which 
appeared  to  the  other  Christians  to  fall  little  short  of  a  crime.    Again,  as 
they  always  kept  the  memorial  of  Chiefs  rising  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day  after  their  paschal  supper,  it  unavoidably  happened  that  they 
more  commonly  kept,  on  some  other  day  of  the  week  than  the  firi 
or  Simday,  ciilled  the  Lord's-day,  the  festival  of  Christ s  resurrection, 
which  in  after  times  was  ciiUed,  and  is  now  called,  the  Passover^  or 
Ecister,     Now  the  greiiter  part  of  the  Christians  deemed  it  wrong  to 
consecrate  any  other  than  the  Lord's-day  in  remembrance  of  Chnsfs 
resurrection.    Hence  great  contention  frequently  arose  from  this  dif- 
ference between  the  Asiatic  and  the  other  Christians.     In  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  Anicetus^  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  Pob/carp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  discussed  this  question 
with  great  care  at  liome.^     But  the  Asiatics  could  not  be  induced  by 
any  considerations  to  give  up  their  custom,  which  they  believed  to  be 
handled  down  to  them  from  St,  John,^ 

§  11.  Near  tlie  close  of  the  century,  Vi-ctoi^  bishop  of  Some, 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  Asiatic  Christians  should  be  compelled, 
by  laws  and  decrees,  to  follow  the  rule  adopted  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Christian  world.  Accordingly,  after  ascertaining  the  opinions  of 
foreign  bishops,  he  admonished  the  Asiatic  bishops,  in  an  imperious 
letter,  to  follow  the  example  of  other  Christians  in  keeping  Easter. 
They  replied  with  spirit,  by  Poly<yrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  that  they 
would  not  depart  from  the  holy  institution  of  their  ancestors.  Irri- 
tated by  this  decision,  Victor  excluded  them  from  his  communion,  and 
from  that  of  his  church*  (not  from  that  of  the  universal  churchi 

*  [Or  Saturday  evening.     TV.]  *  [A'ictor  appears  rather  to  haTe  thrett- 
■  [It  does  not   appear  that  Polycarp's     ened  this,  and  taken  measures  for  efieetiog 

visit  to  Rome  was  for  the  particular  pur-  it,  than  actually  to  have  done  it.  Eaaebiof 

]»ose    of    debating   the    paschal    question.  Bays,  inforifitiv  wf  ir%poho\o6irat  ri^r  nunfi 

Tliat  subject   seems  merely  to  have   been  irJI>fffws  wfiparai{Hiftt.  Eccl.l66),eitdeawur$ 

discussed    nmoiig    others.      But  although  fo  cut  iknn  off  from  communion  as  krterodoi. 

Anicetus   and   Polyciirp  wholly   failed    of  He  might  have  l>een  restrained  by  the  spirited 

convincing  each  other,  the  difference  was  remonstrances  of  those  who  agr^ced  with  him 

kindly  borne  on  both  sides,  and  the  two  in  opinion,  but  had  greater  temper  and  dis- 

prelates    parted    with     mutual     esteem,  cretion.     See  the  note  of  Valesiiis  on  thii 

feusebius,  H.  E.  v.  2i,  ed.  Vales,  i.  167.    ^S'.]  passage  of  Eujsebius,  Annotat,  i.  93.     8.] 

*  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iv.  14,  and  v.  24. 
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which  he  had  not  power  to  do),  that  is,  he  pronounced  them  unworthy 
to  be  called  his  brethren.  The  progress  of  this  disagreement  was 
checked  by  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  letters  wisely  composed, 
directed  to  Victor  and  others,  and  by  the  Asiatic  bishops,  who  wrote  a 
long  letter  in  their  own  justification.  And  thus  both  parties  retained 
their  respective  customs,  until  the  council  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth 
century,  abrogated  the  Asiatic  usage.* 

§  12.  When  the  Christians  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  do  chiefly  on  Sundays,  they  consecrated  a  part 
of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  oblations,  by  certain  prayers,  which  the 
bishop  of  the  congregation  uttered.  The  wine  was  mixed  with  water ; 
the  bread  was  divided  into  small  pieces.  Portions  of  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  were  commonly  sent  to  the  absent  and  the  sick,  in 
testimony  of  fraternal  affection  towards  them.*  There  is  much 
evidence  that  this  most  holy  rite  was  regarded  as  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  salvation  ;  and  I  therefore  dare  not  accuse  of  error  those 
who  believe  that  the  sacred  supper  was,  in  this  century,  given  to 
infants.'    Of  the  love-feasts  the  notice  before  given  maybe  suflScient. 

§  13.  Twice  a  year,  namely,  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide^^  baptisvi 
was  publicly  administered  by  the  bishop^  or  by  the  presbyters  act- 
ing by  his  command  and  authority.  The  candidates  for  it  were 
immersed  wholly  in  water,  with  invocation  of  the  sacred  Trinity, 
according  to  the  Saviour's  precept,  after  they  had  repeated  what  they 
called  the  Creed,^  and  had  renounced  all  their  sins  and  transgressions, 
and  especially  the  devil  and  his  pomp.  The  baptized  were  signed 
with  the  cross,  anointed,  commended  to  Grod  by  prayer  and  im- 
position of  hands,  and  finally  directed  to  taste  some  milk  and 
honey.*  The  reasons  for  these  rites  must  be  sought  in  what  has 
already  been  said  respecting  the  causes  of  ceremonies  in  general. 
Adults  were  to  prepare  their  minds,  expressly,  by  prayers,  fasting, 
and  other  devotional  exercises.  Sponsors  or  godfathers  were,  as  I 
apprehend,  first  employed  for  adults,  and  afterwards  for  children 
likewise.^ 


'  What  is  here  stated  briefly  is  more  folly 
n^)]ained  in  my  Comment,  de  Rebus  Christ. 
ifr.  p.  436,  &c.  I  there  said,  p.  439,  that  Peter 
Faydit  saw  the  mistake  in  the  common  ac- 
ecmnti  of  this  oontroTeny.  But  my  memory 
fiulMl  me.  On  consulting  the  book,  I  find 
that  he  treats  of  the  controversy  indeed,  but 
he  mismiderBtood  the  precise  subject  of  it — 
The  renerable  Heumann's  tract  on  this  con- 
tiofersy  is  republished  in  the  Sylloge  of  his 
minor  vorka. — [Mosheim  thinks  that  many 
vriteia  hare  mistaken  the  points  at  issue, 
frmn  not  distinguishing  between  the  ancient 
and  the  more  modem  application  of  the  term 
Pa»mvcr  or  Easter,  Tr. — So  also  Gicseler, 
i  178,     Ed.] 

•  See  Henry  Rixner,  de  Ritibtis  veterum 
CkrtJttianor.  circa  Eucharistiam^  p.  155,  &c. 

•  See  Jo.  Fr.  Mayer,  de  Eucharistia  In- 
fantum ;  and  Peter  Zomius,  Historia  Eti- 
eiaristuB  Infantum,  Berol  1736,  Sva 


*  Fesfis  Pasckatis  et  Pcntrcostes  diebtis. 
See  W.  Wall,  Hist&ru  of  Infant  Baptiam, 
i.  277,  279,  of  the  Latin  edition  by  Schlosser; 
Jos.  Vicecomes,  de  Ritibtis  Baptismi,  Paris, 
1618,  Svo. 

*  Sytnbolwm^  qiwd  vwabant. 

*  See  especially  Tertullian  de  Baptismo 
[and  respecting  the  honey  and  milk,  Ter- 
tullian, de  Corona;  and  Clemens  Alex. 
Ptedag.  1.  i.  c.  6.     Schl.] 

'  See  Ger.  van  Mastriclit,  de  Svecep- 
toribus  Ivfantium  ex  Baptisinn^  edit  2nd, 
Frankf.  1727,  4to.  He  thinks  sponsors 
were  used  for  child  ren,  and  not  for  adults  ; 
p.  15.  See  also  W.  Wall,  Hist,  of  Infant 
Baptism,  i.  69,  474,  &c.  [The  manner  of 
receiving  new  convert*  into  the  churches, 
about  the  year  150,  is  thus  minutely  do- 
scribed  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  (so  called) 
second  Apology,  towards  the  conclusion  : 
*In  what   manner  we  dedicate  ourselves 
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PAST  II. 


CHAPTER   V. 

HISTORY  OF   RELIGIOUS  SEPARATIONS  OR  HERESIES. 

§  1.  Discord  among  the  Jewish  Christians  —  §  2.  Hence  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  — 

§  3.  Their  impiety —  §  4.  The  sects  originating  from  the  oriental  philosophy §6* 

Elxai  and  Elcesaites  —  §  6.  Satuminus  ;  his  extravagances  —  §  7.  Ceido  and  Maraoa 
—  §  8.  Bardesanes  —  §  9.  Tatian  and  the  Encratites  —  |  10.  Peculiar  sentiments  of 
the  Egyptian  Gnostics — ^§  11.  Basilides — §  12.  His  enormities — §  13.  His  moral 
principles  —  §  14.  Carpocrates  —  §  16.  Valentinus —  §  16.  His  extraTagances — §  17. 
Various  sects  of  Valentinians  —  J  18.  The  minor  sects  of  Valentinians  —  §  19.  The 
Ophites  —  §  20.  Monarchians  and  Patripassians —  §  21.  Theodotus,  Artemon —  §  21 
Hermogenes  —  §  23.  The  illiterate  sects.  Montanus  —  §  24.  The  success  of  Montanu 
and  his  doctrine. 


§  1.  Among  the  Christian  sects  that  arose  in  this  century,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  those  Jewish  Christians,  whose  zeal  for  the  Mosaic 
law  severed  them  from  the  otiier  believers  in  Chi^O     The  rise  of  this 


to  God,  after  being  renewed  by  Christy  "we 
will  now  explain :  lest,  by  omitting  this, 
we  should  seem  to  dissemble  in  our  state- 
ment. Those  who  believe  and  are  persuaded 
that  the  things  we  teach  and  inculcate  are 
true,  and  who  profess  ability  thus  to  live, 
are  directed  to  pray,  with  fasting,  and  to 
usk  of  God  the  foi^veness  of  their  former 
sins ;  we  also  fasting  and  pra}'ing  with 
them.  Then  we  conduct  them  to  a  place 
where  there  is  water ;  and  they  are  regene- 
rated [baptized],  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  been  regenerated  [baptized]  ;  for 
they  receive  a  washing  with  water,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  of  all  the  Lord  God, 
and  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  For  Christ  said.  Except  yc  he 
regenerated^  ye  shall  not  eiiter  into  the  king- 
dom of  fieaven.*  —  'This  washing  is  like- 
wise called  illumination ;  because  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  learned  these  things  are 
enlightened.  And  whoever  is  enlightened 
is  washed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Chnst,  who 
was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  by  the 
prophets,  foretold  all  toat  relates  to  Christ.' 
—  •'And  after  thus  washing  the  convinced 
and  consenting  person,  we  conduct  him  to 
where  the  brethren,  as  we  call  them,  are 
assembled  ;  and  there  offer  our  united  sup- 
plications, with  camoptness,  both  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  enlightened  person,  and 
for  all  others  everywhere:  that  we  may 
conduct  ourselves  as  becomes  those  who 
have  received  the  truth,  and  by  our  deeds 


prove  ourselves  good  citizens,  and  observen 
of  what  is  commanded  us :  so  that  we  may 
be  saved  with  an  eternal  salvation.  And 
on  ending  our  mrayers,  we  salute  each  other 
with  a  kiss.  Then  there  is  placed  befon 
the  President  of  the  brethren,  bread,  andacnp 
of  water  and  wine ;  which  he  taking;  oflen 
praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  all,  throogh 
the  name  of  the  Son,  And  of  the  Holy  S|pi- 
rit,  and  gives  thanks  at  great  length,  that 
such  blessings  are  vouchsafed  us ;  and  when 
he  ends  the  prayers  and  the  thankiigiTis^ 
all  the  people  present  respond.  Amen,  Now 
the  word  amen,  in  the  Hebx«w  tongue, 
signifies  so  be  it.  And  after  the  Pradaent 
has  given  thanks,  and  all  the  people  have 
uttered  the  response,  those  whom  we  oil 
Deacons  distribute  to  everyone  piresent,  to 
partake  of,  the  bread  and  the  wine  and 
water,  over  which  thanks  were  given: 
and  to  those  not  present,  the  Deaeons 
carry  it.  And  this  food  is  called  by  us 
the  Eucharist;  which  it  is  anlawfof  for 
anyone  to  partake  o^  unless  he  beliem 
the  things  taught  by  us  to  be  true,  and 
has  been  washed  with  the  washing  for 
the  remission  of  sins  in  regeneration, 
and  lives  according  to  what  Christ  has 
taught,*     TV.] 

'  [•  This  heresy  is  scarcely  noticed  by 
Tertullian.*  (Bp.  Kaye's  TtrtuUian,  470.) 
For  fuller  information  respecting  sects  c^ 
this  class.  Hose's  Neander,  ii.  4,  may  be 
advantageously  consulted.     &] 
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place  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  For,  when  this  emperor  had 
jstroyed  Jerusalem  a  second  time,  and  enacted  severe  laws 
the  Jews,  the  greater  part  of  the  Christians  living  in 
,  that  they  might  not  be  confounded  with  Jews,  as  they  had 
I  aside  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  and  chose  one  Marky  who 
•eigner  and  not  a  Jew,  for  their  bishop.  This  procedure 
offensive  to  those  among  them  whose  attachment  to  the 
tes  was  too  strong  to  be  eradicated.  They  therefore  sepa- 
n  their  brethren,  and  formed  a  distinct  society  in  Persea,  a 
alestine,  and  in  the  neighbouring  regions ;  and  among  them 
ic  law  retained  all  its  dignity  unimpaired.^ 
his  body  of  people,  who  would  unite  Moses  and  Christy  was 
ided  into  two  classes,  differing  widely  in  their  opinions  and 
the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites,  The  former  are  not 
by  the  ancient  Christians  among  heretics,*  but  the  latter 
id  among  those  sects  which  subverted  the  foundations  of 
Both  sects  used  a  history  of  Christ  or  a  Oospd,  which  was 
from  our  Gospels.^  The  word  Nazarene  was  not  the  name 
but  was  equivalent  to  the  word  Christian,  For  those  who 
title  of  Christians  among  the  Greeks  were  by  the  Jews 
izarenesy  which  was  far  from  disagreeable  to  them.  Those 
ned,  after  separating  from  their  brethren,  this  first  name  for 
Ts  disciples,  being  the  very  one  imposed  on  them  by  the 
ieved  Christ  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  and  to  be  in  some  way 
ith  the  divine  nature.*     And  although  they  would  never 


[pitius  Sflvems,  HUtoria  Sacra^ 
5,  &c.  [p.  381,  ed.  Hornii,  1647. 
idrian  stationed  a  regiment  of 
I  constant  guard  to  prevent  all 
mtering  Jerusalem ;  which  was 
u  to  the  Christian  faith;  be- 
^  ttTMj  nearly  all  [the  Jewish 

believed  in  Christ  as  God^  yet 

frvance  of  the  la^o*     TV.] 

st  that  ranked  the  Nazarenes 

heretics    was    Epiphanius,    a 

lie  fourth  century,  of  no  great 

accuracy  of  judgment.  [A. 
'irchengesch,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  619, 
»  the  Nazarenes,  described  by 
,  were  descendants  of  the  Ebio- 
lad  now  imbibed  some  Gnostic 
The  names  Ebionites  and 
are  often  confounded,  both  by 
d  modems.     7V.] 

A.  Fabricius,  Codex  Apocryph. 
5,  &c.,  and  Mosheim,  Vindicia, 
%ndi  Nazarenum^  p.  112,  &c. 
he  Canon  <f  the  New  Test.  vol.  i. 
itfaors  of  Introductions  to   the 

2V.] 
e  Nazarenes,  see  Mosheim,  In- 
!.  Chr.  major,  p.  465,  de  Rebus 
828  ;  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Entw.  d. 
'gUereyen,  i.  101.    Burton,  Eccl. 


Hist.  263.  TV.  &  51  —  According  to 
Mosheim,  the  title  first  belonged  to  the 
Jewish  converts,  taken  by  them  in  refer- 
ence to  Matt.  ii.  23 ;  while  the  Gentiles 
at  Antioch  assumed  the  Greek  name  of 
Christians.  As  the  Jewish  convert*  gene- 
rally threw  oflF  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  it 
became  the  peculiar  designation  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem;  and  when  that 
church  threw  oflf  its  Jewish  exterior  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  it  finally  settled  with  a 
scanty  remnant  who  clung  to  the  law  as 
essential.  (Newman's  Arians^  c.  i.  §  1,  note.) 
According  to  Epiphanius,  who  is  the  first 
writer  who  calls  them  heretics,  they  as  well 
as  the  Ebionites  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Christians  who  seceded  to  Pella  in 
Decapolis  about  66,  and  there  they  existed 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  (Burton, 
Eccl.  Hist.  261.)  Whether  they  were  here- 
tics or  not  is  a  question.  Newman  thinks 
that  their  Judaizing  ended  in  something  like 
modern  Socinianism ;  Burton,  that  at  first 
there  was  no  other  peculiarity  in  their 
tenets,  than  that  they  adhered  to  the  law 
of  Moses;  Hey  {Lectures^  i.  266),  that 
they  seem  not  to  have  allowed  the  pre- 
existcnce  of  Christ.  Robertson,  with  Gie- 
seler  and  others,  counts  them  orthodox, 
and  contrasta  them  with  the  undoubtedly 
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discard  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  MoseSy  yet  they  did  not  obtrude 
them  upon  the  Gentile  Christians.  They  rejected,  moreover,  the  ad- 
ditions made  to  the  Mosaic  ritual  by  the  doctors  of  the  law  and 
the  Pharisees.*  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  why  the  other  Christiaiis 
in  general  judged  more  favourably  of  them. 

§  3.  Whether  the  Ebionif^  derived  their  name  from  a  man,  or 
were  so  denominated  on  account  of  their  poverty,  either  in  regard  to 
property  or  sentiment,  is  uncertain.*  But  they  were  much  worse 
than  the  Nazarenes.  For  though  they  supposed  Christ  to  be  an  am- 
bassador of  God,  and  endowed  with  divine  power,  yet  they  conceived 
liim  to  be  a  man,  bom,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  from 
Joseph  and  Mary.  They  maintained  that  the  ceremonial  law  of 
Moses  must  be  observed,  not  by  the  Jews  only,  but  also  by  all  who 
wished  to  obtain  salvation ;  and,  therefore,  St.  Patil,  as  the  most 
strenuous  opposer  of  the  law,  they  viewed  with  abhorrence.  Nor 
were  they  satisfied  with  the  mere  rites  which  Moses  appointed,  but 
also  observed,  with  equal  veneration,  the  superstitious  rites  of  their 


heretical  Ebionites.  It  is  possible  that  all 
that  is  rep)ortod  of  them  by  the  ancients 
may  be  reconciled  as  being  true  of  them  at 
different  epochs ;  that  the  Judaizing  ten- 
dency which,  earlier,  was  but  a  national 
peculiarity,  had  ripened  by  the  time  of 
Epiphanius  into  heresy.     Ed.] 

'  See  Mich,  lo  Quien,  Adnotatt.  ad  Da- 
maacenumy  i.  82,  83,  and  his  IHsa.  de  Naca- 
renU  et  eorum  Jide ;  which  is  the  seventh 
of  his  Dissertations  subjoined  to  his  edition 
of  the  Works  of  Damaacenus.  [Walch, 
HiaL  Ketz.  i.  101,  &c.     Schl.] 

*  See  Fabricius,  ad  Philastr.  de  JuereaihuSy 
p.  81.  Thorn.  Ittig,  de  Hcprcsibus  Xvi 
Apostolici,  [and  A.  Neander,  Kirchengesck. 
vol.  i.  pt,  XL  p.  612,  &c.  7V.— The  origin 
of  the  name  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 
Some  derive  it  from  a  founder,  Ebion, 
others   from    the   Hebrew   D^ph^IJtiiJ*  poo^ 

peoplcy  but  are  not  agreed  why  this  name 
was  given  to  the  sect.  Others  again  regard 
the  whole  subject  as  an  historical  problem 
that  can  never  be  solved  with  al>solute  cer- 
tainty. See  Walch,  Entw.  d.  Gcsch.  d.  Ketz. 
i.  110 ;  Mosheim,  Instit.  H.  Ch.  majors  447, 
and  his  Diss,  qua  ostenditury  certo  hodie  et 
cjL'piorate  constitui  non  posse^  utrum  Ebion 
quidam  nova  secta  auctor  extiterit  olim 
inter  Christianos  necne  t  in  his  Dissertt.  ad 
Hist.  Eccl.  pertinent,  i.  547.  See  also 
Chr.  Alb.  Dooderlein,  Conuruntar.  d^  Elno- 
nrpis  e  numero  hostium  Christ i  eximendis, 
13iizow,  1770,  8vo.  filcA/.  — 'It  is  ira- 
j)Ossible  not  to  connect  the  Ebionites  in 
many  respects  with  t)ie  Jews ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  held  opinions  from  which 
an  orthodox  Jew  would  have  started  with 
horror.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that 
tlioy  treated  the  writings  of  the  prophets 


with   contempt,  and    denied    their  inspt- 
ration.     So  also,  while  we  find   that  the 
name  of  Jesus  held    a  conspicuous  place 
in  their    creed,   we  find    them    also    be- 
lieving him  to  be  bom  of  human  parents, 
and  maintaining  that  Christ  was  an  ema- 
nation  from   God,  which  descended  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism.   All  these  peculiarities 
are  explained,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
Ebionites  were  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics.' 
Burton's  EccL  Hist.  264.     5.  —  According 
to   Giescler,  the  name  of  Ebionites  was 
first  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  Chri8tiaDS» 
genei^ly  in  derision :  after  the  schism  in 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  on  the  death  of 
Symeon,  it  was  given  to  the  party  that  made 
our  Lord  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mair,  and 
then   became   the    genenil    appellation  of 
heretical   Jewish  Christians.      Gieseler,  L 
99—101.      £tf.  — 'They    are    more   than 
once  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  who  always 
speaks  of  them  as  having  received   their 
appellation    from    their   founder,    Ebion.' 
(Kaye's  TtrtulHan,   471.)      *Tertullian  is 
the  first  who  makes  mention  of  a  founder, 
named  Ebion,  and  others  have  followed  him 
in  this  account.     Better  informed  writen, 
such   as  Irenseus  and  Origen,  know  of  no 
such  person ;   and  it  is  clear  that  the  in* 
vention  of  such  a  person   arose  from  the 
not   understanding  the  name  of  Ebionite. 
Origen  gives  us  the  proper  deriTation  of 
the  term,  namely,  from  the  Hebrew,  Ebiom^ 
poor.'       (Hose's  Niander^   iL    10.)      The 
Ebionites  made  a  strict  profession  of  po- 
verty,  esteeming  the   world  and    all    its 
allurements  as  the  property  of  Satan,  and 
themselves,  accordinglv,  obliged  to  relin- 
quish everything  earthly  beyond  the  bareet 
requirements  of  nature.     8.] 
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•g,  and  the  customs  of  the  Pharisees,  which  were  added  to  the 

These  little  and  obscure  sects  were  not  very  detrimental  to 
ristian  cause.  Much  greater  disturbance  was  produced  by 
hose  founders  explained  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  agree- 
the  precepts  of  oriental  philosophy  respecting  the  origin  of 
These  latter  sects,  having  lived  in  obscurity,  and  made  little 
'eviously  to  this  century,  came  forth  into  public  view  during 
rn  of  Adrian,*  and  gathered  churches  of  considerable  mag- 
in  various  countries.  A  long  catalogue  of  these  semi- 
in  bodies  might  be  extracted  from  ancient  monuments :  but 
greater  part  of  them  we  know  no  more  than  their  names  ; 
rhaps  many  of  them  differed  only  in  name  from  each  other, 
srhich  acquired  notoriety  beyond  others  may  be  divided  into 
sses.  The  first  class  originated  in  Asia,  and  maintained  the 
phy  of  the  East  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  universe  (if  I 
say),  pure  and  entire :  the  other  class,  which  was  formed  in 
uid  by  Egyptians,  mingled  with  that  philosophy  many  of  their 
^*8  prodigies  and  precepts.  The  systems  of  the  former  were 
imple  and  intelligible ;  those  of  the  latter  were  much  more 
sited,  and  more  difficult  of  explication. 

The  first  place  in  the  Asiatic  class  seems  to  belong  to  Ebcaiy  a 
ho  is  said  to  have  founded  the  sect  of  the  Elcesaitea,  in  the 
f  TrajanJ  Though  he  was  a  Jew,  and  worshipped  one  God, 
rered  Moses,  yet  he  corrupted  the  religion  of  his  fathers  by 
alse  notions  derived  from  the  philosophy  and  superstition  of 
entals ;  and,  after  the  example  of  the  Essenes,  expounded  the 
law  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  or,  in  other  words, 
b  an  allegory.    But  Epiphanius,  who  had  read  one  of  ElxaVs 

ens,  contra  Htereses^  i.  26.      Epi-  Plato,  and  other  Greek  philosophers.     In 

zeats  lazgely  of  the  Ebionites  in  hia  like   manner,  Irenseus  affirms  that  Valen- 

cx.     Bathe  is  worthy  of  no  credit;  tinus  was  indebted  for  his  succession  of 

knowledges  (§  3,  p.  127,  and  §  14,  ^ons  to   the  Theogonies  of   the    Gbeek 

hat  he  h»a  loined  the  Sampsseans  poets.'     Kaye's  Tertidliun^  472.     SJ] 
BloeBaites  with  the  Ebionites,  and         *  Clemens  Alex.  Stromat.  L  vii.  c.  17,  p. 

first  Ebionites  did  not  hold  the  898.     Cyprian,   Epist  Ixxy.  p.    144,   and 

hich  he  attributes  to  the  sect. —  others. 

rectness  of  Epiphanius,  as  an  histo-         *  ['  Elxai  appears  to  have  been  entirely 

Iten  called  in  question ;  and  per-  unknown  to  Tertullian.'    Kaye's  Tertulliany 

itlj.    But  if  the   term  Ebionites  473.   5. — ^ThenameofElcesaite  is  variously 

»d  a  variety  of  minor  sects,  all  of  derived  from   th'*  town  Elcesi  in  Gnlilee, 

iwish   Christians,   and  if  some  of  from  Elxai,  the  founder,  or  from  Hebrew 

ta  had,  in  the  fourth  century,  im-  words  signifying  secret  pou)er.    They  were 

Doatic  sentiments,  unknown  to  the  found  about  the  Dead  Sea,  and  their  tenets 

Ebionites,   then  Epiphanius  may  are  the  basis  of  the  Clementines.    (Gieseler, 

entirely    correct,    which    others  i.    101.)    According   to    Hippolytus,    this 

to  be  the  fact.    See  Neander,  as  heresy  was  brought  to  Rome  in  the  time 

vwe.  Note  2,  p.  139.     TV.]  of  CaUistas,  218—223,   by  Alcibiades  of 

either    he    (Tertullian)    nor    any  Apamea,  who  produced  a  book  which  £1- 

the  early  Fathers,  appears  to  have  chasai,  a  just  man,  had  received  from  the 

that  the   heretics   derived    their  Seres  of  Parthia  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 

from  the  oriental  philosophy.     On  delivered  by  an  angel.     Wordsworth  (Hip' 

raxT,  Tertullian  repeatedly  charges  polyttis,  p.  270—272)  compares  them  with 

th  boBOWUig  from  Pythagoras,  and  the  Mormonitee.    EcL] 
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books,  acknowledges  himself  in  doubt,  whether  the  Elcesaitea  should 
be  reckoned  among  the  Christian  sects,  or  among  the  Jewish.  In 
his  book  Elxai  mentions  Christy  and  speaks  honourably  of  him; 
but  he  does  not  explain  himself  so  as  to  make  it  manifest  whether 
Jemis  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ  of  whom  he  speaks.^ 

§  6.  If  no  account  be  taken  of  Elxai,  Satuminua  of  Antioch  will 
justly  stand  at  the  head  of  this  class :  at  least  he  liyed  earlier  than 
all  the  other  Gnostic  heresiarchs.^     He  supposed  two  Jirat  causes  of 
all  things,  the  good  God,  and  matter^  which  is  in  its  nature  evil,  and 
subject  to  a  Lord.     The  world  and  the  first  men  were  created  by 
seven  angels,  that  is,  by  the  rulers  of  the  seven  planets,  without  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  against  the  will  of  the  Lord  of  matter.     But 
God  approved  of  the  work  when  it  was  completed,  imparted  rational 
souls  to  the  men  who  before  had  only  animal  life,  and  divided  the 
entire   world  into  seven  parts,  which   he  subjected   to   the   seven 
creators,  of  whom  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  one,  reserving,  however, 
the  supreme  power  to  himself.     To  the  good  beings  formed,  the  men, 
that  is,  possessed  of  wise  and  good  souls,  the  Lord  of  matter  opposed 
another  sort  of  men,  to  whom  he  imparted  a  malignant  soul.     And 
hence  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  men,  which  is  so  visible. 
After  the  creators  of  the  world  had  revolted  from  the  supreme  God, 
he  sent  down  Christ  from  heaven  to  our  globe,  clothed  not  with  a  real 
body,  but  with  the  shadow  of  one,  that  he  might  destroy  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  of  matter,  and  show  good  souls  the  way  of  return- 
ing back  to  God.     But  this  way  is  difficult  and  harsh.     For  souls 
that  would  mount  up  to  God,  when  the  frame  dissolves,  must  be 
prepared  by  abstinence  from  flesh,  wine,  marriage,  and  every  other 
thing  which  either  invigorates  the  body  or  delights  the  senses.    SaiuT- 
7unus  taught  in  Syria,  which  was  his  native  country,  and  especially 
at  Antioch ;  and  he  drew  many  after  him,  by  a  great  show  of  virtue.* 

*  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  38.  Epiphanius,  the  regions  of  darkness  a  land  in  irfaich 
Uteris,  xix.  §  3,  p.  41.  Theodoret,  Fabul.  they  could  establish  an  independent  kine- 
Httrit  ii.  7,  p.  221.  [Hippolytus,  adv.  dom.  Thus  arose  the  earth;  but  when  it 
liter,  p.  292  and  330.  Wordsworth's  was  created,  its  architects  had  the  mortifi- 
Hijtp.  271  and  316.  Burton's  EccL  Hist,  cation  of  seeing  that  no  more  than  a  faint 
304,  524.  Giescler,  i.  100,  206.  Ed.  — Of  gleam  of  light  from  the  celestial  regions 
these  Elcesaitea^  who  were  also  called  Samp-  shone  upon  it  here  and  there.  To  secun 
S€eanSf  everything  afforded  by  antiquity,  more  of  this,  they  formed  a  being  cast  in 
that  is  important,  has  been  collected  by  the  image  of  that  luminous  form  whidi 
Walch,  Hist.  Ketz.  i.  687,  &c.  He  justly  played  beforo  them.  Their  woriunanshim 
accounts  them  enthusiasts.     SchJ.]  however,   coidd    not    even  stand  u^ri^ti 

*  [Having  taught  his  doctrine  in  the  until  the  Supreme  Qod,  compassionating  ita 
reign  of  Adrian.     TV.]  helpless  condition,  breathed  into  it  a  spark 

*  Irenaeus,  L  24.  Euseb.  IT.  E.  iv.  7.  of  his  own  divine  nature.  Thus  originated 
Epiphan.  Httres.  xxiii.  Theodoret,  FahiU.  man  as  he  really  is,  a  being  not  only  created 
H<eret.  i.  2.  And  the  other  writers  on  the  aft^r  the  most  exaltod  model,  but  also  kindly 
heresies.  [Among  the  modem  writers,  see  endued  from  above  with  a  power  of  looking 
Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christ.  Src  p.  336,  &c.  upwards  in  life,  and  of  mounting  thither 
Walch,  Hist.  Kttz.  i.  274, '&c.  Ittig,  de  after  death.'  Rose's  iVeflwd«r,  ii.  107.  *0f 
Hteresiarch.  s<pcul.  secundi,  c.  1.  Tillcmont,  Satuminus,  the  name  occurs  but  once  in 
Mem^ireSy  ii.  215.  TV. — 'The  seven  star-  our  author's  (Tertullian's)  writinca.  Heia 
spirits,'  as  Neander  calls  the  creating  there  described  as  a  disciple  of  Menandnr, 
aneols,  '  being  stationed  between  the  realms  who  was  himself  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magna.* 
of  light  and  those  of  darkness,  united  in  a  Kaye's  TcHuUianf  474.     6L] 

design,  according  to  Satuminus,  to  win  from 
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§  7.  In  the  same  claas  of  Asiatic  Gnostics,  must  be  placed  Cerdo, 
a  Syrian,*  and  Mardon,  the  son  of  a  bishop  of  Pontus.*  The  history 
of  these  men  is  obscure  and  imcertain.  It  appears,  however,  th^t 
they  began  to  establish  their  sect  at  Some ;  tiiat  Cerdo  taught  his 
principles  there  before  Marcion's  arrival ;  tiiat  Mardon^  failing  to 
obtain  some  office  in  the  Soman  church  from  his  own  misconduct, 
joined  Cerdo*8  party,  and  then  with  great  success  propagated  his  tenets 
over  the  world.  In  the  manner  of  the  orientals  Marcion  taught  that 
there  are  iwo  first  causee  of  all  things,  the  one  perfectly  goody  the 
other  perfectly  evU.  Between  these  two  deities,  is  interposed  the 
Architect  of  this  lower  world,  which  men  inhabit,  and  who  is  the 
God  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews.  His  nature  is  neither  perfectly  good 
nor  perfectly  evil,  but  mixed,  or,  as  Marcion  expressed  it,  he  is  just ; 
and  therefore  can  dispense  pimishments  as  well  as  rewards.  The 
author  of  evil  and  the  Creator  of  the  world  are  perpetually  at  war. 
Each  wishes  to  be  worshipped  as  God,  and  to  subject  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  globe  to  himself.  The  Jews  are  the  subjects  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  who  is  a  very  powerful  spirit;  the  other 
nations,  which  worship  many  gods,  are  imder  the  author  of  evil.  Each 
IB  an  oppressor  of  rational  souls,  and  holds  them  in  bondage.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  end  this  war,  and  give  freedom  to  the  souls  which 
are  of  divine  origin,  the  supreme  God  sent  among  the  Jews  Jesus 
Christy  who  is  of  a  nature  very  similar  to  himself,  or  his  Son,  clothed 
with  the  appearance  or  shadow  of  a  body,  to  render  him  visible,  with 
commission  to  destroy  both  the  kingdom  of  the  world's  Creator,  and 
that  of  the  evil  principle,  and  to  bring  souls  back  to.  God.  He  was 
aasailed  both  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  by  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
or  the  world's  Creator ;  but  they  were  unable  to  hurt  him,  because  he 
had  only  the  appearance  of  a  body.  Whoever  shall,  as  he  prescribed, 
withdraw  their  minds  from  sensible  objects,  and,  renouncing  as  well 
the  laws  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  as  those  of  the  prince  of  darkness, 
shall  turn  wholly  to  the  supreme  God,  at  the  same  time  subduing 
and  mortifying  their  bodies  by  fasting  and  other  means,  shall,  after 
death,  ascend  to  the  celestial  mansions.  The  moral  discipline  which 
Marcion  prescribed  to  his  followers  was,  as  the  nature  of  the  system 
required,  very  austere  and  rigorous.  For  he  condemned  marriages, 
wine,  flesh,  and  whatever  is  grateful  and  pleasant  to  the  body. 
Marcion  had  numerous  followers ;  among  whom  Lucan^  or  Luciaiiy 
SeveruSy  Blastes,  and  others,  but  especially  ApeUes,^  are  said  to  have 


>  [*  Of  Cerdo,  Tertnllian  only  states  that 
Murion  borrowed  maDj  notionfl  from  him/ 
Xaj«'0  Tertullian,  474.     ^.] 

•  [•From  Tariooa  notices  scattered  orer 
Tcftmliao^fl  'writings,  we  may  collect  that 
Mjffooii  was  a  native  of  Pontus,  that  he 
floforiahed  daring  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Has  mnd  the  pontificate  of  Elentherus, 
being  originally  in  communion  with  the 
chorch  at  Home ;  that  he  waa  a  man  fond 
of  noreltiea,  by  the  publication  of  which  he 
oasettled  the  faith  it  the  weaker  brethren. 


and  waa  in  consequence  more  than  once 
ejected  from  the  congregation;  that  he 
afterwards  became  sensible  of  his  errors, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  church ;  and  that  his  wish  was  granted, 
on  condition  that  he  should  bring  back 
with  him  those  whom  he  had  perverted  by 
his  doctrines.  He  died,  however,  before  he 
was  formally  restored  to  its  communion.* 
Kaye's  Tertvllian,  476.     8.] 

•  ['  Lucan  is  once  mentioned  by  Tertul- 
lian  as  holding  the  opinion,  that  neither 
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deviated  in  some  respects  from  the  opinions  of  their  master,  and  to 
have  estiiblished  new  sects.* 

§  8.  Bardesatiea  and  Tatian  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
of  the  school  of  Valetitinus  the  Egyptian,  but  erroneously;  for 
their  systems  differ  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  Valentinians, 
and  come  nearer  to  the  oriental  principle  of  two  first  causes  of  all 
things.  Bardesanea  was  a  Syrian  of  Edessa,  a  man  of  great  acumen, 
and  distinguished  for  his  many  learned  productions.  Seduced  by 
love  of  the  oriental  philosophy,  he  placed,  in  opposition  to  the 
supreme  God,  who  is  al>8olute  goodness,  a  prince  of  darkness,  who  is 
the  author  of  all  evil.  The  supreme  God  created  the  world  free  from 
all  evil,  and  formed  men  with  celestial  souls,  and  subtle  ethereal 
bodies.  WTien,  however,  the  prince  of  darkness  had  induced  the  first 
men  to  sin,  God  permitted  the  author  of  all  evil  to  enclose  them  in 
{i[roH8  bodies  formed  out  of  sinful  matter,  and  also  to  corrupt  the 
world,  in  order  that  men  mi^ht  suffer  for  their  iniquity.  Hence  the 
struggle  between  reason  and  concupiscence  in  man.  Je&tis,  therefore, 
descended  from  the  celestial  regions,  clothed,  not  with  a  real,  but 
with  a  celestial  and  ethereal  body,  and  taught  men  to  subdue  their 
depraved  bodies,  and  to  free  themselves  from  the  bondage  of  vicious 
matter,  by  abstinence,  by  meditation,  and  by  fasting ;  and  whoever 
will  do  so,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  shall  ascend  to  the  man- 
sions of  the  blessed,  clothed  in  the  ethereal  vehicles,  or  celestial  bodies, 
which  properly  belong  to  them.  Bardesaiie^  afterwards  returned  to 
sounder  sentiments ;  but  his  sect  long  survived  in  Syria.' 

§  9.  Tatian,  by  birth  an  Assyrian,  a  distinguishei^  and  learned  man, 
and  disciple  of  Justin  MariyVy  was  more  noted  among  the  ancients 
for  his  austere  moral  principles,  which  were  rigid  beyond  measure, 
than  for  the  speculative  errors  or  dogmas  which  he  proposed  as 
articles  of  faith  to  his  followers.'  Yet  it  appears  from  credible 
witnesses,  that  he  held  mattei*  to  be  the  source  of  all  evil,  and 

the  soul  nor  the  body  would  rise  again,  but  Amonp  the  modem  writere,  see  Maasnet 

asortofthirdBubstance.'  K&yes  TtrtuUmn^  the   editor  of  Irena^ns,   Tilleniont,  Is.  de 

605.     Apelles  is  frequently  mentioned  by  BeauBobre,  Histoire  du  Manickiismr,  ii.  69, 

Tertullian,  who  taxes  him  with  immorality;  &c. — [Waleh,    Historic  der   Kttzireytn,  i. 

but  Rhodon,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  484 — 537.     Mosheim,  de  Rttlnu  Christ.  ^. 

the  thinl  century,  and  who  was  iiostile  to  p.    401 — 410.      A.    Neander,    Kirckenge' 

hira,  eay.s  that  his  good  conduct  earned  him  schichte^  i,  pt.  ii.  p.  779 — 807.     TV.] 
general   respect.      IIo    differed    from    his         '  Eusebius,  H,  E.  iv.  30,  and  the  writen 

master  as  to  Christ's  human  body,  which  on    the   ancient  heresies.      Origen,   DiaL 

he  considered  to  have  be(?n  real,  tliough  not  coiitra  Marcic^nitas,  J  3,  p.  70,  ed.  Wetrtein. 

born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  brought  down  Fre<l.   Struuzius,    Historia    Bardesami   tt 

from   the   stars.     It   was,  therefore,  flesh,  Bardesanisfar.  Wittemb.  1722,  4to.    Btauk' 

although  not  the  ordinary  flesh  oiF  men.  sobre,  Hist,  du  Manivheisnie,  ii.   128,  &c 

HosenNfander^  ii.  135.     Kaye's  Ttrtullian^  [JMoslieim,  dc  Rihus  Christ.  ^.  p.  894,  &c. 

607.     5. 1  Walch,  Historic  dcr  Ketzrrtyni,  i.  407—424. 

*  Besides  the   common   writers   on  the  A.  Neandt-r,  Kirchengesch.  i,  pt.  ii.  p,  743, 

heresies,  as  Irenieiis,  Epiphanius,  Theodo-  &c.     7>.] 

ret,  &c.,  see  Tertullian's  five  Books  against        *  [Tatian,  after  the  death  of  Justin  Martyr, 

Marcion;  and  tlie  Potm  agaiyist  Marci^my  was  said  to  have  borrowed  some  errors  from 

also   in  five   books,  which   is   ascribed   to  the  Gnostics,  others  from  the  Valentiniaiu, 

Tertullian ;   and  the  Dialopve  against  the  others  again  from  the  Maicionii^     Cent 

Marcionitfs.  which  is  ascribed  to  Origon.  MagdM,  iL  100.     8.'\ 
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therefore  recommended  the  abhorrence  and  the  mortification  of  the 
body;  that  he  supposed  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  true  God 
to  be  not  one  and  the  same  being  ;  that  he  denied  to  our  Saviour  a 
real  body ;  and  corrupted  Christianity  with  other  doctrines  of  the 
oriental  philosophers.  His  followers,  who  were  numerous,  were  some- 
times called  from  him,  Tatiani,  or  Tatianista ;  but  more  frequently 
were  designated  by  names  indicative  of  their  austere  morals.  For, 
as  they  discarded  all  the  external  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
amd  held  wine  in  such  abhorrence  as  to  use  mere  water  in  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  listed  rigorously,  and  lived  in  celibacy,  they  were  denomi- 
nated EricratitcBj^  or  abstainers^  HydroparastatWy^  or  Water-drinkers, 
and  Apotactitcd^  or  Renouncers.^ 

§  10.  The  Gnostics  of  the  Egyptian  class  diflfered  from  those  of  the 
Asiatic,  in  combining  the  oriental  with  Egyptian  philosophy,  and 
more  especially  in  the  following  particulars: — 1.  Although  they 
supposed  matter  to  be  eternal,  and  also  animated,  yet  they  did  not 
recognise  an  eternal  prince  of  darkness  and  of  matter,  or  the  evil 
principle  of  the  Persians.  2.  They  generally  considered  Christ  our 
Saviour  as  consisting  of  two  persons,  the  man  Jesus,  and  the  Son  of 
(rod,  or  Christ ;  and  the  latter,  the  divine  person,  they  supposed  to 
have  entered  into  Jesus  the  man,  when  he  was  baptized  in  Jordan  by 
John ;  and  to  have  left  him  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Jews. 
3.  They  attributed  to  Christ  a  real  and  not  an  imaginary  body,  though 
they  were  not  all  of  one  sentiment  on  this  point.  4.  They  prescribed 
to  their  followers  a  much  milder  system  of  moral  discipline ;  nay, 
Beemed  to  give  precepts  which  favoured  the  corrupt  propensities 
of  men. 

§  11.  Among  the  Egyptian  Gnostics,  the  first  place  is  commonly 
larigned  to  BasUides  of  Alexandria.  He  maintained  that  the  supreme 
md  all-perfect  God  produced  from  himself  seven  most  excellent 
beings,  or  JSons,  Two  of  the  JEons,  namely,  Dynami-s  and  Sophia 
[Power  and  Wisdom),  procreated  the  angels  of  the  highest  order. 
rbo&e  angels  built  for  themselves  a  residence,  or  heaven,  and  produced 
stlier  angels  of  a  nature  little  inferior.  Other  generations  of  angels 
moceeded,  and  other  heavens  were  built,  until  there  were  three 
tmndred  and  sixty-five  heavens,  and  as  many  orders  of  angels  ;  that 
\B,  just  as  many  as  there  are  days  in  a  year.  Over  all  these  heavens 
iod  angelic  orders,  there  is  a  Prince  or  Lord,  whom  Basilides  called 
AhrcLxas  ;  a  word  doubtless  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  before  his 
time^  and  which,  when  written  in  Greek,  contains  letters  that  together 

•  [They  abstained  both  from  wine  and  p.  77,  od.  Oxen,  and  by  others  of  tho 
nimal  food.  Cknt.  Magdebb.  n.  102,  Cf.  ancients;  but  no  one  of  them  has  attempted 
Kftje's  TertuUiait,  260.     S.]  to  delineate  his  system.     [Of  the  moderns, 

*  [Beeau^e  they  used  water  instead  of     see  Walch,  Histarie  der  Kctscreyen,  i.  445 
at  the  Commiinion.     Cent  Magdtbb,     — 447,  and  A.  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  i.  pt^ 


B.  102.     A]  ii.  p.  762 — 766.     It  should  be  remembered, 

■  The   only  work  of   Tatian    that  has  that    the    names    Encratitcs^    Apotactites 

icaefaed  us,  is  his  Oratio  ad  Gracoa,     His  ('EyirpoTtToi,  *Air<jTa»cT04)  were  applied  to  a// 

onudons  are  spoken  of  by  Clemens  Alex,  the  austere  sects ;  so  that  though  all  Tatia- 

Srm.  L  iii.  p.  460,   Epiphanius,  Hiprts.  nists  were   Encratites^   yet  all  Encratiks 

xItL  c  1,  pu  391,  Origen,  de  OraiUme^  c  13,  were  not  TatianUts,     TV.] 

TOL.    I.  ^ 
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make  up  the  number  of  365 ;  that  is,  the  number  of  the  heavens.' 
The  inhabitants  of  the  lowest  heaven,  contiguous  to  eternal  matter, 
which  is  an  animated  and  malignant  substance,  formed  a  design  of 
constructing  a  world  out  of  that  disorderly  mass,  and  of  fabri^ting 
men.  God  approved  the  work  when  it  was  finished,  and  gave  rational 
souls  to  these  men  whom  the  angels  had  formed;  whereas,  before 
they  had  only  sensitive  souls :  he  also  gave  to  the  angels  themselves 
dominion  over  men.  The  prince  of  these  angels  chose  the  Jewish 
nation  for  his  subjects,  and  gave  them  a  law  by  Moses.  The  other 
angels  presided  over  other  nations. 

§  12.  The  angels  who  created  and  governed  the  world  gradnally 
bociime  corrupt ;  and  not  only  laboured  to  obliterate  the  knowledge 
of  the  supreme  God,  in  order  that  they  might  themselves  be 
worshipped  as  gods,  but  also  waged  war  with  each  other  for  the 
enlargement  of  their  respective  territories.  The  most  arrogant  and 
restless  of  them  all  was  he  who  governed  the  Jewish  nation.  There- 
fore, the  supreme  God,  in  compassion  to  the  souls  endowed  witib 
reason,  sent  down  from  heaven  his  Son,  or  the  prince  of  the  jEons^ 
whose  name  is  Kus  [vov9,  miml],  and  Clnnst;  that  he,  joining  himself 
to  the  man  Jesxis^  might  restore  the  lost  knowledge  of  his  Father} 
and  overturn  the  empire  of  the  angels  who  governed  the  world,  and 
especially  of  the  insolent  Lord  of  the  Jews.  The  God  of  the  Jews 
perceiving  this,  ordered  his  subjects  to  seize  the  man  Jesus,  and  put 
liim  to  death  :  but  against  Christ  he  had  no  power.^  The  souls  that 
obey  the  precepts  of  the  Son  of  God,  when  their  bodies  die,  will 
ascend  to  God ;  the  rest  will  pass  into  other  bodies.  All  bodies  return 
back  to  vicious  matter,  whence  they  originated. 

§  13.  The  moral  system  of  Basilides,  if  we  believe  most  of  the 
ancients,  favoured  concupiscence,  and  allowed  every  species  of  iniquity. 

'  A  preat  number  of  gems  fitill  exist,  and  cheismf^  ii.    61.      Jo.  Bapt.  Passeri,  Dit^ 

quuntities  of  them  are  daily  brought  to  us  de    Gemmis  Basilidianis ;  in  hiB  splendid 

from  Egypt,  on  which,  besides  other  figures  work,  de    Gvmmis  StiUiftrii^  ii.  221,  ta 

of  Egyptian  device,  the  Mc»rd  Abraxas  is  ed.  Florent.  1750,  fol.     P.  R  JaMonaki,  ii 

engraved.     See  Jo.  Macarius,  Abraxas  sfu  I^'ominis   Af/raxas   Si'gn(ficaii<me ;    in    tiiB 

df  Gcmin is  llasUidianis  disquisitio ;  enlarged  MisceUan.  Lipsiens.  Aopa,  t.  viL  Passeri  < 


by  Jo.    Chiflet,   ed.   Antwerp,    1657,    4to.  tends  that  nttne  of  these  gems  hare 

Bern,  de  Montfaucon,  PalehHiraph.  Grttca^  enoe  to  Basilides :  he  makes  them  all 

ii.  8,  p.  177,  &c.  and  others.   L<.>amed  men  to  the  ma^'eians,  or  the  soothsayers^ 

almost    universally  think  those  gems  ori-  eerers,  conjurors,  and  fortune-tellers.    Bll 

ginatiHl  from  Basilides ;  and  hence  they  are  this  learned  man,  it  appears  to  me,  goM 

i'iiWod  (/ehrmo! Basilidiantp.     But  very  many  too   far;  for  lie  himself  acknowledges  (|i 


of  them  exhibit  marks  of  the  most  degrading  225),  that  he  somt  times  found  on  them 

superstition,  such  as  cannot  be  attributed  vtstiges  of  the   Basilidian   erroT9.    Th«N 

even   to   a   semi-Christian ;    and    likewise  celebrated  gems  still  need  an  emdite,  bit 

manifest  insignia  of  tlie  Egj'ptian  religion,  cautious  and  judicious  interpreter. 

They  cannot  all  therefore  l>e  attributed  to  *  Many  of  the  ancients  tell  us,  on  the 

Basilides,  who,  though  ho  held  many  errors,  authority  of   Iremcus,   that   our  Saviosr, 

yet  worshipped  Christ.     Those  only  must  according  to  Basilides'  opinion,  had  not  i 

refer  to  him  which  In^ar  some   marks   of  r(»al  body;  and  that  Simon  the  Ofreniaa 

Christianity.     The  word  Al/raxas  was  un-  was   crucified  in  place  of  him.     But  that 

questionably  used  by  the  ancient  Eg}*ptians,  Basilides   suppose<l   the    man    Jesus   ami 

and    appropriated    to    the    Lord    of    the  Christ,  unite*!,  to  constitute  the  SaTionr,  v 

heavens ;    which   Basilides  retxiiniHi    from  demonstrated  in  the  Comt.  de  lieb,  Ckr.  ^ 

the  philosophy  and  religion  of  his  country,  p.  354,  &c.     It  ma^  be,  that  here  and  th«f 

Si'e  Is.  de  Beausobre,  Histoire  du  Mani'  a  follower  of  Basihdes  held  otherwise. 
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at  from  much  sm^er  testimony  it  appears  that  he  recommended 
irity  of  life  and  the  practice  of  piety,  and  condemned  even  an 
tdination  to  sin.  Still  there  were  some  things  in  his  moral  precepts 
bich  greatly  offended  other  Christians.  For  he  taught  that  it  is 
wful  to  conceal  our  religion,  to  deny  Christ  when  our  life  is  in 
inger,  to  participate  in  the  pagan  feasts  which  followed  their  sacrifices; 
id  he  detracted  much  from  the  estimation  and  honour  in  which  the 
artyrs  were  held,  maintaining,  that,  being  greater  sinners  than 
her  men,  they  were  visited  by  divine  justice  for  their  iniquities.  For 
was  a  principle  with  him,  that  none  but  sinners  suffer  any  evil  in 
is  life.  And  hence  arose  the  suspicions  entertained  respecting  his 
atem  of  morals,  which  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fliagitious 
res  of  some  of  his  disciples.^ 

§  14.  But  much  viler  than  he,  and  the  worst  of  all  the  Gnostics, 
u  Carpocrates,  also  of  Alexandria.^  His  philosophy  did  not  differ 
.  itfl  general  principles  from  that  of  the  other  Egyptian  Gnostics, 
or  he  admitted  one  supreme  God,  JEonSy  the  offspring  of  God, 
emal  and  malignant  matter,  the  creation  of  the  world  from  evil 
atter  by  angels,  divine  souls  unfortunately  enclosed  in  bodies,  and 
le  like.  But  he  maintained  that  Jeaua  was  born  of  Joseph  and 
\afry  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  that  he  was  superior  to 
lier  men  in  nothing  but  fortitude  and  greatness  of  soul.  He  also 
it  only  gave  his  disciples  licence  to  sin,  but  imposed  on  them,  besides, 
necessity  of  sinning,  by  teaching  that  the  way  to  eternal  salvation  was 
len  to  those  souls  only  which  had  committed  all  kinds  of  enoi-mity  and 
ickedness.  It  is,  however,  utterly  beyond  credibility,  that  any  man 
ho  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
id  who  inculcates  any  sort  of  religion,  should  hold  such  sentiments. 
endes,  there  are  groimds  to  believe,  that  CarpocrateSy  like  the  other 
nasties,  held  the  Saviour  to  be  composed  of  the  man  JesuSy  and  a 
vtain  ^on  called  Christ ;  and  that  he  imposed  some  laws  of  conduct 
I  his  disciples.  Yet,  undoubtedly,  there  was  something  in  his  opinions 
id  precepts  that  rendered  his  piety  very  suspicious.  For  he  held 
mX  concupiscence  was  implanted  in  the  soul  by  the  Deity,  and  is  there- 
fe  perfectly  innocent ;  that  all  actions  are  in  themselves  indifferent, 
id  become  good  or  evil  only  according  to  the  opinions  and  laws  of 
len ;  that  in  the  purpose  of  God  all  things  are  common  property,  even 
le  women,  but  that  such  as  use  their  rights,  are  by  human  laws 
xounted  thieves  and  adulterers.  Now  if  he  did  not  add  some 
nrective  to  the  enormity  of  these  principles,  it  must  be  acknow- 
dged  that  he  wholly  swept  away  the  foundations  of  all  virtue,  and 
we  full  licence  to  all  iniquity.' 


tie  ancient  writers    on    the  *  [Who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

Basilidefl  is  particularly  treated  Tr.'] 

^  by  ReD.  Ma»met,  Dissert,  in  IreruBum ;  ■  See  Irenaeus,  contra  Hctres.  i.  25.     Cle- 

id  la.  de  Beausobre,  Histoire  du  Mani-  mens  Alex.   Stromat.  iii.  p.  611,  and  the 

ii.   8,  &C.     [Walch,  Historie  der  others.     [Mosheim,  de  Helms  Christ,  ^r.  p. 


'timry^n/i.  2Sl — 309  ;  Mosheim,  c/^  i?<^^w«  361 — 371.  yftUch^  Historie  der  Kit zvr,  i. 
hrist.  4v,  p.  342 — 361 ;  and  A.  Neander,  309—327.  A.  Neander,  Kirchengesch,  vol. 
irehengesdi  L  pt.  iL  p.  679—704.     TV.]     i.  pt  ii.  p.  767—773.     Carpocrates  left  a 
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§  15.  Valentinua,  also  an  Egyptian,  exceeded  all  his  fellow  here- 
fiiarchs,  both  in  fame  and  in  the  multitude  of  his  followers.'  His 
sect  had  its  birth  at  Eome,  grew  to  maturity  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  with  wonderful  celerity  traversed  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe.  Valentinua  held  the  general  principles  common  with  his 
brother  Gnostics,  and  assumed  the  title  of  a  Onostic;  yet  he  held 
several  principles  peculiar  to  himself.  In  the  Pleroma  (which  is  the 
Gnostic  name  for  the  habitation  of  God),  he  supposed  thirty  Mans, 
fifteen  males  and  as  many  females.  Besides  these  there  were  four 
unmarried  ;  namely,  Horvbs  ["Opo*],  the  guardian  of  the  confines  of 
the  Plerovuif^  Gkn^U  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Jesus.  The  youngest  of 
the  iEons,  Saphin  {Wisdcnn),  fired  with  vast  desire  of  comprehending 
the  nature  of  the  supreme  Deity,  in  her  agitation  brought  forth  a 
daughter  called  Achamoth;^  who, being  excluded  from  the  Pleroma, 
descended  to  the  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter,  reduced  it  to 
some  degree  of  order,  and  by  the  aid  of  Jestis  brought  forth  the 
Deniiurgey^  the  king  and  artificer  of  all  things.  This  Demiurge 
separated  the  more  subtle,  or  animal  matter,  from  the  grosser,  or 
QYiatei'ial ;  and  out  of  the  former  he  framed  the  world  above  us,  or 
the  visible  heavens ;  out  of  the  latter,  the  lower  world,  or  this  earth. 
Men  he  compounded  of  both  kinds  of  matter ;  and  his  mother,  Achor 
mothy  added  to  them  a  third  substance,  which  was  celestial  and 
spiritual.  This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  complicated  and  tedioufl 
fable  of  Valentinus.  It  appears  that  he  explained  the  origin  of  thft 
world,  and  of  the  human  race,  in  a  more  subtle  manner  than  the 
other  Gnostics ;  yet  that  he  did  not  diSer  from  them  in  reality.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  other  parts  of  his  system. 

§  16.  Tlie  Architect  of  the  world  gradually  became  so  inflated,  that 
he  either  thought  himself,  or  at  least  wished  men  to  think  him,  to  be 
the  only  God ;  and  by  his  prophets,  sent  among  the  Jews,  he  arrogated 
to  himself  the  honours  of  the  supreme  God.  And  the  other  angeby 
who  presided  over  parts  of  the  created  universe,  imitated  his  example. 
To  repress  this  insolence  of  the  Demiurge^  and  imbue  souls  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  Christ  descended,  being  composed  of  an 
animal  and  spiritual  substance,  and  moreover,  clothed  with  an  eih^ 
real  body.  He  passed  through  the  body  of  Mary,  just  as  water 
through  a  canal ;  and  to  him  Jesus,  one  of  the  highest  uiGons,  joined 


young  son  Epiphanos,  to  propagate  his 
syfltcm:  and  this  son,  though  he  died  at 
the  age  of  17,  wrote  a  book,  from  which 
the  world  have  liad  to  learn  wliat  they  could 
of  the  tenets  of  Carpocrat^s.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  lie  ought  to  be  called  a  Christian. 
He  was  an  Egyptian  philosopher,  who  had 
porhH{>s  borrowed  some  notions  irom  tlio 
Christians,  but  still  his  philosophy  was  his 
cynosure.  TV. — Two  inscriptions,  regarded 
as  Carpocratian,  and  pretended  to  have 
been  found  at  Cyrene,  arc  now  shown  to  be 
forgeries.     Gieseler.  i.  143.     Ed.] 

*  [*  If  we  may  judge  from  his  Hellenistic 
expressions,  and  the  Aramic  names  which 


appear  in  his  ^stem,  he  was  of  Jewidh 
origin.*    Hose's  Neandrr^  ii.  71.     8.] 

*  ['The  genius  of  limitation.*  It  ii  il 
idea  deeply  rooted  in  tho  Valentinian  m- 
tern,  that  since  all  existence  has  its  founds- 
tion  in  the  self-limitation  of  the  Bythos»  m 
also  the  existence  of  all  created  beintf 
depends  on  limitation.  Hose's  lieander,  n. 
72.  Bythoa  is  the  supreme  God,  oiUel 
also  by  Valentinus,  a2il^  rtXcios,  wpoiyxi 
^Xh.    /?.] 

•  [niD^n,  the  sciences,  or  pkiloaopkf. 
TV.] 

<  [Aiifiiovpyhs,  Artykcr,     TV.] 
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mselfy  when  he  was  baptized  in  Jordan  by  John,  The  Architect  of 
e  world,  who  perceived  that  his  dominion  would  be  shaken  by  this 
vine  man,  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  crucified.  But  before  Christ 
me  to  execution,  not  only  Jeaua  the  Son  of  God,  but  also  the 
tional  soul  of  Christ,  forsook  him ;  so  that  only  his  sentient  soul 
id  his  ethereal  body  were  suspeoded  on  the  cross.  Those  who, 
icording  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  renoimce  the  worship  not  only  of 
e  pagan  deities,  but  likewise  of  the  Jewish  God,  and  submit  to 
ive  their  sentient  and  concupiscent  soul  chastised  and  reformed  by 
ason,  shall  with  both  their  souls,  the  rational  and  the  sentient,  be 
Imitted  to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  near  to  the  Pleroma.  And 
lien  all  particles  of  the  divine  nature^  or  all  souls,  shall  be  separated 
om  matter  and  purified,  then  a  raging  fire  shall  spread  through  this 
aterial  universe,  and  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  nature.  For  the 
bole  oriental  philosophy  and  the  system  of  the  Gnostics,  may  be 
duced  to  this  epitome :  This  world  is  composed  of  both  good  and 
tL  Whatever  of  good  there  is  in  it  was  derived  from  the  supreme 
od,  the  parent  of  lights  and  will  return  to  him  again ;  and  when 
is  takes  place,  this  world  will  be  destroyed.* 

§  17.  The  ancients  represent  the  school  of  Valentinua  as  divided 
to  many  branches.  Among  these  were :  the  Ptolemaitic  sect, 
bose  author,  Ptolemy y  differed  from  his  master  respecting  the  num- 
T  and  nature  of  the  iEons;  the  Secundian  sect,  established  by 
'^cuTulus,  one  of  the  principal  followers  of  VcdentimLSy  who  seems 
have  kept  more  closely  to  the  oriental  philosophy,  and  to  have 
Id  to  two  first  causes  of  all  things,  light  and  darkness^  or  a  Prince 
good  and  a  Prince  of  evil ;  the  sect  of  Heracleon^  from  whose  books 
ement  and  Origen  quote  much ;  the  sect  of  Marcus  and  Calarhasus^ 
lied  MarcosianSy  who,  according  to  IrenoeuSy  added  much  that  was 
naeless  and  absurd  to  the  fictions  of  Valentinus ;  though  it  is  cer- 
in  that  they  did  not  maintain  all  that  is  attributed  to  them.  I  pass 
'  other  sects,  which  appear  to  have  originated  from  the  Valentinian 
stem.  But  whether  all  the  sects  which  are  called  Valentinian 
toally  originated  from  disciples  and  followers  of  ValentinuSy 
pears  very  doubtful  to  such  as  consider  how  great  mistakes  the 
cientfi  have  made  in  stating  the  origins  of  the  heretics.^ 


'  Of  the  Valentinian  system,  we  hare 
Ul  accotmt  in  Ireoseus,  contra  Hisres.  L 
«7.  Tertullian,  Liber  contra  Valentinia- 
i;  ClemenB.  Alex,  passim;  and  in  all 
e  ancient  writers  on  the  heresies.  Among 
»  iBodemsi,  see  Jo.  Fr.  Baddeos,  Diss,  de 
wem  ValenHniana ;  subjoined  to  his  Iri" 
idttetio  in  HiUoriam  Philosoph.  Ebr(Borum'. 
6th.  Din.  has  occasioned  much  discussion 
ipecting  the  origin  of  this  heresy.  Some 
the  modems  have  attempted  to  give  a 
ional  explanation  of  the  intricate  and 
ffvd  system  of  Valentinus,  See  Souve- 
In,  PlaUmisme  de  voile ^  cap.  viiL  p.  64. 
tringa,  Ohtervatt.  Sacra,  i.  c.  ii.  p.  131. 
muobre,  Histoire  du  MamchSismCf  p.  648, 


&c.  Ja.  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  iii.  729, 
&C.  Peter  Faydit,  Eclaircisa,  sur  PHist, 
Ecclh.  des  deua  premiers  sidles,  p.  12,  who 
also  conitemplated  writing  an  apology  for 
Valentinus.  I  pass  by  Godfrey  Arnold,  the 
patron  of  all  the  heretics.  But  how  vain 
all  such  attempts  must  be,  is  proved  by 
this,  that  Valentinus  himself  professed  that 
his  religion  differed  fundamentally  from 
that  of  the  other  Christians.  [Besides  the 
authors  above  referred  to,  see  Mosheim,  d€ 
licbus  Christ  #o.  p.  371—389;  Walch, 
Hist  Kete,  i  335—386.  2V.— Kaye's 
TtTtulliatif  509;  and  Hose's  Neander,  iL 
70.  8,] 
'  Besides  Irenseus,  and  the  other  ancient 
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§  18.  Of  the  smaller  and  more  obscure  Onoatic  sects,  of  which  the 
ancients  tell  us  little  more  than  the  names,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
detached  sentiments,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything.  Such  were 
the  Adamiies^  who  are  said  to  have  Avished  to  imitate  the  state  of 
innocence  :^  the  Camites,  who  are  represented  as  paying  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Cain^  Korah^  Dathan^  the  inliabitants  of  Sodorn^  and 
Jiulas  the  traitor:^  the  Abelltes^  whom  the  ancients  represent  itf 
marrying  wives  but  not  procreating  children:*  the  Semites^  who 
regarded  Setk  as  the  Messiah:*  the  Flarinians,  who  originated  at 
Eome,  by  means  of  Flonnus  and  Blastus;^  and  many  others.  Per- 
haps the  ancient  Christian  doctors  divided  one  sect  into  several, 
deceived  by  the  fact  of  its  having  several  names ;  they  may  also  have 
had  incorrect  information  respecting  some  of  them. 

§  19.  Among  the  Gnostics  of  the  Egyptian  class,  a  place  must  be 
assigned  to  the  Ophites  or  Seipentians^  a  senseless  sect,  of  which  one 


■writers,  seo,  concerning  these  sects,  Jo.  Ern. 
(rral)O,  Sjjicittf/ium  Patrum  et  Hctretimrumj 
sjTCul.  ii.  p.  69,  82,  &c.  On  the  Marco- 
si  ans,  Irenieus  is  copious,  i.  14.  That 
Marcus  was  out  of  his  senses,  is  unques- 
tionable; for  ho  must  have  been  deranged, 
if  he  could  hold  exen  the  greater  part  of  the 
strange  fancies  which  are  said  to  belong  to 
his  system.  [See  also  Waloh,  Hist.  Kttz. 
i.  387 — 401,  and  A.  Neander,  Kirchenye- 
schichtr,  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  731 — 746.     Tr.] 

'  [See,  for  an  account  of  them,  Clemens 
Alex.  Stromaf.  lib.  i.  p.  357  ;  iii.  525  ;  yii. 
854.  TertuUian,  Sc</rpian',  in  0pp.  p.  633,  and 
contra  Pra,T.  cap.  iii.  EpiphaniiLS,  Hterts. 
Iii.  0pp.  i.  459.  Tlieodoret,  Hctret.  Fahnl. 
i.  6.  Augustine,  de  HtBreia.  c  31.  John 
Damascen,  Opp.  i.  88 ;  and  among  the 
moderns.  Waleh.  Hht.  KHz.  i.  3-27—335. 
P.  l^aylc,  Dictitmuiure  Ilisf^jriqu^^  Art. 
Adamites  and  Pmdicits.  Tillemont,  Mc' 
moires,  tf'<'.  ii.  256,  Beausobre,  Diss,  svr  tts 
Adamites  \  subjoined  to  Jjenfunt' h  Histoire 
des  Hussites. — The  accounts  of  the  ancients 
are  contradictory ;  and  several  of  the 
modems  doubt  whether  there  ever  was  a 
sect  who  performed  their  worship  in  a  state 
of  nudity.     7r.] 

'  [All  the  ancient  writers,  mentioned  in 
the  prec<Hiing  note,  except  John  Damascen, 
speak  of  the  Cainites;  but  what  they  state 
is  very  brief  and  contradictory.  The  cor- 
rectness of  their  accounts  is  justly  doubted 
l)y  Bayle  {DictionJiaire  Historiqttc,  art. 
Caiintes\  and  others.  Origen  (c&ntra 
Cetsum,  lib.  iii.  p.  119)  did  not  regard 
them  as  Christians.  Yet  they  might  be  a 
sect  of  Gnostics,  who,  holding  the  God  of 
the  Jews  for  a  revolter  from  tlie  true  Oo<l, 
regarded  Cain,  Dathan,  Korah,  and  others 
who  resisted  him,  as  being  very  praise- 
worthy. TV.  —  'Of  the  more  olwcuro 
Gnostic  sects  enumerated  by  Mosheim, 
Tertullian    mentions    only    the    Cainites, 


who,  according  to  him,  were  Kicolaitaai 
under  another  name.'  Bp.  Kaye*8  Ttf 
tuUian,  622.     8.] 

*  [The  Abelites  are  mentioned  only  by 
Augustine,  d^  Hares,  cap.  87 ;  and  by  the 
author  of  the  l)ook,  PraaestinatuSy  eapy  87. 
It  Ls  represented,  that  every  man  manied 
a  female  child,  and  every  woman  a  littk 
boy,  with  whom  they  lived,  and  whom  ihej 
made  their  heirs ;  hoping  in  this  way  to 
fulfil,  literally  what  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  m 
29,  that  '  they  that  have  wives  be  at  thoodli 
they  had  none.'  The  sect  is  treated  of  by 
Walch,  Hist.  Ketzer.  L  607,  who  doabli 
whetlier  it  were  not  altogether  an  imagiwry 
sect.     Tr.] 

*  [The  Sethites  are  mentioned  by  thi 
author  of  PradesttnatuSy  c.  19,  and  Philas- 
trius,  de  Hrrresib.  c.  3.  Bnt  Rhenfeid, 
(Diss,  de  Sethianis^  in  his  Opp,  Pkilolmf,  p. 
165),  and  Zom  {Opitscul.  Sacra,  i  614\ 
consider  this  to  be  an  imaginary  sect.  Sm 
Walch,  Uk'.  cit.  p.  609,  &c. ;  and  Neander, 
Kirchntgesch.  i  pt.  ii.  p.  768,  &c.     TV.] 

^  [Florinus  and  Blastus  were,  by  tin 
ancients,  n'ckoued  among  the  Valentiniaiia 
Both  were  presbyters  of  Home,  intimatt 
friends,  and  excommunicated  by  the  Ro- 
man bishop,  Eleutherus.  (Enseb.  H.  £  !• 
15.)  As  Florinus,  in  early  life,  eigojfd  tht 
instruction  of  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  and  M 
Irentcus  wrot<*  a  letter  to  Blastus  oonoeo* 
ing  the  schism  at  Rome  about  Easter  datt 
Walch  (htc.  cit.  p.  404)  supposes  they  both, 
and  particularly  Blastus,  were  oppOMd  to 
the  A-iews  of  the  Roman  church  respectiflg 
Easter.  He  also  considers  it  most  probshla 
that  Florinus  was  inclined  towards  Gnosti- 
cism ;  for  Irens&us  wrote  a  book  agaimt 
him,  concerning  the  eight  .£ons :  and  be 
actually  had  some  followers.  8chX, —  Thit 
Florinas  was  a  Gnostic  is  clear  from  Bo* 
sobius.  {H.  E.  Y.  20.)  That  Blaatus 
so,  is  not  so  certain.     7>.] 
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iTolea  is  said  to  have  been  the  father.  The  sect  originated 
g  the  Jews,  before  the  Christian  era.  A  part  of  them  became 
»ed  Christians;  the  rest  retained  their  former  superstition, 
e  there  were  two  sects  of  Ophites,  a  Christian  sect  and  an  anti- 
tian.  The  Christian  Ophites  held  nearly  the  same  absurd 
38  as  the  other  Egyptian  Gnostics  concerning  ^ons,  the 
ity  of  matter,  the  creation  of  the  world  without  the  knowledge 
isent  of  the  Deity,  the  rulers  of  the  seven  planets  who  presided 
the  world,  the  tyranny  of  the  Demiurge,  the  descent  of  Christ 
I  to  the  man  Jesus  into  our  world  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of 
^emiurge,  and  the  rest.  But  they  held  this  peculiarity,  that 
upposed  the  serpent  which  deceived  our  first  parents,  was  either 
t  himself  or  Sophia,  concealed  under  the  form  of  a  serpent :  * 
[lis  opinion  is  said  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  some  sacred 
itfl,  and  to  pay  them  a  species  of  honour.  Into  such  absurdities 
night  easily  fall,  who  believed  the  Creator  of  the  world  to  diflfer 
the  supreme  God,  and  thought  everything  divine  that  could 
in  the  Demiurge's  way.* 


Recording  to  another  yiow,  the 
VBs  itself  a  symbol,  or  a  veiled 
nee  of  the  soul  of  the  world ;  and 
phiteo,  who  held  this  doctrine,  are 
lOBS  who  properly  bear  the  name  of 
vb^canse  they  worshipped  the  serpent 
f  symbol,  to  which  a  kindred  notion 
JSigyptian  relij^on  might  have  led 
because  in  that  the  serpent  is  con- 
as  the  symbol  of  Kneph,  or  the 
i|iMr,  which  was  similar  to  the 
rtbe  Ophites.  At  all  events,  it  was 
d  of  the  world,  by  which,  either 
ly  or  immediately,  the  eyes  of  the 
IB  were  opened.'     Bose's  Neander^ 

*  history  and  doctrines  of  this  sect, 
B  they  are  known,  I  have  stated  in 
ojui  work,  printed  at  Helmstadt, 
kto  p>earing  the  title :  Ersier  Ver- 
ier unparikeyischen  und  ffriindlichen 
tMchickte.     Afterwards,  J.  H.  Schn- 

poblished  an  FlxjUanation  of  the 
mmd  difficult  Doctrinal  Table  of  the 
Opkittt,  Wolfenbiittel,  1756,  4to.— 
dacr  maintained  that  the  doctrine 

Ophites  embraced  neither  meta- 
Bor  theology,  but  merely  the  history 

Jewish  nation  couched  in  hiero- 
,,— Walch,  Hist.  Kttz.  L  447—481, 
feomised  both  works;  and  we  here 

leading  thouglits,  in  further  illus- 
if  this  sect — These  people,  called  in 
Mfat,  in  Ditin  Serpeyitians,  were  by 
ities  called  Nahaasians^  or  Naasians. 
\  (ii  34X  the  author  of  the  supple- 
9  Tertullian*s  book,  de  Prescript. 
[e.  47),  Epiphanius  {Hares,  xxxvii.), 
f«C  {Haret.  Fahul.  i.  14),  and  Au- 

i^dft  Higres.  c.  17),   account  them 


Christian  heretics.  But  Origen  (contra 
Celsum^  vii  §  28)  holds  them  to  be  not 
Christians.  Yet  he  speaks  of  them  as  pre- 
tended Christians,  in  his  Commentt.  on 
Matth.  t.  iii  851,  &c. — Fhilastrius  makes 
them  more  ancient  than  Christianity.  It 
is  most  probable  they  were  Jewish  Gnostics, 
aud  that  some  of  them  embraced  Chris- 
tianity; so  that  the  sect  became  divided 
into  Jewish  and  Christian  Ophites.  There 
are  two  sources  of  information  on  this  part 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  frst  is  the 
accounts  of  Irenseus,  £piphaniu8,  and  others. 
The  second  is  what  Ongen  tells  us  (amtra 
Cilsum,  vi.  §  33,  &c.)  concerning  the  Dia- 
gram of  the  Ophites.  This  Diagram  was 
a  tablet,  on  which  the  Ophites  depicted 
their  doctrines  in  all  sorts  of  figures,  with 
words  annexed.  It  probably  contained  the 
doctrines  of  the  Jewish  Ophites,  and  is  dark 
and  unintelligible,  unless  we  may  suppose 
this  symbolical  representation  contained 
that  system,  the  principal  doctrines  of 
which  are  stated  by  the  ancients.  The 
theological  system,  both  of  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  Ophites,  cannot  be  epitomised, 
and  must  be  sought  for  in  Walch,  p.  461. — 
Their  serpent-worship  consisted  in  this: 
they  kept  a  living  serpent,  which  they  let 
out  upon  the  disn,  when  celebrating  the 
Lord's  Supper,  to  crawl  around  and  over 
the  bread.  The  priest  to  whom  the  serpent 
belonged,  now  came  near,  brake  the  brear], 
and  distributed  to  those  present.  When 
each  liad  eaten  his  morse^  he  kissed  the 
serpent,  which  was  afterwards  confined. 
When  this  solemn  act-,  which  the  Ophites 
called  their  perfect  sacrifice,  was  ended, 
the  meeting  closed  with  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  the  supreme  God,  whom  the  aeipent  in 
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§  20.  The  numerous  evils  and  discords,  which  arose  from  com- 
bining the  oriental  and  Egyptian  philosophy  with  the  Christian 
religion,  began  to  increase  after  the  middle  of  this  century,  by  those 
who  brought  the  Grecian  philosophy  with  them  into  the  Christian 
church.  As  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Christians  respecting  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  respecting  the  twofold  nature  of 
the  Saviour,  were  least  of  all  at  agreement  with  the  precepts  of  this 
philosophy,  they  first  endeavoured  so  to  explain  these  doctrines,  that 
they  could  be  comprehended  by  reason.  This  was  attempted  at 
Rome,  by  one  Praxeaa^  a  very  distinguished  man  and  a  confessor. 
Discarding  all  real  distinction  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  he  taught  that  the  whole  Father  of  all  things  joined  himself 
to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  Hence  his  followers  were  called 
Monarchians  and  PatHpassiatis,  Nor  was  the  latter  an  unsuitable 
name  for  them,  if  Tertullian  correctly  understood  their  sentiments. 
For  they  denominated  the  maiXy  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  held  that 
to  this  Son,  the  Fattier  of  the  universe,  or  God,  so  joined  himself,  as 
to  be  crucified  and  endure  pangs  together  with  the  Son.  Praami^ 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  founded  a  distinct  sect.^ 

§  21.  Nearly  allied  to  this  opinion,  was  that  which  was  advanced 
about  the  same  time,  at  Rome,  by  TheodoiuSy  a  tanner,  yet  a  man  of 
learning  and  a  philosopher ;  and  by  one  Ayisnias^  or  Artemoii^  from 
whom  originated  the  Ati^nonifea.  For,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  not  very  distinct  accounts  of  these  men  left  us  by  the  ancients, 
they  supposed,  that  when  the  7)ian  Christ  was  bom,  a  certain  divine 
enerfiy^  or  some  portion  of  the  divine  nature  (and  not  the  person  of 
the  Father,  as  Praxe(V8  imagined),  united  itself  to  him.  Which  of 
these  men  preceded  the  other  in  time,  and  whether  they  both  taught 
the  same  doctrine,  or  differed  from  each  other,  cannot  at  this  day  be 
decided,  so  few  and  obscure  are  the  ancient  accounts  we  have  of  them. 
But  this  is  unquestionable,  that  the  disciples  of  them  both  applied 
philosophy  and  geometry  to  the  explication  of  the  Christian  doctrine.' 


ParadiHo  had  made  known  to  mon.  But 
tlieso  rites  were  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
Ophite.**,  and  confined  to  a  small  numln^r 
among  them.  This  worship  must  have 
been  symbolic.  Tlie  0])hitrs  had  also 
2\ilisinanii.  Stkl. — See  a  lucid  account  of 
the  Ophites  in  Neander's  Kircfuugt sch.  i. 
pt.  ii.  p.  746-756.     Tr.] 

*  See  Tertullian,  Lihtr  contra  Praxcnm  ; 
and  compare  I'eter  W(»a8eling,  PrvfHihilia^ 
0.  26,  p.  223.  &c.  [Tertullian  (to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  all  certain  knowledge  of 
the  \'iew8  of  Praxeas)  was  not  only  an  ob- 
scure writer,  but  also  prejudiced  against 
PraxcjiH,  because  he  had  alienated  the 
Iloman  bishop  Victor  from  Montanus, 
whose  partisan  Tertullian  was.  Tlie  oppo- 
sition of  Prjixeas  to  Montanus  doubtless 
bni  the  former  into  his  error.  Mon- 
tanus  had  treats  of  the  doctrine  of 
three  Persons  in  the  divine  essence,  and 


had  insisteil  on  a  real  distinction  betwwn 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  (Tertul- 
lian contra  Praxcam,  c,  is,  p.  426). 
Praxeas  published  his  own  doctrine  ii 
opi)Osition  to  Montanus.  From  TertuilisBi 
moreover,  it  appears  clearly  that  Pnxm 
discarded  the  distinction  of  Persons  in  the 
divine  essence;  and,  as  Tortallian  ex* 
pres-scs  it.  contended  for  the  mtmartkjfct 
Ood.  But  how  he  explained  what  the  Scrip- 
tures teach,  concerning  the  Son,  and  lbs 
Holy  Spirit,  is  not  so  clear.  Of  tie  Tarions 
conceptions  we  might  gather  from  Tertnl- 
lian,  Mosheim  gives  a  full  investigation  in 
his  Commrnf.  dc  Rib,  Christ.  4^.  p.  426. 
See  also  Walch,  Hist.  Krts.  i.  527—546. 
Sf'hl. — See  also  Neander,  Kirclungrsck,  L 
pt.  iii.  p.  994,  &c.     TV.] 

*  Eusebius,  H.  E,  v.  28.  Epiphanin^ 
Hrercs.  liv.  p.  464.  P.  Wesselinf^  iVvAs- 
bilia^  c.  21,  p.  172,  &c     [Several  peiBOBS 
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§  22.  The  same  attachment  to  philosophy  induced  Eermogenes,  a 
painter,  to  depart  from  the  sentiments  of  Christians,  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  to  cause  disturb- 
ance in  a  part  of  the  Christian  community.  Kegarding  matter  as 
the  source  of  all  evil,  he  could  not  belieye  that  God  had  brought  it 
into  existence  by  his  omnipotent  volition.  He  therefore  held,  that 
the  world,  and  whatever  is  in  the  world,  as  also  souls  and  spirits,  were 
formed  by  the  Deity  out  of  eternal  and  vicious  matter.  There  is 
much  in  this  doctrine  very  diflBcult  to  be  explained,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  the  common  opinions  of  Christians.  But  neither 
TertuUian^  who  wrote  against  him,  nor  others  of  the  ancients,  inform 
us  how  he  explained  those  Christian  doctrines  which  are  repugnant 
to  his  opinions.^ 

§  23.  In  addition  to  the  sects,  which  may  be  called  the  daughters 
of  philosophy,  there  arose  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus  an 
illiterate  sect,  opposed  to  all  learning  and  philosophy.  An  obscure 
man  of  weak  judgment,  named  MontanuSy  who  lived  in  a  poor 
village  of  Phrygia  called  Pepuza,  had  the  folly  to  suppose  himself 


ocear  in  the  history  of  the  heretics,  bearing 
the  name  of  Theodotus.  (1)  Theodotus 
of  Bjzantium,  a  tanner ;  of  whom  above. 
(2)  Theodotus  the  younger,  disciple  of  the 
former,  and  founder  of  the  sect  of  Melchisc- 
deddanB.  This  sect  derived  its  name  from 
its  holding,  that  Melchisedec  was  the  power 
of  God,  of  which  the  elder  Theodotus 
taught,  and  superior  to  Christ,  and  that  he 
sustained  the  office  of  an  intercessor  for  the 
angels  in  heaven,  as  Christ  did  for  us  men 
on  earth.  (3)  Theodotus,  the  Valentinian. 
(4)  Theodotus  the  Montanist  Our  Theo- 
dotns  had  saved  his  life  during  a  persecu- 
tion at  Byzantium,  by  a  denial  of  Christ ; 
and  thus  had  incurred  general  contempt. 
To  escape  from  disgrace,  he  went  to  Rome. 
But  tJbere  his  offence  became  known.  To 
extenuate  his  fault,  he  gave  out  that  he 
Rgarded  Jesus  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  and 
that  it  conld  be  no  great  crime  to  deny  a 
mere  man.  He  was,  therefore,  excluded 
from  the  church  by  Victor  the  bishop.  Thus 
Tfaaodotns  came  near  to  the  system  of  the 
Soeinians,  and  held  Christ  for  a  mere  man, 
though  a  virtuous  and  upright  one.  Whether 
he  held  the  birth  of  Christ  to  have  been 
natural  or  supernatural,  the  ancient  ac- 
eoonta  are  not  agreed.  He  rejected  the 
Gospel  of  John  ;  and  held  his  own  doctrine 
to  l>e  apostolical,  and  that  of  the  eternal 
divinity  of  Christ  to  be  a  novel  doctrine. 
See  Walch,  loc.  cit.  p.  646 — 657. — Artemon 
haft,  in  modem  times,  become  more  famous 
than  Theodotus ;  since  Samuel  Crell  as- 
f^umed  tho  name  of  an  Art^^monite,  in  order 
to  distinguish  himself  from  the  odious 
Sociniann,  whose  doctrines  he  did  not  fiilly 
approve.  (See  his  book,  with  the  title : 
ll  M.  Artemonii  Initium  Evangelii  Johannis 


ex  aniiquiiate  resiitiUum  ;  and  his  other 
writings.)  The  history  of  this  Artemon  is 
very  obscure.  The  time  when  he  lived 
cannot  be  definitely  ascertained;  and  the 
history  of  his  doctrine  is  not  without  diffi- 
culties. It  is  not  doubted  that  he  denied 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christy  as  held  by 
orthodox  Christians.  But  whether  he 
swerved  towards  the  system  of  the  modem 
Socinians,  or  to  that  of  Praxeas,  is  another 
question.  Mosheim  believed  the  latter ;  rfe 
beb.  Christ,  ^'c.  491.  But,  as  this  rests  on  tho 
recent  testimony  of  Gennadius  of  Marseilles 
{de  Dogm.  Ecrles.  c.  3),  Dr.  Walch  (p.  564) 
calls  it  in  question.  See  also  Jo.  Erh.  Hap- 
pen, Diss,  de  Hist.  Artemonis  ct  Arteni&ni- 
tarum,  Lips.  1737.  Schl. — See  also  Xcaiider, 
Kirchengesch.  i.  pt.  iii.  p.  996—1000.  TV.] 
*  There  is  extant  a  tract  of  Tertullian, 
Liber  contra  Hermogcnem^  in  which  he 
assails  the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes  con- 
cerning matter  and  tho  origin  of  the  world. 
But  another  tract  of  his,  de  Censu  Anima*,  in 
which  he  confuted  the  opinion  of  Hermo- 
genes concerning  the  soul,  is  lost.  [Tertul- 
lian is  exceedingly  severe  upon  Hermogenes, 
who  was  probably  his  contemporary,  and 
fellow  African.  Yet  he  allows  that  ho  was 
an  ingenious  and  eloquent  man,  and  sound 
in  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
It  seems  the  morals  of  Hermogenes  gavo 
mast  offence  to  Tertullian.  He  had  married 
repeatedly,  and  he  painted  for  all  customers 
what  they  wished.  To  a  Montanist  these 
things  were  exooctUngly  criminal.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Hermogenes  founded  a 
sect.  —  See  Mosheim,  d€  Reb.  Ckriat.  tf-c. 
p.  432,  &c.  Vf'AlchHist.Kctzcr.  i.  476,  &c. 
and  Neander,  Kirchengesck.  L  pt.  iii.  p.  976, 
&c     ZV.] 
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the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ  to  his  disciples^  and  to  pretend  to 
utter  prophecies  under  divine  inspiration.^  He  attempted  no  change 
in  the  doctrines  of  religion ;  but  professed  to  be  divinely  commissioned 
to  perfect  and  give  efficiency  to  the  moral  discipline  taught  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles ;  for  he  supposed  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  had 
conceded  too  much  to  the  weakness  of  the  people  of  their  age,  and 
thus  had  given  only  an  incomplete  and  imperfect  rule  of  life.  He 
therefore  would  have  fasts  multiplied  and  extended,  forbade  second 
marriages  as  illicit,  did  not  allow  churches  to  grant  absolution  to  such 
as  had  fallen  into  the  greater  sins,  condemned  all  decoration  of  the 
body  and  female  ornaments,  required  polite  learning  and  philosophy 
to  be  banished  from  the  church,  ordered  virgins  to  be  veiled,  and 
maintained  that  Christians  sin  most  grievoasly  by  rescuing  their  lives 


*  They  doubtless  err,  who  toll  us  that 
Montauus  claimed  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Ho  was  not  so  foolish.  Nor  do  those  cor- 
rectly understand  his  views  whom  I  have 
hitherto  followed,  and  who  represent  him 
B»  asserting,  that  there  was  divinely  im- 
part^'d  to  him  that  von'  Holy  Spirit,  or 
Comforter,  who  once  inspired  and  animated 
the  apostles.  Montanus  distinguished  the 
I'jiracleto  promised  by  Christ  to  the;  apostles, 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  that  was  poured  upon 
them ;  and  hold,  that  under  the  name  of  the 
Paracli?te,  Christ  indicated  a  divine  teacher, 
who  would  supply  certain  parts  of  the 
reli^ous  system  which  were  omitted  bj'  the 
Saviour,  and  explain  more  clearly  certain 
other  parts,  which  for  wise  reasons  had  been 
less  perfectly  taught.  Nor  was  Montanus 
alone,  in  making  this  distinction.  For 
other  Christian  doctors  supposed  that  the 
Paraclete,  whose  coming  Christ  had  pro- 
mised, was  a  divine  messenger  to  men,  and 
different  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  given  to  the 
apostles.  In  the  third  century,  Manes 
interprete^d  the  promise  of  Christ  concerning 
the  Paraclete,  in  the  same  manner;  and 
boasted  that  he  himself  was  that  Paraclete. 
And  who  does  not  know  that  Mahomet  had 
the  same  views,  and  applied  the  words  of 
Christ  respecting  the  Paraclete,  to  himself? 
Montauus,  therefore,  wished  to  be  thought 
that  Paraclete  of  Christ,  and  not  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  more  carefully  and  attentively 
we  read  TertuUian,  the  greatest  of  all  Mon- 
tanus' disciples,  and  the  best  acquainted 
with  his  system,  the  more  clearly  will  it 
appear  that  such  were  his  views.  [Mosheim 
ap^M^ars  to  have  entertained  different  opi- 
nions respecting  Montanus,  at  different 
times  of  life,  and  the  note  gives  his  last. 
Bp.  Kaj'o,  however,  considers  his  first  im- 
pressions as  really  correct,  and  confirms  that 
;iudgment  by  citations  from  Tertullian. 
From  these  it  sufficiently  appears,  that 
Montanus  truly  did  identify  the  Paraclete 


and  Holy  Ghost.  Mosheim,  it  wiU  be  ob- 
served, leaves  his  judgment  unsupported. 
The  Bishop  supplies  the  following  account 
of  Montanus: — *  We  find  in  Eosobius  the 
statement  of  an  anonymous  author,  supposed 
by  Lardner  and  others  to  be  Alterius 
Urbanus,  who  wrote  it  about  thirteen  years 
aft^r  the  death  of  MaximiUa,  one  of  the 
prophetesses  who  accompanied  Montanns. 
From  this  statement,  we  learn  that  he 
began  to  prophesy  at  Anlaban,  a  village  in 
that  part  of  Mysia  which  was  contigaons  to 
IMirygia,  while  Gratus  was  proconsul  of 
Asia  ;  that  many  persons  were  induced  to 
believe  him  divinely  inspired,  particularly 
two  females,  MaximiUa  and  Priscilla,  or 
Prisca,  who  also  pretended  to  possess  the 
same  prophetic  gifts:  that  the  faillacy  of 
their  pret<^nsions  was  exposed,  and  their 
doctrine  condemne<l,  and  that  they  them- 
selves were  excommunicated  by  different 
s^'nods  held  in  Asia.  The  same  anonymous 
author  adds,  that  Montanus  and  MaximiUa 
hanged  themselves;  and  that  Theodotos, 
one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  their  cause, 
was  taken  up  into  the  air,  and  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  Spirit  of  falsehood,  to  whom 
he  had  consigned  himself,  under  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  should  be  conveyed  into 
heaven.  Our  author,  however,  tells  us  that 
he  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  either  of 
these  stories.*  (Kaye's  T<  rtuUian,  22,  12,) 
It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  popularity  of 
Montanus.  He  had  prophecies  and  super- 
natural converse  for  the  credulous  and  vain, 
rigid  austerities  for  the  gloomy  and  se- 
vere. S. — Montanus  did  not  *  really  assort 
himself  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Paradcte; 
but  he  taught  that  the  promise  of  the 
Comforter  was  not  limited  to  the  apostles ; 
that  having  been  imperfectly  performed  in 
them  it  was  now  more  fully  realised  in 
himself  and  his  associates.'  (Robertson, 
L  71.)  Ed.] 
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by  flight,  or  redeeming  them  with  money  in  time  of  persecution.     I 
pass  by  others  of  his  precepts^  equally  austere  and  rigid. 

§  24.  A  man  who  professed  to  be  a  holier  moralist  than  Christ 
himself,  and  who  would  obtrude  his  severe  precepts  upon  Christians 
for  divine  commands  and  oracles,  could  not  be  endured  in  the 
Christian  church.  Besides,  his  dismal  predictions  of  the  Eoman 
staters  approaching  downfftll,  and  the  like,  might  bring  the  Christian 
community  into  imminent  danger.  He  was  therefore,  first  by  the 
decisions  of  some  councils,  and  afterwards  by  one  of  the  whole  church, 
excluded  from  all  connexion  with  that  body.  But  the  severity  of 
his  discipline  itself  led  many  persons  of  no  mean  condition  to  put 
confidence  in  him.  Preeminent  among  these  were  two  opulent 
ladies,  PriscUla  and  Maximilian  who  themselves,  with  others,  uttered 
prophecies,  after  the  example  of  their  master,  who  called  himself  the 
Paniclete,  Hence  it  was  easy  for  Montanus  to  found  a  new  church, 
which  was  first  established  at  Pepuza,  a  little  town  of  Phrygia,  but 
which  spread  in  process  of  time  through  Asia,  Africa,  and  a  part  of 
Europe.  Of  all  his  followers,  the  most  learned  and  distinguished  was 
Tertulliariy  a  man  of  genius,  but  austere  and  gloomy  by  nature ;  who 
defended  the  cause  of  his  preceptor,  by  many  energetic  and  severe 
publications.^ 


'  Sec  EnsebiuB,  H.  E.  v.  16,  and  especially 
Tertnlliaxi,  in  his  numerous  books;  and 
then  all  vriten,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
vbo  have  treated  professedly  of  the  sects 
of  the  early  ages.  Quite  recently,  and 
vith  attention  and  great  erudition,  the  his- 
ionr  of  the  Montanists  has  been  illustrated 
by  Theoph.  Wemsdorf^  in  his  Comtnentatio 
de  Monianiitis  aaculi  secundi  mdgo  creditis 
luerrtici*.  Dantzick,  1761,  4ta  — [The 
If  oDtaniats  irere  also  called  Phr^'gians,  or 
Cataphrygians,  from  the  country  where  they 
Fesioed  and  originated ;  also  Pepuzians, 
from  the  town  where  Montanus  had  his 
habitation,  and  which  he  pretended  was 
the  New  Jerusalem  spoken  of  in  the 
Btfidaiion  of  St.  John.  It  appears  likc- 
wuie,  that  fit>m  Priscilla  they  were  called 
PriaciUianists :  though  this  name,  on  ac- 
ecmnt  of  its  ambiguity,  has  in  modem  times 
been  diauaed.  Tertullian  denominated  those 
of  bin  fiiith  tkg  Spiritual  (Spirituales) ;  and 
its  opposers  the  Carnal  (Psychikoi);  be- 
eaiive  the  former  admitted  Montanus'  in- 
spirationa  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whicli  the 
latter  rejected. — The  time  when  Montanus 
hf^E^n  to  disturb  the  church  is  much 
debated.  Those  who  follow  Eusebius,  who 
is  mtjet  to  be  relied  upon,  place  this  move- 
ment in  the  year  171,  or  172.  Wernsdorf  s 
conjecture  that  Montanus  was  the  bishop 


of  Pepuza,  is  not  improbable.  He  and 
Priscilia  and  Maximilla  pretended  to  have 
divine  revelations,  which  the  Paraclete  im- 
parted to  them,  in  order  to  supply  by  them 
what  further  inwtruction  the  Christian 
church  needed.  The  instruction,  said  they, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  men,  is 
progressive.  In  the  Old  Testament,  instruc- 
tion was  in  its  infancy.  Christ  and  his 
apostles  advanced  it  to  its  youthful  stature. 
By  Montanus  and  his  coadjutors,  it  is 
brought  to  its  perfect  manhood.  In  the 
Old  Testament  God  conceded  much  to  the 
hardness  of  the  people's  hearts,  and  Christ 
was  indulgent  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  Comforter  is  unsparing  to  both, 
and  presents  the  virtues  of  Christians  in 
their  full  splendour. — Their  revelations  re- 
luted  to  no  new  doctrines  of  faith,  but  only 
to  rules  of  practice.  Some  of  them,  too, 
were  historical.  But  all  these  revelations 
seem  to  have  been  the  effect  of  their  me- 
lancholy temperament,  and  of  an  exces- 
sively active  imagination. —  See  concerning 
Tertullian,  Hamberger  s  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal writers,  ii.  492,  and  J.  G.  Walch, 
Hisf.  Eccl^s.  A'.  Tist.  p.  648,  &c.  and  con- 
cerning the  Montanists,  Walch,  Hint.  Kitz, 
i.  Gil,  &c.  ^:hl. — AlsoNeander,  KirchcU' 
gesch.  i.  pt.  iii.  p.  870  —  893.     TV.] 
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THE   EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PBOSPEBOUS  EVENTS  OF  THE   CHUBCH. 

i  1.  Bights  and  immnnities  of  CbriBtianB  enlarged  —  §  2.  Under  yariona  emperors. 
Good-will  of  Alexander  towards  Christ —  §  3.  Other  emperors  favourable  to  the  Chris- 
tians. The  religion  of  the  emperor  Philip  —  §  4.  The  number  of  Christians  augmented : 
from  causes,  partly,  divine  —  §  5.  and,  partly,  human  —  §  6.  Countries  added  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  —  §  7.  State  of  the  church  in  Gaul,  Germany. 

§  1.  That  Christians  suffered  very  great  evils  in  this  century,  and 

Were  not  perfectly  secure  during  any  part  of  it,  admits  of  no  con- 

boversy.   For,  not  to  mention  the  popular  tumults  raised  against  them 

V  the  pagan  priests,  the  governors  and  magistrates  could  persecute 

tlem,  without  violating  the  ancient  laws  of  the  empire,  as  often  as 

cither  superstition,  or  avarice,  or  cruelty  prompted.    Yet  it  is  no  less 

certain  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Christians  were  increased 

more  than  many  have  supposed.     In  the  army,  in  the  court,  and 

among  all  ranks,  there  were  many  Christians  whom  no  one  molested 

at  all :  and  imder  most  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  reigned  in  this 

century,  Christianity  presented  no  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  public 

hcmours.       In  many  places   also,  with   the  full  knowledge  of  the 

emperors  and  magistrates,  they  had  certain  houses  in  which  they 

iflsembled  for  the  worship  of  God.   Yet  it  is  probable,  nay,  more  than 

probable-,  that  the  Christians  commonly  purchased  this  security  and 

these  liberties  with  money ;  although  some  of  the  emperors  had  very 

Und  feelings  towards  them,  and  were  not  greatly  opposed  to  their 

"eligion. 

§  2.  Antoninus,  sumamed  CaracaUay  the  son  of  Severus,  came 
o  the  throne  in  the  year  211;  and  during  the  six  years  of  his  reign  he 
leither  oppressed  the  Christians  himself,  nor  suffered  others  to  oppress 
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them.*  Antoninus  HeliogahaluSy^  though  of  a  most  abandoned 
moral  character,  had  no  hostility  towards  the  Christians.*  His  suc- 
cessor, Alcjcaiuler  Severus^^  an  excellent  prince,  did  not,  indeed, 
repeal  the  laws  which  had  been  enacted  against  the  Christians,  so 
that  instances  occur  of  Christians  suffering  death  in  his  reign ;  yet, 
from  the  influence  of  his  mother,  Juliu  Mammcea,  to  whom  he  was 
greatly  attached,  he  showed  kind  feelings  towards  them  in  various 
ways,  and  whenever  occasion  was  offered;  and  even  paid  some 
worship  and  honour  to  our  Saviour.*  For  Julm  thought  most  favour- 
ably of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  at  one  time  invited  to  court 
Orifien^  the  celebrated  Christian  doctor,  that  she  might  profit  by 
his  conversation.  But  those  who  conclude  that  Julia  and  AUj^ 
auihr  actually  embraced  Christianity,  have  not  testimony  to  adduce 
which  is  imexceptionable.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  AUxaiuler  thought 
the  Christian  religion  deserved  toleration  beyond  others ;  and  re- 
garded its  author  as  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  extraordinary 
men  who  were  divinely  moved.® 

§  3.  Under  Gordian''  the  Christians  lived  in  tranquillity.  His  suc- 
cessors, the  Philips,  father  and  son,®  showed  themselves  so  friendly 
to  the  Christians,  that  by  many  they  were  supposed  to  be  Christians. 
And  there  are  arguments  which  may  render  it  probable  that  these 
emperors  did,  though  secretly  and  covertly,  embrace  Christianity. 
But  as  these  arguments  are  balanced  by  others  equally  strong  and 
imposing,  the  question  respecting  the  religion  of  Philip  the  Arabian, 
and  his  son,  which  has  exercised  the  sagacity  of  so  many  learned 


'  [Fmm  a  passapc  in  Tcrtulliiin  (ad 
Sc'apid,  cap.  4),  asserting  that  Caracalla 
had  a  Christian  uurno:  hwte  Christiano 
(ducatuiii  fuiftst  :  and  from  one?  in  Spar- 
tiauus  (lifo  of  Caracalla,  in  Si^riptor.  Histor. 
AiKj.  i.  707,  c.  1),  asscrtinjx  that  he  Tras 
much  attaclied  to  a  Jewish  play-fellow, 
when  he  was  S4»ven  years  old ;  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  was  half  a  Christian,  and 
on  that  aecinmt  was  indulgent  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Clirist.  But  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  tliey  purchased  his  indulg(»nco 
with  their  gold.  See  Mosheim,  de  litbua 
Christ,  cjr.  p.  460.     TV.] 

«  [a.d.  218-222.     7V.T 

■  Lampri«lius,  Vita  Ililiogahali^  cap.  3, 
p.  796.  [Dicebat  pnoterea  (Imperator), 
Judfeorum  et  Samaritanonim  religiones  et 
Christianam  devctionem  illuc  (Romam) 
transferendam,  ut  omnium  culturarum  secrt^- 
tum  Ilcliogabali  sacerdotium  teneret : 
which  Dr.  Mosheim  {(h  Rebus  Chriitt.  <fr. 
p.  460)  understamis  to  mean,  that  Helio- 
gabalus  wished  the  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and 
Christian  relij^ons  to  be  freely  tolenited 
at  Ilome,  so  that  the  ]>riests  of  his  order 
might  understand  all  the  arcana  of  them, 
luiving  them  daily  before  their  eyes.     Jr.] 

*  [A.D.  222-235.     Tr.] 


*  See  Lampridius,  d^  Vita  S^ixn\  c  29, 
p.  930,  and  Car.  Hen.  Zeibieh,  Diss,  de 
Christo  ah  Alcxandro  in  iarario  culto; 
which  is  found  in  the  MisceU.  Lips.  Noe.  iii 
42,  &c.  [Most  of  the  modem  writers  make 
Julia  Mammrea  to  hare  been  a  Christian. 
See  J.  R.  Wetstein's  preface  to  Origten*! 
Dial,  contra  Marcionifas.  But  the  ancient 
writers,  Eusebius  (//.  E.  ri.  21).  and  Jerome 
{de  Scriptt*r.  If  hist  r,  c.  64),  express  them- 
selves dubiously.  Tho  former  Cfdls  hef 
d€oa€€€(rrdTTiiff  and  the  latt^jr  refimosam 
(drt'out) ;  and  both  state  that  she  invited 
Origen  to  her  court,  then  at  Antioch,  in 
order  to  hear  bim  discourse  on  religion. 
But  neither  of  them  intimates  that  she 
obeyed  his  precepts  and  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  And  in  the  life  of  Julia,  there 
are  clear  indications  of  superstition,  and  of 
rererence  for  the  pagan  gods.  Sclkl.  from 
Mosheim,  d^  licbtis  Christ,  jr.  p.  461.] 

■  See  Fred.  Spanheim.  J>iss.  de  Lum 
Britonum  rt(/is,  Juii^p  Mammte^f,  ct  PAt- 
lipporum^  canirrsionibuSf  0pp.  ii.  400.  P. 
E.  Jablonski,  Diss,  de  Alrrandro  Stvno 
sarris  Christian  is  ptr  Gnosticos  initiate,  in 
MiscfUan.  Lips.  Nov.  iv.  66,  dec 

'  [a.d.  236—244.     Tr.] 

•  [A.D.  244—249.     Tr.] 
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men,  must  be  left  undecided.'  At  least,  neither  party  has  adduced 
any  evidence,  either  from  testimony  or  from  facts,  which  is  too 
strong  to  be  invalidated.  Among  the  subsequent  emperors  of  this 
century,  GaUienua^  and  some  others  likewise,  if  they  did  not 
directly  favour  the  Christian  cause,  at  least  did  not  retard  it. 

§  4.  This  friendship  of  great  men,  and  especially  of  emperors,  was 
undoubtedly  not  last  among  the  human  causes  which  everywhere 
enlarged  the  church's  boundaries.  But  other  causes,  and  some  of 
them  divine,  must  be  added.  Among  the  divine  causes,  besides  the 
inherent  energy  of  heavenly  truth,  and  the  piety  and  constancy  of 
the  Christian  teachers,  especially  noticeable  is  that  extraordinary 
providence  of  God,  which,  we  are  informed,  excited  many  persons,  by 
means  of  dreams  and  visions,  who  before  were  either  wholly  thought- 
less, or  alienated  from  Christianity,  to  come  unexpectedly  forward, 
and  enrol  their  names  among  the  followers  of  Christ^  To  this  must 
be  added  the  ciuing  of  diseases,  and  other  miracles,  which  very 
many  Christians  stiU  performed,  by  invoking  the  name  of  the 
Saviour.*  Yet  the  number  of  miracles  was  less  in  this  age  than  in 
the  preceding ;  which  may  be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  wisdom  of 
God,  but  also  to  his  justice,  which  would  not  suffer  men  to  make 
gain  by  the  powers  divinely  given  them.* 

§  5.  Among  the  human  causes  which  aided  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity, may  doubtless  be  reckoned  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  various  languages,  the  labours  of  Origen  in  disseminating  copies 
of  them,  and  various  books  composed  by  wise  men.  No  less  eflBcacy 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  beneficence  of  Christians  towards  those  whose 
religion  they  abhorred.  The  idolaters  must  have  had  hearts  of  stone, 
not  to  have  been  softened  and  brought  to  have  more  friendly  feelings 
towards  the  people,  whose  great  sympathy  for  the  poor,  kindness  to 
enemies,  care  of  the  sick,  readiness  to  redeem  captives,  and  numerous 
other  kind  oflBces,  proved  them  to  be  deserving  of  the  love  and  gra- 
titude of  mankind.  If,  what  I  would  not  pertinaciously  deny,  pious 
frauds  and  impostures  deserve  a  place  among  the  causes  of  the 
extension  of  Christianity,  they  doubtless  hold  the  lowest  place,  and 
were  employed  only  by  a  few. 

§  6.  That  the  boundaries  of  the  church  were  extended  in  this  cen- 
tury, no  one  calls  in  question ;  but  in  what  manner,  by  whom,  and 
in  what  countries,  is  not  equally  manifest.  OHgen  taught  the 
religion  which  he  professed  himself  to  a  tribe  of  Arabs :  I  suppose 


'  See  Spanheim,  de  Christianismo  Phi- 
lippart/nt,  0pp.  ii.  400.  (P.  de  la  Faye), 
ii$trftiens  hutoriqws  sur  le  Christianisme 
de  FEmnereur  Philippe,  Utrecht,  1692, 
12iiio.  Mammjichiufl,  Originea  et  Anti^. 
CkrUtiantF,  u.  252,  &c.  See  J.  A.  Fabn- 
cia?«,  Lu^  Evang.  p.  252,  &e.  [and  Mosheim, 
de  Uthu»  Christ.  4'c,  p.  471. — The  most  im- 
pcJitant  ancient  testimonies  are  Euseb.  H.  E. 
Ti.  34,  and  Chranicon,  ann.  246.  Jerome, 
dr  Script.  lUttsi.  c  54.     TV.] 

«  [A.D.  260—268.     2V.] 


■  Soe  Origen,  adv,  Cehum,  lib.  i.  p.  35. 
Homil.  in  Luc.  vii.  0pp.  ii.  216,  ed.  Basil. 
TertuUian,  de  Anima,  cap.  14,  p.  348,  ed. 
Rigultii.     Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  5,  and  others. 

*  Origen,  adv.  Celsum,  1.  i.  p.  5,  7.  Eu- 
sebius,  U,  E.  v.  7.  Cyprian,  Ep.  i.  ad 
Donatum,  p.  3,  and  the  Note  of  S.  Baluzo 
there,  p.  376.  [And  Note  on  cent.  ii.  p.  i. 
c.  1,  §  8  of  this  work.     TV.] 

*  \V".  Spencer,  Notes  (rn  Origen  adv, 
Cchum,  p.  6,  7. 
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them  to  have  been  some  of  the  wandering  Arabs  who  live  in  tents.^ 
The  Goths,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  that  inhabited  M oesia  and 
Thrace,  and  made  perpetual  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, received  a  knowledge  of  Christ  from  certain  Christian  priests 
whom  they  carried  away  from  Asia.  As  those  priests,  by  the  sanctity 
of  their  lives,  and  their  miracles,  acquired  respectability  and  authority 
among  these  marauders,  who  were  entirely  ^literate,  such  a  change 
was  produced  among  them,  that  a  great  part  of  the  nation  professed 
Christianity,  and  in  some  measure  laid  aside  their  savage  manners.* 

§  7.  To  the  few  and  small  Christian  churches  in  Gaul,  founded 
in  the  second  century,  by  certain  Asiatic  teachers,  more  and  larg» 
ones  were  added  in  this  century,  after  the  times  of  Decivs.*  In  the 
reign  of  this  emperor,  those  seven  devout  men,  DionyHus,  GaHan^ 
TrophimuSy  Paul^  Saturninu^y  MwHialy  and  Stremonius  migrated 
to  this  coimtry,  and  amidst  various  perils  founded  the  churches  of 
Paris,  Tours,  Arles,^  and  other  places.  And  their  disciples  gradually 
spread  the  Christian  doctrine  throughout  Gaul.*  To  this  age,  likewise, 
must  be  referred  the  origin  of  the  German  churches  of  Cologns, 
Treves,  Metz^  and  others;  the  fathers  of  which  were  EtLchariuB, 
Valerius,  Matenius,  Clement,  and  others.^  The  Scots  also  say  that 
their  country  was  enlightened  with  the  light  of  Christianity  in  this 
century  ;  which  does  not  appear  improbable  in  itself,  but  cannot 
be  put  beyond  controversy  by  any  certain  testimony.® 


»  Eusebius,  if.  £1  vi  19.  [But  Semlor, 
Hist  Eccl.  Selectaf  cap.  i.  p.  59,  supposes 
they  were  not  wandering  Arabs.     Tr.] 

'  Sozomen,  B,  E.  ii.  6.  Paul  Diaeonus, 
Hist.  Miscelinn.  L  ii.  e.  14.  Philostorgius, 
H.  E.  il  5.  [See  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Chr, 
^c.  p.  449,  and  below  cent.  iv.  p.  i.  c.  1, 
f  21.     Ed.] 

*  rA.D.  260.     TV.] 

*  YNarhonnCf  luufouse,  Limoges^  Clev' 
mmit.     TV.] 

*  Gregory  Turonens.  Historia  Francor. 
L  28,  p.  23.    Theod.  Ruimirt,  Acta  Mar- 


tyrum  sinccra,  p.  109,  &c.  [See  Note  on 
cent.  ii.  pt  i.  ch.  1,  §  5  of  this  woik.    TV.] 

•  [Tongres,  Litge,     TV.] 

'  Aug.  Calmet,  Histoire  de  Lorrame^  l 
Diss.  i.  p.  viL  &c.  Jo.  NiooL  de  Hontheon, 
Historia  Trevircnsis,  [See  also,  Notes '  and 
'  on  cent.  ii.  pt.  L  ch.  1,  §  4  of  this  weak. 
TV.] 

"  See  Ussher  and  Stillincfleet,  on  the 
Origifi  and  Aniiquitifs  of  the  BritUk 
Churchi's ;  and  Qco.  Mackenzie,  de  Beg&U 
Scotorum  PrusapiOy  cap.  viii  p.  119,  ^ 
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CHAPTER    IL 

THE  ADYEBSS  STENTS  OF  THE  CHUBCH. 

{  L  The  persecntioii  of  Seyeros  —  §  2.  Of  Maximinus,  the  Thracian  —  §  3.  The  cruelty 
of  DeciuB  led  manj  Christians  to  deny  Christ  —  §  4.  Controversies  in  the  church  on 
this  subject,  lAbdli  pacts  —  §  6.  Persecutions  of  Gtdlus  and  Volusian  —  §  6.  Of  Vale- 
nan  —  {7.  State  of  the  church  under  Gallienus,  Claudius,  and  Aurelian  —  §  8.  At- 
tempts of  the  philosophers  against  the  Christians  —  §  9.  Comparisons  of  some  philoso- 
l^ers  with  Christ  —  §  10.  Ii^'uiy  thence  arising  —  §  11.  Attempts  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Christians. 

§  1.  Ih  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  Christians  were 
Tariously  afflicted  in  many  of  the  Boman  provinces  ;  but  their 
calamity  was  increased  in  the  year  203,  when  the  emperor  Severus^ 
who  was  otherwise  not  hostile  to  them,  enacted  a  law,  that  no  person 
should  abandon  the  religion  of  his  fathers  for  that  of  the  Christians, 
or  even  for  that  of  the  Jews.^  Although  this  law  did  not  condemn 
[the  existing]  Christians,  but  merely  restrained  the  propagation  of 
their  religion,  yet  it  afiforded  to  rapacious  and  unjust  governors  and 
jadges  great  opportunity  for  troubling  the  Christians,  and  for  putting 
many  of  the  poor  to  death,  in  order  to  induce  the  rich  to  avert  their 
danger  by  money.  Hence,  after  the  passing  of  this  law,  very  many 
Christians  in  Egypt,  and  in  other  parts  of  both  Asia  and  Africa,  were 
cruelly  slain  ;  and  among  them  were  LeonidaSy  the  father  of  Origen ; 
the  two  celebrated  African  ladies,  Pet^etua  and  Felicitds,  whose 
Acts'  have  come  down  to  us  :^  also  Potamicena,  a  virgin  ;  Marcelluy 
and  others  of  both  sexes,  whose  names  were  held  in  high  honour  in 
the  subsequent  ages. 

§  2.  From  the  death  of*  Severus^  till  the  reign  of  MdocimiUy 
called  jTftroa;  from  the  coimtry  which  gave  him  birth,*  the  condition 
of  Christians  was  every  where  tolerable,  and  in  some  places  prosperous. 
But  AfaximiTiy  who  had  slain  Alexander  Seveims,  an  emperor  pecu- 
liarly friendly  to  the  Christians,  fearing  lest  the  Christians  should 
avenge  the  death  of  their  patron,  ordered  their  bishops,  and  particu- 
larly those  that  he  knew  to  have  been  the  friends  and  intimates  of 
Alexander^  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death.®  During  his  reign,  there- 
fore, many  and  atrocious  injuries  were  brought  upon  the  Christians. 
For  although  the  edict  of  the  tyrant  related  only  to  the  bishops  and 

*  Ensebios,  H.  E.  tL  1.   Spartianus,  Vita     the  reign  of  Severus,  in  Milner's  Hist,  of 
Bivrn,  c.  16,  17.  the  Church,  cent.  iii.  ch.  v.  p.  231,  &c     Tr.] 

«  piartyrdom.     TV.]  *  [Stptimius.     Tr.] 

*  TheoiLHuiaaTty  Acta  Afartyrum  sincera,         •  M^D-  211,  to  a.d.  235.     TV.] 

pu  dO.  &c     [»See  an  affecting  account  of  the         •  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi  28.   Orosius,  Histar. 
sufferings  of  these  and  other  martyrs,  in     vii  19,  p.  509. 
VOT^    I.  M 
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the  ministers  of  religion^  yet  its  influence  reached  further,  and  incited 
the  pagan  priests,  the  populace,  and  the  magistrates,  to  assail 
Christians  of  all  orders.* 

§  3.  This  storm  was  followed  by  many  years  of  peace  and  tran- 
c|uillity.^  But  when  Decius  Trajan  came  to  the  imperial  throne, 
A.  D.  249,  war,  in  all  its  horrors,  again  burst  upon  the  Christians. 
For  this  emperor,  excited  either  by  fear  of  them,  or  by  attacbmeot 
to  the  ancient  superstition,  published  terrible  edicts,  by  which  the 
governors  were  commanded,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  own  lives, 
either  to  exterminate  all  Christians  utterly,  or  bring  them  back  by 
pains  and  tortures  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  During  the  two 
succeeding  years,  a  great  multitude  of  Christians,  in  all  the  Boman 
provinces,  were  cut  oflf  by  various  species  of  pimishment  and  suffering.' 
This  persecution  was  more  cruel  and  terrific  than  any  that  preceded 
it ;  and  immense  numbers,  dismayed,  not  so  much  by  the  fear  of 
death,  as  by  that  of  the  long  continued  tortures,  by  which  the  magis- 
trates endeavoured  to  overcome  the  constancy  of  Christians,  profe^ed 
to  renounce  Christ;  and  procured  for  themselves  safety,  either  by 
sacrificing,  or  by  offering  incense  to  idols,  or  by  certificates  purchased 
with  money.  And  hence  arose  the  opprobrious  names  of  SacrifieaHf 
Tharificaiiy  and  Lihellaticiy  by  which  the  lapsed  were  designated.^ 

§  4.  From  the  prevalence  of  Christian  defection  under  DecivM, 
great  commotions  and  embarrassing  contentions*  arose  everywhere  in 
the  church.  For  the  lapsed  wished  to  be  restored  to  Christian 
fellowship,  without  submitting  to  that  severe  penance  which  the  laws 
of  the  church  prescribed ;  and  some  of  the  bishops  favoured  their 
wishes,  while  others  opposed  them.*  In  Egypt  and  Africa,  many 
persons,  to  obtain  more  ready  pardon  of  their  offences,  resorted  to  the 
intercession  of  the  martyrsy  and  obtained  from  them  letters  of  rteomr 
mendatlov.y^  that  is,  papers  in  which  the  dying  martyrs  declared  that 


*  Origen,  torn,  xxviii.  in  Mattli.  0pp.  i. 
137.  Firmilian,  in  0^.  Cypriuni^  Ep.  75, 
p.  140,  &c. 

''  [From  A.D.  237—249.      Jr.] 

*  Eusebins,  H.  E.  vi.  39,  41.  Gregory 
Nyssc-n,  Vita  Thauntaturc/i,  0pp.  iii.  568, 
&c.  Cyprian,  de  iMpsis,  in  0pp.  p.  182,  &c. 
[Eusobius  attnbutea  the  ])erseeution  by 
Deciiis,  to  his  hatred  of  Philip,  his  prede- 
oc'Hsor,  whom  he  had  murdered,  and  who  was 
friendly  to  the  Christiiins.  Gregory  attri- 
l)ntes  it  to  the  emperor's  zeal  for  idolatry, 
l^oth  causes  might  hare  prompted  him. — 
The  persecuting  edict  is  not  now  extant; 
that  which  was  published  by  Medon,  Tou- 
louse, 1664,  4to,  is  probably  unauthentic. 
See  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christ  tj'c.  p.  470 
&c.     Tr.] 

*  See  Prudentius  Maran,  Life  'of  Cy- 
prian,  prefixed  to  Cypriani  0pp.  §  vi.  p.  liv. 
&c.  [See  alsoMilner's  Hist,  of  th>  Churchy 
cent.  iii.  ch.  8,  and  ch.  11.  vol.  i. — This  per- 
secution was  more  terrible  than  any  pre- 
ceding one,  because  it  extended  over  the 
whole  empire,  and  because  its  object  was  to 


worry  the  Cliristians  into  apostasy  \n  ei* 
treme  and  persevering  torture. — 'Tn©  Ceili" 
ficated,  or  Lihellaiici^  arc  suppoMd  to  1» 
such  as  purchased  certificates  ftom  tito 
corrupt  magistrates,  in  which  it  was  de- 
clared  that  they  were  pasana,  and  liad 
complied  with  the  demand  of  the  Im^ 
when  neither  of  these  was  fiict.  To  pl^ 
chase  such  a  certificate  was  not  onlytD 
be  partaker  in  a  fraudulent  trantactia^ 
but  it  was  to  prevaricate  before  the  paUii 
in  regard  to  Christianity,  and  waa  xiicMh 
sistent  with  that  open  confession  of  ChnA 
before  men,  which  he  himself  reqnirpa.  Qi 
the  purport  of  these  letters,  see  Moshflii^ 
de  Rebus  Christ.  #c.  p.  482— 4S9.  TV.— B 
is  said  in  the  latter  of  these  PASI<e>>  that  «i 
have  no  mention  of  the  iibeuus^  or  bili  ^ 
stcurity^  before  the  persecuting  edict  rf 
DwiuM.     »S.] 

*  Eusebius,  H.  KvL  44.     Cyprian,  E^ 
tola,  pusHim. 

*  [Li belli  pads.    Letters  of  reconeiliatks 
and  peace.    MacLI 
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miaidered  the  persons  worthy  of  their  communion,  and  wished 

to  be  received  and  treated  as  brethren.  Some  bishops  and 
^ters  were  too  ready  to  admit  ofifenders  who  produced  such 
1.  But  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  decided  and  strenuous 
though  far  from  willing  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of  the 
T8,  wafi  nevertheless  opposed  to  this  excessive  lenity,  and  wished 
it  the  effects  of  these  letters  of  reoommeruiation.    Hence  there 

a  sharp  contest  between  him  and  the  martyrs,  confessors, 
^ters,  the  lapsed  and  the  people;  from  which  he  came  off 
Loufi.^ 

The  successors  oiDeciua,  namely,  GaUua  and  his  son  Voluaian,^ 
ed  the  persecution  against  the  Christians,  which  seemed  to  be 
ling : '  and,  as  their  edicts  were  accompanied  by  public  calami- 
articularly  by  a  pestilential  disease  which  spread  through  many 
Lces,   the  Christians  had  again  to  undergo  much  suffering   in 

countries.^  For  the  pagan  priests  persuaded  the  populace  that 
kIs  visited  the  people  with  so  many  calamities  on  account  of 
iristians.  The  next  emperor.  Valerian,  stilled  the  commotion, 
154,  and  restored  tranquillity  to  the  church. 
.  KU  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  Valerian  was  very  kind  to  the 
ians;  but  suddenly,  in  the  year  257,  by  the  persuasion  of 
anus,  a  most  superstitious  person,  who  was  his  prime  minister, 
»hibited  the  Christians  from  holding  meetings,  and  ordered  the 
18  and  other  teachers  into  exile.  The  next  year  he  published  a 
ne  severe  edict ;  so  that  no  small  number  of  Christians,  in  all 
x>vinces  of  the  Boman  empiie,  were  put  to  death,  and  often 
3d  to  punishments  worse  than  death.  Eminent  among  the 
re  in  this  tempest  were  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  Sixtus, 


X  Albaspuueus,  Ohservat,  Eccies, 
im.  XX.  p.  94.  Jo.  Dallseos,  df  Poniia 
faetionibus  humanis^  viL  16,  p.  706. 
»le  histoiy  of  this  controrersy  must 
ered  from  the  Epistles  of  C^'prlan. 
liaa,  de  Pudicitia^  cap.  22,  and  ad 
St,  eap.  1,  makes  the  earliest  mention 
»  Irtters;  whence  it  is  conjectured, 
9j  first  began  to  be  used  about  the 
c3r  the  second  century. — By  martyrs 
DSt  be  understood  persons  already 
eotence  of  death  for  their  religion, 
ut,  such  as  had  endured  some  suf- 
ind  were  still  in  prison  and  uncertain 
Mild  be£iU  them.  In  that  age,  when 
were  almost  idolised,  and  the  doc- 
r  icpentanee  towards  God,  and  faith 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  imperfectly  un- 
1,  the  propriety  of  such  letters  was 
ioned,  and  their  influencf^  very 
Yet  the  abuses  of  them  were  felt 

more  discerning.  Moshcim  {de 
Christ.  4c  p.  490—497)  has  col- 
iie  following  £icts  respecting  their 

(1)  They  were  giren,  with  little 
scrimination,  to  all  applicants.    Cy- 


prian, Ep.  14,  p.  24,  ep.  10,  p.  20.— (2)  They 
often  did  not  express  definitely  the  names 
of  the  persons  recommended,  but  said,  '  Re- 
ceive A.B.  (cum  suis)  and  his  friends* 
Ibid.  ep.  10,  p.  20,  21. — (3)  Sometimes  a 
martyr,  before  his  death,  commissioned 
some  friend  to  give  letters,  in  his  name,  to 
all  applicants.     Ibid.  ep.  21,  p.  30,  ep.  22, 

J).  31. — (4)  Some  presbyters  obeyed  these 
etters  without  consulting  the  bishop,  and 
thus  subverted  ecclesiastical  order.  Ibid, 
ep.  27,  p.  38,  ep.  10,  p.  20,  ep.  40.  p.  62,  ep. 
22,  p.  31,  32.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  effects 
would  follow,  when  the  almost  deified  mar- 
tj'TS,  of  every  age,  and  sex,  and  condition, 
felt  themselves  to  possess  authority  almost 
divine,  and  were  besieged  by  a  host  of 
persons  writhing  under  the  rigours  of  the 
ancient  discipline.     2VJ 

«  [a.d.  261—263.     Tr.'] 

■  Eusebius,  H,  E.  vii.  1.  Cyprian,  Ep. 
67,  68. 

*  See  Cvprian,  Liber  ad  Dcmetrianxun, 
[M liner's  tlist.  of  the  Church,  cent  iii.  ch. 
12,  p.  308.     TV.] 
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bishop  of  Kome,  Lmireiitius,  a  deacon  at  Borne,  who  was  roasted 
before  a  slow  fire,  and  others.  But  Valerian,  being  taken  captive,  in 
a  war  against  the  Persians,  his  son  Oallienua,  in  the  year  260,  restored 
peace  to  the  church.* 

§  7.  Under  Gallienus,  therefore,  who  reigned  with  his  brother 
eight  years,'  and  under  his  successor  Claudius^  who  reigned  two 
years,^  the  condition  of  the  Christians  was  tolerable,  yet  not  altogether 
tranquil  and  happy.  Nor  did  Aurelian,  who  came  to  the  throne 
A.D.  270,  undertake  to  disquiet  them  during  foiur  years.  But  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  prompted  either  by  his  own  superstition,  or  by 
that  of  others,  he  prepared  for  war  against  them.  However,  before 
his  edicts  had  been  published  over  the  whole  empire,  he  was 
assassinated  in  Thrace,  a.d.  275.*  Hence,  few  Cliristians  were  cut  off 
imder  him.  The  remainder  of  this  century — if  we  except  some 
few  instances  of  the  injustice,  the  avarice,  or  the  superstition  of  the 
governors* — passed  away,  without  any  great  troubles  or  injuries  done 
to  Christians  living  among  Komans. 

§  8.  While  the  emperors  and  provincial  governors  were  «i»MMh'Tig 
Christians  with  the  sword  and  with  edicts,  the  Platonic  philosophei% 
before  described  fought  them  with  disputations,  books,  and  stratagems. 
And  the  more  was  to  be  feared  from  them,  because  they  approved 
and  adopted  many  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Christians,  and, 
following  the  example  of  their  master,  AnimoniuSy  attempted  to 
amalgamate  the  old  religion  and  the  new.  At  the  head  of  this  secti 
in  this  century,  was  Porphyry,  a  Syrian,  or  Tyrian,  who  composed  a 
long  work  against  the  Christians,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  hj 
the  imperial  laws.^  He  was  undoubtedly  an  acute,  ingenious,  and 
learned  man,  as  appears  from  his  works  which  are  extant;  but  he  wii 
not  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Christians.  For  he  had  more  imaginsr 
tion  and  superstition  than  sound  argument  and  judgment;  as  hk 
books  that  remain,  and  the  history  of  his  life,  will  show,  without 
recurrence  to  the  fragments  of  his  work  against  the  Christians,  whidi 
are  preserved,  and  which  are  unworthy  of  a  wise  and  upright  man* 

§  9.  Among  the  wiles  and  stratagems  by  which  this  sect  endea- 
voured to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  this  deservei 
to  be  particularly  mentioned — that  they  drew  comparisons  between  the 
life,  miracles,  and  transactions  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  history  of  the 


>  Eusebiiifl,  H.  E.  vii.  10,  11.  Acta  Cy- 
jjriani,  in  Ruinart's  Acta  Martj/rum  sincera, 
p.  216.  C^-prian,  Epiat.  77,  p.  178,  opist. 
82,  p.  165,  ed.  Baluz.  [Milnor's  Hist,  of 
thi-  Church,  cent.  iii.  ch.  16,  p.  347.     2>.] 

»  [a.d.  260—268.     TV.] 

»  (a.d.  268—270.     7V.] 

*  Eusebiu.s,  H.  E.  vii.  30.  Lactantius, 
Jc  Mttrtibus  Pirscctftor.  cap.  6. 

*  On*'  example  is,  the  iniquity  of  tbo 
Crt'sar,  Galfrins  Maximian,  near  the  end  of 
the  century,  who  persecuted  the  soldiers  and 
Hcrvants  of  his  palace,  that  profe8.<»ed  Chris- 
tianity.    See  Eusebius,  H.  E.  viii.  1  and  4. 


•  See  Ln.  Holstein,  de  Vita  I^fiykgrn, 
cap.  11.  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Lux  Ewm§.  f. 
154.  J.  F.  BuddeuB,  Isaq<*ge  in  T%t«iogimm^ 
lib.  ii.  p.  877,  &c  [and  ]^nicker*s  HwL  OiL 
Phiios.  ii.  236,  &c  His  fifteen  JMl 
against  the  Christians  were  condemiicd  Ii 
be  burned  by  Thcodosios  II.  and  Yak^ 
tinian  III.  a.  d.  449  (see  the  Codtx  Jut' 
tiniaiws  de  Stnnma  Trinitate^  L  i.  tit.  L  eqi 
3).  The  work  was  answeretl  by  Metbodiv^ 
Eusebius,  Apollinaris,  and  Pliilostoigrai; 
but  the  answers  are  lost.  Of  the  woft  of 
Pori)hyry,  ejLtracta  are  pro8ery«d  by  Bi" 
sebius,  Jerome,  and  others.     TV.] 
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philosophers ;  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  unlearned  and 
,  that  those  philosophers  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Christ. 
ich  views,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  PytJiagoras  and  Apollonius 
U8,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  were  brought  again  upon  the 
smd  exhibited  to  the  public  dressed  very  much  like   Christ 

I  The  life  of  Pythagoras  was  written  by  Porphynj.^  The 
ipoUoniiLS,  whose  travels  and  prodigies  were  talked  of  by  the 
and  who  was  a  crafty  moimtebank,  and  the  ape  oiPythagoi^as, 
nposed  by  Philostraius,  the  first  rhetorician  of  the  age,  in  a 
[lich  is  not  inelegant.  The  reader  of  the  work  will  readily 
5,  that  the  philosopher  is  compared  with  our  Saviour ;  and  yet 
wonder  that  any  man  of  soimd  sense  could  have  been  deceived 
scandalous  tales  and  fictions  of  the  writer.' 

But  as  nothing  is  so  irrational  that  it  cannot  find  patrons 
the  weak  and  ignorant^  who  regard  words  more  than  arguments, 
ere  not  a  few  who  were  ensnared  by  these  silly  attempts  of  the 
3hers.  Some  were  induced  by  these  stratagems  to  abandon 
istian  religion  which  they  had  embraced.  Others,  being  told 
jre  was  little  difference  between  the  ancient  religion,  rightly 
3d  and  restored  to  its  purity,  and  the  religion  which  Ch'rist 
Etught,  not  that  corrupted  form  of  it  which  his  disciples  pro- 
concluded  it  best  for  them  to  remain  among  those  who  wor- 

the  gods.  Some  were  led  by  those  comparisons  of  Christ 
16  ancient  heroes  and  philosophers,  to  frame  for  themselves 

of  mixed  or  compound  religion.  Witness,  among  others, 
der  SeveruSj^  who  esteemed  Chiist^  Orpheus^  Apollonius  (and 
b  ?),  all  worthy  of  equal  honour. 

Phe  Jeivs  were  reduced  so  low,  that  they  could  not,  as  formerly, 
in  the  magistrates  any  great  hatred  against  the  Christians, 
y  were  not  wholly  inactive,  as  appears  from  the  books  written 
uUian  and  Cyprian  against  them.  There  occur  also  in  the 
in  fathers  several  complaints  of  the  hatred  and  the  machina- 
'  the  Jews.*  During  the  persecution  of  Sevems^  one  Donininus 
ned  Christianity  for  Judaism,  undoubtedly  to  avoid  the  pnnish- 
hat  were  decreed  against  the  Christians.  Serapion  endeavoured 

II  him  to  his  duty  by  a  particular  treatise.*  I'his  example 
that  while  the  Christians  were  in  trouble,  the  Jews  were  in 
and,  therefore,  though  greatly  depressed,  they  had  not  lost  all 
)f  doing  injury  to  the  Christians. 


,  in  the  next  centuiy  by  Jam- 
That  both  biographers  had  the 
ect,  ia  shown  by  Lud.  Kiister, 
I  Jamhlich.  cap.  2,  p.  7,  and  cap< 

Sehl.] 
GK>dfr.  Olearius,  PrtBfat.  ad  Phi- 
triiam  ApoUanii ;  and  Moshoim, 
Cudworth's  Intellectual  Systeniy 
09,  311,  834  [also  Brucker's  His- 
i.  Philog.  ii.  98,  &c.  and  Enfleld^s 
nt  of  Bruckerj  ii.  42,  &c.  N. 
I  Worka,  yiii.    266— 292.— Apol- 


lonius was  bom  about  the  beginning,  and 
died  near  the  close,  of  the  first  century.  He 
travelled  over  all  the  countries  from  Spain 
to  India ;  and  drew  much  attention  by  his 
sagacious  remarks,  and  by  his  pretensions 
to  superhuman  knowledge  and  powers.  He 
was  a  man  of  genius,  but  vainglorious,  and 
a  great  impostor.     TV.] 

"  [The  emperor.     2V.] 

*  Hippolytus,  Sermo  in  Susann,  ei  Daniel^ 
0pp.  i.  274,  276. 

»  EusebiuB,  H.  E.  vi.  12. 
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PART  n. 

THE   INTERNAL  HISTORY  OP  THE   CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   STATE   OF  LITEBATCTRE   AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

§  1.  Decay  of  learning  —  §  2.  State  of  philosophy,  especially  the  Platonic  Plotinas— 
§  3.  This  philosophy  prevails  everywhere  —  §  4.  Different  sects  of  it  —  §  6,  State  d 
learning  among  ChHstians. 

§  1.  Literature,  which  had  suffered  much  in  the  preceding  centuiy, 
in  this  lost  nearly  all  its  glory.  Among  the  Greeks,  with  the 
exception  of  Dionyaius  Lariginus,  an  excellent  rhetorician,  Dion 
Ca8»iu8y  a  fine  historian,  and  a  few  others,  scarcely  any  writers 
appeared  who  can  be  much  commended  for  genius  or  erudition*  In 
the  western  provinces,  still  smaller  was  the  number  of  men  truly 
lettered  and  well-informed  ;  although  schools  yet  floiuished  everywhere 
devoted  to  intellectual  cultivation.  Very  few  of  the  emperors,  indeed, 
favoured  learning,  civil  wars  keeping  the  state  almost  constantly  in 
commotion,  and  the  perpetual  incursions  of  barbarous  nations  into 
the  most  cultivated  provinces,  extinguished,  with  the  public  tran- 
quillity, even  the  thirst  for  knowledge.* 

§  2.  As  for  the  philosophers,  every  sect  of  Grecian  philosophy  yet 
had  some  adherents  that  were  not  contemptible,  and  who  are  in  part 
mentioned  by  Loru/inus,^  But  the  school  of  AmmoniuSy  the  origin 
of  which  has  been  already  stated,  gradually  cast  all  others  into  the 
back  ground.  From  Egypt  it  spread  in  a  short  time  over  nearly  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  and  drew  after  it  almost  all  persons  who  took 
any  interest  in  things  of  a  nature  purely  intellectuaL  This  prosperity 
was  owing  especially  to  PlotinuSj  the  most  distinguished  disciple  ot  , 
Avimonius^  a  man  of  the  greatest  acuteness,  and  by  his  very  nature 
formed  for  any  abstruse  investigation.  For  he  taught,  first  in  Persiai 
then  at  Rome,  and  in  Campania,  to  vast  concourses  of  youth ;  and 
embodied  precepts  in  various  books,  a  great  part  of  which  has  come 
down  to  us.* 

*  See  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la   France^  ■  See  Porpliyrii,  Vita  Hotini,  repnUislied 

par  les  Moines  B^n^dictins.  torn.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  Biblioth.  Grteca^  it. 

317,  &c.  91.     Peter  Bayle,  Dictwnnaire^  torn,  iil  t. 

»  In  Porphyry's  Life  of  PUinus,  cap.  20,  Plotinus,  p.  2330;  and  Bracker,  Sisi.  Crit 

p.  128,  ed.  FabriciL  PhUos,  ii.  217,  &c 
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§  3.  It  is  almost  incredible  what  a  number  of  pupils  in  a  short 
time  issued  from  the  school  of  this  man.  But  among  them^  no  one 
is  more  celebrated  than  Porphyry^  a  Syrian,  who  spread  over  Sicily 
and  many  other  coimtries  the  system  of  his  master,  enlarged  with  new 
inventions  and  more  elaborately  polished.*  At  Alexandria,  scarcely 
any  other  philosophy  than  this  was  publicly  taught  from  the  times  of 
Ammonitia  down  to  the  sixth  century.  It  was  introduced  into  Greece 
by  one  PliUarch,  who  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  who  re-estab- 
lished the  Academy  at  Athens,  which  subsequently  embraced  many 
very  renowned  philosophers,  who  will  hereafter  be  mentioned.' 

§  4.  The  character  of  this  philosophy  has  already  been  explained 
as  fisLT  as  was  compatible  with  the  brevity  of  our  work.  It  is  here 
proper  to  add,  that  all  who  were  addicted  to  it  did  not  hold  the  same 
opinions,  but  diflfered  from  each  other  on  several  points.  This 
diversity  naturally  arose  from  that  principle  which  the  whole  sect 
kept  in  sight ;  namely,  that  truth  was  to  be  pursued  without  restraint, 
and  to  be  gleaned  out  of  all  systems.  Hence  the  Alexandrian  phi- 
loeophers  sometimes  would  receive  what  those  of  Athens  rejected. 
Yet  there  were  certain  leading  doctrines,  which  served  as  foundations 
to  the  system,  that  no  one  who  claimed  the  name  of  a  Platonist, 
dared  to  caU  in  question.  Such  were  the  doctrines  of  one  God, 
the  source  of  all  things,  of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  of  the  depend- 
ence of  matter  on  God,  of  the  plurality  of  Gods,  of  the  method  of 
explaining  the  popular  superstitions,  and  some  others. 

§  5.  The  estimation  in  which  human  leaining  should  be  held,  was 
a  question  on  which  the  Christians  were  about  equally  divided.  For, 
while  many  thought  that  the  literature  and  writings  of  the  Greeks 
ought  to  receive  attention,  there  were  others  who  contended  that  true 
jnety  and  religion  were  endangered  by  such  studies.  But  the  friends 
of  philosophy  and  literature  gradually  acquired  the  ascendency.  To 
this  issue  Origen  contributed  very  much ;  who,  having  early  imbibed 
the  principles  of  the  New  Platonism,  inauspiciously  applied  them  to 
theology,  and  earnestly  recommended  them  to  the  numerous  youth  who 
attended  on  his  instructions.  And  the  greater  the  influence  of  this 
man,  which  quickly  spread  over  the  whole  Christian  world,  the  more 
readily  was  his  method  of  explaining  the  sacred  doctrines  propagated. 
Some  of  the  disciples  of  Plotinue  also  connected  themselves  with  the 
Christians,  yet  retained  the  leading  sentiments  of  their  master :  ^  and 
these  undoubtedly  laboured  to  disseminate  their  principles  around 
them^  and  to  instil  them  into  the  minds  of  the  uninformed. 

*  Lii«    Holstenixu,    Vita   Porphyrtif  re-  penetration  of  this  philosopher,  that  he  at- 

pobliahed  hy  Fabridnfl,  in  Biblioth,  Gr. —  tached  himself  entirely  to  him.     See  Plotin. 

['Vorpbjrj  was  first  the  disciple  of  Lon-  *  Vit.ja.  3.     Eunap.  c.  2,  p.  17.'     Mad.'] 

•othorofthejustly  celebrated  treatise  '  Marinus,  V.  Prodi,  c.  11,  12,  p.  25,  &c. 


OH  tie  Sublime.    iBut  having  passed  from         '  Augustine,   Epistola    Ivi.   ad,  Dioscor, 
Greece  to  Botne,  where  he  heard  Plotinus,     0pp.  ii.  260. 
he  was  so  charmed  with  the  genios  and 
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CHAPTER   11. 

mSTORT  OF  THE  TEACHERS  AND   OF  THE   GOYERNHENT  OF    THE  CHITBCHi 

{  1.  Fonn  of  the  government  of  the  Church  —  {2.  What  rank  the  bishop  of  Rome  held  ia 
this  centuiy — §  3.  Oradual  progress  towards  a  hierarchy — §  4.  The  vices  of  the  dergj 
—  §  5.  Hence  the  inferior  onlers  of  the  clergy  —  §  6.  Marriage  of  the  clergy.  Their 
concubines —  §  7.  The  principal  writers,  Grecian  and  Oriental — §  8.  Latin  writers. 

§  1.  The  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  which  had  been  already 
adopted  was  more  confirmed  and  strengthened,  both  as  regards  indi- 
vidual churches  and  the  whole  society  of  Christians.  He  most  be 
ignorant  of  the  history  and  of  the  monuments  of  this  age,  who  can 
deny  that  a  person  bearing  the  title  of  bishop  presided  over  each 
church  in  the  larger  cities,  and  managed  its  public  concerns  with 
some  degree  of  authority,  yet  having  Uie  presbyters  for  his  council, 
and  taking  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  on  subjects  of  any  moment' 
It  is  equally  certain,  that  one  bishop  in  each  province  was  greater 
than  the  rest  in  rank  and  in  some  privileges.  This  was  neceasaiy 
for  maintaining  that  consociation  of  churches  which  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  preceding  century,  and  for  holding  councils  more  con- 
veniently and  easily.  Yet  it  must  be  added,  tJiat  the  prerogatives 
of  these  principal  bishops  were  not  everywhere  accurately  ascertained; 
nor  did  the  bisliop  of  the  chief  city  in  a  province  alvrays  hold  the 
rank  of  first  bisliop.  This  also  is  beyond  controversy,  that  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  as  presiding  over  the 
primitive  and  apostolic  churches  in  the  greater  divisions  of  the  empire, 
had  precedence  of  all  others,  and  were  not  only  often  considted  on 
weighty  affairs,  but  likewise  enjoyed  certain  prerogatives  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

§  2.  As  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  particular,  he  was  regarded  by 
CypriaUy'^  and  doubtless  by  others  also,  as  holding  a  certain  primacj/ 


*  Authorities  are  cited  by  David  Blondel, 
Apctfogia  pro  St^tcntia  Hirronymi  rff  Epis- 
copis  et  Prisbyteris^  p.  136,  &c. — [and  still 
more  amply  by  James  BoUeau,  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Claudius  Fonteius,  in  his 
book  de  Antiqvo  Jure  Preshyterorum  in 
Hryimine  EccU^iastico,  Turin,  1676,  12mo.  • 
The  most  valuable  of  these  testimonies  are 
from  the  EpistUs  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, who  was  a  warm  advocate  for  epis- 
copal pre-eminence,  yet  did  not  j^rcsume  to 
determine  any  question  of  moment  bv  his  own 
authority,  or  without  tho  advice  and  consent 
of  his  presbjiers,  and  was  accustomed  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  whole  Church  on  sub- 


jects of  peculiar  interest.  See  Cypriaxi,  Ef^ 
V.  p.  1 1,  ep.  xiii.  p.  23,  ep.  xxrui.  p.  i^ 
ep.  xxiv.  p.  33,  ep.  xxrii.  p.  37,  38. — ^To  the 
objection,  that  Cyprian  did  himself  <»dfus 
some  presbyters  and  lectors,  withovt  tibs 
consent  of  his  council  and  the  Luty.  it  if 
answered,  that  the  persons  so  adnmocKi  weis 
conft»»tr$^  who,  according  to  Qaage,  wers 
entitle<l  to  ordination,  without  any  pi«Tioas 
eb^ction.  Cyprian,  Ep,  xxzIt.  p.  46,  47, 
op.  xjLxv.  p.  4S,  49.  Tertullian,  de  AmmM^ 
c.  55,  p.  353,  &c.  —  See  Moshcim,  Comwunit 
dt  HA.  Christ.  4-c.  p.  676—679.     TV.] 

"  C>T)rian.  Ep.  Ixxiii.  p.  131,  ep.  It.  p.  86^ 
dcJJnitate  Ecdisitgf  p.  196,  cd.  Baluie. 
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in  the  church.  But  the  fathers,  who  with  Cypi^n  attributed  this 
primacy  to  the  Boman  bishop,  strenuously  contended  for  the  equality 
of  all  bishops  in  respect  to  dignity  and  authority ;  and  disregarding 
the  bishop  of  Bome's  judgment,  whenever  they  thought  it  incorrect, 
had  no  hesitation  in  following  their  own.  Of  this,  Cyprian  himself 
gave  a  striking  example  in  his  famous  controversy  with  Stephen, 
bishop  of  Bome,  concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics.  >Mioever  shall 
duly  consider  the  facts  together,  will  readily  perceive  that  this 
priTnacy  was  not  one  of  power  and  authority,  but  only  of  prece- 
dence and  consociation.  Now  the  primacy  of  the  Boman  bishop  in 
r^;ard  to  the  whole  church,  was  the  same  as  that  of  Cyprian  in  the 
African  church,  which  did  not  impair  at  all  the  equality  of  the 
African  bishops,  or  curtail  their  liberties  and  rights,  but  merely  con- 
ferred the  privilege  of  convoking  coimcils,  of  presiding  in  them,  and 
admonishing  his  brethren  fraternally,  and  the  like.^ 

{  3.  Although  the  ancient  mode  of  church  government  seemed  in 
general  to  remain  unaltered,  yet  there  was  a  gradual  deflexion  from 
its  rules,  and  an  approximation  towards  the  form  of  a  rule  by  indi- 
viduals. For  the  bishops  claimed  much  higher  authority  and  power 
than  before,  and  gradually  encroached  upon  the  rights  not  only  of 
ordinary  Christians,  but  also  of  the  presbyters.  And  to  give  plausi- 
bility to  this,  they  advanced  new  doctrines  concerning  the  church 
and  the  episcopal  officcj;  which,  however,  were  so  obscure  for  the 
most  part,  that  they  scarcely  seem  themselves  to  have  understood 
them.  The  principal  author  of  these  innovations  was  Cypria/riy  than 
whom  no  one  had  ever  contended  more  boldly  and  vehemently  for 
episcopal  power  from  the  very  beginning  of  Christianity.  He  was 
not,  however,  uniform  and  consistent,  for  in  times  of  difficulty,  when 
urged  by  necessity,  he  could  give  up  his  pretensions,  and  submit 
every  thing  to  the  Judgment  and  authority  of  the  church.* 

'  *  SeeSt^phan.  Baluze,  ^iinoW.ffrfCyprfflwt,  potostatis  suae  arbitrium  proprium,  tamque 

fyifft.  p.  387,  389,  400,  &c.,  and  especially  judicari  ab  alio  non  posait,  quam  nee  ipse 

Cjprian  himself  who  contends  strenuously  jwtest  alterum  judicare.     Sed   expectomus 

for  the  perfect  equality  of  all  bishops.     Ep»  univerei  judicium  Domini  nostri  Josu  Christi, 

t^^i  p.  127.     Nam  nee  Petrus  —  vindicavit  qui  unus  et  so/na  habet  potestntem  et  nnc- 

libi   aliquid  insolenter,  aut  arroganter  as-  ponendi  nos  in  ecclesiae  suae  gubematione, 

fompeit  se  primatum  tenrre,  et  obtemperari  et  de  actu  nostro  judicandi.  —  The  passages 

t  norellis  et  posteris  sibi  oportere.  —  E^p.  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  m  which 

Ixxiii.  p.    137-     Unusquisque  Episcoporum  Cyprian  not  very  intelligibly  speaks  of  a 

quod  patat  £unat,  habens  arbitrii  sui  liberam  unity  in  the  church  and  of  a  certain  primacy 

potcstatem.  —  Ep.  It.  ad  Comelium  Bom,  of  the  Roman  j>ontiff,  must  be  so  understood 

p.  86.     Com  fftatutum — et  sequum  sit  pariter  as  not  to  contradict  these  very  explicit  as- 

ftejustom,  ut  uniuscigusque  causa  iUic  audi-  sertions   of   the  absolute    equality  of   all 

•tar  nbi  est  crimen  admissum,  et  singulis  bishops.     See  Mosheim*s  de  Rebus  Christ, 

puitoribiui  portio  gregis  sit  adscripta,  quam  <Jr.  p.  679 — 587.     2V.] 


_     nnoflquisque  et  gubemet,  rationem  sui  '  [No  man  can  speak  in  higher  terms  of 

aeOiB  Domino  redditurus  —  [and  Cyprian's  the  power  of  bishops   than  Cyprian.     He 

address  at  the  opening  of  the  council  of  inculoates,   on   all   occasions,  that  bishops 

Carthage,  a.i>.  255,  in  his  Works,  p.  329,  ed.  derive  their  office,  not  so  much  from  their 

Balnze.       Neque   enim   quipquam   nostrum  election  by  the  clergy  and  people,  as  from 

£pii«cop>iiin  se  esse  Episcoporum  constituit,  the  attestation  and  decree  of  God.     See  Ep. 

ant  tyTannico  terrore  ad  obsequendi  neces-  Hi.  p.  68,  69,  ep.  xlv.  p.  69,  ep.  Iv.  p.  82, 

sitat«>m  collegas  suos  adigit,  quando  habeat  ep.  Ixv.  p.  113,  ep.  Ixix.  p.  121.     He  rc^rds 

wntnis  Episecvut  pro  licentia  libertatis  et  bishops  as  the  successors  of  the  apostUs, 
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§  4.  This  change  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  was 
followed  by  a  corrupt  state  of  the  clergy.  For  although  examples  of 
primitive  piety  and  virtue  were  not  wanting,  yet  many  were  addicted 
to  dissipation,  arrogance,  voluptuousness,  contention,  and  other  vices. 
This  appears  from  numerous  complaints,  of  the  most  credible  persons 
in  those  times.*  Many  bishops  now  affected  the  privileges  of  princes, 
especially  those  who  had  charge  of  the  more  numerous  and  wealthy 
congregations ;  for  they  dazzled  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  populace, 
by  a  throne,  attendants,  and  other  ensigns  of  religious  majesty, 
perhaps  also  with  splendid  robes.  The  presbyters  imitated  the 
example  of  their  superiors,  and,  neglecting  their  duties,  followed  a 
luxurious  way  of  life.  This  emboldened  the  deaccms  to  make 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  and  offices  of  presbyters. 

§  5.  And  from  this  cause  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  the  minor  orders 
of  clergy,  w^ere  everjrvvhere,  in  this  century,  added  to  the  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons.  The  words  suhdeacons^  acolytes^  door- 
keepers^  exorcists^  and  copiatoi^^  designate  officers,  which  I  think  the 
church  would  have  never  had  if  the  rulers  of  it  had  possessed  more 
piety  or  true  religion.  For  when  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  augmented,  the  decLCons  also  became 


Ep.  xlii.  p.  67.  So  that  bisliops  are 
amenable  to  none,  but  to  G»xl  only ;  while 
prt'«l>yter8  are  amenable  to  the  religious 
soeietj'.  Ep.  xi.  p.  19.  —  Deacons  were 
created  by  the  bishop ;  and,  thcn>fore,  win 
be  pimished  by  him  alone,  without  the  voice 
of  the  society.  Ep.  Ixv.  p.  114.  —  Bishops 
have  the  stime  rights  with  apostles,  whose 
successors  they  are.  And  hence,  none  but 
God  can  take  cognisiinee  of  their  actions. 
Ep.  Ixix.  p.  121.  —  The  whole  church  is 
founded  on  the  bishop ;  and  no  one  is  a 
true  member  of  the  church  who  is  not  sub- 
missive to  his  bishop.  Ep.  Ixix.  p.  123. — 
Bishops  represent  Christ  himself,  and  govern 
and  judge  in  his  mime.  Ep.  Iv.  ad  Cornel. 
p.  81,  82. — Hence  all  bishoiw,  in  the  follow- 
ing ages,  styled  themselves  ^-icars  of  Christ, 
See  Bingham's  Orig.  Ecchs,  i.  81,  &c.  In 
the  ninth  century,  a  bishop  of  Paris  is  so 
Btyled  in  a  letter  of  Servatus  Lupus.  Ep. 
xcix.  p.  149,  ed.  Baluze.  After  the  ninth 
century',  the  bishops  of  Rome  assumed  the 
exclusive  right  to  this  as  well  as  other  hono- 
rary episcopal  titles.  Schl.  From  Mosheim, 
de  Hebiis  Ckrixtianor.  p.  688,  &c.     2V.] 

*  Origen,  Comnumt.  in  Matthctnm,  pt»  i. 
0pp.  p.  420,  441,  442.  Eusebius,  U.  E. 
viii.  1,  p.  291.  Cyprian,  in  many  of  his 
EpisUca. 

*  [Subdeacons  are  said  by  Bona  to  have 
been  instituted  either  by  Christ,  as  the  latter 
schoolmen  think,  or  by  the  apostles.  But 
he  a*lmits  that  Scripture  nuikes  no  express 
mention  of  this  order,  and  cites  no  earlier 
autiiority  for  it  than  an  epistle  attributed  to 
Ignatiiis,  but  generally  considered  spurious, 


though  the  cardinal  himself  will  not  give  it 
up.     Subdeacons  are  to  wait  upon  the  dea- 
cons.    The  orders  inferior  to  the  subdia- 
conate,  Bona  tells  us,  are  said  by  the  school- 
men to  be  of  apostolical  institution,  or  at 
least  have  originated  from  those  who  imme 
diately  succeeded  the  apostles,  but  he  admits 
tliat  nothing  of  the  sort  is  proved.     Acolfiet 
or  coit'U,  as  they  were  anciently  called  io 
England,  had  the  care  of  the  lights,  and  of 
the   wine   and  wat^r  for    the  Eucharirt; 
readers  are  mentiqped  by  Tertullian,  and 
were  not  only  to  read  Scripture  in  church, 
but  also  to  bless  bread  and  first-firoits ;  <sr> 
orcisU  are  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  bnt  it 
seems  not  as  a  particular  order  of  ministMs; 
when  made  one,  they  were  to  order  non- 
communicants  out  of  the  church,  and  to  poor 
out  the   water  for  ministration:    copiat^ 
otherwise  called  foMartU  or  graw-^iggtra^ 
were  employed  in  various  duties  connected 
witb  funerals  :  the  Greek  form  of  their  name 
seems  to  come   from  ico«(a<rOcu,   to  labour, 
though  some  have  derived  it  from  K^rwfh, 
wailing.    Bona  says,  that  servile  offices  are 
no  longer  ]K'rformed  in  the  Boman  chmdi 
by  ordaincni  persons,  but  by  bojB  and  men 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  way.     The  reader 
who  wishes  for  more  information  on  thaw 
matters,  cannot  do  better  than  constdt  Bing- 
ham, B.  iii.     S.  —  The  copiata  and  paza- 
bolani  were  local  fraternities,  the  former  of 
Constantinople ;  the  latter  whoee  duty  waf 
visiti ng  the  sick,  of  Alexandria.     Bobertaon, 
i.  280.     The  minor  orders  in  the   Gi^ek 
church,  wore  subdeacons,  singers,  readers* 
and  door-keepers. — Gieseler,  i.  268.     Ed.] 
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more  inflated,  and  refused  to  perform  those  meaner  offices  to  which 
they  once  cheerfully  submitted.  The  offices  designated  by  these  new 
titles  are  in  great  measure  explained  by  the  words  themselves.  The 
exorcists  owed  their  origin  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Platonists 
adopted  by  the  Christians,  that  evil  spirits  have  a  strong  desire  after 
the  human  body,  and  that  vicious  men  are  not  so  much  impelled  to 
rin  by  their  natural  depravity,  and  the  influence  of  bad  examples,  as 
by  the  suggestions  of  some  evil  spirit  lodging  within  them.*  The 
copiatcB  were  employed  in  the  burial  of  the  deail. 

$  6.  Marriage  was  allowed  to  all  the  clergy,  from  the  highest  rank 
to  the  lowest.  Yet  those  were  accoimted  more  holy  and  excellent 
who  lived  in  celibacy.  For  it  was  the  general  persuasion,  that  those 
who  lived  in  wedlock  were  much  more  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  evil 
spirits  than  others;*  and  it  was  of  immense  importance  that  no 
impure  or  malignant  spirit  should  assail  the  mind  or  the  body  of  one 
who  was  to  instruct  and  govern  others.  Such  persons  therefore, 
wished,  if  possible,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  conjugal  life. 
And  this  many  of  the  clergy,  especially  in  Africa,  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  with  the  least  violence  to  their  inclinations;  for  they 
received  into  their  house,  and  even  to  their  beds,  some  of  those 
females  who  had  vowed  perpetual  chastity,  affirming,  however,  most 
religiously,  that  they  had  no  disgraceful  intercourse  with  them.' 
These  concubines  were  by  the  Greeks  called  awsLaaicroi^  and  by  the 
Latins  iimdierea  suhintroductc^    Many  of  the  bishops,  indeed,  sternly 

*  See  J.  Godofredns,  ad  Codicem  Thtodo-  were  frequeDtly  the  bearers  of  public  letters 

fMrnMM,  Ti.  48.     [Several  of  the  Catholic  to  and  from  bishops ;  and  that  readers  were 

wriiers,  as,  e.g.  Baronios,  Bellarmine,  and  employed  to  read  the  scriptural  lessons  in 

SdieUtzmte,  beliered  that  these  minor  orders  time  of  public  worship.     The  writers   and 

were  ixutitated  by  the  apostles.     But  the  councils  of  the  fourth  century  describe  more 

mflfet  learned  writers  of  the  Romish  commu-  fully  the  duties  of  all  these  petty  offices. 

nion,  and  all  the  Protestants,  maintain  that  jTr.] 

they  were  firB*  instituted  in  the  third  cen-         •  Porphyrins,  irtpl  Airox^s,  lib.  iv.  p.  417. 
Xjsrj.     See  Cardinal  Bona,  Rerum  Ltturgi-         ■  See  H.  DodweU,  Diss,  tertia  Cypriafiica ; 

ear.  L  L  c.  25,  §  16, 17.    Morin,  de  Ordina-  and  Lud.  Ant.  Muratorius,  Diss,  ae  Synis- 

fume,  p.  iiL  Exerc  14,  c,  1,  and  Bingham's  actis  ft  Aaapetis,  in  his  Anecdota  GT(pca,  p. 

Orig.  Eodes.  ToL  i.     Not  one  of  these  orders  218,  Steph-Baluze,  arf  C^rirtni  .^*/o/.  p. 

18  eTen    named  by  any  writer  who  lived  6,  12,  and  others. — [This  shameful  practice 

before  Tertullian;  nor  are  all  of  them  named  commenced   before   this    century.       Slight 

br  him.      Cyprian,   in  the  middle   of  the  allusions  to  it  are  found  in  the  Shepherd  of 

tiirdcenXnry,mentionBhf/podiaconi,acolythif  Herraas  and  in  Tertullian;   but  the  first 

and  leetorts.     See  his  Kpp.  14,  24,  36,  42,  distinct  mention  of  it  is  in   Cyprian,  who 

49,  79,  ed.  Baluz.      And  Cornelius,  bp.  of  inveighs  severely  against  it  in  some  of  his 

Bom^,  contemporary  with   Cyprian,  in   an  Episties, — It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  none 

epiide  preaerved  by  Eusebius,  H.E,  vi.  c,  but  virgin  sisters  in  the  church,  and  they 

43,  repFesenta  his  church  as  embracing  46  under  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  became 

(«]pffffCvr^povs)  presbyters  ;  7  {^iaK6yov%)  dea-  avythoucroi.     With  tnese  some  of  the  single 

eom;    7    (im^uuc6vovs)     subdeacons;    42  clergy  attempted  to  live,  in  the  manner  in 

(i««X«<0o«f )  acolythi ;  exorcists  ^^{opKMrrAs),  which  certain  married  people  then  lived, 

and  readers  (4wr>W<rraf ),  with  door-keepers  —  dwelling  and  even  sleeping  together,  but 

{ifiA  wvAifpoif ),  together  62.  —  The  parti-  with  a  mutual  agreement  to  have  no  con- 

calar  functions  of  these  inferior  orders  are  jugal  intercourse.      Such  connexions  they 

bat  imperfectly  defined  by  the  writers  of  considered  as  a  marriage  of  souls,  without 

the   third  century.      From  the  ElpistUs  of  the  marriage  of  bodies.     See  Mosheim,  de 

Cyprian  above  cited,  it  appears  that  sub-  Kebus  Christianor.  j'c.  p.  699,  &c.     2r.] 
deacona   and  acolythi,  singly  or  together, 
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opposed  this  most  shameful  practice ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
it  could  be  wlioUy  abolished. 

§  7.  Of  the  writers  of  tliis  century  the  most  distinguished  for  the 
celebrity  of  his  name  and  for  the  extent  of  his  writings  was  Origen^ 
a  presbyter  and  catechist  of  Alexandria^  a  man  truly  greats  and  the 
common  teacher  of  the  Christian  world.  Had  his  discernment  and 
soundness  of  judgment  been  equal  to  his  genius,  piety,  industry, 
erudition,   and    other   acomplishments,   he   would    deserve    almost 


*  Soo  p.  D.  Huot,  Origcniana,  a  loarnod 
and  valuable  work;  Lud.  Doncin,  Hisfoire 
ctOrigkneet  dct  Mouvenums  arrivirs  dans 
Veglise  au  sujrt  de  aa  Doctrine.  Paris,  1700, 
8vo. ;  and  Bayle,  Dictionnaire,  iii.  art.  Ori- 
g^ne;  and  many  othors.  —  [Origrn,  siir- 
namtxl  AdamantiuB  (and  XaAic(rr«pos,  from 
luH  prodi^ous  powt>rs  and  habit  of  sustain- 
ing labour.  S.\  was  an  Alexandrian  Greek, 
born  of  Christian  parents  a.d.  185.  His 
father  L<>onidas  was  a  man  of  lett»»r8,  a 
devout  Christian,  and  took  gn-at  pains  with 
the  edueation  of  his  son,  especially  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  some  portioir  of  which  ho 
required  him  daily  to  commit  to  memory. 
His  (Hiu<5ition,  bt'g:im  under  his  father,  was 
c<miplete<l  untler  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and 
the  philosopher  Ammonius  Saccas.  Crimen 
was  distinij^uished  for  pnn^ocity  of  genius, 
early  piety,  and  ind^fatig-able  industry. 
When  his  father  suffered  martyrdom,  a.d. 

202,  Origen,  then  s«'ventecn  ^-ears  old,  was 
eager  to  suffer  with  him,  but  was  prevente<l 
by  his  mother.  He  wrote  to  his  father  in 
prison,  exhorting  him  to  stedfastness  in  the 
faith,  and  tol>e  unsolicitous  alx)ut  his  family. 
The  whole  property  of  the  fomily  was  c*»n- 
fiscat<^l,  and  Origen,  with  his  widowed 
mother  and  six  younger  sons,  wen*  left  in 
poverty.  But  the  persecution  having  ext<^r- 
minated  or  driven  away  all  the  Christian 
schoolmasters,  Origen  foimd  no  diflfiinilty  in 
procuring  a  school,  for  which  his  talents  so 
well   qualified   him.     The  next   year,  a.d. 

203,  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  mastership  of  the  cate- 
chetic  school,  though  he  was  then  but  eight<'en 
years  old.  His  talents  as  an  instructor,  his 
eminent  piety,  and  his  assiduous  attention 
to  those  who  suffered  in  the  persecution,  pro- 
cured him  high  reputation  and  numcrrous 
friends  among  the  Christians;  but  his 
great  success  in  making  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  forming  his  pupils  to  be  intelli- 
g«'nt  and  devoted  Christians,  rendered  him 
o<lious  to  the  pagans,  who  watched  al>outhis 
house,  and  hunt^i  him  through  the  city,  in 
order  to  assassinate  him.  The  austerity  of 
his  life  was  great.  He  fr^l  on  the  coarsest 
fare,  went  barefoot,  and  slept  on  the  ground. 
Ho  spj'ut  the  whoh?  day  in  teaching,  and 
in  active  duties,  and  devot<'d  most  of  the 
night  to  his  pri>'ate  studies  and  to  devotion. 
About  this  time  he  sold  his  large  and  valu- 


able collection  of  pagan  authors,  for  a  per- 
petual income  of  four  oholi  per  diom.  whidi 
he  regarded  as  a  competent  support.  Coo- 
stniing  the  passage  in  MattA.  zix.  12^ 
literally,  he  emasculated  himself,  in  order 
to  avoid  temptation  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  female  pupils.  About  212  he  made  a 
short  visit  to  Uome.  On  his  return  he  took 
his  former  pupil  Heraclas  to  be  his  assis- 
tant in  the  school,  so  that  he  might  denote 
more  time  to  theology  and  the  Gxpoeition  of 
the  Scriptures.  Many  learned  person^ 
pagans  and  heretics,  were  converted  by  him ; 
and  among  them,  Ambrose,  a  Valentinian, 
and  a  man  of  wealth,  who  became  a  liberal 

iiatron  of  Origen,  and  at  last  died  a  martyr. 
n    215,   the    persecution    under  CaracalU 
obligetl   Origen   to   flee   from   Alexandria. 
He  retir»'d  to  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  whn« 
ho   was  received   with  high   respect-;   and 
though  not  even  a  deacon  at  that  time,  the 
bishops  of  Ceesarea  and  Jerusalem  allowed 
him  to  expound  the  Scriptures  publicly  in 
their  presence.     The  next  year,  Demetrius 
called  him  back  to  Alexandria  and  to  hii 
mast<>rship  of  the  catechetic  schooL     About 
this  time  an  Arabian  prince   invited  hin 
to  his   courts   to    impart    to    him    Chria- 
tian    instruction.      Afterwards,   Mammsea, 
the    mother    of    the    emperor    Alexander 
Severus,  sent  for  him  to  Antioch,  in  onler 
to  hear  him  preach.     In  228,  he  was  pub- 
licly called   to    Achaia,   to   withstand  the 
heretics  who  disturl>ed  the  churches  then-. 
On  his  return  through  Palestine,  Theoctis- 
tus,   bp.  of  Ctesarea,   and    Alexander,   bp. 
of  Jerusalem,  who  hiid  before  treated  him 
with   marked   attention,   ordained    him   a 
presbjter,  to  the  gn»at  offence  of  Demetriiu^ 
who  was  envious  of  the  growing  reputation 
of  his  catechist.     Demetrius  had   little  to 
object  against  Origen,  except  that  he  was  a 
eunuch,  and  that  foreign  bishops  had  no 
right  to  ordain   his  laymen.     Controversy 
ensued,  and  in  the  year  230,  Demetrius  as- 
sembled two  councils  against  him,  the  first 
of  which  banished  Origen  from  Alexandria^ 
and  the  second  deprived  him  of  his  clerical 
office.    Demetrius  also  wrote  letters  to  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  to  excite  odium  against  *hia 
unoffending  man.     Heraclas  now  Ruoceed«d 
him  in  the  school  at  Alexandria,  and  Origi^n 
retire<l,  a.d.  231,  to  Csesarea  in  Paleadne. 
Here  ho  resumed  his  office   of  instructor. 
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nnbounded  commendation.     As  he  is,  all  should  revere  his  virtues 
and  his  merits.     The  second  was  Juliws  Afi^icanus,  a  very  learned 


and   oontiniied     to    write    expositions    of 
the   Bible.     But  in   236,  a  persecution   in 
Palestine  obliged  him  to  flee  to   Caesarea 
in  Cappadoda,   where  he  lived  concealed 
for  two  years.      After  his  retom  to  Pa- 
lectiiie,  be  Tinted  Athens ;  and  about  244, 
was  called  to  attend  a  council  at  Bostra 
in    Arabia,   against  Beryllua,    bp.   of  that 
place,  who  was  heretical  in  respect  to  the 
permmal  existence  of  Christ  previous  to  his 
incarnation.     Origen  converted  him  to  the 
orthodox  faith.      I)emetrius,  his  persecutor, 
died  A-D.  232.  and  was  succeeded  by  Heraclas, 
a  disdple  of  Origen,  after  whom  Dionysius 
the  GrcAt  filled  the  see  of  Alexandria  from 
248  to  265.     The  persecution  of  Origen 
died  with  his  personal  enemy  Demetrius, 
and  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  honoured 
by  all  aroimd  him  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
His  residence  was  now  fixed  at  Csesarea  in 
Palestine ;  bat  he  occasionally  visited  other 
places.     His  time  was  occupied  in  an  exten- 
nre  correspondence,  in  preaching,  and  in 
composing  books  explanatory  of  the  Bible, 
and  in  defence  of  Christianity.    Against  the 
more  learned  pagans  and  the  heretics  of 
those  times  he  was  a  champion  that  had  no 
equal ;  he  was  also  considered  as  a  devout 
and  exemplary  Christian,  and  was,  beyond 
question,  the  first  biblic^  scholar  of  tho 
age.     He  was  master  of  the  literature  and 
the  scieiioe  of  that  age,  which  he  valued 
only  as  subservient  to  the  cause  of  Christ ; 
bat  he  was  more  skilful  in  employing  them 
a^nst  pigans  and  heretics,  than  in   the 
explanation  and  confirmation  of  the  truths 
ci  revelation.    In  the  latter  part  of  his 
££»,  during  the  Decian  persecution,  a.d. 
2dO,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  came  near  to  martyrdom,  which 
be  ^owed  himself  willing  to  meet     He 
waSk  however,  released;  but  his  sufferings 
in  priaon,   added  to  his  intense   literary 
labonrs,  had  broken  down  his  constitution, 
and  he  dkd,  jld,  254,  at  Tyre,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age.  — His  winning  eloquence, 
his  great  learning,  his  amiable  temper,  and 
his  r^utation  for  sincere  and  ardent  piety, 
gave   him    immense   influence,    especially 
among  the  well  informed  and  the  higher 
Haflnm    in    society.     No  man,    since    the 
apostles,  had  been  more  inde&tigable,  and 
DO  one  had  done  more  to  diffuse  knowledge 
and  make  the  Christian  community  intelli- 
gent, united,  and  respectable,  in  the  view  of 
manldnd.      He  was   in  general  orthodox, 
aocording  to  the  standard  of  that  age;  but, 
unfettered    in   his  speculations,    and   un- 
guarded in  his  communications,  he  threw 
out  some  crude  opinions,  which  tho  next 
age  gathered  up  and  blazoned  abroad,  and 


for  which   he   was   accounted   by  some  a 
heretic.     The  principal  errors   ascribed  to 
him,  are  derived  from  his  four  books  rcpl 
ipx^*' {df  principiis,  on  the  first  principles 
of  human  knowledge),  and  are :  1.  The  pre- 
existence  of  human  souls,  and  their  incar- 
ceration in   material  bodies,    for    offences 
committed  in  a  former  state  of  being.     2. 
The  pre-existence  of  Christ's  human  soul, 
and  its  union  with  the  divine  nature  an- 
terior to  the  incarnation  of  Christ.     3.  The 
transformation  of  our  material  bodies  into 
ethereal  ones,  at  the  resurrection.     4.  The 
final  recovery  of  all  men,  and  even  devils, 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ.  —  Origen 
could  number  among  his  pupils  many  emi- 
nent  martyrs   and  divines,  among  whom 
Firmilianus  of  Cappadocia,  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus,   and  Dionysius   the   Great,   bp. 
of  Alexandria,  are  best  known  at  the  pre- 
sent day. — His   life  and  history  are  best 
related  by  Eusebius,   H.   E.   vi. ;  and    by 
Jerome,  as  Viris  Illiistr.  cap.  65,  and  Ep. 
41  or  65.     The  united  work  of  Pamphilus 
and  Eusebius,  in  defence  of  Origen,  in  six 
books,  is  unfortunately  lost,  except  the  first 
book,  of  which  we  have  a  translation  by 
Kufinus.      Epiphanius,  Hares.  64,  gives  a 
philippic  upon   Origen  and  his  followers. 
Photius,  Biblioth.   cxviii.  affords  us   some 
knowledge  of  his  lost  works. — Origen  was  a 
most  voluminous  writer.     Eusebius  says  he 
collected  100  Epistles  of  Origen,  and  that 
when  sixty  years  old,  Origen  permitted  ste- 
nographers to  write  down  his  extempore  dis- 
courses.— Besides  these,  he  composed  eight 
Books  against  Celsus,  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  are  still  extant ;  four  Books 
frtpX  iipx^Vj  extant  in  a  Latin  translation  by 
Rufinus;     ten    books    entitled    Stromafa, 
which  are  lost ;  his  Hcxapla  and  Tetrajda, 
of  which    little  remains ;    and  tracts  on 
prayer,  martyrdom,  and   the  resurrection. 
But  his  principal  works  are  expositions  of 
the  Scriptures.     It  is   said,    he   wrote  on 
every  book  in  the  Bible,  except  the  Apo- 
calypse.    His  allegorical  mode  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture  is  described  by  Mosheim  in 
the  next  chapter.     Origen's  expositions  are 
of  three  kinds :  —  1.  Homilies,  or  popular 
lectures.      2.    Commentaries,   divided   into 
books,  which  are  fuU,  elaborate,  and  learned 
expositions.     3.  Scholia^  or  short  notes,  in- 
tended especially  for  the  learned.     A  col- 
lection of  Origen's   Scholia,  and  scattered 
remarks  on  Scripture,  compiled  by  Basil  the 
Great  and   Gregory  Nazianzen,  ii  extant, 
bearing  the   title   of  ^iXoKoXia.      A  large 
part  of  his  Homilies  and  Commentaries  is 
wholly  lost,  and  some  of  the  others  have 
come  to  us  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
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man,  most  of  whose  labours  and  works  are  lost**  The  name  of 
Hippolf/tu8  ranks  very  high  among  botli  the  writers  and  the  mar- 
tyrs ;  but  his  history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.*  The  writings 
now  extant  bearing  the  name  of  this  great  man  are,  not  without 


Huflnus. — The  earlier  oditiona  of  Origcn's 
■works  lire  ehiefly  in  Liitin,  and  of  little 
Tftlue.  P.  I).  Huet,  :i  Bentnlictine  monk, 
first  piiblishiHl,  a.d.  1G68,  in  2  vols.  foL  tho 
ex{K)>itory  works  of  Ori^ren,  Greek  and 
I^atin,  with  nt^tin*,  and  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion entithni  Origtniana.  Bfm.  do  Mont- 
faui'on,  another  Jk»ne<lictine,  colleote<l  and 
published  what  remains  of  his  Htjcap/a  and 
Tttrapfa,  Paris,  1714,  2  vols.  fol.  But  the 
best  etlitiou  of  all  his  works,  except  the 
Hrxapla,  is  that  of  the  Benedictines  Charles, 
and  Charles  Vincent  do  la  Rue.  Paris.  1733 
— 69,  4  vols.  fol.  Tho  text  of  this  edition, 
Greek  and  Liitin,  without  tho  notes  and 
dissertations,  was  re-published  by  OWrthiir, 
Wiirtzbiirp,  1780—93.  16  vols.  Svo.  Tho 
principal  modem  writers  concerning  Orip»n, 
besides  Huet  ami  the  I)e  la  Rues,  an»  Tille- 
mont.  Mrni.  tVc,  iii.  21G  -2G4.  Bayle,  Dirt. 
art.  On'ynir,  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  112,  &c. 
Lardner,  Cndihiliti/,  pt.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  161, 
&c.  Haloix,  Ihftnce  of  Orujn\.  Doucin, 
Histnire  cTOrigcnr^  i*aris,  1700,  Svo. 
Mosheim,  de  Ifthf^t  Christ,  p.  605—680. 
Schroeckh,  Kirrhe7Ujexch.  iv.  29  —  146. 
Neander,  Kirchrnifmrh.  i.  1172 — 1214. 
ZVlilncr's  account  of  Origen,  Fa:cI.  Hist.  cent, 
iii.  ch.  5,  6,  16,  is  not  impartial.  Tr.  Tho 
work  entitled  Oriffrnis  Phitosophum'na, 
pblislied  at  Oxforil,  1861,  ed.  E.  Miller, 
IS  now  shown  to  belong  to  Ilippolytus. 
See  note  '  below.     /J!r/.] 

*  [Julius  Africanus,  for  erudition,  and  as 
an  iutoq>retvr  of  Scripture,  is  ranked  with 
Clemens  Alex,  and  Orip-n  by  Socnites,  H.  K. 
ii.  35.  The  best  account  of  this  distin- 
guished man  is  derived  from  Kusebins,  H.  K. 
vi.  31,  and  Jerome,  rf/*  J'iris  lilustr.  c.  63. 
Ho  was  prol)ably  of  Nicoj>olis,  onco  called 
Emmaus,  in  Judea,  and  is  supjiosed  to  Live 
dieil,  Wing  a  man  in  years,  about  a.d.  232. 
Of  his  life  little  is  known,  except  that  he 
once  visited  Alexiindria,  to  confer  with  He- 
racks,  head  of  the  catt^*hctic  school  after 
Origen :  and  thiit,  the  city  of  Nicojx^lis 
having  Wen  burnt,  alnmt  a.d.  221,  Africanus 
was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  ennM*n:)r,  with  a 
petition  that  it  might  be  rebuilt.  His  prin- 
cipal work  was  ^7/ «a/^  of  the  World,  from 
th"  Creation  down  to  a.d.  221,  iufivel>ooks. 
This  work,  of  which  only  fragments  now 
Ffimain,  was  highly  esteemed  by  tho  an- 
cientit,  and  was  th<'  ki«if*  of  many  similar 
works,  namely, — The  Chro/i icons  of  Euse- 
bius,  Syncellus,  Malala,  Theopbmes,  Ce- 
drenus,  and  others.  lie  was  author  of 
A  litter  to  AristidiSf  reconciling  tho  two 


genealogies  of  our  Saviour.   Of  this  work  we 
have  a  long  extract  in  Eusebins,  H.  K  L7, 
and  a  Fragment  in  Routh's  R^liqui^  Saerw, 
ii.    116.      Africanus  supposeil  Matthew  to 
give  the  true  desi^ent  of  Joseph  from  David 
by  ^>olomon,  and  Luke  to  give  his  Iffftd  de- 
scent from  tho  same  by  Nathan,  aec<»>linff 
to  the  law  for  raising  up  seed  to  a  deoeesed 
brother.     Jacob  and  Ueli.  the  two  repated 
fathers  of  Joseph,  he  supposed,  were  kat/' 
brothers^  having  the  same  mother,  but  diif- 
ferent  fathers  ;   au<l  lleli  dying  childles«v 
Jacob  marriinl  his  widow,  and  l>egat  Joseph, 
whom  the  hiw  accounted  as  the  son  of  the 
d(M>eascHl  HelL     Another  letter  of  Afrii'aau^ 
addn'sstni  to  Origen,  is  still  extant  in  the 
works  of  Origen,  voL  i.  p.  10 — 12,  ed.  Deli 
Rue.     The  object  of  this  letter  is,  to  prove 
th(>  history'  of    Susanna  spurious,   and  the 
work  of  Siime  person  much  younger  thsn 
Daniel.     His  chief  argument  is,  that  the 
WTJter  makes  Daniel  pLiy  upon  the  Greek 
wonb<  ffxivos  and  rpi^os,  in  versos  54,  55, 58, 
69,  while  emminiug  the  witnesses  against 
Susanna.     P)usebius  and  others  ascribe  to 
Africanus  another  and  larger  work,  entitled 
K*aroi     It  is  a  miscellany,  and  unworthy 
of   a   Christian   dirino.      Valesius    thinkf 
Eusebius  mistook,  attributing  the  work  of 
some  {uigan  Ixtiring  the  same  name,  to  this 
Christian  father.     Others  suppose  it  might 
liave  U'cn  written  by  Africanus,  in  his  youth 
or  beforc>  his  conversion.     Many  fragmeDti 
of  it  luive  bi*en  collected  by  Thevenot*  and 
publishetl  in  his  Colli ct ion  of  the  H'ritimat 
of  fhf  nncitut  (rrttk  Math^MaticianSf  Puu^ 
1693.  fol.     Tr.] 

'  The  Reuixlictine  monks  have,  with  great 
labour  and  erudition,  endeavoured  to  dispel 
this  thirkne.Ms.  See  Histoirr  Liitir,  de  U 
Francf,  i.  361,  &c.  Paris,  1733,  4to.  [Hip- 
pol;yius.  Bishop  of  Portus,  neMr  Rome,  mu 
a  diseiple  of  In'na'us,  and  flourished  A.D.  190 
— 236.  He  was  martyred  in  235,  being  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  into  u  pit  toM  of 
water.  His  statue  was  iliscovered  in  the  Via 
Tiburtina  in  1661.  Ed.]  Eusebius,  ri.  20, 
gives  this  account  of  his  writings  :  '  Beside* 
manv  other  works,  he  wrote  a  treatise  con- 
ceming  Easter,  in  which  he  describes  the 
succession  of  ev(>nts,  and  proposes  a  Piischal 
Cycle  of  16  y«'4irs  ;  the  work  terminates  with 
the  first  year  of  the  emperor  Alexander.* 
(SeveniR,  a.».  222.)  *His  other  writingi 
whii'h  have  reachinl  me  are  these,  on  the 
Hexai*meron*  (^(5en.  i.);  'onwhat^ollowsthe 
H>>X}iemeron ;  against  Marnon  ;  on  the  Can- 
ticles ;    on  parts  of   Esekid ;    conouming 
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1,  r^^ded  by  many  as  either  entirely  spurious^  or  at  least 
>ted.  Gregory y  bishop  of  New  Csesarea,'  was  sumamed  Thau^ 
'yu8,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  distinguished  miracles 
he  is  said  to  have  wrought.  But  few  of  his  writings  are  now 
;;  his  miracles  are  questioned  by  many  at  the  present  day.*     I 


against  all  tHe  heresies/    Besides 
ftrome,  nU  Fir,  HI.  c.  61,  mentions  his 
ntaries  on  Exodus,  iSediariah,  the 
Inuah,  Daniel,  the  Apocalypse,  Pro- 
ud Eoclesiastes  ;  and  tracts  ooncem- 
il   and  the  witch,  Anti-christy   the 
tion ;   his  discoorse  in  praise  of  our 
id  Sayioar.  Other  works  are  enume- 
I  the  base  of  his  statue ;  also  by  Pho- 
^iiotk.  No.  121  and  122  ;  and  Ebed- 
L  Assemani,  Bibliolh,  Orient,  torn.  iii. 
Bis  Paschal  Cyde  is  his  only  work 
come  down  to  us  entire.   His  known 
rere  edited  by  Fabricius,  in  two  thin 
i,  foL  Hamb.  1716 — 18. — For  a  more 
>iint  of  him  and  his  writings,  besides 
'eire  Litt.  de  la  France^  and  Fabricius, 
9o/.  Opera^  see  Tillemont,  MSmoires^ 
And  309,  &C,     Care,  Hi^t.  Lit.  L 
.  Ldirdner,  Credit,  pt  it  voL  ii.  p.  69, 
bpoeckh,  Kirchengeseh,  iv.  154,  &c. 
r,  Kirchtngeach,  i  1147,  &c.   TV.  He 
to  haye  written  two  works  against 
y  the  smaller  one  of  which  was  known 
nfl,  and  of  which  a  fragment  remains  ; 
;er,  containing  a  view  of  ancient  phi- 
,  and  a  treatise  on  all  tlie  heresies, 
;  book  of  which  is  printed  among  the 
»f  Origen ;  the  second  and  third  are 
^art  of  the  fourth,  and  the  remaining 
re  found  in  a  MS.  at  Mt  Athos  in 
od  published  at  Oxford  in  1861,  as 
%  Pkilo9ophumtna.  This  mistake  was 
jnmediately  discovered,  and  the  book 
to  belong  to  Hippolytus.     It  is  of 
due,  as  showing  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
turch  in  the  third  century.    Consult, 
irfaole  subject,  8.  Hippolytus  and  the 
of  Rome^  by  Dr.  Chr.  Wordsworth, 
,    1863.     The  book  of   Hippolytus 
heresies  was  also  published  at  Got- 
in  1859,  by  Professors  Schneidewin 
Dcker.    Ed.] 
1  Pontus.     Tr.] 

I  Anton,  van  Dale,  Preface  to  his  book 
•kUs^  p.  6.  [Schroeokh,  Kirchengeseh. 
&c.  and  p.  380—392,  and  Lardner, 
Ui^,  pt.  ii.  voL  ii.  p.  460,  &c  Gre- 
New  Csesarea  in  Pontus,  whose  ori- 
ittne  was  Theodorus,  was  bom  of 
1  parents  at  New  Caesareii  near  the 
ng  of  this  century.  His  family  was 
r  and  respectable.  After  the  death 
ather,  which  was  when  he  was  four- 
a»  old,  his  mother  and  the  children 
nominally  Christians.  But  Gregory 
tnnger  to  the  Bible,  and  ambitious 


to  make  a  figure  in  the  world.    About  231, 
he  left  Pontus,  intending  to  study  law  in 
the  famous  law  school  at  Berytus,  but  meet- 
ing with  Origen  at  Csesarea,  he  was  induced 
to  change  his  purpose.     He  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  was  baptized,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Gregory,  and  continued 
under  the  instruction  of  Origen  eight  years, 
except  that  he  fled  to  Alexandria  for  a  short 
time  to  avoid  persecution.     He  was  now  a 
devoted  Christian,  and  a  man  of  great  pro- 
mise.    On  leaving  Origen,  he  composed  and 
read  in  a  public  assembly  an  eulogy  on  his 
instructor,  in  which  he  gives  account  of  his 
own  past  life,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
Origen  had  allured  him  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,    and    changed    all    his    views. 
Taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  master, 
he  returned  to  Pontus,  and  became  bishop 
of  his  native  city.  New  Ceesarea,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He  was  a 
laborious  and  successful  pastor,  and  highly 
respected  for  his  talents  and  piety,  as  well 
as  for  numerous  miracles  which  he  is  said 
to  have  wrought     When  created  bishop,  he 
found  but  seventeen  Christians  in  his  very 
populous  diocese.     When  he  died,  there  was 
only  about  the  same  number  of  pagans  in  it 
He  and  his  flock  endured  persecution  in  260. 
He  attended  the  first  council  of  Antioch, 
against  Paul  of  Samosata,  in  264  or  266,  and 
died  soon   afler. — Some  account  of  him  is 
given  byEusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  30,  and  vii.  14, 
28.   Jerome,  de  Viris  IHvstr.  c.  66,  and  Ep. 
ad  Magnum.  But  his  great  eulogists,  among 
the  ancients,  were  the  two  brothers,  Basu 
the    Great,   and    Gregory  Nyssen,    whoso 
grandmother  heard  tlio  ministry  of  Qerog, 
Thaum.  and  furnished  her  grandchildren 
with  an    account  of   him.     Basil  speaks 
of  him  in  his  Book  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
in  his  B^istUs,  No.  28,  110,  204,  207,  or 
62,  63,  64,  76  ;  and  Nyssen,  in  his  L{fe  of 
Gregory  Thaum.  inter  0pp.  Gregorii  Nys. 
iii.  636,  &c.     Among  the  modems  who  give 
us  his  history,  and  enumerate  his  works,  seo 
Tillemont,  Mhnoires,  iv.  131,  &c.  and  I^otes 
sur  S.  Grig.  Thaum.  p.  47.    Du  Pin,  Nov. 
Biblioth.  des  Aut.  Ecdis.  i.  164,  &c.    Fabri- 
cius, Biblioth.  Gr.  v.  247,  &c.     Cave,  Hist, 
Lit.  i.     Neander,  Kirchengeseh.  i.  12 — 24, 
&c   Schroeckh,  ubi  supra.   Lard,  ubi  supra, 
and  Milner,  Ecdts.  Hist.,  cent^  iii.  ch.  18.— 
The  only  genuine  works  of  Gregory  that  are 
extant,  are  his  Eulogy  on  Origen,  which  has 
been  mentioned;  a  Paraphrase  on  Eccle- 
siastes;  a  short  Confession  of  Faith  (the 
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could  wish  that  many  writings  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria 
were  now  extant ;  for  the  few  fragments  which  have  reached  lis  shoii 
that  he  was  a  man  of  distinguished  wisdom  and  mildness  of  dispo- 
sition, and  prove  that  the  ancients  used  no  flattery  when  they  styled 
him  Uioni/sliia  the  Greats     Mdhodius  was  a  man  of  piety,  and  had 


la.«t  part  of  which  some  hare  qnostioncti) ; 
Hiid  :i  Lftt<T.  containing  coiinHel  for  the 
trt-atnient  of  the  hipsed.  The  Hpurious 
works  uttriljutnl  to  him  an-.  Capita  xii.  e/f 
Fitl*\  with  anathemas  ; — in  Annuntiatkmein 
!S'.iiicii6^im<f  Mari<B  Sermoafs  (rrs ;  in 
^thctu  Th''ophi(nia,  t^xw  ih*  a]ii>:iritionc  I)f i, 
«'t  C'liristi  liaptisnio,  StTmo  ;  t/r  A nitna  dis- 
putatioadTatiauum  ;  l'^/}ttgifio  Firlei,  ri  itotA 
/lipos  iri<ms,  (r«"latinjr  only  to  the  Trinity). 
—  All  these  wcro  coilfctwl  aud  publiM)u>d, 
with  leanifd  notes,  liy  OeRird  Vossins, 
IVIavHioc,  loot.  4 to.  and  Paris,  1«22.  fol. 
witli  tlir  worku  of  ^MacariuH.  IJasil  of  S*- 
hnioia,   and   a  tract  of  Zunaras  isubjoiuiHL 

*  Tlu'  history  of  DionvsiuH  is  carefully 
writt<'n  hy  Ja.  Bsisnain',  Hiftfir/'  cic  rEtjUsv^ 
i.  1.  ii.  e.  5,  ]).  t)S.  -[lie  wa.s  prol>ahly  lM)rn 
of  hi'athi'U  pan-nts,  but  early  (.'onvertj«-«l  by 
Orii^fii,  unil«T  whom  lie  luul  his  cdueatiouat 
Alcxiimlria.  He  liccjinn*  u  pivsl>\1er  then* ; 
and  .sueeiM-ded  Her.ielas  as  hi-ad  of  thtr  ejiti»- 
chftie  sehoi)!,  alxmt  232 :  ami  in  248  in  tlie 
«'piswi>!il  eiiair,  which  In?  fillfdtill  iiis  death. 
Wr  know  little  of  his  history  whilr  a  eat<*- 
flii.st.  «'xe»pt  that  he  ni>w  read  «ir«*fully  all 
tin-  Works  of  hi-nties  and  pipins,  aud  maile 
hiniM-lf  uiastiT  of  tiif  contp>yersies  of  the 
day.  (Eusi'b.  II.  K  vii.  7.)  As  a  bishop, 
lie  was  uneominouly  bilMirious  aud  faithful. 
H«'  livril  in  stormy  tim»'s.  was  called  to 
almo.st  <Nintinual  contests  with  errorists,  jind 
had  little  i^-st  fnnii  persecution,  in  which  h<> 
and  his  flock  sutfciitl  execnlinjily.  These 
Buttt'i'iujjrs  an-  described  in  tin*  (?opious  ex- 
tnurts  from  his  writings,  pnserved  by  Euw- 
Imw,  K  H.  }>ook  n.  aud  vii.  In  249.  tiie 
pair.ius  of  Alexandria  r<>sc  ajraiust  the 
Cliristiaus,  murden-d  s^-vi-ral,  assaulted  and 
pluudert^l,  and  drove  into  hiding-places 
most  of  the  ri'st.  Thi*  next  year  the  gi-ni-ral 
].H-i'si'ciition  under  Decius  comnu»iice<l,  aiitl 
l)ionv.sius  was  uuder  ariv.st,  aud  sufll-nMl 
much  with  his  ilock  for  a  yi-ar  and  a  half. 
•Soon  after  his  n.d«*a8e,  tho  pestil«>nce  brgan 
to  hiv  wasti'  tin*  church  aud  the  city, 
and  did  not  ••ntin-ly  cease  till  the  end 
of  twelve  yeaw.  Ab<mt  the  sanu*  time, 
Ni'iK»s,  an  filgj'ptian  bishop,  embnuted  aud 
dissj-miuated  millenuarian  prinei})les ;  but 
was  at  length  n'elainied  by  Diouvsius.  Th<' 
wanu  ccmtcst  n-s^'cting  the  n'baptisiu  of 
crouvt'i-tnl  herf-ticH,  id  rout  25(J,  was  submitte<l, 
by  br)th  part  its,  to  him,  and  dn^w  forth 
wveral  able  ppxluctious  frv>in  his  pen.  Not 
long  at\er,  he  liad  to  withstand  the  Sal)ellians 


in  a  long  and  arduous  controvprey.    In  257, 
the  pepsocution  under  Valerian  eommcQO«Hl; 
and  for  about  two  yeani,  I)iony.sius  was  in 
banishment,  tnin.sported  from  placf  to  place, 
and  subjeet4>d  to  great  {nifferings.     After  hi* 
return,  in  260.  iusurreotion  among  the  pagani, 
and  ci\'il  miit  aud  fanzine  rag«*d  at  Al*aan- 
drbi.     iSwircely  was  quiet  re.stoPfd,  when  thif 
aged  antl  faithful  servant  of   God  was  ctoli- 
cite«l  to  aid  in  the  controv4*psy  againt^t  Pad 
of  Sitmo.sata.     IIi»  infirmitio.s  prevented  his 
att4>uding  the  council  of  Antioch  in    265, 
whiTi'  Paul  waH  condemniKl ;  but  he  wivt« 
iiis  judgnu'nt  of  the  crmtrorersy,  sent  it  to 
the  council,  and  dieil  soon  aft4.'r  in  the  cloM 
of  that  Vf-ar.      In  his  i-ontrovorsv  with  the 
S:il.K-llians.  h«?  was  unfortunate.     For  in  hii 
zeal  to  maintain  a  jursoual  distirtctlon  b^• 
tw<*en  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  let  drop 
««xi)ression.s  which  se<-med  to  imply,  that  the 
latt'T  was  of  another  aud  an  inferior  natuzv 
to  the  former.     This  le*!  the  SaUdlians  to 
accuse  him  of  her^'.^jy  :  and  a  council  assHfin- 
bled  at  Kome,  calh>tl  on  him  to  explain  hii 
vi4-ws.       lie   rtrplied   in    Reveral    ltax>kd  or 
b'tters,  adiln-s.sed  to  Dionj'sius,  bi^^hop  rf 
Konie.  which  pn-tty  well  satL^tietl  hi*  con- 
trmiM)niries.     Afterwanls.  when  the  Ariant 
claimed  him,  Atlianasius  came  forth  in  viih 
dieatiou  of  his   orthotb)xy.     Mosheim  (A 
Ixifms  Cfiriitfianor.   j».  69(J.  &c.)  (iuppwed 
that  Diouysius  ditfered  fKim  the  orthodox (« 
the   oni>  hand,  and  from  SiilM'lHuss  on  the 
other,  in  the  follo^^-iug  maum-r:    They  all 
agn'i.'d,  that  in  Jesus  Clirist /trr' ^^{f/Mrr^.  the 
human  and  the  divini',  were  united.    The 
oilhodox  maintained,  that  hftth  nutiuvs  con- 
stituted but  one  parson,  and  di^nii>.l  person- 
ality   to    the    human    natun\       Sal*elliii8 
ailmitted  the  union  of  two  uatureft  in  Chris^ 
but  denied  jM-rsonality  to  liin  divine  natoiv. 
Diouysius  distinguished  i'tH*  prrsons^as'veM 
a*t  two  natuii's,  in  Christ ;  and  affinnetl  that 
tiie  actiiuis   aud   sufrtrings   of  the  human 
nature  cnubl  not  Ix'  pri*<li«it«.'d  of  the  divine 
nature.     Natalis  Alexander  has  u  Dissfrta- 
tiou  (///.>7.  iv.v/f*.  K«\'ul.  iii.  dis-s.  xix.)  in 
vindication  of  the  orthcKloxy,  tliough  not  of 
all  the  iihras^'oloiry  of  Diimysius.     For  a 
knowledge    of   th(*    life    and    WTitings    ci 
I)ionvsius,  the  chief  r)riginal    tioarces  aw, 
Fusibius,  H.  K  vL  29,  »5.  40  —  42,  44  — 
40;    vii.    1,    4  —  11,    20  —  28.       I'nr^ir. 
Knimj.    xiv.    23  —  27.      Jen>me,    Jf    J  iris 
Ilhtiftr.    c.    09.    auil  Prtt/ufio   ttd   UK    ISi 
Coin  incut,  in  Esuiani,  Athanasiu^,  de  Sen- 
tcntia  Dionysii)    and  dc   Stfuodi  JVAvntf 
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sight  of  character ;  but  the  few  works  of  his  remaining,  prove 
tiave  been  deficient  in  accuracy  of  discrimination.^ 
!)f  the  Latin  writers  of  this  century  Cypriany  bishop  of  Car- 
leservedly  stands  first  The  epistles  and  tracts  of  this  dis- 
ed  and  eloquent  man,  breathe  such  a  spirit  of  ardent  piety, 
roelj  any  one  can  read  them  without  feeling  his  soul  stirred 


Basil,  de  dpiritu  Sancto,  c  29; 
dsmpkiloek.  and  Epist.  ad  Mtui- 
'  hk  workfl,  only  two  short  compo- 
te oome  to  us  entire ;  namely,  his 
!ble  letter  to  NoTatian  (Euseb. 
«51  and  his  Epistoia  Canonica  ad 

in  which  he  giTes  his  opinion 
the  proper  hour  for  terminating 
fore  £aster,  and  the  obligation  (? 

to  obeerre  certain  Jewish  laws 
personal  undeannesses.  But  we 
bble  extracts  from  manj  of  his 

books.  Eosebins  gives  portions 
lowing:  namely,   his  Epistle  to 

gliving  account  of  his  &ght  and 
in  the  Decian  persecution  {H.  E. 

TiL  11). — Ep.  to  Fabius,  bishop 
,  describing  tbe  sufferings  of  his 
9  same  persecution  (Zf.  E.  vi.  40 — 
Sp.  to  Mermammon,  on  the  cha- 
le  emperors  Decius  and  Valerian 
L  1,  10,  23).— Ep,  to  Stephen, 
Some,  on  the  peace  after  the  per- 
•  GaUus  {H.  E.  til  4,  6).— Ep.  to 
and  Didymus,  describing  the 
secution  at  Alexandria  (H.  E.  vii. 
to  Hierax,  describing  the  sedition 
dria  {H.  E.  viL  21).— Ep.  to 
ibop  of  Rome,  on  robaptism  of 
id  on  the  Sabellians  {H.  E.  vii.  5, 
ler  Ep.  to  the  same,  on  rebaptism, 

Tii.  9). — Ep.  to  Philemon,  a  Ro- 
lyter,  on  the  same  subject  {H.  E. 
•Ep.  to  Dionysius,  then  a  pres- 
ElOTie,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
I  Noratian  {H.  E.  viL  7,  8). — 
I  against  Nepos  and  the  Millen- 
a  the  promises  to  the  saints  in  the 
e,  the  nature  of  that  book,  and  its 
.  K  vii  24,  26). — Ep.  to  his  own 
r  the  plague,  consolatory  {H.  E. 
—  Lihri  iv.    de  Natura,   against 

doctrines,  dedicated  to  his  son 
rmp.  Evang,  xiv.  23 — 27).  Atha- 
>  gives  extracts  from  various  of  his 
Insebius  mentions  several  works  of 
,  from  which  he  gives  no  extracts 
46,  and  vii.  26) :  namely,  epistles 
liren  in  Egypt,  de  Pctnttentia  — 
lus  bishop  of  Home,  de  Pctniientia 
fwa  church,  a  monitory  epistle  — 

on  martyrdom  —  to  the  brethren 
m. — to  the  brethren  in  Armenia — 
ins,  bishop  of  Home,  concerning 
—to  the  brethren  at  Bome,  three 
moeming  the  office  of  a  deacon, 
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concerning  peace,  and  de  Pomitentia — to 
the  confessors  at  Rome,  who  &iTOured  No- 
Tatian— to  the  same,  after  they  returned  to 
the  church,  two  letters  —  to  Sixtus  and  the 
church  at  Rome,  on  rebaptism,  &c.  — 
to  Dionysius  of  Rome,  concerning  Ludan 
— and  various  Paschal  Epistles  (a  species  of 
pastoral  letters)  addressed  to  Flavins  —  to 
I)omitian  and  Didvmus  —  to  his  own  pres- 
Wters — to  his  flock,  after  the  persecution  of 
valerian  —  to  the  brethren  in  Egypt,  &c.  TV. 

—  Cf.  Neale's  Hist.  Patriarchate  of  AlexaU' 
dria,  i.  39—76.    London,  1847.    Ed.^ 

'  [Methodius  Patarensis  Eubulius  was 
bishop  of  Olympus  or  of  Patara,  in  Lycia, 
and  afterwaids  of  Tvre.  He  lived  during  the 
last  half  of  the  third  century,  and  died  a 
martyr,  at  Chalcis  in  Greece,  probably  a.  d. 
311,  during  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
Jerome  {de  Virie  Illustr.  c.  83)  ranks  him 
among  the  popular  writers,  and  commends 
him  especially  for  the  neatness  of  his  style ; 
but  Socrates  (in  his  /f.  £1  vi  13)  represents 
him  as  one  of  those  low  and  contemptible 
scribblers,  who  endeavour  to  bring  them- 
selves into  notice  by  assailing  the  characters 
of  their  superiors.  His  works,  as  enumerated 
by  Jerome,  are  (1)  Two  books  against 
Porphyry  (a  large  work  now  lost).  — 
(2)  Feast  of  the  ten  Virgins  (a  dialo^e  of 
pious  females  in  praise  of  celibacy :  it  is  still 
extant,  though  perhaps  corrupted,  but  does 
its  author  little  credit). — (3)  On  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  against  Origen,  opus 
egregium,  (It  is  but  an  indifferent  work  ; 
much  of  it  is  preserved  by  Epiphanius, 
Htfres,  Ixiy,  Pnotius,  Biblioth.  ccxxxiv. 
&c).  —  (4)  On  the  witch  of  Endor,  against 
Origen  (not  extant). — (6)  On  free  will  (and 
the  origin  of  evil;  not  from  matter,  but 
from  abuse  of  human  liberty.  Extracts 
from  it  remain).  —  (6)  Coinnientaries  on 
Genesis  and  Canticles  (almost  wholly  lost). 

—  (7)  Many  other  popular  works  (not  de- 
scribed by  Jerome).  — -The  works  of  Metho- 
dius, so  far  as  they  remain,  were  edited,  with 
those  of  Amphilocliius  and  Andreas  Cretensis, 
by  Francis  Combefis,  Paris,  1644,  foL  But 
the  Feast  of  the  Virains  first  appeared  in 
the  origin^  Greek,  in  Combefis,  Auctuar, 
notffss.  Biblioth.  PP,  Chrac.  p.  i. —  Several 
discourses  of  the  younger  Methodius,  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  in  the  &th  century, 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  senior  Methodius. 
2V.] 
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within  him.     Yet  Cyprian  would  doubtless  have  been   a 
writer,  if  he  had  been  less  studious  of  rhetorical  ornaments, 
better  bishop,  if  he  had  been  more  capable  of  controlling  his  t< 
and  of  discriminating  between  truth  and  error.'     The  DiaJUy 


'  [Thascius  CseciliuB  Cyprianua  was  bom 
of  heathen  parents,  and  probably  about  200, 
at  Carthage,  in  Africa.  He  was  rather  dis- 
sipated, but  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  In  244  or  245  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  by  Csecilius,  a 
presbyter  of  Carthage,  whose  name  he  as- 
sumed. An  account  of  his  conversion  w« 
have  in  his  tracts  de  Gratia  Dei^  adDonatunu 
As  soon  as  he  became  a  Christian,  he  dis- 
tributed all  his  property  in  charity  to  the 
poor,  devoted  himself  much  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  his  favourite  author  Ter- 
tullian,  and  showed  a  zeal  and  earnestness 
in  religion  seldom  equalled.  He  was  made 
a  presbyter  a  few  months  after  his  conver- 
sion, and  was  advanced  to  the  episcopal 
chair  in  248.  As  a  bishop  ho  was  inde- 
fatigable and  efficient  Few  men  ever 
accomplished  so  much  in  a  long  life,  as 
Cyprian  did  in  the  ton  years  of  his  episco- 

}xicy.  In  260  the  Pecian  perwcution  obliged 
lim  to  leave  Carthsge  and  live  in  concealment 
for  more  than  a  year.  During  his  exile  he 
wrote  thirty-nine  epistles,  which  are  extant^ 
Hddn>ss<*d  to  his  church,  to  its  offic(>rs  col- 
lectively or  individually,  to  other  bishops, 
and  to  various  individuals.  On  his  return 
to  Carthage,  a.i>.  251,  he  had  much  to  do 
to  collect  and  regulate  his  flock :  a  contro- 
versy arose  respecting  the  reception  of  the 
lapsed  to  Christian  fellowship :  and  Cyprian 
had  personal  contests  with  tome  of  his  pres- 
byt-ers,  who  were  oppose<l  to  him.  He  was 
also  drawn  into  the  Novatian  controversy. 
The  persecution  was  soon  aft<?r  renewed  by 
the  emperor  Gallus;  and  pestilence  and 
famine  spread  wide ;  and  incursions  of  bar- 
barians from  the  desert  laid  waste  the  back 
country.  C}'prian  wrote  and  preachtKl  in- 
ct-'ssantly ;  and  in  253,  called  a  council  and 
roused  up  the  African  churches  to  great 
efforts  for  redeeming  Christian  captives. 
For  several  years  he  was  most  laboriously 
employed  in  preaching,  composing  tracts, 
and  directing  the  eccli'siastical  affiiirs,  not 
only  of  Carthage  and  Africa,  but  also  of 
other  countries.  In  257,  the  persecution 
under  Valerian  broke  out,  and  Qrprian  was 
banished  to  Curubis.  The  perstxjution  was 
severe  in  Africa:  many  were  imprisoned, 
condemntKl  to  the  mines,  or  put  to  death. 
Cyprian  gave  what  aid  he  could  to  his 
suffering  brethren.  The  next  year,  a.d. 
258,  he  was  recalled  from  banishment,  sum- 
moned before  the  new  governor,  Galerius, 
and  condemned  to  be  beheaded. — Cyprian 
lived   but   twelve  years  after  he  embraced 


Christianity;  and  during  ten  of  thei 
incessantly  engaged  in  active  dutiet 
impossible,  therefore,  that  he  ahoiilc 
a  veiy  learned  theologian.  Though 
genius,  he  was  not  a  metaphysician 
eopher,  and  'Seems  not  to  have  bee 
for  abstruse  speculations.  He  was  i 
and  a  man  of  business  rather  than  a 
scholar.  The  practical  part  of  Chr 
and  the  order  and  discipline  of  tb 
most  engaged  his  attention.  ] 
ardent^  and  poring  daily  over  the 
of  Tertullian,  ne  imbibed  very  much 
and  the  principles  of  that  gloomy 
nist:  ana  having  high  ideas  of 
power,  and  great  intrepidity  of  chai 
was  an  energetic  prelate,  and  a  se 
ciplinarian. — The  best  original  bo 
tlio  history  of  this  distinguished 
his  own  numerous  letters  and  tn 
the  Pas»io  S.  Cypriani,  or  acooiu 
martyrdom,  written  by  Pontius,  oi 
deacons.  He  is  veiy  honourably  n 
by  many  of  the  fathers ;  and  Greg 
wrot«  a  professed  eulogy  of  hiu 
modems  also,  especially  the  Romans 
and  the  English  Episcopalians,  hav 
elalK)rately  concerning  his  history,  li 
and  his  opinions.  See  Bp.  Pearson'i 
Cyprianici^  and  H.  Dodwell*s  Dum 
Cyprianica^  in  the  Oxford  editioi 
prian's  works,  1682;  Tillemont,  J 
IV.  19,  &c.,  and  Notes  sur  8.  Cvpri 
&c.  Prud.  Maran,  Vita  8,  Csfpn 
fixed  to  0pp.  Cypr.  ed.  Paris,  1726 
134  ;  and  J.  Mihier's  Cknn^h  Hist 
ch.  7 — 15.  His  works  consist  of  ei 
Epistles,  and  forty-one  Treatises,  i 
account^  genuine.  They  are  xn 
practical,  —  hortatory,  controven 
official  or  friendly  letters. — His 
neither  perspicuous  nor  chaste,  bi 
and  aninuted.  He  and  Lactanliv 
been  said,  were  the  fathers  of  cod' 
Latinity. — The  earlier  editions  of  h 
by  Erasmus  and  others,  arranged  li 
in  books,  without  regard  to  their 
subjects.  The  edition  of  Pamelit 
republished  by  Kigaltius,  1664,  a 
to  arrange  them  in  chronological  arc 
Oxford  edition  by  Bishop  Fell,  1 
perfected  this  arrangement  Tin 
pre]^>ared  by  Baluze,  and  published 
dentins  Maran,  Paris,  1726,  foL  re 
order  of  Pamelius.  The  two  lact 
best  e<litions.  TV.  —  Translated 
Library  of  the  Fathers,  O^onL  vc 
17.    Ed.] 
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xins  Fdix,  which  he  entitled  Octavius,  answers  the  arguments 
lich  the  Christians  were  commonly  attacked  by  their  adversaries, 
oanner  so  sldlfal  and  spirited,  that  it  cannot  be  disregarded  by 
rho  would  not  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  church  in  this 
ly.*  The  seven  books  of  Amobius,  the  African,  against  ilve 
tea,  are  more  full  and  copious,  and  though  obscure  in  several 
>,  will  not  be  read  without  both  pleasure  and  profit  Yet  this 
rician,  who  was  superficial  in  his  knowledge  of  Christian  doc- 
,  has  commingled  great  errors  with  important  truths,  and  has 
rth  a  strange  philosophical  kind  of  religion,  very  diflFerent  from 
ordinarily  received.'  The  writers  of  less  eminence,  I  leave  to  be 
ad  from  those  who  have  professedly  enumerated  the  learned  men 
g  Christians.' 

coDTfirsion ;  and  that  Amobiufl  wrote  his 
book  to  satisfjr  the  mind  of  the  bishop.  This 
acooimt  is  called  in  question  bj  some.  See 
Lardner,  Credibility^  ^c.  pt  ii.  toI.  iv.  p.  7, 
and  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  i,  1161,  &c 
He  probably  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  died  perhaps  about  ▲.  d. 
826.  The  best  early  editions  of  his  work, 
are  those  printed  at  Leyden,  1651  and  1657, 
4to.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Orell, 
Lips.  1816,  Svo,  in  two  parts,  with  an 
Appendix,  1817,  Svo.     TV.] 

■  [The  following  notices  of  other  leading 
men  in  this  century,  may  be  interesting  to 
the  literary  reader. 

Caius,  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  Home,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  mentioned  by 
Jerome,  de  Viris  lUustr.  c.  59,  and  is  quoted 
repeatedly  by  Eusebius.  In  his  work  against 
ProculuB  the  Montanist^  he  assailed  the 
Chiliasts,  and  ascribed  but  thirteen  epistles 
to  St.  Paul.  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii  25,  iii.  28, 
and  vi.  20.  He  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  author  of  the  book  against  Artemon, 
quoted  by  Euseb.  H.  K  t.  28. 

Just  before  a.d.  200,  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  Bacchyllus  bishop 
of  Corinth,  and  Polycrates,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  called  councils  on  the  controTersy 
respecting  Easter-day,  and  composed  synodic 
Epistles.  See  Jerome,  rfc  Viris  Illustr.  c. 
43 — 45,  and  Euseb.  H.E.  v.  23  and  25. 
From  the  epistle  of  Polycrates,  valuable  ex- 
tracts are  made  by  Jerome,  L  c.  and  Euseb. 
H.  E.  iii.  31,  and  v.  24. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
lived  HeradituB,  Maximus,  Candidus,  Ap- 
pion,  Sextus,  and  Arabianus,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished as  writers,  according  to  Jerome, 
de  Viris  lUustr.  c  46—51,  and  Euseb.  H.  E. 
V.  27.  —  Heraclitus  commented  on  Paid's 
Epistles;  Maximus  wrote  concerning  the 
origin  of  evil  (wfpl  rr^s  CXijj,  from  which 
wo  have  a  considerable  extract^  in  Euseb. 
Prtepar.  Evang.  vii.  22).  Candidus  and 
Appion  explained  the  Hexaemeron,  or  six 
days'  work,  Gen,  ch.  i. ;  Sextus  wrote  on  the 
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[miiciiiB  Felix  was  a  respectable 
in  lawyer  at  Rome,  and  is  supposed 
been  contemponuy  with  Tertullian, 
have  flourished  about  220.  He  is 
led  by  Jerome,  de  Viris  Illustr, 
od  by  Lactantius,  Institut.  IHvinar. 
1,  mnd  L  T.  c  1.  Little  is  known  of 
mj.  His  eleeant  Dialogue  between 
I  a  pagan  and  Octavius  a  Christian, 
■  the  princi^l  arguments  urged  for 
linift  Christianity  at  that  time,  in  a 
xmcise,  and  forcible  manner.  The 
r  is  pure  and  elegant.  Jerome  informs 
:  another  tract,  de  Fatovel  contra 
toHeos,  was  ascribed  to  him;  but 
»  style,  it  was  probably  not  his. 
ict  is  now  lost  In  the  middle  ages, 
avius  of  Minudus  was  mistaken  for 
hth  Book  (Liber  Octavus)  of  Amo- 
nd  it  was  so  published  in  the  earlier 
I.  It  has  been  often  republished. 
■t  editions,  cum  notis  variorum,  are 
r  GTono\'iu8,  Leyden,  1709,  Svo. ;  and 
LB^  Cambridge,  1707  and  1711,  Svo. 
ennans  are  fond  of  the  edition  of 
u,  1698,  Svo,  republished  by  Linder, 
lad  by  Emesti,  1773,  Svo.  It  has 
rmnslated  into  French,  Butch,  and 
i;  the  last,  by  Keeves,  among  his 
»  in  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion^ 
Lond.  1709,  8vo.  TV.] 
mobius,  senior,  was  a  teacher  of 
I  at  Sicca,  in  Africa,  during  the  reign 
letian.  See  Jerome,  de  Viris  Illustr. 
He  was  at  first  an  open  adversary  of 
ristian  religion,  but  at  length,  b(>ing 
mrin^yxl  of  its  truth,  he  undftrtook  to 
it  in  a  learned  and  elaborate  work. 
Iier  his  knowlrxlge  of  Christianity 
»  reiy  limited,  or  he  had  studied  the 
res  cmly  in  private,  and  without 
;  instruction  from  the  Christian 
i^  for  he  entertained  many  singular 
IS.  Jerome  reports  ( Chrmi.  ad  ann. 
jtiitntim),  that  when  Amobius  applied 
b»ishop  for  baptism,  the  latter  refused 
•om  ooubts  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
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rt'sum-ction ;  and  Anibioniis  comp08c*d  soiuo 
dootriiKil  tnicts. 

Judiis,  of  the  same  ago,  undertook  a 
computation  of  the  scTcnty  weeks  of  Daniel ; 
and  brought  down  his  history  of  events  to 
A.D.  203.  See  Jeroni(\  rfe  Viris  Ulustr.  c 
62,  and  Euwtb.  H.  E.  \\.  7. 

Ammonius  -was  probtLbly  an  Egyptian 
Christian,  nearly  oontemporanr  with  Origen ; 
aud  not  the  ai>ostate  philosopner  Ammonius 
Saecas,  under  whom  Origen  studiiKl,  though 
confounded  with  him  by  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  19, 
and  by  Jerome,  cU  Viris  Bluatr.  c  66.  See 
Fabricius,  BihlUtth.  Gr.  iv.  p.  161  and  172, 
and  Mosheim,  rff  Rebus  Chritttianor.  p.  281, 
&c.  He  wTDte  a  book  on  the  agn>ement  of 
jVIost'S  with  Jesus,  which  is  lost,  and  a  Har- 
tiumy  of  the  four  Gospels^  which  is  supposed 
to  l>eone  of  those  still  extant  \n\)cni  BihliotK 
Max.  Patrum,  But  wh(?ther  the  larger  Har- 
mony^ iu  tom.  ii.  pt.  ii.  or  the  smaller,  in 
tom.  iii.  is  the  genuine  work,  lias  bc>en 
doubt^^l.  Si»e  LardniT,  Credibility,  tj'c.  pt. 
ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  106,  &c. 

Trj'phon,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  is  said  by 
Jen>me  (</<•  J  7m  J/iuntr.  c.  67)  to  have  Ixn^n 
v«Ty  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  have 
written  many  epistles  and  tracts,  and  pir- 
ticularlya  treatise  concerning  the  red  heifer, 
in  the  lH>ok  of  Num.  ch.  xix ;  and  another 
on  the  dividing  of  the  l.>irds  in  Abraluim's 
8;icrifice,  Gen.  xv.  10.  Nothing  of  his  is 
extant. 

Symmachus,  originally  a  Samaritan,  then 
a  Jew,  and  at  last  an  Ebionite  Christian, 
gave  a  fn*e  translation  of  the  0.  T.  into 
Greek ;  aud  also  defend*^  the  principles  of 
the  Ebiouites,  in  a  Commentarj- on  Matthew's 
GosiX'l.     See  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  17. 

Narcissus  was  made  bishop  of  Jenisabm 
A.  II.  196.  Aft4T  four  years  of  faithful  ser- 
yicOy  he  was  faWly  accused  of  immond 
conduct;  and,  though  generally  accounted 
innocent,  he  voluntarily  abdi(>ated  his  office, 
and  lived  in  retirement  till  a-D.  216.  when 
he  rt>sumed  his  office,  and  coutinutni  in  it 
till  his  martyrdom,  a.ii.  237.  He  was  then 
116  years  old-  Sco  Eufjeb.  II,K  vi.  c.  9, 
10,  11. 

Alexander  succeeded  Narcissus  a.  d.  237, 
and  held  the  chair  fourteen  years.  This 
eminent  man  was  bishop  of  a  church  in  Cap- 

1>adocia,  when  called  to  the  see  of  Jerusiilem. 
:lo  was  a  great  piitron  of  Origen  ;  and  wrote 
several  epistles,  from  which  extracts  aro  pre- 
srrvetl.  After  important  e*?rvices  to  the 
church,  ho  died  a  martyr,  a.d.  251.  See 
Jrrome,  de  Viris  Ulustr.  c.  62,  and  Euseb. 
//.  E.  vi.  11,  14,  19,  26,  39,  and  46. 

Firmilian,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  was  a  great  admirer  and  a  disciple  of 
Origen.  He  was  a  man  of  high  eminence  in 
the  church,  and  died  at  Tarsus,  on  his  way 
to  the  second  council  of  Antioch  against 
Paul  of  Samosata,  about  a.  d.  266.     A  long 


and  able  episHe  of  his  to  Cypnan,  on  tiie 
rebaptism  of  heretics,  is  presenred  in  a  Latia 
translation  among  the  works  of  C^riu, 
Ep.  76.  See  Euseb.  ^  £  vL  26,  27,  46; 
and  vil  6,  29. 

Pontius,  a  deacon  of  Carthage,  attended 
C}T>rian  at  his  death,  and  wrote  an  aooount 
of  his  martyrdom,  which  has  reached  m^ 
though  perhaps  interpolated.  It  is  pn^fixed 
to  Cyprian's  works,  and  is  found  in  Koinait, 
Acta  Selecta  Martyrum.  See  Jerome,  is 
Viris  Ulustr.  c  68.  Pontius  himself  it  if 
said,  suffered  martyrdom  shortly  after;  of 
which  an  account  is  extant,  professedlj 
vTitten  by  his  fellow-deacon  Valerius ;  a/M 
Balujrii  Miscdl  ii.  124. 

Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  elected 
June  2.  A.D.  261,  in  opposition  to  Novatisn; 
and,  after  fifteen  monUis,  died  in  banishnmt 
at  Centumcelke  (Civita-Vecchia),  Septembtf 
14,  A.i>.  262.  In  the  works  of  (Srpriai^ 
there  are  extant  two  epistles  of  Comebos  to 
Cyprian,  and  ten  epistles  of  Cjrprian  to 
Corneliu.s.  C^'prian  describes  him  {Ep.  SI, 
ed.  Baluz.)  as  an  unimpeachable  chamcter — 
a  pious,  sensible,  modest  nuin — ^wellquslifled 
to  be  a  bishop.  Jerome  {de  VirU  Biustr. 
c.  66)  mentions  four  epistles  of  Comeliw  to 
Pabius,  bishop  of  Antioch;  and  EuseUui 
gives  us  a  long  and  valuable  extract  iiroa 
one  of  them.  H.  K  \L  43.  See  Bower'i 
Liws  of  tfie  Popes,  vol.  i. 

Novatian,  first  a  presbyter,  and  then  tiw 
schismatical  bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  (aeoord- 
iug  to  Jerome,  df  Viris  Ulustr.  c  70)  it 
Pascha;  de  Sahhaio;  de  CircumcUiome;  di 
Siicerdoie ;  de  Oratione ;  de  Cibis  Jviiueit 
(extant,  inter  0pp.  Tertulliani) ;  de  br 
stantia ;  de  Attalo ;  de  Trinitate  (a  Isift 
lK)ok,  iK'ing  an  abridgment  of  a  work  d 
Tertullian,  extant,  inter  0pp.  TeitnlL); 
and  many  other  works.  An  epistle  writtci 
by  him  to  Cyprian,  in  the  name  of  theBomi 
chrg^',  A.D.  250,  is  likewise  extant  {nttif 
0pp.  Cypriani,  ep.  31.  ed.  Balux.X  andshowi 
that  he  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  a  ffood 
writer.  His  rival,  Cornelius,  describes  mi 
as  a  \ory  haul  man.    Sec  Euseb.  H.Ktu.^ 

Stephen,  bisliop  of  Rome,  a.  d.  263 — ^267» 
is  chiefly  famous  for  his  presumptuout  it- 
tempt  to  excommunicate  CVprian  and  BBSBf 
other  bishops  of  Africa  and  the  East,  for  v^ 
baptizing  converted  hert>tic8.  8c«  EurK 
//.  E.  \'ii.  2 — 5.  7.  Cyprian,  £^  70—71 
Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  voL  i. 

SixtuA  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  a.  d.  267*  258b 
and  a  mart^T,  was  more  conciliatoiT  thu 
his  pred<»C€*s8or.  Euseb.  vii.  6,  9.  Bowi^i 
Lives  of  the  Popes^  voL  L  Varioiis  suppo- 
sititious writings  are  extant  under  his  naoMi 
The  most-  not^id  is  a  series  of  460  moni 
Apophthegms,  translated  by  Rnflnus.  Je- 
rome (on  Ezek.  c.  xviii.  and  elsewhereX  ^ 
Augustine  {Retract.  1.  ii.  c  42),  prononixt 
them  the  work  of  Sixtus,  a  pagan  philMi^ 
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-wliich  ihej  probably  are,  Dotwith- 
ig  U.  O.  Sieber,  their  editor  (Lips. 
to\  has  laboured  hard  to  fix  them  on 
nnan  biahop. 

yshu,  biBh^  of  Rome,  a.  d.  259 — 269, 
earned  man,  and  a  good  bishop.  See 
Ep,  220,  and  de  1^,  Sancto,  c  29. 

b.  K  yii  7.  He  wrote  an  epistle 
.  the  Sobellians,  of  which  Athanasius 
wdi  Nicanm  decretis)  has  preserved 
met ;  also  an  epistle  to  Bionysins  of 
dzia,  acquainting  him  with  Uie  dis- 
tion  of  a  council  of  bishops  at  Rome, 
me  expressions  concerning  the  Tri- 
ed hj  that  patriarch,  and  requesting 

an  explanation,  which  was  given  in 

etiers  or  Books.      Athanasius,  pro 

IM  Du>ny9,  AUx.f  and  Euseb.  H,  E. 

See  Bower^s  lAtfes  of  the  Popes, 

inon,  a  presbyter,  and  a  teacher  of 
thj  at  Antioch.  He  greatly  distin- 
[  himaelf  in  Uie  third  council,  against 
^Samoeata,  a.d.  269.  Two  previous 
s  had  been  unable  to  convict  the 
heretic;  but  in  this,  Malchion  en- 
ed  him  in  presence  of  the  council, 
repoileni  took  down  their  dialogue, 
ma  now  convicted ;  and  the  Dialogue 
abliahed.  Euseb.  H.  K  \il  29. 
V  de  Vtris  JUuatr,  c.  71. 
modianus,  a  Christian  poet,  was  pro- 
an   African    and    contemporaiy,   or 

•o^  with  Cyprian.  See  Dodwell's 
if  JEtate  Commodiani,  He  had  a 
ring  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  but 

weak  though  well-meaning  man. 
9h  comprises  eighty  paragraphs,  called 
rtions.  It  is  written  acroetically,  and 
oae  kind  of  hexameter:  the  style  is 
nd  the  matter  trite ;  the  first  half  of 
A  is  directed  against  the  pagans ; 
B  assails  the  unbelieving  Jews;  and 
ittempts  to  instruct  all  classes  of 
iana»  and  all  ranks  of  ecclesiastical 
oaries.  It  was  first  published  by 
Ina*  subjoined  to  Cyprian's  works, 
SdO :  and  again  in  1666.  The  edi- 
with  notes,  by  Schurtzfioisch,  1710, 
r  Davis,  subjoined  to  his  Minucivs 
Gunb.  1711,  8vo.  are  the  best  [A 
oem  by  Commodianus  is  printed  in 
meHeaium  SoUsmente,  vol.  i    Paris, 

toHns,  a  veiy  scientific  ecclesiastic 
sandria,  who,  by  his  address,  once 
ed  his  townsmen  from  a  siegf*.  He 
■de  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  about 
70,  and  published  canons  for  ascer- 
l  Saster,  from  which  Eusebius  {H.  E, 
{)  has  preserved  an  extract ;  and 
[tea  of  arithmetic,  in  ten  books,  of 
some  fragments  still  remain.  Eusc- 
L  c.)  gives  a  long  account  of  him. 
Jerome,  de  Viris  lUusir,  c.   73. 


What  remains  of  his  works  has  been  pub- 
lished, Chreek  and  Latin,  by  Bucherius,  in 
his  Doctrina  Ttmporum  Antw.  1634,  foL 

Archelaus,  bishopof  Caschara,in  Mesopota- 
mia, fiourishcd  about  A.n.  278.  He  wrote 
in  Syriac  his  disputation  with  Manes  the 
heretic ;  which  was  early  translated  into 
Oreek,  and  thence  into  Latin.  See  Jerome, 
de  Viris  lUustr.  c  72.  A  large  part  of  the 
Latin  copy  was  first  published  by  Valesius, 
subjoined  to  Socrates,  H.  E. ;  aftorwards, 
together  with  what  remains  of  the  Greek, 
by  Zaccaenius,  in  his  Colkction  of  rare 
Works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churchy 
Rome,  1698,  4to,  p.  1 — 102  ;  and  lastly,  by 
Fabricius,  ad  finem  Opp,  8.  Uippolyti,  2 
vols.  foL 

Pierius,  a  presbyter,  and  perhaps  catechist 
of  Alexandria.  He  was  of  Origen*s  school, 
very  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  wrote 
many  discourses  and  expositions  in  a  neat 
and  simple  style.  He  was  called  Origen 
Junior.  His  long  discourse  on  the  prophet 
Hosea  is  particularljr  noticed  by  Jerome. 
Photius  (JSibliotk.  cxix.)  mentions  twelve 
books  of  his  expositions.  He  was  of  an 
ascetic  turn,  lived  considerably  into  the 
fourth  century,  and  spent  his  latter  years  at 
Rome.  Nothing  of  nis  remains.  See  Je- 
rome, de  Viris  lUustr,  c.  76;  and  Euseb. 
K  E.  vu.  82. 

Theognostus,  of  Alexandria,  a  friend  of 
Origen,  and  perhaps  successor  to  Pierius  in 
the  catechetic  s5hooL  He  wrote  seven 
books  of  Hypotyposes ;  of  which  Photius 
(Biblioth.  cvi.)  has  preserved  an  abstract 
Photius  deemed  him  heretical,  in  regard  to 
the  Trinity  ;  but  Athanasius  makes  quota- 
tions from  him,  in  confutation  of  the  Arians. 
See  Fabricius,  Biblioth,  Gr.  ix.  408. 

Lucian,  a  learned  presbyter  of  Antioch. 
He  adhered  for  some  time  to  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata.  To  him  most  of  the  churches  from 
Syria  to  Constantinople,  were  indebted  for 
corrected  copies  of  the  Septiiagint.  Jerome 
mentions  him  as  the  author  of  several 
theological  tracts  and  letters ;  and  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  drawn  up  by  him,  is  still 
extant,  in  Socrates,  H.  E.  li.  10,  and  in 
Walch's  Biblioth.  Symbol,  Vetus,  p.  29, 
&C.  He  was  a  very  pious  man,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Nicomedia,  a.  d.  311.  —  See 
Euseb.  H.  BL  viii.  13,  and  ix.  6,  and  Jerome, 
de  Viris  Jllustr.  c  77. 

Hosychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop  and  mar- 
tyr, was  famous  at  the  same  period  for 
setting  forth  correct  copies  of  the  Septuagint 
in  E^pt  Whether  he  was  that  Hesychius 
who  compOed  a  useM  Oreek  Lexicon,  still 
extant,  is  uncertain.  He  died  a  martyr, 
A.  D.  311.  See  Euseb.  H,  E.  viii.  13,  and 
Fabricius,  Biblioth,  Gr,  iv.  654,  &c. 

Pamphilus  the  martyr  was  a  native  of 
Berytus,  but  a  presbyter  of  Csesarea  in 
Palestine,  where  he  established  a  school,  and 
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CHAPTER  nr. 

HISTOBT  OF  THEOLOar. 

§  1.  State  of  Christian  theology  —  §  2.  Sources  of  the  mystical  theology —  §  8.  Theooe 
the  monks  and  Eremites  —  §  4.  Attention  to  the  Holy  Scriptares  —  §  6.  OrigaCt 
principles  of  interpretation  —  §  6.  Other  inteipreters  —  §  7.  State  of  dog;matie 
theology  —  §  8.  Moral  or  practical  theology  —  §  9.  Polemic  divines  —  §  10.  Fanltf 
of  the  disputants — §  11.  Spurious  books  —  §  12.  The  Chiliastio  contiOTersy— {  IS. 
Controversy  respecting  the  baptism  of  reclaimed  heretics  —  §  14.  Disputes  ooneenung 
Origen, 

§  1.  To  the  common  people  the  principal  truths  of  Christianiij 
were  explained  in  their  purity  and  simplicity,  and  all  subtleties  were 
avoided :  nor  were  weak  and  tender  minds  overloaded  with  a  mul- 
titude of  precepts.*  But  in  their  schools  and  books,  the  docton 
who  cidtivated  literature  and  philosophy,  especially  those  of  £gypt» 
deemed  it  a  mark  of  superior  understanding  and  cultivation  to 
subject  divine  wisdom  to  reason,  or  rather  to  the  precepts  of  their 
philosophy,  and  to  investigate  a  sort  of  interior  sense  in  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Cki^ist.  At  the  head  of  this  class  was  Origen,  who  iws 
led,  by  love  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  to  bring  boldly  every  part  of 
religion  under  its  laws,  and  to  persuade  liimself  that  his  admired 
system  could  assign  the  causes  and  grounds  of  every  doctrine,  and 
determine  its  operation.*     He  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  to 

collected  a  famous  theological  library.    He  also  a  book  against  all  the  HeresieSi    Hs 

was  a  pupil  of  Pierius,  an  admirer  of  Origen,  died  a  martyr,  A.  d.  303.     Jerome  nji^  be 

and  the  great  friend  and  patron  of  Eusebius.  understood  Greek  better  than  Latin ;  and, 

He  transcribed  most  of  the  works  of  Origen,  therefore,  his  thoughts  are  good,  bot  ]m 

with  his  own  hand,  particularly  the  corrcctetl  stylo  is  bad. — Dr.  (Stye  (Histar,  LU.  toL  l) 

copy  of  the  Septuagint  in  Origon's  Nexaph.  published  a  fragment  of  his  Commentaiy  on 

One  of  these  transcripts,  P.  D.  Huet  states,  Genesis.     Whether  the  Commentaiy  oo  the 

is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Jesuits  of  Apocalypse,  now  extant  under  his  name^  bt 

Clermont.     Ho  composed  a  biography  and  A»,  has  been  much  doubted ;  beoauw  thil 

vindication   of   Origen,   in  flyc   books,   to  comment  is  opposed  to  Chiliasm,  whefm 

which  £usebius  added  a  sixth  l>ook.     Only  Jerome  (d^   Viris  lUftstr.  c  18)  nyi,  tint 

the  first  book  is  now  extant ;  and  that  in  a  \ictonnnB  favoured  the  sentiments  of  KcfKM^ 

Latin  translation  of  Rufinus,  printed  inter  and  the   Chiliasts. — See  Jercmie,  de   Virit 

0pp.  Origenis. — Pamphilus  took  great  pains  lUustr.  c  74.     2V.] 
to  multiply  and  spread  abroad  correct  copies         '  See  Origen,  in  Prof,  libror.  de 

of   the    Holy  Scriptures.  —  His   life    was  cipifs^  0pp.   i.  49,  and  lib.  i,  de  ~ 

written  by  Eusebius,  in  three  books,  which  c.  vii.  p.  69,  ed.  De  la  Rue ;  also  Qnfgarf 

are  lost.     He  suffered  martyrdom,  A.  D.  809,  Neocjesar.  Expositio  Fidei^  p.  1 1,  0pp.  ii 

at  Ciesarea  in   Palestine.     See   Eusob.    de  G.  Vossii, 

Marti/rihus  Pa!asti7ia,  c.  10  and  7,  and  H.K         '  In  his  Stromata^  which  are  loat»  and  il 

yi.   32,  yii.  32,   and  yiii.   13.    Jerome,  de  his  work  de  Principiu,  which  is  presntsd 

Viris  Illustr,  c.  76.  in  the  Latin  transhition  of  Rufinus. — [8«a 

Victorinus,   bishop  of  Petayio  in  Upper  a  long  note  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  on  the  |0ikh 

Pannonia(Petau  in  Steyermark),  wrote  Com-  sophy  and  the  theology  of  Origen,  in  hif 

mentaries  on  Gen.  Exod.  Le\4t  Lia.  Ezek.  CouuMnt.  d^  Rebus  Christianor,  p.  604,^ 

Habak.  Eccles.  Cant,  and  the  Apocalypse;  — It  does  not  appear  that  Origen  regudad 
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proceeded  in  this  matter  with  timidity  and  modesty  for  the 
>art ;  but  his  example  sanctioned  this  faulty  mode  of  treating 
57,  and  led  his  disciples  to  burst  the  barriers  that  he  pre- 
I,  and  to  become  very  licentious  in  explaining  divine  truths 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  philosophy.  To  these  divines  as  the 
5,  that  species  of  theology^  which  is  called  philosophic  or 
tic^  owes  its  birth ;  but  it  afterwards  assumed  various  forms. 


pluloflophj  u  of  higher  authority 
tuition.  He  believed,  indeed,  that 
true  philosophy  as  well  as  a  &l8e, 
tbe  dictates  of  the  former  are  to  be 
md  confided  in.  But  he  also  be- 
lt the  Scriptures  contain  a  divine 
I,  which  is  to  be  received  and  fol- 
ii  implicit  confidence ;  and  that  no 
y  18  true  which  contradicts  the  plain 
»ii0  of  the  Scriptures.  At  the  same 
lelieved  that  the  Scriptures  for  the 
;  only  state  the  simple  truths  and 
Teligion,  without  explaining  the 
nd  reasons  of  them ;  and  that  they 
e  truths  and  fiicts  in  a  plain  and 
imxiner  without  acquainting  us  wiUi 
ihjsical  nature  of  the  subjects.  In 
cniy  it  was  the  proper  business  of 
r  philosophy  to  investigate  more 
AQses  ana  grounds  of  these  religious 
d  fiicts,  and  to  examine  and  deter- 
tr  metaphysical  nature. — Such,  it 
were  Origen's  fundamental  prin- 
knd  how  few  are  they  who,  in  this 
age,  have  adopted  more  consistent 
STet  he  erred;  and  erred,  just  as 
Ofl  have  ever  been  prone  to  do,  by 

0  confidently  on  the  correctness  and 
of  that  wliich  he  regarded  as  the 
08  of  true  philosophy.  For  an  illus- 
^  the  nature  and  extent  of  Origen's 
;  it  be  observed,  that  in  the  b^n- 
liis  book  de  Principiis,  §  3,  p.  47, 
tlie  following  list  of  fundamental 
^ich  he  considers  as  plainly  taught 
riptures,  and  of  course  as  never  to 
.  in  question ;  viz.  1.  There  is  one 
creator  and  father  of  alL  2.  He, 
Iftst  days,  sent  Christ  to  call  first 
md  then  also  otherpeople.  3.  Jesus 
18  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all 
,  and  he  aided  the  Father  in  the 
rk  of  creation.  4.  The  same  Christ 
;  man,  was  incarnate,  though  he  was 

1  having  become  man,  he  remained 
le  was  before ;  he  assumed  a  iKxly 
tn^  and  difiTering  only  in  this,  that 
vn  of  the  Vii^n  and  of  the  Holy 
m  really  and  truly  suffered,  died, 
again.  6,  The  Holy  Spirit>  in  ho- 
i  dignity,  is  joined  with  the  Father 
Sod.  6.  All  rational  minds  posse^ts 
•edom  of  choice  and  volition,  and 
pafaied   from   the  body,   will    be 


punished  or  rewarded  according  to  their 
merits.  7.  Our  bodies  will  be  raised  in  a 
fiir  more  perfect  state.  S.  The  deril  and 
his  angels  are  realities,  and  they  seek  to 
involve  men  in  sin.  9.  This  world  will  be 
dissolved.  10.  The  Scriptures  were  dictated 
by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  they  contain  a 
double  sense,  the  one  manifest,  the  other 
latent.  1 1 .  There  are  holy  angels  and  powers, 
who  minister  to  the  salvation  of  men.  These 
Origen  gives  as  specimens  only ;  for  he  says : 
Ha  sunt  species  (sorts  or  specimens)  eorum, 
muB  per  pradicatioTiem  apostolicam  mani- 
feste  traauntur.  Now  such  general  truths 
as  these,  Origen  did  not  permit  to  be  called 
in  question  for  a  moment  Yet^  as  before 
observed,  their  metaphysical  nature,  and  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  them,  he  supposed 
it  the  proper  business  of  reason  or  philosophy 
to  investigate.  And  his  errors  were  nearly 
all  in  relation  to  religious  philosophy,  or 
ontology  and  metaphysics.  He  reasoned, 
and  believed,  according  to  the  reigning  phi- 
losophy of  the  age  and  countiy  in  which  ho 
lived.  He  therefore  beb'eved  in  the  pro- 
existence  of  human  souls,  and  their  incar- 
ceration in  bodies,  for  offences  previously 
committed ;  that  the  senses  are  polluting  to 
the  soul,  and  must  be  all  mortified;  that 
all  rational  beings  are  left  of  Ood  to  follow 
their  own  choice,  and  are  restrained  only 
by  motives,  the  most  powerful  of  which  is 
punishment;  and  that  ultimately  God  will 
thus  bring  all  his  creatures  to  be  wise  and 
holy  and  happy.  Tr. — Even  devils  were 
to  bo  eventually  purified  by  the  penal  pro- 
cesses which  they  are  undergoing,  and  thus 
the  final  restitution  of  all  things  was  to  be 
the  complete  triumph  of  a  purgatorial  system 
over  all  the  deflexions  of  God's  rational 
creatures  from  his  own  inherent  holiness. 
Huet,  accordingly  {Origeniana,  153),  rightly 
concludes,  that  Origen  admitted  no  future 
punishments,  but  such  as  are  temporary  and 
piacular,  the  very  nature  assigned  by  Ro- 
manists to  puigatonal  inflictions.  The  pre- 
valence of  their  doctrine  owes,  probaoly, 
much  to  this  great  man's  adamantine  powers, 
but  he  pushed  it  further  than  Rome  approves. 
His  own  adoption  of  it  was  evidently  of  Pla- 
tonic growth.  See  Mr.  Soames'  Inquiry  into 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
being  the  Hampton  Lecture  for  1830,  pp. 
314,  339.     8.] 
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according  to  the  capacity  and  erudition  of  the  men  who  delighted 
in  it. 

§  2.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  another  species  of  theology^ 
which  has  been  denominated  mystic,  and  which  has  a  natiuiil 
tendency  to  destroy  the  former,  originated  from  the  same  sources, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Its  authors  are  unknown ;  but  ita 
causes  and  the  progress  of  its  formation  are  manifest.  Its  onginaton 
assumed  that  well-known  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  school,  which  waa 
approved  also  by  Oi^igen  and  his  followers,  that  a  portion  of  tke 
divine  nature  was  diffused  through  all  hwnian  souls ;  or,  to  exprees 
the  same  thing  in  other  words,  that  reason  in  us  is  an  emanation 
from  God  himself,  and  comprehends  the  elements  or  first  principles 
of  all  truths  human  aiul  divine.  Yet  they  denied  that  men,  by 
their  own  eflforts  and  care,  can  excite  this  divine  spark  within  them; 
and,  therefore,  they  disapproved  of  the  endeavours  of  men  to  gain 
clear  perceptions  of  latent  truths  by  means  of  definitions,  discriminar 
tion,  and  reflexion.  On  the  contrary,  they  maintained  that  silence, 
inaction,  solitude,  repose,  the  avoidance  of  all  active  scenes,  and 
the  mortification  and  subjugation  of  the  body,  tended  to  excite  thii 
internal  word  [Xiyo9,  or  reaso^i],  to  put  forth  its  hidden  energies, 
and  thus  to  instruct  men  in  divine  things.  For  the  men  who  neglect 
all  human  affairs,  and  withdraw  their  senses  and  their  eyes  from  the 
contagious  influence  of  material  objects,  do  spiritually,  or  with  the 
mind,  return  to  God  again ;  and  being  united  with  God,  they  not 
only  enjoy  wonderful  pleasure,  but  also  see  in  its  native  purity  and 
undisguised  that  truth  which  appears  to  others  only  in  a  vitiated  and 
deformed  state.* 

§  3.  Such  reasoning  induced  many  in  this  age  to  retire  into 
deserts,  and  to  emaciate  their  bodies  by  fasting  and  hardships.  And 
by  such  motives,  rather  than  by  fear  of  the  Decian  persecution,  I 
suppose  that  Paul  the  hermit  was  led  to  roam  in  the  deserts  of 
Thebais,  and  to  lead  a  life  more  proper  for  an  irrational  animal  than 
for  a  human  being.^  This  Paul  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  insti- 
tution of  Eremites.  But  this  mode  of  life  prevailed  among  Christianfl 
long  before  Paul  the  hermit ;  in  fact  it  was  practised  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  Egypt,  Syria,  India,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  it  still 
exists  among  the  Mahometans  as  well  as  the  Christians  in  those  arid 
and  burning  climates.'    For  the  heated  atmosphere  which  overspreadi 


'  [In  his  Comment,  de  licbus  Christ ianor. 
p.  668 — 667,  Dp.  Moshcim  endeavours  to 
show,  that  Origen,  by  his  religious  philo- 
sophy, laid  the  foundations  of  mystic  theo- 
logy in  the  Christian  church.  But  the 
evidence  ho  adduces  is  by  no  means  conclu- 
sive.    2V.] 

*  His  life  was  written  by  Jerome.  [See 
also  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  Antwerp,  torn.  i. 
January  10th,  p.  662.     Schl.] 

■  See  the  Travels  of  Paul  Lucas^  a.d. 
1714,  ii.  363.  [The  reader  will  recollect 
the  Ikrvises  and  Fakirs,  who  roam  over 


the  whole  countiy  from  the  shores  of  tba 
Mediterranean  to   the  Granges.  —  Jerone 
reports,  in  the  preface  to  hia  life  of  Paul  of 
Thebais,  on  the  questionable  anthcnity  of 
Amathas  and  Maearius,  two  disciples  of  St 
Anthony,  that  Paul  the  hermit  of  Thebaii 
was  the  first  who  practised  this  mode  ol 
life.     But  high  ideas  of  the  sanctitr  of  »• 
nouncing  social  and  civilised  life  and  dw«Q' 
ing  in  deserts  among  beasts,  were  prevalcBt 
before  Paul  in  the  middle  of  this  centnr 
turned  hermit.    Thus  Narcissus,  bishop  oif 
Jerusalem,  obtained  great  reputation,  inthft 
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ountries  naturally  disposes  the  inhabitants  to  repose  and  indo- 
ind  to  court  solitude  and  melancholy. 

Among  those  who  laudably  employed  themselves  on  the  sacred 
t,  the  first  place  is  due  to  such  as  took  earnest  care  that  copies 
ight  everywhere  be  found  accurately  written,  and  at  a  moderate 
that  it  might  be  translated  into  other  languages;  and  that 
3d  and  faultless  editions  might  become  common.  Many 
t  Christians  of  those  times  are  known  to  have  expended  no 
x)rtion  of  their  estates  in  furtherance  of  these  objects.  In 
Lng  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint  version  Pierius  and  Hesy^ 
Q  Egypt,  and  Lucian  at  Antioch,  employed  themselves  with 
rorthy  industry.  Nor  should  the  nearly  similar  eflForts  of  PaTn- 
the  martyr  be  passed  without  notice.  But  Origen  surpassed 
jrs  in  diligence  and  patient  labour  in  this  way.  His  Hexapla^ 
[nearly]  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  time,  will  remain  an 
monument  of  the  incredible  application  with  which  that  great 
boured  to  serve  the  interests  of  Christianity.* 
The  same  Origeni  unquestionably  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
eters  of  the  Bible  in  this  century.  But  with  pain  it  must  be 
that  he  was  first  among  those  who  have  found  in  the  Scrip- 
secure  retreat  for  errors  and  idle  fancies  of  all  kinds.  As  this 
Qgenious  man  could  see  no  feasible  method  of  vindicating  all 
eripture  says,  against  the  cavils  of  heretics  and  enemies  of 
anity,  if  its  language  were  interpreted  literally,  he  concluded 
5  must  expound  the  sacred  volume  upon  the  principles  which 
atonists  used  in  explaining  the  history  of  the  gods.  He 
re  taught  that  the  words  in  many  parts  of  the  Bible  convey  no 
kg  at  all ;  and  in  places  where  he  admitted  certain  ideas  to  lie 
the  terms  used,  he  contended  for  a  hidden  and  recondite  sense 
n,  altogether  diflFerent  from  their  natural  import,  but  far  pre- 
io  it.^     And  this  hidden  sense  it  is  that  he  searches  after  in 


he  second  centary,  by  secreting  him- 
y  years  in  the  desert.  Euseb.  H.  E. 
).  The  oricin  of  reli^ous  eremi- 
y  perhaps  be  traced  back  to  the 
^an  philosophers;  for  Porphyry 
*x9't  §  35)  assures  us,  that  tho 
P^hagoreans  were  distinguished 
attachment  to  this  mode  of  life. 

fngments  of  this  Herculean  work 
re  preserved,  have  been  collected 
bliaoed  by  the  late  chief  of  the 
Benedictines,  Bemh.  de  Montfaucon, 
713,  2  vols.  foL  See  alw)  J.  F. 
,  iMogoge  in  Theologiam,  ii.  1376, 
1  J.  6.  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra  Vet. 
674. — [Origen  published  both  a 
{  and  a  Hexapla ;  that  is,  a  four- 
th nxfcld  Bible.  The  former  con- 
in  parallel  columns,  1.  Aquila's 
endon ;  2.  that  of  Symraachus ;  3. 
magiiit  version;  4.  the  Greek  ver- 


sion of  Theodotion.  The  Hexapla  contained, 
throughout,  six  columns,  generally  eighty 
and  occasionally  nine ;  thus  arranged, —  1. 
The  Hebrew  text  in  the  Hebrew  charac- 
ter ;  2.  The  Hebrew  text  in  Greek  charac- 
ters ;  3.  Aquila's  version ;  4.  that  of 
Symmachus ;  5.  the  Septuagint ;  6.  that  of 
Theodotion ;  7.  and  8.  two  other  Greek  ver- 
sions, the  authors  of  which  were  unknown ; 
9.  another  Ghreek  version.  The  three  last, 
being  anonymous  versions,  are  denominated 
tho  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Greek  versions. 
The  most  useful  parts  of  Montfaucon*s 
Htxapla,  with  additions,  corrections,  and 
notes,  have  been  published  in  two  vols.  8vo, 
by  C.  F.  Bahrdt»  Lips.  1769—70.     TV.] 

*  Here  may  be  consulted  the  Preface  of 
Charles  de  la  Rue  to  the  second  volume  of 
Origen's  works,  ed.  Paris,  1733,  foL  With 
greater  fuLnoss  and  precision  I  have  state<l 
and  explained  Origen's  system  of  biblical 
interpretation,  in  my  Comment,  de  Bebus 
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his  commentaries,  ingeniously  indeed,  but  perversely,  and  generally 


Chriittimutr.  6cc.  p.  629,  wlure  also  his 
j>liiloR>i»liy,  liirt  theology,  and  his  contest 
witli  bisliop  l^omotriufl,  are  formally  taken 
lip  and  tlistuKscd.  [Compan*  Ernesti,  Vis- 
»<rtotio  (/<■  Oriift:m'yi7it(rprftntionisHbrorum 
StS.  f/ru//i/nafictp  auctnre,  writt«'n  a.d.  1756. 
lie  bhows  that  the  merits  of  this  Christian 
fatluT,  in  regard  to  the  oritieism  and  «'Xpo- 
sition  of  thoOlil  and  New  Testamcntsi,  were 
by  no  means  small.  The  leading  thoughts 
of  Mosluira,  as  statwl  in  his  Cumnu^it.  de 
lithuH  Christ,  ip'.  are  the  fallowing.  Origen 
was  not  the  inv^'ntor  of  the  allegorical 
mode  of  exiK)unding  the  Scriptim's.  It  was 
in  use  among  the  Jews  before  the  Christian 
vm.  (Knu'Hti  goes  further,  and  seeks  its 
origin  in  the  scluv)Ls  of  the  j»n>phets.)  Philo 
was  a  great  allrgorist ;  and  I'antienus  and 
Cli*mens  Alex,  were  the  first  Christian 
allogorists.  ()rig«'n  took  great^T  liberties 
in  tiiis  niotle  of  intvrj^retation ;  and  it  was 
not  simply  his  resorting  to  alh'pmes.  but 
his  exet'hst'S  in  them,  that  drew  ujK»n  him 
eui'inies.  Before  his  day,  all  int»'q)n'ter8 
explained  thr  narrations  and  the  laws  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  aceonling  to  their 
literal  meaning.  But  Origen  ptTvers**ly 
turned  a  large  part  of  biblical  history  into 
mond  fablrs,  and  many  of  the  laws  int^> 
allegt)ries.  Probably  heleann»d  this  in  the 
school  of  Ammonius,  which  ()X|)ounded 
Jlesiod,  Homer,  and  the  whole  fabidous 
bi-stiiry  of  the  Oreeks  allegorically.  The  pre- 
decessors of  (>rigen,  who  searched  after  a 
mystical  sense  of  Scripture,  still  set  a  high 
value  on  the  grammatical  or  litirsd  sense : 
but  he  ot\en  exprt- sscs  himself  as  if  he  at- 
tache<l  no  value  to  it.  Before  him,  allegories 
wen*  resorted  to,  only  to  discover  prinlictions 
of  futuj'e  events,  and  rides  for  moral  con- 
duet  :  but  he  betook  him.self  to  allegories 
in  onler  to  establish  the  principles  of  his 
philtwophy  on  a  scriptunil  bawis.  All  this 
must  have  been  ottensive  to  many  Chris- 
tians. His  propensity  to  allegories  must 
be  a.»«cril»etl  to  the  fertility  of  Ids  invention, 
the  prevailing  custom  of  the  Kgyptian.s, 
his  I'ducation,  the  instructions  he  recciviil 
from  his  teachers,  ami  the  example  lK>th 
of  the  philosophers,  of  whom  he  was  an  ad- 
mirer, ami  of  the  Jews,  es])eeially  Philo. 
'Jo  these  nmy  Ik?  added  other  causes.  He 
hoped,  by  means  of  his  allegories,  more 
easily  to  convince  the  Jews,  to  confute 
the  lrn«>stics,  and  to  silence  the  objecticms 
of  lM)th.  This  ho  himself  tells  its,  de  Priti- 
vipi'iji,  viii.  8,  p.  104,  Hcc.  But  we  must  not 
forget  his  attachment  to  that  system  (»f 
jihilosophy  which  he  embrjiced.  This 
philosmjthy  could  not  be  reconeibnl  with  the 
Sriplures,  except  by  a  resort  to  alb'gories  ; 
and,  then  lore,  the  Serijitur<*s  must  be  in- 
teri)ntcd  allegt»rically,  that  th«'y  might  not 


contradict  his   philosophy.     The  Fbtonie 
idea  of  a  twofold  world,  a  xisible  and  tn 
invisible,  and  the  one  emblematic  of  the 
other,  led  him  to   search  for  a  figuratiTe 
description  of  the  invisible  world,  in  the 
biblical  history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Ho  also  Indieved  that  it  was  doing  honour 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  consider  them  u 
diverse  from  all  human  compositions,  and 
as  containing  hidden  mystenes.      Sr^  his 
Ho  mil.  XT.  on  Genesis^  0pp.  ii.    99;  ind 
Homil.  on  Erod,  0pp.  ii.  129.    And,  finally, 
he  thought  that  many  of  the  objections  nf 
the  enemies  of  religion  could  not  be  fiilly 
answered  without  recurrence  to  ullcf^ories. 
His  general  principles  for  the  iuterpn*tatioD 
of  the   sacred   volume   resolve  thcniselvi-s 
into  the  following  positions.     1.  The  Scrip- 
tures resemble   man.     As  a  man  connsts 
of  thriH^  parts,  a  rational  fpirit,  a  sensitive 
soul,  and  a  visible  Ixxly,  so  the  Scriptura 
have  a  thrcN>fold  sense,  a  literal  sense,  eor- 
rcsfionding  with  the  body,  a  iiutral  eense, 
amdogous  to  the  sensitive  souUand  a  myiticd 
or  it^inritual  sense,  analogous  to  the  rational 
spirit.     Homil.  v.  on  Ijtvit.   §  6.  0pp.  iL 
200.     2.  As  the  body  is  the  baser  piul  of 
man,  so  the  literal  is  the  less  worthy  si'iue 
of  Scripture.     And  as  the  body  often  l»- 
tniys  gootl  men  into  sin,  so  th«'  literal  sense 
oft<*n  leads  us  into  error.     Stromata,  L  x. 
quoted  by  Jerome,  b.  iii.  Comment,  on  Galat, 
ch.  iii.  0pp.  i.  41.     3.  Yet  the  literal  sense 
is  not  wholly  useless.     De  Principiis,  L  iv. 
§  12,  p.  169,  ami  ^  14,  p.  173.      4.  They 
who  would  see  f\irther  into  the  Scriptuws 
than  the  common  jH'ople,  must  search  out 
th(^   moral  sense.     5.  And  the  perftnrt,  or 
those  who   have  attained  to   the  highi-st 
degriM*  of  blessedness,  must  also  invest igatu 
tiie  spirit lud  seus«>.     De  Principii\  1.  iv. 
§  2,  p.  168.    6.  Tlie  >w//rrt/  sense  of  Scripture 
instructs  us  ri.-lative  to  the  ehangtv  in  the 
mind  of  man.  and  gives  nd(^  for  regulating 
the  heart  and  life.     7.  The  tpiritwd  senie 
acquaints  us  with  the  nature  and  state  and 
liistory  of  the  spiritual  world.      For.  be- 
sides this  material  world,  there  is  a  spiritual 
world,  composeil  of  two  {mrts.  the  heaveiJy 
and   the   earthlv.     The    earthly^    mybticul 
or  spiritual  world,  is  the  Christian  churdi 
on  earth.     The  h*'at}enly.  mystical  world  ii 
aljove;  and  com-sponds  in  all  its  parts  witli 
the  lower  world,  which  was  formed  after  it» 
model.     8.  As   the  Scripture   contains  the 
history  of  this  twofold  mystic  world,  so  there 
is  a  twofold  mystic  sense  of  Scripture,  an 
idleiftricfll  and    an   ana/ffff/ictd.        9.   Th* 
//ii/nfii?  8en.se   is   diffuseti  througbont    the 
H<ily  Scriptures.     1 0.  Yet  we  do  not  always 
meet  with  /«i/A  the allr-gorical  sense  andtii^ 
auiigogical  in  everj'  pa-ssage.     11.  The  utonl 
sense  likewise  i)er\adcs  the   wUole  Bible. 
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entire  n^lect  and  contempt  of  the  literal  meaning  J  This 
i  sense  he  moreover  divides  into  the  moral  and  the  mystical  or 
icd ;  the  former  containing  instructions  relative  to  the  internal 
f  the  soul  and  our  external  actions,  and  the  latter  acquainting 
h  the  nature,  the  history,  and  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  or 
al  world.  He  fiEtncied  that  this  mystical  world  was  also  two- 
artly  superior  or  celestial^  and  partly  inferior  and  terrestrial^ 
I,  the  church:  and  hence  he  divided  the  mystical  sense  of 
ire  into  the  terrene  or  allegorical,  and  the  celestial  or  aTUL" 
L  This  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  which  was  sanctioned 
rish  practice,  was  current  among  Christians  before  the  times  of 
u  But  as  he  gave  determinate  rules  for  it,  and  brought  it  into 
^matic  form,  he  is  commonly  regarded  as  its  originator. 

Innumerable  expositors  in  this  and  the  following  centuries 
d  the  method  of  Origen,  though  with  some  diversity ;  nor 
the  few  who  pursued  a  better  method,  make  much  head  against 

The  commentaries  of  Hippolytus,  which  have  reached  us, 
hat  this  holy  man  went  entirely  into  Grigen^s  method.  And 
ter,  probably,  were  the  expositions  of  some  books  of  tlie  Old 
ew  Testaments,  composed  by  Victorinus,  but  which  are  now 
But  the  Paraphrase  on  the  book  of  Hcclesia^tes,  by  Gregory 


the  Uterdl  sense  does  not  occur 
ere:  for  many  passages  have  no 
leaning.  13.  Somo  passages  have 
7  sc^nses:  namely,  a  irutral  and  a 

[the  mystical  being  either  aUrgori- 
r^agoffioal^  ran-ly  both] ;  otlier  pas- 
iTe  thrte  senses  [the  morale  the 
,  and  the  literal].  14.  The  literal 
perceiyed  by  every  attentive  rcador. 
ul  sense  is  somewhat  more  difficult 
(covered.  15.  But  the  my«/tc  sense 
Q  discover  with  certainty,  unless 
wise  men,  and  also  taught  of  God. 
her  can  even  such  men  hope  to 
aU  the  mysteries  of  the  sacred 
17.  In  searching  for  the  anagogi- 
I,  especially,  a  person  must  proceed 
mliar  care  and  caution.  Schl. — 
I  states  the  following  as  Origen's 
role  fordi'termining  when  a  passage 
(tore  may  l>e  taken  literally,  and 
at:  viz.  Whenever  the  words,  if 
od  literally,  will  afford  a  valuable 
,  one  that  is  worthy  of  God,  useful 
and  accordant  with  truth  and  cor- 
on,  then  the  literal  meaning  is  to 
Led:  but  whenever  the  words,  if 
od  literally,  will  express  what  is 
T  &lse,  or  contrary  to  correct  reason, 
M,  or  unworthy  of  God,  then  the 
ense  is  to  be  discarded,  and  the 
id  mystical  alone  to  Ix*  regnrdod. 
>  he  applies  to  every  part  both  of 

Test,  and  the  New.  And  he  as- 
x>  rtifiaons  wliy  fables  and  lit  oral 
ie6   are  admitted  into  the   sucri'd 


volume.  Tho  first  is,  that  if  the  literal 
meaning  were  always  rational  and  goo<l, 
the  reader  would  be  apt  to  rest  in  it,  and 
not  look  after  the  moral  and  mystical  sense. 
The  second  is,  that  fabulous  and  incongruous 
representations  often  afford  moral  and  mys- 
tical, instruction,  which  could  not  so  well  be 
conveyed  by  sober  facts  and  representations. 
De  PrincipiiSf  L  iv.  §  16,  16,  torn.  x.  Com- 
ment, in  Joh.     Jr.] 

*  Origen,  in  his  Stromatay  L  x.  cited  by 
Ch.  de  la  Rue,  Opp,  L  41,  says :  Multorum 
malorum  occasio  est^  si  quia  in  came  Scrip- 
tura  maneat.  Qua  quificerint,  rcgnum  Dvi 
non  consequentur.  Quainohrem  spiritum 
Scriptura  fructusque  qtuBratnus^  qui  non 
dicuntur  maniftsti.  He  had  said  a  little 
before:  Non  valde  cosjuvat  8criptura^  qui 
earn  inteUigunt,  ut  scripta  est.  Who  woidd 
suppose  such  declarations  could  fall  from 
the  lips  of  a  wise  and  considerate  man? 
But  this  excellent  man  suffered  himself  to 
be  misled  by  the  causes  mentioned,  and  by 
his  love  of  philosophy.  He  could  not  dis- 
cover in  the  sacred  books  all  that  he  con- 
sidered true,  so  long  as  he  adhered  to  tho 
literal  sense ;  but  allow  him  to  abandon  the 
literal  sense,  and  to  search  for  recondite 
meanings,  and  those  lK>oks  would  contain 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  philosophers.  And  thas,  nearly  all  tliose 
who  would  model  Christianity  aci.>oniing  to 
their  own  fancy,  or  their  favourite  system 
of  pliilosophy,  have  run  into  this  mode  of 
iuteri>reting  Scripture. 
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Thaumaturgua,  wliich  remainsy  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objectioii, 
although  its  author  was  a  great  admirer  of  Origen.  Methodius 
explained  the  book  of  Genesis^  and  the  Canticles ;  but  his  laboun 
liave  not  reached  us.  Ammonius  composed  a  harmony  of  the 
Gospels. 

§  7.  Orir/en^  in  his  last  work  entitled  8tro7nat<i,  and  in  his  four 
books  (le  Principilsj  explained  most  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  deformed  them  with  philosophical  specu- 
lations. And  tliese  his  books  de  PHndpiia  were  the  first  com- 
pendium of  scholastic,  or,  if  you  please,  philosophic  theology. 
{Something  similar  was  attempted  by  TheognostuSj  in  his  seven  boob 
of  Hi/potyposes ;  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Phot'tU8y^  who  says  that  they  were  the  work  of  a  man  infected  with 
the  opinions  of  Oriffeiu  Gregory  ThaumcUurguSj  in  his  Exporitio 
Fideij  gave  a  brief  summary  of  Christian  doctrines.  Certain  points 
of  the  Christian  faith  were  taken  up  by  various  individuals,  in  reply 
to  the  enemies  or  the  corrupters  of  Christianity.  Tracts  on  the 
Deity,  the  resurrection,  antichrist,  and  the  end  of  the  world,  were 
composed  by  Hippolytus.  Methodius  wrote  on  free-will;  and 
Lucian  on  the  creed.  But  as  most  of  these  treatises  are  no  longer 
extant,  their  characters  are  little  known. 

§  8.  Among  the  writers  on  moral  subjects  (or  practical  theology)^ 
passing  by  Tei'tidlian,  who  was  mentioned  tmder  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, the  first  place  belongs  perhaps  to  Cyprian,  From  the  pen  of 
this  extraordinary  man  we  have  treatises  on  the  cuivantages  of 
paihncey  on  vwrality,  on  alvis  and  good  works,  and  an  exhortaticn 
to  martyrdom.  In  these  works  there  are  many  excellent  thoughts^ 
but  they  are  not  arranged  neatly  and  happily,  nor  sustained  by  BoKd 
arguments.'*  Origen  wrote,  among  other  works  of  a  practical  nature, 
an  exhoiiation  to  martyrdom  \  a  topic  discussed  by  many  in  tibst 
age,  with  different  degrees  of  eloquence  and  perspicacity.  MethodifU 
treated  of  chastity,  but  in  a  confused  manner,  in  his  Feast  of  VirgiuB. 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  wrote  on  penance  and  on  temptations.  To 
mention  other  writers  in  this  department  would  be  needless. 

§  9.  Of  polemic  writers  a  host  might  be  mentioned.  The  idolaten 
were  assailed  by  Minudus  Fellxy  in  his  dialogue  entitled  Octavi\iA\ 
l)y  0)'i(jen,  in  his  eight  books  against  Celsus ;  by  Arrujbius,  in  his 
eiglit  books  against  the  Gentiles ;  and  by  Cyprian^  in  his  tract  on 
the  Vanity  of  Idols,  Tlic  Ghronicon  of  Hippolytus,  written  against 
tlie  Gentiles,  and  the  work  of  Methodius  in  opposition  to  Porphyrgf 
who  attacked  Christianity,  are  lost.  We  may  also  place  among 
polemic  writers  both  those  who  wrote  against  the  philosophers,  as 
IlippolytuSy  who  wrote  against  Plato^  and  those  who  treated  of /a/€, 
of  free-willy  and  of  the  origin  of  evil,  as  Hippolytws,  Methodius^ 

*  [Photius,   BiUioth.    cod.   cri.  p.   279.  hoc  2,  c.  10,  §  7»  p.  136.  —  See  conccming 

rhotms  represents  him  as  erring,  with  Ori-  him,  Fabricius,  liihlioth,  Gr,  Lt.  c.  1,to1.t. 

pen.  in  ri'gard  to  tlie  chnraeter  of  the  Son  276.  and  L  v.  c.  88,  vol.  ix.  p.  408.     Scil.] 
of  God.     But  (},  Bull  defends  him  against         *  See  J.   Barbejrac,   <i€  la  MordU  iu 

tliis  charge,  in  his  Dtfimsio  Fidci  J^ic<tn<B^  Thrcs,  c  Tiii.  p.  104,  &c. 
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and  others.  Against  the  Jews,  Hlpjpolytua  attempted  sometliing, 
which  has  not  reached  us;  but  the  Testimonies  [from  Scripture] 
against  the  Jews,  by  Cyprian,  are  still  extant.  Against  all  the 
sectarians  and  heretics,  assaults  were  made  by  Origen,  Vii^toHnns, 
and  Hippdytus,  but  nothing  of  these  works  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  enumerate  those  who  wrote  against 
individual  heretics. 

§  10.  But  it  must  by  no  means  pass  unnoticed,  tliat  the  discus- 
sions instituted  against  the  opposers  of  Christianity  in  this  age, 
departed  fer  from  the  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  correct  method 
of  controversy.  For  the  Christian  doctors,  who  were  in  part  educated 
in  the  schools  of  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  inconsiderately  transferred 
the  arts  of  these  teachers  to  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  and  therefore 
considered  it  of  no  importance  whether  an  antiigonist  were  con- 
founded by  artifice  or  solid  argument.  Thus  that  mode  of  disputing 
which  the  ancients  called  economical,^  and  which  had  victory  rather 
than  truth  for  its  object,  was  almost  universally  approved.  And  the 
Platonists  contributed  to  tlie  currency  of  the  practice,  by  asseiting 
that  it  was  no  sin  in  a  person  to  employ  falsehood  and  fallacies  for 
the  support  of  truth,  when  it  was  in  danger  of  being  borne  down. 
Any  one  ignorant  of  these  facts  will  be  but  a  poor  judge  of  the  argu- 
ments of  OHgen  in  his  book  against  GelsiLS,  and  of  the  others  who 
wrote  against  the  worshippers  of  idols.  TertxdliaiCs  method  of  con- 
futing heretics,  namely  by  preso^ption,  was  not  perliaps  altogether 
unsuitable  in  that  age.  But  they  who  think  it  always  proper  to 
reason  in  this  manner,  must  have  little  knowledge  of  the  difference 
which  time  and  change  of  circumstances  produce.^ 

f  11.  This  vicious  disposition  to  circumvent  and  confound  an 
adversary,  rather  than  confute  him  with  sound  argument,  produced  also 
a  multitude  of  books  falsely  bearing  on  their  fronts  the  names  of 
certain  distinguished  men.  For,  a  great  part  of  mankind  being  influ- 
enced more  by  authorities,  than  by  reasons  and  divine  declarations. 


'  Sonremin,  jPiatonitme  dfvoiUf  p.  244. 
J.  DaiU^  de  vero  Usu  Patrum,  1.  i.  p.  160. 
J.  C.  Wolfii  Casauboniana,  p.  100.  On  the 
^iTMe  to  do  a  tking^  Kar*  oucorofdaw,  Tho. 
OatakcT  has  treated  lajgely,  in  his  notes  on 
M-  Antoninus,  L  zi.  p.  330,  &c  [See  note 
to  Cent,  it  p.  iL  c.  3,  f  8.] 

•  See  FrecL  Spcmhcim,  IHss,  df  Praan-^ip- 
Hone  in  Rebus  Fidri^  0pp.  torn.  iii.  p.  1070. 
— [TertiilUdn*8  book  was  entitled  de  Bra- 
scriftione  Htsrtticorunu  or  Prtfscriptionihus 
adnrsus  Htereticos ;  which  mip:ht  be  trans- 
lated, on  the  Prfsumption  m  regurd  to 
heretics,  or  Presumptions  against  them. 
The  author  attempts  to  confute  aU  the  he- 
retiost  at  once,  and  by  means  of  historical 
vyniments.  He  maintains  that  the  ortho- 
dcA  chnrches  were  founded  by  the  a]:K).stlos 
and  their  approved  ossistantfl,  who  ordainod 
the  first  pastors  of  these  churches,  and  es- 
tablished in  them  all  one  and  tho  same  faith, 


which  must  of  course  bo  genuine  Chris- 
tianity; and  that  this  faith  having  been 
handed  down  pure  and  uncorruptod,  is  now 
contained  in  the  creeds  and  inculoatt^d  in 
the  assemblies  of  ihi'se  chun-hes.  But  that 
not  one  of  these  things  can  be  said  of  tho 
heretical  churches,  which  had  not  such  an 
orijrin,  and  emliractjd  various  differing  creeds, 
and  creeds  derived  from  otlier  sources.  Being 
bred  au  advoi*ate,  and  familiar  with  tlio 
pnx'ecdings  of  courtH,  he  gives  a  forensic 
form  to  his  ailment,  not  only  by  using  tlio 
law  term  Prcescrijdin^  but  by  maintaining 
that  the  orthodox  wen\  and  had  always  been, 
in  right  and  lawful  ponsraHion  of  that  in- 
valuable treasure,  true  Christianity ;  and 
that,  of  course,  the  heretics,  who  were  never 
in  possession  of  it,  in  vaiu  attempt  now  to 
ovsi  them  of  what  they  thus  hold  by  legal 
prcscriptian.     2>.] 
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individuals  endeavoured  to  stifle  opposition,  by  pretending  to  derive 
tlieir  opinions  from  the  most  venerable  soiurces.  Hence  thoae 
Canons  which  were  falsely  ascribed  to  the  apostles:*  hence  those 
Apostolio  ConatiUUionB  which  Clemiena  Ronianus  was  reputed  to 
liave  collected  :^  hence,  too,  the  Recogniiiona  of  Clement^  as  they  are 
called,  and  the  Clementina^*  and  other  works  of  the  like  character,  which 
a  too  credulous  world  long  held  in  high  estimation.  By  the  same 
artifice  the  mystics,  as  they  are  called,  sought  to  advance  their  cause. 
Having  no  means  of  replying  to  those  who  asked  for  the  first  author 
of  this  new  sort  of  wisdom,  they  declared  themselves  to  have  received 
it  from  Dionysiiis,  the  Areopagit^,  a  contemporary  yrith  the  apostles; 
and,  to  make  the  falsehood  plausible,  they  passed  oflF  books  void  of 


'  [The  Apostolic  Cations  arc  eighty-fivo 
ecclesiastical  laws  op  rules,  professedly  eu- 
aoted  hy  tht'  apostles,  and  colleottHl  and 
presrrved  by  Clemens  Komanus.  The  matter 
of  tliem  is  anci(»nt ;  for  they  descriln;  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  Christians,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Greek  and  oriented  churcnes, 
in  the  gn'ond  and  third  centuries.  But  the 
phra.seolopj'  indieat*.^  a  e«>mpil«'r  living  in 
the  third  century.  See  W.  Beveridgc's  notes 
on  these  Canons,  and  his  Codex  Canonum 
Fa'cUs.  Priinitiv<e^  vindicatua  et  iUitstrat. 
London,  1678, 4to.  Sch/,  — They  are  to  be 
fi.)und  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  and  in 
the  Concilia.     TV.] 

'  [The  Apfifitolic  Constitutions  fill  eight 
iKKiks.  They  prescrilK»  the  constitution,  or- 
ganisation, discipline,  and  worship  of  the 
cluirch,  witli  great  jxirticularity  ;  and  avow- 
eilly  are  the  workof  tlie  ai»<>}*tles  themselves. 
But  tliey  are  suj)poswl  to  have  been  com- 
piled in  the  eastern  or  Gre(?k  church,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirds  or  beginning  of  the 
fourth  centurj'.  Some  place  them  in  the 
fourth  or  fit>h  century.  They  bear  marks 
of  an  Arian  hand.  As  describing  the  form, 
discipline,  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
al»out  the  yeiir  300,  tliey  are  of  some  value. 
Tliey  may  be  seen  in  CuteUrii  Pat  res  Apo- 
stolid,  torn.  ii.      Jr.] 

*  [The  Apostolic  Canons  and  Constitutions 
were  ascribed  to  Clement  as  the  (roUector 
and  publisher  only  ;  the  liectKjnitions^  Cle- 
mnitina^  &c.  as  author.  The  writings  of 
the  latter  class  an;  three  different  works  on 
the  same  subject,  and  on  the  same  general 
plan.  They  all,  doubtless,  had  the  same 
author,  who  rewrote  his  o"wn  work  for  the 
sake  of  giving  it  a  better  form.  The  sub- 
stance of  them  all  is  Clement's  history  of 
liis  own  dissatisfaction  with  piigsmism,  his 
first  and  slight  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
,  which  induced  him  to  journey  from  Rome 
to  l^alestino ;  there  he  met  with  St.  PettT, 
and  for  some  time  resided  and  trav(»lled 
with  him,  heard  his  public  disirmrseH,  and 
witnessed  his  combats,  esi)ecially  with  Simon 


Magus ;  and  in  private  conversatiooB  with 
the  apostles,  everything  pertaining  not  on^ 
to  Christijinity,  but  to  cosmogony,  phymc% 

Eneumatology,  &e.  was  fully  explained  to 
im.  The  three  works  often  relate  prerisdy 
the  same  things  and  in  the  same  wotdii;  \iA 
they  not  unfreijuently  difier  in  the  tU- 
ness  of  their  details,  and  in  manr  of  tin 
minor  points  both  of  diKrtrine  and  of  hA, 
The  Jirsf  is  entitled  Sancti  CUuientis  Btmad 
Recognitiones.  The  original  is  lost ;  so  that 
we  have  only  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufboi. 
It  is  di\-i(led  into  ten  books,  and  fills  111 
large  folio  pages.  The  srcand  is  the  Cfe* 
vwntina  {rhK\rifUyTiya\  first  published,  (h, 
and  Lat.,  by  Cotclier.  It  fiUs  146  folio 
pages.  It  commences  with  an  epistle  of 
Peter,  and  another  of  Clement,  HdartmtdU 
the  apostle  James.  The  body  of  the  work, 
instead  of  being  divided  into  hodkB  asd 
chapters,  like  the  R*Tognitions,  is  tfarovB 
into  nineteen  discourses,  or  homilies  (^ 
X(cu),  as  delivered  by  Peter,  but  committed 
to  writing  by  Clement.  The  third  is  tho 
Clementine  Epitome^  or  abridged  account  of 
tlie  acts,  travels,  and  discourses  of  Peter, 
together  with  the  epistle  of  Clement  to 
James,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  pp.  52,  foL  This  i% 
as  its  title  implies,  a  mere  abridgment  of 
the  two  preceaing  works.  TV. — Dr.  Mo- 
shoim  conjectures  that  the  Recognitions  wen 
composiii  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  The 
Clemtntina  may  have  b<»en  the  work  of  U 
Ehionite.  Schi. — Both  are  downright  ro- 
mance, but  not  uninteresting  as  spedmoiiol 
the  speculations  of  semi-clmstians  of  a  phi- 
losophic turn  who  lived  alioutA.D.  200.  IK 
—  Gioseler,  i.  211,  maintains  that  the 
Clementines  represent  the  Elcesaite  doc- 
trines, which  were  purified  and  modified  by 
an  Alexandrian  in  the  Recoanitions^  ana 
abridged  and  reduced  to  orthodoxy  much 
later  in  the  Epitome^  The  Recoffnitiont 
were  published  in  Syriac  by  Dr.  tie  la  Gaid*^ 
Leif»sic  and  I^ondou,  1861.  EdA 
*  See  the  last  note. 
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nd  reason,  as  works  of  so  great  a  man.^     Thus  those  who 
to  surpass  all  others  in  piety  deemed  it  pious  to  employ 
on  and  fraud  in  support  of  piety. 

Among  the  controversies  which  divided  Christians  in  this 
',  the  most  considerable  turned  upon  the  millenniuTn,  the 
n  of  hereticSy  and  Origen.  That  the  Saviour  is  to  reign  a 
id  years  among  men  before  the  end  of  the  world,  had  been 
i  by  many  in  tiie  preceding  century,  without  oflFence  to  any : 
rever,  had  not  explained  the  doctrine  in  the  same  manner, 
.ulged  hopes  of  the  same  kind  of  pleasures  during  that  reign.' 
century  the  millennarian  doctrine  fell  into  disrepute,  through 
luence  especially  of  Origen^  who  opposed  it  because  it  con- 
d  some  of  his  opinions.^     But  Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop. 


f^mrioiis  works  ascribed  to  Biony- 
Areopagito  (who  is  mentioned 
.  34)  are  the  following :  de  Ccdesti 
ia,  lib.  i. ;  de  Ecciesiastica  Hierar- 
. ;  de  DimnU  NominibuSj  h  i.;  de 
neologicL^  L  i.  t(^ther  with  four 
to  CaiuSf  one  to  Dorotheus,  one  to 
,  one  to  Polycarp,  one  to  Demo- 
te to  Titus,  one  to  Apollophanes, 
:o  St.  John  the  apostle.  They  all 
the  mystic  theology,  and  breathe  a 
pint,  but  are  exceedingly  obscure 
nit  of  comprehension.  It  is  sup- 
ey  were  written  in  the  fourth  or 
tnzy,  as  they  bear  marks  of  that 
id  are  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
the  sixth  century.  Dunng  the 
ign  they  were  held  in  high  estima- 
their  genuineness  scarcely  if  at  all 
d.  The  more  devout  Roman  Ca- 
od  most  of  the  early  Protestants, 
them  and  relied  upon  them  as 
In  the  seyenteenth  century,  their 
lets  was  abundantly  demonstrated, 
'  are  now  universally  regarded  as 
tioiifl.  The  best  edition  of  these 
r.  and  Lat,  with  copious  notes,  is 
aUkazar  CorderittSj  Antwerp,  1634, 
L  and  Paris,  1644,  embracing  the 
bolia  of  St.  Maxim  us  the  martyr 
i\  and  the  paraphrase  of  Oeorge 
i«s  (▲.o.  1280).  The  MS.  copies 
works  are  found  in  most  of  the 
raries  of  Europe.  TV.] 
5  the  learned  Treatise  concerning 
fiiUefiniumf  which  Dr.  Whitby  has 
I  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Com- 
upan  the  Nrw  Testament.  See  also, 
ooant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
riAns,  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and 
iime«  of  Lardner's  Credibility ^  ^'c.^ 
ilao  H.  Corodi's  Kritische  Geschi- 
OkUiasmus,  2nd  ed.  1794,  3  vob. 

3ngen,  de  Principiis,  iL  11.     0pp. 
ind  Prolog.  Comtncnt,  in   Cantic. 


Canticor.  iiL  28.  —  [The  Cerinthians,  Mar- 
cionites,  Montanists,  and  Melitans,  among 
the  heretical  sects,  and  among  the  orthodox 
fathers,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Irenseus, 
held  to  a  millennial  reign  of  Christ,  and  Ire- 
nseus  understood  it  in  a  very  gross  sense. 
Mosheim,  in  his  Com?nent.  de  Rebxta  Chris- 
tianor.  ^c,  p.  721,  believed  that  the  doctrine 
had  a  Jewish  origin ;  and  he  supposed  the 
Christian  doctors  to  have  received,  or  at 
least  tolerated  it,  because  they  hoped  by  it 
to  make  the  Jews  more  willing  to  embrace 
Christianity.  But  Walch,  in  his  Hist.  Ketj. 
ii.  143,  is  more  discriminating,  and  main- 
tains that  the  question,  whetlier  a  millennial 
reign  of  Christ  is  to  be  expected,  had  a 
biblical  origin,  the  earlier  Chiliasts  relying 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Apocalypse :  but  the 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  was  derived  from 
the  Jewish  opinions.  There  were  two  kinds 
of  Chiliasts,  the  gross  and  the  refined.  The 
latter  placed  the  chief  differences  between 
the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  and  his  present 
reign,  in  the  higher  enjoyment  of  spiritual 
advantages  and  pleasures,  yet  without 
whoUv  excluding  the  pleasures  of  sense. 
But  the  former  expected,  in  the  millennium, 
all  kinds  of  sensual  delights,  and  the  free 
indulgence  of  all,  even  the  most  exorbitant 
lusts.  All  those  gross  Chiliasts  are  to  be 
found  not  merely  among  the  heretics ;  they 
may  be  found  also  among  the  orthodox,  as 
the  example  of  Irenaeus  proves.  According 
to  the  account  of  G^nnadius  of  Marseilles, 
de  Doymatt.  Eoclesiast.  c  66,  p.  32,  the 
Chiliasts  may  be  divided  mto  four  classes. 
The  first  class  were  the  most  moderate. 
They  are  called  Melitans ;  and  expected  a 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises  here  on 
the  earth,  without  attempting  to  define  the 
nature  of  the  bliss  to  be  enjoyed  during  the 
millennium.  The  second  class  expected  not 
only  to  ei\joy  the  indispensable  indulgences 
of  appetite,  but  also  marriage  pleasures,  and 
every  species  of  sensual  indulgence.  The 
third  class  promised  tJiemselvcs  indeed  sen- 
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attempted  to  revive  its  authority,  in  a  work  written  against  the  aUego* 
rists,  lis  lie  contemptuously  styled  the  opposers  of  the  millennium* 
The  book  and  its  arguments  were  approved  by  many  in  the  province  of 
Arsinoe,  and  particularly  by  Coi\icion,  a  presbyter  of  some  respecta- 
bility and  influence.  But  Dionyams  of  Alexandria,  a  disciple  of 
Orujen^  alLayed  the  rising  storm  by  his  oral  discussions  and  his  two 
books  on  tlie  divine  promises.^ 

§  13.  As  no  law  determined  in  what  manner  those  who  came  over 
from  heretical  clmrches  to  the  Catholic  Christians  were  to  be  received^ 
usage  in  this  matter  was  not  uniform.  Many  of  the  Orientals  and 
Africans  classed  reclaimed  heretics  among  catechumens,  and  admitted 
them  to  the  Christian  ordinances  by  baptism.  But  most  of  the  Euro- 
peans judged  tlie  baptism  of  erring  Christians  to  be  valid;  and 
tlierefore  received  reclaimed  heretics  simply  with  imposition  of  hands 
and  prayer.  This  diversity  long  productil  no  contention.  But  in 
this  century  the  Asiatic  Christians  determined  in  several  coundlf 
wliat  before  had  been  left,  at  discretion,  that  all  heretics  coming  over 
to  tlie  true  chiu'ch  must  be  rebaptized.*  This  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  StepJicn^  bishop  of  Kome,  he  with  little  humanity  or  prudence 
excluded  those  Asiatics  from  communion  with  him  and  his  churclu 
Notwithstanding,  liowever,  Cyprian,  with  other  Africans,  in  a  council 
called  on  the  subject,  embraced  the  opinion  of  the  Asiatics,  and  gave 
notice  of  it  to  Stephen.  Upon  this,  Stephen  was  very  indignant; 
but  Cyprian  replied  ^vith  energy,  and,  in  a  new  council  at  Carthagei 
again  pronounced  the  baptism  of  heretics  wholly  invalid.  Stephm^B 
auger  now  became  heavier,  and  he  excluded  with  great  iinkindnetf 
the  Africans  from  the  rights  of  brotherhood.    The  discord  was  healed, 

nadius  Massilicnsls,  de  Doffmatihus  Eode^ 
fiasticis,  cap.  66,  p.  32,  ed.  Elmenbont  — 
[Nopos  held  the  ApocaJypseXo  he au  inspired 
book ;  imd  ho  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
the  allegoiists,  that  the  passa^i^  vfaicfa 
s\ydBk  of  a  millennial  reign  of  Christy  iniut 
be  underatood  literally,  and  as  piomisiiif 
coqx>real  and  senBitiTC  pleasures.  Bat  1m 
does  not  appear  to  have  defined  dearW  what 
these  ph?asures  were  to  be,  though  he  ex- 
cluded eating  and  drinking,  and  maniag^ 
as  Mosheim  sup^ioses,  1.  c.  p.  726.  The  TOt 
obscure  and  defective  history  of  Ncpos,  ua 
the  coutroverpy  with  him,  is  explaincxd,  sf 
far  as  it  can  l»e,  by  Walch,  Lap.  152— 167t 

*  Luflebius,  H.  E.  vii.  6  and  7.  FirmiUan, 


sitive  delights,  and  these  too  as  rewards  for 
forejroing  them  now,  and  as  a  compensation 
for  the  outward  Kufferings  of  saints;  but 
they  excluded  from  them  the  carnal  plea- 
sure of  sexual  intercourse.  Tho  fourth  was 
c<»mfx)sed  of  Nepos  and  his  followers.  The 
millennial  doetriue  did  not  prevail  every- 
where, and  uncontradicted.  Yet  the  be- 
lievers and  the  rejectors  of  the  doctrine 
tn'ated  each  other  with  affection,  and  a 
person  might  believe  or  discard  it,  without 
bringing  his  orthodoxy  under  suspicion. 
The  first  open  opposer  of  Chiliasm  that  we 
meet  with,  was  Caius,  a  teacher  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the 
sei?ond  century.  He  denied  that  the  Ajw- 
calf/pse  was  written  by  John,  aind  ascribed 
it  rather  to  Cerinthiw.  But  he  effected  very 
little.  Origen  was  a  more  powerful  opposer 
of  the  doctrine.  He  didnot^  Uke  Caius,  di>uy 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  Apocalypse, 
but  explained  the  passages  in  it  which  de- 
scribe the  millennial  r<'ign  of  Christ,  alle- 
gorically,  as  referring  to  spiritual  delights, 
suit^'d  to  the  nature  of  spirits  raise<l  to  p<'r- 
fi'ctioii,  ami  these  to  be  enjoyed,  not  on  the 
earth,  but  in  the  world  to  come.  SctU.^ 
*  fc?ee  Eusebius,  H.  K  vii.  24,  and  Oen- 


E]»iit.  ad  Cifimanum^  inter  Epp,  Cmkm. 
76.  —  [The  councils  which  decided  thii 
point,  before  Stephen's  rash  procedure,  were 
(1)  the  council  of  Carthage,  about  a.  d.  215. 
.S«e  Epp.  Cn/pr.  71  and  73.  —  (2)  that  of 
Ii'onium  in  Phr\'gia,  a.  d.  235.  Epp.  Cifpr. 
75.  EuM-b.  KE  vii.  4. —  (3)  (h;it  of 
Synnada.  and  (4)  some  others,  which  itv 
barely  mentioned  in  Epp.  Cyjtr,  75,  and 
Eui*eb.  ubi  supra.  See  Walch,  Hisiorir  tier 
Kirchenversatmnl,  p.  91,  94,  and  96.     TV.] 
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^  the  moderation  of  the  Africans,  partly  by  the  death  of 

Hie  Origenian  contests  were  moved  by  Demetrius^  1>ishop  of 
ia,  whom  Origen's  friends  represent  as  influenced  by  envy 
3d ;  which,  however,  is  very  doubtfuL  In  the  proceedings 
Tins  against  Origen,  one  may  discover  marks  of  a  mind 
ed,  impassioned,  arrogant,  and  unreasonable,  but  none 
»f  envy.^  In  the  year  228,  Origen  imdertook  a  journey  to 
nd  on  his  way  suffered  himself  to  be  ordained  presbyter  by 
pe  of  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem.  Demetrvua  took  this  very  ill, 
deeming  Origen  unworthy  of  the  presbyter's  office,  because 
oasculated  himself,  but  also  denying  that  the  master  of  his 
>1  ought  to  be  promoted  without  his  knowledge  and  consents 
;er,  however,  was  compromised,  and  Origen  returned  to 
la.  But  not  long  after,  firom  some  unknown  cause,  new 
I  arose  between  him  and  Demetrius,  which  became  so 
it  Origen  left  Alexandria  and  the  school  in  the  year  231, 
ved  to  Csesarea  in  Palestine.  Demetrius  accused  him  in  his 
»efore  an  assembled  council,  and  deprived  him  of  his  office 
\  hearing,  and  afterwards,  in  a  second  council,  divested  him 
estly  character.  It  is  probable  that  Demetrius  accused  Origen 
B  council,  particularly  the  last  one,  of  erroneous  sentiments 
8  of  religion ;  which  it  was  easy  for  him  to  do,  as  Origen^a 
Principiis,  which  was  full  of  dangerous  sentiments,  had 
>li8hed  not  long  before.  The  decision  of  the  Alexandrian 
"80  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Christian  bishops,  though 
)y  those  of  Achaia,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia.' 


,  ^.  70  and  73,  and  sexeral 
^nze.  Angostine,  de  Baptismo 
tUtaSy  L  yi,  and  Tii.  0pp.  t.  ix. 
ires  the  acta  of  the  oonncil  of 
D.  266.  Prudent  Maran,  Vita 
107,  and  all  the  writers  of  the 
Ian.  [See  Mosheim,  Comfnent. 
r.  p.  540—547,  and  Walch,  Hist. 
U-884.  Schl.]^ 
m  is  aingolar  in  this  opinion, 
efends  at  great  length,  in  his 
Sf  BelntSf  ^.  p.  671,  &c.  in 
>  the  express  testimony  of  Euse* 
tL  8,  and  Jerome,  ^nst.  29. 
L  ii  p.  68.  If  Demetrins  was 
of  the  growing  reputation  of 
otherwise  affected  Dj  personal 
;  aeems  impossible  to  account  for 


his  rancour.     7V.J 

'  This  account  IS  deriTed  from  the  original 
sources,  especially  from  Eusebius,  H.  E,  yi. 
23.  Photius,  Budioth,  cod.  cxviii.  Jerome, 
de  Viris  lUustr,  and  Origen  himself  It 
differs,  in  some  respects,  from  that  given  by 
the  common  writers,  Doucin,  Huet,  and 
others.  [That  Demetrius  accuised  Origen  of 
erroneous  sentiments,  is  a  mere  coi^jecture 
of  Mosheim.  The  early  writers  mention 
nothing  of  it,  but  state  distinctly  other 
charges  as  adduced  by  the  persecutins 
bishop.  And  that  Demetrius  assembled 
tttjo  councils,  is  not  clear :  see  Walch, 
Historie  der  Kirchenversamml.  p.  92,  &e. 
TV.— See  Neale*B  Hist.  Patriarchate  qf  Mex^ 
andria,  i.  24.    Ed.] 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

niSTOKY   OF   KEUGIOUS  KITES. 

§  1.  Kites  multiplied — §  2.  Public  worship—!  3.  Administration  of  the  ncred  supper— 

§  4.  Baptism  —  }  5.  Various  other  rites. 

§  1.  All  the  monuments  of  this  century  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  show  tliat  there  was  a  great  increase  of  ceremonies.  To  the 
causes  of  this,  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  may  be  added 
tlie  passion  for  Platonic  philosophy,  or  rather,  the  popular  supersti- 
tion of  the  oriental  nations  respecting  demons,  which  was  adopted  hj 
the  Platonists,  and  received  from  them  by  the  Christian  doctotSi 
I'^or  in  these  opinions  concerning  the  nature  and  propensities  of 
attendant  spirits,  the  origins  of  many  rites  are  to  be  sought.  Henoe 
arose  public  exorcisms,  multiplication  of  fasts,  and  aversion  to  matri- 
mony. Hence  men  were  dissuaded  from  intercourse  with  those  who 
either  were  not  yet  baptized,  or  had  been  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church ;  because  such  were  considered  as  under  the 
y)0wer  of  some  evil  spirit  And,  to  pass  over  other  things,  hence  the 
])ainful  austerities  and  penances  which  were  enjoined  upon  offenden*' 
§  2.  That  the  Christians  now  had  in  most  provinces  certain  edifioei 
in  whicli  they  assembled  for  religious  worsliip,  will  be  denied  by  ■» 
candid  and  impartial  person.  Nor  woidd  I  contend,  strenuoudji 
aj^^ainst  those  who  think  these  edifices  to  have  been  generally  Vff9 
adorned  \vith  images  and  other  ornaments.'  As  to  the  forms  eft- 
public  worship,  and  the  times  set  apart  for  it,  it  is  unnecessary  hM 
to  be  particular,  since  little  alteration  was  made  in  this  century.  Yet 
two  things  deserve  notice.  First,  the  public  discourses  to  the  people 
underwent  a  change.  For,  not  to  mention  O-i^igen,  who  was  the  fin^ 
so  far  as  we  know,  that  made  long  discourses  in  public,  and  in  suck 
discomrses  expoimded  the  sacred  volume,  there  were  certain  bish(^ 
who,  being  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  framed  tfaieif 
addresses  and  exhortations  according  to  the  rules  of  Grecian  ehh" 
quence;  and  their  example  met  with  most  ready  approbatiiMb 
Secondly,  the  use  of  incense  was  now  introduced,  at  least  into  manf 
churches.  Very  learned  men  have  denied  this  fact ;  but  they  do  ft 
in  the  face  of  testimony  altogether  unexceptionable.' 

*  Wlioevcr  desires  to  look  farther  into  fij^res  were  used  * — e.  g.  the  good  diepliei4 

this  subject,  may  consult  Porphyry,  on  Ah-  the  ship,  the  fish,  &c    Bobertson,  l1^ 

stinejicc  froTii  Flesh ;  and  Tarious  passages  Ed.] 

in  Eusebius,  Prteparat.  EiHing.  and  Thoo-         ■  Wm.  Bereridge,  ad  Canon,  ilL  ApeM 

doret ;  comi)aring  them  with  the  Christian  p.  461 ;  and  his  Codex  Canon,  vrntUeH 

institutions.  p.  78.     [Tho  Christiana  orieiiiall j ftUiomt 

^  ['As  yet    no  other   than    symhoinal  the  use  of  incense  in  palSio  wonhipb  i> 
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Those  who  had  the  direction  of  religious  worship,  annexed 
prayer  and  more  of  ceremony  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
';  and  this^  I  suppose,  with  no  bad  intentions.     Neither  those 
penance,  nor  those  not  yet  baptized,  were  allowed  to  be  present 
celebration  of  this  ordinance ;  which  practice,  it  is  well  known, 
irived  from  the  pagan  mysteries.*      That  golden  and  silver 
were  used  in  it,  is  testified  by  Prudentius,^  among  others ; 
iee  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  in  respect  to  the  more  opulent 
sm  churches.     The  time  of  its  administration  was  different, 
jxg  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  churches.     Some 
I  the  morning,  some  the  afternoon,  and  some  the  eyening,  to 
most  suitable  time   for  its  celebration.*    Neither  were  all 
how  often  this  most  sacred  ordinance  should  be  repeated.^ 
I  believed  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  salva- 
nd  therefore  everywhere  would  have  infants  even  partake  of 
lered  feasts  in  some  places  preceded  it  —  in  others,  followed.* 
Baptism  was  publicly  administered  twice  a  year  to  candidates 
d  gone  through  a  long  preparation  and  trial,'  none  looking 
such  as  had  been  themselves  already  baptized.     The  effect  of 
I  was  supposed  to  be  the  remission  of  sins :  and  the  bishop, 
imposition  of  hands  and  prayer,  it  was  believed,  conferred 
Ifte  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  were  necessary  for  living  a  holy 
)f  the  principal  ceremonies  attending  baptism,  we  have  before 


Bt  of  the  woTsbip  of  idols.  See 
,  Apokg.  c.  42;  and  cU  Corona 
10.  "yet  they  permitted  its  use 
1^  against  offensire  smells.  After- 
WM  used  at  the  induction  of 
•  and  bishope,  and  also  in  public 

0  temper  the  bad  air  of  crowded 

1  in  hot  countries,  and  at  last  de- 
iato  a  soperstitious  rite.     Schl.'] 
Christ  Matth.  Pfa£^  Diss.  2,  de 

Huolog.  %  13,  p.  149,  &c ;  and 
uun,  Antiquitates  Eccles.  L  z.  c.  5. 


Hjmn  ii.  p.  60,  ed. 
ad  Optatus  Mileyit.  de  Schismate 
t  12,  p.  17.  8chl.—T\io  heathen 
P^rndentius  only  mentions  the  use 
reoMLs  by  Christians  as  a  report, 
nnoor  was  probably  not  witnout 
•d. 


Testns  orgiis 
mque  et  artem  proditum  est, 
diaciplinam  fcederis, 
kt  nt  auro  antistites. 
ileis  scyphis  ferunt 
are  sacrum  sanguinem, 
|iie  noctumis  sacris 
vfijLOs  cereos.* 

tdeni.  cd.  Valpy,  p.  183.     8.] 
Jyprisnj  Ep.  63,  p.  104.     Schf.] 
M  commonly  administered  every 
M    well    aa   on   other   festiyai 


days;  and  in  times  of  persecution  daily. 
See  Cyprian,  de  Oratione  Domin,  -o,  209. 
Ep,  56,  p.  90,  ep.  54,  p.  78,  ed.  Baluze. 
8chl.] 

•  [bionysius  Alex,  (cited  by  Euseb.  H.  E, 
viL  11)  'calls  it  ourtf^rV  M«t&  rod  Kvpiov 
avwitywYfiy.  That  children]  partook  of  it, 
is  testified  by  Cyprian,  deLapsU^  p.  184 
and  189,  ed.  Baluze.  See  P.  Zom's  Historia 
Eucharist.^  Infantum^  c  4,  $1,  &c.  and  c. 
6,  I  3;  also  J.  Bingham,  AntiquitaUa 
Eoclea.  book  xv.  ch.  4,  $  7.     8chl.'\ 

'  [Chr^sostom,  Homil.  22.  Oportet  lutrC" 
$is  esse,  0pp.  v.     Schl,] 

'  [In  tne  Apostolic  Constitutions^  book 
viii.  ch.  32,  a  three  years*  preparation  was 
ei\joined ;  yet  with  allowance  of  some  ex- 
ceptions.    8ohl.] 

"  This  may  be  placed  beyond  all  contio- 
Tersy  by  many  passages  from  the  fiithers  of 
this  century.  And  as  it  will  conduce  much 
to  an  understanding  of  the  theology  of  the 
ancients,  which  differed  in  many  respects 
from  ours,  I  will  adduce  a  single  passage 
from  Cyprian.  It  is  in  his  Epist.  73,  p. 
131.  Mani/estum  est  autem^  M  et  per 
^ttos  remisaa  peccatorum  dari  possit^  qua 
m  baptismo  9eilicet  datur.  —  Qui  vero  prtB' 
posit  is  ecdesim  offerwntur^  per  nostram 
orationem  et  manus  impoeitionem  Spiritum 
sanctum  oonsequuntur.  See  also  a  passage 
from  Bionysius  Alex,  in  Euscbius,  H,  E. 
vii.  8. 
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spoken.*  A  few  things,  however,  must  here  be  added.  None  were 
adniitted  to  the  sacred  font  until  the  exorcist  had,  with  long  and 
menacing  formality,  declared  them  no  longer  servants  to  the  prince 
of  diirknesfl,  but  of  God.  For,  after  the  opinion  had  become  pre- 
valent among  Christians,  that  rational  souls  originated  from  God 
himself,  and  therefore  were  in  themselves  holy,  pure,  and  morally 
free,  the  evil  propensities  of  man  must  be  considered  as  arising  from 
the  body  and  from  matter,  or  some  evil  spirit  must  be  supposed  to 
pijssess  the  souls  of  men  and  impel  them  to  sin.  The  G-nostics  all 
embraced  the  first  supposition ;  but  the  catholics  could  in  no  wise 
embrace  it,  because  they  held  that  matter  was  created  by  God,  and 
was  not  eternal.  They  had,  therefore,  to  embrace  the  second  sup- 
position, and  to  imagine  some  evil  demon,  the  author  of  sin  and  of 
all  evil,  to  be  resident  in  all  vicious  persons.^  The  persons  baptized, 
returned  home  decorated  with  a  crown  and  a  white  robe ;  the  fint 
being  indicative  of  their  victory  over  the  world  and  their  lusts,  the 
latter,  of  their  acquired  innocence.' 

§  5.  Greater  sanctity  and  necessity  than  heretofore,  were  now 
attributed  to  fasting ;  because  it  was  the  general  belief  that  demons 
hiid  fewer  snares  for  such  as  lived  abstemiously  and  hardly,  than  for 
the  full-fed  and  luxurious.^  The  Latins  were  singular  in  keeping 
every  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  a  fast ;  •  and  as  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  Christians  would  not  imitate  them  in  this,  it  afforded  abun- 
dant matter  for  altercation  between  the  two.  Ordinarily,  Christian! 
prayed  three  times  a  day,  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,*  ai 
was  the  custom  of  the  Jews.  Besides  these  regular  hours  of  prayn', 
they  prayed  much  and  often;  for  they  considered  it  the  highest dutf 
of  a  holy  man  to  hold  converse  with  God.  On  joyful  and  festive 
occasions,  when  giving  thanks  to  God,  they  thought  it  suitable  to 
pray  standing,  thus  expressing  their  joy  and  confidence  by  the  posture 
of  their  bodies.  But  on  sorrowful  occasions  and  seasons  of  &sting 
and  humiliation,  they  were  accustomed  to  make  their  supplicationi 
on  their  bended  knees  or  prostrate,  to  indicate  self-abasement.'  Hist 
certain  forma  of  prayer  were  everywhere  used,  both  in  public  and  ia 
private,  I  have  no  doubt ;  ®  but  I  am  Ukewise  confident  that  manj 


»  [Cent.  ii.  pt  ii.  c.  4,  §  13.     TV.] 

*  That  exorcism  was  not  annexi-d  to  bap- 
tijBm,  till  some  timo  in  the  third  century, 
and  after  the  admission  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  into  the  church,  may  almost  be 
(lemoiistnited.  The  ceremonies  used  at  bap- 
tism, in  the  second  century,  are  described 
by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  second  Apology, 
and  by  TertuUian,  in  his  book  de  Corona 
militis.  But  neither  makes  any  mention  of 
exorcism.  This  is  a  cogent  arg^umcnt,  to 
prove  that  it  was  admitted  by  Christians 
after  the  times  of  these  fathers,  and  of  course 
in  the  third  century.  £g)'pt  perhaps  first 
received  it. 

•  [Perhaps  also  of  their  freedom,  —  See 
note,  Cent  il  pc.  ii  c  4,  {  6.    Cyprian 


refers  to  the  V)hiU  garmtnU;  de  La^m^  y 
181.     SchL] 

*  Clementina,  HomiL  ix.  §  0,  p.  688^  tei 
Porphyry,  de  Abstinentia,  lib.  iy.  p.  4l7|tei 
and  oUiers. 

*  [See  Concilium  Eliberitanwit,  GmbM 
26.     Bchl.] 

'  [9  A.  M.,  12  noon,  and  8  p.  x.     TV.] 
^  [See  Cyprian,  de  Oratione^  p.  214 ;  ud 
Constitutt.  Apostol.  ii  69.     8c6.] 

'  [In  the  earliest  times,  exdunre  of  th^ 
short  introductory  salutation.  Pour  wbUeum, 
&c.,  no  established  forms  of  pnjtr  mtt 
used  in  public  worship,  but  t-ha  biabop  tf 
pri*sbyter  poured^forth  extempore  pnyn^ 
Sec  Justin  Martyr,  Apology  ii  The  LonTt 
prayer  was  used,  not  only  t«  a  petten,  W 
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persons  poured  out  the  feelings  of  their  hearts  before  God  in  free  and 
unpremeditated  effusions.  They  thought  the  ai^n  of  the  cross  very 
efficacious  against  all  sorts  of  evils,  and  particularly  against  the 
machinations  of  evil  spirits ;  and,  therefore,  no  one  undertook  any- 
thing of  much  moment,  without  first  crossing  himself.'  Other  cere- 
monies I  pass  by  without  notice. 


CHAPTER  V. 


HISTORT  OF  DIVISIONS  AND   HERESIES  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

1 1.  BemaiixB  of  the  andent  sects — {  2.  Manes  and  the  Manichffians — §  3.  His  principles 
— 1 4.  His  doctTine  concerning  man — §  5.  Concerning  the  nature  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 
Sfttrit — §  6.  Concerning  the  offices  of  Christ  and  the  Comforter —  §  7.  Concerning 
the  pnrificmtion  and  fiitare  condition  of  souls  —  §  8.  Concerning  the  state  of  souls  not 
pnified — §  9.  His  opinion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — §  10.  The  severity  of  his 
aonl  principleB,  and  the  classification  of  his  followers — §  1 1.  The  sect  of  the  Hieracites 
—  {12.  The  Noetian  controTersy—  §  13.  Sabellius—  §  14.  Beryllus—  §  16.  Paul  of 
Snnoafttft — §  16.  Disturbances  in  Arabia — {  17.  Novatian  controversy — §  18.  Severities 
ni  the  Koratiaiui  towards  the  lapsed. 

f  1.  Most  of  the  sects  which  disquieted  the  church  in  the  preceding 
eenturies^  caused  it  various  troubles  also  in  this.  For  the  energies 
of  the  Montanists^  Valentinians,  Marcionites,  and  other  Grnostics, 
were  not  wholly  subdued  by  the  numerous  discussions  of  their  tenets. 
Adldphius  and  Aquilinus,  of  the  Gnostic  tribe,  but  very  little  known, 
ondeavoured  to  insinuate  themselves  and  their  doctrines  into  the 
esteem  of  the  public  at  Bome  and  in  Italy.^  But  these  men,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind^  were  resisted  not  only  by  Plotinus  himself, 
flie  chief  of  the  Platonists  of  this  age,  but  also  by  his  disciples,  with 

lical  church  are  unquestionable.    Ed.] 

'  [The  Christians  at  first  used  the  8ign 
of  tne  cross  to  bring  to  remembrance  tho 
atoning  death  of  Christ,  on  all  occasion 9. 
Hence  Tertullian,  de  Corona  militia,  c  3,  p. 
121,  says:  Ad  omncm  progressum  atque 
promotum,  ad  omncm  aditum  et  exitum,  ad 
veatitum,  ad  calciatum,  ad  lavacrOy  ad 
mensas,  ad  luminal  ad  cvhilia,  ad  sedilia^ 
qu4Bcunque  nos  conversatio  exercet,  frontfm 
crucia  siffnacido  terimus :  also  ad  Uxor  em , 
lib.  ii.  So  late  as  tho  second  century,  the 
Christians  paid  it  no  adoration.  See  Ter- 
tullian,  Apologet.  c.  16  ;  and  ad  Nationes,  c. 
12.  But  afterwards  powerful  efficaCT  began 
to  be  ascribed  to  it  See  Cyprian,  Testimo- 
nia  adv.  Judaos,  ii.  21,  22,  p.  294 ;  and 
Lactantius,  Inatitut.  iv.  27,  28.  &•*/.— 
Minucius  Felix,  c.  29.  Gieseler,  ii.  36. 
Ed.] 
»  Porphyiy,  VitaHotini,  c  16,  p.  118,  &o. 


ft  farmnla  of  prayer.    Yet  only  the 
id,  and  not  the  catechumens,  might 
it.     TertulUan,  de  Oratione,  c.  1,   9. 
Cjprimii;    de  Oratione  Domin.,  Conatitutt 
toL  Tii.  44.    Afterwards  various  forms 
gradually  introduced,  and  particularly 
pravCTg,  derived  from  passages  of 
►.    When  greater  uniformity  in  the 

as  to  ceremonies  was  introduced, 

dienialler  churches  had  to  regulate  their 
of  prayer  conformably  to  fiiose  of  the 
churches,  and  of  course  to  adopt  the 
!•■  of  the  metropolitan  churches. 
Origen,  contra  Cdaum,  vi. ;  and  Homilia  in 
JSrrrm.  Eosebius,  de  Vita  Conatantini 
Mag.  IT.  19.  20.  17.  H,E.  ii  17.  Lactan- 
tms»  d€  Morte  Peraecutor.  c  46,  47.  Sec 
Bramguten's  Erlduterunq  der  chriatlichen 
J^erikmmer,  p.  432.  &>k  — Blunt,  Hiat. 
r.  Ck,  p.  22,  says  that  the  evidences  of  the 
of  a  set  service  in  the  sub-aposto- 
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all  tho  boldness  and  energy  usual  among  orthodox  believers.  The 
pliilosopliical  opinions  of  tliis  faction  concerning  God,  the  origin  of 
the  world,  the  nature  of  evil,  and  other  subjects,  could  not^  indeed, 
possibly  be  approved  by  Platonists.  These  united  forces  of  Chris- 
tians and  philosophers  were  unquestionably  strong  enough  to  make 
the  Gnostics  gradually  lose  all  credit  and  influence  with  discerning 
minds.* 

§  2.  Wliile  the  Christians  were  struggling  with  these  corruptors  of 
the  truth,  and  upon  the  point  of  gaining  the  victory,*  a  new  enemy, 
more  fi(;rce  and  dangerous  than  any  of  them,  suddenly  appeared  upon 
tlie  field.     Manes^^  whom  his  disciples  commonly  called  also  Mani- 
chceuSy^  a  Persian,"^  educated  among  the  Magi,  and  himself  one  of 
their  body  before  he  became  a  Christian,  was  instructed  in  all  the 
sciences  and  arts  generally  esteemed  by  the  Persians  and  adjacent 
nations;    he  was  an  astronomer  (though  a  rude  one),  a  physician, 
painter,  and  philosopher;  but  he  had  an  exuberant  imagination,  and, 
most  probably,  a  mind  beside  itself  and  fanatical.     This  man  was 
bold  enough  to  combine  the  principles  of  the  ]Magi  with  Christianity, 
or  rather  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  former.     To  give  this  object  a 
happier  success,  he  gave  out  that  Christ  had  left  the  way  of  salvation 
imperfectly  explained,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  Paraclete  whom 
the  Saviour  promised  to  send  to  his  disciples  when  he  left  the  world. 
Many  were  seduced  by  his  eloquence,  his  grave  aspect^  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  innocence  of  his  life ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  established 
a  sect.     But  at  last  he  was  put  to  death  by  Varanes  7.,  king  of  the 
Persians.     Tlie  cause,  time,  and  manner  of  his  execution,  are  va- 
riously stated  by  the  ancients.® 


'  Tlio  book  of  Plotinus  against  the 
Onosticp,  is  8till  extant  among  his  works. 
Knncacf.  ii.  1.  ix.  p.  213,  &c.  [Scmlcr,  in 
liis  Historia  Eceles,  Stfrrta  Capittr^  i.  81, 
cnnjocturos,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
the  Gnostics,  and  all  the  assailants  of  the 
Old  Testament,  lost  their  power  after 
Origen  introduced  the  allegorical  and  tro- 
pological  mode  of  expounding  Scripture, 
and  extende<i  it  in  some  mea."!iure  to  the 
history  of  Christ ;  and  Dionysius  Alex,  and 
other  learned  fathers,  e.g.  Dorotheiis,  a 
presbyter  of  Antioch  (who  nn«lepstood  the 
Hebrew :  Eusebius,  H.  E.  \i\.  32),  carried 
investigation  farther,  and  more  lucidly  con- 
fute<l  the  Jewish  notions,  at  the  same  time 
approximating  a  little  towards  the  Gnostic 
doctrines  concerning  the  Son  of  Gotl.  Hence 
we  hear  no  mon^  about  the  Gnostics  in  this 
century;  and  the  few  who  still  remained, 
joined  the  Manichieans.     Schf.^ 

*  [A  little  past  the  middle  of  this  centuiy. 
2V.] 

•  [The  oriental  writers  call  him  Mani 
(Uydi\  (h  lit lig.  itf.  Ptrsaruhu  c.  21,  and 
D'HerMot.  iiiftliothcquf  Oritvtafr,  art. 
Afajii) ;  but  the  Greeks  and  Latins  call  him 


M(£n}f,  Mdyns,  and  Manea.      Sec  Walebi 
Hist.  KtU.  i.  691.     /&•*/.] 

*  [»See  the  Acta  ArcMai,  c  5.  49.  Au- 
gustine, de  Hmrsih,  c  40,  and  comtMt 
Faustum,  xix.  22.     Schl^ 

*  [Notwithstanding  the  Greek  and  Ori- 
ental writers  represent  Manes  as  a  PeniaB, 
Walch  {Hist  Ketz,  i.  708)  and  Beansobn 
{ffht.  Crit.  d^  Manichie,  i.  66)  think  it 
more  probable  that  he  was  a  Chaldean; 
because  Ephraim  Synis  expressly  so  statay 
0pp.  Syro-Latin.  ii.  468;  and  Aix!heliD% 
in  his  Acta  cum  Manete,  c  36,  cbazgei 
Manes  with  understanding  no  langoags  bat 
that  of  the  Chaldees.     iSchL] 

*  All  that  is  extant  concerning  lbs  lift^ 
the  deeds,  and  the  doctrines  of  this  vnt 
singular  genius,  has  been  veiy  carelolljcot 
leete^l  and  revieweil  ingeniously  —  thoogfa 
often  with  more  ingenuity  and  copionsncM 
than  were  necessary  —  by  Isaac  de  Beaa* 
sobre,  in  his  Histmre  Critique  de  Jifanichk 
it  dv  Manickeismc,  Amsterdam,  1734 — 39^ 
2  Tols.  4to.  [Consult  also  Mosheim,  Gnr- 
mint,  de  Rthm^  ^c,  p.  728 — 908;  Ja 
Christ.  Wolf,  Manickai»mua  ante  Maniehgf-it 
4c  ITanib.  1707,  8to;  Nathaniel  Laxdner'i 
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The  religions  system  of  Manes  is  a  compound  of  Christianity 
e  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Persians^  which  he  had  imbibed  in 


igo/tht  Qnml  EMory^  pt  ii  toL 
^4—753 ;  and  Walch's  HUU  Ketz, 
114.  The  last  of  these  works  con- 
\  amnm  properlj,  and  criticises 
lod  Bolidij,  an  that  has  been  said 
ralnect  bj  Wol^  Beansobre,  Mo- 
id Laidner.  Von  Einem. — The  ori- 
ETces,  according  to  Moeheim,  Cbm- 
BihuM^  4v,  p.  729,  &C.  are,  besides 
mt  historical  writen,  Epiphanius, 
«^  Ensebins,  Theodoret)  Damas- 
iid  Fhilastrina, — I.  What  remains 
ritmgs  of  Manee  himself  and  his 
. ;  Tix.  (a)  Manetis  Fptstoia  Funda- 
n  Angnstine,  contra  Ep,  Funda- 
b)  a  fSragment  of  his  Serito  de  Fid^y 
■Bins,  &rt9,  bLTi.  14 ;  (c)  his  Epia- 
^urctUum  in  the  Acta  Archeiai  ctim 
p.  6,  ed.  Zaccag. ;  (d)  some  frag- 
ois  Epistoia  ad  Menoehf  in  Angns- 
^  «/iclMfiifm  Ptlagian. ;  (e)  se'^eral 
fiEKMn  his  Epistles,  in  J.  A.  Fabri- 
Uotk.  Or.  T.  284 ;  (f )  Acta  disputa- 
ekdai,  EpUc,  Mewpot,  cum  Mamtey 
t§eianea  Monumentor,  veteris  Eccles, 
f  Lttthufy  pnblished  bj  L.  A.  Zac- 
Bome,  1698,  4to;  also,  inter  0pp. 
i,  ToL  ii.  ed.  Fabrieii  (the  gennine- 
tliese  Acta  is  questioned  by  Beau- 
it  without  good  reason) ;  (ff)  many 
18  from  Faustus  the  ManicSsean,  in 
ie*a  thirty-three  books  contra  Faus' 
tidk^um ;  (h)  Tarious  statements  of 
aioiists,  contained  in  Augustine's 
Qi»  tie  Aetis  cum  Felice  Manickmo ; 
110  book  contra,  Fortunatum  Manu 
TL  The  writings  of  the  fathers, 
impted  to  confute  Manes  and  his 
;  Tis.  (a)  Augustine,  de  HiiBreeibuSf 
im  wmks  above  mentioned  (I.  a,  g, 
(b)  Titus  of  Bostra,  lib.  iii.  contra 
e«,  Chr.  andLat  inter  LectionesAn- 
1.  Canisii;  et  denuo,  J.  Ba^nagii, 
Im^;  (c)  Didymus  Alexandrinus, 
mirm  ifanickasoe,  Gr.  and  Let  in 
I  LtHumee  Antiq.  i.  197  ;  (d)  Alex- 
reopolitanus,  the  philosopher,  Liher 
fmuektei  optmonrSj  Or.  and  Lat  in 
EiMriifOi  novise.  Bibliotk.  Pair,  ed. 
I,  iL  260.  TV.—In  regard  to  the 
f  Mmu9^  there  is  mudi  disagree- 
;«0eii  the  oriental  and  the  Grecian 

Yet  in  the  particulars  stated  in 
there  is  no  disagreements  We  will 
bom  Mo8heim*s  Commentaries^  p. 
,  80  much  as  is  necessary  to  give 
of  this  extraordinary  man. 
meeting  with  the  books  of  the 
i8»  found  that  the  religion  which 
itained,  coincided  with  his  philo- 

8ome  respects,  and  contradicted  it 


in  others.  He  determined  to  unite  the  two 
together,  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  one  by 
the  other,  and  thus  to  give  the  world  a  new 
religion.  He  began  by  giving  out  that  ho 
was  the  Paraclete,  and  perhaps  he  really 
supposed  himself  so.  But  he  was  not  so 
deranged  and  carried  away  by  his  imagina- 
tion, as  to  be  unable  to  fhune  a  consistent 
system,  and  to  discover  what  would  tend  to 
confirm  it,  and  what  to  weaken  it.  Ho 
therefore  rejected  or  altered  such  books  of 
the  Christians  as  contravened  his  opinions, 
and  substituted  others  in  their  places,  par- 
ticularly those  which  he  pretended  were 
written  by  himself  under  a  divine  impulse. 
The  king  of  Persia  threw  him  into  prison, 
but  for  what  cause  is  unknown.  The  Greek 
writers  (especially  Archelaus,  in  his  Acta 
cum  Afanete,  who  furnished  the  other  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  with  neariy  all  the  his- 
torical fiicts  they  state)  represent  that  he 
was  imprisoned,  because,  having  promised 
to  cure  the  king*s  son,  he  failed,  and  caused 
the  death  of  the  young  prince.  A  different 
account  is  given  by  the  oriental  writers 
(Persian,  Syrian,  and  Arabian,  cited  by 
b'Herbclot, -BfMo^A^flTM^  Orient,  art  Mani; 
Tho.  Hyde,  Hietoria  Kelia.  veter.  Pfrearum, 
c.  21 ;  Euseb.  Renaudot,  nistoria  Patriarch. 
Alexandrinor.  p.  42 ;  Edw.  Pocock,  Specitnen 
Hist.  Arahum,  p.  149,  &c)  They  state  that 
Manes,  coming  to  the  court  of  king  Sapor, 
was  received  kindly,  and  that  his  doctrines 
were  embraced  by  the  monarch.  Hereupon 
Manes  became  so  bold  as  publicly  to  attack 
the  Persian  religion.  This  drew  on  him 
persecution,  and  so  endangered  his  life,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  floe  into  Turkistan.  Here 
he  collected  many  followers,  and  spent  a 
whole  year  in  a  cave,  where  he  composed  his 
book  entitled  Erteng  or  Arzeitg^  i.  e.  the 
Gospel,  and  which  is  adorned  with  splendid 
paintings.  This  book  he  represented  to  be  a 
gift  of  God.  In  the  meantime  Sapor  die<l, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hormisdas, 
who  was  so  favourable  to  Manes,  as  to  em- 
brace his  religion,  and  to  allow  him  to  build 
a  castle,  in  which  he  might  be  safe  ttoia  all 
plotA.  Perhaps  Hormisdas  was  a  favourer 
of  Manes,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  And 
Dr.  Mosheim  conjectures  (Comjncnt.  ^c. 
p.  739)  that  the  Grecian  story  of  his  fatal 
attempt  to  cure  the  king's  son,  was  an  ori- 
ental allegory,  which  tho  Greeks  construed 
literally;  that  the  disease  was  ignorance, 
the  medicine  instruction,  the  physician  the 
teacher,  and  tho  death  of  the  patient  his 
apostasy  from  the  religion  of  his  progenitors : 
[all  which  is  very  improbable,  and  indeed 
inconsistent ;  for  the  king,  having  himself 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  Manes,  would  net 
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early  life.*  What  the  Persians  relate  concerning  their  Mithras^ 
]\Ianes  applied  to  Christ.  According  to  his  views  and  those  of  the 
Persians,  there  are  two  first  principles  of  all  things,  a  subtle  and  very 
pure  substance,  or  liffhty  and  a  gross  and  corrupt  substance,  or  dark" 
71688,  Over  each  of  these  a  Lord  has  reigned  from  all  eternity.  The 
Lord  of  light  is  denominated  Ood ;  the  regent  of  the  world  of  dark" 
n£88  is  called  Hyle^^  or  dcemon.^  These  two  Lords  are  of  opposite 
natures  and  dispositions.  The  Lord  of  lig)d,  as  he  is  himself  happy, 
so  he  is  beneficent ;  the  Lord  of  darkne^  being  himself  miserable, 
wishes  others  also  to  be  miserable,  and  is  malignant.  Each  has 
produced  a  numerous  progeny  of  his  own  peculiar  character,  and  dis- 
tributed them  over  his  empire. 

§  4.  For  an  immense  time,  the  Prince  of  darkness  did  not  know 
that  light  and  a  land  of  it  existed.  But  some  war  that  arose  in  his 
kingdom  brought  it  under  his  notice,  and  he  immediately  became 
eager  to  get  possession  of  it%  The  Lord  of  light  opposed  him  with 
an  army ;  but  the  general  of  this  celestial  army,  whose  name  was 
The  fir8t  Man,  was  rather  imsuccessful ;  and  the  troops  of  darkness 
seized  a  considerable  portion,  not  only  of  the  celestial  elements,  but 
also  of  light  itself,  which  is  an  animate  substance ;  and  these  thej 
mixed  with  depraved  matter.  Another  general  from  the  world  of 
light,  called  Tlce  living  Spirit ^  warred  more  successfully;  but  could 
not  free  the  celestial  substance  from  its  combination  with  the  vicioiM 
elements.  The  vanquished  Prince  of  darkness  produced  the  parents 
of  the  human  race.  The  men  who  are  born  of  this  stock  consist-  of  i 
body  formed  from  the  depraved  matter  of  the  world  of  darkness,  and 
of  two  souls,  the  one  sensitive  and  concupiscent,  which  they  derived 


have  imprisoned  him  for  converting  his  son 
to  the  same  Migion.]  After  the  death  of 
Hormisdas,  Varanes  I.  uuecuedt'd  to  the 
throne.  He  was  at  first  well  dutposcd  to- 
wards Manes,  but  soon  turned  ag:iiinst  him, 
and  determined  on  his  destruction.  For 
this  purpose  he  aUured  him  from  his  safe 
retreat-,  under  pretence  of  a  disputation 
with  the  Magi,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death  as  a  perverter  of  the  true  religion. 
This  took  place  in  the  year  278  ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Walch  (Hist  Kitz.  i.  724),  in  277. 
The  shocking  fate  of  Manes  rather  animated 
than  terrified  his  followers.  The  most  able 
and  eloquent  of  them  roamed  through  Syria, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  over  most  parts 
of  the  world  ;  and  by  the  severity  of  their 
morals,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  religion, 
everj'where  made  proselytes.  And,  notwith- 
standing all  the  persecutions  that  have  be- 
fallen them,  their  descendants  exist  to  this 
day,  in  the  mountains  between  Persia  and 
India.     &A/.] 

*  [When  Mani  appeared,  an  anxiety  pre- 
vailed in  Pc^rsia  to  re-establish  the  pure 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster ;  but,  from  obscurity 
in  documents,  it  was  not  found  easy  to  as- 
certain exactly  what   that    doctrine   was. 


Mani  maintained  its  identity  with  Chrit- 
tianity  freed  fh>m  Jewish  adulteratioos.  He 
thus  produced  a  new  form  of  Gnotticim; 
one  cniefly  distinguished  from  its  VK^ 
cessors,  by  wanting  those  portions  of  thai 
which  came  from  Jewish  theology  and  Fb^ 
tonic  philosophy.   He  did  not,  however,  take 
up  a  theoiy  that  was  undisputed  in  Peiu 
Tlic  religious  authorities  of  tliat  couotiy 
were  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  all  thingii 
tSomc  of  tbem  maintained  that  one  SapraM 
Btnng  had  existed  from  aU  etemitj,  froB 
whom,  therefore,  were  derived  both  (inmui, 
the  good  principle,  or  lord  of  light,  and 
Ahriman,  the  bad  principle,  or  lord  of  duk- 
no^s.     This  hypothesis  made  Akrimam  to 
have  been  originally  a  good  beine,  bat  no* 
a  fallen  one.     Other  Persian  divinei  cm- 
sidored  Ortnuzd  and  Ahrnnan  as  two  setf* 
existent  beings,  opposed  from  alletenityto 
each  other.     This  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Magusiac  sect,  to  which  Mani  belongrd. 
He   represented,   therefore,  the  oppositioB 
between  light  and  darkness  as  absohite  and 
im'concileable.     See   Boee*B   Neaitder,  v. 
140.     S.] 

»  fTXT?,  matter.     2V.] 

•  [The  devil.     TV.J 
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rom  the  Prince  of  darkness,  the  other  rational  and  immortal,  which 
8  a  particle  of  the  divine  light  plundered  by  the  army  of  darkness 
md  immersed  in  matter. 

f  5.  Men  being  thus  formed  by  the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  minds, 
irfaich  were  the  daughters  of  eternal  light,  being  enclosed  in  their 
Mxlies,  God  now,  by  the  living  Spirit,  who  had  before  vanquished 
lie  Prince  of  darkness,  formed  this  our  earth  out  of  vicious  matter, 
bat  it  might  become  the  residence  of  the  human  race,  and  might 
ifford  God  advantages  for  gradually  delivering  souls  from  their 
xxlies,  and  separating  the  good  matter  from  the  bad.  Afterwards 
3od  produced  from  himself  two  majestic  beings,  who  should  afford 
niccour  to  the  souls  immured  in  bodies;  namely,  Chi^t  and  the 
Woly  SpvriU  Christ  is  the  being  whom  the  Persians  call  Mithras  : 
ne  is  a  most  splendid  substance,  consisting  of  the  purest  light  of  God, 
lelf-existent,  animate,  excelling  in  wisdom,  and  having  his  residence 
in  the  sun.  The  Holy  Spirit  likewise  is  an  animate  and  lucid  sub- 
itance,  which  is  diffused  through  the  whole  atmosphere  that  encom- 
passes our  earth,  warms  and  enlightens  the  souls  of  men,  fecundates 
bhe  earth,  elicits  gradually  from  it  the  latent  particles  of  divine  fire, 
md  wafts  them  upward,  that  they  may  return  to  their  native  world. 

§  6.  After  God  had,  for  a  long  time,  admonished  the  captive  souls 
uounured  in  bodies,  by  angels  and  by  men  instructed  by  himself,  he 
at  length,  in  order  to  accelerate  their  return  to  the  heavenly  country, 
directed  Christ,  his  son,  to  descend  from  the  sun  to  this  our  world. 
He  being  clad  in  the  form  and  shadow  of  a  human  body,  but  not 
joined  to  a  real  body,  appeared  among  the  Jews,  pointed  out  tlie 
way  in  which  souls  may  extricate  themselves  from  the  body,  and 
proved  his  divinity  *  by  his  miracles.  But  the  Prince  of  darkness 
instigated  the  Jews  to  crucify  him.  This  punishment,  however,  he 
did  not  endure  in  reality,  from  his  want  of  a  body,  but  only  in  popular 
spprehension*  Having  accomplished  his  embassy,  Christ  returned  to 
ms  home,  the  sun,  first  charging  the  apostles  to  propagate  the  religion 
Uiat  he  had  taught  them  throughout  the  world.  Moreover,  when 
departing,  he  promised  to  send,  at  a  certain  time,  a  greater  and  more 
perfect  apostle,  whom  he  called  the  Paraclete,  who  should  make 
many  additions  to  his  precepts,  and  remove  all  errors  from  reUgious 
lobjects.  This  Paraclete,  promised  by  Christ,  was  Manes  the  Persian, 
who,  by  command  of  God,  explained  the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation 
perfectly,  and  without  reserve  of  any  kind. 

I  7.  Such  souls  as  believe  Jestbs  Christ  to  be  the  son  of  God, 
renounce  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  (who  is  no  other  than 
the  Prince  of  darkness),  obey  the  laws  given  by  Christ,  but  enlarged 
ind  explained  by  Manes,  the  Paraclete,  and  perseveringly  resist  the 

•  [Kot  hiB  Ditfinity :  for  this,  in  the  true  i.  p.  69.    They  belipved  that  the  li^ht  of 

Hid  proper  aenae  of  the  wonl,  the  Mani-  the  Son  might  be  obscured  by  intervening 

dMeans  could  not  predicate  of  Christ,  nor  of  matter,  but  that  the  liffht  of  the  Father 

the  Holy  Ghost,   They  held  neither  of  them  could   not.      See    Mosheim,    Comment,   de 

to  be  more  ancient  than  the  world.     See  RcbuSj  ^c.  p.  776,  &c.     Schl.] 
Fottoiuitus,  in  hia  dispute  with  Augustine, 
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lusts  of  the  evil  fouI  ;  hence  they  are  purified  hy  degrees  from  the 
contaminations  of  vicious  matter.  Yet  the  entire  pui^tion  of  seals 
cannot  he  effected  in  the  present  life.  Therefore,  souLi,  when  freed 
from  the  body,  have  still  to  undergo  a  twofold  purification,  after 
death,  before  they  are  admitted  into  the  world  of  light;  first  by 
sacred  water ^  secondly  by  sacred  fire.  They  first  go  to  the  mooTi^  which 
consists  of  sacred  water ;  and  in  that  they  are  purified  during  fifteen 
days ;  thence  they  proceed  to  the  sun^  the  holjjii^  of  which  removes 
entirely  all  their  remaining  poUution.  The  bodies  which  they  left 
behind,  being  formed  of  base  matter,  return  to  their  original. 

§  8.  But  souls  whicli  have  neglected  their  purgation,  will,  after 
death,  pass  into  new  bodies,  either  of  animals  or  of  other  beings, 
imtil  expiation  shall  be  made.  Some  also,  being  peculiarly  depraved, 
will  be  delivered  over  to  the  evil  demons  inhabiting  our  atmosphere, 
to  be  tormented  for  a  season.  When  the  greater  part-  of  the  souls 
shall  be  liberated  and  restored  to  the  world  of  light,  then,  at 
the  command  of  God,  infernal  fire  will  burst  irom  the  caverns  in 
which  it  is  contained,  and  will  burn  up  and  destroy  the  fabric  of  this 
world.  After  these  events,  tlie  powers  of  darkness  will  be  compelled 
to  retire  to  tlieir  wretched  count rv,  and  must  remain  for  ever  there. 
For,  lest  by  chance  they  should  make  war  again  upon  the  territories 
of  light,  God  will  encompass  the  world  of  darkness  with  an  invincible 
guard.  This  will  be  composed  of  souls  irrecoverably  lost^  which  nill 
keep  watch  like  soldiers  about  the  world  of  darkness,  bo  that  its 
miserable  inhabitants  can  go  out  no  more. 

§  9.  To  give  these  monstrous  opinions  some  plausibility,  Manes 
rejected  nearly  all  the  sacred  books  in  which  Christians  think  their 
religion  to  be  contained.  Tlie  Old  Testament,  especially,  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  work,  not  of  God,  but  of  the  Prince  of  darkness, 
whom  ho  represented  the  Jews  as  worshipping  in  place  of  the 
true  God.  The  four  histories  of  Christ,  which  we  call  Oospds,  he 
either  denied  to  have  been  composed  by  the  apostles,  or  he  main- 
tained that  if  they  were  so,  they  had  been  corrupted,  interpolated, 
and  amplified  with  Jewish  fables  by  crafty  and  mendacious  men. 
In  place  of  them  he  substituted  another  Gospel  which  he  denominated 
Erteng,  and  which  he  affirmed  had  been  dictated  to  him  by  God 
himself.*  The  Ada  of  the  Apostles  he  wholly  rejected.  The  Epistl^ 
which  arc  ascribed  to  St.  Paul,  he  admitted  to  have  been  written  by 
him,  but  maintained  that  they  were  adulterated.  WTiat  he  thought 
of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  not  informed. 

§  10.  The  rules  of  life  which  Manes  prescribed  for  liis  follower, 
were  peculiarly  rigorous  and  severe.  For  he  bade  them  enervate 
the  body,  which  he  regarded  as  evil  in  itself,  and  the  work  of  the 

*   ['  ITo  rcmninrd  fora  timo  in  tlio  province  ortlor  to  roooiyo  tho  pcTolntions  of  (Jod,  at 

of  Turkistan,  and  prepared  thcro  a  HcricH  of  ho  docland  that  ho  derivpd  thctw  imapn 

Li'autiful  pictures,  which  containi-d  a  sTml.'O-  (which  r«^pPos<^ntrd  his  conceptions)  amtdst 

lioil  ropropontation   of  his  d^vtrino, — the  calm  n>flcxion.  in  a  carcrn,  and  maintained 

l«o<>k  which  was  named  by  tho  IVrhianff,  that  ho  rccoivrd   th»m  in  hi»  mind  fvom 

Krknki — Mani.      It    may  pro})ahly   have  liravon.'     lloseV  jXtavdrr,  ii.  146.    &] 
happonotl  tliat  lie  withdrew  into  K>litude,  in 
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I  of  darkness ;  deprive  it  of  every  convenience  and  gratification ; 
ite  every  sensual  appetite ;  strip  ofif  all  the  lusts  and  instincts  of 
.  But  as  he  foresaw  that  he  could  expect  few  to  embrace  his 
I,  if  he  imposed  upon  all,  without  discrimination,  such  severe 
»f  life,  he  divided  his  followers  into  two  classes,  the  elect  and 
irmra ;  that  is,  the  perfect  Christians  and  the  imperfect^  The 
*j  or  tine  dect,  were  to  abstain  firom  flesh,  eggs,  nulk,  fish,  wine, 
reiy  inebriating  drink,  from  marriage,  and  &om  every  indid- 
>f  sexual  passions,  to  live  in  the  most  abject  poverty,  to  sustain 
smadated  bodies  with  bread,  herbs,  pulse,  and  melons,  to 
i  firom  all  active  life,  and  to  be  devoid  both  of  love  and  hatred. 
ler  rule  was  prescribed  for  the  hearers.  They  might  possess 
y  lands,  and  goods,  eat  flesh,  though  sparingly,  and  marry 
jet  even  these  indulgences  had  their  limitations.  Over  the 
body  of  the  Manichaeans  a  single  individual  presided,  who 
aoied  Jesus  Christ  himself;  with  him  were  connected  twelve 
'8,  or  rulers,  who  represented  the  twelve  apostles ;  next  to  these 
prere  seventy-two  bishops^  corresponding  with  the  seventy-two 
es  of  Christ ;  and  under  each  bishop  there  were  presbyters  and 
i&  All  these  officers  were  from  the  class  of  the  elect  J 
[»  The  sect  of  the  Hieradtes  was  formed  in  Egypt,  near  the 
rf  this  century,  by  Hierax  *  of  Leontopolis,  a  transcriber  of 
by  profession,^  but  a  man  of  learning,  and  venerable  for  con- 
ufl  sanctity  of  deportment.  Many  have  supposed  that  this  sect 
branch  of  the  Manichsean  fEimily,  but  erroneously ;  for  although 
X  held  some  notions  in  common  with  MaiieSj  yet  he  differed 


B  eleei  were  also  called  ihefaiihfulf 
wtn;  and  the  hearers  were  called 
teiu.       The    former   were    either 

or  tinhaptised.  If  baptized,  they 
ot  change  their  condition;  if  un- 
,  thej  might  return  to  the  class  of 
if  thej  found  themselves  unable  to 
ha  rigorous  discipline  of  the  perfect 
•hciin.  Comment,  de  Rebtu  Chri8» 
fr.  p.  89S,  &e.     ScU,'] 

thflae  particulars  are  more  fuUj 
and  supported  bj  citations  from 
J,  in  my  Commtnt.  de  Rebus  ChriS' 
4e,  [p.  728 — 903;  with  which 
»  Walch,  Hist  Ketz.  i.  686— 814. 
1^  we  extract  the  following  notices, 
w%  the  worship  of  this  sect..  They 
90d  the  sun  and  the  moon,  thougn 
nties.  Their  worship  was  so  simple, 
f  daimed  to  be  farther  removed  from 
B  than  all  other  Christianfi.     They 

tenplea,  altars,  images,  oblations, 
DBg  of  incense.  They  observed 
i»  wM  fiists,  but  none  of  the  Christian 

I  which  relate  to  the  incarnation  and 

of  Christ    They  celebrated   the 

II  of  Christ's  death,  but  with  little 
B.  Whether  they  observed  Easter, 
tain.    But  they  ol)«en-ed  the  anni- 


Tersaiy  of  Manes'  death,  whidi  they  called 
Bama,  with  great  devotion.  Fasting  was 
one  of  their  most  important  reli^ous  ex- 
ercises. They  kept  sacred  Sundays  and 
Mondays.  They  did  not  baptize  either 
children,  or  grown  persons  who  were  only 
hearers ;  and  even  to  the  electa  it  was  left 
optional,  whether  they  would  be  baptized 
or  not  The  elect  observed  likewise  the 
LortCs  Supper;  though  it  is  not  known 
what  they  used  in  place  of  wine,  which  was 
with  them  altogether  prohibited.  8chl. — 
The  elect  were,  therefore,  in  a  manner, 
'  the  Brahmins  of  the  Manichees ; '  and 
Faustus,  as  quoted  by  Augustine,  calls  them 
sacerdotale  genus.  Like,  also,  the  Brah- 
minical  devotees  of  India,  they  were  not  to 
wound  or  kill  any  animal  They  were  *not 
even  to  pull  any  vegetable,  nor  to  pluck  any 
fruit  or  flower.*   Hose's  AVantifr,  ii.  165.  /8.] 

•  [Otherwise  called  Hieraeas,     8.] 

*  [*  According  to  the  practice  of  asceticf*, 
he  procured  for  himself  what  was  necessaiy 
for  his  livelihood,  and  means  for  the  exerciso 
of  his  benevolence,  by  an  art  which  whs 
much  prised,  and  much  used  in  Egypt,  that 
of/ine  penmanship,  in  which  he  was  skilf^, 
both  as  regarded  the  Greek  and  the  Coptic 
characters.     Bose's  Neandert  ii.  404.  8.] 
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from  him  in  many  respects.  He  believed  ChrisCs  great  business  to 
luive  been  the  promulgation  of  a  Tieiv  law^  more  perfect  and  severe 
than  that  of  Moses.  Hence  he  made  him  to  have  restrained  his 
followers  from  marriage,  flesh,  wine,  and  aU  thiiigs  grateful  to  tlie 
senses  and  the  body :  so  that  indulgences  which  Moses  gave,  were 
taken  away  l)y  Jesus.  Yet  if  we  didy  consider  all  accounts,  it  will 
seem  that  Hierax,  like  Manes^  did  not  consider  these  hard  injunctioiis 
as  imposed  by  Christ  on  aU,  but  only  on  such  as  aimed  at  virtue 
of  the  higher  kind.  To  this  radical  error  he  added  others,  either 
growing  out  of  it,  or  derived  elsewhere.  For  example,  he  excluded 
infants,  who  died  before  they  came  to  the  use  of  reason,  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  because  divine  rewards  could  be  due  to  none 
but  such  as  had  actually  passed  through  regular  conflicts  with  the 
body  and  its  lusts.  He  also  maintained,  that  Melchisedec,  the  king 
of  Salem  who  blessed  Abraham,  was  the  Holy  Spirit  The  resurrec- 
tion  of  the  body  he  denied:  and  the  whole  sacred  volume,  and 
especially  its  historical  parts,  he  obscured  with  allegorical  interpre- 
tations.* 

§  12.  The  controversies  respecting  the  divine  Trinity,  which  com- 
monced  in  the  preceding  century,  from  the  time  when  Grecian 
philosophy  got  into  the  church,  had  a  wider  spread  in  this  century, 
and  produced  various  methods  of  explaining  that  doctrine.  First,* 
KoetuSy  a  man  of  whom  little  is  known,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  main- 
tained that  God  himself,  whom  he  denominated  the  Father^  and  held 
to  be  absolutely  one  a/nd  indivimhUy  imited  himself  with  the  man 
Christ,  whom  he  called  the  Son ;  and,  in  him,  was  bom  and  suffered* 
From  this  dogma  of  Noetus,  his  adherents  were  called  Patnpassia'iis; 
i,  e,  persons  who  held  that  the  great  Parent  of  the  universe  himself 
and  not  some  one  person  of  the  Godhexid,  had  made  expiation  for 
the  sins  of  men.  Nor  were  they  unfitly  denominated  so,  if  the 
ancients  correctly  imderstood  their  views.' 


'  Epiphaniufl,  Harrs.  IxTii.  [and  Augus- 
tine, Hetrceih.  c.  47],  from  whom  nearly  all 
others  have  borrowed,  with  little  exception, 
all  they  state.  [See  Moshfim.  de  Jitfms 
Christ ianc^.  ^c  p.  903—910.  Walch,  Hint. 
KttJT,  i.  815-823.  TiUemont,  Mini.  t.  iv. 
41 1 ;  and  Lardner's  Crcdibi/iti/  of  the.  Gospel 
Hist,  pt  ii.  vol.  VL  p.  76.  &c.  Schl.^^ 
'  fin  the  early  part  of  the  century.  TV.] 
•  See  Hippolytus,  Stnno  contra  Hares  in 
JS'oeti,  in  ms  0pp.  ii.  6,  ed.  Fabricii ; 
Kj>ii>hiiniu8,  Httrfs.  hii.  0pp.  i.  479  ; 
Tlieodoret,  Hteret.  Fahul.  iii.  3.  0pp.  iv. 
227. — [Noetus  bo  hold  the  unity  of  Go<l,  as 
to  discard  the  orthodox  opinion  of  a  plurality 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  In  fact,  he 
acknowledged  but  one  person) ;  who  is  de- 
signated in  the  S*3ripture8  by  the  title  of  the 
Father.  Noetus  therefore  was  a  Unitarian, 
as  respects  the  doctrine  of  three  persons 'y 
but  in  regard  to  the  character  of  Cnrist,  he 
held  better  views  than  the  Sociniuns.     So 


far  as  relates  to  two  natures  united  in  oot 
person  in  Christ,  he  agreed  with  the  OTtb^ 
dox :   but  the  divine  person,  whidi  wm 
united  with  the  human  nature,  according  to 
Nuetus'  liews,  was  no  other  than  the  pcnoe 
of  the  Father,  because  there  was  no  otbrr 
person  in  the  Godhead.    See  Modieim,  A 
livhvs  Christianor.  p.  681—687;  and  Wildk 
Hist.  Kite.  ii.  1—13.     i&A/.  —  Nogtns  wtf 
a  Smymsean ;  fl.  cir.  200.     A  pupil  of  Ufi 
Epigonus,  went  to  Rome,  and  there  conTOted 
Cl(H>menes  to  the  new  heresy.     Cleomenn 
infected  pope  Zephyrinus  and  Callistos,  wlio 
succeeded    him.      Callistus,   on   becoming 
pe,  cast  off  Sabellius,  with  whom  also  1w 
ad  been  implicated,  and  set  up  a  school  of 
CuUistians,  who   combined   the  heresy  of 
Noetus  with  relaxation  of  moral  principles 
Hippolytus  appears  to  have  been  a  deter* 
mined   enemy  of  the  whole   party.      Soe 
Wordsworth,    Htppotytus,    p.    227,     814. 
Holxrtson,  i.  82.     Ed'.] 
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L  lake  opinions^  when  half  the  century  had  passed,  were 
slned  by  SabeUiuSj  an  African,  either  presbyter  or  bishop,  at 
oais^  the  principal  city  in  Pentapolis,  a  province  of  Libya 
aica.  He  explained  what  the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the 
r^  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from 
8;  and  found  followers,  although  he  was  confuted  hj  Dionysiua 
xandria.  Noetus  had  supposed  that  Grod  the  Father  personally 
ed  the  human  nature  of  Christ ;  but  SabeUius  held  that  only 
ain  energy^  put  forth  by  the  supreme  Parent,  or  a  certain 
n  of  the  (Uvine  nature  being  separated  from  it,  became  united 
he  Son,  or  the  man  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  he  considered  as 
lar  portion  or  part  of  the  etejnal  Fattier.^     Hence  it  appears. 


it  of  the  ancieiits  who  wrote  against 
ftia,  ^>eak  of  SabeUius ;  [espedallj 
livs,  HtBres.  Ixii. ;  and  Theodoret, 
Falnd.  ii  9.]  To  these,  add  Ease- 
.  £  fi.  6.  Athanasios,  de  Sententia 
t;  Und  Basil  the  Great,  Ep.  210, 
\,\  Nearly  all  that  is  written  by  the 
I  has  been  collected  by  Christopher 
IS,  in  his  HUtoria  Sabeiliana,  Franc£ 
^  1696,  8to,  a  learned  work,  only 
.  part  of  which  relates  to  SabeUius. 
diaheim.  Comment,  de  Bebus  Chrie' 
^.  p.  688 — 699.  (Beausobre, 
Ef  MoMchie,  #c.  i  533,  &c  N. 
r,  CrtdihUity  of  the  Gosp.  Hist 
6L  It.  p.  558,  &c.)  and  Walch,  Hist, 
.  14 — 49.  The  List  of  these  differs 
lat  from  Mosheim,  in  his  description 
Sabellian  doctrine.  We  place  the 
9ont8  side  by  side,  without  attempting 
le  so  difKcmt  a  question.  The  most 
1  opinion  respecting  the  Sabellian 
B,  was  this :  SabeUius  admitted  but 
■aoft  in  the  Diyine  essence;  or  he 
that  the  Father  was  one  person,  the 
other  person,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  a 
of  course  he  discarded  the  inherent 
ion  of  three  persons.  He  admitted 
rtoce  only  of  naineSf  and  of  some 
1  relations  to  creatures,  in  regard  to 
ramment  of  the  world  and  of  the 
;  and  he  ascribed  to  the  Son  those 
vhich  we  regard  as  the  personal  acts 
Father ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he 
1  to  the  Father  the  acts  and  the 
gi  of  the  Son.  Now  Dr.  Mosheim 
si^  that  SabeUius  taught  there  was 
r  divine  person;  but  he  maintains 
Mi  SabeUius  admitted  a  Trinity^  and 
difference  between  the  Father,  Son, 
Jy  Ghost ;  though  this  difference  was 
an  essential,  nor  a  personal  one;  the 
CArce  were  not  three  distinct  persons, 
«e  portions  of  the  divine  nature,  all 
tng  on  God,  and  at  the  same  time 
g  from  God,  and  from  each  other. 
irtion,  by  which  God  made  the  world. 
Father;  and  is  also  the  Father  of 


Christ,  inasmuch  as  it  formed  Him  in  the 
womb  of  Mary.  That  portion,  which  united 
itself  with  the  man  Christ,  in  order  to 
redeem  men,  is  the  Son ;  inasmuch  as  it 
dwelt  in  the  Son  of  God  (a  designation 
which  refers  to  his  miraculous  conception), 
and  by  him  gave  instruction,  wrought 
miracles,  and,  in  a  sense,  made  one  person 
with  him.  The  third  portion  of  the  diyine 
nature,  which  imparts  Ufe  to  aU  Uying 
beings,  enlightens  men,  regenerates  them, 
and  prompts  them  to  what  is  good,  is  the 
Holy  Ghost.  These  three  are,  in  one  yiew, 
separate  from  God;  but  in  another,  they 
are  united  with  Him.  After  a  critical 
examination  of  the  correctness  of  this  scheme, 
Dr.  Walch  cannot  fuUy  accord  with  the 
yiews  of  Mosheim.  He  therefore  states  the 
doctrine  of  SabeUius  thus :  the  ancients,  one 
and  all,  say,  that  the  Sabellian  system 
marred  the  true  doctrine  concerning  God, 
and  concerning  aU  the  throe  persons.  And 
so  it  appears  to  be  proved,  by  the  ancients, 
that  &ibeUianism  was  one  of  two  directly 
opposite  errors,  of  which  Arianism  was  the 
other ;  and  that  the  true  doctrine  occupied 
the  middle  ground  between  them:  indeed 
Arius,  by  pushing  his  opposition  to  SabeUius 
too  far,  was  led  into  ms  error.  It  hence 
foUows,  that  SabeUius,  who  did  not  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  made  too  Uttle  distinction  between 
them ;  whUe  Arius  made  the  distinction  too 
wide.  It  is  dear,  that  SabeUius  acknow- 
ledged but  one  person,  and  considered  the 
Son  of  Gk>d  as  not  being  a  distinct  person : 
so  that  he  could  not  have  taught  a  personal 
distinction  in  the  Trinity.  By  the  Word 
(A<fyof ),  SabeUius  understood  an  energy,  by 
which  the  man  Christ  performed  his  works. 
So  long  as  Christ  remained  on  earth,  this 
diyine  energy  was  in  him ;  but  afterwards  it 
ceased.  It  was  therefore  Uke  a  sunbeam, 
which  operates  on  bodies  and  produces  the 
effects  of  the  sun,  without  being  itself  a 
person.  So  also  is  it  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  operations 
of  God  in  men,  tending  to  farther  their 
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that  the  Suhellinyis  must  have  been  denomin  ated  by  the  ancients 
PatripassianSy  in  a  different  sense  of  the  word  from  that  in  which 
the  No'etia)i8  were  so  calledL  Yet  the  appellation  was  not  wholly 
improper. 

§  14.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Bery litis,  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  a  pious  and  learned  man,  taught  that  Chrwt,  before  he  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin,  liad  no  distinct  divinity,  but  only  that  of  the  Father. 
This  proposition,  if  we  duly  consider  what  is  reported  concerning  him 
]>y  the  ancients,  amounts  to  this,  that  Christ  had  no  existence  before 
lie  was  bom  of  Mary ;  that,  at  his  birth,  a  soul,  sprung  from  God 
himself,  and  consequently  superior  to  the  souls  of  all  men,  as  being 
actually  a  particle  of  the  divine,  nature,  entered  into  him,  and  was 
united  with  the  man.  Bevyllus  was  so  lucidly  and  energetically 
confuted  by  Origen,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Bostra,*  that  he  gave 
up  the  cause,  and  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,* 


knowledge  of  the  truth  and  thoir  advance- 
iiiont  in  virtue.  The  manner  of  God's 
jiuiting  forth  his  energy,  by  which  the  »Son 
was  produced,  and  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  still  produoe<l  and  continued,  the  ancients 
exprensed  by  the  words,  to  spread  out,  or 
txtmd  (irAoT^eff-doi,  protendere,  exh'ndere), 
to  send  forth  {'w4fjartaBm),  and  to  transform^ 
or  change  onvsfttrm  and  appearance  (fiera- 
fiop^M$M^  ficTcurxi7Auir/{Viy).  From  what 
lifts  now  l»een  statt"*!,  it  may  be  perceived 
how  Sabellius  could  have  taught  the  ex- 
istenc<<  of  three  ftrms  or  aspects  (rpta 
wp6(rwwa)  in  the  divine  essence,  without 
admitting  the  reality  of  three  different 
ptrnons ;  and  how  his  opposors  could  infer, 
that  he  admitted  but  one  distinction  under 
three  different  names.  The  greatest  difficulty 
is  in  this,  that  according  to  some  repre- 
K'ntations,  Sabellius  taught  there  was  a 
difference  or  separation  (haipttris)  between 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  but  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  he  maintaini-d 
such  a  unity  as  was  inconsistent  'with  it. 
This  difficulty  is  the  most  easily  surmounted, 
by  supposing  the  former  to  refer  to  an 
imagined  or  conceived  distinr-tion.  and  not 
any  real  one.  Such  are  Dr.  Walch's  views 
of  the  Sabellian  system ;  [and  very  similar 
are  those  of  Dr.  Neander,  Kirchengcsch.  i. 
pt.  ii.  p.  1018  —  1026.  TV.— Dr.  Walch 
thinks  that  Sabellius  ought  not  to  be  called 
a  Patripassian  ;  for  these  held  Clirist  to  be 
one  person,  in  whom  two  natures  were 
]HTsonally  unite<l;  and  believed  that,  not 
the  divine  nature  of  the  Son,  as  a  person, 
but  the  divine  nature  of  the  Father,  who 
was  the  only  person,  was  united  with  the 
human  nature  in  Christ.  Now  as  SaWlIius 
hi'ld  the  Son  to  be  no  real  part  of  the 
Father,  and  still  less  held  to  a  personal 
union  of  two  natures  in  Clirist,  he  cannot 
truly  be  called  a  Patripassian.  According 
to  Sabellius'  opinion,  Christ  was  a  mere 


man,  in  whom  resided  a  dinne  power,  that 
produced  those  effects  which  we  mud  «i 
the  acts  of  the  divine  miture  united  to  ths 
human.     Among  the  opposers  of  Sabelliai, 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  attracted  the  moft 
notice.     Yet  the  opposition  made  hr  thif 
bishop  was  not  satisfactory  to  aU.   Ofiennre 
passages  were  found  in  his  epistlei  agaiut 
the  Sabellians.    As  he  there  brought  fbrviid 
the  doctrine  of  Clirist's  incamatum,  aad 
from   that  dtnluccd  his  proof  of  the  ml 
distinction  between  the  Father  and  theSoo, 
he  was  understood  as  holding  that  the  Sim, 
in  so  far  as  he  was  a  divine  being,  ms  • 
creatid  one.  or  as  denying  that  the  Father 
and  the  Son  were  of  the   same  aaetut. 
Dionysius  defended  himself,   and  shtywcd 
that  he  had  been  munnderstood.     NatwitlH 
standing  this,  the  Arians,  after  his  dettli» 
claimed  him  as  on  their  side,  viiiich  obliged 
Athanasius  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of 
Dionysius  against  them.    Still  there  oob- 
tinued  to  be  some  to  whom  tliia  deHentt 
appeared  insufficient;  Basil  the  Grett  ii 
an  example.     There  can  be  no  doubt  thit 
Dionysius  thought  with  Athanasius  in  rrpaA 
to  the  Trinity,  but  he  used  the  langyage  of 
Arius.     In  regard  to  the  person  oj  Cirid, 
he    expressed    himself  in  the  manner  of 
Nestonus;   for  he  carried  the  distinction 
between  the  di\*ine  and  the  human  natoni 
of  Clirist  so  far,  as  wholly  to  exclude  ths 
former  from  a  participation  in  those  cfauM 
in  the  latter  which  were  the  result  ofw 
personal  union  of  the  two  natures.    Scs 
Waldi,  Hist.  Ketz.  ii.  p.  60—63.    &•«.] 

'  [A.D.  244.     Tr.] 

'  Eusebius,  H,  £.Ti.  20,  83.  Jerome,  if 
Viris  niustr.  c  60,  Socrates,  A  £  ill  7. 
Among  the  modems,  see  Jo.  Le  Clere,  An 
VriticcL,  vol  i.  pt.  ii.  sec.  L  c  14.  Chaufepied, 
NouiHau  Dictionnaire  Hist  Cn't.  i..  268, 
&c.  [See  Mosheim,  Comment,  de  Hebus^  4ie. 
p.  699,   &c.   and  Waleb,  Hht.   KtU.  H 
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,  Very  different  from  him^  both  in  morals  and  in  sentiment, 
ul  of  Samosata^  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  d^il  office  of  a  ducenariaa.^  He  was  a  man  fickle, 
,  and  arrogant,*  whose  novel  explanation  of  the  doctrine  upon 
ne  nature  and  Christ,  greatly  disquieted  the  eastern  church, 
»r  the  middle  of  this  century.  The  sect  which  embraced  his 
I,  were  called  PavMans  or  Paulianists.  So  far  as  can  be 
from  the  accounts  that  have  reached  us,  he  supposed  the 
d  the  Holy  Spirit  to  exist  in  God,  just  as  reason  and  the 
re  power  do  in  man ;  that  Christ  was  bom  a  mere  man ;  but 
I  wisdom  or  reason '  of  the  Father  descended  into  him  and 
;  him  to  teach  and  to  work  miracles ;  that  on  account  of  this 
f  the  divine  Word  *  with  the  man  Christ,  we  might  say  that 
iras  Ood,  though  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  He  so 
ed  his  real  sentiments  under  ambiguous  forms  of  speech,  that 
d  ecclesiastical  councils  were  wholly  unable  to  convict  him ; 
ast,  in  a  council  assembled  A.  d.  269,  Malchion,  a  rhetorician, 
m  from  his  evasions.  On  this  exposure  he  was  divested  of 
copal  office.^ 


.  Wak^  does  not  place  Berfllns 
16  heretics;  Vecaose  he  is  not 
e  with  obstinacy  in  his  eirors,  nor 
Uishing  a  sect  or  party ;  both  of 
)  necessary  to  constitute  a  heretic, 
ntiinents  little  is  known,  except 
laintained  that  Chri&t,  before  his 
m,  did  not  exist  as  a  divine  person ; 
ftar  his  incarnation,  he  was  a  man 
Qod,  namely  the  Father,  dwelt — 
B  assertion,  that  Beiyllns  repre- 
vwt  MM  possessing  a  aotU  denyed 
li-vine  essence,  is  a  mere  ooi^jectare 
oi  be  supported  by  proofl  8chl. — 
Kw^kengesch.  i,  1014,  &c  places 
wmoDg  that  dass  of  Patripassians 
idoredthe  personalitr  of  the  Son  of 
ngiiiating  from  a  radiatum  or  ema-' 
Ma  the  essence  of  God  into  a  human 
Ca  therefore  places  Berrlliia  and  Sar 
I  th*  same  dass.  2V.J 
i  dmeenarii  were  a  species  o£proeu-' 
t  the  emperors,  in  the  provinces, 
ilaiy  was  two  hundred  sestertia^ 
■eatertia,  equal  to  1614/.  lU.  Sd. 
'which  sum  these  officers  derived 
la  See  JHrm  Casnus,  lib.  liiL 
I,  Ckuidian,  c.  24,  and  Salmasius, 
a  Capitolinus,  Pertinax^  p.  125. 
Id's  AntiqiUtiea  of  Palmyra^  Lond. 
B^  p.  166,  &c.  it  appears,  that  this 
Boch  used  in  the  province  of  Syria, 
heim  conjectures  {Comment,  de 
^  pu  706)  that  Paul  obtained  it  by 

^enobia*  who  had  a  high  esteem 

8eJd~) 
bios,  a.  E,  vii.  30.     [Eusebius  here 
pious  extracts  from    the  circular 


letter  of  the  eouncil  which  condemned 
Paul,  and  ordained  Domnus  his  successor. 
The  council  characterise  Paul,  as  having 
risen  from  poverty  to  opulence,  by  extortion 
and  bribery;  as  proud  and  insolent  and 
ostentatious;  as  choosing  to  be  addressed 
by  his  civil  title,  and  appearing  in  public 
attended  by  guards  and  all  the  splendour  of 
worldly  rank;  as  affecting  splendour  and 
power,  and  abusing  authority  as  an  officer 
in  the  church  ;  as  intolerably  vain,  and 
coveting  the  adulations  of  the  multitude ;  aa 
decrying  the  fiithers  of  the  church,  exalting 
himself,  and  abolishing  the  hymns  in  common 
use,  and  appointing  women  to  singpsalms  in 
praise  of  himself;  as  sending  out  bishops 
and  presbyters  to  sound  his  praise^  and  to 
extol  him  as  an  angel  from  heaven;  as 
keeping  several  young  and  handsome  women 
near  his  person,  whom  he  enriched  with 
presents,  and  as  living  in  luxury  with 
them.     TV.] 

•  [Ahos.     IV.] 

♦  f  A^oi.     TV.] 

*  See  Epiatola  ConeiUi  Antioeheni  ad 
Paulum^  in  the  BiUiotheca  Pairum,  xi  302, 
ed.  Paris,  1644,  foL  and  Dionysii  Alex- 
andrini  Ep,  ad  Pavlum^  ibid.  p.  273,  and 
Decern  Pauli  Samasateni  QumstioneSf  ibid, 
p.  278.  [See  also  Mosheim,  Comment,  de 
Rebue,  ^  p.  701—718,  and  Waleh,  Met. 
Ketz.  ii  64-— 126.  From  the  last  writer, 
we  extract  the  following :  1.  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata  taught  that  there  is  but  one  Qod,  who 
in  the  Scriptures  is  denominated  the  Father. 
2.  He  did  not  deny,  that  the  Scriptures  epeak 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holv  Ghost  8.  What 
he  understood  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  do 
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§  16.  In  a  very  different  way,  some  minute  philosophers  in  Arahia, 
disciples  of  a  man  unknown,  marred  a  part  of  the  Christian  system. 
They  denied  the  soul  to  be  immwial ;  maintaining  that  it  died  with 
the  body,  and  that  it  would  be  resuscitated  with  it  by  the  power  of 
God.*  Tlie  believers  in  this  doctrine  were  called  Arabians^  froin 
the  country  in  which  they  lived.  Against  them  OrigeUj  being  sent 
for  from  E^>7)t,  disputed  with  such  success  in  a  full  council,  that  they 
renounced  tlu?ir  error. 

§  17.  Among  the  sects  which  arose  in  this  century,  I  shall  place 
the  Novatiavs  last.  They  did  not,  indeed,  corrupt  religion  itself,  but 
by  the  severity  of  the  discipline  to  which  they  adhered  a  lamentable 
schism  was  produced.  Kovatiaii,^  a  presbyter  in  the  church  of 
Kome,  a  man  of  learning  and  eloquence,  but  stem  and  austere,' 
maintained  that  such  as  had  fallen  into  the  more  heinous  sins,  and 
especially  such  as  had  denied  Christ  during  the  Decian  persecution, 
ought  never  to  be  received  again  into  the  chiurch.  Most  of  the  other 
]»resl)yters,  as  well  as  Coimelkia,  whose  influence  was  very  greats 
were  of  a  different  opinion.  Hence,  in  the  year  250,  when  a  new 
bishop  was  to  be  chosen  at  Rome,  in  place  of  Fabian,  Novatian 
strenuously  opposed  the  election  of  Coimelius,  He  was  nevertheless 
chosen,  and  Novatian  withdrew  from  communion  with  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  CoimeliuSy  in  a  council  holden  at  Rome,  ▲•  n.  251, 
excommunicated  Novatian  and  his  adherents.  Novaiian,  therefore, 
founded  a  new  sect  in  which  he  was  the  first  bishop.  This  sect  had 
many  adherents,  who  were  pleased  with  the  severity  of  its  discipline; 
and  it  continued  to  flourish  in  many  parts  of  Christendom  until  die 
jiftk  century.     The  principal  coadjutor  of  Novatian  in  this  schism 


not  know;  and  Moslipim  has  attempted 
to  supply  this  dofect  by  a  mere  conjecture. 
4.  Concerning  the  jyord  and  the  Wisdom  of 
God,  ho  has  spoken  largely:  but  whether 
he  distingmshed  between  the  Word  in  God 
(A^ryos  iyhd0*TOs)  and  the  Word  prodiwed 
from  God  {tiAyoi  irpo^piKhs^  is  doubtful. 
6.  This  Word  or  Wisdom  in  God,  is  not  a 
Fubutance  or  a  i^rson,  6.  But  it  is  in  the 
divine  mind,  as  reason  is  in  men.  7.  Christ 
was  a  mire  man,  8.  He  first  began  to  exist, 
when  he  was  bom  of  Mary.  9.  Yet  in  this 
man  dwelt  the  di\-ine  Word  or  Wisdom; 
and  it  was  operative  in  Him.  10.  The 
union  commenced,  when  Christ  was  con- 
coi veil  in  the  womb  of  Mar}'.  11.  By  means 
of  this  Wisdom  of  God  in  him,  Christ  grsi- 
dually  acquired  his  knowledge  and  his  prac- 
tical virtues.  By  it,  he  became  at  once  God 
and  the  Afem  of  God;  yet  both,  in  an  im- 
proper sense  of  the  terms.  —  From  this 
account  it  appears,  that  Photinus,  in  the 
next  age,  came  very  near  to  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata,  not  indeed  in  his  statements  and  ex- 
pressions, but  rather  in  his  grand  error, 
namely,  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  and 
sii]K?rior  to  otluT  men  only  on  account  of  his 
preeminent  gifts.     ScM.] 


*  Eusebius,  ff,  K  vi.  37.  [SeeHothaoi, 
Comvunt,  de  Rebus^  jv,  p.  718,  and  Wald, 
Hist.  Ketz.  ii.  167—171.  As  EaspUv^ 
our  only  authority,  gives  a  Tery  brief  anoont 
of  this  sect,  the  learned  in  modern  times  hiTS 
entertained  two  opinions  conceming  th«r 
svstem.  Some  suppose  that  they  hdd  thtt 
the  soul,  though  immaterial,  tl^rpt  while  the 
body  is  in  the  grave ;  which,  howerer.  tbt 
words  of  Eusebius  seem  to  contradict,  fbc 
they  describe  the  soul  as  dying,  and  Mm 
diss(*lved  with  tht  body,  avt^tanBw^maf  rJa 
aJilULOi  KOI  ffw^io^B^tptaBoi.  Othen  vnppOM^ 
mon*  correctly,  that  they  were  ChnstiiD 
materialists,  who  reg^arded  the  soul  as  being 
B.partofthehody,  ibidMosheim  coxyectnxe^ 
that  their  error  originated  from  their  cob- 
bining  the  Epicurean  philosophy  with  Chxis- 
titinitv.     8chl.'\ 

'  [The  Greeks  always  write  his  name 
Novatus  or  Navatus :  but  the  Latins  gene- 
rally write  it  Novatianua ;  perhaps  to  dis- 
tinguish him  firom  Novatus  of  Car^age^  the 
names  being  really  the  same.     TV.] 

•  [These  traits  of  character  he  perh^w 
owed  to  the  Stoic  philosophy,  to  which  some 
have  supposed  him  addicted.  See  Wakh, 
I.  c.  p.  195.     Schl,] 
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\Hxtue,  a  presbyter  of  Carthage,  who  fled  to  Rome  during  the 
this  controversy,  in  order  to  escape  the  anger  and  condemna- 
Chfprian^  his  bishop,  with  whom  he  liad  a  violent  quarrel.* 


^  Hist.  Kets,  ii.  220,  &&,  after 
the  original  acconnts,  gives  the 
connected  riew  of  those  evente. 
amber  of  those  who,  in  the  Decian 
n,  had  fallen  from  their  sted- 
laylng  aft^'rwards  rejpented  of  their 
aougnt  to  be  admitted  again  to 
an,  gave  rise  to  the  question  of 
i,  how  they  ought  to  be  treatetL 
!Opal  chair  at  Rome  was  at  that 
Qt,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
ind  the  clergy  were  divided  in  re- 
i»  question,  some  advocating  mild, 
I  more  rigorous  measures.  Among 
was  Novat-ian,  among  the  fonner 
;  both  of  them  elders  in  the  church 
On  the  side  of  Novatian  wore 
ifMsors ;  that  is,  persons  who  hnd 
arious  corporeal  punishments  dur- 
■aecu  tiuu  without  denving-the  fatit  h ; 
r  were  haughty  and  overbearing 
heir  fallen  brethren.  While  this 
18  in  agitation  at  Rome,  news  came 
:hage,  that  the  lapsed  then^  would 
id  again,  but  only  after  enduring  a 
Mse ;  tliough,  if  in  imminent  danger 
and  they  desired  it,  they  might  bo 

0  the  church.  And  these  princi- 
ajmroved  at  Rome,  in  an  epistle 
by  Novatian  (inter  Epistttlas  Cynr. 
jfom  came  on  the  election  of  a 
Borne ;  and  here  the  two  parties 
led.  Novatian  solemnly  declared 
id  not  desire  the  office ;  and  Cor- 

1  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  voten. 
Somelius  was  one  of  the  milder 
b  only  Novatian,  but  also  the  ron- 
id  several  of  the  elders,  wen*  dis- 
with  his  election;  and,  it  would 
inted  themselves  from  him.  Al)out 

Novatus  arrived  from  Carthage. 
ilen  out  with  Cyprian,  his  bishop, 
.ps  knew  that  Cyprian  was  a  friend 
na;  but  the  former  did  not  commit 
Cornelius  acquaint<^  Cyprian  with 
n.  Information  had  alreadyrouehed 

that  Cornelius  was  not  approved 
Borne ;  and  Cyprian  did  not  ven- 
Dce  to  declare  in   his  fuvour,  but 

African  biNhons,  Culdonius  and 
18%  to  Rome,  witn  a  letter  jiddresseil, 
nelins,  as  bishop,  but  to  the  clergy 
1  to  the  n<>ighbouring  bishops  who 
ent  at  the  election.  The  Cornelian 
lin  stated,  that  his  election  w:is 
and  the  African  envoys,  with  two 
t>m  Rome  who  accompanied  them 
med  the  same  thing.  Hereupon 
waa  recognised  at  Carthago  as 
Bome.    But  at  Rome  the  business 

I. 


was  not  so  easily  setthrd.      The  dissatisfied 
pirty  urgetl  a  new  election ;  an<l  Novatus 
and  Evarlstus  were  the  most  suitable  persons 
to  persuade  Novatian  to  consent  to  receive 
ordination.   Three  bishops  were  dniwn  from 
some  small  towns  in  Italy,  and  by  deception 
induced  to  perform  this  act,  which  was  also 
performed  at  an  unufiual  hour.     Novatian 
appears  t«  have  reluftantly  wnsentt^d  to  it, 
but  he  afterwards  endeavoiwt'd  to  support 
himself  in  office.     He  sent  letters  every- 
wliere,   an<l    twice  despatched    envoys   to 
Africa.     These  could  get  no  hearing  from 
Cyprian  and  his  adherent.s,  yet  their  mission 
was  not  without  effiict.     In  other  countries, 
likewise,  he  found  ])ersons  who  considenKl 
his  dis.«^tisfaction  with  Comcliu.s,  and  with 
his  conduct  towanls  the  lapseil,  as  being 
well  foundciL     In  tbe  mean  time  Cornelius 
heM  a  council  at  Rome,  whii'h  approved  of 
the  milder  principles  of  discipline.  Novatian 
was  present,  and  resihted  those  principles 
before  the  council ;  but  he  was  excommuni- 
cated by  it,  together  witli   liis    adherents. 
This  caused  his  party  to  diminish,  many  of 
his  friends  choosing  rather  to  l>e  on  the 
stronger  (side :  and  hence  he  was  induced, 
when  administering  the  sacrament  of  the 
supper  to  his  followers,  to  make  them  pro- 
mise not  to  forsake  him.     Schl. — The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  dissensions  at  Carthage 
is  extracted  from  Mosheim's  Comment,  de 
Ih'bifit,  tjv.  fl  xiii.  p.  497,  &c.  and  §  xiv.  p. 
603,  &c.     Novatus,  a  presbyter,  Inifore  the 
Decian   persecution,    had    aisagri>ed    with 
Cyprian,  his   bishop,  and  fonned  a  piirty 
ag:iiust  him.     According  to  the  repn\senta- 
tions  of  his  adversaries,  Novatus  was  not 
only  arrogants  factious,  vain,  and  rash,  but 
also  chargeable   with   many   oflfences   and 
crimes.     Cyprian  therefore  resolved  to  brin^j; 
him  to  trial.  The  day  wasap|>ointed ;  but  the 
im|H'rial  edict  [for  the  persecution]  inter- 
vened ;  an<l  as  Cyprian  was  obliged  to  retina 
into  concealment,  Novatus  continued  safe  in 
his  office.  While  Cyprian  was  in  n^tirement, 
and  the  Afriean  majxistrates  fiercely  perse- 
cuting the  Cliristians,  these  contests  wero 
suspended.  But  when  tlie  stonn  from  without 
was  past,  and  ('yprian  was  preparing  to  n'- 
turn,  Novatus,  fearing  tliat  tlu-  liishop  would 
renew  the  pros<rution,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  raise  a  party  against  the  bishop,  wliieli 
would   prevent    his    return,    and    deprive 
him  of  the  |x>wer  of  doing  him  harm.     By 
means  of  Felioissinius,  therefore,  whom  he 
had  made  his  deacon,  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  bishop,  Novatus  alienated  a  part  of 
the   church   from   Cyprian.      Felicissimu-s 
aided  by  one  Augendus,  prevented  the  exe- 
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§   18.  Ivcspccting  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  £dth, 
there  was  no  disagreement  between  the  NovcUians  and  other  Chris- 
tians.    Tlieir  peculiarity  was  that  they  would  not  receive  into  the 
church  persons  who,  after  being  baptized,  fell  into  the  greater  sin& 
They  did  not,  liowever,  exclude  them  from  all  hopes  of  eternal  salva- 
tion.    They  considered  the  Christian  church,  therefore,  as  a  society 
of  innocent  persons,  who,  from  their  entrance  into  it,  had  defiled 
themselves  with  no  sin  of  any  considerable  magnitude ;  and  hence  it 
followed  that  all  associations  of  Christians  which  opened  the  door  for 
the  return  of  gross  offenders,  were  in  their  view  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  true  churches.     And  hence  they  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Cathariy  that  is,  the  pure;  and  what  was  still  more,  they  rebaptized 
such  as  came  over  to  tliem  from  the  Catholics,     For  such  influence 
liad  the  error  which  they  embraced  upon  their  own  minds,  that 
they  believed  tlie  baptism  of  churches  admitting  the  lapsed,  quite 
impotent  for  conveying  remission  of  sins.^ 


ciition  of  the  plans  of  the  bishop  in  regard 
to  the  poor.  Many  of  the  people  came  oyer 
to  his  party,  and  also  five  presbyters,  who 
had  long  been  at  variance  with  Cyprian. 
This  turbulent  party  were  able  to  retard  a 
little,  but  not  to  prevent,  the  return  of 
Cyprian.  After  some  delay,  which  prudence 
dictated,  the  bisliop  returned  to  Carthage ; 
and  having  assembled  a  council  on  the 
subject,  especially  of  the  lapsed,  punished 
the  temerity  of  his  adversaries,  and  excom- 
municated Felicissimus,  with  the  five  pres- 
byters his  associates.  Novatus  was  not  of  the 
number,  as  he  was  absent,  having  fled  to 
Homo  as  soon  as  he  found  Cyprian  would 
come  to  Carthage.  The  excommunicated 
persons,  despising  tho  censure  passed  on 
them,  instituted  a  new  church  at  Carthage, 


in  opposition  to  Cyprian,  and  established 
as  the  bishop  of  it  Fortunalus,  one  of  the 
presbyters  whom  Cyprian  had  condemnei 
But  the  party  had  more  resolution  thai 
ability,  and  the  schism  was  probably  extin- 
guished not  long  after  its  birth;  for  no 
mention  is  made  of  its  progress  by  aoy  d 
the  fathers.     2VJ 

*  Eusebiua,  H.  E,  rl  43.  Cyprian,  n 
various  of  his  Epistles,  as  Ep.  49,  52,  te 
G^br.  Albaspinaeus,  Ohservat,  Ecclrs.  Jib. 
ii.  c.  20,  21.  Jos.  Aug.  Orsi,  de  Criminm 
Capita/,   infer  vcUres  Christ.  AbaoltOifM, 

254,  &c    Steph.   Kenckel,  de  Etni' 
Jomtiana,  Argentor.  1651,  4to.    [Moshom 
Commait.  de  Hebus,  jv.  p.  612 — 537,  vi  -1 
Walch,  Hist,  Kctz.  ii.  186—288.    &*t] 
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PROSPEROUS  AND  THE   ADYEBSE  ETENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

*al  8t.ate  of  Christians  at  the  beg:innijig  of  the  oentary  —  §2.  Persecution  of 
1  —  §  3.  The  causes  and  the  seyeritj  of  it  —  §  4.  The  Christian  cause  reduced 
extremities  —  {5.  Tranquillity  restored  on  the  accession  of  Constantino  to 
power  —  §  6.  Defeat  of  Maxentius  —  §  7,  8.  Different  opinions  concerning 
of  Const4intine  —  §  9.  The  cross  seen  by  him  in  the  heavens  —  §  10.  Persecu- 
cinius —  §  11.  State  of  the  church  under  the  sons  of  Constantino  the  Great 
Julian  persecutes  the  Christians — §  13.  His  character  —  |  14.  The  Jews 
>  rebuild  their  temple  i»  Tain  —  §  15.  State  of  the  church  after  the  death  of 
§  16.  Remains  of  the  pagans  —  §  17.  Efibrts  of  the  philosophers  against 
ity — §  18.  Injuries  it  receiyed  from  them — §  19.  Propagation  of  Christianity 
e  Armenians  —  §  20.  The  Abyssiiiians  and  Geoigians  —  §  21.  The  Qotha 
'he  Gauls  —  §  23.  The  causes  of  so  many  reyolutions  —  §  24.  Seyere  peisecu- 
'ersia. 


T  I  may  not  place  asunder  needlessly  facts  intfmately  con- 
th  each  other,  I  am  determined  to  exhibit  whatever  of  good 
ill  the^Cliristians  in  this  century,  not  separately,  as  heretofore, 
)intly,  following  as  much  as  possible  the  order  of  time. 
J  century  began,  the  Roman  empire  had  four  sovereigns ; 
two  were  superior  to  the  others,  and  bore  the  title  of  Au- 
lamely,  Diocletian,  and  Maodmianua  Herculius :  the  two 
>vereigns,  who  bore  the  title  of  CeeaarSy  were  Conatardius 
and  Galeriua  JUcudmiunua.  Under  these  four  [associated] 
the  face  of  Christian  affairs  was  tolerably  happy.'  Diodetian, 


B,  H.  K  yiii.  1.  [Eusebius  here 
e  prosperous  state  of  the  Chris- 
:heir  consequent  security  and 
imperial  palaces  were  full  of 
nd  no  one  hindered  them  from 
fessing  Christianity.  From 
men  were  chosen  to  the  offices 
oundllors,  pioyincial  goyemors, 


magistrates,  and  generals.  The  bishops  and 
other  clergy  were  held  in  honour,  eyen  by 
those  who  adhered  to  the  old  religion  of  the 
state.  And  the  number  of  Christians  was 
seen  to  be  increasing  daily.  Hence  in  all 
the  cities  spacious  buildings  were  erectc<l 
for  public  worship,  in  which  the  people  as- 
sembled without  fear :  and  they  had  nothing 
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th(>u<i;li  siipcTsiitioiis,  indulji^cd  no  hatred  towards  the  Christians.* 
ConstfDitias  Chl<n'iis,  followiii<^  only  the  dictates  of  reason  in  matters 
of  Fi'li^ion,  was  averse  from  tlie  popular  idolatry,  and  friendly  to 
tlie  Cliristians.^  The  pa<^n  priests,  therefore,  from  well-grounded 
fears,  lest  Cliristianity,  to  their  great  and  lasting  injury,  shoidd  spread 
its  triumph  far  and  wide,  endeavoured  to  excite  Diocletian,  whom 
tlioy  knew  to  be  ]»oth  timid  and  credulous,  by  means  of  feigned 
oracles  and  other  impostures,  to  make  war  upon  the  Christians.^ 

§  2.  These  artifices  not  succeeding  very  well,  they  made  use  of  the 
otl)er  emperor,  (ralcriua  Ma^iyyiiiUius^  who  was  also  son-in-law  of 
Dlvcldian,  to  effect  their  purpose.  Tliis  cruel  man,  who  knew 
nothing  Init  military  matters,  was  impelled  partly  by  niitural  incli- 
nation, partly  by  his  mother,  a  most  superstitious  woman,  and  partly 
l»y  th(i  pagan  priests,  to  work  incessantly  upon  his  father-in-law,  till 
he  obtained  an  edict  from  him  at  Nicomedia,  in  the  year  303,  by  which 
tlie  temples  of  the  Christians  were  to  ])e  demolished,  their  sacred 
books  Committed  to  the  flames,  and  themselves  deprived  of  all  civil 
rights  and  honours,^    This  Jirst  edict  spared  the  lives  of  the  Cliristians ; 


to  wiali  for,  uulos.s  it  were  that  ouo  or  more 
of  the  eiu|uTord  iiiighl  embrace  their  reli- 
gion.    Sth/.\ 

*  [He  liad  Christ i tins  in  liis  court,  wlio 
un(loi*sto()»l  liow  to  lead  him,  and  who  would 
probably  have  brought  him  to  ronouuiH'  ido- 
latry, had  not  tlie  KUjxge.stions  of  their  ene- 
mies ]>revailed  with  him.  His  wife  Prisea 
was, in rrality,aeonci'alotl Christian;  an<laIso 
hi"*  daujihter  Valeria,  the  wife  of  (ralerius 
jVIaximianu.s.  S^e  Ijaetantius,  dc  Mortihus 
Piratcuturum,  c.  15.     »Sk'A/.] 

^  [Sonhi  go  Btill  further,  and  make  him 
to  have  been  actually  a  Christian.  Hut 
from  the  r(»prest'iitation.s  of  Kusebius,  //.  E. 
viii.  13,  no  more  can  be  inferred,  than  that 
he  was  dis])Osed  to  look  favourably  upon  the 
Christian  religion.     &.hl.^ 

'  EnHcbius.  ih'  Vita  Constantiui,  ii.  50. 
Lactnntius  Inst  it  ui.  l)i>'inar.  iv.  27,  and 
(h  Mortihi.s  Ptn<f  cuter,  e.  10.  [Accord- 
ing to  Ku.«!ebius,  1.  c.,  it  was  re[»ortcd  to  tlie 
emj)ert)r,  tliat  the  r)raeli»  of  Ap(»lIo  had  de- 
claro<l,  he  was  prevented  fn»m  giving  tnie 
responses  h/  thv  rujhteoH.s  men  on  ihr  earth  ; 
and  this  the  })agan  priests  interi)rete(l,  when 
questitmed  by  the  emperor,  with  reference 
to  the  Christians.  According  to  Laetantius, 
uhi  svpra,  while  Diocletian  was  at  Antioch. 
in  the  year  302,  tlie  priests  who  insj)ected 
the  entrails  of  th(i  consecrated  victims,  tle- 
clared,  that  they  were  interrupted  in  their 
pr«^2;nosticatiims  by  tlie  sign  of  the  cross 
made  by  several  of  the  emperor's  servants. 

*  Ijactantius,  rfe  Mi^rtih.  Ptrsrcutor.  c. 
11.  Eusebius,  //.  FJ.  viii.  2.  [This  perse- 
cution should,  properly,  be  named  that  of 
Oalerius  Maximianus,  and  not  that  of  Dio- 
cletian.    For  Diocletinu  had  much  the  least 


hand  in  it ;  and  ho  resigned  his  authority 
before  the  pcrsecuticiu  had  continued  quite 
two    years ;    moreover,    Gnlcrius,    in    hit 
edict  for  putting  an  end  to  the  porsccution, 
a  little  before  his  death,  acknowledges  that 
he  hiniiM'lf  was  the  author  of  it.     Si^  Eo*e- 
bius,   //.  E.  Anii.  17.  and  Lactantius,  dt 
Mortih.   Pt-rsfcntffr.   c.    34.    Romulia,  tbe 
mother  of  GaleriuK,  who  was  a  veiy  super- 
stitious and  haughty  woman,  andwbovii 
offended    that   tlie   Christians   would  not 
allow  her  to  be  present  when  they  cele- 
brated the  Lord's  supper,  contributed  to 
intlame  the  rago  of  her  son  againM  them 
Perhaps  ako  the  Platonic  pUilosophen  hid 
some  influ^'nee  in  exciting  the  empenc'i 
hc»>'tility;  for   they  represented   the  manj 
sect.•^  among  the  Clirifttians  in  amostodkNit 
light,  and  taxed  them  with  having  apneta- 
tised  from  the  religion  of  the  early  Chr»- 
tians.     Eu.sebius,  H.  .£;.  viii.  17.     Butp^- 
litical  considerations  may  have   influenced 
him.     Oalerius  contemplate  getting  rid  of 
his  colleagues,  and  making  himself  si^e  em- 
peror.    Tlic  Christians,  who  were  attached 
to  Constantiiuj  Chlonis  and  his  sou,  seemed 
to  him  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  destgu; 
and  he  wished  to  weaken  their  poww,  or 
rather  to  annihilate  it,   aa  far    as  fn^ 
ticablc.     But  Diocletian  was   not  dispoaed 
to  further  his  cruel  project.     He  was  wiUins 
t(*.exclude  (Christians  from  the  palace  and 
the  anny,  and  to  compel  all  who  served  him 
at  court  or  in  the  armies  to  offer  saeriflcei 
to  the  g(xls :  but  not  to  suspend  over  thai 
penal  laws  and  executions.     Galerius  WoaU 
liavr  had  them  all  brought  to  the  sraka. 
A  council  was  colled,  composed  of  leaned 
civilians  and  ofllcers  in   the  army,  which 
declared  against  the   Christians.     To  thii 
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Diocletian  was  averse  from  slaughter  and  bloodshed.  Yet  it 
3d  many  Christians  to  be  put  to  death,  particularly  those  who 
cd  to  deliver  up  their  sacred  books  to  the  magistrates.^  Seeing 
many  Christians^  among  whom  were  even  bishops  and  priests, 
der  to  save  Ufe,  gave  up  the  books  and  sacred  things  in  their 
ssion.  These  were,  however,  charged  with  sacrilege  by  others 
leater  constancy,  and  branded  with  the  ignominious  name  of 
litora.* 

3.  Not  long  after  the  publication  of  this  first  edict,  two  confla- 
3ns  broke  out  in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia ;  which  their  enemies 
laded  Diocletian  to  believe  were  kindled  by  Christians.  Hence 
dered  many  of  them  in  that  city  to  be  tortured  and  punished  as 
idiaries.'  Nearly  at  the  same  time  there  were  insurrections  in 
jnia  and  in  Syria ;  and  as  their  enemies  charged  the  blame  of 

also  upon  tlie  Christians,  the  emperw  hj  sl  new  edict  ordered 
shops  and  ministers-  of  holy  things  to  be  thrown  into  prison ; 
>y  a  third  edict,  soon  after,  he  ordered  that  all  these  prisoners 
d  be  compelled  by  tortures  and  punishments  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
odfl ;  ^  for  he  hoped,  if  the  bishops  and  teachers  were  once  over- 
,  that  the  Christian  churches  would  follow  their  example.      A 

multitude,  accordingly,  of  excellent  men,  in  every  part  of  the 
m  empire,  Gaul  only  excepted,  which  Constantius  Chlorus 
med,*  either  suffered  capitally,  or  were  sent  to  the  mines. 

iDfHierocles,  the  goTemorof  Bithynia,  *  Eusebiufl,./^.  E.  >-iii.  6,  and  de  Mart//- 
m  who  afterwazds  wrote  against  the  ribus  Pafastiiup. —  [Some  probability  might 
msa,  contributed  not  a  little.  But  b«  attached  to  the  charge  against  the  Chris- 
tum would  not  jet  giye  up  entirely,  tians,  from  the  fact  that  inconBiderato  zeal 
mid  confoilt  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  sometimes  led  them  to  deeds  which  had  an 
a;  which  likewise  directed  the  ex-  aspect  of  rebellion.  At  the  commencement 
on  of    the    Christians.      But   even  of  this  persecution,  for  example,  a  very  re- 

ooald  not  move-  the  superstitious  spectable  Christian  tore  down  the  imperial 

V  to  the  extreme  of  cruelty.     He  edict  against  the  Christians,  which  was  set 

i  indeed  a  persecution,,  but  it  was  up  in  a  public  place.     Eusebius,  H,  E.  viii. 

t  no  blood.     It  commenced  with  the  5.     ScM.] 

turn  of  the  Christian  temple  at  Nico-  *  Lactantius^  .da  Moriih.   Pcrsccutornm, 

and  the  burning  of  the  books  found  c  Id.     Eusebius,./]'.  E.  riii.  13,  18.     [Con- 

fiee  Mosheim,  Comment,  de  Rebus  stantius  Chlorus  presided  over  Spain  and 
mmor.  ^c.  n.  916»— 922.  ScM.']  Britain,  as  well  as  GauL  In  Spain  there 
igttstine,  Breviculu8  coUat.  cum  Do-  were  some  martyrs ;  for  Constantius  not 
r,  c.  16,  17,  in  his  0pp.  ix.  387,  390,  being  present  in  person  could  not  prevent 
Inze.  Misctl/an.  ii.  77,  92.  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  decree  of  the 
Catos  Milevit.  de  Schismate  DonatUU  senior  cmporor.  But  in  Gaul,  where  he 
.8,  p.  13,  ed,  Du  Pin.  wjvs  present,  he  favoured  the  Christians,  as 
sebiuB,  H.  K  viii.  6.  Lactantius,  de  much  as  sound  policy  would  permit.  lie 
.  Pierstvutor.  c.  14.  Constantine  the  suffored  some  of  the  churches  to  be  demo- 
s' ad  Sanctorum  CiXtnm,  c.  25. —  lished,  and  most  of  tliem  to  be   shut  up. 

the   second   conflagration,  Galorius  And  when  the  last  edict  of  Galerius  against 

oomedia,  pretending  to  l>e  afraid  of  the   Christians    was   ]>roniuIg}ited,   he   en- 

mwnt  up  by  the  Christians.     Dioclc-  joined   upon   all  his  Cliristian  s(?rvants  to 

ID  compelled  his  wife  and  daughter  relinquish  either  their  mode  of  worsliip  or 

iflce ;  and  caused   many   Christians  their  offices ;    and   when   they   had   made 

household  and  court  to  be  cut  off,  their  election,  he  deprived  all  those  of  tlieir 

ntfaimus,  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  offices  who  resolved  to  adhere  to  Christian 

my  of  the  clergy  and  common  Chris-  worship,  and  retained  the   others  in   his 

»  undergo  cruel  deaths,  because  they  sen-ice.     /SeA/.] 

to  sacrifice.    Schl.] 
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§  4.  In  the  second  year  of  tliis  persecution,  A. D.  304,  Diocletian 
]>ul»lisluMl  Ji  fctirtit  edict,  at  the  instigation  of  his  son-in-law  and  of 
other  enemies  to  tli«'  Cliristian  name.  The  magistrates  were  now 
dir(»cte(l  to  make  fn'(*  use  of  torture  f(»r  forcing  all  Christians  into 
worship  of  tlie  puis.*  Th(*se  orders  being  strictly  obeyed  by  men  in 
jM.wer,  tlie  (hristian  church  wjis  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.' 
(tiilerius  Ma.ciiniauup^  therefore,  no  longer  hesitated  to  disch>se  the 
gecn-t  designs  that  he  liad  long  entertained.'  He  retpiired  his  father- 
in-law/  together  with  his  colh'ague  Maximlanua  Herculiua^  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  ])ower,  and  constituted  hims^^lf  emperor  of  the 
Kast,  leaving  the  West  to  Coiuftanthia  Chlonia^  whose  he:dth  he 
knew  to  be  intirm.  He  also  associated  with  him  in  the  governmeut 
two  assistants,  of  his  own  clu)oHiug;  namely,  Mnnciminus^  his  sister*^ 
son,  an«l  jSVvy'/  /'« :  I'xcluding  altogether  Constanll nf*/^  afterwards 
styled  fltf  (iirat^  the  son  of  Conafaiifius  Ckhn^us.  This  revolution 
in  the  Koman  g(»venmient  restored  peace  to  the  Chrintians  in  the 
western    provinces,    which    were   under    Cimatanthis;^  but    in   the 


*  Eus«'l»iii!^.  fft  ^f'ntffr.  PtiltrsftHfr,  c.  3. 
-  [Pioilflian  m;is  not  \vt  willing  the 
CliriMiaiis  shmilil  Ik' j»ut  to  <l«Mth  outrijlit  ; 
his  (i.iU^rs  ti»  the  pivmioi-K  wi-n*,  that  thry 
8h«niUl  romiH-l  thr  ChrMiaus.  hy  all  kiiuU 
of  o«>riK»n'al  MitVrrint!».  tM^ivf  hdiionrtn  th4' 
jiihIs.  Knsrliius,  d<  Vitti  Cfin^tiintiui,  \\. 
f»l.  I*ii'tantiiis.  hmtittit.  Dinmir.  v.  11. 
Eii<«h.  //.  K.  ix.  9.  and  viii.  12.  Ilriico,  ao- 
conliiiL'  with  tin-  i.li>iM)Mition  of  thr  8i'Vi-nil 
p.)v«  mors,  was  tht-  rx^rutioii  of  thr  impe- 
rial .-.lilt.  Sdiim'  imly  smt  tlu-  Cliristiaiis 
iiiti>  iKinishnirnt.  wlhii  llu*  attini|»t  to  iiiako 
tlinn  (►tr«r  sarritin's  laihil.  Othrrs  tli- 
i.rivrtl  thi'iii  of  an  lyo.or  hum  tl  on*-  of 
thfir  tVft  hy  huniintr  it;  !>"'i  oIIhtk  rx- 
]MM<1  lln-mto  wihl  lMji>ts;  or  laiMnitcd 
thrir  luKlifs  witli  inin  h«)t)ks.  or  with  the 
80<»ur}ii»,  an«l  aftrn^aiils  s-prinkh*!  vir.trar 
an«l  K\lt  <»n  thr  wonn«ls,  or  dn*|»iM-tl  nu  Itx.l 
ha.l  into  thrni.  In  Phr>;:ia,  a  \\h«)h' 
city  witliall  its  inhabitants  was  Inirnt  to 
ash  IS.  hi'caux'  not  an  imliviilual  in  it  wouhl 
va«Tilior.  Lact  ant  ills,  In  ft  it.  Dh'imir.  v. 
11.  S)nic  Christians  also  hrouj^ht  di'ath 
iH)on  th«-msfl\vs,  hy  ho'.ilin::  nlijrioiis  nwit- 
in^H  mntrary  to  tlir  i-niiM-nVs  prf»hihititin. 
or  hy  voluntarily  pn'vi-ntin;:  thi-nisHvi-s 
lrf>fi»n-  the  jrnvrrnors,  and  n-qurstinj;  to  ho 
niai-tyrrd.  Sulpitius  Srvcrus,  Hint,  isicrn, 
ii.  32.  un.l  Eusih.  <h-  Mart. Pa/,  o.  3.     ^7//.] 

«  Lactantiiis.  Ivftit.  Divimir.  hv.c.  11.-  - 
[StP'anisof  Cliristian  hlood  lh)Wi-<l  in  all  tho 
pn)vinc«H  of  tho  Roman  trnjiire  cxropt  Gaul. 
Evirj'whoro  the  Christian  trmph's  lay  in 
ruinn,  and  all  assi-mhlics  for  worship  w«rt? 
BUHp<»n(Utl.  Till'  maj(»r  part  hatl  fursakon 
the  provinocp,  and  taken  rofujjre  anionj^  tho 
barhariaDH.  Such  as  were  unaMo  or  un- 
willing to  do  tluH,  kept  themsrlvfs  ronci^alt'd, 
and  wore  afraid  for  their  livi^  if  they  ap- 
piareil  in  public.    The  miDistors  of  Christ 


were  cither  Blain,  or  mutilated  and  sent  to 
tho  mines,  or  l>anii»hed  tlic  country.  Tbf 
avaricious  magistrates  and  judges  had  Sfin-d 
u]H^n  nearly  all  their  chun'h  pro|)orfy  unJ 
their  ]irivato  jtowessionn.  ^lany,  throng 
dread  of  undergoing  tortuns  had  madeairay 
with  tJii'irown  lives,  and  many  had  n|<i.Ht»- 
tisi-il  fmm  thu  faith  ;  and  what  remainiil  of 
the  C-hristian  community,  conxitnted  of  a  fcv 
weak,  ]KM)r,  and  timorous  persons.  ScU.] 
'  |a.ii.  305.     Tr.] 

*  [Di<H'letian.     7r.] 

*  LaetuntiiLs,  <lt  MortiK  1\  rsicvtur,  c.  IS, 
20.--  |(ialerius  was  iu  more  fear  of  the 
young  prince  Const  ant  ine.  than  of  his  father 
Constantius;  tho  latter  lieing  a  nuM  and 
sickly  sovereign,  while  Constant  ine  was  of 
an  anh'Ut  ti-m^it^ramont,  andgrvntlylieloved 
l»y  the  {KMiple  and  tlio  soldien.  Yet  lialvriu 
had  this  princi>  in  his  imwer;  for  ho  de* 
taini'il  him  at  his  court  m  Nicomodia,  and, 
if  he  found  occasion,  might  hare  put  hin 
out  of  liis  way  by  assaiwination,  or  aoiiie 
other  means.  Indeed,  Galfrios  attempted 
this,  eH)HH'ialIy  in  the  year  3(Mi.  Lactantiai^ 
tit-  Mortib.  PiTffnttor.  c.  24.  But  Constan- 
tino saved  himself  by  flight,  and  ropaiivdto 
his  father  in  Britain.  This  aagacity  of  thp 
prince  i^vorsct  the  wholo  plan  of  tho  o«- 
|H'r«)r.  and  was  tiio  means  of  reming 
tho  Christian  religion  from  its  jec^rdy. 
S«'o  ^losheim.  Connntnt.  dr  Rt-bu*^  ^.  p. 
942,  &c.     SiM.] 

*  Euseb.  d^  Mart.  Pal.  c.  13.— [Eusebiss 
says  expressly,  that  Italy.  SicUy,  Gaol, 
S]tain,  Mauritania,  and  Africa,  enjoyed  peace 
after  the  first  two  years  of  the  persocutioa. 
Nor  was  this  strange;  for  Constant  ins  Chb- 
nis,  who  govorno<l  Britain.  Spain,  and  Oanl. 
was  a  friend  to  tho  Cliriatiaos ;  and  Sotvzv^ 
who  as  Ca-sar  hold  tho  other  wpfltcm  pro- 
vinces, was  obliged  to  show  defeirnce  to 
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provinces,  the  persecution  raged  with  even  greater  severity 
jforeJ 

But  Divine  Providence  frustrated  the  whole  plan  of  Oaleidua 
ianus.  For,  Ci/nstantius  Chloi'ua  dying  in  Britain,  in  the 
>6,  the  soldiers  saluted  his  son  Constantine  Augustus,  the 
Ein  known  from  achievements  as  the  Great ;  an  unlucky  chance 
he  tyrant  had  not  only  to  bear,  but  also  to  approve.     Soon 

civil  war  broke  out.  For  MaocentiuSy  the  son-in-law  of  Ga- 
assumed  himself  the  imperial  dignity,  because  he  could  not  bear 
t  bestowed,  by  his  father-in-law's  mortifying  partiality,  upon 
?,  and  he  took  his  father,  Maxiniianua  Hefrculiua^  for  his 
16  in  the  empire  In  the  midst  of  these  commotions,  Coil- 
ed beyond  all  expectation,  made  his  way  to  the  imperial  throne, 
stem  Cliristians,  those  of  Italy  and  Africa  excepted,  enjoyed 

degree  of  tranquillity  and  liberty  during  these  civil  wars.' 
B  oriental  churches  experienced  various  fortune,  adverse  or 
le,  according  to  the  political  changes  from  year  to  year.^     At 

Galenns  MaxirtiianuSy  who  had  been  the  author  of  their 
b  calamities,  being  brought  low  by  a  terrific  and  protracted 

and  finding  himself  ready  to  die,  in  the  year  311,  issued  a 
which  restored  peace  to  them  after  they  had  endured  almost 
ded  sufferings.* 


pa  lift  emperor.  Neither  was  ho 
iclinod  to  cruelty.  Yet  the  Chris- 
►jed  less  freedom  under  him,  than 
ustantiiis.  iSce  Optatus  MilevitanuA, 
xate  Ikftiatist.  i.  14  and  16.  JSehi.] 
UDtius,  dc  Mortih.  Ptrsicutor.  c.  21, 
68,  that  Qalmuis  gure  orders,  that 
Istians  as  could  not  by  tortures  be 

0  saerifice,  should  be  roasted  over 
e.     &'hl.^ 

itantine,  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
ire  the  Christians  full  liberty  to 
id  to  practise  their  reb'gion.  Lac* 
ie  Aft/rtih.  Ptrs(cuti>r.  e.  24,  and 
Oivinar.  i.  1.  This  he  did,  not  from 
yi  justice,  or  from  magnanimity, 
less  from  any  attachment  to-  the 
religion,  but  from  principles  of 
mdence.  lie  wished  to  attach  the 
s  to  his  party,  that  they  might 
im  against  the  power  and  the  ma- 
B  of  Galeriua.  His  brother-in-law, 
ifl,  imitated  his  example,  and  with 
iewB ;  and  therefort^  the  Christians 

1  in  Africa  an<l  Italy  enjoyed  entire 
liberty.  See  Optiitus  Milevitanus, 
maU  Donatist.  i.  16,  and  Euseb. 
L  14.  »See  Mosheim,  Cam  mm  L  de 
ristianor.  p.  952,  &c.     Schl.^ 

he  eastern  provinces,  which  were 
e  government  of  Galerius  Maxi- 
nd  C.  Galerius  Maximinus,  Chris- 
pthe  most  cruelly  persecuted ;  as  is 
from  various  passages  in  Eusebius. 
.  Maximin  did  not  at  all  times  treat 
ii  equal  sererity.    Axrcording  to 


Euseb..  (<^  Martyr.  Palastintf,  c.  9),  in  the 
year  308,  the  persecution  seemed  to  be  at 
an  end  in  Syria  and  Palestine :  but  it  soon 
after  recommenced,  with  increased  severity. 
Xlie  cause  of  these  vicissitudes  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  political  state  of  things.  In 
this  year,  C.  G.  Maximin  assumed  the  title  of 
Augustus  in  Syria,  against  the  wiU  of  Gale- 
rius ;  and  the  latter  appeared  about  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  former ;  who  therefore 
was  indulgent  towards  the  Christians,  in 
onler  to  secure  their  friendship.  But  as 
Galerius  was  appeased,  C.  G.  Maximin  be- 
came more  seven;  against  the  Cliristians,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  himself  more  efTectually 
with  the  emperor..  After  a  while,  however, 
he  abated  his  severity;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  309  and  in  the  beginning  of  310, 
the  Christians  enjoyed  great  fjreedom  (Euseb 
de  Martyr.  Paiastina,  c.  13) ;  for  Galerius 
was  now  in  declining  health,  and  in  such 
circumstances  C.  G.  Maximin  wished  not  to 
alienate  the  Christians  from  himself.  But 
when  the  governor  of  the  province  informed 
him,. in  310,  that  the  Cliristians  abused  their 
freedom,  Maximin  renewed  the  persecution. 
But  soon  after  Galerius  was  seized  with  his 
last  and  fatal  sickness,  and  C.  G.  Maximin 
being  apprehensive  tJiat  the  imperial  power 
could  be  secured  only  by  a  successful  appeal 
to  arms,  policy  required  him  again  to  desist 
from  persecuting  the  Christians.  Eusebius, 
H.  E,  viii.  16.  See  Mosheim,  Comment,  de 
Rebus  Christianor.  p.  966,  &c.     8chl.] 

*  Eusebius,  H.  E,  yiii.  16, 17.   LactantiaB, 
de  MorUb.  PerticuicT.  c.  33,  34. 
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§  G.  After  the  dcfitli  of  Galerius  Maxwiiamia^^  Maximinus  and 
Lichilus^  divided  between  themselves  the  provinces  wliich  had  been 
gov<Tned  by  him.  At  the  same  time  MaxentiuSy  who  held  Africa 
and  Italy,  determined  to  make  war  upon  Constantine,  who  governed 
in  Spain  and  Gaul,  in  order  to  bring  all  the  West  under  his  authority. 
Constdnttne  anticipated  his  designs,  marched  his  army  into  Italy  in 
the  year  312,  and,  in  a  ]>attle  fought  at  the  Mil vian  bridge  near 
Kome,  routed  the  army  of  Mdxentius,  In  tlie  flighty  the  bridge  broke 
down,  and  Maxcnthis,  falling  into  tlie  Tiber,  was  drowned.  After 
this  victory.  Constant Ine^  with  his  colleague  Licinius,  immediately 
gave  full  li})erty  to  the  Christians  of  living  according  to  their  own 
institutions  and  laws ;  and  this  liberty  was  more  clearly  defined  the 
following  year,  a.  i).  313,  in  a  new  edict  drawn  up  at  Milan.'  Maxl- 
niui^  indeed,  wlio  reigned  in  the  Ilast,  was  projecting  new  calamities 
for  tlie  Christians,*  and  menacing  the  emperors  of  the  West  with 
war;  but  being  vamjuished  by  Licinius^  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  by  swallowing  poison  at  Tarsus,  in  the  year  313. 

§  7.  About  this  time,  Constantine  the  Great,  who  wa.s  previously 
a  man  of  no  religion,  is  said  to  have  embraced  Christianity,  being 


•  [a.d.  311.     Tr.] 

^  I  Wlio  WiiK  croatfd  AnnuHus  h\  Gab'rius 
Mtixn,iia/i7//t,  aftvr  the  «l»»fttli  of  Tlavius 
iSt'veni-*,  A.T).  307.     Tr.] 

•  Eusfl)ins.  H.  E.  X.  5.  Lactnntius,  de 
Mortift.  Prrain'.titr.  c.  48.  [It  is  the  second 
edict,  or  that  of  Milan,  which  is  found  in 
the  passages  here  referred  to :  Euseljius 
pves  it  in  (ireek.  Lactantius  in  Latin.  Tho 
first  edict  iswhidlv  lost  :  yet  from  the  second 
we  may  learn  what  w<is  ohscure  or  in<lefinite 
in  tlie  first.  The  first  edict  pavo  relisrions 
freedom,  not  only  to  tlie  Christians,  hut  to 
aU  other  sej-ts;  yet  it  forbade  any  i^erson 
from  abandoning;;  tlie  religion  in  Mhich  ho 
had  been  l>i-)rn  and  brtiutjht  up.  This  pw- 
hibition  operated  disadvantaireoiLsly  to  the 
Christian  caiLse.  and  occasioiH'<l  manv,  who 
had  recently  enibraci-d  Christianity,  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  religion,  in  obe  lieiice  to 
the  imperial  edict.  This  prohibition,  there- 
fore, with  all  other  restraints,  was  remove<l 
in  the  sei'ond  edict.  See  Mosheim.  Commait. 
de  /»*♦/;>/,<  ChriMiuHor.  p.  9«59.     .Si •///.] 

•  [C.  Oal.  Maximin  did  not  at  fir>t  ven- 
ture to  contravene  the  edi.-t  of  Galerius 
Maximianus  (givinj?  full  tolenition  to  the 
Christians),  yet  he  did  nnt  publish  it  in  his 
provinces ;  Init  afterwarvls.  by  underhand 
evasions,  he  violated  it.  For,  if  we  may 
believe  Lactantius  {dc  Mortih.  P,rs'cut'tr. 
c.  36),  ho  slyly  so  manai^ed,  that  what  some 
cities  jH'titioned  for,  namely,  that  the  Chris- 
tians might  be  prr-vented  from  eretting 
tem}>les  within  their  walls,  was  effwteiL 
Eusebius  rt^lates  (//.  E.  x.  2)  that,  through 
the  medium  of  one  Tlnotecnus.  he  induced 
the  Antiochian<«  to  petition  to  him.  that  no 
Christian  might  be  allowed  to  reside  in  their 


city,  and  then  grantM  them  their  petition. 
Other  cities  followed  this  example,  and  thus 
a  new  persecution  was  set  on  foot,   I'crbapf 
Lactantius  and  Eusebius  erred,  in  represent- 
ing Maximin  as  the  original  cause  of  these 
ap[»licatious  to  himself.   Such  petitions  wrte 
in  fact  presente*! ;  and  as  the  emperor  VM 
al>out  engaging  in  war  with  Constantine,  he 
used  everv  means  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
cities  in  the  East  to  himself;  and  as  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  was  one  ofth* 
means  to  be  us«»d.  therefore  he  gratified  thrir 
wishes.     iSubsequently,  when  the  first  edict 
of  Constantine  and  Licinius  was  brought  to 
him^  in  the  year  312,  he  would  not  mmer  it 
to  be  published  in  his  provinces  ;  probably 
from  pride,  he  deeming  it  unsuitable  for  Af« 
to  be  publisher  of  edicts  given  out  bTpe^ 
sons  whom  he  regarde<l  as  his  inferiors  in 
rank.     Yet,  according  to  Eusebius  (H.  E. 
ix.  9),  he  sent  a  letter  to  his  govcTnonof 
provinces,  which  was  very  favourable  to  the 
Christians,  and  in  which  be  requested  hif 
subjects  to  treat  them  kindly  and  tenderiy. 
The  Christians,  however,  put  no  confidence 
in  this  letter,  but  were  still  afraid  opeaolTto 
profess  their  religion.     But  after  he  had 
been  vanquished  by  Liinnius,  in  the  yetr 
313.  he  published  a  new  edict  in  faTonrof 
the   Christians  (Eusob.   H.  E.  ix.  10),  in 
which  he  laments  that  the  judges  and  ma- 
gistrates had  misinterpn»ted  tho  former  law. 
and  he  now  expressly  gives  the  Christians 
liberty  to  rebuild  their  temples,  and  com- 
mands that  the  pro|v»rty  taken  from  them 
should  bo  restored.    Soon  after  this  he  died, 
and  the  ten  years*  persecution  ended.    See 
Mosheim.  Commtnt.  de  Rebus  Christienor. 
p.  9C1.  &e.     Scht.} 
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)ved  by  the  miracle  of  a  cross  that  he  saw  in  the  heavens, 
account  is  very  doubtful.  For  his  first  edict  in  favour  of 
dans,  and  many  other  things,  sufficiently  declare  that  he 
d  at  that  time  well  disposed  towards  the  Christians  and  their 
>ut  that  he  by  no  means  regarded  Christianity  a»  the  only 
laving  religion.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  thought 
^ions,  and  among  them  that  of  old  professed  in  Rome,  as 
rue  and  useful  to  mankind ;  he  therefore  wished  every  one 
o  be  freely  practised  in  the  Soman  world.*  But  as  time 
onstantine  kept  pace  with  it  in  the  knowledge  of  things 
id  he  gradually  came  to  regard  Christianity  a»^  the  only  true 
g  religion,  all  others  as  false  and  impious.  When  his  mind 
made  up,  he  next  employed  himself  in  exhorting  his  sub- 
mbrace  Christianity,  and  at  length  he  went  so  far  as  to 
war  against  the  ancient  superstitions.  At  what  time  this 
in  the  emperor's  views  took  place,  and  he  began  to  look 
religions  but  the  Christian  as  false,  cannot  be  determined, 
owever,  cert^iin,  that  the  change  was  first  made  manifest  by 
jid  edicts,  in  the  year  324,  after  the  death  of  Licinius,  when 
e  sole  emperor.^  His  purpose,  however,  of  abolishing  the 
iligion  of  the  Romans,  and  of  tolerating  no  other  than  the 
,  he  did  not  disclose  before  the  very  end  of  life,  when  he 
icts  for  pulling  down  the  pagan  temples  and  abrogating 


evident  from  Eusebiui,  de  Vita 
L  27.  In  the  commencement 
rith  Maxcntius.  ho  was  still  at  a 
t  God  he  should  trust  himself 
ire.  He  at  length  determined 
that  one  God  only  whom  his 
worshipped,  and  to  show  no 
>  the  ancient  Roman  deities. 
I  on  which  he  came  to  this  de- 
eeble :  namely,  the  good  fui-tnno 
r,  who  adhered  to  this  worship  ; 
fortune  and  lamentable  end  of 
Galerius  Maximian,  and  other 
ho  had  wf»rshipped  the  pngan 
id,  acconling  to  Eusebius  (de 
ntini\  i.  28),  ho  knew  so  little  of 
his  father,  that  he  prayed  he 
le  to  know  liim.  He  was  a  dtist 
t  class,  who  considered  the  God 
as  a  limited  being,  though  more 
and  powerful  than  any  of  tlie 
loman  deities.  This  is  manifest 
TilatioDS  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
wn  his  laws  tolerating  the  pagan 
Codrx  Thtodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  16, 
d  1.  xvi.  tit.  10.  leg.  i.  Compare 
.  ii.  p.  10,  ed.  Oxford,  1679,  8vo. 
m.  Comment,  dc  Hihus  Chris- 
'I,  &c.     ScM.] 

\B,  de  Vita  Constantini,  ii.  20 
Q  this  year,  324,  all  those  who, 
Iherence  to  Christianity  during 


the  preceding  persecution,  had  become 
exiles,  or  been  sent  to  the  mines,  or  been 
robbed  of  tlieir  property,  were  restored  to 
their  country,  their  liberty,  and  their  pos- 
sessions; and  the  Christian  temples  were 
ordered  to  be  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  Schl.] 
*  See  Ja.  Godefroi,  ad  Codiccm  Theodos, 
tom.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  290,  &c.  [Zosimus  (lib. 
ii.  p.  104)  says,  that  after  the  death  of 
Licinius,  a  certain  Egyptian  came  to  Eome 
from  Spain,  and  convinced  the  emperor  of 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  This 
was  probably  Hosius,  the  bishop  of  Corduba, 
who  was  an  Egyptian,  and  was  then  at  the 
court  of  Constantino,  very  probably  soli- 
citing the  restoration  of  the  church  gooils 
which  had  been  confiscated ;  at  least,  it  is 
expressly  stxited,  that  the  money  destined 
for  Africa  was  paid  in  consequence  of  his 
efforts.  This  conjecture  is  favoured  by 
Baumgarten,  Avszua  dir  Kirrhcngrsch.  ii. 
691.  The  later  Greeks  ascribe  the  emperor's 
conversion  to  a  courtier  named  Euphrates ; 
of  whom,  however,  the  ancients  make  no 
mention.  Theodoret  (H.  E.  i.  17)  ascribes 
it  to  the  influence  of  Helena,  his  mother; 
but  she  was  brought  to  embrace  Christianity 
by  her  son,  according  to  Eusebius,  de  Vita 
Constantini,  iii.  47.  —  Zosimus  relates, 
further,  that  Constantine  asked  the  pagan 
priests  to  absolve  him  from  the  guilt  of 
destroying  LieiniuB,  Fausta,  and  Crispus; 
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§  8.  Tliat  the  emperor  ack»d  from  real,  not  simulated  motives,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  considers  men's  actions  any  clue  to  their  feeling& 
It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  Coiistantinea  life  was  not  such  as  tie 
precepts  of  Christianity  required ;  *  and  it  is  also  true,  that  he  re- 
mained a  catrt'humen  all  his  life,  and  was  received  to  full  member- 
ship in  tlie  church,  by  l)apt.ism,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  at 
Nicomediiu'  But  neither  of  these  is  adequate  proof  that  the  emperor 
liad  not  a  gimeral  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
that  lie  only  feigned  himself  a  Christian.  For  in  that  age  many 
persons  deferred  l)aptism  till  near  the  close  of  life,  that  they  might 
pass  info  the  other  world  altogether  pure  and  undefiled  with  sin;* 
and  it  is  but  too  notorioiLs,  that  many,  who  think  nothing  more  true 
and  divine  tlian  Christianity,  live,  notwithstanding,  in  violation  of  its 
precepts.  It  is  another  ([uesfion,  whether  worldly  reasons  might  not 
have  had  some  share  in  making  Constantine  prefer  the  Christian 
religion  to  that  of  ancient  Kome  and  every  other,,  and  in  his  recom- 
mendation of  it  to  his  people.     He  may,  indeed,  have  viewed  it  with 


jiml  whon  t]n*y  told  liim  tliiH  was  impoRsiMc, 
Hk'  K^!j3|»tian,  l»ofiir«  nit'iitioiioil,  undertook 
to  show  that  tlh>  Christian  rtfligion  offi'rtMl 
thf  means  of  cleansing  away  his  Rnilt ; 
and  this  induivd  the  emperor  to  (tnibnico 
Christianity.  There  is,  perhaps,  some 
degree  of  truth  in  this  storj- ;  iH»rhH|)tf 
Constantine  did,  in  fact,  after  the  ai'ath  of 
Lieinius,  first  learn,  either  from  this 
Egyptian,  or  fri^m  some  others,  that  the 
bkx)d  of  Christ  was  expiatory  for  believers 
therein.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  first 
years  after  his  victory  OTcr  Maxentius,  ho 
nad  very  inc<.>mvt  ideas  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Christian  religion  :  ob  is  manifest  from 
his  fifst'npi.  \o  Anit/i7iuSj  in  EusebiiLS,  //.  K 
X.  7.  t>e«^  Mosheim,  Onuitunt^  de  liibu» 
Chrht.  p.  97(>,  &c.     Schi.] 

'  I  He  put  to  death  his  owu  son  Crispus, 
and  liis  wife  KaiLMta,  on  a  gn)undlcss  sus- 
picion ;  and  cut  off  his  brother-in-law 
Lieinius,  an«l  his  unoffrnding  son,  contniry 
to  liis  plighted  wonl  ;  and  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  pride  and  voluptuousness.  i:khl.\ 

*  Eusebius,  dt'  Vita  Constnntini,  lib.  iv. 
c.  61,  62.  Thos<'  who,  in  ndiancc  on  more 
recent  and  dubious  autliorities,  maintain 
that  Constantino  receive<l  Christian  Imptism 
at  Rome,  in  tlie  year  324,  and  from  the 
hands  of  Sylvest4T,  then  the  bishop  of  Ii<imo, 
do  not  at  this  cLiy  gain  the  assent  of  in- 
telligent men,  even  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  See  Henry  'Sori»,  Mintoriu  Doua- 
ttjff.  in  his  0pp.  iv.  650.  Tho.  Maria 
Mamachius,  Oriqints  ct  Antiqq.  Christiana, 
ii.  232,  &c.  [valesius,  in  his  Notes  on 
Eusebius,  de  Vita  Omstantini,  iv.  61,  where 
Eusebius  relates,  that  Constantine  first 
received  impi>^itinn  of  futnds,  previous  to 
his  baptism,  a  little  before  his  death,  infers, 
that    tho    emperor   then    first   became    a 


cat'chumrnf  iK'cause  he  then  first  nceircd 
imposition  of  hands.     But  the  bii<ho[w  Iiid 
hands  on  the  catechumens  at  various  timei^ 
and  for  various   purposes :    and   the  coo- 
nt'xion  hert^  showi«,  that  Easebius  ivfen  to 
that  imi>osition  of  hands  which  immi-^iatflj 
pnHictled.  and  was  connecttxl  with,  baptiim. 
Si'c  Tertullian,  dr  Baptianio^  c.  20.    It  will 
not  follow,  therefore,  that  Constantine  had 
never  b<'fore  received  imposition  of  hindi 
for  otlier  puriM)bi»8.     But  suppose  he  had 
not,   still  we  do  not  know  that  the  ovS^ 
mode  of  constituting  a  catechumen,  in  tbt 
age.  was  by  im^xwition  of  hands:  and  if  it 
was,  so  great  an  emperor  might  be  excnsed 
from  the  cAn>mony,  which  could  pl««lDO 
divine  authority.     That  Constantine,  long 
before  this  time^  declared  himself  a  Ckrit- 
tian,  and  was  acknowledgtnl  as  such  by  the 
clnm^lies.  is  certain.    It  is  also  true  that  he 
liad.  for  a  long  time,  performed  the  relisioM 
acts  of  an  unbaptizcd  Christian,  that  u,  of 
a  cattchumtn;  for  he  attended  public  vof' 
ship,  fasted,  prayed,  observed  the  ChristiiB 
Sahbath,    and    the    anniversaries   of  tb« 
martyrs,   and  watched    on    the  vigils  of 
E;ister,  &c.  &c.     Now  these  facta  show  that 
he  had  long  been  a  catechumen ;  and  that 
he  did  not   first  become  so,  at  the  tinf 
h:mds  were  laid  on  him  in  order  to  hii 
baptism.    See  Mosheim,  Coimnntt.  de  Rtfmt 
Christ ianor.  p.  966,  &c,    Jr.— The  leaned 
author  says  there,  that  catrchumcns  wttt 
made    by   tlie    imposition   of    hands  and 
prayer,  and  that  this  ceremony  wua  repeated 
by  the  bisliops  a  little  before  baptism,  iftff 
a  confession  of  sin,  and  a  solemn  renmi- 
ciation  of  the  deril.     S.] 

*  [S<»e  Ant.  Fred.  Busching*8  Dispat 
de  Procrastinatiime  Baptismi  apud  9ttfTr*^ 
fj usque  Camis,    8chi.^ 
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q's  eye,  as  a  mighty  instrument,  while  idolatry  was  none 
strengthening  an  empire  and  keeping  subjects  to  their 

e  sign  of  the  cross,  which  Constantine  most  solemnly 
^as  seen  by  him  in  the  heavens,  near  mid-day,  is  a  subject 
I  the  greatest  obscurities  and  difficulties.  It  is,  however, 
ing  to  refute  those  who  regard  this  prodigy  as  a  cunning 
he  emperor,  or  who  rank  it  among  fables ; '  and  also  those 
the  appearance  to  natural  causes,  ingeniously  conjecturing 
s  was  formed  in  a  solar  hale,  or  in  the  moon ;  *  and  like- 


iiuBy  de  Vita  Cvnstantini,  i.  27. 
bad  theu  lo8t  nearly  all  thoir 
•.  fidelity f  good  seme,  and 
in  their  place,  tyranny,  profli- 
imeful  vicefl  and  crimes  suc- 
became  prevalent,  especially 
wwecution  of  the  Christiana. 
Qore  intelligent,  very  little  of 
tuperstitious  spirit  remained; 
had  the  Christian  and  pagan 
expO!*ed  the  turpitude  of  the 

But  among  the  'Christians, 
sad  far  and  wide  in  the  Roman 
ere  and  there  hadbrought  over 
neighbouring  nations  to  their 
it  firmness  and  stability  of 
tianifest,  together  witb  good 
lesty.  Hence  Constantine  the 
readily  see,  that  the  Christian 
i  contribute  much  more  to  the 
f  the  empire,  and  to  the  esta- 

his  dominion,  than  the  old 
.  do.     Sch/,] 

mbeck,  Comment,  ad  BuU^m 
.  de  Itnaqinum  CuUu,  p.  182, 
selius,  i%emuru8  ftumisfnat. 
163.  Ja.  Tollius,  Preface  to 
Tanslation  of  Jjonginus ;  and 
»n  Lactantius  d^  Mortib.  Pi-r- 

Christ.  Thomasius,  Ohservat. 
i.  p.  380 ;  and  others.  [There 
of  opinion  as  to  the  time  when, 
r  where,  the  emp«'ror  saw  this 
follow  Eusebius  {de  Vita  Con- 
8),  and  believe  that  he  saw  it 
and  when  making  preparations 
th  Maxentius.  Others  rely  on 
'  of  Lactantius  {de  Mortih.  Ptr- 
),  and  believe  that  ho  saw  the 
J6th  day  of  October,  a.  d.  312 
re  the  battle  in  which  Mjtxon- 
uished,  near  Rome].  So  thought 
ue  (see  his  notes  on  this  pas- 
ntius);  whom  Pagi.  Faliricius, 
ire  followed.  The  point  is  :i 
to  decide ;  and  the  brothers 
$erv.  ad  N</risii  Hitt.  Donatist. 
2)  would  compromise  it,  by 
ere  were  two  ap}>earances  of 
li  in  dreams,  the  first  in  Gaul, 


and  the  last  in  Italy,  which  is  a  miserable 
shift.  Among  those  who  regard  the  whole 
story  as  a  fabrication,  some  suppose  that  it 
was  a  pious  fraud,  and  others  that  it  was  a 
trick  of  state.  The  first  supposition  is  most 
improbable.  For,  at  the  time  when  the 
cross  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him,  Con- 
stantine thought  nothing  about  spreading 
the  Christian  religion,  but  only  about  van- 
quishing Maxentius.  Besides,  he  was  not 
then  a  -Christian,  And  did  not  use  the  event 
for  the  advancement  of  Christianitv,  but  for 
the  animation  of  his  troops.  The  other 
supposition  has  more  probability;  indeed, 
Licinius  once  resorted  to  something  like 
this,  according  to  Lactantius,  de  Mortih. 
PtTsecvt.  c.  46.  But  Constantine  solemnly 
averred  the  reality  df  this  prodigy ;  and  if 
he  had  been  inclined  to  use  artifice,  in 
order  to  enkindle  courage  in  his  soldiers,  he 
would  far  more  probably,  as  his  army  was 
made  up  chiefly  of  barbarians,  and  such  as 
were  not  Christians  (eee  Zosimus,  ii.  86),  have 
represented  Mars  or  some  other  of  the  vulgar 
deities,  as  appearing  to  him.  See  Mosheim, 
Comment,  de  Rebus  Christianor.  p.  978,  &c. 
8chl.] 

*  See  Joh.  Andr.  Schmidt,  Dim.  de  Luna 
in  Cruce  twfl,  Jena,  1681,  4to,  and  Jo. 
Albert  Fabricius,  J}iss.  de  Cruce  a  Constan- 
tino visa,  in  his  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  vi.  cap.  i. 
p.  8,  &c. — [This  opinion  also  has  its  diflS- 
culties.  Fabricius  himself  admits,  that,  on 
his  hypothesis,  the  appearance  of  visible 
words  in  the  air  cannot  be  explained  ;  and 
believes  that  the  words.  By  this  conquer 
{to&t^  w'lca,  hoc  vince%  were  not  actually 
seen,  but  that  the  sense  of  them  was 
emblematically  depicted  in  a  crown  of  vic- 
tory that  appeared  in  the  heavens.  But 
(1)  if  the  emperor  intended  to  say  this,  he 
expressed  himself  very  obscurely.  (2)  It 
is  certain  that  Constantine  did  not  intend 
to  l)e  so  understood ;  for  he  caused  the  veiy 
words  menti(Mied  to  be  affixed  to  the  stan- 
dards {fAibara)  of  the  legions,  and  to  the 
medals  and  other  monuments  of  the  event ; 
which  he  would  not  have  done,  had  he 
not  designed  it  should  be  understood,  that 
thefre  words  were   actually  seen   in   the 
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wise  those  who  {is(.Til)e  the  tliiu^  to  divine  power,  then  exerted  for  tlic 
c'onfirination  by  a  miracle  of  Constaiitiiie's  wavering  faith.'     Each 


hcav<'n«.  (3)  All  tli»»  anoiont  writers  m 
iiiuK'rsti)od  tho  ai'cmint  yiwu  by  Kuscbiim. 
(i)  Suoli  :i  lialu  iiliout  tlio  sun,  as  tli.it 
lU'.sorilHHl  hy  tho  omiu-mr,  has  lu'ver  been 
sri'ii  \>y  man.  For  he  diil  not  »t'o  thr  aitfn 
orform  of  a  real  crf».ss.  but  the  Cintk  htUr 
X,  intersected  j)erpendi<.'ular^v  by  the  letter 

P,   thud    y^     (Euseb.   dc    Vita   Constant. 

1.  i.  §  311.  '^*'*^  Mosheini.  Comment,  tie 
Ji*tfws\'hnnt.ix  98u.     Hi/i/.] 

*  [Eusebiiw  alone  {^dr.  Vita  Cvnstautini^  i. 
28 — 31),  amonp;  the  writers  of  that  a^i\ 
pives  us  any  ai'eount  of  the  vision  of  the 
crvAS\  th<)U)j:h  Laclantius(</<' ^V'^r//V/.  ]\rs(- 
rutor.  e.  41)  and  others  speak  of  the  'flrca/»,* 
in  which  (.'(»n«tantine  was  directed  to  use  the 
sip:n  of  the  eross.  Eusc bins'  aewnnt  is  as 
follows:  *  lie  itMU'i'ived  that  he  ought  to 
worship  only  the  (i(»d  of  his  father.  He 
theref<»ro  ea^Ieil  njnm  this  <ro<l,  in  i>r!iyrr, 
entreating  and  befreeehinjr  him  to  manifest 
to  iiim  who  he  was.  and  to  extend  hiu 
rij;ht  arm,  on  the  present  oecasion.  Whil*! 
he  was  thus  prayiu^  with  earnest  entreaty,  a 
most  sin^diir  divine  manifestation  (^ccnnj/iJa 
ris  wapato^ordrri)  apiH?ared:  whieh,  periiaps, 
had  another  deelare»l  it,  would  not  easily  Ih> 
credited:  but  the  victorious  emperor  himself 
Ija vine: related  't.  Ions  who  write  this,  when 
we  hatl,  a  lon^  time aftemards,  the  privilepo 
of  knowing;  and  eonversin^  with  him,  and 
havinjT  confnnn'il  it  with  an  oath,  who 
can  ht^sitate  to  believe  the  account?  and 
espeeially.  as  the  subswjiuent  lime  [or  the 
events  whieh  followed]  uftbnls  evidence  of 
its  truth?  He  sai<l  that,  about  the  middle 
hours  of  the  day,  as  the  sun  bepin  to 
verijii  towanls  its  settinir.  he  s:iw  in  the 
heavens,  with  his  own  eye.s,  the  sun  snr- 
mounti'd  with  the  trophy  of  the  cntRS  (inrtp- 
Kflfiiyov  rou  TJKtov  aravpov  rpdiraioy).  whieh 
was  eompijsed  of  Iip:ht,  and  had  a  le)|r«>nd 
(ypatprip)  annexed,  sayinp:.  Bt/  t/fi.t  romivr. 
And  amazement  seized  him.  and  the  wholo 
army,  at  the  sijrht  (^irl  ry  btc^AaTi\  and  the 
beholders  wondered,  as  tliey  aee<«m[ianied 
him  in  the  march.  And  hr  sai<l  he  was  at 
n  loss  what  to  make  of  this  sjwetre  (t/ 
r.  re  *iTj  rh  (ftdafia),  and  as  he  jtond'^nKl 
and  n'fleeted  upon  it  long,  night  eame  up<)n 
him  by  snq^rise.  Aft«'r  this,  as  he  slept 
{inrvovyri  airr^),  the  Christ  of  God  appt^ared 
t.j  him.  together  with  the  sign  before  s<H^n 
in  th'  hn.ivens,  and  bade  him  make  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sign  that  ap|w?ar«»d  in  the 
heavens,  and  to  use  that  as  a  protection 
(ro^Tfj  iiXf^^fAari  xpfMrOoi)  against  the  onsets 
of  his  enemies.  As  soon  as  it  was  dav,  ho 
arose,  related  the  wonder  {rh  M^priroy)  to 


his  friends :  and  then  af«cmbling  the  wo.'k- 
ers  in  g^)ld  and  previous  stones,  he  seat^l 
himself  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  desohbing 
the  ap]>earaneii  of  the  sign  {rov  orin^ov),  he 
bade  them  imitate  it  in  gold  aud  pn.'ciiw 
stones.     This  we  were  once  so  frtrtuuate 
as  to  set  our  eyes  ui>on,*     Euscbius  tlwn 
goes  into  a  long  description  of  thiii  "acnnl 
.standard,   which  was  callL>d  the  Lftbarnm, 
Its  shaft  was  a  very  long  si^-ar,  overlaid 
with  pilil.     On  its  top  was  a  crown  com- 
|>4is(>d  of  gold  and  pnvious  vtctnes,  and  con* 
taining    the   sacred  s;rnilK>l.    namely,  the 
Ontk  letter  X.  intersected  with  the  lettw 
P.     Just  under  this  crown  was  a  likc-nm 
of  the  emperor,  in  gold  ;  and  Ik'Iow  tiut.  a 
cross  piet'e  of  wood,  from   which   hunjj:  a 
Rpuin*  flag,  of  purple  cloth  embniidered  and 
covi'redwith  precious  8ton«*8.  —  Now.  ifthia 
narrsitivi^  if>  all  tnie,  and  if  two  connected 
miracles  were  actually  \*Toiight,   as  here 
statiHl,  how  happens  it^  that  no  writer  of 
that  age,  except  Euscbius.  says  one  vi^ 
about  the  luminous  cross  in  the  heavens?— 
How  came  it.  that  Eusi^biius  himself  said 
nothing  al>out  it  in  his  Ecchs.  Uiftory,  wlkicb 
was  written  twelve  years  after  the  event, 
and  nl»out  the  same  length  of  time  before  hii 
Li/r  of  Constant inel    AMiy  does  he  rWr 
solely  on  the  testimony  of  the  emr»eror.  jim 
not  even  intimate  that  he  ever  heard  of  it  from 
othi<rs;  whereas,  if  true,  many  thousands 
must  have  iK'en  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact?— 
What  mean  his  suggestions,  that  some  nuj 
question  the  truth  of  the  stoiy ;  and  hi* 
caution  not  to  state  anything  as  a  matter 
of  public  notoriety,  Init  to  confine  himself 
simj>ly  to  the  »-mperor  s  private  represenla- 
tion  to  himself? — Again,  if  the  mirade  of 
the  luminous  cross  was  a  reality,  has  wk 
God  himself  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  cro»s 
as  the  apjKiinted  sjTnbol  of  our  religiou?  w 
that  there  is  no  .sufK?rstition  in  the  use  of  it; 
but  the  Catholics  are  correct,  aud  the  IVo- 
te*tants  in  an  error,  on  this  jjubjeot  — M 
Go<l   intended   to   enlighten   Const  an  tiw** 
dark  mind,   and   show   him   the  truth  <A 
Christianity,  would  he  probably  use  for  the 
puq>o.se  the  enigma  of  the  luminous  crcH«.iB 
prt'frrf'nce  to  his  inspireil  word,  or  a  dir«i 
and  special  revehilion?     W;ms  there  noten- 
drucy  to  enc<Mirage  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion tor  the  sign  of  the  cross,  iu  burh  a 
minicle?-- And   can   it    be    lielieved,  that 
Jesus  Christ  actually  apjieared  to  the  en- 
]M-r(»r.  in  a  vision,  directing  him  to  make  an 
artificial  cros£i,  and  to  reltf  upon  thiit  aa  his 
d'/incr  in  the  day  of  Imttle? — But  ho* 
cam<>  the  whole  story  of  the  luminous  cxoa 
to  be  unknown  to  the  Christian  world,  for 
moi-e  than  twenty-five   years,  and  then  to 
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\e  suppositions  lias^  indeed,  been  overthrown,  and  nothing  then 
but  to  suppose,  that  Constantine  saw  in  a  dream,  while  asleep, 
pearance  of  a  cross,  with  the  inscription.  By  this  conquer.^ 
this  opinion  unsupported  by  competent  authorities  of  good 

).  The  happiness  anticipated  by  the  Christians  from  the  edicts 
stantine  and  LiciniuSy  was  a  little  afterwards  interrupted  by 
u«,  who  waged  war  against  his  kinsman  Constantiiie.  Being 
shed  in  the  year  314,  he  was  quiet  for  about  nine  years.  But 
year  324,  this  restless  man  again  attacked  Constantiiie,  being 
>n  both  by  his  own  inclination  and  by  the  instigation  of  tlie  pagan 
Tliat  he  might  secure  to  himself  a  victory,  he  attached  the 
I  to  his  cause,  by  severely  oppressing  the  Christians,  and  cruelly 
J  not  a  few  of  their  bishops  to  death.'  But  his  plans  failed 
acre.  For,  after  several  unsuccessful  battles,  he  was  obliged 
>w  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  who,  nevertheless, 
i  him  to  be  strangled,  in  the  year  325,  After  his  victory  over 
us,  Canatanthie  reigned  sole  emperor  till  his  death ;  and  by 


^onl3'  through  a  private  conversation 
Eiuebins  and  Constantine? — Is  it 
pofiable,  that  Euscbius  may  have 
tsfeood  the  account  the  emperor  gave 
i  ringular  halo  about  the  sun,  which 
and  of  an  affecting  dream  which  he 
light  aftec,  and  which  induced  him  to 
e  Labarum,  and  luie  it  as  his  stan- 

Snch  are  the  aigumonts  against 
lothesis.  Tr^ — Compare  with  tliis 
petitio  pHncipiit  the  conclusion  of 
toOt  Eedcs.  Hist.  644.  '  I  do  not  see 

writer  of  history  is  called  upon  to 
i  opinion  in  a  case  like  the  present ; 
er  impartially  reviewing  all  the 
%  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  thus 
[iat  if  Constantine  had  told  Eusebius 

OKMS  had  been  seen  only  by  him- 
should  not  have  ventured  to  admit 
Ji  of  his  narration ;  but  when  ho 
,  that  the  same  sight  had  been  wit- 
n  the  whole  army,  it  is  difficult  to 
hat  he  wilfully  invented  a  falsehood 
ru  80  certain  to  be  detected.*  i^.] 
etaatius  menUons  only  the  dream ; 
tame  is  true  of  Sozomen,  i.  3  ;  and 
,  in  his  translation  of  the  H.  E.  of 
s ;  and  likewise  of  the  author  of  the 
9n  Orifiitale,  p.  67.  Indeed  the  ap- 
Eosebius  to  the  solemn  attestation 
imperor  {dt  Vita  Constantini^  i.  28), 
I  statement  of  Gelasius  Cyzicenus 
hncilii  Nictsni^  i.  4,  in  Harduin's 
,  I.  351),  that  the  whole  story  was 
•d  faibuloas  by  the  pagans,  confirm 
lowtion,  that  it  was  a  mere  dream. 
appeal  of  EusebiuB  would  have  been 
lazy,  and  the  denial  of  its  reality 
MUAns  would  have  been  impossible, 
bMe  anny  of  Constantine  had  been 


eye-witnesses  of  the  event.     SckL] 

*  The  writers  who  treat  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  are  carefully  enumerated  by  Job. 
Alb.  Fabricius,  Ltix  Evangelii,  ^c.  c.  12, 
p.  260,  &c.  [The  latest  and  by  far  the 
best  (says  Heeren,  Ancient  Hist,  p.  476,  ed. 
Bancroft,  1828)  is,  Leben  Constantin  des 
Grossen^  von  J.  C.  F.  Manso,  Bresl.  1817.] 
Fabricius  moreover  (ibid.  c.  13,  p.  273,  &c.) 
describes  the  laws  of  Constantine,  relating 
to  religious  matters,  under  four  heads.  The 
same  laws  are  treated  of  by  Jac.  Godefroi, 
Adnot.  ad  Codicem  Theodosianum  \  and  in 
a  particular  treatise,  hj  Francis  Baldwin, 
in  his  Crmstantinus  Magru  sen  de  Leaibus 
Constaniini  EccUsiast,  et  Civilibus,  hb.  ii. 
ed.  2nd,  by  B.  Gundling,  Halle,  1727,  8vo. 

•  Eusebius,  H.  E.  x.  8,  and  de  Vita  Con- 
stantini^  L  49.  Even  Julian,  than  whom  no 
one  was  more  prejudiced  against  Constan- 
tine, could  not  but  pronounce  Licinius  an 
infamous  tvrant,  who  was  sunk  in  vices  and 
crimes.  See  Julian's  Qtsarrs^  p.  222,  ed. 
Spanheim.  I  would  here  observe,  what 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  hitherto, 
that  Aurelius  Victor  mentions  this  persecu- 
tion of  Licinius,  in  his  book  de  Casaribus, 
c.  41,  p.  436,  ed.  Amtzenii,  where  he  says: 
Licinio  ne  intontium  quidem  ac  nobilium 
jthihsophorum  scrvili  more  cruciatus  adhibiti 
modum  fccere.  The  PhilosopherSf  whom 
Licinius  is  here  said  to  have  tortured,  were, 
doubtless.  Christians;  whom  many,  from 
their  slight  acquaintance  with  our  religion, 
have  mistaken  for  a  sect  of  philosophers. 
The  commentators  on  Aurelius  have  left 
this  passage  untouched ;  which  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  with  those  who  are  intent  only  on 
the  enlargement  of  grammatical  knowledge 
derived  from  ancient  writers. 
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policy,  euiiotments,  regulations,  and  munificence,  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible  to  obliterate  gradually  the  ancient  superstitioiui, 
and  to  establish  Christian  worship  throughout  the  Roman  empire,^ 
He  had  undou])tedly  learned  from  the  wars  and  the  machinations  of 
LlvlniuSy  that  neither  himself  nor  the  Roman  empire  could  remain 
s(^LMire  while  the  imcitiut  superstition  continued  prevalent ;  and  there- 
fore, from  this  time  onward,  he  o|>enly  opposed  the  pagan  deities  and 
their  worship,  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  state. 

§  11.  After  the  death  of  ConMantine^  which  happened  in  the  year 
337,  his  three  surviving  sons,  Consfanthie  ILy  Constantius  and 
ConstfDifty  assumed  the  empire,  and  were  all  saluted  Au(/usti  and 
emperors  by  the  Roman  senate.  There  were  still  living  twobrothen 
of  Coiistaiituie  ilte  Greats  namely,  Constantius  Dahivitius^  and 
Julius  Coastiinf iff 8ySJu\  they  had  several  sons.  But  nearly  all  these 
were  slain  by  the  soldiers  at  the  command  of  Constant ine^a  sons,  who 
feared  lest  their  thirst  for  power  might  lead  them  to  make  insurrec- 
tions and  disturb  the  commonwealth.^  Only  Gallus  and  Julian^  sons 
of  Julius  Constantius,  with  some  difficulty  escaped  the  massacre;' 
and  the  latter  of  these  afterwards  became  emperor.  Coiistanthu  IL 
held  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  but  lost  his  life,  a.  d.  340,  in  a  war 
'with  his  brother  CoHsta)itiu8,  Constans  at  first  governed  only 
Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa ;  but  after  the  fall  of  his  brother  Coiistan- 
tine  IL  he  annexed  his  provinces  to  his  empire,  and  thus  became 
emperor  of  all  tlu3  West,  until  he  lost  his  life  A.  ix.  350,  in  the  war 
with  Mfif/nentiu 8^  iiusnrpcr.  After  the  death  of  Constnns^  Moffivtrir 
tius  Ix^ing  subdued,  the  third  brother,  CoristantiuSy  who  had  before 
governed  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  in  the  year  353  became  sole  em- 
peror, and  governed  the  whole  empire  till  the  year  361,  when  he  died. 


*  I  Constant  in«*doul>tl«\xs  committod  <>rn>rsi 
■whit'li.  in  tlh'ir  iY>n5M»qn«'Wi*cs,  w<Te  iiyurifnis 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Hf  gaTo  to 
tlio  oK*rg^'  llie  former  privilf^os  of  the  paj^rtn 
})rio>t.s  an<l  allowe<l  legacies  to  1)0  left  to 
the  clniivhes,  wliii'h  wen'  rverywliere  erected 
ami  enlai^ied.  Hi*  was  ppatified  with  weiug 
the  liishops  assume  pn\it  state;  for  he 
tlioujxht,  tlie  more  r»*s|MM't  the  bifeliops  eom- 
niamleil,  the  nunx»  inclineil  tlir  pa;ians  wonhl 
1)0  to  cnil»i'a<'e  Christianity:  and  tliu.s  he 
iutriHlm*e<l  the  love  of  [viinp  and  disphiy 
amonp  the  cler^'.  StM.  —  It  will  In?  seen 
in  section  12.  tliit  Julian  made  war  upon 
Christianity,  by  ahrofjating  its  privile^'es, 
and  closint;  its  sehools  for  the  refinement  of 
mankind.  This  is  no  mean  t<-stimony  to 
the  soundness  of  Constantine's  lilxTality. 
So  far  as  Christian  ministers,  indeed,  arc 
l>ersonally  concenu-d.  there  is  no  justice 
in  tlieir  exclusion  from  such  circumstances 
of  comfort  and  resp'ctahility  as  ar<»  open  to 
their  kinsmen  and  compatriots  penerally. 
Nor  will  Ihf'ir  ministry  viiny  the  weight 
which  the  he»t  interests  of  the  world  at  large 
require,  unless  it  is  allowed  to  take  its  duo 
pbice  among  liberal  professioiifii ;  which  it 


never  can,  while  hopi*lf^<wly  eonfiaed  uBOOg 
ITOverty-strickcn  employmenta.     S.] 

*  ['  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  prindpil 
design  of  this  massacre  was  to  nn'orer  tha 
prtivincN's  of  Thnioe,  Mueeiion,  and  Al^iaUi 
which,  in  the  divisions  of  the  empirp,  (>»• 
stantine  the  Great  liad  f^ven  to  yomg 
DalmatiuH,  son  of  his  brother  of  the  nnie 
name  ;  and  Pont  lis  and  Cappadocia,  whirh 
he  had  granted  to  Annil»alianuj9,  the  brothrr 
of  young  Dalmatius.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
Moshrim  has  attributed  this  massacre  equllj 
to  th«'  thr»'i»  sons  of  Constant ine ;  whefeM 
almost  all  authors  agr«*e.  that  mHther  jouaM 
Constant  inc.  nor  Constans,  luid  anv  htnl 
in  it  at  all.'     ^furf.] 

*  ll{ecan*<e  they  were  despiseil:  Gallop 
being  sickly,  it  was  supposed  would  Mt 
live  long ;  and  Julian.  Inking  but  eight  yean 
old,  created  no  fear.  Some  years  aftfH 
they  were  sent  to  a  remote  place  in  Cwpft- 
doci.'i,  where  they  were  instmcted  in  laiH 
piages.  the  sciences,  and  g}'muastiGS,  being 
in  a  sense  kept  prist^ners;  and  were  at  1*< 
designed  for  the  clerical  office,  having  bffB 
made  lectors  or  readers.  Ammiaaaa  SurccU. 
xxii.  9.     Schl.] 
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Qf  these  brothers  possessed  the  disposition  or  the  discernment 

{kther ;   yet  they  all  pursued  their  father's  purpose  of  abo- 

he  ancient  superstitions  of  the  Bomans,  and  other  pagans, 

propagating  the  Christian  religion  throughout  the  Boman 

The  thing  itself  was  commendable  and  excellent ;  but  in 
[18  employed  there  was  much  to  censure.* 
The  cause  of  Christianity,  which  had  been  thus  flourishing 
$perous,  received  immense  injury,  and  seemed  on  the  brink 
^hen  JtUiaUy  the  son  of  Julius  ConatantiuSy  brother  of  Con- 
the  Great,  now  the  only  surviving  branch  of  the  Constantinian 
after  a  successful  campaign  in  Gaul,  a.  d.  360,  was  hailed 
by  his  soldiers,  and  on  the  death  of  Conatantius^  A.  d.  361, 
possession  of  the  whole  empire.     This  credulous  and  vain- 
prince  was,  indeed,  educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  but 
led  it;    partly  from   hatred  of  the  Constantinian  family, 
Eul  slain  his  father,  brother,  and  others  of  his  race ;  partly 

cunning  of  the  Platonic  philosophers,  who  imposed  upon 
I  fictitious  miracles  and  prophecies.  He  took  up  in  its  place 
ciples  of  his  ancestors,  and  strove  to  reinstate  the  rites  of 
1  in  all  their  former  splendour.     Julian  seemed  to  abhor  all 

and  to  leave  his  people  full  discretion  in  religion  and  its 
forms ;  but  he  really  cut,  by  art  and  policy,  the  sinews  of 
(tian  cause.  He  abrogated  privileges  granted  as  well  to  that 
tself  as  to  its  principal  officers,  closed  its  schools  of  philosophy 
•al  arts,  not  only  tolerated  all  its  opponents,  but  also  inspi- 
[  fiivoured  them  in  writing  books  against  the  Chiistians,  and 
things.  He  had  more  objects  in  contemplation,  and  would, 
I,  have  done  immense  harm  to  Christianity,  if  he  had  re- 
ictorious  from  the  Persian  war,  which  he  undertook  directly 

came  to  the  throne.     But  in  this  war,  which  was  both 

en  and  carried  on  with  little  discretion,  he  fell  by  a  woimd 

in  battle,  a.  D.  363,  when  just  entered  on  the  thirty-second 

his   age,   and   after  reigning   sole   emperor   only  twenty 

rem  the  death  of  Constantius.' 


re  measures  were  adopted,  which  CsEfsar,  waft  previously  murdered  by  order 

Bominal  Christians.    A  luw  was  of  Constantius,  because  of  his  cruelty,  and 

S42,  that  all  the  heathen  tern-  being  charged  with  aspiring  after  the  supremo 

be  shut  up,  and  that  no  person  power.    Ammian.  MarcelL  xiv.  11.    Schl.] 

•Ilowed  to  go  near  them.     All  ■  See,  besides  Tillemont  [the  Universal 

idaD  consultations  of  the  oracles  History ;  Le  Beau,  Histoire  du  baa  Empire, 

kirera,  were  prohibited,  on  pain  torn.  iii.  liv.  xii — xiv.]  and  other  common 

d  confiscation  of  property :  and  writers,   the    accurately  written  work    of 

il  magistrates  were  threat<;ned  IJIetterie,   Fie  de  Julitn,  Paris,  1734,  and 

ne  penalties,  if  they  were  dila-  Amsterd.  1736,  8vo;  the  Life  and  CharacUr 

shing  trauMgrcssors  of  the  law.  of  Julian  the  Apitstate,  illiiatrated  in  VIL 

compel  the  conscience,  and  not  Dissertatioite,  by  Des  Voeux,  Dublin,  174C, 

it.     The  history  of  these  em-  8vo ;  Ez.  Spanheim,  Preface  and  Notes  to 

be  found  in  the  Uniixrsal  His^  the  Works  of  Julian,  Lips.  1696,  fol. ;  and 

Le  Beau's  Hietoty  of  the  Eastern  Joh.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Lux  ealutarie  Evanyelii, 

M. — Qihhon,  Decline  and  Fall ^  tjc,  C4ip.  xiv.  p.  294,  &c.     [Add  Aug.  Ne- 

>.     JSd?.]  an<lcr,  iiher  Kaystr  Jtdianus  und  stin  Zeit- 

faDiu,   who   had    been   crcateil  alter ^  Uamb.  1812,  8vo. .   TV.] 
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§  13.  Tliose  who  rank  Julian  among  the  greatest  heroes  of  any 
age,  nay,  place  him  first  among  all  who  ever  filled  a  throne,  which 
now  many  do,  they  too  persons  learned  and  acute,*  are  either  hin- 


'  Montosquion,  Esprit  dt'8  Loix,  zzIt.  10, 
Bfiys :  II  iCy  a  point  lu  apres  lui  de prince 
plus  digiic  (le  youvcnicr  des  honwies,  [To 
form  u  correct  judj^ont  of  Jolinn,  it  is 
ncccpsiiry  cursorily  to  survey  the  history  of 
his  life.  Ho  was  l)om  a.  d.  331 ;  and  lost 
his  mother  B>isilina  the  sumo  year;  and 
his  father,  Julius  Coustantius,  a  few  yean 
af><T.  Mardonius,  a  eunuch,  and  Euscbius, 
bishop  of  Nicomedia»  were  his  first  instruc- 
tjrn.  When  Qallus  was  made  a  Ctesar, 
Julian  obtained  permission  to  come  to  Con- 
stantinople, wliero  he  attended  the  public 
scliools ;  then  ho  went  to  Bithynia,  every- 
where attiiching  hims<'lf  to  the  most  nutod 
teachers ;  and  read  and  imitat<Hl  the  ora- 
tions uf  Libauius,  a  pagan  sophist,  whom  he 
was  strii'tly  forbiddtm  to  hoar.  At  Perpa- 
mus  he  l)ecamc  acquainted  with  JEdcsius, 
an  aged  Platonic  philosopher,  and  heard 
his  scliolors,  Eusobius  and  Clir)'santhoK,  as 
nlso  Mtiximus  of  Ephesus,  who  initiated 
liim  in  theurgia,  brouglit  him  to  apostatise 
fr<.)m  Cliristianity,  and  presaged  his  elcva- 
ticm  to  the  throne.  Tliis  change  in  his 
Tfligion  ho  was  obliged  to  contval  from 
Conytantius  and  Gallus.  He  therefore  de- 
voted himself  to  a  monastic  life-,  assumed 
the  tonsure,  and  became  a  public  rt»ader  in 
the  church  at  Nicomedia.  In  354,  after 
the  d(>ath  of  Gallus,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  and  carried  to  Milan.  Adv.r  being 
in  cust^xly  there  seven  mouths,  he  obtaininl, 
by  the  intercession  of  the  emppc»s.s  Eusebia, 
a  release,  and  libnly  to  trav<4  into  Grcect>, 
where  he  applied  himself,  at  Athens,  to  tlio 
scienc«"S  aiuf  to  eloquence,  and  becann;  ac- 
quainted with  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anziis.  In  356.  ho  was  proehiimed  Cjesar, 
and  liad  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  intnisttrd 
to  him.  But  Constantius  greatly  limited 
his  power,  an<l  nominated  not  only  the 
military  commanders  there,  but  also  the 
officers  of  Julian's  court  who  were  to  keep 
strict  watch  over  him.  To  this  his  eleva- 
tion Eusebia  contributed  much,  she  being 
anxious  about  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
on  account  of  her  continue<l  barrenness : 
and  the  rebellion  of  Sylvanus,  which  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  as  ali^o 
the  continual  incursions  of  the  bordering 
nations,  wliich  rcKjuired  a  general  in  Gaul, 
favoured  the  measure.  Julian  perform »•(! 
some  successful  camj.viigns  in  Gaul,  which 
procured  him  the  affections  not  only  of  the 
soldiery,  but  likewise  of  all  the  Gallic  fu1>- 
jects.  This  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Con- 
stantius, who,  under  pret<»7tt  of  the  Persian 
war,  recallwl  a  gre;it  part  of  the  troops  from 
Cruid.     In  the  spring  of  3G0,  the  soldiers 


ETOclaimed  Julian  Aaffustas,  and  compelled 
im  to  assume  that  dignity.    A  rseondlb- 
tion  was  attempted  in  vain.    Constaiitiiii 
insisted  upon  it,  that  Julian  should  reagn. 
Jtdian  prosecuted  the  German  war  raooe» 
fiilly,  and  strengthened  and  fortifled  tbe 
frontiers;  and  aft^r  vanquiahing  the  Oc^ 
mans,  whom  Constantius  had  excited  uaBit 
him,  and  subduing  IIlTricnm  and  Ituj,  he 
marched  unfmcumbered  against  Gonttairtivs 
who  came  forward  to  meet  him,  bat  iw 
taken  sick  on  the  way,  and  died  in  (hlid^ 
Julian  now  took  quiet  posBeesion  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire;  caused  Constaaliii 
to  be  honourably  buried ;  but  called  his  prin- 
cipal officers  to  account^  before  a  ipedil 
court,  as  the  authors  of  nnmeroiu  ads  dt 
violence.      Ho    likewise    attempted  gnd 
reforms  in  the  court,  in  whidi  prodigjdity 
and  pomp  had   risen  to  a  great  hcigll 
He  altM)  dismissed  many  us^ess  officcn; 
and  filled  his  court  with  philo0ophets  and 
soothsayers,  to  whom  he  showed  paiticdir 
n^spect    During  the  Illyrian  campaign,  in 
3G1,  he  publicly  sacrificed  to  the  godi; 
and  after  the  death  of  Constantins,  be  m  it 
be  distinctly  known,  that  it  was  bis  pupoff 
to  n^instnte  idolatrous  worship.     Bat,Mht 
was  a^-are  of  the  ill  consi^aenoes  nhaA 
formerly  resulted  from  direct  penscuik^ 
and  wished  to  avoid  tho  repetition  of  thei^ 
and  coveted  the  reputation  of  beiqg  wti^ 
nanimous  and  benevolent,  and  as,  in  praipidt 
of  his  Persian  campaign,  he  stood  in  f«ar«f 
the  numerous  body  of  Christians,  he  «>• 
deavoured  to  assail  and  to  undermine  thM 
by  artifice.    For  this  purpose,  be  adoplBi 
the  following  measures.     lirst^  be  eooM- 
voured  to  reform  the  pagan  idobitiy,  and  M 
introduce  improvements  in  it  dented  fron 
the  Christian  worship.     With  this  view,  hi 
attended  to  his  official  duties  as  ^tifm 
Maximiis^  with  more  earnestness  than  Mf . 
of  his  predecessors ;  and  even  treated  tbiK 
as  of  more  consequence  than  the  gorenuMft 
of  the  empire.    Ho  offi^rcd  sacrificea  do^ 
in    his  pala(!e  and  garden;    attended  4i 
public  sacrifices  on  all  the  pagan  festiiali 
and  officiated  personally  in  tbem,  withoil 
the  least  regard  to  di^oomm,   even  as  li 
the  meanest  service.      He    re-estaUi^ii 
the  public  sacrifices  of  tlie  cities  and  pi»- 
vinces.     Where  there  were  no  tf^mples,  S 
where  the  dobtroyers  of  tbe  ancient  temjika 
could  not  be  found,  or  were  his  own  pi^ 
decessors,  there  he  erected  temjdes  atbisoaa 
cost,  and  gave  to  the  idolatrous  priests  hi^ 
rank  ami  lai^ge  revenues.     As  he  had  b«B 
converted  to  iwiganism  by  phiLocophcn,vhB 
were  of  the  new  Platonic  school,  and  «b» 
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17  their  prepossessions  from  seeing  the  truth,  or  have  never 
bentively  bia  writings  which  remain,  or  lastly,  do  not  know 
sally  deserves  the  name  of  great  and  excellent.  If  we  set 
^nius,  which  his  writings,  however,  show  him  to  have 
h1  but  moderately,  militaiy  courage,  love  of  letters,  ac- 
Ace  with  that  senseless  and  useless  philosophy  called  later 
Bm,  and,  lastly,  patience  of  labour,  all  other  things  in  Julian 
juestionably  little  and  imworthy  of  commendation.  His  excel- 
ivere  counterbalanced  by  very  great  defects ;  first,  a  monstrous 
lofit  anile  superstition,  the  surest  indication  of  a  petty  mind ; 
puerile  hankering  after  glory  and  vulgar  popularity,  extreme 
J  and  instability,  a  proneness  to  cunning  and  artifice ;  finally. 


d  to  tlienrgia,  magic,  dirinatioD, 
^tioiis,  and  were  wuling  to  borrow 
iatianil^,  hence  originated  many 
oa  pnnfications,  and  prolix  cere- 
f  'worship,  together  with  a  consi- 
xng  of  CnriBtian  institations.  He 
i'OOQM  for  the  virtnoiis  behaviour, 
itr  and  beneficence,  of  the  priests ; 
made  their  going  to  theatres,  or 
adi  interconrse  with  those  in  civil 
He  wished  to  place  the  reading 
books,  giving  public  exhortations, 
ig  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
on  the  same  footing  as  they  were 
e  Christians :  and  he  required,  that 
■  in  many  places  should  annually  be 
with  com,  and  wine,  and  money, 

^were  to  distribute  to  the  poor, 
supported  and  extended  more 
e  internal  divisions  among  the  Chris- 
che  restored  all  silenced  and  ejected 
and  required  that  such  parties  as 
I  laid  under  ecclesiastical  censures, 
be  reinstated  in  their  privileges. 
Jt  letters  to  the  most  noted  and 
heretics,  and  encouraged  them  to 
ite  their  doctrines.  He  allowed  the 
nembers  of  the  different  parties  to 
him,  and,  under  colour  of  at' 
to  reconcile  their  differences,  ho 
them  more  against  each  other. 
he  deprived  the  clergy  of  the  fran- 
id  permanent  incomes  which  they 
fed  under  the  former  emperors; 
r  of  their  exemption  from  burden- 
il  duties,  and  of  the  distribution 
0  the  churches  from  the  emperor's 
ns;  and  he  compelled  the  monks 
ministers  of  religion,  by  force,  to 
■iflitaiy  duty.  FourtfUt/,  he  ox- 
le  Christians  from  all  promotionM, 
nna  of  bitter  sarcasm  forbad<^  their 
the  public  schools,  their  stud^nng 
k  authors  and  sciences,  and  thoir 
5  physic  Fz/M/y,  he  commandiMl 
trooB  temples,  images,  and  altars, 
mlt,  at  tne  cost  of  those  who  hn<l 
m  down.     Sixthttf,  acts  of  ^'iolence 


done  by  pagans  to  Christians,  he  either  did 
not  punish  at  all,  or  punished  very  slightly, 
only  requiring  them  to  make  restitution. 
On  the  contrary,  every  tumult  among  Chris- 
tians was  punished  most  severely;  and 
ooDunonly,  the  bishops  and  the  churches 
were  made  accountable  for  them.  Seven  thly, 
ho  connected  idolatiy  with  all  solemn 
transactions,  and  with  the  manifestations  of 
resect  due  to  himself,  and  made  a  partici- 
pation in  it  unavoidable.  The  soldiers,  for 
instance,  when  extraordinary  gratuities  were 
present^  them,  must  strew  incense  upon 
an  altar ;  and  to  all  the  publicly  exhibited 
pictures  of  the  emperor,  idolatrous  deities 
-were  attached.  Eighthly^  he  ridiculed  the 
Christians  and  their  worship  scornfully; 
and  wrote  books  in  confutation  of  their 
doctrines.  His  work  against  Christianity, 
which  was  composed  in  the  year  363,  and 
in  part  during  his  Persian  campaign,  is  lost 
Indeed,  the  Marquis  d'Argens,  in  the 
Difense  du  PaganUme,  par  rEmpereur 
Juiierit  en  Grec  et  Francois,  awe  dee 
Dissertatums  et  Notes,  Berlin,  1764,  8vo, 
has  endeavoured  to  recover  this  work,  by 
means  of  the  confiitation  of  it  by  Cyrit 
But  the  recovery  is  very  incomplete.  Yet 
these  remains  of  it  show,  that  the  book  was 
more  likolv  to  injure  Christianity,  by  the 
style  in  which  it  was  written,  and  by  the 
perversion  of  Scripture,  than  by  either  tho 
strength  or  the  originality  of  its  arguments 
and  objections.  Ninthly,  and  lastly,  the 
emperor  showed  much  partiality  to  the  Jews, 
and  allowed  them  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  confute  by  facts  the 
prediction  of  Christ  Immediately  after, 
there  wore  banishments,  tortures,  and  execu- 
tions of  Christians,  under  pretence  that  they 
had  shown  themselves  refractory  against 
tile  commands  of  the  emperor;  and  there 
were  many,  especially  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, who  became  apostates.  Yet  there 
were  not  wanting  resolute  confessors  to  tho 
Cliristmn  religion.  See  Baumgarten's  Aus- 
svfj  dcr  Kirchcngcach,  ii.  763,  780,  792,  &«. 
Schl.] 
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ignorance  of  solid  and  sound  philosophy.  I  will  grant  that^  in  some 
respects,  he  was  superior  to  the  sons  of  Constantino  the  Great;  but 
in  many  ways  was  he  inferior  to  Constantine  hi/mself,  whom  he 
disparages  without  measure. 

§  14.  As  Julmn  affected  an  appearance  of  indisposition  to  trouble 
any  citizen  on  a  religious  accoimt,  and  professed  hostility  to  no  sad 
whatever,  he  showed  so  much  indulgence  to  the  Jews,  as  to  give 
them  liberty  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  com- 
menced the  work,  but  were  obliged  to  desist  before  even  the  founda- 
tions were  laid.  For  balls  of  fire  issued  firom  the  ground,  accompanied 
with  a  great  explosion  and  a  tremendous  earthquake,  which  dispersed 
both  the  materials  that  were  collected  and  the  workmen.  The  £act 
itself  is  abundantly  attested;^  though  the  Christians,  as  often 
happens  in  such  cases,  appear  to  have  amplified  it,  inconsiderately, 
with  some  additional  miracles.  As  to  the  causes  which  produced 
the  event,  there  is  room  for  debate,  and  there  is  debate.  All,  how- 
ever, who  weigh  the  subject  with  an  impartial  mind,  will  easily 
perceive,  that  they  must  join  with  those  who  ascribe  the  phenomenon 
to  the  omnipotent  will  of  God ;  and  that  they  who  choose  to  ascribe 
it  to  natural  causes,  or  to  artifice  and  fraud,  offer  no  objections 
which  are  insurmountable.^ 

§  15.  The  soldiers  elected  Jovian  to  succeed  JiUia/ru  He  died  in 
the  year  364,  after  reigning  seven  months ;  and,  therefore,  accom- 
plished but  little.*    The  other  emperors  of  this  century  who  reigned 

'  See  Joh.  Alb.  Fnbricuis  LtiT  Evangclit\  Against  him  appeared  GUsb.  Cnpenu,  in  Wi 

p.  124,  where  the  t<?8tiinonie8  are  colh»ctod.  EvistoliB,  j).  400,  edited  by  Bayer.   Bceoitlj^ 

8oo  aUo  the  acute  English  koight,  Walter  Win.  Warbnrton  has  maintained  the  rali^ 

IVIoyle,   Posthumous    Works,    p.    101,    &c  of  the  miracle,  with  an  ezoesa  of  ingnmitTi 

[The  principal  authorities  cited  by  Fabricius  in  an  appropriate  treatise,  entitled :  /■finb 

are,  Chrysostom,  Homil.   x.   adt>.  Judceos,  or  a  Discotirse  toncfming  the  mrikfuh 

et  alibi  stepius ;  Ammianus  Marcoll.  xxiii.  1 ;  and  firry  eruption^  tchich  dtfeated  tk§t  (i^ 

Gregory  Naz.  Orat  ir.;   Ambrose,  Ep.  40  pcror*s  attempt  to  rrhuild  tke  temjit  d 

(al.  i29,  written  A.D.  388);  Socrates,  H.  E,  Jerusalem;  I^hdon,  1760,  Sra 
iii.  20;  l?k>zomon,   H.  E.  v.  21;  Theodoret,         ■  See  Bletterie,  ViedeJoffieii,2y6^^ 

H.  E.  iii.  20;  Rufinus,  H.  E.  i.  37 ;  Philo-  Paris,  1748,  in  which  workhcoomj^tki 

i<torgius,  H.   E.  vii.   9,    14;    Hist.    Eccles.  history  of  Julian,  and  gires  a  Frendi  tm^ 

TVipartita,    yi.    43;    Nicephorus.    x.    32;  latiou  of  some  of  Julian's  writingf.     [Boft 

Zonaras,   xiii.   12;    Eabbi    David    Gantz,  during  the  lifetime  of  Julian,  and  after  loi 

Zeinach  David,  pt.  ii.  p.  36 ;  Eabbi  Ginlaliali,  death,  when  the  soldiers  made  him  empnc( 

Schalsch'Ut  Hakkahala,  p.  1 09.  —  Br.  Lard-  Jovian  opebly  declared  himself  on  the  fsAt  d 

ner    {Collation    of  Jainsh    and    Heathen  Christianity.  Forwhen  Julian  gave ordditl 

Testimonies,  iv.  57 — 71,  ed.  Lond.  1767)  all  the  military  offlciOTS  who  were  ChiMtiiBH 

maintains    the    whole    story  to    be   false,  either  to  quit  the  army,  or  i^nonsee  thrif 

His  chief  arguments  are,  that  Julian  only  religion,    Jovian    chose   to  relinquish  Ul 

purposed  to  rebuild  the  temple,  after  his  office.    But  Julian  would  not  relesK  hii^ 


IVrsian  expedition;  that  he  needed  all  his  but  gave  him  promotion  dnrinff  the _ 

resources  for  that  expedition  ;    the  silence  war.     When  cnosen  emperor,  Jonao 

of  some  of  the  fathers,  living  near  the  time ;  not  accept  the  office,  until  the  anw  hid 

and  the  decorations  of  the  story  by  others  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Chrifllaaid^ 

of  them.     But  these  arguments  soera  wholly  When  he  arrived  at  Antioch,  he  rv^peal^dil 

insufficient,  against  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  laws  of  Julian,  adverse  to  ChrisriaiiiQ 

so  many  credible  witness<?s.  Christians  and  (Kufinu.s,  xi.  1,  and  Sozomen,  vi.  3).  sm 

jwgans,  and  several  of  them  contemporary  "wrote  to  all  the  provincial  govomon.  cm- 

with  the  event.     2V.1  manding  thom  to  take  diligent  care,  thattt* 

*  Ja.   Basnage,   llistoirc  des   Jvifs,   iv.  Christians  should  not  be  diiaturbcd  in  th«r 

1257,  &e,,contebts  the  reality  of  Ihib  miracle,  public    assemblies.     He    restored   to  tin 
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^ovian  were  VcUentinian  /.,'  VcUens^  then  GraUan^^  VcUerUi- 
T.  ITheodosiua],  Honorivs.*  All  these  were  ChiiBtians  who 
ed  well  of  the  religion  which  they  professed,  and  endeavoured, 
i  not  with  equal  2seal,  to  extirpate  wholly  the  heathen  rites. 
»  particular,  TheodoaiiAa  the  G-reat,  the  last  emperor  of  this 
y,  exceeded  all  the  rest.  He  came  to  the  throne  a.  d.  37  9,  and 
,D.  395.     So  long  as  he  lived,  no  means  were  left  untried^ 

his  power,  to  overthrow  idolatry  through  all  the  Roman  pro- 
,  and  severe  laws  were  enacted  by  him  against  adherents  to  it. 
zne  design  was  prosecuted  by  his  sons  Arcadiua  and  Honorvua ; 
ly  as  the  century  declined,  all  hope  and  credit  of  the  ancient 
dtion  wore  away.^ 

>•  No  such  severity  was,  however,  used,  as  prevented  fanes  and 
>nie8  from  continuing  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  the 
sr  provinces.     Indeed,  these  rigorous  laws  against  worshippers 

pagan  deities  seem  to  have  been  aimed  rather  against  the 
>n  people,  than  against  persons  of  rank  and  distinction.  For 
sars,  that  during  the  reign  of  Theodoaiua,  as  well  as  after  his 
men  filled  Uie  highest  offices,  and  continued  in  them  till  old 
ho  are  known  to  have  been  averse  firom  Christianity,  and  attached 
anism.     Of  this  Libaniua  is  an  example,  who  was  very  hostile 

Christians,  and  yet  was  made  praefect  of  the  prsetorium  by 
ysiu8  himself.  Perhaps  greater  indulgence  was  shown  to  philo- 
'8,  rhetoricians,  and  military  commanders,  than  to  other  people, 
iount  of  their  supposed  use^lness  to  Uie  commonwealth. 
7«  Yet  these  very  rhetoricians  and  philosophers,  whose  schools 
npposed  to  be  so  profitable  to  the  commimity,  exhausted  all 
iigenuity,  both  before  the  days  of  Conatanti/ne  the  G-reat,  and 
aids,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity.  In  the  beginning 
I  century,  Hierodea,  the  great  ornament  of  the  Platonic  school, 
wed  two  books  against  the  Christians;  in  which  he  had  the 
ity  to  compare  our  Saviour  with  ApoUoniua  Tyarueua^  and  for 

he  was  chastised  by  Euaebius^  in  a  tract  written  expressly 
t  him.^      Lactcmtma  speaks  of   anoUier    philosopher,    who 


I  the  deigy,  and  to  widows  all  the 
es  and  pnyilegeB  which  had  been 
them  by  Constantine  and  hia  sons, 
idi  Jnlian  had  taken  from  them. 
wimt  restored  the  nae  of  the  Labarum^ 
taadaid  with  a  cross ;  and  he  com- 
oe  Magnus  to  rebuild  the  church  of 
f  at  his  own  cost,  he  having  corn- 
it  to  be  demolished.    Theodoret,  iv. 
regard  to  the  religious  oontrorersies 
daj,  he  joined  with  the  orthodox 
tine  Arians ;  and  he  treated  Athana- 
I  peculiar  respect    See  Baumgarten's 
aer  Kirckenhistarie^  u.  806,  and  the 
^  History.     Schl,] 
the  West,  from  a.d.  364—375,  with 
in  the  East^  from  a.d.  364—378. 


'  [In  the  West,  ▲.  d.  376—383,  with  Valen- 
tinian  IL  also  in  the  West»  a.d.  376 — 392, 
and  T^eodosius  the  Great  in  the  East,  a.d. 
379—396.     2VJ 

*  [In  the  Vfeat,  A.n.  396—423,  with 
Arcadius,  in  the  East,  a.d.  396—408. 
TV.] 

*  See  the  laws  of  these  emperors,  in 
favour  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  against 
the  professors  and  friends  of  the  ancient 
religion,  in  the  Codex  Theodoeianue,  t.  yL, 
and  Peter  and  Jerome  Ballerini,  Diss.  L  tn 
Zenonem  Ver&nejuem,  p.  46,  &e,  Veronie, 
1739,  foL 

*  [Hierodes,  who  flourished  about  a.ii. 
303,  was  governor  of  Bithvnia,  and  after- 
wards prefect  of  Egypt  His  character  and 
books  an  thus  deecribed   by  Lactantiiis, 
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endeavoured,  in  three  books,  to  convince  the  Christians  of  error;  but 
his  name  is  not  mentioned,*  After  the  reign  of  Coiiatantiiie  the  Great, 
besides  Julian^  who  wrote  a  large  volume  against  the  ChristiaDB, 
Ilimerius  ^  and  Libanius^  in  their  public  declamations,  and  EwMr 
jjiuSj  in  his  lives  of  the  philosophers,  zealously  decried  the  Christian 
religion.*  Yet  no  one  of  these  persons  was  punished  for  licentious- 
ness of  tongue  or  pen. 

§  18.  How  much  harm  was  done  to  the  Christian  cause  by  these 
sophists  or  philosophers,  inflated  vrith  a  conceit  of  their  own  know- 
ledge, and  with  hatred  of  tlie  Christian  name,  appears  from  many 
examples  in  this  century,  and  especially  from  Julian^  who  was 
seduced  by  such  men.  Among  those  who  would  pass  for  the  wiser  sort, 


InstUut.  Divinar,  1.  v.  c.  2,  3.  *  He 'was  one 
of  the  judges,  aud  was  the  principal  author 
of  tho  p«^r8ocution  [under  Diocletian].  But 
not  cuntent  \n\h  tliis  crime,  he  ab<o  attacked 
with  his  iMjn  tlie  people  ho  per8ecut<*d :  for 
li«!  eiimposttl  twro  books — not  ayninst  the 
Christijins,  lent  he  should  seem  to  address 
tlK-m  as  an  enemy — hut  to  the  Christians, 
tluit  he  might  ap^x^ar  friendly  to  them  and 
anxious  for  their  good.  In  these  books  lie 
••ndeavours  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  making  them  appear  full  of 
ci>ntrjidiction8.* — *Ho  particularly  assailed 
Prter  and  Paul  and  the  other  ilisciples,  as 
di.ss<!minators  of  falsehood  ;  and  he  accuses 
them  of  being  rude  and  illit<>rate  persons, 
bcL^iuso  some  of  tbem  had  lived  by  fishing/ 
— '  He  aflRrms,  that  Christ  was  outlaw*  d  by 
the  Jews ;  aud  that  he  afterwanls  collected 
a  company  of  900  bauditti  and  became  a 
robber.* — 'Also,  wishing  to  overthrow  his 
mirjicles  (wrhich  he  does  not  prt»tend  to  deny), 
he  attempts  to  show  that  Aix>llouius  had 
ix-rfomied  as  great,  and  even  greater.' — *  I 
do  not  say  (he  adds)  tlmt  the  reason  why 
Ai)ollonius  was  never  accounted  a  god  wjis, 
that  he  chose  not  to  l)e  so  regarded :  but  I 
say  that  we  are  wistT — in  not  attaching  at 
once  the  idea  of  divinity  to  tlie  working  of 
miraicles — than  you  are,  who  believe  a  j>er- 
son  a  god  merely  on  account  of  a  few 
wonderful  acts.' — *  Having  poured  out  such 
crudities  of  his  ignorance,  and  having 
laboureil  utterly  to  extirpate  the  truth,  he 
has  the  temerity  to  entitle  his  nefarious 
books,  which  are  hostile  to  God,  di voUd  to 
the  truth'  (^lAoAijflelf). — Eusebius,  Lif)tr 
contra  Hicroclfifiif  Gr.  and  Lat.,  subjoined 
to  his  Demon  fit  ratio  Ei'antfdica^  ed.  Paris, 
1628. — S<»e  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  viii,  and 
IJayle,  Diction  naire  Ilistor,  ct  Crit,  art. 
IlitrocltB  (2nd).     2V.] 

*  Laetantius,  Institvt.  Divinar.  v.  2. 

'  Si-e  Photius.  Bihliuih.  cfKl.  clxv.  p.  355. 
[The  wcirks  of  Himerius  an*  lost.     7>.] 

■  [Lil^nius,  the  sophist,  was  lx>rii  at 
Antioch  nlH>ut  a.d.  314,  nnd  lived  probably 
till    about    the   end   of  the  century     He 


taught  rhetoric  at  Nice,  Nicomedia,  Coo- 
staiitinople,  Athens,  and  Antioch.  Hii 
schools  were  largo,  sometimes  amounting  to 
more  tlian  eighty  pupils;  and  rival  sophuti 
euA^ed  him.  Ihe  emperor  Julian,  wim 
young,  was  forbidden  to  attend  the  scIkmI 
of  Libanius  ,*  but  he  obtained  and  read  hii 
writings,  and  made  them  his  model  as  to 
style.  When  Julian  camct  to  the  throne^  ho 
offered  Libanius  a  public  ufiice,  which  the 
sophist  proudly Veftu^ed.  Yet  the  empnoraad 
he  weTe  very  good  friends.  labanios  nu  oa 
inflated,  pedantic  man,  Axil  of  himself  jfi 
independent  in  his  feelings,  and  free  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinions.  He  was  aa 
avowed  pagan,  yet  a  strenuous  adTX>cate  ftr 
religious  toleration.  His  numerous  writi^gi 
still  remain,  consisting  of  a  prolix  Lifr  of 
himself,  a  large  nunuH^r  of  eulogies  aad 
declamations,  and  more  than  a  Suwaod 
letters.  They  seldom  contain  either  profiwDd 
or  original  thought,  or  display  TC«etidi: 
and  the  style  is  concise,  a&ct»d,  aad 
pedantic  Yet  they  aro  of  some  vm^  to 
throw  light  on  the  times  in  which  he  lind 
They  were  published,  Or.  and  Lat  vol  i 
Paris,  1606,  and  vol.  ii.  by  Morell,  1627,  fif 
The  most  complete  edition  ofhi8EpiflUiei.il 
by  Wolf.  Amsterdam,  1738,  fol.  A  ToliiWk 
containing  seventeen  of  his  DeclamatioB^ 
was  publishe<l  at  Venice,  1766.  See  Ui 
Life^  written  by  himself,  in  his  Woifci^  it 
1—84.  Eunapius,  Vittf  Philos.  et  SMlii»- 
tarum,  p.  130,  &c..  and  among  the  modnta^ 
Tillemont,  Histoire  des  E»tpnreur$,  it.  571t 
&c.  Fabricius,  BiUiotk.  Gr,  rii.  376—414. 
Liirdner,  Hiathtn  Drstimomts,  iv.  127-— 161^ 
nnd  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tkt  Rm. 
Emp.  ch.  xxiv.     7V.J 

*  [See  Eunapius,  J>t«a  qfJSdesiuti,  Jfoi^ 
Miu,  4v.  Eunapius  also  wrote  a  chroiu^ 
to  which  he  frequently  refers  in  his  Xiw»  rf 
th/'  Sophists^  the  first  edition  of  which  i« 
full  of  reproaches  against  the  ChriatisDsaad 
Constantino  the  Great ;  the  second  rditioa 
is  moTi}  temperate.  Both  editions  wen*  t* 
tnnt  in  the  times  of  Photins:  sec  hisBihliotk 
codi'X  Ixxvii.     Schl."] 
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08  to  avoid  extremes,  many  were  induced,  by  the  arguments 
zplanations  of  these  men,  to  devise  a  kind  of  intermediate 
m,  made  up  of  the  old  superstition  and  Christianity,  persuading 
elves  that  it  was  the  very  thing  enjoined  by  Christ,  and  that  it 
iig  been  hidden  by  the  pagan  priests  under  the  veil  of  ceremo- 
dd  fEibles.  Of  these  views  were  Ammianus  MarceUinvs,  a  very 
it  and  discreet  man,^  Chalcidius,  a  philosopher,^  Tlieniiatius, 
celebrated  orator,'  and  others,  who  conceived  that  both  reli- 
were  in  unison,  as  to  all  the  more  important  points,  if  they 
ightly  tmderstood ;  and  therefore  held,  that  Christ  was  neither 
contemned,  nor  to  be  honoured  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pagan 

4 

9.  As  CoTistantme  the  Great,  with  his  sons  and  successors,  took 
pains  to  enlarge  the  Christian  church,  it  is  not  strange  that 
nations,  before  barbarous  and  uncivilised,  became  subject  to 
•*  Several  circumstances  make  it  probable,  that  the  light  of 
ianity  cast  some  of  its  rays  into  both  Armenias,  the  greater  and 
B,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church.^    But 


imiasiui  MazcellinTis,  a  Latin  his- 
f  Greek  descent,  was  a  soldier,  fbr 
svaoty  years,  from  a.d.  850  onwards, 
tunKHirable  ooips  called  ProUctores 
si.  On  retiring  from  military  life, 
ad  at  Rome,  where  he  lived  perhaps 
aid  of  the  century.  There  he  corn- 
la  history,  in  thirty-one  books,  from 
Msion  G^  Nenra  (where  Snetonius 
>  the  death  of  Valens.     The  first 

books  are  lost.    The  last  eighteen 

the  period  from  A.D.  353—378. 
fie  is  harsh  and  unpolished,  and 
MS  difficult;  but  the  fidelity  and 
f  of  the  nairation  render  the  work 
vlittble.  Marcellinus  was  probably 
agtm ;  but  he  was  not  a  bigot,  and 
willing  to  give  every  one  his  due, 
ig  to  his  heit  judgment    The  best 

are,  thatof  Valesius,  republished  by 
iasi,  Leyden,  1693,  foL  and  4to,  and 
'  Emesti,  liM.  1775,  8vo.  See 
Dictumnaire  HUiar,  et  Crit  art. 
uk     2V.] 

lakidius,  a  philosophor  of  the  fourth 
,  wrote  a  lAtin  translation  of  the 
t  of  Plato,  and  of  a  commentary  on 
he  sugeestion  (as  is  reported)  of 

of  C^uba,  published  by  J.  Meur- 
odL  Bat  1617,  4 to.    Mosheim's  opi- 

liis  religious  faith  is  developed  in 
c  de  turbata  per  recentiores  Piatonicos 
^  1 31,  and  in  his  notes  on  Cudworth's 
ttuU  ^8Um,  L  732,  &c.  J.  A.  Fa- 
fin  his  notes  on  Chalcidius,  passim ; 

his  Biblioth.  Latino,  iii  7,  P.  567, 
id  some  others,  hold  that  Chalcidius 
■oan.  —  Brucker  (Hist.  Crit.  Philos. 

£e.)  makes  him  a  Christian,  though 
I  with  Uie  new  Platonism  of  his 


age.     2V.    Some  make  him  archdeacon  of 
Caithage.    See  Cave,  Hist,  lAtt,  Ed.^ 

'  [Themistius,  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
Paplilagonia,  called  Euphrades  (the  fine 
sp^iker),  was  made  a  Ivoman  senator,  and 
ei^joyed  the  favour  of  Constantius,  Julian, 
and  the  succeeding  emperors,  down  to  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  who  made  him  prefect  of 
Constantinople,  and  appointed  him  tutor  to 
Arcadius.  He  wrote,  when  voung,  some 
commentaries  on  Aristotle,  nagmente  of 
which  are  extant,  and  thirty-three  of  his 
Orations.  His  works  are  oest  edited  by 
Harduin,  Paris,  1634,  foL  He  was  a  stre- 
nuous advocate  for  the  fr«e  toleration  of  all 
religions,  as  being  all  good,  and  tending  to 
the  same  result  by  different  ways.  Concern- 
ing him  and  his  religious  views,  see  Brucker^s 
Hiat.  Grit.  Pkilos.  ii  484.  &c     2V.] 

*  [Thisfavourite  opinion  Mosheim  defends 
more  at  length,  in  his  Diss,  de  turbata  per 
recentiores  Piatonicos  EccUsia^  %  30 — 32 ; 
among  his  Dissert,  ad  Hist,  Secies,  per- 
tinentes,  i.  85—216,  Altonse,  1733.  But  it 
seems  not  necessaiy  to  adopt  this  hvpo- 
thesis,  which  has  but  slender  support  from 
argument;  because  the  Eclectic  or  new 
Platonic  philosophy  might  easily  lead  ite 
votaries  to  speak  in  terms  of  moderation, 
and  even  of  commendation,  of  the  Christian 
religion,  especially  in  an  age  when  it  pre- 
vailed almost  universally,  and  was  tho 
religion  of  the  state  and  of  the  imperial 
court     TV.] 

*  Gaudentius,  Vita  Philastrii,  |  iiL  Phi- 
lastrius,  de  Hares.  Prsef.  p.  5,  eo.  Fabricii. 
Socrates,  H.  E.  L  19.  Geor^us  Cedrenus, 
Chronogrmah,  p.  234,  ed.  Pans ;  and  others. 

*  [For  Eusebius  (H.  K  vL  46)  informs 
us  that  Dionysiiia  of  Alozandria^  about  the 
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the  Armenian  church  first  received  due  organisation  and  fim 
establishment  in  this  century ;  in  the  beginning  of  which,  Grtgory^ 
the  son  of  Anax,  commonly  called  the  lUamiiicUor,  because  lie 
dispelled  the  mists  of  superstition  which  beclouded  the  minds  of  the 
Armenians^  first  persuaded  some  private  individuals,  and  afterwaidi 
Tirldates^  the  king  of  the  Armenians,  as  well  as  his  nobles,  to  embrace 
tlie  Christian  religion.  He  was,  tlierefore,  ordained  the  first  bishop  of 
Armenia,  by  Leontius^  bishop  of  [Ca^sarea,  in]  Cappadocia,  and  gradu- 
ally diffused  the  principles  of  Christianity  throughout  that  countiy.^ 

§  20.  In  the  middle  of  this  century,  one  FrunietUitis  proceeded 
from  Egypt  into  the  neighbouring  country  of  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Auxuniii^xij  from  their  capital 
city  Auxuma,  and  baptized  both  the  king  of  the  country,  and  veiy 
many  of  the  nobles.  Afterwards  retiuning  to  Egypt,  he  was  conse- 
crated by  St  Atluinaaius^  first  bishop  of  the  Auxumitae.  From  thii 
circiunstance,  the  Ethiopic  chiu'ch,  even  to  this  day,  is  dependent  on 
that  of  Alexandria,  and  receives  its  bishop  from  it.'  In  Iberia^  a 
province  of  Asia  which  is  now  called  Oeargia,  a  Christian  woman 
who  had  been  carried  captive  into  that  country,  partly  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  her  life,  and  partly  by  miracles,  induced  the  king  and  his 
<iueen  to  renounce  idolatry  and  embrace  Christ,  and  also  to  send 
for  priests  from  Constantinople,  from  whom  they  and  their  people 
might  gain  a  more  accurate  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion.* 

§  21.  A  part  of  the  Goths,  inhabiting  Thrace,  McGsia,  and  Dada/ 
had  embraced  Christianity  before  the  commencement  of  this  centuiy;' 
and  Theophihis  their  bishop  was  present  at  the  Nicene  coundL* 
Coiistantine  the  Great,  after  having  vanquished  them  and  the 
Sarmatians,  engaged  great  nmnbers  of  them  to  become  Cliristiani' 
But  still  a  large  part  of  the  nation  remained  estranged  from  C%nV^ 
until  the  times  of  the  emperor  Valens,  who  permitted  them  to  paai 
the  river  Ister,*  and  to  inhabit  Dacia,  Moesia,  and  Thrace,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  be  subject  to  the  Soman  laws,  and  would 
embrace  Christianity;  to  which  condition  their  king  FriHgerh 
consented.^  The  bishop  of  the  Goths  inhabiting  Moesia  in  thii 
century,  was  the  much   celebrated    Ulphilds;    who,   among  other 


year  260,  *  wrote  eoncominp  penance,  to  the 
jJrftliren  of  Armenia,  over  whom  Memzanes 
was  bishop ;  *  and,  aecording  to  the  Acta 
Martyrum,  some  Armenians  suffen-cl  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  persecutions  under  Deoius 
(A.  D.  260)  and  Diocletian  (a.  d.  304).    TV.] 

*  See  yarraiio  de  Ihfnts  Artnfnitpy  in  Fr. 
Comhefis,  Auctariiim  Bihlioth,  Pair.  Grtecor. 
ii.  287,  &c.  Mich.  liC  Quien,  Oricna  Chn's- 
ii(inu8,  i.  419  and  1356.  J.  J.  Schroderi 
Thisnur.  Lingt((B  Armenica,  p.  149.  &c. 

*  Athnnasius,  Apoloqia  ad  CoiiHantiinn, 
0pp.  t.  i.  pt  ii.  p.  316,  ed.  Benedict.  »Socrates, 
n.  E.  i.  49.  Sozomon.  H.  E.  ii.  24.  Theo- 
<loret,  H.  E.  i.  23.  Job  Ludolf,  Commmt. 
ad  Histftr.  Mthiajtic.  p.  281.     Jerome  T^obo, 


Voyage  ^Abissinie,  ii  13,  &c.  Jmtv 
Fontaninus,  Historia  lAtterar,  AowSiiiitt  ^ 
174.  [Neale,  Patnarckate  of  AirMMdfk, 
i.  166.     Ed.] 

'  Eufinus,  H,  E  i.  10.  Socomen,  K  £ 
ii.  7.  Lc  Quien,  Oriens  CkriHtanuM^  i 
1333,  &c. 

•  [Now  the  north-east  part  of  Buneliii 
with  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  on  tiw  Da- 
nube.    TV.] 

»  [Philostorgius,  H,  E  ii.  6.     &W.] 

•  [Harduin,  Cone.  I  319.     Scki.] 
»  Socrates.  H.  E.  I  18. 

»  [C>r  Danube.     TV.] 

•  Socrates,  H.  E.  iv.  33.  Le  Qni«u 
Orhns  Christ,  i.  1240.     Eric  Beimel,  iW- 
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>le  deeds,  gave  bis  couDtryiueu  au  alphabet  of  liis  own  inven- 
nd  translated  tbe  Bible  for  them  into  the  Gothic  language.^ 
2*  In  the  Eiiropean  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  still 
led  a  vast  number  of  idolaters;  and  though  the  Christian 
6  endeavoured  to  convert  them  to  Christ,  the  business  went  on 
>wly«  In  Gaul  the  great  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  was  not 
sessful  in  this  work ;  for,  travelling  through  the  provinces  of 
he,  by  his  discourses  and  by  his  miracles  (if  we  may  believe 
iu8  Sevei^ua),  everywhere  persuaded  many  to  renounce  their 
Ad  embrace  Christ ;  he  destroyed  also  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
rew  down  their  statues.^  He  therefore  merited  the  title  of  the 
'^  of  the  Gauls. 


Kvangelia  Gothica  (ascribed  to 
i\  e.  T.  p.  xvilL  &c  ed.  Ozon. 
o. 

.  Jmc  Mascovii  Historia  Oermanor, 
.  Note,  p.449.  Acta  Sanctor.  March, 
19.     Eric  Benzel,  Ice,  dt,  cap.  yiii. 

[J.  C.  Zahn,  EirdHtung  in  Ulfilaa 
r^tisunfff  j^  4,  &C.  ed.  Weissenfels, 
'JO,  where  is  oondeDsed  all  that  is 
f  Ulphilas,  and  his  translation,  by 
ents,  viz.  Philostorgius,  H,  E,  ii.  5. 
,H.  E.iL  41,  and  iv.  33.  Sozomcn, 
It.  24,  vL  87.  Theodoret,  H.  R 
aod  others.  Ulphilas  (or  UJfila, 
f ,  Gilfulas,  ^c.  bat  should,  accordinjz 
indes,  be  written  WtJfila,  i.e.  Wolf- 
ninutiTe  of  Wvlf  or  Wolf^  a  wolf) 
bj  Philostorgios,  to  have  descended 
tkrifltian  Greeks  of  Sadagoltina  in 
)cim,  who  were  carried  into  captiyity 
joths  in  266.  [He  was  bom  in  311 
he  Ooths  on  the  left  of  the  Danube, 
I  Gothic  was  his  native  language. 
126  he  led  his  Goths  into  the  empire : 
he  became  a  R^'ader  at  Constanti- 
Ukd  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Euse- 
Kicomediain  341.  Having  preached 
n  7£&n  to  his  countrymen,  and  being 
e  Thervingi  under  the  West-Gothic 
ritiger,  who  was  at  war  with  the 
Dgi  under  the  East-Goth  icAthanaric, 
compelled  with  his  flock  to  cross  the 
,  and  allowed  by  Constantino  to 
I  $olo  RomanuB  in  348.  He  was  an 
ad  attended  two  synods  at  Constau- 
in  360  and  388.  He  died  in  the 
smr  at  Constantinople.  Ed.'\  Ho 
at  influence  in  Dacia,  Mccsia,  and 
and  was  twice  sent  on  embassies  by 
»  to  the  imperial  court.  His  last 
'  w&f  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  A..D.  376, 
a  permission  for  the  Ooths  to  pass 
nbe  and  settle  in  Mcesia.  He  wns 
il;  and  200,000  Ooths  were  admittcni 
)  Koman  empin%    on   condition  of 

the  Koman  laws  and  joining  t)io 
iterest.  He  was  succeeded  in  )iis 
1  office  by  Theotimus,  or,  ns  somo 


report,  by  Selinas.  Ho  was  author  of  a 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  except  tho 
books  of  Kings,  from  Greek  into  the  language 
of  the  Goths  of  Mcesia.  The  books  of  Kings 
were  omitted  by  him,  lest  their  history  of 
wars  and  battles  should  inflame  the  already 
too  great  thirst  of  the  Ck>ths  for  war  and 
carnage.  The  alphabet  ho  used  was  of  his 
own  devising,  and  formed  chiefly  from  tho 
Greek  and  I^tin.  Nothing  remains  of  this 
translation,  except  a  single  copy,  somewhat 
mutilated,  of  the  four  €k>spels,  caUed  tho 
Codex  ArgentettSf  because  written  in  letters 
of  silver,  now  at  Upsal  in  Sweden  ;  and  a 
few  fragments  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
recovered  from  an  erasure  of  a  MS.  of  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century.  Ulphilas*s  Gk>spels 
were  first  published  by  Fr.  Junius,  ifcrt, 
1665,  2  vols.  4to;  at  Stockholm,  1671,  4to; 
and  very  learnedly,  Oxford,  1760,  fol. ;  and 
by  J.  C.  Zahn,  Weissenfeks  1806,  4to,  with 
a  complete  Apparatus  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. 2V. — By  A.  Uppoetrom,  Upsal,  1854; 
by  H.  F.  Massman,  1855.  In  1818,  Car^ 
dinal  Mai  discovered  some  more  fragments 
at  Bobbio.  See  M.  Miiller^s  Lectures  on 
Languaat,  p.  173 — 175,  and  for  the  life 
of  Ulfilas,  the  same  work,  third  edition, 
p.  179—184.    £a.] 

*  See  Sulpitius  Sevems,  Dial  i.  de  Vita 
Martini,  c  13,  15,  17.  Dial.  ii.  p.  106,  &c. 
ed.  Hier.  a  Prato,  Verona,  1741,  fol.  — 
[Martin  was  bom  in  Sabaria,  in  Fannonia, 
and  brought  up  at  Pavia.  He  embraced 
Christianity  contrary  to  the  will  of  his 
parents ;  and  after  following  the  occupation 
of  his  father  in  the  army,  committed  himself 
to  the  instruction  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers. 
From  the  Arians  he  suffered  much  persecu- 
tion ;  and  he  was  principally  instrumental 
in  the  introduction  of  monastidsm  among 
the  Gauls.  [He  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Tours,  ▲.D.  374,  and  died  in  397,  aged  81.] 
Sf^e  his  biographer,  Sulpitius  Sevems ; 
Till(>mont,  Memoiret,  t,  x. ;  and  the  Hist. 
Litteraire  de  la  France,  t.  L  pt  ii.  p.  413. 
ScU.  — The  English  reader  may  consult 
Milner's  Church  History^  centiv.  ohL  14.  TV.] 
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§  23.  It  is  very  evident  that  not  only  the  victories  of  ConstaniiM 
the  Great,  but  also  fear  of  punishment^  and  desire  to  please  the 
Koman  emperors,  served  for  arguments  with  whole  nations,  as  well 
as  individuals,  in  embracing  the  Christian  religion.  Yet  no  person  well 
informed  in  the  history  of  this  period,  vrill  ascribe  the  extension  of  Ghm- 
tianity  wholly  to  these  causes.  For  it  is  manifest  that  the  untiring  zeal 
of  the  bishops  and  other  holy  men,  the  pure  and  devout  lives  whidi 
many  of  the  Christians  exhibited,  the  translations  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion,  were  as  effident 
motives  with  many  persons,  as  the  arguments  from  worldly  advantage 
and  disadvantage  were  with  some  otliers.  As  for  miracles,  I  cheer- 
fully unite  with  those  who  look  vrith  contempt  on  the  wonders 
ascribed  to  Faulj  Antony,  and  Marti/n.^  I  also  grant  that  many 
events  were  inconsiderately  regarded  as  miracles,  which  are  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature ;  not  to  mention  likewise  pious  frauds.  Still 
I  cannot  join  with  such  as  believe  that,  in  this  age,  Grod  did  never 
manifest  his  power  by  any  extraordinary  sign  among  Christians.' 

§  24.  Although,  from  the   time  of  Conatantine  the   Crreat,  no 
heavier  calamity  befell  the  Christian  church  within  the  Roman  em- 
pire, than  the  commotion  of  Liciniua,  and  Julianas  brief  reign,  yet 
a  slight  storm  sometimes  beat  upon  it  in  particular  places.     AiJujir 
naricy  king  of  the  Goths,  for  instance,  fiercely  assailed  for  a  time 
that  portion  of  the  Gothic  nation  which  had  embraced  Christianity.' 
In  the  more  remote  provinces,  also,  the  adherents  to  idolatry  often 
defended  their  hereditary  superstitions  with  the  sword,  and  murdered 
the  Christians,  who,  in  propagating  their  religion,  were  not  always  aa 
gentle  or  as  prudent  as  they  ought  to  have  been.*     Beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Sapor  IL,  sumamed  Longcevua,  king  of  Persia, 
waged  three  bloody  wars  against  the  Christians  in  his  dominioDft* 
The  first  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign;®  the  aeccmd  wasit* 
the  thirtieth  year;  and  the  third,  which  was  the  most  cruel,  and 
destroyed  an  immense  number  of  Christians,  commenced  in  his  thirty^ 
first  year,  A.  d.  330,  and  lasted  forty  years,  or  till  A.  d.  370.  Yet  religioO 
was  not  the  ostensible  cause  of  this  dreadful  persecution,  but  a  suspi- 
cion of  treasonable  practices  among  the  Christians :  for  the  Magi  and 


*  Hicron.  a  Prato,  in  his  preface  to  Sul- 
pitiiis  Sevenis,  p.  xiii.  &c.,  contends  zea- 
lously for  the  miracles  of  Martin  and  the 
others  in  tins  century.  [An  account  of  the 
miracles  of  8t.  Martin  may  be  found  in 
Sulpit.  Sever.  Vita  Martini  \  and  Epistles 
i. — iii.  and  Dialogues  iL  iii.  The  miracles 
of  some  contemporary  monks  of  Egypt  and 
the  East,  are  the  subject  of  Dialogue  L 
For  the  history  of  Paul,  see  Jerome,  de 
Vita  Sti  Paidi  Eremita,  in  his  0pp.  i. ;  and 
for  that  of  Antony,  see  Atlianasius,  de  Vita 
Sti  A7ito7iii  Eremitipf  in  his  0pp.  ii.;  ed. 
Paris,  1627.     TV.] 

■  See  Eusebius,  Liffcr  contra  Hivroclem, 
c.  iv.  p.  431,  ed.  Oloarii;  Henr.  DodweU, 
Diss.  II.  in  Irenaum,  §  ly.  p.  195,  [also 


Conyers  Middleton*s  Free  Inquiry  into  ti0 
Miractdofts  Pouhts  which  art  Maid  to  KMf0 
suhsistedin  the  Christian  Church,  ^.^JjoidL, 
1747,  4to;  and  in  defence  of  mindi% 
Br.  Wm.  Dodwell's  Answer  to  Dr.  Middle^ 
ton's  Free  Inquiry^  jv.  1761,  Sro.  mi 
Church's  Vindication  of  the  Miraeulom 
Power y  in  answer  to  Middleton,  1760,  Bvo^ 
likewise  Dr.  J.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  EetU' 
siastical  History,  yoL  L  ed.  Ixmd.  1806i 
TV.] 

'  See  Theod.  Ruinart,  Acta  Martynm 
sincera :  and  among  these,  the  Acta  SH 
8ab<p,  p.  698,  &c 

*  See  Ambrose,  de  Officii^,  lib.  i.  c.  ilii 
§  17  ;  where  is  a  noticeable  Btatement 

»  [a.  d.  317.     TV.] 
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$W8  persuaded  the  king,  not  only  that  all  Cliristians  wished  well 
i  Boman  empire,  but  also  that  Symeoiiy  archbishop  of  Seleucia 
)tesiphon,  sent  to  Constantinople  intelligence  of  everything 
tfissed  in  Persia.^ 


SoEomen,  B,  E,  ii.  1—13  [where  is 
soount].  TfaeM  Peniiui  penecutions 
ytemaiy  treated  of  in  the  Biblioth, 
L  CU^nenL  Vatican,  L  6,  16,  181, 
i(2,  &c. :  with  which,  howorer,  should 
Nured,  Stcph.  Euod.  ABsemaD,  Prof, 


ad  Acta  Martyrum  Oriental,  et  Occidental, 
splendidly  edited,  Rome,  1748,  2  toIb.  fol. 
p.  Ixxi  &c.  He  has  published  the  Martyro^ 
logium  Pereicufn,  in  S^Tioc,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  and  excellent  Notes. 


PAET  n. 


THE   INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE   CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  niSTOBT  OF  UTBRATUBE  AND   PHILOSOPHT. 


§  1.  State  of  literature —  §  2.  Progress  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  —  §  3.  Its  fate— 
§  4.  State  of  leaming  among  Christians  —  §  6.  Many  illiterate  ChiiBtiana. 

§  1.  Those  of  this  century,  whether  Greeks  or  Romans,  who  soii^ 
a  character  for  scholarship,  gave  their  attention  to  polite  literature, 
eloquence  in  every  branchy  and  history.  Nor  is  it  a  few  that  can  be 
named  of  either  nation,  who  from  these  studies  gained  applause.  But 
all  fell  very  short  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  best  of  these  po€ti> 
as  Au8oniu8,^  if  compared  with  those  of  the  Augustan  age,  appear 
harsh  and  inelegant.  The  rhetoricians,  abandoning  wholly  the  noble 
simplicity  and  majesty  of  the  ancients,  taught  youth  the  art  of 
deceiving  people,  by  using  tragic  pomp  on  every  occasion.  Most  of 
the  historians,  too,  thought  less  of  order,  perspicuity,  and  troth, 
than  of  empty  and  tawdry  ornaments. 

§  2.  Nearly  all  who  attempted  philosophy  in  this  century  were  rf 
the  sect  called  Junior  Platonists.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  thM 
Platonic  notions  constantly  occur  in  the  works  of  Christians,  as  thej 
do  in  those  of  others.  Yet  there  were  fewer  of  these  philosophen  ii 
the  West  than  in  the  East.  In  Syria,  Jarnhlichus  of  Ghalcii 
expounded  Plato,  or  rather  made  that  philosopher's  opinions  bend  to 
his  o¥m  estimate  of  them.^     His  writings  show  that  he  was  supenljf 


*  [Decius,  or  Decimus  Magnus,  Ausonins, 
was  a  Latin  poet,  weU  bom  and  educated 
at  Bourdeaux,  who  flourished  in  the  last  half 
of  this  century.  He  was  probably  a  nominal 
Christian,  and  much  caressed  and  advanced 
to  high  honours  by  those  in  authority. 
His  poems  were  chiefly  short  pieces,  eulo- 
gies, epigrams,  &c.,  and  not  devoid  of 
merit  Yet  the  style  attests  the  declining 
ago  of  Roman  literature.  Edited  by  Tollius, 
Lugd.  B.  1671,  4to;  and  Lat.  and  Fr.  by 
Jaubert^  Paris,  1769,  4  vols.  12mo.  TV.] 

*  [Jamblichus.  There  were  three  of  this 
name ;  the  first  lived  early  in  the  second 
century ;  his  works  arc  now  lost :  the  second 


probably  died  about  333,  and  wrote  IxR^Ti 
the  third  was  contemporaiy  with  JvHi^ 
and  wrote  the  life  of  Alypius  the  mamdtr 
The  second  is  the  one  intended  by  Modiiii 
He  was  a  pagan,  an  enthusiast*  and  a  g^ 
pretender  to  superior  talents  and  leenia^ 
Of  his  works  there  remain,  a  Life  <tf  ^>tk»* 
goras,  published  Chr.  and  lot  with  BOtMtPf 
Kustor,  Amstelod.  1707,  tto;  Exhortatki 
to  the  study  of  Philosophy ;  three  hodki  oi 
mathematiGEd  leaming;  Commentazy  on  Ki- 
comacbus ;  Institutes  of  Arithmetic ;  and  a 
Treatise  on  the  mysteries  of  the  ^jptiaif 
and  Chaldeans  of  Assyria,  pabUshed  Ok 
and  Lat  with  notes,  by  Tha  Gale,  Oiob. 
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[oaSy  cloudy,  credulous,  and  without  sound  sense.  He  was  succeeded 
jr  j£d€siu8y^  McLXvmua^  and  others ;  of  whose  absurdities  Eunapius 
ives  us  an  account.  In  Egypt,  HypcUia,^  a  distinguished  lady, 
ridants,*  Olympiodorus,^  Synesiua^  a  semi-Christian,*  and  others 
F  less  fame,  propagated  this  kind  of  wisdom :  why  not  call  it  folly  ? 

§  3.  The  emperor  Julian  being  wonderfully  fond  of  this  philoso- 
hy,  as  his  writings  prove,  a  great  many  were  led  into  vying  with 
ich  other  to  dress  it  out  with  every  art  within  their  power.'^  But 
hen  Julmn  died,  a  dreadful  storm  burst  upon  the  Platonists,  during 
16  reign  of  VcUentinian ;  and  several  of  them  were  arraigned  and 
led  for  their  lives  on  the  charge  of  practising  magic  and  other 
imes.  In  these  commotions,  Maxirmiay  the  preceptor  of  Julian^ 
nong  others,  suffered  death.*  But  it  was  rather  the  intimacy 
F  these  men  with  Julia/a^  whose  counsellors  they  had  been,  than  the 
hilosophy  to  which  they  were  addicted,  that  proved  their  ruin. 
[ence  the  remainder  of  their  body,  having  had  no  connexion  with 
16  court,  underwent  very  little  danger  or  loss  in  this  persecution  of 
16  philosophers. 

§  4.  The  Christians,  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
evoted  much  more  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  liberal 
rtB,  than  they  had  done  before ;  and  the  emperors  omitted  no  means 
4iich  might  awaken  and  cherish  a  thirst  for  learning.  Schools  were 
rtablish^  in  many  of  the  towns ;  libraries  were  formed,  and  literary 
aen  were  encouraged  by  stipends,  by  privileges,  and  by  honours.^ 


978^  foL  See  Bracker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  ii. 
«0— 270.  FabriduB,  Biblioth.  Gr.  iv.  282, 
te^  and  Lazdner^s  Works,  toL  yiii     2V.] 

'  LSdemiB  of  Cappadocia,  a  disciple  of 
riMiiliihiiH,  and,  like  hia  master,  a  devotee 
iiSbeamtL  See  Bmckeir,  Hist,  Crit,  Philos. 
L 170, 5c     TV.] 

*  nCazimiui  of  Ephesns,  called  the  Cynic, 
HMlwr  pretender  to  superhuman  knowledge. 
Gb  is  laid  to  hare  persuaded  Julian  to 
■oatatiBe ;  and  he  certainly  had  great  in- 
Moes  orer  that  emperor.  He  was  put  to 
hadi,  for  practising  magic,  in  the  reign  of 
ralmn  See  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  ii. 
01,  &&  Eunapius  (ds  Vitis  Sophistarum) 
jgns  aecoont  of  Jamblichus,  .Sdesius,  and 
iBomna.     TV.] 

'  [Hrpatia  of  Alexandria,  a  lady  who 
■eeUed  all  the  philosophers  of  her  a^o, 
■d  who  nablidy  taught  philosophy  with 
last  applaofle,  flourished  in  the  dose  of 
Ui  eentuiy,  and  the  first  part  of  the  next, 
ba  waa  murdered  in  a  tumult,  a.  d.  415. 
la*  Soerates,  B.  R  yii.  15.  Suidas,  art. 
hfpatia,  iii.  633.  Tillemont,  Mhnoires,  ^c. 
tw*  274.     Menage,  Hist.  Mulicr.  Philosoph. 

49,  &c.  p.  494,  &c. ;  and  Brucker,  Hist. 
JHL  Philos.  ii.  861.     Jr.] 

*  [LridoruB  Gazseus,  from  Gaza  in  Pales- 
ina,  the  place  of  his  birth.  See  Brucker, 
JtMi.  Crit.  Philos.  il  341,  &c.     Schl.] 

*  [Olympiodorus,  author  of  a  Commen- 


tary upon  Plato,  still  preserved  in  MS.  at 
Paris;  and  a  life  of  Plato,  of  which  a 
Latin  version  has  been  published.  There 
were  several  persons  of  this  name.  Sec 
Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  ii  490.     TV.] 

•  [Synesius,  of  Gyrene  in  Africa,  studied 
under  Hypatia;  resided  at  Constantinople 
from  A.  D.  397 — 400,  as  deputy  from  his 
native  dty ;  was  made  bishop  of  Ptolemais 
A.D.  410.  He  wrote  well  for  that  age; 
though  he  was  too  much  infected  with  the 
reigning  philosophy.  His  works,  as  edited 
by  Petavius,  Gr.  and  Lat  Paris,  1612  and 
1631,  foL,  are — De  Rcgno^  ad  Arcadium 
Imperatorem  ;  Dio^  vel  de  ipsius  vita  insti- 
tuto  ;  Cal vita  encomium;  JEgyptius,  sivedc 
Providentia;  de  Insomniis;  EpisioUs  civ.; 
and  several  Discourses  and  Hvmns.     TV.] 

•  See  Ez.  Spanheim,  Prof  alio  ad  Oj^. 
Juliani,  et  ad  versionem  Gallicam  Casarum 
Juiiani,  p.  iii.  et  Adnotat.  p.  234.  Bletteric, 
Vie  de  VEmpertur  JuHen^  Hv.  i.  p.  26,  &c 

•  Ammianus  Marcellin.  Histor.  xxix.  1,  p. 
566,  ed.  Valesii ;  and  Bletterie^  Vie  de 
Julien,  p.  30,  &c.  155,  169,  &c. ;  and  Vic 
de  JmiiTif  t,  i.  194. 

•  See  Ja,  Godofroi,  ad  Cod  ids  Theodos. 
titulos  de  Professorihtts  (t  Artihvs  lihera- 
liftus;  Fran.  Balduin,  Constantinus  Magn. 
p.  122.  &c.  Hcrm.  Conringius,  Diss,  de 
studiis  Homtr  et  Constantinop.  subjoined  to 
Iiis  Antiquitait.  Academictt, 
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All  this  was  required  by  the  design  which  they  had  formed  of  giir 
dually  abolishing  pagan  idolatry ;  for  the  old  heathen  system  derived 
its  chief  support  from  the  learning  of  its  advocates :  and  moreorer, 
if  Christian  youths  could  not  find  instructors  of  their  ovnoi  belief^  it 
must  be  feared  that  they  would  seek  an  education  from  pagan  philo- 
sophers and  rhetoricians,  which  might  cause  injury  to  religious  trutfa. 
§  5.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Christian  church 
was  full  of  literary,  erudite,  and  philosophic  men.  For  no  law  as 
yet  kept  an  ignorant  and  uneducated  person  from  sacred  offices;  and 
it  appears,  by  imquestionable  testimonies,  that  many,  both  bishopa 
and  presbyters,  were  entirely  destitute  of  all  science  and  learning. 
Besides,  the  party  was  both  numerous  and  powerful,  which  consi- 
dered all  learning,  but  especially  philosophical  learning,  as  injuriooi 
nay,  even  destructive  to  true  piety  and  religion.  All  the  aacetioB, 
inonks^  and  eremites^ were  inclined  towards  fiiis  party;  which  was 
also  higlily  favoured,  not  by  women  only,  but  by  all  besides  who 
measured  piety  by  gravity  of  coimtenance,  sordidness  of  dress,  and 
love  of  solitude,  that  is,  by  the  many. 


CHAPTER  11. 

UISTOBT   or  THE  QOVEEMMENT   OF  THE  CHUBCH,  AND  OF  ITS  TEACHII& 

§  1,  2,  Form  of  the  Christian  chtirch — §  3.  Oonfbnned  to  the  civil  ertabHihmcBfc— 
§  4.  Administration,  internal  and  external,  of  the  church — §  6.  Bank  of  the  bishop  flf 
Home  —  §  6.  Limita  of  his  jurisdiction — §7.  The  bishop  of  Conatantiiiople— 
§  8.  Vices  of  the  clei^ — §  0.  Distinguished  writera  in  the  Greek  church — {  10.  Erii- 
cipul  irriters  in  the  Latin  church. 

§  1.  CoNSTANTiNE  the  Great  left  the  old  form  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity untouched ;  yet,  in  some  respects,  he  improved  and  extended 
it.  While,  therefore,  he  suflFered  the  church  to  continue,  as  heretofoie, 
a  sort  of  distinct  republic  within  the  political  body,  he  neverthele* 
assumed  a  supreme  power  over  tills  sacred  community,  with  sndi 
liberty  of  modelling  and  controlling  it  as  public  good  diould  need 
Nor  did  any  bishop  call  in  question  this  power  of  the  emperor. 
The  people,  therefore,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  freely  dioae 
their  own  bishops  and  teachers ;  and  the  bishops  severally,  in  their 
respective  districts  or  cities,  directed  and  regulated  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  using  the  presbyters  as  a  council,  and  calling  on  the  people 
for  assent.  The  bishops  also  met  together  in  conventions  or  counols, 
to  deliberate  on  subjects  in  which  the  churches  of  a  whole  province 
were  interested,  on  points  of  religious  controversy,  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  divine  worship,  and  other  things.  To  these  minor  councilB 
of  one  or  more  provinces  there  were  now  added  assemblies  or  councils 
of  the  whole  church.    These,  called  oecumenical  or  general  councUef 
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tet  by  authority  from  the  emperor ;  who  simimoned  the  first  of  them 
;  Nice,  For  he  thought  it  just  (and  in  this  he  was  most  likely 
lided  by  the  judgment  of  the  bishops),  that  causes  of  great  moment, 
id  affecting  the  church  universally  or  the  general  principles  of 
tiristianity,  should  be  examined  and  decided  in  conventions  of  the 
liole  church.  There  were  never,  indeed,  any  councils  held,  which 
mid  strictly  and  properly  be  called  universal ;  those,  however,  whose 
screes  and  enactments  were  received  and  approved  by  the  whole 
Lurch,  or  by  the  greatest  part  of  it,  are  commonly  called  oecumenical, 
$  2.  Upon  established  rights,  however,  great  encroachments  were 
•adually  made  from  the  time  when  various  disturbances  and  quarrels 
id  horrid  contests  everywhere  arose,  either  on  account  of  religious 
or  doctrines,  or  of  episcopal  elections.  For  appeals  from  the 
parties  to  the  court  gave  the  emperors  an  excellent  oppor- 
mity  of  imposing  various  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  bishops, 
le  people's  liberty,  and  the  ancient  customs.  The  bishops,  too, 
lemselves,  whose  wealth  and  influence  were  not  a  Uttle  augmented 
•om  the  times  of  Constantine^  gradually  subverted  and  changed  the 
Qcient  principles  of  church  government.  For  they  first  excluded 
be  people  altogether  from  a  voice  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  next 
;niduaUy  deprived  even  the  presbyters  of  their  former  authority, 
n  order  that  they  might  do  everything  at  their  discretion,  and 
specially  either  draw  the  ecclesiastical  property  to  themselves,  or 
listribute  it  as  they  pleased.  Hence,  at  the  close  of  this  century,  only 
i  sUght  shadow  of  the  ancient^  church-government  remained ;  that 
Aiare  of  it,  formerly  vested  in  the  presbyters  and  people,  having 
passed  chiefly  to  the  bishops,  the  whole  church's  many  shares  to  the 
emperors,  or  to  their  provincial  governors  and  magistrates. 

(  3.  Canstantine^  to  render  his  throne  secure  and  prevent  civil 
Hare,  not  only  changed  the  system  of  Eoman  laws,  but  likewise,  in 
many  respects,  the  disposition  of  the  commonwealth.*  And  as  he 
wiahed,  for  various  reasons,  the  church  to  have  a  constitution  like  that 
now  given  to  the  state,  it  became  necessary  that  new  grades  of 
honour  should  be  introduced  among  the  bishops.  The  chiefs  of 
their  body  were  those  who  had  heretofore  stood  foremost  in  the 
[irdacy,  namely,  the  bishops  of  Eomc,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria ;  with 
ffbom  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  joined,  after  the  imperial 
'Mudence  was  transferred  to  that  city.  These  four  prelates  answered 
o  the  four  prcdorian  proifects^  created  by  Constantino,  and,  perhaps 
{fen  in  this  century,  bore  the  Jewish  title  of  PatHarchs.  Next  to 
were  the  exarchs^  corresponding  with  the  civil  exarchs^  and 
dding  each  over  several  provinces.  The  metropolitans  came 
t,  who  governed  only  single  provinces.  After  them  ranked  the 
TchbisJiops^  who  had  the  inspection  only  of  certain  districts.  The 
ishopa  brought  up  the  rear ;  whose  limits  were  not  universally  of 
le  same  extent,  but  in  some  provinces  wider,  in  others  narrower. 
'o  these  I  should  add  the  chorepiscopi^  or  superintendents  of  coimtry 

•  See  Boi*»  But.  dc  la  Monarchic  Fran^om^  i.  G4.  Giiinnoue,  Hist,  de  Naples,  i.  94,  152. 
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churches,  did  I  not  know  that  the  bishops,  eager  to  increaae  their 
own  power,  liad  caused  this  order  to  be  suppressed  in  most  places.^ 


*  This  is  shown  by  Ludov.  Thomiisinus, 
Disi-iplina  Kcclcs.  vet,  ct  nova  circa  bcn^cia, 
torn.  i.  variouH  passages.  [The  fourth  cen- 
tury wns  the  most  flouriflhing  period  of 
the  ChorepiMCopi :  th«Mr  (monition  excited  tho 
ji'alousy  of  the  bishops,  and  au  attempt  was 
ina<h»  in  a  council  of  Ltu-niicea,  cir.  363,  to 
piipprcHs  thom.  They  appenr,  however,  ns 
dfh'jjcates  of  other  bishops  in  the  council  of 
ChaU'i'don  in  451,  and  the  title  subsisted 
in  the  West  until  the  ninth  centurj'.  Ro- 
iMTtson,  i.  281.  Gieseler,  i.  417.     Ed.]  — 

i Though  tho  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  tho 
ioman  empire  did  not  coincide  exactly 
with  t\w  civil  divisions,  yet  a  knowledge  of 
the  latter  will  help  us  to  form  a  better  idea 
of  tho  former.  Accordingly,  we  annex  tho 
following  account  of  the  civil  distribution 
copied  from  an  ancient  Notitia  Imperii,  said 
to  have  been  written  bofort*  then'ign  of  Ar- 
eadiiis  and  lionorius,  or  before  395.  See 
Pagi,  Critica  in  Barcniii  Annal,  ad  ann. 
37.  t.  i.  p.  29,  &c. 

I.  Pro'ffctus  Prrpturio  Oriaitis:  et  sub 
CO  Dia*cc8c«  quinciue,  hs. 

1.  iJiojcesis  onentis,  in  qua  Provincise 
XV.  nempc,  Paliestina,  Phtcnice,  Syria, 
("ilicja,  C^'j)ru«.  Arabia,  Isjiuria,  Palwjtina 
Salutaris,  Pala'stina  II.  Phoenice  Libani, 
Euphratensis,  Syria  Salutaris,  Osrhoiiua, 
Mej>oix)taraia,  et  Cilicia  II. 

2.  DioL'cesis  iEgj'pti,  in  qua  Provincii©  vi. 
nemj>e,  LibjTi  8Ui>enor,  Libya  inferior,  The- 
bais,  i^i^yptuB.  Arcaditi,  et  Augustamnica. 

3.  Diojcosis  Asise,  in  qua  ProWncisp  x. 
nempe,  Pamphylia,  Hellespont  us,  Lydia, 
l*isiaift,  Lycaonia,  Phr^'gia  Paeatiana,  Phry- 
gia  Sjdutaris,  Lycia,  Caria,  ct  Insula*  (Cy- 
dades). 

4.  Dicecesis  Ponti,  in  qua  Provincias  x. 
nempe,  Galatia,  IJithynia,  lionorius,  Cappa- 
docia  I.  Paphlagonia,  Pontus  Pohmoniacus, 
lloleuoiwntus,  Armenia  I.  Armenia  II.  ct 
Oalatia  Saluturis. 

5.  Dia'cesis  Thraciie,  in  qua  Provinciro 
vi.  nempe,  Eun^pa,  ThrsK-ia,  llsvmiomoiitis, 
Rhodojx',  Mnesia  II.  et  S<'ytliia. 

IL  Pr<pfictm  Fratorio  Utyrivi:  et  sub 
CO  Diiei'oses  diise,  ss. 

1.  Diojecsis  3racedoni«T,  in  qua  Proviiicia? 
vi.  nrmjK*,  Achaia,  Mac^nlonin,  ('reta,  Thes- 
waliis  Epirus  vetus,  et  Epinis  nova. 

2.  Dia>cesis  Dacin.',  in  qua  IVovincine  v. 
n<»mj»e,  Dacia  Me<Ulerranea,  Dacia  Pijinisis, 
Mccsia  primiu  Danlauia  Pra'Vjditiaiiii,  et 
J*ar8  Macedouire  Salutaris. 

III.  Prcpfirtm  Prutoriv  Italia::  otsubco 
Diceceses  tres,  ks. 

1.  Dioicesis  Italise,  in  qua  I*rovincia>  xvii. 
in^mpo,  Venetia*,  ^ilmilia,  Liguria,  Flaniinia 
«'t  Picenum  Annonarium,  Tusi^iaet  Umbria, 
I'iccuum  Suburbicarium,  Canipani«i,  Sicilia, 


Apulia  ct  Calabria,  Lucania  et  Brutii,  Aba 
Cottiie,  Rhaetia  prima,  Rhaetia  sccuraii 
Samnium,  Valeria,  Sardinia,  et  Conio. 

2.  Dicecesis  lUyrici,  in  qua  Ptovinda  tl 
nempe,  Pannonia  secunda,  Savia^  Dalnutl^ 
Pannonia  prima,  Noricam  HoditeBiiuiiiB, 
et  Noricum  Ripcnse. 

8.  Dicoccsis  AMcsp,  in  qua  FroriiiciB  ril 
nempo,  Byzacium,  Numidia,  Haorituii 
Sitininsis,  Mauritania  Csesariensis,  Tripoli^ 
et  Africa  Proconsularis. 

IV.  Prafectm  Pratorio  Gailianm:  ct 
sub  eo  Diooceses  tres,  ss. 

1.  DicBCCsis  Hispanife,  in  qna  Prorioos 
vii.  nempe,  Bs&tica,  Lositania,  Gallaa^ 
Tarraconensis,  Carthaginensis^  Tingitni^ 
et  Baleares. 

2.  DicBcesis  Gallianun,  in  qna  ProTincoB 
xvii.  nempe,  Viennensis,  LngdnnenaisLOcr* 
mania  I.  Oermania  IL  £jgiea  L  Belgpki 
IL  Alpes  Maritimie,  Alpes  PenninB  et 
Oraise,  Maxima  Seqnanorum,  Aqoitaaia  L 
Aquitania  II.  Novempopali,  Narbonensia  L 
Nar1>onensis  IL  Lugdanensis  IL  LugdmicB- 
sis  III.  et  Lugdunensis  Senonia. 

3.  DioBcesis  Britanniarum,  in  qua  I^ 
vincise  v.  nempe.  Maxima  CKsarioin^ 
Valentin,  Britannia  L  Britannia  IL  ct 
Plana  Ciesariensis. 

Thus  the  civil  division  of  the  Rooii 
empire  was,  in  this  century,  divided  into 
4  Prefectures,  containing  18  i)ioce8eB,wliicfc 
embraced  116  Provinces.  The  ftv/enoitierf 
division  of  the  empire,  though  founded  apoi 
tho  civil  division,  was  by  no  meant  ■ 
complete  and  so  regular.  [Tho  prcsidiqg 
bishop  of  tho  pro^dnce  was  the  metn* 
politan,  the  presiding  metropolitan  of  tfai 
diwcese  was  the  exarch.  Ed,]  The  ehi 
provinces  were  generally  ecdetiastieti  prt 
vincef,  and  under  the  inspection  serfnllf 
of  the  vietropolitans,  or  archbUhopfdiabiBm 
provinces.  Yet  there  were  many  hisheft 
who  were  exempt  from  the  inspection  tf 
jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitans^  and  vsi 
therefore  called  oirroic^^aAoc,  indevendailL 
They  also  bore  the  titles  of  archbishoft  sni 
of  vutrttpofitanSf  although  they  had  M 
suffragans,  or  bishops  depending  on  tbofr 
Above  tho  r.uik  or  metropolitans,  thctc 
were  properly  none  other  than  the  patnsreii> 
For  the  exarchs  of  Ajua,  Cappadocui>  lad 
IMntus,  were  only  \)n)  first  nutrt/politani  d 
1  hose  ci^nl  dioceses,  while  they  belonged  ta 
no  patriarchate.  And  the  prim0in  d 
c<.'rtain  countries,  in  after-ages,  were  onilf 
tlie  metropolitans  that  ranki^  fljnct,  or  hai 
precedence,  among  the  metropolitan!  of 
tlieir  respective  countries.  [Tlie  title  d 
archbishop,  wliich  was  first  given  to  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  (Gieseler,  i.  427)i  Hod 
afterwards  to    the  other  patriatdis^  V 
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The  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  divided  by 
\tine  himself  into  the  eoctemal  and  the  vatemal^    The  latter 


is  period,  nor  eren  afterwards, 
rvivrnlait  to  metropoiitan,  Ed,] 
re  were  not  properly  ^tw  orders  of 
bore  the  rank  of  ehorepiscopi,  as 
vpresento;  but  only  thrM,  namely, 
,  mftropoiitans,  or  arehbishopa, 
fi  bisAopi. — Before  the  times  of 
le,  proTmcial  eonncils  were  com- 

tfaieae  gare  rise  to  the  order  of 
8fu.  i^ong  the  metropolitans, 
lame,  Anti<^,  and  Alexandria, 
eminent  in  honour  and  influence. 
»  reisn  of  Gonstantine  the  Great, 
I  of  these  three  jneiropoiitans  were 
Init  whether  they  bore  the  title, 
"d  the  authority,  ofpatriarehSf  at 
,  k  not  certain.  They  however 
tiriarcks,  both  in  name  and  in 
ore  the  centniy  had  elapsed.  And 
B  the  three  original  patriarchs. 
tile  close  of  thia  c<*ntuiT>  the 
f  Constantinople  obtained  rank 
oae  of  Rome,  and  extended  tbeir 
lyvcr  several  dioceses  not  subject 
r  patriarchs.  In  the  next  century, 
»  of  Jerusalem  Itecame  indepen- 
e  patriarchs  of  Antioch ;  and  thus 
>  Jive  patriarchates  formed.    Their 

limits  were  as  follows.  The 
1    authority  of  the   bishops  of 

not  at  first  extend  beyond  Italy, 
ot  over  the  whole  of  that.  For 
•  of  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain, 
WD,  acknowleaged  no  ecclesiastical 
jo;  except  their  own  metropolitans. 

the  dissolution  of  the  western 
e  bishop  of  Rome  found  means  to 
the  bishops  and  metropolitans  of 

under  his  authority.  This  he 
■itly  by  claiming  to  be  patriarch 
West,  and  partly  by  yirtue  of  his 
iB^jremacy  over  the  whole  church. 
archs  of  Constantinople  claimed 
over  the  ciril  dioceses  of  Asia, 
id  Thrace,  which  belonged  to  the 

of  the  East,  and  also  over  the 

BM  composing  the  prefecture  of 

No  one  of  these  dioceses  had 

boged  to  any  patriarchate;  the 

ner    having   been  governed   by 

councils,  in  which  the  metropo- 

coarchst  of  Ephesus,  CsBsarea  in 
Mt  and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  had 
Loice  of  all  other  metropolitans. 
Clier  dioceses,  those  of  Macedonia 
«  had  been  governed  in  a  similar 
md  being  aiterwards  claimed  by 
ps  of  Rome,  were   the  cause  of 

Tiolent  contests   between   these 

prelates.  But  the  patriarchs  of 
lople  retained  them,  and  thereby 


extended  their  dominions  northward  over 
the  Russian  empire.  The  patriarchate  of 
Antioch  embraced,  orifl;inaUy,  the  whole 
diocese  of  the  East,  and  likewise  extended 
over  the  churches  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  Asia,  quite  to  India.  But 
in  451,  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  was 
created  out  of  it^  embracing  the  whole  of 
Falsestina  I.  II.  and  III.  or  Salutaris,  and 
thence  to  Mount  Sinai  and  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  The  patriarchate  of  Alexandria 
embraced  the  civil  diocese  of  Egjrpt;  and 
thence  extended  into  Abyssinia.— Such  were 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  five  patriarchates, 
from  the  fifth  century  onward  to  the  Refor- 
mation. In  the  eleventh  century,  Nilus 
Doxopatrius,  of  Constantinople,  gives  them 
substantially  the  same  boundaries.  From 
him  we  learn,  that  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople then  presided  over  fifty-two  metro- 
politans, who  had  under  them  649  sufiagan 
bishops ;  and  over  thirteen  titular  metropo- 
litans, i.  e.  bishops  who  were  called  metro- 
politans and  auroicl^oAoi,  but  had  no 
suffragans ;  and  likewise  thirty-four  titular 
archbishops.  The  patriarch  of  Antioch 
presided  over  thirteen  metropolitans,  with 
139  suffragans,  besides  eight  titular  metro- 
politans, and  thirteen  titular  archbishops. 
The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  presided  over 
four  metropolitans  with  suffragans,  and 
twonty-five  titular  archbishops.  And  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  presiaed  over  seven 
metropolitans  with  suffitigans,  and  five 
titular  metropolitans  and  archbishops.  The 
number  of  suffingans  in  the  two  last  patri- 
archates is  not  given.  TV.  —  'The  first 
time  we  meet  with  the  name  Patriarch, 
given  to  any  bishop  by  any  public  authority 
of  the  churdi,  is  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
which  mentions  the  most  holy  patriarchs  of 
every  diocese,  and  particularly  Leo,  patriarch 
of  Great  Rome.  Richerius,  who  has  written 
accurately  about  the  councils,  can  trace  the 
name  no  higher.  Among  private  authors, 
the  first  that  mentions  patriarchs  by  name 
is  Socrates,  who  wrote  his  history  about 
the  year  440,  eleven  years  before  the  council 
of  Chalcedon.'  Bingham's  Antiquities,  i. 
6  7 .  See  that  admirable  work  for  information 
upon  this  matter;  also  Cave's  Dissertatum 
concerning  the  govemmtnt  of  the  Ancient 
Church,  Xiond.  1683.  Edw.  Brerewood, 
Viteris  Ecdeeia  Gubematio  Patriarchalis. 
8. — According  to  Theodore  Balsamon  (Neale, 
Holt/  Eastern  Church,  I  126^  the  title 
of  patriarch  belongs  correctly  only  to  An- 
tiocn :  the  biahops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria 
being  properly  popes,  and  those  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Constantinople  archbishops.  Ed.] 
1  Eusebius^  de  Vita  Const,  M.  iv.  24. 
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he  relinquished  to  the  bishops  and  to  coiincilB.  It  embraced  all  tbe 
essentials  of  religion,  religious  controvenjies,  forms  of  worships  fune- 
tions  of  the  priests,  their  vices,  and  some  other  things.  The  exUmd 
administration  he  took  upon  himself.  It  included  whatever  relatee  to 
the  external  condition  of  the  church,  or  to  its  discipline,  and  also  all 
contests  and  causes  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  both  of  the  higber 
and  of  the  lower  orders,  wliich  did  not  respect  reUgion  and  sacred 
functions,  but  property,  worldly  honours,  and  privileges,  offenceB 
(Lgainst  the  laws,  and  tlie  like.^  He  therefore,  and  his  successors, 
iissembled  councils,  presided  in  them,  assigned  judges  for  religioui 
disputes,  decided  cont<?sts  between  bishops  and  their  people,  deter- 
mined the  limit  of  ecclesiastical  provinces,  and  by  the  ordinary  judge8| 
heard  and  decided  upon  the  civil  causes  and  common  offences  among 
the  ministers  of  the  church ;  ecclesiastical  causes,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  left  to  the  cognisance  of  councils  and  bishops.  Yet  this  &mooi 
partition  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  government  into  the  eaiei^nal  and  the 
intental  administrations  was  never  clearly  explained  and  accurate^ 
defined.  Hence,  both  in  this  and  in  the  following  centuries,  we  see 
many  transactions  which  do  not  accord  with  it^  but  contravene  it 
For  the  emperors  not  unfrequently  determined  religious  matters  of 
tlie  interior  kind :  and,  in  like  manner,  councils  and  bishops  often 
enacted  laws  respecting  things  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  external 
form  and  affairs  of  the  church. 

§  5.  Tlie  bishop  of  Rome  took  precedence  over  all  others  of  the 
episcopal  order.  Nor  was  this  pre-eminence  founded  solely  on  popu- 
lar feeling  and  a  prejudice  of  long  standing,  sprung  from  vaiioQi 
causes :  but  also  on  those  groimds  which  commonly  give  priority  aid 
greatness  in  the  estimation  of  mortals.  For  he  exceeded  all  other '; 
bishops  in  the  amplitude  and  splendour  of  the  church  over  which  he 
presided,  in  the  magDitude  of  his  revenues  and  possessions,  in  tka 
number  of  his  ministers  of  various  descriptions,  in  the  weight  of  Ul 
influence  with  the  people  at  large,  and  in  the  sumptuousness  aal 
magnificence  of  his  style  of  living.'  These  marks  of  power  ud 
wo  I  Idly  greatness  were  so  fascinating  to  the  minds  of  Christians  even 
in  this  age,  that  often  most  obstinate  and  bloody  contests  took  place 
at  Rome  when  a  new  pontiflf  was  to  be  created  by  the  suffrages  of  thi 
priests  and  people.     A  shocking  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 


*  See  the  imperiid  laws,  in  both  the 
Justinian  and  Theodosian  Codex ;  and, 
among  otliere,  Jii.  Godefroi,  ad  Codiccfii 
'Fheodus.  vi.  55,  58,  333,  &c.  [This  whole 
Hystem  residtiHi,  in  part,  from  the  office  of 
Poutifi^x  Maximns.  which  was  retained  by 
Ck>n8tantine  and  all  his  successors,  till  into 
the  fiftli  century;  and,  in  part,  from  the 
conception  of  Constantine,  that  the  church 
was  a  society  existing  independently  of  the 
state.  See  liosa,  Diss,  de  Pontificatu  maxi- 
wo  Imperaiar.  Christ iavor.    Och/.] 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Hist,  xx^ii.  3. 
['  Besides  their  standing  rents  and  rcTenues, 


their  gains  by  collections  and  oblatioiif' 
so  great,  that  by  them  alone,  in  the  tiactf 
pope  Damasus,  they  were  enabled  to  life  ii 
a  state  and  grandeur  like  that  of  teapool 
princes,  if  we  may  belicTe  the  aeeoont  gn* 
by  Ammianus  Marcdlinus :  and  the  ilMf 
is  known  of  Prsetextatiu  a  xealoiui  Ocotili^ 
designed  to  be  consul,  who,  reflecting  vpM 
the  plenty  of  that  see,  was  wont  nlefiiiB^f 
to  tell  pope  Damasus^  Make  nu  out  biAf 
of  Bomff  and  I  tpUl  immedmtdy  betomi  i 
Christian.*  Cave's  JHsc  of  the  Amc,  (t 
Gov,  p.  25.     S,] 
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ance  at  Rome  in  the  year  366,  after  the  death  of  Liberitis. 
bbey  came  to  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop,  one  party  was  for 
;  DamasuSy  and  another  for  appointing  Uraicinue,  a  deacon, 
e  widowed  church;  and  the  contention  caused  a  cruel  war, 
OB8  of  life,  conflagrations,  and  battles.  Daryiasus  came  off 
>ufi  in  the  contest ;  but  whether  his  claims  were  better,  or  his 
acre  righteous,  than  those  of  Uraicinua,  does  not  appear.^  I 
>t  pronounce  either  of  them  a  good  man. 

It  is,  however,  abimdantly  attested,  that  the  bishops  of  Some 
b  in  this  age  possess  supreme  power  and  jurisdiction  in  the 
They  were  citizens  in  the  commonwealth;  and  though 
in  honour,  they  obeyed  the  laws  and  mandates  of  the  em- 
just  like  other  citizens.  The  more  weighty  religious  causes 
stermined  either  by  judges  appointed  by  the  emperor,  or  in 
s;  minor  causes  were  decided  by  individual  bishops.  The 
lating  to  religion  were  enacted  either  by  the  emperors  or  by 
8*  No  one  of  the  bishops  acknowledged  that  his  authority 
rived  from  the  plenary  power  of  the  Eoman  bishop,  or  that  he 
istituted  a  bishop  by  t/ie  favour  of  the  apostolic  see.  On  the 
y,  they  all  maintained  that  they  were  the  ambassadors  and 
JIB  of  Jeans  Christj  and  that  their  authority  was  derived 
bove.*  Yet  it  is  undeniable,  that  even  in  this  age,  several 
e  steps  were  laid,  by  which  the  Eoman  pontiffs  afterwards 
xi  to  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  dominion ;  and  this,  partly 
imprudence  of  the  emperors,  partly  by  the  sagacity  of  the 
I  themselves,  and  partly  by  the  hasty  decision  of  certain 
L  Among  these  steps,  however,  I  would  assign  either  no 
)r  only  the  very  last,  to  the  fourth  canmi  of  the  council  of 
CI,  in  the  year  347,  to  which  the  friends  of  the  lioman  pontiff 
^e  first  and  the  most  important  place.  For,  not  to  mention 
e  authority  and  regularity  of  this  council  are  very  dubious, 
ftt,  not  without  reason,  the  enactments  of  the  council  are  re- 

by   some    as    coming  to   us   corrupted,  and    by  others    as 

lie  irriten  of  Lives  of  the  Popes,  bishops.    Meletios    had    encroached  upon 

!iom  Arch.  Bower  has  stated  this  the   prerogatives    of   his    metropolitan   of 

gMmonsly  and  impartiallj,  in  his  Alexandria ;  and  therefore  the  council  or- 

UiePopes^  i.  180.  &c.,  ed.  2,  Lend,  dain  (according  to  the  translation  of  Dion j- 

Immian.  Marcellin.  Hist,  xxvii.  3,  sins  Exigans),  Antiqua  oonsustudo  seu- 

t  137  corpses  of  the  slain  were  y^ruvt.  per  JEgyptum,  Libtfam^  et  Pentapolim^ 

(me  day  in  the  church  of  Sici-  ita  ut  Alfxanarinus  Episcopua  horum  om^ 

^.]  ninm  habeat  potestaUm  ;  quia  ei  Romw  Epi- 

heM  points  are  discussed  at  large  seopo  parilis  mos  est.  Simniter  autem  et  apud 

writers,  among  whom  I  will  name  Antiochiamj  caterasoue  pravineias,  suispri- 

Muca,  de  Omcordia  Sacerdt)tii  et  vil^gia  serventur  ecctesiis.    To  reconcile  this 

Lu  £.  du  Pin,  de  Aniiqua  Ecclesia  canon  with  the  papal  claims  of  universal  em- 

I ;  and  especially,  Dav.  Blondel,  de  pire,  the  Romanists  tell  us,  it  relates  merely 

lii  dans  FEglise^  —  a  very  learned  to  the  patriarchal  or  metropoUtical  power  of 

10  F^ed.  Spanheim,  Diss.de  Primatu  the  bishop  of  Bomc,  and  not  to  his  power  as 

Cttnone  vL  Nic4tno.     Schl.  —  The  pope: — a  distinction  which  does  not  appear 

m  of  the  council  of  Nice,  ▲.!).  325,  to  have  occurred  to  the  Nicene  fathers.   See 

lie  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Home,  Natalis  Alexander,   Hist.  Eccles.  cent.   iv. 

odi,  severally,  the   same  preemi-  diss.  xx.     TV.  —  See  also  Cave^.  Disc,  of  the 

rer  their  respective   suirounding  Anc,  Ch.  Oov,  p.  60.    &,] 
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forged/  it  cannot  be  made  to  appear  from  that  canon,  that  the  1 
assembled  at  Sardica  decided,  that  in  all  cases  an  appeal  mi 
made  to  the  Roman  pontiff  as  the  supreme  and  final  judge 
suppose  they  had  so  decided,  which  yet  can  never  be  prove 
weak  must  that  right  be  which  is  founded  only  on  the  decii 
a  single  obscure  council  1  * 

§  7.  Conatantins  the  Great,  by  transferring  the  imperial  re 
to  Byzantium,  and  there  founding  the  new  city  of  Constant 
undesignedly  raised  up  against  the  rising  power  of  the  Roman 
a  powerful  competitor  in  the  bishop  of  the  new  metropolis, 
the  emperor  wished  his  Constantinople  to  be  another  or  a  Tieu 
and  had  endowed  it  with  all  the  privileges,  decorations,  and  1 
of  old  Rome,  the  bishop  of  so  great  a  city,  the  imperial  re 
besides,  also  wished  to  be  thought  every  way  equal  in  rank 
bishop  of  old  Rome,  and  to  have  precedence  of  all  other  bishop 
did  the  emperors  disapprove  of  this  ambition,  because  they  cod 
their  own  dignity  as  involved  in  that  of  the  bishop  of  their 
polls.  Therefore  in  the  council  of  Constantinople,  assembled 
year  381,  by  authority  of  the  emperor  Theodoaius  the  Grc 
bisliop  of  Alexandria  not  being  present,  and  the  bishop  oi 
being  opposed  to  it,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  was,  by  tl 
canon,  placed  in  the  first  rank  after  the  bishop  of  Rome;  the 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  of  course,  to  take  rank  after  him 
bishop  who  had  this  honour  conferred  on  him  was  Nectariu> 
successor,  John  Chrysostom,  went  further,  and  subjected  all  ' 
Asia,'  and  Pontus,  to  his  jiuisdiction.*  The  subsequent  bis! 
Constantinople  gradually  advanced  their  claims  still  furthe: 

>  See  Mich.  Geddes,  Diss,  de  Canonihus  known.     Bj  the  fifUi  canon,  a«c 

Sardicensibus ;    among    his    Miscelianeotts  the  Gh^ek,  and  the  seventh  of  laid 

Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  415 ;  [and  Bower,  Lives  of  ordered,  that  if  a  condemned  bial 

the  PftpeSj — Pope  Julius,  i.  420,  &c.  ed.  %  to  Rome  for  relief,  the  bishop  of  R 

Lond.  1749,  4to.     7V.]  if  ho  see  fit,  not  only  order  a  new 

'  [This  council  was  got  up  by  JuliuB,  if  the  aggriered  bishop  desire  it 

bishop  of  Rome ;  and  was  designed  to  be  a  send  one  of  his  presbyters  to  rat  ai 

general    council,    and    thoroforo    held    at  voice  in  the  second  trial     See  1 

Sardica  in  Illyricum,  as  accommodating  both  loc.  cit,  cap.  3.  —  Thus  these  cano 

the  East  and  the  Wcfjit ;  but  as  most  of  the  give  the  bishop  of  Rome  even  an 

eastern  bishops  withdrew  from  it,  it  was  jurisdiction,  but  only  the  power 

rather  a  council  of  the  West.     Its  decrees  whether  an  iinured  biahop   shaX 

were  not  confirmed  by  sevenJ  subsequent  new  trial.     TKj 

councils,  nor  received  by  the  whole  church.  ■  [The  dicecese  of  the  western  pi 

See  De  lirlarca,  de  Concordia  Sacerdofii,  ^r.  Minor.     2V.] 

vii.  4.  6,  11,  12,  15.     By  the  third  canon  in  *  See  Peter  de  Marca,  Diss.  eU 

the  Greek,  or  the  fourth  in  the  Latin  trans-  tinop.  Patriarohatus  InstitutumB\ 

lation  by  Isidorus,  it  was  ordered,  that  if  to  his  work,   de    Omcordia   Sao 

any  bishop  shall    think  himself  unjustly  Imperii,  iv.  163,  &&,  ed.  Bamb.  171 

condemned,  and  wish  for  a  new  triiU,  his  le   Quien,   Orisns  Ckristiitnus,  L 

judges  shall  acquaint  the  bishop  of  Rome  Sam.  Parker,  An  Account  oftkeOt 

therewith,  who  may  either  confinn  the  fin<t  of  the  Christian  Church  for  ths 

judgment,  or  order  a  new  trial  before  such  hundred  years,  p.  246,  Lond.  ll 

of   the  neighbouring  bishops  as  he  may  [The  canon  of  the  council  w«a 

choose  to  name.     The  fourth  canon,  accord-  pressed :      '  ConstantinopolitaxiA 

ing  to  the  Greek,  adds,  that  the  see  of  the  de-  Episcopum  habere  oportet  primatfti 

posed  bishop  shall  remain  vacant,  till  the  post  Ilomanum  Episcopum,  prc^ 

determination  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  sit  nova  Botna,*     TV.] 
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solution  in  the  ecclesiastical  government^  and  the  sudden  ele- 
of  the  Byzantine  bishop  to  high  rank,  to  the  injury  of  others, 
first  place  fired  the  Alexandrine  prelates  vrith  resentment 
those  of  Constantinople ;  and  in  the  next  place,  gave  rise  to 
nhappy  contests  between  the  pontifis  of  old  and  new  Rome, 
were  protracted  through  several  centuries,  vrith  various  suc- 
id  finally  produced  a  separation  between  the  Latin  and  the 
churches. 

The  vices  of  the  clergy,  especially  of  those  who  officiated  in 
ad  opulent  cities,  were  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
of  their  wealth,  honours,  and  advantages,  derived  from  the 
•18  and  from  numberless  other  sources :  and  that  this  increase 
ry  great,  after  the  times  of  Conatantine,  is  acknowledged  by 
be  bishops  had  shameful  quarrels  among  themselves,  respect- 
extent  of  their  jurisdiction  and  boundaries ;  and  while  they 
3d  on  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  inferior  clergy,  they 
itii  the  civil  governors  of  provinces  in  luxury,  arrogance, 
luptuousness.^  The  presbyters,  in  many  places,  boldly  chal- 
an  equality  with  bishops,  in  rank  and  authority.  Of  the 
md  effeminacy  of  the  deacons  we  often  meet  with  various 
ints.  Those  especially  who  ranked  first  among  the  presbyters 
aeons,  were  unwilling  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
rder  with  the  others ;  and,  therefore,  they  not  only  assumed 
es  of  archpresbyters  and  archdeacons,  but  also  they  tliought 
Ives  authorised  to  take  far  greater  liberties  than  were  allowed 
re. 

Among  the  more  celebrated  writers  of  this  age,  who  shed 
)n  the  eastern  provinces  and  Greece,  the  most  eminent  were 
rbose  names  here  follow.  Eusebius  Pamphili,^  bishop  of 
El  in  Palestine,  a  man  of  great  reading  and  erudition,  who  has 
d  immortal  fame  by  his  labours  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
r  branches  of  theological  learning.  Yet  he  was  not  free  from 
ind  defects ;  leaning  towards  the  side  of  those  who  hold  an 
ity  between  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Some  rank 
ttong  the  Arians ; '  but  they  certainly  err  in  so  doing,  if  they 


*hilpitiiu  Severus,  Historia  Sacra, 
(2, 61.  Dialog,  i.  21.  Add  to  this, 
nt  giTen  by  DaT.  Clarkson,  in  his 
on  lAiurgieSy  p.  228  (of  the 
dition),  of  the  extremely  corrupt 
aoriils  among  the  clergy  ;  and,  m 
%  of  the  eagerness  of  the  bishops 

the  boundaries  of  their  authority, 
e. 

•llod  from  his  close  intimacy  with 
Tt^  Pamphilus,  who  has  sometimes 
eimtely  represented  as  his  brother. 

styles  him  Eusebius  PamphUi^  as 
\f  lyot  Dn  Pin,  Eusebius  Pamphilus. 
«8  either  one  of  these  distinctions, 
nnitioned  with  his  see  of  Casarea, 
t  ecmfusiioa  with  Eusebius  of  Nico* 


media,  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  and  others  of  the 
same  name.     /$.] 

'  No  one  has,  with  more  zeal  and  learning, 
accused  Eusebius  of  Arianism,  than  Joh.  fe 
Clerc,  in  his  Epistokf  EccUsiast.  annexed  to 
his  Are  Critical  ep.  ii.  p.  30,  &c.  To  him, 
add  Natalia  Alexander,  Hist,  Eccles,  Nov, 
Test.  saec.  It.  diss.  xrii.  All,  however,  that 
these  and  others  labour  to  prove  is,  that 
Eusebius  thought  that  there  was  some  dis- 
parity and  a  sul>ordination  among  the  per- 
sons of  the  Godhead.  And  suppose  this  to 
have  been  his  opinion,  it  will  nut  follow  that 
he  was  an  Arian,  unless  the  term  be  taken 
in  a  very  extensive  and  improper  sense.  It 
is  to  bo  lamented  that  so  many  abuse  this 
term,  and  apply  it  to  persons  who,  though 
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intend  by  an  Arian,  one  who  embraces  the  opinions  taught  by  iriuc, 
the  pri.'si)yter  of  Alexandria.     Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  ii 


in  onvir,  arc  very  fur  from  holding  tho 
opinions  of  AriuN.  [Eusfbiiu  Pamphili 
(sw.  auiinnt^  ^iKoi)  Wiis  born  al>out  270, 
pn.)l»iil»ly  at  C.i'san'a,  wIhto  he  Hprnt  nearly 
all  }iis  lifo.  Till  about  forty  years  of  ape, 
111'  livr<l  in  gn«at  intimai-y  witli  llio  mart^^T 
i'ain]>hiluH,  a  L>arn<'(l  and  devout  man  of 
Oi-sjina.  and  found»'rof  an  ext<*nsive  library 
tlwrt*.  ircim  wliieh  Eusebius  derivrd  his  vast 
Bforc'H  of  Ifaminp.  Pam[)hiluu  was  two 
yc.irs  in  prin^n,  during  which  p]u»ebiuK  was 
c<»n.-tantly  with  him.  After  the  martyrdom 
of  liLs  frirud,  in  309,  Eusebius  fled  first  to 
Tyns  and  tht-neo  to  E^'pt.  when*  he  UvjhI 
till  the  pfrsccution  BuV'sidrd.  After  his 
rv'tuni  to  ('jtHana,  aU^ut  314,  ho  was  made 
bishop  of  his  own  city.  In  325,  he  attended 
the  couiu'ilof  Nier,  wa»  ap|>ohited  to  deliver 
th«'  addrcHH  to  tlu*  emp«'r<»r  on  his  entering]? 
tlie  council,  and  then  to  be  seated  at  Ids 
riirht  hand.  The  first  draft  of  the  Nicenc 
creed  was  made  by  him  ;  to  which,  however, 
the  term  bfioovffiov  and  the  anathemas  were 
added  by  tho  council,  not  without  some 
HiTuples  on  the  part  of  Eus<'biu8.  After- 
wanb*  Eusebius  appejired  to  belong  to  a 
in<Klernlc  party,  who  could  not  go  all  lengths 
with  either  side.  Al»out  330,  he  refus«>dtho 
patriarchal  chair  of  Antioch;  because  tho 
ancit'ut  customs  for])ade  tlu»  translation  of 
bishops,  lie  died  al.K>ut  340.  The  opi- 
nion advanci*<l  by  Mosheim,  rt^sjxctinp  the 
Arianism  of  Eus<'biu.s.  issup|»ortcd  at  length 
by  Socrates  among  the  ancients,  //.  E.  ii.  21; 
and  by  W.  Cave,  in  his  IfinH.  de  Kim  hit 
Cf/sun'tn.  AnnuisifH^  adv.  Joh.  Chricum\ 
an<l  in  his  Kjii-iffin  AjU'lopfl.  ad  timdt'm; 
both  are  annexed  to  his  Hitftoria  IJticrar. 
J^'fiptor.  hA'xlcsiaat.  —  Of  the  numerous 
works  of  Euscbius,  the  following  have  been 
j>n'serA*ed. 

1.  Chroiiit^ii,  originally  in  two  parts ;  the 
fr^it^  a  brief  history-  of  the  origin  and  revo- 
lutions of  all  nations;  and  the  ^rrotid^  a  full 
chronological  table  of  the  same  ovent««.  Little 
of  tin;  original  Gn-ek  remains ;  but  we  have 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  second  part  by 
JerouK';  which,  with  what  could  be  gleaned 
of  the  Greek,  and  considenible  additions 
from  othi'r  ancient  chroniclers,  wjis  j>ublislied 
by  Jos.  Scaligcr,  160G,  fol.  and  a  2nded.  by 
jSlonis,  1658. 

2.  Pr(fqmratio  Eva>i(j(lica,  in  fifteen  ]>ook8 ; 
intended  to prf-part  the  minds  of  jiagans  to 
cmbnu^e  Christianity,  by  sho"wing,  that  the 
pagan  religions  are  absiml,  and  far  le.ss 
worthy  to  be  received  than  the  Christian. 
It  is  a  h'amedand  valuable  work,  published 
Or.  and  Lat.bvF.  Vigerus,  Paris,  1628,  fol.; 
Cologne  (lA'ipsic),  1088.  [Oxford,  by  Gais- 
fonl,  1843.     lu/.] 


3.  Demonstralio  Evangeliea,  in  tvcn^ 
l)Ooks,  of  which  the  last  ten  are  loft  ThM 
is  an  attempt  to  dtmtmstraie  the  tnth  of 
the  Christian  religion,  by  ai^giiment«  dnn 
from  the  Old  TesL,  and  ma,  theitfixi^ 
intended  esi>ccially  for  the  Jews.  It  it  £u 
less  valuable  than  the  former.  Ed.  Puii^ 
1628.  and  Cologne,  1688,  foL  [Ozfbid,  \ij 
Gaisford,  1852.     Ed,] 

4.  Contra  Hieroclem  Liber',  in  defenee  rf 
Christianity,  against  the  attack  of  that  pagw 
phi losoph er.  Sec  the  ait ide  Hirrofiu,  rapn, 
]).  229,  note  ^  It  is  published  Or.  and  Ll 
annextKl  to  the  DrmoH*tratio  Evang.  andliy 
Godf.  Oletirius,  with  the  works  of  the  t« 
Philostrati,  Lips.  1709,  foL  [Oxfoid,  tj 
Gaisford,  1852.     Ed.] 

5.  Historia  EccUsiastica,  in  ten  boofc^ 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death  of 
Liciuius  in  324 :  a  most  valnable  trMfliR^ 
though  less  full  and  complete  than  codU  bt 
wished.  Eusebius  was  an  impartial  ]» 
torian.  and  had  access' to  the  be^  helps  fir 
comjK)sing  a  correct-  histoiy  which  hu  igjB 
afifordcd.  See  Ch.  Aug.  Kestner,  Cowtmm- 
iatio  de  Eusehii  HUtoris  Ecdet.  ctmdiiam 
Auvtoritatv  it  Fid^  diplomatica,  mve  de  riu 
Fontihus  effiatione,  qua  eis  usus  eft ;  Gottu^ 
1816,  4to.  Tliis  work,  with  the  thrae  fbUov 
ing,  was  best  editeii,  Gr.  and  Lat.  ly  V*^ 
sins,  Pari.s  1659  and  1671 ;  AmstetdllSM; 
by  W.  Reading,  Cambridge,  1720,  3  Jfk. 
fol.  —  including  Socrates,  Sosomen,  Th«^ 
doret,  Eviigrius,  Theodoros  Lector,  lal 
I'hilostorgius.  Tho  histories  of  EnseL  S^- 
CRit.  Sozom.  and  Evag.  with  the  tbni 
following  works,  were  trandated  into  fif 
lish,  Cambr.  1683, 1  vol.  foL  [Ozfind,  editil 
by  E.  Burton,  1842.     Ed.] 

6.  Uf  Marty  riff  us  Pafastina  Liber;  rah 
ally  appended  to  the  eighth  hook  of  Ui 
HiftA  Ec-ctes.  It  gives  account  of  the  irf^ 
ferers  in  the  East  and  in  £^7pty  during  tin 
jK-rsecution  of  Diocletian,  or  a.d.  303—311 
[Published  from  a  Syriac  MS.  in  a  lUltf 
ft)rm  than  the  Greek,  by  W.  Corcton,  Loni 
1861.    E<L] 

7.  De  Vita  Consfanfim  Mapni,  LIviiT.} 
a  pancgjTic,  rather  than  a  biognif^. 

8.  Orafio  dc  Laudibu*  Ctmstantim:  d^ 
livcH'don  theemperor*8  TneeHnaiiatJuJ>.Z^ 

9.  Contra  Marvellum^  libri  ii. ;  compoirf 
1\V  order  of  the  council  of  Coustaatinopk, 
336.  by  which  Marcellua  was  condemneatf 
a  Sabcllian :  annexKl,  Gr.  and  Lat,  to  te 
Paris  edition  of  the  Frtep,  Evang.  1628L 

10.  DeEccMaAfica  I^folcgia^Ubnm.  TtS» 
also  is  iu  confut^ition  of  MarceUns*  opiniov; 
and  is  printed  with  the  former,  Gr.  and  IjL 
subjoined  to  tho  Prop.  Etnnq, 

11.  Ik' Locis  Sebrakis  i  a  Idnd  of  Biblicd 
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extolled  by  Eusebitis.^  AthanasiuSy  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
I,  among  other  writings  and  acts,  for  his  very  strenuous 
ion  to  the  Arians.*     BaaU,  sumamed  the  Oreat,  archbishop  of 


r  of  Paleetme;  edited  with  the 
ousUtion  of  Jerome,  bj  Bonfrerius, 
181. 

rnwi/tb  m  Cantica  Canticarum,  ed. 
mis,  Leyden,  1617,  4to. 
tm  Prophetarum,  ascribed  to  Enseb. 
LbL  vims,  1580,  foL  with  the  Com- 
j^ocopinsin  Isidam. 
menes  saerorum  Evanaeiiarum ; 
towing  what  portions  of  me  Cbspel 
mte  narrated  by  one,  by  two,  by 
•  by  fbnr  Evangelists.  The  Latin 
on  of  Jerome  was  published  in  the 
tooraphieLf  in  the  Works  of  Jerome, 
ibUoth.  Patrtim. 

9oloffia  pro   Origene  lAher  primus 
at  five  books  are  wholly  lost)  ;  the 
analation  of  this,   by  Rufinus,  is 
1  among  the  works  of  Jerome. 
nmmentarii  in  PstUmos  CL.  H^nt  all 
PtB.  119  is  lost),  published  6r.  and 
Hontfaucon,    Collect.    Nov,    Gr, 
torn.  i.  Paris,  1706,  fol 
nrnmentarii  in  Isaiam ;  ed.  Gr.  and 
f  ontfiincon,  ttbi  supra,  torn.  iL 
mrteen  Latin  Essays,  or  Discourses 
^oMlianism,  S[c.  were  published  by 

Paris,  1643,  Sto,  under  the  dubious 
!k«f6it  Citsarimsis  Opusctda  xiv. 
ioffamm  propketicarum  dt  Christo 
a  collection  and  explanation  of  the 
t.    prophecies   concerning  Chrif«t) 
far    the  first  time   from   MS.  by 
,  Oxford.  1842.     £tf.] 
m^tola  ad  Casarietiscs ;  a  letter  to 
Imrch  concerning  the  Nicene  creed ; 
Gr.   and  Lat   in  Socrates,  H,  E. 
hcod.  H.  R  i.  12,  et  inter  Opera 
H^  I  238,  ed.  Paris. 
!%eopkania,  published  by  Dr.  Lee, 

Syriac:    Ed.] 
hm  wrote  many  other  works  which 

reached  us :  namely,  de  Prapara- 
ieaiastica  Libri  aliquot ;  de  Demon- 

EceUsiast.  —  contra  Porphyrium, 
r. ;  de  Elvangeliorum  Dissonantia ; 
C  t«  i.  Epist.  ad  Corinth.  —  irijpl 
wwfidrrmpJAher  primus  (the  first  part 
.1);  de  Vita  Pamphili,  libri  iii, ; 
^iotiis  et  Apologies  libri  ii.  (probably 
)  of  himself  against  the  cnarge  of 
i);  Antiquorum  Martyriortim  Col- 
nd  to  be  in  eleven  books);  Acta 
I  Bti  Luciani;  Desrriptio  BafiilioB 
ptL.  —  de  Festo  Paschali  Liber; 
ad  Constantiam  dc  Imagine  Christi; 
ad  Alejcandrum  Ep.  Alex,  dc 
pistola  ad  Evphrationem  (extracts 
se  three  Epirtles  are  found  in  the 
taUi  Kiceni  IL  Actione  6ta).  TV.] 
slniM,  K  E.  \x.  6.      [Peter  suc- 


ceeded Theonas  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  in 
300 ;  was  imprisoned  in  303,  and  whether 
released  or  not,  before  his  martyrdom,  in 
311,  is  uncertain.  He  is  represented  as  a 
very  learned,  pious,  and  active  bishop.  Of 
his  writings,  nothing  remains  but  some  rules 
respecting  penance,  and  other  points  of 
ecdesiastical  discipline,  to  be  found  in  the 
collections  of  the  ancient  canons  and  de- 
crees of  councils.     TV.] 

*  The  accounts  given  of  Athanasius  by 
the  oriental  writers,  are  collected  by  Euseb. 
Eenaudot,  in  his  Historia  Patriarch.  Alex- 
andrinorum,  p.  83.  All  the  works  of 
Athanasius  were  splendidly  published  in 
three  volumes,  folio,  by  the  Benedictine 
monk,  Bemh.  de  Montfaucon. — [Athanasius 
was  bom  at  Alexandria  about  the  year  [296.] 
He  had  a  good  education,  and  early  dis- 
played great  strength  of  mind,  and  uncom- 
mon sagacity  as  a  disputant,  and  a  man  of 
business.  Ho  was  ordained  a  deacon  in 
319,  and  became  the  confidant  and  chief 
counsellor  of  his  bishop  Alexander,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  the  council  of  Nice  in 
325.  In  that  council  he  was  very  active, 
and  acquired  great  reputation.  In  326, 
Alexander  died,  and,  at  his  recommenda- 
tion, Athanasius  succeeded  to  the  see  of 
Alexandria.  For  half  a  century  he  was  tho 
head  of  the  orthodox  party  in  the  Arian 
controversy.  This  rendered  him  extremely 
odious  to  the  Arians,  and  involved  him  in 
controversy  and  sufferings  nearly  all  his  life. 
False  accusations  were  raised  against  him  ; 
and  a  council  was  held  at  Csesarea,  a.  d. 
334,  before  which  he  was  summoned,  but 
would  not  appear.  The  next  year,  by  per- 
emptory command  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine,  he  appeared  before  the  council  of  Tyre, 
and  answered  to  the  charges  of  murder, 
unchastity,  necromancy,  encouraging  sedi- 
tion, oppressive  exactions  of  money,  and 
misuse  of  church  property.  Though  his 
defence  was  good,  he  could  not  obtain  jus- 
tice ;  and  he  therefore  fled  to  Constantinople, 
imploring  the  protection  of  the  emperor. 
Here  a  coimcil  was  assembled  in  336,  and  a 
new  charge  falsely  preferred  against  him, 
namely,  that  he  prevented  the  shipments  of 
com  firom  Alexandria  to  Constantinople. 
He  was  unjustly  condemned,  and  banished 
to  Treves  in  Gaul.  Arius  died  that  year, 
and  Constantino  the  Great  the  year  follow- 
ing. In  338,  the  sons  of  Constantino 
nllowed  Athanasius  to  return  to  Alexandria. 
Ho  immediately  began  to  displace  Arians, 
and  to  recall  the  churches  to  the  faith. 
Disturbances  ensued ;  Athanasius  was  again 
accused,  and  made  application  to  tlie  bishop 
of  Rome  for  aid.    In  341,  the  council  of 
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Cjesarea,*  who  wJis  inferior  to  few  of  his  time,  in  felicity  of  genius, 
skill  in  debate,  and  eloquence.*     Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  has  left 


Antioch  decreed  that  no  bishop,  who  had 
boon  ilcpoeed  by  a  council,  ought  over  to 
r<'tiim  to  his  see ;  and  on  this  ground,  tho 
Hee  uf  A]<>xandria  was  declared  vacant,  and 
(>n(?  Grt-gory  of  CappadoeiA  appointed  to  it. 
Grogory  took  fopcibt  possession  of  it,  and 
Athanasius  fled  to  Ivome  for  protection. 
A  provincial  council  held  there  acquitted 
him  on  all  tho  charg(*s  of  his  adTersarics 
[342] ;  and  five  years  after  [a.  d.  347].  a 
much  larger  council^  held  at  Siudica,  did  tho 
Kime.  In  [349],  after  an  exile  of  seven  or 
oiglit  years,  Athanasius  was  permitted,  by 
the  Arian  emperor  Constantius,  to  return  to 
liis  fu^.  But  on  the  death  of  Constans,  ho 
was  again  accused  and  persecuted.  Con- 
stantius causf'd  him  to  Im)  condemned  in  a 
council  at  ^irh-s  in  [353],  and  at  the  council 
of  Milan  in  356.  Athanasius  conct^aled 
himself  at  Alexandria  two  years,  and  then 
n>tin>d  among  the  hermits  of  Egypt  tiU  tho 
d(»ith  of  Gjnstantius  in  361.  In  this  retire- 
ment he  wrote  most  of  his  best  works.  After 
the  accession  of  Julian,  in  362,  he  rctumcKl 
to  his  flock.  But  [soon]  after,  the  pagans 
joining  the  Arians,  induced  Julian  to  Uuiish 
him  again.  But  Jidian  ditsl  [in  363],  and 
Athanasius  rotumi'd  immediately  to  his  see. 
In  367,  the  Arian  emperor  Valens  att4'mpt<Mi 
to  remove  him,  but  without  success.  He  di»*d 
A.  I).  373,  agi'd  about  si'venty-fi  Ye,  havingbeen 
a  bishop  forty-six  years.  Hf  wna  truly  a 
great  num,  a  good  bishop,  and  a  most  able, 
jtersevering,  and  successful  doffnd«T  of  the 
orthodox  faith,  in  respect  to  the  Trinity. 
[Cf.  Ncale's  Patriarchate  of  Alrxantlria,  i. 
152—200.  Stanley's  Eastern  Church,  Lect 
vii.  Ed.]  His  works  are  chiefly  contro- 
versial, and  in  relation  to  that  ono  d«xirine. 
They  consist  of  numerous  letters  and  tracts, 
together  with  some  brief  expositions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  life  of  St.  Anthony.  His 
four  Orations,  or  Discourses,  against  the 
Arians,  and  his  Discourse  against  the  pagans, 
which  are  his  largest  works,  were  translated 
into  English  by  Sam.  Parker,  and  printed 
at  Oxfonl,  1713,  2  vols.  8vo.  His  works, 
Or.  and  Lat.  two  volumes,  in  tliree  parts, 
were  best  published  by  Montfauwn,  Psiris, 
1698;  and  Padua,  1777,  fol.  But  a  gn-at 
number  of  letters,  tracts,  comments,  and 
narratives,  the  production  of  subsequent 
ages,  are  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  and 
printctl  with  his  works.  Among  these, 
beyond  all  question,  is  the  cr»»ed,  Qmcunque 
vuftj  called  the  Athanasian  Creed.  See 
Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  i.  180.  Oudin,  de  Scriptor. 
EccU-s.  i.  312.  Fabricius,  Bihlioth.  Gr.  v. 
297.  Montfaucon,  Prtsf.  ad  0pp.  Athanasii ; 
and  Schnjeckh,  Kirchengesch.  xii.  93 — 252. 
TV.]  [The  Festal  Epistles,  Historical  Tracts, 


and  Books  against  the  Arians  arc  truiditcd 
in  tho  Library  of  the  Fathers,  toU  8,  II, 
19,  88,  Oxford,  v.  y.     Ed.] 


*  rin  Cappadocia.     TV.] 


works  are  published  by  the  Bene- 
dictine monk,  Julian  Gamier,  Paris  [1731 
—1730],  3  vols.  foL  [Basil  was  bora  at 
Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  about  ▲.  d.  829.  Hit 
first  instruction  in  religion  was  from  Ui 
grandmother  Macrina,  a  nearer  and  admiitr 
of  Gregory  Thaumatui^g;u8.  His&ther.wfaoM 
name  was  Basil,  instn^tod  him  in  the  libefil 
arts.  Thenoe  he  went  to  Constantinople  or  to 
Cse^an^a  in  Palestine,  and  studied  under 
Libanius  the  sophist.  Next  he  studied  it 
Atlicns,  under  Hi  menus  and  VitMsmim, 
having  Gregory  Naz.  and  Julian  the  apo- 
state for  fellow-students,  in  language,  Ah 
quence,  poetry,  history,  and  philoso^.  In 
355,  he  returned  to  Cappadocia,  taught  ihs- 
toric  a  short  time,  and  then  retired  for  thiiteen 
years  to  a  monasteiy  in  Pontos.  Fhn 
this  time  he  became  a  most  rigid  asoetie, 
and  a  very  zealous  monk.  He  fbmided  ae- 
veral  monasteries,  and  composed  rules  aid 
regulations  for  monks.  In  363  hs  vaa 
called  to  Caraarea,  and  ordained  a  pnsbrtcr; 
tho  next  year,  falling  out  with  bis  bidiop 
Eusebius,  he  n^tiretl  to  his  monasteiT,  hi 
wds  soon  recalled  by  the  bishop,  fife  m 
now  a  very  popular  and  efficient  prrocfaa: 
On  the  death  of  Archbishop  £n8obiu^  is 
370,  Basil  was  raised  to  the  ardue«M>- 
pill  chair.  He  still  dressed  and  liTed  13b» 
a  monk,  but  vras  a  most  active  and  effidedt 
bishop.  He  reformed  the  moials  of  tin 
clergy,  establishinl  rigid  discipline  io  tha 
churches,  promoted  orthodoxy  and  hormoiy 
in  that  jarring  age,  established  almshouei 
for  the  sick  and  indigent^  and  died  triuh 
phantly,  on  the  1st  of  Januanr,  379.  Enfe- 
gi««  of  him  were  composed  by  (htmtj 
Naz.,  Gregory  Nyssen  (who  was  hii  Mo- 
ther), Ephnem  Syrus,  and  AmphiloehisiL 
He  was  a  fine  scholar,  an  elegant  writer,  aod 
a  good  rt^asoner.  His  works  that  remaii 
art'  numerous,  consisting  of  nenr  a  huiidnd 
ORitions,  sermons,  and  homilies,  three  ho* 
(bvd  and  sixty-five  epistles,  various  SfCftic 
tracts,  controversial  pieces,  a  litoig^,  4& 
One  of  his  hi-iil  pieces  is  his  treatise  on  the 
person  and  offices  of  the  Holy  S^nrit  Ho 
is  unequal  in  his  performances,  and  comei 
much  short  of  Cnrysostom  as  an  oeitoc 
Y<-t  his  enthusiasm,  his  flexibility  of  style, 
and  his  clear  an<l  cogent  reasoning,  notwitlh 
standing  the  gloomy  aust4*rity  of  his  no- 
mistic  character,  <'ntitle  him  to  that  hi^ 
rank  among  the  ancient  clergy,  which  hil 
ever  Ixhju  assigntnl  him.  See  Qodf.  H* 
mant,  Vie  de  S,  BasUe  le  Grand,  Archetri9t 
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i  catechetical  discourses  which  he  delivered  at  Jerusalem ;  but 
aspect  him  of  intimacy  with  the  semi-Arians.^  John,  for  his 
ice  sumamed  Chryaostom^  a  man  of  genius,  who  presided  over 
jch  of  Antioch  and  that  of  Constantinople,  and  has  left  us 
specimens  of  his  erudition,  among  which  his  public  discourses, 
re  received  with  vast  applause,  stand  conspicuous.^    Epipha- 


I0  en  Cappadoce^  ei  ctUe  de  8, 
de  JNa^ianze,  Archsv,  de  ConsUmti- 
ris,  1679,  2  t^b.  4to.  Fabricius, 
Gr.  viii.  60,  &c  JuL  Gamier, 
BasiiUj  pre&xed  to  the  third  toL  of 
StuilH,  Bms,  1730:  andSchroeckh, 
mkiekte,  ziiL  1—214.  Milner^s 
Bttory,  cent.  iv.  ch.  23.  For  his 
as  a  preacher,  see  Bcmh.  Eschen- 
cA.  tier  ReUffionsvortrag,  p.  160 — 
I,  1786,  8vo ;  and  J.  W.  Schmidt, 
r  gum  poptdaren  Kan£elifartrag,pt 
-90,  ed.  2,  Jena,  1800,  8to.  TV.] 
lafter  editions  of  his  works  are,  in 
bj  Tho.  MiUes  [Oxford,  1703,  foL], 
rmnce,  by  the  Benedictine  August 
Puis,  1720,  foL — Cyril  is  supposed 
wn  bom  at  Jerusalem,  about  316. 
made  deacon  in  the  church  of 
1  aboat  336,  and  presbyter  oerhaps 
n  after.  On  the  death  of  Maximus 
p^  Cyril  was  raised  to  the  episcopal 
(at  the  Arian  controrersy,  and  nis 
ith  Acacius  of  Csesarea  respecting 
itj  of  their  episcopal  sees,  caus*^ 
m  twice  depomd  (a.  d.  367  or  368, 
,  and  to  be  expelled  firom  his  see 
nperor  Valens  in  367.  But  he  re- 
(ler  short  intervals  to  his  charge ; 
S78,  sat  peaceably  till  his  death. 

He  appears  to  have  been  truly 
,    though  not  disposed  to  go  to 

(Theodoret,  H.  K  ii.  26,  and  v. 
his  works,  we  have  twenty-three 
to  Catechumens ;  the  first  eighteen 
Bed  of  his  church  (which  was  very 
w  same  with  what  we  call  the 
Creed),  and  the  other  five,  to  the 
ptized,  on  the  ordinances,  baptism, 
or  confirmation),  and  the  Lord's 
Hiese  lectures,  though  written  when 
( a  young  man,  and  only  a  presb^ier, 
8  or  349,  are  an  invaluable  trea- 
j;  as  they  are  the  most  complete 
r  theology,  and  most  circumstantial 
jf  the  ntes  of  the  church,  which 
died  us  from  so  early  an  age. 
e  plain,  didactic  treatises,  well 
to  the  object  for  which  they  were 
See  Tssdiiraer,  de  Claris  Vet. 
•aioributt  Commentatio  vii  Lips. 
X  Besides  these  lectures,  a  letter 
t  the  emperor  Constantius,  giving 
if  a  marvellous  appearance  of  a 
in  the  heavenn,  a.  d.  351 ;  and 
he  deUvered  at  T^to,  are  pre- 


served. See  Cave,  Historia  Litteraria; 
Touttee,  preface  to  Cyril's  Works;  and 
Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  zii.  343 — 444. 
TV. — The  Lectures  are  translated  in  the 
Library  of  the  Fathers,  vol.  2.    Ed."] 

■  For  the  best  edition  of  the  entire  works 
of  this  most  elegant  and  gifted  man,  in 
eleven  [thirteen^  lai^e  folio  volumes,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  industry  of  Bemh.  de  Mont- 
&ucon,  Paris,  1718 — 38.  [John  Chrysostom 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  military 
gentleman  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  named 
Secundus.  He  was  bom  in  364,  and  lost 
his  father  in  his  childhood.  Earlv  discover- 
ing marks  of  uncommon  genius,  nis  mother 
Anthusa,  a  pious  and  excellent  woman, 
procured  for  him  the  best  instmctors  in  aU 
branches  of  learning.  After  spending  three 
vears  in  the  family,  and  under  the  religious 
instruction  of  Meletius  the  bishop  of  Antioch, 
he  attended  the  schools  of  Libonius,  in 
rhetoric,  of  Andragathias,  in  philosophy, 
and  of  Carterius  and  Diodorus  (afterwards 
bishop  of  Tarsus),  in  sacred  literature,  who 
taught  him  to  cons^e  the  Scriptures  literally. 
Distinguished  as  a  scholar,  he  was  also  early 
pious;  and  about  the  age  of  twenty,  em- 
bracing a  monastic  life,  he  retired  to  tho 
mountains,  and  spent  four  years  in  the 
society  of  an  aged  hermit,  and  two  years 
more  in  a  solitary  cave.  Nearly  worn  out 
by  his  austerities,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  made  a 
deacon  in  381,  and  began  to  write  at  tho  ago 
of  twenty-six.  Five  years  after  he  was 
ordained  a  presb^'ter,  and  began  to  preach. 
During  twelve  years  he  wrote  and  deliveretl 
an  immense  number  of  sermons,  orations, 
and  homilies.  In  398,  he  was  made  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  in  that  station 
laboured  and  preached  incessantlv.  But 
his  life  was  too  austere,  his  preacning  too 
pungent,  and  his  discipline  too  strict^  for 
that  corrupt  metropolis.  The  empress,  the 
hix  clergy,  and  many  courtiers,  combined 
agaim^  him.  In  403  he  was  summontnl 
before  an  irregular  council,  to  answer  to 
forty-six  frivolous  or  false  charges;  and 
refusing  to  appear,  he  was  condemned, 
deposed,  and  banished  for  contumacy.  But 
his  people  were  so  tumultuous,  that  his 
enemies  were  compelled  to  recall  him.  Tho 
next  year,  however,  a.d.  404,  he  was  forcibly 
remove<l  to  Cucusus  in  Armenia,  to  the  un- 
speakable grief  of  all  good  men.  Here  ho 
suffered  extremely,  his  health  failed,  and 
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71 /?//^,  l)isliop  of  Ralininina  in  C}^)!!!?,  has  described  the  various  sects 
of  Christians,  as  far  dowTi  as  his  own  times,  in  a  large  volume;  which, 
however,  contains  many  defects  and  misrepresentations,  arising  from 
the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  authorJ     Gregory  of  Naziaimus 


luinp  nmovod  to  Pitjiis  in  Colchis,  ho  diod 
on  the  nwd  tliitliiT,  the  14th  of  SeptcmlMT, 
'H>7,  iijri'd  fifty -two  Vfurs  and  ci^ht  months. 
Fi)r  ovtTpowi'rin^  populjir  «*liK|Uf'not\  Cliry- 
Hwtom  had   no   equal  amon^  thp   fatliors. 
J 1 18  discourses  shoM'an  ini»xliaiiMtible  richness 
of  tliouglit  and  illustration,  of  vivid  con- 
ei'ption.  and  strikinp  iraapcry.     His  ptyh*  is 
elevat<-d,  yet  natural  and  clear.     Ho  tnmsi- 
fusiS  his  own  flowing  thoughts  and  omotiong 
into  all  his  hfan^rs,  seemingly  without  effoi-t, 
and  without  the  powtT  of  r«'.sintanc<».     Yet 
lie  irt  sometimes  too  florid,  he  us»«s  some 
false  ornament H,  he  aceumulatos  metaphors 
and  illustnitions,  nntl  carries  \kA\\  his  views 
an<l  his  ilpim'S  t«x>  far.     The  spirit  of  the 
man,  and  somi*  idea  of  his  style,  may  be 
h-jinu'd  from  the  followinji  literal  translation 
of  a  jMiragraph  in  one  of  his  private  letters 
to   a  frii'iid,  written    during  his   exih-:  — 
*  When  driven  from  the  city,  I  cared  nothing; 
for  it     Hut  I  s:iid  to  mysrlf,  if  the  empress 
wishi'S  to  banish  me,  let  her  banish  me:  — 
The  earth  is  the  Lonl's,  and   the  fulm'ss 
tlu'reof.     If  shi'  would  saw  me  in  sunder, 
let  her  saw  me  in  sunder:  —  I  have  Isaiah 
f«.>r  a  pattern.     If  she  should  plunge  me  in 
the   sea:  —  I    ri'memb»r    Jonah.      If  she 
would  thnist  me  into  the  fi<Ty  furnace :'— I 
see  the  three  cliildrfn  enduring  that.     If 
sh»'  would  cast  nn*  to  wild  Wasts:  —  I  call 
to  mind  Daniel  in  the  d»'n  of  lions.     If  she 
would  stone  nn',  let  her  stouf  me:  —  I  liave 
bef»)re  me  iStephen  the  prr.^to-martyr.   If  she 
Would  tiike  my  head  iVtjm  me,  let  lur  take 
it:  —  I   have   John   th«'   liajitist.      If  she 
would  deprive  mc  of  my  worhlly  goods.  li*t 
her  do  it: — nak»'deame  I  from  my  mother's 
womb,   and    niik«Ml   shall    I    return.      An 
ni)ostle  has  told  me,  "God  r»»sfM»ctrth  not 
man's  p»'rs<-)n :"  and,  "  if  1  yet  pleased  men, 
I  shoufcl  not  l)e  th<'  ser^-ant  of  Christ."   And 
PaWil  ch)thes  me  witli  armour,  savinir.  "  I 
will  speak  of  thy  testimonies  befon'  kings, 
and  will  not  be  a«li;inu^l.'' *     The  works  of 
Chrysostom  (including  S4^me  falsrh- ascribed 
to  him)  consist  of  al>out  350  Sfmions  and 
oraticms,  on  a  gri^at  varirty  of  subjects  ami 
oceasions:  al>out  iJ'iO  honiilifS,  or  exegetical 
discourses,  on  ditler<*nt  l<ioks  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testam«'nts;  and  al»out  250  Letters; 
li^pethor  \*'ith  seviTal  tracts  on  monasticism, 
and  a   treatise   on    the   Primlhaftfi^   in  six 
lM"H)ks.     There  is  also  a  IJiuriiif  whieh  bears 
Ids  name,  Ix'ing  that  usihI  at  Constantinoj^le, 
and  which  p<'rhaj>s  n-ceived  some  alterations 
fr«»m  his  hand.     Fr»r  an  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  sec  Cave.  Hintor.  Litt*rana; 
Tillemont,  MimoinSj  xi.  1 — 405,  547 — 026. 


Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  x.  245-490. 
oStontfaucon.  0pp.  Vhrifsost.  xiii.  1—177. 
For  the  sentiments,  character,  and  inflaenco 
oi  the  man,  see  A.  Neander's  Jokamift 
Chn/ttostnmvs  und  die  Kin'he  in  dettm 
Zi'iialier,  Rrlin,  1821-22.  2 toIs.  Sva  2V.1 
^  His  works,  with  a  Latin  translation  ana 
noti's,  wort*  published  by  the  Jesoit,  DiooysL 
retavius  [Paris,  1622,  2  voR  foL  and 
Coli:>gne  (Lips.),  1682].  His  life  is  given 
in  a  gooil-sized  volume,  by  Ja.  Gemsin^ 
I*:iris,  1738,  4to.  [P'piphanius,  of  JewiA 
descent,  was  l»om  at  B^-zanduca,  a  Tillage 
near  Eleutheropolis,  altout  twenty  milM 
frtim  Jerusalem,  alx>ut  310.  He  liccsm^a 
monk  in  early  life,  Aisitod  Egypt,  fell  intu 
the  toils  of  the  Gnostics,  escaped,  was  inti- 
mate with  St  Antony;  and  retiirning  to 
Palestine  in  his  twentietli  year,  about  330, 
liecam*^  a  disciple  of  Hilarion,  establifih<>d 
a  monast(>i^'  near  his  native  village,  calird 
Ancient  Ad,  where  he  lived  more  thnn 
thirty  years.  He  read  much,  and  vas 
onhiintHl  a  preshyter  over  his  monasterr. 
In  367  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Con- 
stant ia  (formerly  iSalamis)  in  C^pmsy  hut 
still  lived  by  monastic  ndes. — Ho  engagrd 
in  all  the  controversies  uf  the  times,  was  aia 
active  and  pomUar  bishop  for  thirty-six  Trans 
and  reg:irdKi  as  a  great  saint  and  workrr  of 
miracles.  In  376  he  was  at  Antioch.  on  tht^ 
Apollinarian  heresy ;  and  382,  at  Rome,  on 
th(^  Mi'letian  controversy.  He  had  a  long 
and  fierce  contest  with  John.  Itishop  uf 
Jemsah-m,  n'sjxnrting  Origenism,  which  b* 
reganlKl  with  strong  abhorpcnce.  Hi* 
frit'ud  Th<*ophilu8,  Lishop  of  Alexandria, 
having  exp<-]led  some  monks  from  Esn't, 
on  tlie  chargi^  of  Origenism,  in  401,  Epi- 
phanius  held  a  provincial  council  of  Cypnu, 
against  that  error;  and  as  the  expelled 
monks  fled  to  Constantinople,  Epiphaniu 
ftdloM'ed  them  in  402,  intending  to  cmtm 
Chrysostom  into  a  condemnation  of  tiwi* 
monks  and  of  Origenism.  But  his  enter- 
prise wholly  failrtl  and  he  died  on  his  way 
Iiom<',  A.D.  403,  agrtl  al»ove  ninety  yean.  H* 
bi'eame  an  author  after  the  age  of  sixty.  Hi» 
first  work.  Auchoratus,  wns^Titteo  A.D.  374, 
to  teach  the  world  genuine  Christianitv.  in 
op]M)sition  to  the  prevailing,  and  espeoallv 
thr  Arian.  heresies.  Soon  after  he  compo«^ 
his  great  work  cuntra  oetttginia  Httrtrnt.  in 
tliriM'  books.  <livid«d  into  seven  parts  or  ti^mi. 
He  also  made  an  Epitome  of  this  woz^;  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  (Scripture)  Weights  and 
Measures;  a  Lettc-r  to  John,  bishop  rf 
Jt^nisidem;  another  to  Jerome,  and  sonif* 
other  works  of  little  value.     It  is  said,  Ik 
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^gory  of  Nyssa,  obtained  much  renown  among  the  theologians 
putants  of  this  age ;  nor,  as  their  works  show,  were  they  alto- 
unworthy  of  commendation.^     But  posterity  would  have  given 


d  five  languages,  Hebrew,  Sjriac, 
,  Greek,  and  Latin.  His  learning 
it,  his  judgment  rash,  and  his 
and  mistakes  Teiy  abundant — See 
I/.  LUt.  231—234 ;  and  Schroeckh, 
ueK  X.  1—100.  TV.] 
«ble  editions  of  the  writings  of 
le  men  were  published  in  France 
M  serenteenth  century ;  but  better 
iTO  anticipated  from  the  Benedic- 
ifter  lon^  delaj^,  the  first  voL  of  the 
Bencdictme  edition  of  Gregoiy  Nazi- 
cnks  appeared  at  Paris,  1 778,  by  Cle- 
■ige  foL  [voL  ii.  1840].  Of  the  old 
the  best  is  that  of  BiUius,  Gr.  and 
i^  1609,  1630,  and  Cologne  (Lips.), 
vols.  foL  His  works,  as  here  pub- 
onsist  of  about  60  Orations  or 
;  near 250  Epistles;  and  about  140 
Besides  these,  Muratori  has  pub- 
%  Epigrams  and  short  poems  of  his, 
xd,  Gr,  p.  1—116,  Patav.  1709. 4to. 
the  orations  are  -violent  attacks 
ans  and  others;  many  others  are 
>n  his  friends  and  on  monks ;  and 
e  discourses  on  practical  subjects. 
oexns,  one  of  the  longest  is  an  ac- 
his  own  life.  Most  of  thom  were 
fter  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 
wligious  character,  but  of  no  great 
specimens  of  genius.  As  an  orator, 
Kaz.  is  considered  superior  to 
•tz«ngth  and  grandeur.  He  also 
I  a  fertile  imagination.  But  he  has 
Jiod,  and  he  abounds  in  false  orna- 
te was  bom  about  325.  His  father, 
also  named  Gregory,  was  bishop  of 
IS  in  Cappadoda  for  about  forty-five 
am  A.  D.  329  to  374.  His  mother 
ke  the  mother  of  Samuel,  devoted  her 
9  Lord  before  he  was  bom.  Hiscdu- 
18  begun  at  Csesarca  in  Cappadocia, 
i  at  CsBsarea  in  Palestine,  and  at 
M,  and  completed  at  Athens,  at  the 
iz^,  A.  D.  355.  He  was  at  Athens 
•  years,  and  there  commenced  that 
with  Ba^il  the  Great  which  lasted 
life.  On  his  return  to  Nazianzus 
e  was  baptized,  and  betook  himself 
ed  and  studious  life,  for  which  he 
nanifested  a  strong  predilection. 
is  fiither  compelled  him  to  receive 
n  as  a  presbyter;  and  tlie  next 
neached  his  first  sermon.  On  the 
Julian,  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
t  Athens,  he  composed  two  invec- 
inst  him.  His  friend,  archbishop 
872,  offered  him  the  bishopric  of 
rhich  he  refused  with  indignation, 
it  of  his  avendon  to  public  life. 
fierwazds  consented  to  be  ordained 


as  assistant  to  his  aged  father,  on  condition 
of  not  being  obb'ged  to  succeed  him.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  374,  he  re- 
tired to  Seleuda,  and  spent  three  years  in 
obscurity.  In  379,  being  pressed  beyond  the 
power  of  resistance,  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople to  preach  to  the  remnant  of  the  ortho- 
dox there.  His  success  in  converting  Arians 
was  here  very  great :  and  he  was  so  popular, 
that  the  gener^  council  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  emperor  Theodosius,  constrained 
him  to  accept  the  patriarchal  chair.  But 
before  the  coundl  rose,  it  being  objected  to 
him,  that  it  was  irregular  for  a  bishop  to  be 
transferred  from  one  see  to  another,  ho 
gladly  resigned.  Ketuming  to  Nazianzus,  ho 
discharged  the  episcopal  functions  there  for  a 
short  time.  But  in  383,  he  retired  altogether 
from  public  life,  and  after  about  seven  years, 
spent  chiefly  in  writing  religious  poetry,  ho 
closed  life,  about  a.  d.  389.  See  Cave,  Hist 
Littcrar. ;  and  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch,  xiii. 
268 — 458.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa  in 
Cappadocia,  and  younger  brother  of  Basil 
the  Great,  was  probably  bom  alx)ut  331,  at 
Caesarea  in  Cappadoda.  Of  his  early  edu- 
cation little  is  known.  He  was  no  monk, 
and  at  first  averse  from  the  ministry.  Ho 
was  made  bishop  of  Nyssa  in  Cappadocia 
al)Out  372.  But  soon  after  he  was  driven 
from  his  see,  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Arians,  and  for  several  years  travelled  frt)m 
place  to  place.  In  378  he  returned  to  his 
see.  Afterwards  he  was  much  employed  on 
councils,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
orthodox.  The  council  of  Antioch,  379,  ap- 
pointed him  to  visit  the  churches  in  Arabia, 
and  restore  order  there.  On  his  way  he 
visited  Jerusalem,  and  was  disgusted  with 
the  profligate  morals  there.  In  381  he 
wrote  his  gre^it  work  against  Eunomius  the 
Arian,  in  thirteen  books,  which  procured 
him  great  reputation.  At  the  general 
coundl  of  Antioch,  in  the  same  year,  he  is 
reported  to  have  made  the  new  draft  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  which  was  afterwards  univer- 
sally adopted  by  the  orthodox.  Ho  was  also 
at  the  coundl  of  Constantinople  in  394,  and 
probably  died  not  long  af^er.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  acumen,  a  zealous  polemic, 
and  an  extravagant  orator.  His  works  consist 
of  polemic  discourses  and  treatises,  orations, 
eulogies,  letters,  and  homilies;  and  were 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat,  by  Fronto  le  Due, 
Paris,  1615,  2  vols,  fol.,  to  which  Gbetser 
added  a  third  vol.  Paris,  1618.  The  throo 
vols,  were  reprinted,  but  less  correctly,  Paris, 
1638,  fol.  A  better  edition  has  long  been 
dosirod.  See  Cave,  Histor.  Litterar.,  and 
Schroeckh,  KirchengucK  xiv.  3 — 147.  2V.] 
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tliem  hi<;hor  praise  if  they  had  heen  less  fond  of  Origen,  and  more 
free  from  the  false  elocjuence  of  the  sophists.  Among  the  Syriana, 
Ejihram  lias  gained  immortality  for  his  name  by  the  ssinctity  of  his 
life,  and  by  a  great  number  of  writings,  in  which  he  confutes 
lieretics,  explains  the  Scriptures,  and  treats  on  religious  duties.* 
Among  tliose  of  whom  but  few  works  have  reached  us,  are  Pamphi' 
Iu8,  the  martyr  and  intimate  friend  of  Eusebius;*  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus;''  Hosius  of  Corduba;*  Eustaihius  of  Antioch;*  Didymm 


*  A  fiill  account  is  given  of  him  by  Jos. 
Simon  Assoman,  in  his  lUUioth.  Oriental. 
Vaticmia,  i.  24,  &c.  The  English  pub- 
lihht'd  8ov«»nil  of  his  works,  in  (in»ek,  at 
Oxford,  [by  E<lw.  Thwaites.  1709.  foL]  The 
Hanie  v<-ro  published  in  a  Latin  tninslation 
by  Gerh.  Vosnius,  [Rome,  1589—97,  three 
vols,  fol.]  His  works  were  publish<Kl  in 
•Syriac,  a  few  years  since,  at  Rome,  by 
Sti'ph.  Euo<l.  Asseman.  [Six  vols,  in  all ;  toIs. 
i.  ii.  iii.,  Or.  and  Lat.,  1732 — 43 — 46 ;  vols, 
iv.  V.  vi.,  Syriac  and  Lat.,  1737 — 40 — 43, 
fol. — Epluratm  Syrus  -was  a  native  of  Nisibis, 
a  numk  and  deacon  of  the  church  at  Edessa. 
When  elected  bishop,  he  feigned  himwlf  de- 
ninged,  and  abscond<>d.  to  avoid  promotion, 
lie  was  a  most  anient  devott^e  of  monk- 
ery, a  man  of  genius,  and  a  prolific  writer. 
His  works  consist  of  essa3's  and  sermons, 
«hiefly  on  the  monastic  and  mor.il  Anrtues, 
commentaries  on  n<'arly  the  whole  Hible,  and 
hymns  and  prayers.  A  few  of  his  essays  an^ 
jiolemic.  All  his  works  were  writt»*n  in  Syriac  ; 
and  were  so  popular  in  Syria,  as  to  l>e  read  in 
public  after  the  Smptun*s :  and  Ix'ing  early 
translat<Kl  into  Greek,  wer*'  held  in  high  es- 
timation in  that  age.  It  is  Siud  that  his 
hymns  and  prayers  are  still  used  in  the 
Syriac  churches.  He  died  a.  d.  378.  See 
Jerome,  de  Scriptor.  Illustr.  c.  116:  Sozo- 
miu,  H.  E.  iii.  16;  Theodont,  H.  E.  ii.  30, 
and  iv.  29 :  Schroeekh,  Kirchrnyeach.  viii. 
255,  &c,  and  xv.  627,  &c. ;  Milner's  Church 
HiifUtrt/,  cent.  iv.  ch.  21.     7>.] 

*  [See  notice  of  Pamphilus,  cent  iii.  p.  ii. 
c.  ii.  §  8.] 

*  [Diodorus,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  was  head 
of  a  monastic  school,  and  presbytiT  at  An- 
tioch,  where  he  luid  Chrj'Sf ►stoni  for  a  ]>upil. 
He  Iwcame  bishop  of  Tarsus  in  378,  sat  in 
the  geueml  council  at  Constantinople  in  381, 
nn<l  was  succeeibKl  at  Tarsus  by  Phalerius 
be  A  ire  a.d.  394.  H^  \t'as  a  learne«l  man, 
and  a  voluminous,  though  not  an  t'legant 
WTi'ter.  His  works  were  chiefly  scimtiflc  and 
controversial,  in  opjwsition  to  unl«»lievers; 
and  explanatory-  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
constnii'd  literally.  None  of  his  works  re- 
main entire;  but  al>str;icts  and  numerous 
extracts  are  pres«^rved  by  Photiusand  others. 
Sri'  Suidas,  iJixr  Ai({8wpoy.  Soeniti's.  H.  E. 
^i.  3.  Sozomen, //".  A',  viii.  2.  Th«*odon't, 
//.  E.  iv.  25.  Jenime,  dt-  iSi^npfor.  If/itstr. 
c,  119.     Cave,  HiMor.  Littcrar,    Fabricius, 


Bihlioth.  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  358,  &c.  Tillc- 
mont.  Memoires,  viii.  558,  &c,  802,  kc, 
Sehroeckh.  Kirchmgeseh,  x.  247—251.  Tr.] 

*  [Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova  in  Spain,  vu 
bom  about  the  midiUc  of  the  preceding «ii- 
tury,  became  a  bishop  before  the  end  rf  it 
and  sat  in  the  council  of  Uliberis^  A.1K  SOsl 
He  was  chief  counseUor,  in  ecdedntial 
afiairs,  to  Constautine  the  Great  whosina- 
monod  him  to  the  council  of  Aries,  in  31i 
and  s(>nt  him  to  Egypt  to  settle  the  religicni 
disputes  of  that  country,  in  324.  He  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  council  of  Nice,  in  325 ; 
and  presided  in  that  of  Sardica,in  347.  Bf 
the  Anan  council  of  Siimium.  356,  he  w 
banished  when  near  a  hundred  jesn  oM; 
and  unable  to  resist^  he  now  signed  an  oit- 
fully  dniwn  Arian  creed  ;  and  died  a.  d.  361, 
having  lived  more  than  a  hundred  yean^  Bod 
biM'U  a  bishop  during  about  seventy.  Ko* 
thing  written  by  him  remains,  except  lo 
epistle  to  the  emperor  Constantiusy  prpsernJ 
by  Athanasius,  in  his  HUtoria  Arittafir* 
ad  Monachis.  See  Cave,  Nistor,  Utkrv. 
Tillemont,  Afemmres,  vii.  300—321,  aad 
Fabricius,  BiUioth.  Gr.  viii.  399.     XK] 

'  [Eustathius,  a  native  of  Side  in  iW 
phylia,  was  bishop  of  Berrhooa  (now  Aleppo) 
in  Syria,  and  promoted  to  the  patrianJut* 
of  Antioch  by  the  council  of  Nice,  A.D.  3S^ 
He  had  previously  distinguished  himself  tf 
an  opposer  of  Arianism,  and  in  that  ooaiKil 
he  acted  a  conspicuous  part^    Thia,  togKlKf 
with  his  lAbri  viii.  cimtra   Arfanoi,  m* 
dered  him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  aba- 
tors of  Arianism,  who  'procured  his  fOD- 
demnation  in  one  of  their  councils,  ih^ 
the  year  330.    Eustathius  appealed  in  nil 
to  the  emperor,  Constantine  the  Great;  ^ 
WVL8  banishe<l  io  Tnganopolis  in  Thnre, 
when'  he  die<l  about  360.     The  only  entire 
works  of  his  now  extant  are,  his  treatise  oa 
the  witch  of  Endor,  in  opposition  to  Origen: 
and  a  short  address  to  the  emperor,  deliveted     i 
at   the   council  of  Nice.     Theee,  together 
with  a  tn>4itise  on  the  Hexaemerm^  whidi 
is  ascribed  to  him,  were  published  by  Lrt 
Alhitius,  L}-ous,  1629,  4to.     What  remains 
of  his  (>ight  books  against  the  Arian^  «m 
published  by  Fabricius,  Bibiioth,  Gr.  viiu 
170,  &c.     He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ortliodox   of  his  tiroes.      8ee  Jerome,  ^* 
Scriptor.  Iliiuttr.  c  85.      Chrysostom.  Lst' 
dado    Eitstathii,    0pp.   Chrysost   ii.  6U3. 
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indria;'  Am/phUochitis  of  Iconium;*  Palladius,  hnthor  of 
siac  History;^  Macarius,  senior  and  junior;*  Apolliiiaris^ 


;,  Epist.  ad  SoUtarios;  Cave, 
ierar.  DuPin,  Biblioth,  des  Au- 
i.  ToL  iii.  FaLricius,  ubi  supra, 
,  and  Schioeckh,  Kirchengesch.  v. 
Tr.] 

niu,  ft  learned  monk  of  Alexan- 
ead  of  the  catechetic  school  there, 
«ceptor  of  Jerome  and  Rufinos. 
is  eyesight  when  yonng,  yet  be- 

oonspicnoQB  as  a  scholar  and  a 

,  He  was  bom  about  309,  and  was 

S92,  then  more  than  eighty-three 

Of  his  numerous  works,  only 

reached  us ;  namely,  de  Spiritu 
ter,  preserved  in  a  Latin  transla- 
rome  (inter  Opp,  Hieronymiy  iv. 
&C.).  Scholia  on  the  canonical 
Lbo  in  a  Latin  translation.  Both 
given  in  the  Biblioth,  Pair,  v. 
Idber  adversus  Manichaoa ; 
it.  in  Combefis,  Auctarium  noviss. 
Ftor.  pt  ii  p.  21,  &c.  Besides 
rrote  commentaries  on  the  greater 
le  Bible;  and,  d^  Trinitate  libri 
a  Arianos  libri  ii. ;  and  a  com- 
le  four  books  of  Origen,  dc  Prin- 

defence  of  Origen's  sentiments), 
e,  de  Scriptor,  lUustr.  c.  109  ;  and 
toria  Litteraria.  TV.] 
hilochius,  after  being  a  civil  ma- 
nd  living  awhile  with  Basil  and 
fas.  in  their  monastery,  was  made 
leonium,  in  Lvcaonia,  about  370 

He  sat  in  the  second  general 
t  Constantinople,  A.  d.  381 ;  and 
me  year  was  appointed,  by  the 
?heodosiu8,  inspector  of  the  clergy 
seese  of  Asia.  Two  years  after, 
0  persuade  the  emperor  to  enact 
iTB  against  the  Arians,  he  appeared 
lence,  without  showing  respect  to 
tie  young  Arcadius.  At  this  the 
fa0  indignant.  The  bishop  re- 
Sire,  are  you  offended  because  in- 
offered  to  your  son  ?  Then,  be 
fod  must  abhor  those  who  treat  his 
disrespect.*  The  argument  was 
e,  and  the  emperor  granted  his 
He  probably  died  ▲.d.  395.  Ten 
»s,  chiefly  orations,  and  various 
\,  were  published  as  his  works, 
Oflt  of  them  are  of  dubious  origin. 
As,  Or.  and  Lat.,  Paris,  1644,  foL, 

the  works  of  Methodius  Pataren- 
kndreas  Cretensis.      A  few  other 

extant  under  his  name ;  and  a 
t)]e   number,    mentioned    by   tho 

cannot  now  be  found.  See 
.  Biblioth.  Gr.  \'ii.  600—607; 
ymmentar.  de  Scriptor.  Ecchsiast. 
€,  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.,  and  Schroockh, 
f9ek.  xii.  67—70.     Tr.] 


'  [PaUadius  of  Galatia,  bom  a.d.  368; 
at  the  age  of  twenty  went  to  Egypt,  to  get  a 
practical  knowledge  of  monkery.  After 
residing  among  the  monks  of  Egypt  seve- 
ral years,  his  health  failed,  and  he  returned 
to  Palestine,  still  leading  a  monastic  life. 
In  400,  on  his  going  to  Bithynia,  Chrysostom 
ordained  him  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  which  he 
afterwards  exchanged  for  Aspona  in  Ga- 
latia. After  the  fall  of  Chrysostom  in  404, 
Palladius  was  banished,  and  died  in  exile 
about  iuD.  431.  His  great  work  was  com- 
posed about  420,  and  contains  the  history 
of  the  principal  monks  of  his  own  times, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  personally  ac- 

^uainted.  Being  written  at  the  request  of 
ausus,  the  emperor's  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber, it  was  called  Historia  Lausiaca. 
It  is  the  honest  statement  of  a  credulous 
monk,  who  almost  adored  the  heroes  of  his 
story.  Several  Latin  editions  have  been 
published.  In  Greek  it  appeared,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1616,  4to:  and  Qtr.  and  Lat.,  in  tho 
Auctar.  Biblioth.  Pair.  Paris,  1624,  ii.  893 
— 1053,  fol.,  and  in  Biblioth.  Patr.  Paris, 
1624,  xiii. — Some  additions  were  pub- 
lished by  Cotclior,  Monument.  Ecd.  Gr. 
t.  iii.  The  other  works  ascribed  to  him 
are,  Dialogus  de  Vita  8.  Joh.  Chrysos- 
tomi,  inter  Palladium  Ep.  HeUnopolitanum 
et  Iheodorum  ecelesia  jRomana  diaconum 
(extat  inter  Opp.  Chirsost.),  first  pub- 
lished Gr.  and  Lat  by  Emer.  Bigot,  Paris, 
1680,  and  again  1738,  4to,  with  some  other 
works.  Whether  the  Palladius  who  wrote 
this  was  the  author  of  the  Lausiac  History, 
has  been  questioned.  A  lAber  de  Gentibus 
Indite  et  Branchmannis  is  extant  under 
his  name,  but  is  not  supposed  to  be  genuine. 
—  See  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  ix.  2,  &c. 
Du  Pin,  Biblioth.  des  Auteurs,  j-c.  Cave, 
Historia  Litterar.  Tillemont,  Mimmres, 
xi.  600,  &c.     2V.] 

•  [Macarius  senior,  or  the  Greats  called  tho 
Egyptian  Macarius,  a  native  of  Thebais,  was 
bom  A.  D.  302,  early  addicted  himself  to  a 
monastic  life,  at  the  age  of  thirty  retired  to 
the  wilderness  of  S«>tis,  and  the  moun- 
tain Nitria,  where  he  lived  a  hermit  for 
sixty  yeara  He  became  a  presbyter  at 
the  age  of  forty,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  a.d.  391.  Much  is  related  of  his 
austerities,  his  virtues,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
miracles.  To  him  are  ascribed,  and,  it  is 
probable,  correctly,  seven  ovuscula  and  fifty 
homilies  or  discourses ;  all  upon  practical 
and  experimental  religion :  eaited,  l^ust,  by 
J.  G.  Fritius,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  Lips.  1714,  2 
vols,  in  one,  12mo.  pp.  286  and  666.  —  Ma- 
carius junior,  called  the  Alexandrian  Ma- 
mrius,  because  he  was  bom  and  spent  the 
first  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria^  was  con- 
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Bcnior ;  *  and  a  few  others,^  are  most  frequently  mentioned  on  account 
of  their  learning,  and  eventfl  in  which  they  were  concerned. 


tr'mporary  with  Macariufl  senior,  with  whom 
]ii'  is  often  confounded.  Hewus  l>om  about 
304,  pursuiKl  traffic  some  years,  became  a 
nionk,  n^tinnl  to  the  wildiTn<*ss  of  Scftis, 
was  ba].itiz4'd  at  forty,  becjimo  a  pn^byter, 
lu-aded  a  nunnTOUK  baud  of  monks  in  the 
mountains  of  Nitria,  and  dieil  about  404, 
agi^l  lOU  years.  Ho  was  no  less  disting:uished 
for  his  \-irtue8  and  his  mirach'S,  than  the 
(>thiT  Macarius.  Both  copied  St.  Antony, 
bi)th  wrn-  hermits,  inhabiti>d  the  same  ro- 
frion  of  country,  and  livwl  at  the  same  time. 
l>ut  the  senior  Macarius  was  im.Mocial,  espe- 
cially with  strjingt^rs ;  wln-n^as  the  youn^rer 
was  ver}'  affable,  and  often  visit^'d  the  city 
of  Alexandria  ;  whence  he  was  calleil  iroXi- 
TiKbs,  th'  citizi'ti.  The  younger  wrote  no- 
thing, but  a  single  letter  to  liis  disi'iples. 
Till'  cotle  of  thirty  monastic  niles.  ascribed 
to  him,  vnxH  prolwibly  the  production  of  a 
Liter  agf.  Both  are  mentioned  by  most  of 
thr  contemponirj' ^Titers,  as  Jerome,  Rufinus, 
iSocrati's,  Sozomen,  and  esiH'cially  Palladius 
(Lmmac  History^  c.  19,  20),  who  was 
disciple  of  th«>  youngrr  Macarius.  But  this 
history  is  litth-  mort*  than  an  account  of 
their  ndes  of  life,  their  conversations,  their 
miraculous  def<ls,  the  admiration  in  which 
thi'V  were  ht-hl,  and  the  cr«"Jwds  of  visitors 
and  disciples  which  at  tend*  tl  them.  .Seo 
S«  .crates,  H.  E.  iv.  23.  Palladius,  Hiiit, 
jMusiaca,  c.  19,  20.  Rufinus,  Vita  Patrum^ 
e.  28.  Cassianus,  ^e  Canolnor.  Institut. 
V.  41  ;  and  Coiiat.  v.  12.  xv.  3.  xxiv.  13. 
Sozomen,  H.  E.  iii.  14,  vi  29.  Theodoret, 
H.  E.  iv.  21.  Tillemont,  MtmoireSy  viiL 
243,  264,  357.  Fabricius,  Bihlioth,  Gr. 
vii.  491,  &c.  Cave,  Hisior,  Litttrar.  2>.] 
'  [ApoUinaris,  or  Apollinorius,  senior, 
bom  at  Alexandria,  taught  grammar  at 
Berytus,  and  at  Laodicea  in  Syria,  where 
he  bi'came  a  presbjier.  He  as&ociat4Ml  with 
Epiphanius  the  sophist,  a  {vigan,  and  at- 
tended his  lectures  ;  for  which,  both  he  and 
his  son,  the  younger  ApoUinaris,  were  ex- 
communicated. But  r*'penting,  they  were 
restored.  In  362,  when  the  emjX'ror  Julian 
prohibited  the  Christians  from  reading  the 
classic  poets  and  orators,  ApoUinaris  and 
his  son  undertook  to  comix>sc  some  sacred 
classics,  to  supply  the  j>lace  of  the  pagan. 
The  father  took  up  the  Old  Testament>,  and 
transferred  the  Pentateuch  into  heroic  verso, 
in  imitation  of  Homer ;  and  also,  according 
to  Sozomen,  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament 
history  he  formed  into  Comedies,  IVagedies, 
Lyrics,  &c.,  in  imitation  of  Menander,  Euri- 
pides, and  Pindar.  The  son  laboured  on 
the  New  Test,  and  transfi-rred  the  Gospels 
and  the  canonical  Epistles  into  Dialogues, 
in  imit^itiou  of  those  of  Plato.     Nearly  all, 


if  not  the  whole,  of  these  sacred  classics  m 
lost.  Yet  there  is  extant  a  poetic  Gnyk 
version  of  the  Psalms,  bearing  the  name  of 
ApoUinaris.  The  Tragedy  of  Ckritt  nfir* 
ing,  pubUshcd  among  the  works  of  Ore^ozy 
Naz.,  is  also  by  some  ascribed  to  the  ddn 
ApoUinaris.  The  younger  ApoUinaris  woti 
like\iise,  advertua  P&rpkyriwH,  Ubri  xxx. 
de  Veriiatej  adv.  Julianum  et  PkUomiphL; 
contra  Eunomii  Apologiam  Ltber ;  Ommmi- 
tarii  brevfS  in  Isaiam;  Ifymni  et  CaniiM 
Saera ;  de  Incamatione  LiheUua ;  de  Fide 
LibeUus;  and  several  Epistles,  of  vhidi 
two  perhaps  are  extant.  Of  aU  the  rest  of 
his  works,  only  fragments  remain.  Tin 
younger  ApoUinaris  believed  that  the  diriM 
naturt^  in  Christ  did  the  office  of  a  raimd 
human  soul;  so  that  God  the  Word,  i 
eitisitive  soul  {^vx^)  &Qcl  a  body,  constitat«d 
tlie  person  of  the  Saviour.  For  this  he  wM 
accounted  a  heretic,  and  condemned  hr 
])ublic  councils.  He  died  between  380  ud 
392.  Both  were  learned  and  exceUent  mefii 
and  strenuous  oppoaers  of  the  Arian  crefd. 
Jerome,  de  Viris  lUustr,  c  104.  Socrattf^ 
H,  E,  il  46,  and  iii.  16.  Sozomen,  K  £ 
V.  18,  and  vi.  25.  Philostorg.  H,  E.  toL 
11—15.  Fabricius,  i?iA/iWA.Gr.TiL669,&e. 
viii.  332.  TiUemont,  Afemoires,  vii.  Cvt, 
Hisior.  Lifieraria.     TV.] 

'  [Less  distinguished  than  the  for^goiiK 
were,  in  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church,  tki 
pseudo-Dorotheus,  a  fabled  bishop  of  Tm, 
who  was  a  confessor  in  the  Diocletian  pOB^ 
cution,  and  a  martyr  under  Julian,  ag(d 
more  than  100  years.  To  him  ia  attributed 
the  Epitome  of  the  lives  of  the  ProplMttt 
Apostles,  and  the  seyt^nty  Disciples  d 
Christ;  extant  in  the  BiMiotK  Fair.  vL 
421.     See  Cave,  Historia  Litterar, 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  JlS^ 
313 — 326,  famous  as  beginning  the  cootio- 
vi>rsy  with  Arius,  who  was  hia  preihyts. 
Of  more  than  84!venty  epistles,  written  \if 
him  on  the  Arian  oontroversY,  only  two  ■• 
extant:  preserved,  one  by  Theodorrt,  A£ 
i.  4.  and  the  other  by  Socratos,  J£  £i  C 

Constant ine  the  Great,  emperor  A.II.S06 
— 337.  He  wrote  many  epistles  and  tcP* 
omtions,  which  his  secretaries  trnnihH 
into  Greek.  Of  these,  twenty-four  Ejpitlfai 
and  two  orations  are  preserved  by  Ewbiai 
and  others,  and  among  the  acts  of  ooiiiiali> 
Many  of  his  edicts  are  also  preserved  in  tta 
Cod(x  Thcodoeianus. 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Kicomedia,  and  aftl^ 
wards  court  bishop  of  Constantinople,  tad 
the  stiiunch  patron  of  Arius.  He  was  ooa- 
demned  in  the  councU  of  Nice,  and  banished; 
n^tracted  and  was  restored;  became  tht 
great  sujiporter  of  Arianism ;  and  died  ▲.  d> 
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Among  the  Latin  writers,  the  following  are  most  worthy  of 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  is  fisunous  for  his  twelve  Books 


ingle  epistle  of  his  has  been  pre- 
Theodoret,  ff.  E.  i.  6. 

biflhop  of  Nisibifl  in  Syria;  a 
in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  an 
1  the  Nicene  ooimal«  and  died  in 

of  Constantius.  He  probably 
kUj  in  Syriac ;  but  hia  works  were 
iahed,  Armenian  and  Latin,  by 
eUi,  Home,  1756,  foL  containing 
eBBays  and  discourses,  chiefly  on 
I  practical  subjects. 
mins,  a  renowned  Eg3rptian  monk, 
iahed  about  A.  d.  330.  His  life, 
f  Athanasius,  is  still  extant ;  like- 
monastic  rules,  his  remarks  on 
oiwcience,  and  about  twenty  Dis- 

ThfMse  ojntscula  were  published 
1  translation  from  Arabic,  Borne, 

B  of  Cappadocia,  a  fickle  and  am- 
an,  in  the  period  next  following 
le  council,  and  a  zealous  Arian. 

nerer  admitted  to  the  clerical 
■eased  some  talent,  and  wrote  com- 

the  Scriptures,  and  tracts  in  fa- 
iZianism ;  of  which  only  fragments 

Los,  bishop  of  Ancyra  in  Gklatia. 
a  council  at  Ancyra  in  315,  and 
ncnous  in  the  orthodox  ranks  at 
al  of  Nice.  Afterwards  his  zeal 
jianism  carried  him  into  Sabel- 
He  was  condemned  and  deposed 
i^nitted  in  347,  but  still  regarded 
ndon.  He  died  a.d.  370.  Many 
unst  him;  and  he  wrote  much, 
Dg  but  what  time  has  consumed. 
ns,  bishop  of  Hcraclea  in  Thrace, 
—347,  a  semi-Arian,  and  a  zealous 
f  Athanasius.  He  died  about  the 
His  commentaries  on  yarious 
die  Bible  are  highly  commended 
a  and  others,  for  their  style  and 
All  are  lost,  except  his  commen- 
le  Psalms,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
'tterum  Patrum  in  Psalmos,  ed. 
1643.  3  Tols.  foL 

ft  bishop  of  Cffisarea  in  Palestine, 
-866,  successor  to  Eusebius,  whose 
ha  had  been  ;  a  man  of  learning 
enee,  but  unstable,  n^d  fluctuating 
Arianism  and  orUixioxy.  He 
cfa,  particularly  in  explanation  of 
;  but  nothing  that  has  been 


Uina,  of  Ledra in  Cyprus,  flourished 
He  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  was 
1  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers 
.  He  wrote  on  the  Canticles,  and 
Spyridon,  hia  binihop;  but  nothing 


Eusebius,  bishop  of  Emesa  in  Phmnicia, 
was  bom  at  Edessa,  studied  there,  and  at 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  Antioch  in  Syria. 
As  early  as  312,  he  was  distinguished  for 
scholarship  and  for  unassuming  modesty. 
He  refused  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria  m 
341 ;  but  soon  after  accepted  that  of  Emesa, 
and  died  about  a.  d.  360.  He  leaned  to- 
wards semi- Arianism ;  wrote  much  and 
elegantly  on  the  Scriptures,  and  against  the 
Jews.  What  has  been  published  as  his,  has 
been  much  questioned. 

George,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  a  staunch 
Arian,  and  active  in  all  their  measures, 
from  A.  D.  335 — 360.  He  wrote  against  the 
Manichaeans;  the  life  of  Eusebius  Emeso- 
nus ;  and  seTeral  epistles,  one  of  which  is 
preserved  by  Sozomen,  H,  E.  iv.  13. 

Pachomius  (died  350),  Theodoras,  his 
successor,  and  Oresiesis,  were  distinguished 
contemporary  monks  of  Tabbennesis  in  The- 
bais,  Egypt  They  flourished  from  a.  d. 
340—350.  Monastic  rules,  some  epistles, 
and  several  discourses,  are  extant  under  the 
names  of  one  or  more  of  them. 

Serapion,  a  monk  of  Thebais,  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  was 
the  friend  of  Athanasius,  who  made  him 
bishop  of  Thmuis.  He  died  about  ▲.  d.  358. 
Of  his  once  popular  writings,  only  his  Liber 
contra  Manichceos  is  extant ;  Latin,  in  the 
Biblioih.  Pair.  iv.  160. 

Basil,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  from  336  to  360, 
was  a  semi-Anan,  highly  esteemed  by  Con- 
stantius, and  very  active  against  the  ortho- 
dox. Contention  between  him  and  Acacius 
preceded  his  deposition  and  banishment  to 
Blyricum  in  the  year  360.  He  wrote  much, 
and  in  particular  against  Marcellus,  his 
predecessor;  but  none  of  his  works  aro 
extant. 

Leontius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Antioch, 
A.  D.  348 — 358,  a  crafty  and  deceptive  man, 
who  was  active  in  the  contentions  of  his 
times.  Of  his  writings,  only  a  fragment  of 
one  discourse  remains. 

Marcus,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  and  a  friend 
of  Athanasius,  banished  in  356,  by  George, 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  He  wrote  an  oration 
against  the  Arians,  which  is  published,  with 
Origen's  tract  on  the  Lora's  prayer,  by 
Wetstein,  Amsterd.  1695,  4to. 

Aetius  of  Syria,  a  goldsmith,  physician, 
deacon  at  Antioch,  bishop  somewhere, 
and  flnally  a  heretic  He  held  Christ  to 
be  a  mere  creature.  He  died  about  366. 
His  book,  de  Fide,  in  forty-seven  chapters, 
is  transcribed  and  refuted  in  Epiphanius, 
Hterea.  76. 

Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Germanicia  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  (356)  of  Antioch,  and  (860) 
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on  the  Triniiy,  and  for  other  writings.  He  possessed  a  considerable 
degree*  of  perspicuity  and  ingenuity,  but  lie  was  often  disposed  to 
borrow  from  TertidlUin  and  Origen,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  rather 
tlum  to  tax  his  own  genius.^     Lacto/ntiua,  the  most  eloquent  of  the 


of  ConstnntiDoplo;  died  A.D.  370.  He^i'afl 
HiKX'Cssiycly  un  Ariun,  a  Hcmi-Arian,  and 
an  Ai'tiuu ;  a  loumcU,  but  a  yerl)08C  and 
obscure  \*Titor.  Large  fragments  of  his  dia- 
couwo,  de  Invamationr  DH  Verbis  are  extant. 

Eunoniius,  the  st^cretaiy  and  disciple  of 
A ('41118,  but  more  famous  than  his  master. 
Ill*  was  made  bishop  of  Cyzicus  a.  d.  360, 
banisiicd  soon  after,  wandered  much,  and 
died  about  A.D.  394.  He  wrote  on  tlio 
t'pistle  to  the  Romans,  many  letters,  his  own 
cr«'ed.  and  an  Apology  for  it.  Only  the 
two  last  art*  extant  II(*  held  Christ  to  be 
a  crtahd  fn ingy  and  of  a  nature  unlike  to 
that  of  God. 

Meh'tius,  bishop  of  Sebastia  in  Armenia, 
and  (360)  of  Antioch.  He  uiis  banished 
A.D.  361,  returned,  under  Julian;  was  ba- 
nished again  undtT  Valens,  and  restored  by 
Gratian,  and  died  while  attending  the  ge- 
neral council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381, 
at  an  advanced  age.  There  is  extant  (in 
Ejnphanius,  Hiprra.  73,  c.  29 — 34)  an  able 
discourse,  which  he  delivered  at  Antioch  in 
301,  wlifU,  holding  up  three  fingers,  and 
then  closing  two  of  them,  he  said:  'We 
conceive  tliere  are  three  persofis,  but  wo 
aiddress  them  as  one,* 

Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  was 
driven  from  his  see,  under  Julian,  a.  d.  362 ; 
returned  under  Valt-ntinian  ;  and  dittl  about 
the  vear  371.  He  wrot«  contra  Manichtpos 
libn  iii.  which  are  extant  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, in  BiHioth.  Pair.  t.  iv.  [and  in  Syriac, 
edite<l  by  Dr.  Lagarile.  ^.]  A  discourse, 
likewise,  on  the  branches  of  palm,  Gr.  and 
Lat.,  antl  a  commentary  on  Ltike,  in  Ijatin, 
have  Wen  published  under  his  name,  but 
are  questioned. 

Paphnutius,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  monk, 
who  flourish(rd  a.  d.  370.  He  wrote  the  life 
of  St.  Onyphrius,  and  of  several  other  monks, 
still  extant. 

Capsarius,  younger  brother  of  Gregoiy 
Niizianzenus,  was  a  learned  physician  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  elevatetl  to  civil 
office.  Ho  IS  said  to  have  written  several 
works,  and  particularly  a  treatise  against 
the  pagans.  There  are  extant  under  his 
name,  four  Dialogues,  Gr.  and  Lat.  on  195 
questions  in  theology;  in  Fronto  le  Duc*8 
Aitctarium  Bihlioth.  Pair,  1624,  t.  i.  But 
they  are  suppos<*d  not  to  be  his.  as  they 
show  the  head  of  a  well-read  theologian. 

Evagrius,  archdeacon  of  Constantinople, 
in  381,  and  after  386,  an  Egyptian  monk. 
Ho  was  a  pious  and  learned  man,  and  a 
considerable  writer.    Several  of  his  devo- 


tional and  practical  works  an  extant,  ia 
the  different  collections  of  the  wori^s  of  tlie 
fathers. 

NemesiuB,  bishop  of  Emesa,  after  being  a 
Christian  philosopner.  He  flourish€d  A.ik. 
380,  and,  with  Origen,  held  the  pre-existoioe 
of  human  souls  ;  as  appears  from  his  book, 
de  Ifatura  Hominis,  extant  in  the  Ameta- 
Hum  Bihlioth,  Pair.  1624.  t.  ii.  also  printed 
Gr.  and  Lat  Oxford,  1671,  8vo. 

Nectarius,  bishop  of  CoDstantinople  A.B1. 
381 — 398,  orthodox  and  pious.  One  of  Ui 
discourses  is  extant,  inter  Opp,  Ckrymmimit 
who  was  his  successor. 

Flavianus,  a  monk,  and  bishop  of  Antiodi 
A.I).  381—403.  He  first  divided  tiie  Axn, 
and  taught  them  to  sing  the  Ptaahns  of 
David  responsively.  He  wus  strenuMl 
a{^inst  the  Arians;  but  fragments  only  of 
his  discourses  and  letters  remain. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria  A.B1. 
385 — 412,  was  famous  for  his  contcntiM 
with  the  Nitrian  monks,  and  for  his  onMh 
sition  to  Origenism.  Of  his  works  wtj% 
few  epistles,  and  considerable  extracts  firaa 
his  other  writings,  are  extant 

John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  ▲.  d.  386 — 11^ 
famous  for  his  contests  with  Epiphamni 
and  with  Jerome,  respecting  Origen's  di^ 
racter.  Numerous  works,  perhaps  witboit 
foundation,  are  published  as  ma.  TluT 
consist  of  Commentaries  on  Scripture,  sh 
homilies.  The  homilies  are  printed  iMf 
tlie  works  of  Chrysostom ;  and  the  vbolt  '\ 
are  published  as  his  works,  Bmssels,  1641^ 
2  vols.  fol. 

Hieronymus  of  Dalmatia,  a  presbyter,  aaA 
a  monk,  who  flourished  ▲.d.  386.  He  ii 
author  of  Li\*e8  of  the  Egyptian  Monks;  tbt 
original  Greek,  though  preserved,  has  oat 
been  published,  because  the  LausiaeHistoiJ 
of  Palladius  is  nearly  a  literal  trinrirfiw 
of  it 

Sophronius,  the  friend  of  JerooM^  ani 
translator  into  Greek  of  some  of  his  woitak 
particularly  of  his  book  dt  Viria  lUuMktL 
He  flourished  about  A.  d.  390;  and  mi.  M 
Jerome  says,  *  apprime  emditus ; '  jci  ks  ii 
little  noticed  by  other  oontempofBX7iRifee& 
2V.] 

*  Concerning  Hilaiy,  the  Benedietmi 
monks  have  given  an  accurate  aooouBt  it 
their  Histoire  lAttSraire  de  la  Framot^  tdK 
ii.  [tom.  i.  pt  iL]  p.  139— 193,  [a  Fttrili 
1733,  4to.1  The  best  edition  of  his  woita 
is  that  of  the  French  Benedictines,  [by  Coi- 
tant,  Paris,  1693,  foL  revised  and  impnuvcd 
by  Scip.  Maffei,  Verona,  1730.  2  Tola.  IbL] 
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^Ihristians  in  this  century,  assailed  the  superstition  of  the 
in  his  Divine  Indtibitiona ;  and  likewise  wrote  on  other  sub- 
But  he  is  more  successful  in  confuting  the  errors  of  others, 
I  correcting  his  own*'  Ambrose,  first  governor,  and  then 
of  Milan^  is  not  rude  in  diction  or  conception,  nor  is  he 
e  of  valuable  thoughts ;  yet  he  is  chargeable  with  the  faults 
age,  a  deficiency  in  solidity,  accuracy,  and  good  arrange- 
Jeromej  a  monk  of  Palestine,  has   undoubtedly  merited 


Foitien  was  a  natiye  of  Gaul,  of 
je  parentaee,  and  well  educated. 
I  pagan  bll  he  had  attained  to 

Hia  oonaecration  to  the  episco- 

was  about  the  year  350.     For 

in  he  stood  pre-eminent  among 

bishops,  and  did  much  to  arrest 

iBB  of  Arianism  in  the  West     In 

1  of  Beziers,  A.D.  356,  ho  handled 

bishops,  Satuminus,  Ursacius, 
ad  others,  so  roughly,  that  Uiey 
>  the  emperor  Constantius,  and 
taniahed  to  Phrygia.  During  the 
he  was  an  ezQe  in  Asia,  he  wrote 
OB  works,  and  was  so  active  in 
Onanism  there,  that  the  heretical 
nt  rid  of  him,  procured  his  release 
lohment.  He  returned  to  his 
more  able  and  more  successM 
;  to  the  ChiUic  Arians  than  he  was 
Re  was  the  principal  means  of 
A  the  Arian  current,  which  was 
orer  the  West  His  great  work 
r  Trinitate  libri  xii.  He  also 
w  Afferent  tracts  addressed  to  the 
an  account  of  the  synods  in  the 
lust  the  Arians;  concerning  the 
f  Ariminum  and  Seleucia,  and  the 
it  followed  to  the  year  366 ;  Com- 
on  Matthew,  and  on  the  Psalms. 
lese,  he  wrote  several  works  which 
idi  as  commentaries,  hymns,  epis- 
See  Jerome,  de  Viris  lUtutr,  c 
tnnatus,  de  Vita  Hilariif  libri  ii. 
to  the  0pp.  HUarii,  ed.  Bened.); 
Life  of  Hilary,  prefixed  to  the 
le  edition  of  his  works;  Tillemont, 

vii.  442,  &c  745,  &o. ;  and 
,  Kirchenge9ch.  xii.  253—342. 
10  learned,  but  his  style  is  cx- 
vwoUen  and  obscure.  TV.I 
letantius  also,  the  Benedictines 
n  an  account,  in  their  Hiatoire 

de  la  France,  ii.  65,  &c.  His 
e  been  through  numerous  editions ; 

and  best  are  by  the  celebrated 
I  nips.  1739,  8vo],  the  vf-nerable 
[Getting.  1736,  Svo],  and  Lenglet 
J  [Paris,  1748,  2  vols.  4to,  and 
r86,  2  vols.  Svo.  Lucius  C'sbUus 
I  FIrmianus  was  probably  a  native 
tndied  under  Amobius  in  Africa ; 
o  Nioomedia  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 


cletian, and  opened  a  school  for  rhetoric,  in 
which  he  had  but  few  pupils.  He  was 
made  private  tutor  or  governor  to  Crispus, 
the  eldest  son  of  Constantino  the  Groat, 
when  an  old  man;  and  probably  died  a 
little  before  330.  He  was  learned,  though 
not  a  profound  theologian,  and  tiie  most 
elegant  of  aU  the  Latin  fathers.  Some  think 
him  the  best  writer  of  Latin  after  the  days 
of  Cicero.  His  works  still  extant  are, — 
Divinarum  Instituiionum  libri  vii.  written 
about  320.  This  is  his  great  work.  It  may 
bo  called  a  Guide  to  true  Religion,  being 
designed  to  enlighten  the  pagans,  and 
convert  them  to  Christianity,  institutionum 
Epitome ;  an  abridgment  of  the  preceding. 
It  is  imperfect,  extending  over  the  three 
last  books  only.  De  Ira  Dei,  and  de  Opificio 
Dd,  or  on  the  works  of  creation,  particularly 
on  the  physical  structure  and  powers  of 
man.  These  two  works  are,  properly,  a 
continuation  of  the  first,  being  written  in 
furtherance  of  the  same  designs.  De  Mor- 
tihus  Persecutorum ;  an  account  of  persecu- 
tors and  persecutions,  from  Nero  to  Maxon- 
tius,  A.D.  312.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  its  genuineness.  An  English  trans- 
lation of  this  valuable  treatise,  with  a  long 
pre£Eice,  was  published  by  GKlb.  Burnet, 
1687,  18mo.  Symposium ;  a  juvenile  per- 
formance, extant  as  the  work  of  a  &bled 
Symposiua.  The  Carmen  de  Phcenice  ia 
perhaps  his.  His  lost  works  are, — Crram- 
maticus ;  dSonroptirby,  a  poetic  account  of  his 
voyage  to  Nicomedia ;  ad  Asclepiadem  libri 
ii. ;  ad  Prohum  Epistolarum,  libri  iv. ;  ad 
S&verum  Eptstolar.  libri  ii. ;  ad Demetrianum 
Epistolar.  libri  ii.  See  Jerome,  de  Viria 
lUuetr,  c.  80.  Cave,  Historia  Litterar, 
Lardner,  Credibility,  ^c.  voL  vii.  Schroeckh, 
KirchengeseK  v.  220—262.     7VJ 

'  The  Benedictine  monks  of  France  pub- 
lished his  works  in  two  large  folio  volumes 
[1686 — 1690.  Ambrose  was  the  son  of  a 
praetorian  prefect  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  governor-general  of  Cktul,  Britain,  and 
Spain.  After  a  good  education  for  civil 
life,  he  became  an  advocate,  counsellor  to 
Probus,  the  preetorian  prefect  of  Italy,  and  at 
last  governor  of  Lip:uria  and  iEmilio,  resi- 
dent at  Milan.  In  374,  Auxentius,  bishop  of 
Milan,  died;  and  the  Arians  and  orthodox 
benime  tumultuous  in  the  church,  when  met 
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esteem  from  the  Christian  world  by  many  of  his  productions 
the  same  time,  his  bitterness  towards  those  who  differed  £rc 
his  eagerness  after  fieane,  his  choleric  and  ungovernable  tem 
unjust  aspersions  on  good  and  innocent  persons,  and  other  d 
chiiracter,  have  disgraced  him  not  a  little,  in  the  view  of  tli 
are  neither  imcandid  nor  incompetent  judges.  Among  his 
writings,  those  which  interpret  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  his 
are  the  most  valuable.^     Augustme,  bishop  of  Hippo  in  A 


to  elect  a  succeasor.  Ambrose  entered  the 
church  to  quell  the  riot,  and  a  little  child 
happening  to  say,  'Ambrose  bishop,'  the 
mob  presently  cried  out,  'Let  him  be  the 
bishop.'     He  was  constrained  to  submit; 

gave  up  all  his  property,  and  his  worldly 
onours,  was  baptized,  and  became  a  labo- 
rious and  self-denying  bishop.  An  irrup- 
tion of  barbarians  in  377  obliged  him  to 
flee ;  and  he  went  to  Illyrieum,  and  thence 
to  Rome.  In  381,  he  presided  in  the 
council  of  Aquileia.  In  383,  the  emperor 
Valentin ian  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
Idaximus  the  usurpf^r  in  GauL  Next  came 
his  contest  with  Symmachus,  prcfcHit  of 
Borne,  respecting  the  rebuilding  the  pagan 
altar  of  Victoiy  in  that  city.  In  386,  he 
liad  much  contention  with  the  Arians  of 
Hilan.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  on  a  siH^ond 
embassy  to  Maximus.  Three  years  after, 
he  del^rred  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Great  ^m  Christian  ordinances,  and  re- 
quired him  to  do  penance,  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  citizens  of  Thessalonica  by  his  order. 
In  392,  civil  war  obliged  him  to  leave 
Hilan  for  a  time.  He  soon  returned,  but 
died  A.D.  397,  aged  sixty-four  years.  He 
was  devout,  energetic,  ortnodox,  and  a  very 
useful  bishop.  His  writings  were  numerous. 
On  the  Scriptures  he  wrote  much.  He 
wrote  several  treatises  and  discourses  on 
monkery ;  d^  Officiis  libri  iii. ;  de  My^teriis 
liber;  de  Sacra  mentis  libri  v.,  which  are 
greatly  corrupted,  if  not  altogether  supposi- 
titious ;  de  Paniteniia  libri  ii. ;  also  dr  Fide, 
or  de  Trinitate  libri  v. ;  and  de  Spiritu 
Sancto  libri  iiL ;  the  two  last  were,  in  great 
measure,  compilations  from  Greek  fathers, 
and  were  addressed  to  the  emperor  Gratian. 
Several  discourses  and  eulogies,  and  about 
ninety  epistles,  of  his  production,  are  extant ; 
besides  a  great  number  of  short  sermons, 
scholia  on  the  canonical  epistles,  and  tracts 
of  different  kinds,  which  are  falsely  ascrilxKl 
to  him.  His  life  is  written  by  Paulinus,  his 
private  socretaiy.  See  Opp.  Amhrosii,  t  ii. 
Appendix,  ed.  Benedict  Cave,  Hist  Litt, 
TiUemont,  Mimoiree,  x.  78--306,  729,  &c 
G.  Hermant,  Vie  de  8.  Ambroiee,  a  Paris, 
1678,  4to.  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  xiv. 
148 — 332,  and  Jos.  Milner,  Church  History, 
cent  iv.  ch.  12—16,  18.  2V.] 
>  The  defects  of  Jerome  are  learnedly 


exposed  by  Jo.  le  Clerc,  in  hiB 
Hierontftmana,  Amstelod.  1700,  ] 
works  have  been  published  by 
dictines  [ed.  Martianay,  Paris,  161 
in  five  volumes  folio.  This  « 
republished,  with  considerabls 
[and  improvements  in  the  arranf 
ure&ces,  and  the  explanatory 
Vallarsius,  Verona  [1734 — 43, 
lumes,  folio. — Hieron^inus  Strid 
Jerome  of  Stridon  in  Dalmatia,  i 
Christian  parents,  about  331.  ] 
Eusebius,  gave  him  the  best  adv: 
education.  He  was  early  sent 
where  he  studied  many  years,  anc 
best  masters.  About  363  he  vn 
and  left  Bome  to  travel  for  impn 
knowledge.  Ho  journeyed  ton 
and  resided  a  few  years  at  Treve 
became  a  monk,  and  devoured  m 
On  his  return  he  spent  some  tin 
leia,  where  he  formed  a  close 
with  Bufinus.  In  373  he  left  Aq 
embarked  for  Syria,  in  company  n 
friends,  and  carrying  his  own  ]aig< 
of  books.  Landins  in  Thrace, 
the  Bosphorus,  and  travelled  o 
Antioch.  Here  his  friend  Innooe 
and  he  himself  was  dangi'rously  ■ 
recovering,  he  was  induced  by  i 
renounce  for  ever  the  reading  of 
classics.  From  Apollinaris  ue  i 
obtained  farther  instruction  in  i 
terpretation.  In  374  he  retuec 
wilderness  eastward  of  Antioch; 
ported  by  his  friends,  he  there  q 
four  years  in  the  character  of 
hermit  and  author,  who,  neveith 
correspondence  with  the  world, 
part  in  the  passing  religious  oon 
In  378  or  379,  he  returned  to  Az 
was  ordained  a  presbyter.  The 
he  visited  Constantinople^  to  eqj 
structions  of  Gregory  Nazianzeo. 
continued  two  or  three  years, 
better  acquaintance  with  the  Gra 
and  translated  some  of  their  ^ 
particular,  Eusebius'  Cknmiecmt 
continued  down  to  aj).  378;  ai» 
H(/milif8  on  Jeremiah.  In  382 
panied  Paulinus  and  I^iphaniiii 
respecting  the  contests  in  the 
Antioch.    Damasoi^  Inahop  of  I 
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[lose  fjEune  is  spread  throughout  the  Christian  world.  And  he 
dy  possessed  many  and  great  excellences,  a  superior  genius, 
iuling  love  of  truth,  admirable  patience  of  labour,  unquestion- 
iety,  with  a  delicacy  and  an  acuteness  by  no  means  contempt- 
But  his  power  of  judging  was  not  equally  great;  and  often  a 
*  constitutional  warmth  had  more  power  over  this  excellent 
tian  reason  and  prudence.  He  has,  therefore,  afiforded  many, 
int  means  for  controyersy  on  his  real  sentiments,  and  others, 
ing  him  with  inconsistency,  and  a  headlong  speed  in  writing 
lubjects  insufficiently  considered.^     Optatua  of  Mileuia,  an 


Iflued  with  him,  employed  him 
iIIt  as  a  pnirate  secietaiy,  and 
L  ham  to  write  on  several  biblical 

and,  at  length,  to  undertake  a 
II  of  tlie  volgar  Latin  Bible.  Jerome 
did  much  to  promote  monkeiy  in 
iot  the  ardonr  that  he  kindled  upon 
eet  among  the  Roman  ladies,  created 
nes  among  the  other  sex.  He  also 
fane  to  the  ciem  of  Rome,  and 

it  best  to  lesTe  Italy  in  385,  and 
ko  the  £ast,  with  Paula,  and  Eusto- 
Kir  daughter,  wealthy  Roman  ladies, 
M  hid  rendered  enthusiastic  in  regard 
Mtie  institutions.  He  first  went  to 
k  lad  thence  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
■  ladies  performed  a  winter's  pil- 
P"  In  the  spring  of  386  they  went 
ittidria,  and  thence  to  visit  the 
I  Itooks.  Returning  the  same  year 
i^Bm^  they  took  up  their  permanent 
*  at  Bethlehem.  Here  Paula  erected 
'■•tnies,  three  for  nuns,  and  one  for 

•In  this  last,  Jerome  passed  the 
^  of  his  days  in  reading,  composing 
^  ooQtending  with  all  who  presumed 
.^>Dm  him  on  any  subject  in  which 
^»teFB8t.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
^Hh  of  September,  A-D.  420,  aged 
^*i.   Jerome  was  the  best  informed 

X^atin  fiiithers,  in  sacred  literature. 
^  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages, 
^milisr  to  him ;  and  he  had  a  veiy 
'  %oqnaintance  with  the  best  writers 
'^  Latin  and  the  Greek  churches. 
"^  possessed  genius,  industnr,  and 
^titerprise,  in  no  oitlinary  degree. 
^lao  acute  and  discriminating ;  but 
i  imagination,  and  his  choleric 
*hieh  scorned  all  restraint,  rendered 
Kie  and  abusive.  When  he  has  no 
H,  and   sees  no  enemy,   he  is  a 

S writer,  yet  enthusiastic,  and  often 
iigudidons.  The  greater  part  of 
^  and  pazticularly  hu  translations 
iSfiOtaries  on  the  dible,  were  written 
iUmn.  As  given  to  us  in  the 
tioe  edition,  in  five  volumes,  Vol.  I. 
I  his  translations  of  the  whole  Bible ; 
nittl  books  of  the  O.  T.  firom  the 


Hebrew;  Job,  Psalms,  Tobit,  and  Esther, 
translated  from  the  Greek;  and  the  whole 
N.  T.  with  copious  notes,  from  the  Greek. 
VoL  II.  contains  some  glossaries,  and 
numerous  tracts  and  letters  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  in  sacred  literature.  Vol  III.  con- 
tains his  commentaries  on  all  tlie  prophets. 
VoL  IV.  contains  his  commentary  on 
Matthew,  and  on  the  epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Ephesians,  Titus,  and  Philemon ;  and 
about  120  Letters  and  Essays,  narrative, 
polemic,  apologetic,  &c  The  fifth  voL 
contains  only  works  falsely  ascribed  to 
Jerome.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Tillemont, 
MtmuireSy  xiL  1 — 366.  Martianay,  Vit 
de  St.  Jer$nu!,Fan8,  1706,  4to.  J.  Stilling, 
Acta  tSanctor.  Septembris,  viiL  418—688, 
Antw.  1762,  foL  Schroeckh,  KirchengescK 
xi.  3 — 239.  J.  Milner,  Church  Hist,  cent  iv. 
ch.  10.     TV.] 

'  After  the  edition  by  the  theologians  of 
Louvain  [Antwerp,  1677,  10  vols.  foL]  the 
Benedictine  monks  gave  a  neat  and  accurate 
edition  of  Augustine's  work  [Paris,  1680 — 
1700,  11  vols,  fol.]  This  was  reprinted, 
with  enlargements,  in  Holland,  or,  as  the 
title  sa^'s^  at  Antwerp,  under  the  eye  of  Jo. 
le  Clerc,  with  the  assumed  name  of  Jo. 
Phereponus  [1700—1703,  12  vols.  foL 
Amsterdam;  reprinted  at  Venice,  1729 — 
1735.]  The  Jesuits  censure  many  things 
in  the  Benedictine  edition.  [They  think 
the  editors  leaned  too  much  towsjrds  the 
Jansenists. — ^Aurelius  Augustinus  was  bom 
Nov.  13,  ▲.D.*  364,  at  Tagaste,  an  obscure 
village  in  Numidia.  His  father,  Patricius, 
was  a  pagan,  till  near  the  dose  oif  life.  His 
mother,  Monica,  was  eminently  pious.  He 
had  a  good  school  education  in  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  but  he  would  not  study  Greek. 
At  fifteen  he  came  home,  and  lived  idle  and 
vicious.  At  seventeen  he  was  Bent  to 
Carthage,  where  he  shone  as  the  first  sdio- 
lar  in  the  rhetorical  schooL  But  (he  was 
dissipated,  and  became  a  Manichsean.  He 
kept  a  mistress,  who  bore  him  a  son  when 
he  was  but  eighteen.  This  son,  named 
Adeovlatus,  was  well  educated,  became 
pious,  was  baptized  at  the  same  time  with 
his  father,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  died 
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African,  has  obtained  considerable  reputation,  by  his  work,  i 
gantly  written,  on  the  Schism  of  the  Donaiista.^  Paulinm 
has  left  us  some  epistles  and  poems,  which  are  neither  very 
very  good.*     RufinxLS^  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  acquired 


soon  after.  While  a  student  at  Cartilage, 
Augustine  lost  his  father.  Ky  reading 
Cicero's  Horiensius,  he  became  enamoured 
with  philosophy,  and  began  to  seek  it  in 
the  Bible;  but  not  finding  there  that 
sublime  system  of  which  Cicero  had  given 
him  an  ideal,  ho  threw  aside  the  sacred 
volume.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had 
read  and  mastered  nearly  all  the  liberal 
sciences,  as  they  were  then  taught.  He  now 
returned  to  Tagaste,  and  there  opened 
a  school  for  rhetoric,  Alwut  380,  he 
again  settled  at  Carthage,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  about  three  years.  During  this 
period,  his  attachment  to  Manichpeism  di- 
minished. He  was  restless,  debauched, 
and  unprincipled;  yet  was  a  fine  scholar, 
and  quite  popular.  In  383  he  went  to  Home, 
and  the  next  year  to  Milan,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  The  eloquence 
of  Ambrose  drew  him  to  attend  public 
worship ;  and  under  the  discourses  of  that 
able  and  faithful  preacher,  Augustine's 
mind  was  gradually  enlightened,  and  his 
conscience  awakone<l.  Ho  had  sharp  and 
painful  convictions,  and  became  altogether 
a  new  man.  He  was  baptized  a.d.  387, 
Sftt  out  for  Africa  the  same  year,  buried 
his  mother,  stoppi^d  at  Rome,  and  did  not 
reach  Africa  till  ad.  388.  He  sold  his 
estate,  and  devoted  the  rvsMb  to  chari- 
table purposes ;  and  for  three  years  lived  as 
a  recluse,  with  a  few  devout  younpj  men ; 
and  spent  much  time  on  scientific  and 
metaphysical  subjects.  In  391,  he  went  to 
Hippo  regius  (now  Bona  in  Algiers),  where 
ho  was  n^e  a  presbyter,  and  preached  and 
laboured  with  great  success.  Four  years 
after,  Valerius,  his  aged  bishop,  who  was 
a  native  Grreek,  and  who  felt  the  need 
of  such  an  assistant^  caused  him  to  be  or- 
dained his  colleague  bishop.  From  395 
to  430,  Augustine,  as  bishop  of  Hippo,  was 
indefatigable  in  preaching,  writing,  com- 
bating error  and  vice,  and  infusing  life  and 
spirituality  into  the  churches  and  clergy,  far 
and  near.  He  died  on  the  28thof  Augiwt,  430, 
aged  seventy-six  years.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit, 
Tillemont,  MivunreSy  xiii.  ed.  Paris  (it  is 
omitted  in  the  Brussels  ed.)  J.  Stilling,  Acta 
Sanctor.  Augusti,  vi.  213 — 460;  Schroeckh, 
Kirchfngesch.  xv.  219 — 530 ;  Jos.  Milner's 
Church  Hist.  cent.  v.  ch.  2—9 ;  and  espe- 
cially Auffiuttini  Confessionum  libri  xiii. ; 
written  about  400 ;  0pp.  i.  ed.  Benedict.  — 
The  works  of  Augustine  are  so  numerous, 
that  oven  their  titles  cannot  be  here  enume- 
rated. Volume  I.  of  the  Benedictine  edition, 


contains  his  Retractations^  or  oc 
his  own  works,  in  two  books,  i 
426 ;  his  Confession*^  in  13  1 
13  works  composed  before  he  ' 
byter,  on  scientific,  moral,  and  i 
jectA.  Vol  II.  contains  270  En 
III.  contains  16  Treatises  on  Bi 
tiona  and  subjects.  Vol.  IV.  < 
Exposition  of  the  Psalms.  VoL 
394  of  his  popular  sermons,  and 
ascribed  to  nim.  VoL  VI.  » 
Tracts  on  moral,  monastic,  lu 
subjects.  VoL  VI I.  is  occupies 
books  de  CimtaU  Dei,  or  hiatf 
visible  kingdom  of  God,  from 
to  his  own  times;' — amoetle 
Vols.  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X.,  contaii 
works;  against  the  Manichees,th 
Antitrinicarians,  the  Origenists 
the  Donatists;  and  the  Pela^ 
eleventh  vol.  contains  his  life, 
TV.  —  Cave  says  that  Augusti 
made  bishop  until  396,  and  thei 
will ;  he  considering  his  appoi 
canonical.  He  was  set  apart  fb 
galius  of  Calama,  primate  of  Nu 

'  After  the  edition  of  Gab.  A 
rParis,  1631,  and  1679,  foL]  I 
Pin,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  p 
works  of  Optatus,  with  judiei< 
tions,  [Paris,  1700,  foL— Of  ( 
that  is  known  is  stated  by  Jeroi 
lUiustr.  c.  110;  namely,  *th«t 
African,  and  bishop  of  Milevis, 
the  side  of  the  Catholics  ;  ai 
wrote,  during  the  reign  of  Vale 
Valens  (a.d.  364—375),  six  bo 
the  slander  of  the  Donatists; 
maintains  that  the  wrong-doi 
Donatists  is  erroneously  chaif 
His  work  is  entitled.  Contra  Pa 
S€ct<B  Donatistica  apud  Carthag\ 
pum,  de  Schismate  Donatistarw 
It  is  a  polemic  work,  in  answi 
by  Parmenianus ;  and  contains  i 
history  of  that  schism,  as  wel 
arguments  by  which  each  party 
its  own  principles,  and  defend 
conduct.     TV.] 

*  The  best  edition  of  Panlii 
published  by  Jo.  Bapt,  le  Brun,  1 
4to.  [in  two  volumes :  which  L.  j 
republished  with  some  additioi 
1736,  fol. — Meropius  Pontius  A 
linus,  a  Roman  of  patrician  rank, 
Bourdeaux  a.  d.  353.  He  first  8ti 
the  poet  Decius  Ausonios;  th 
Knme,  became  a  popular  advoca 
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ig  into  Latin  various  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  in  par- 
'  Origen ;  by  his  bitter  contests  with  Jerome ;  and  by  some 
08  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  would  have  been  no  ignoble 
ong  the  Latin  writers  of  this  century,  had  he  not  met  with 
sary  so  powerful  and  abusive  as  Jerome.^     For  an  account 


il  about  375.  About  370,  he 
his  travels  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
tnpanied  bj  his  pious  wife  The- 
ring  this  period  he  formed  ac- 
with  St.  Ambrose,  St  Martin, 
other  eminent  saints.  He  was 
Bourdeaux,  a.  d.  391 ;  and  gra- 
ing  with  most  of  his  large  estate, 
he  retired  to  Barcelona  in  Spain, 
red  as  a  recluse.  In  393  he  was 
presbyter  at  Barcelona.  The 
le  removed  to  Nola  in  Campania, 
bad  a  small  estate  near  to  the 
he  church  of  St  Felix,  at  which 
miracles  were  supposed  to  take 
which,  of  course,  was  a  great 
e  admirers  of  saCTed  replies  and 
Here  Paulinus,  in  402,  erected 
tal  church,  which  he  adorned  with 
'  the  Trinity,  and  other  religious 
n  409  he  became  bishop  of  Nola, 
led  in  that  office  till  his  death  in 
vas  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest 
1  was  undoubtedly  very  religious, 
MTStitious.  Ho  left  about  fifty 
is  friends,  written  with  a  pleasing 
of  style,  and  exhibiting  a  true 
his  devout  mind,  yet  containing 
i*of  much  importance,;  alsothirty- 
IRisions,  of  a  similar  character  with 
fifteen  of  which  are  in  praise  of  St. 
[e  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
uriesy  and  by  the  pious  in  after- 
r  in  account  of  him  and  his  works, 
dins,  de  Viris  UlustribuSy  c.  48, 
fotes  of  Fabricius  in  his  Biblioth. 
;  Le  Brun,  Vita  Paultni^  in  his 
iteM*;  Cave,  Historia  Litterar. 
^Kirchtngcsch.  vii.  123 — 132  ;  Jos. 
brcik  Hist,  century  v.  ch.  13.  TV.] 
rd  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bihlio- 
I  Auteurs  Eccltsiaet.  par  M.  du 
24,  &c      A  particular  and  fidl 

f'ren  of  him,  and  his  reputation 
by  Justus  FontaniniL«i,  Histftria 
AouUeierms,  lib.  v.  p.  149.     [See 
.  CACcidLri,* Dissertatio  Historica  de 
,  ^.  Rufini,  subjoined  to  his  edi- 
Bnus'  Hist.  Eccl.  and  De  Eubeis, 
'fyrannio  Kufino  Preshi/trro,  ^c. 
r64,   4to. — Gennadius,   de    Viris 
17.    Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  x. 
Cave,  Hist.  Z«Y.  — Ruflnus  To- 
rjranniiis,  was  probably  bom  at 
near  Aquileia,  about  a.d.  330. 
%  several  years  in  a  monaster}'  at 
md  forming  acquaintance  with 


Jerome,  he  was  baptized  there  in  371.  Soon 
after,  the  fiime  of  the  (Hiental  monks  led  him 
to  visit  them.  Landing  at  Alexandria,  ho 
became  acquainted  with  a  rich  Roman  lady, 
named  Melania,  who  was  as  great  an  ad- 
mirer of  monkery  as  himsel£  She  became 
his  patron,  supported  him,  and  travelled 
with  him,  through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
During  his  six  years'  residence  in  Egypt,  he 
spent  some  time  among  the  monks  in  the 
Nitrian  wilderness,  and  also  heard  lectures 
from  the  famous  Didymus  of  Alexandria. 
About  378,  he  and  Melania  removed  to 
Jerusalem,  where  they  spent  many  years. 
Melania  occupied  a  nunnery,  in  which  sh«> 
supported  a  considerable  number  of  devout 
sisters.  Rufinus  resided  with  other  monks 
in  cells  about  the  mount  of  Olives;  was 
much  respected  ;  often  visited  by  pilgrims  ; 
and  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  with 
Jerome,  who  was  then  at  Bethlehem.  About 
390,  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  by  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem;  and  soon  after,  the 
quarrel  between  him  and  Jerome,  respecting 
Origeu's  orthodoxy,  commenced.  In  397, 
that  controversy  seemed  to  subside,  and 
shortly  after  Rufinus  and  Melania  removed 
to  Rome.  Here  his  publications  concerning 
Origen  rekindled  the  quarrel  with  Jerome ; 
and  both  Origen  and  Ruflnus  were  pro- 
nounced in  the  wrong  by  pope  Anastasius. 
In  399,  Rufinus  removed  to  Aquileia,  where 
he  spent  several  yeara  in  translating  works 
of  Origen,  and  writing  apologies  for  him  and 
for  himself.  At  lei^th,  after  Alaric  and 
his  Goths  began  to  lay  waste  all  Italy, 
Rufinus  and  Melania  set  out  for  Palestine, 
and  got  as  far  as  Sicily,  where  Rufinus  died 
A.D.  410. — Rufinus  was  a  man  of  respectable 
talents,  of  considerable  learning,  a  handsome 
writer,  and  a  very  diligent  scholar.  His 
orthodoxy  and  piety  ought  never  to  have 
been  called  in  question.  The  abusive  treat- 
ment that  he  received  ftom  Jerome,  will 
account  for  the  irritation  of  his  feelings  at 
times,  without  supposing  him  destitute  of 
grace. — The  work  of  his  which  is  most  fre- 
quently quoted  in  modem  times,  is  his 
Ecclesiastical  History.  The  firat  nine  books 
are  a  free  translation  of  the  ten  books  of 
Eusebius,  with  considerable  omissions  in  the 
latter  part,  and  some  additions  in  the  first 
seven  books.  The  two  last  books  (the 
tenth  and  eleventh)  are  a  continuation  by 
Rufinus.  This  work  has  been  very  seven>ly 
censured ;  but  of  bite  it  is  held  to  be  of 
some  value.    The  first  good  edition  of  it 
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of  PhilastriuSy^  Damaaus,^  Jicvencus,^  and  other  writers  of  less  note, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  those  who  professedly  treat  of  all  the 
Christian  writers.     I  will,  however,  just  mention  Sulpitius  Sevenuf 


was  by  P.  TIi.  Cacciari,  Rome,  1740,  2toIb. 
4lo. — Besides  this,  Rufinus  wrote  Vita  Pa- 
trurn^  or  a  history  of  th(>  eastern  monks ; 
often  published,  and  of  about  tlie  same  yaluo 
as  the  oth(T  works  of  the  kind  :  an  exposi- 
tion of  tile  Creed ;  tlie  best  that  has  reached 
us,  from  so  early  an  age:  two  Apologies 
for  Origcn,  and  a  translation  of  Pamphilus' 
Apolo)<}'  for  him :  two  dt'fences  of  himself 
a^.iiut4t  Jerome,  one  of  wliieh  is  lost :  Com- 
montarii'S  on  wiveuty-live  of  the  Psalms, 
and  on  Hos^^a,  Joel,  and  Amos, —  if  they  are 
genuine. — He  translated  the  works  of  Jose- 
})hus  :  the  Recognitions  of  Clement ;  yarious 
Comuientaries  of  Origcn,  and  his  four  books 
de  Principiis ;  8t>veral  works  of  Basil  the 
Great,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Anatolius,  and 
Evagrius. — An  imperfect  collection  of  his 
works  was  publishiKl  by  De  la  Barro,  Paris, 
1680,  ful.  A  much  bettor  edition,  in  2  vols, 
fol.  was  commenced  at  Verona,  by  Domin. 
Vallarsi,  of  which  the  first  toL  appeared  in 
1745.     Tr.] 

*  [Philastrius,  or  Philaster,  bishop  of 
BrePeiii  in  the  north  of  lUdy,  a.d.  379—387. 
While  a  pr»»sbyter,  ho  is  said  to  have  tra- 
velled nearly  all  over  the  Roman  empire, 
coml tilting  and  endeavouring  to  convert 
erroristw  of  every  sort,  and  especially  Arians. 
At  Milan  ho  was  severely  handled  by 
Auxentius,  the  Arian  bishop.  Ambrose,  the 
successsor  of  Auxentius,  showed  him  kind- 
ness, auil  ordained  him  bishop  of  iiroscia. 
His  praises  are  told  by  Gaudentius,  his 
immediate  successor  in  tlie  see  of  Brescia. 
His  only  work  is,  de  Ilarenibus  LiUr^  in 
150  cliapters.  It  enumerates  more  heresies 
tlian  any  of  the  other  ancient  works ;  but 
no  one  considers  it  an  accurate  and  able 
work.  Philastrius  was  doubtless  a  pious 
and  well-meaning  man  ;  but  he  was  incom- 
petent to  the  task  that  he  undertook.  See 
Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  Soliroeckh,  Kircheitgesch, 
ix.  362 — 384.  The  work  is  exfamt  in  the 
BiUioth,  Patr.  iv.  701,  and  «1.  Helmst^idt, 
1611,  4to.  and  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Hamb. 
1721,  8vo,  and  among  the  collect€»d  Works 
of  the  early  bishops  of  Brescia,  Brixiso, 
1738,  fol.     Tr.] 

*  [Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  A.  d.  366 
— 384,  is  said  to  have  been  of  Spanish 
dcKoent,  but  his  father  was  a  presbyter  of 
Rome;  and  he  was  prolnibly  bom  there 
alK)ut  305.  On  the  death  of  Felix,  ▲.  d. 
3G6,  there  was  great  competition  for  tlie 
episcopal  chair;  and  two  bishops  were 
cJiosen  and  ordained,  namely,  Damasus  and 
Ursinus  or  Ursicinus.  Much  confusion  and 
even  bloodshed  followed.  But  the  party  of 
Damasus  finally  triumphed.     Damasus  was 


active  in  patting  down  Arianifim  in  tbt 
West ;  and  being  requested,  he  aided  the 
eastern  churelies  in  healins  their  diviiioiNL 
For  these  purposes  he  held  sevenl  eooncQ^ 
and  wrote  several  letters,  Bome  of  vhidk 
are  extant  Two  synodie  eputlee  ladi 
confession  of  faith  axe  preflazred  bj  Tbeih 
doret,  H.  K  ii.  22,  and  y.  10,  11.  Ab 
epistle  to  Paulinos,  bishop  of  Antioch,  aid 
about  forty  epitaphs,  inscnptionsi,  epigitB% 
&c  are  also  extant  His  book,  de  VirginU^ 
is  lost  Several  spurious  epistleB,  as  wcU  m 
the  Liber  Pontifieaiie,  or  Brief  Hittoiy  tf 
the  Popes,  are  fdsely  ascribed  to  him.  TW 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  A.  Ki 
Merenda,  Rome,  1754,  foL  See  JcronM^dli 
Viris  niustr,  c.  103.  Cave^  Biik  UL 
Bower,  Lives  of  the  Popes,  L  179— H^ 
ed.  2nd,  Lond.  1749.  Merend%  in  fail  el 
of  the  works  of  Damasoa,  and  Sdnoeck^ 
Kirchcn^esck.  viii.  107—122.     2VJ 

'  [Caius  VettiuB  Aqnilinna  JofOMm 
Nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  man  istdi 
by  Jerome,  de  Viris  lUustr,  c  84.  Hi 
says :  *  Juvencus,  of  noble  descent,  a 
Spaniard,  and  a  presbyter,  oompoeed  ta 
books,  in  which  tae  four  Gospels  an  fd 
into  hexameter  ycrse,  almost  yeibitiB; 
also  some  poems  in  the  game  measoxv^  i^ 
latinp  to  the  order  of  the  sacramcnti.  Bi 
flourished  under  the  emperor  Constaatttk' 
The  four  books  of  Evangelical  Histony  n 
an  imperfect  harmony  of  the  Gospel^  ■ 
the  basis  of  Matthew.  JuYencns  poMeM 
considerable  poetic  genius,  and  undenloii 
versification  very  well.  His  lines  are  ffl*^ 
ing  and  easy ;  but  he  was  more  solicilil 
to  give  the  history  truly,  and  as  MSifr* 
possible  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  hM 
to  decorate  the  narratiye  by  ti^jbU  rf 
fancy  and  poetic  imagery.  The  bcstedite 
is  that  of  £rh.  Reusch,  FrancC  and  I<4^ 
1710,  8vo.  The  other  poems  mentioned  V^ 
Jerome  are  lost  But  in  ■  the  Nova  QiUitiif 
XH'tt.  Moniunentoru/n,  ix.  16,  &c.  bj£d&. 
Martene,  Paris,  1724—33,  there  isaporiV 
version  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  MHI 
the  name  of  Juvencus.  See  Carc^  BML 
Lit.  and  Schroeckh,  KircJkengeedL  T.  S6S^ 
265.     Tr.j 

*  [Sulpitius  Seyerus  was  bom  in  Aqnxtn 
of  noble  descent,  and  brought  op  vaki 
I'hotbadius,  bishop  of  Agen.  In  hisfo^ 
he  studied  eloquence,  and  aftcrwarai  b^ 
came  an  advocate,  and  married  a  la4j  ^ 
consular  rank.  Subsequcotlj  he  beeiaM  t 
monk  under  St  Martin,  and  a  presbyter  il 
Pnmuliacum,  a  village  between  Nailxatf 
and  Toulouse.  He  was  intimate  with  & 
Martin  of  Tours,  PaulinuB  of  NoU,  ui 
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who  wrote  history  better  than  any  other  in  this  age ;    and 
ius,  a  Spanish  poet  of  considerable  merit. 


D  hu  old  Mw,  GennBdiiis  tells  us, 
m^ed  bj  me  metaphysics  of  the 
but  recovering  himself,  he  ever 
flemce.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
LD.  420,&radTaiioediiilife.  His 
ite  and  neat^  much  beyond  the 
h  he  lived :  whence  he  has  been 
Cinstian  SaUuat,  His  best 
CSrareh  History,  Hutoria  8acra^ 
0^  from  the  creation  to  a.d.  400. 
leased  nanative,  in  a  very  das- 
od  composed  with  some  ability 
f.  Besides  this  he  wrote  the 
Martin ;  three  epistles  concem- 
and  three  dialogues  on  the 
the  oriental  monks,  and  on  those 
in.  Several  epistles  of  his  are 
im  Paulinus  of  Nola  addressed 
turtles,  which  are  still  extant. 
have  been  often  printed.  The 
,  perhaps,  is  that  of  G.  Homius, 
1647,  4to ;  often  reprinted,  Svo. 
ins,  de  VtrUIUuMtr.  c  19.  Cave, 

IS  ^rudentius  Clemens,  of  Spain, 
K  S48 ;  but  whether  at  Tarragona^ 
nt  Saragossa,  is  not  settled.  In 
le  studied  eloquence,  and  after- 
laged  causes  and  filled  civil 
n  unprincipled  man.  He  was 
us,  and  he  served  some  time  in 
At  length,  when  turned  of  fifty, 
tlioughtfut  his  whole  character 
I,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  writ- 
od  religious  poetry.  In  405,  he 
)Mpt9mv  {liher\  or  twelve  Latin 
pfted  to  our  daily  devotions.  His 
I  are  ^if^opoyyo^  or  the  conflict 
irtues  and  vicious  passions ; 
mm,  or  fourteen  elegies  on  va- 
Ts;  AvoOcwo-is,  or  on  the  divine 
iposition  to  pagans  and  heretics ; 
I,  or  the  origin  of  sin  ;  two  books 
nmachus,  and  the  worship  of 
(if  it  be  genuine)  8<ttoxo*o»'«  or 
taken  from  the  Old  and  New 
;   some  write   it   S/ttwxok,   the 

lUt  of  saints  in  the  Old  and 
aents.     His  commentary  on  the 

is  lost.  Prudftntius  was  some- 
loet ;  but  has  been  greatly  over- 
(  diction  is  not  pure,  nor  his 
I  correct,  and  his  thoughts  are 
ic  and  lengthy.  A  good  critic 
d,  that  he  was  a  better  Christian 
L  Yet  he  has  many  agreeable 
id  some  that  are  really  fine.  He 
to  illustrate  the  history  and  the 
BWB  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
■jed  works  were  published  by 
HOT.    1613,    Svo;    with    notes 


byHeinsius,  Amstelod.  1667,  12mo;   and 
in  usum  Delphini,  Paris,  1687,  4to. — See' 
GFennadius,  de  Viris  lUustr,  c  13.     Cave, 
Hist.  Utterar.  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch,  viL 
100—123. 

The  Latin  writers  of  inferior  note,  omit- 
ted by  Mosheim,  are  the  following. 

Anastasia,  a  noble  Boman  lady,  the  wife 
of  Publius,  and  a  martyr  in  303.  Two 
letters  addressed  from  her  prison  to  Chry- 
sogonus,  a  confessor,  are  extant  und^  her 
name.     See  Suidas,  in  voce  Xpvaiyovcs, 

Theonas,  a  bishop,  probably  of  Alexandria, 
282—300.  An  excellent  letter  of  his,  ad- 
dressed to  Lucian,  the  emperor^s  chamber- 
lain, is  extant  in  Latin,  in  D'Achery,  Addit, 
ad  8pieiiea.  tom.  xL  or  the  new  ed.  tom.  iii. 
p.  297.  See  Cave,  Histor.  Utterar.  i.  172, 
173. 

Kheticius,  bishop  of  Autun  in  France. 
He  was  in  high  esteem  during  the  reign  of 
Constantine;  and  wrote  on  the  Canticles, 
and  against  the  Novatianists ;  his  works  are 
lost     Jerome,  de  Viris  lUiistr.  c.  82. 

Donatus,  an  African  bishop,  from  whom 
the  Donatist  faction  took  its  name.  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome  (de  Viris  Illttstr.  c.  93), 
he  wrote  many  tracts  in  support  of  his  sect, 
and  likewise  a  book  on  uie  Holy  Spirit, 
which  accorded  with  Arian  views.  None 
of  his  works  are  extant  He  was  expelled 
from  Carthage,  a.d.  356. 

Julius,  bishop  of  Borne,  a.d.  337 — 352, 
a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  Arians,  and  a 
patron  of  Athanasius.  Two  of  his  epistles 
are  extant;  one  addressed  to  the  oriental 
bishops,  and  the  other  to  the  Alexandrians, 
in  favour  of  Athanasius.  Both  are  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  Athanasius,  and  the 
latter  also  by  Socrates,  Hist.  Eqcles.  lib.  ii. 
c.  23.  See  Cave,  Histor.  Litter ar.^  and 
Bower,  Lives  of  the  Popes.  [There  are  some 
other  letters  ascribed  to  Julius  in  Mai,  8cr. 
Nova  Coll.  vii.  165.     Jaff^,  p.  15.     Ed.] 

Julius  Firmicus  Matemus  probably  was 
first  a  pagan,  and  then  a  Christian.  He 
wrote  a  book  on  the  falsehood  of  the  pagan 
religions,  addressed  to  the  emperors  Con- 
stant ius  and  Constans,  which  has  been  often 
printed.  There  are  extant^  likewise,  eieht 
books  on  astronomies  or  mathematics,  which 
bear  his  name. 

Fortunatianus,  bom  in  Africa,  and  for 
many  years  bishop  of  Aquileia.  After  con- 
tending lon^  and  strenuously  against  the 
Arians,  he  joined  them  in  354,  and  became 
as  active  against  the  orthodox.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Gospels :  but  nothing 
of  his  remains. 

Vitellius,  an  African  Donatist,  about  a.d. 
344.    He  wrote  on  the  world's  hatred  to 
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the  servants  of  God ;  against  the  pagans ; 
against  the  Catholics  as  traditors,  and  some 
other  tracts.  See  Gennadios,  de  Viris 
Hiustr,  c  4.     Nothing  of  his  remains. 

Macrobius  of  Africa.  As  a  catholic  pres- 
byter, he  wrote  a  book  addressed  to  confes- 
sors and  Tir^ns ;  afterwards,  as  a  Donatist 
bishop  resident  at  Rome,  he  composed  the 
martyrdom  of  Maximianus  and  Isaac,  two 
Bonatists.  A  laige  fragment  of  the  last  is 
extant  in  Mabillon,  Analect.  t.  iT.  He 
flourished  a.d.  344. 

Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  352 — 3d6. 
He  had  a  warm  discussion  with  the  emperor 
Constantius,  in  the  year  355,  at  Milan,  re- 
spoctine  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox  by 
the  Anans,  for  his  opposition  to  which  he 
was  banished.  During  his  exile  he  relapsed, 
signed  an  Arian  creed,  and  was  restored, 
▲.D.  358.  His  dialogue  with  the  emperor  at 
Milan  is  extant  in  Theodoret,  II.Kii.l6;  for 
his  epistles,  see  Mansi,  iii  200;  Labb^, 
iL  743. 

Eusebius  Yercellensis  was  a  native  of 
Sardinia,  and  first  a  lector  at  Rome,  then 
bishop  of  VerccUi  in  the  north  of  Italy,  A.D. 
354.  For  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Arian  cause,  he  was  banished  in  355,  first 
to  Scythopolis  in  Syria,  thence  to  Cappa- 
docia,  and  afterwards  to  Thebais  in  Egypt. 
Under  Julian  he  regained  his  liberty,  tra- 
velled extensively  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
was  at  several  councils,  and,  returning  to 
Italy,  died  a.d.  371.  He  translated  the 
commentary  on  the  Psalms  by  Eusebius 
Gaesariensis  into  Latin ;  but  it  is  lost ;  and 
wrote  four  letters,  which  are  still  extant 
A  manuscript  of  the  four  Evangelists,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Italic  version,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  church  of  vercelli,  and  was  published 
by  J.  A.  Irici,  Milan,  1748. 

Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  a  bishop  in  Sardinia, 
contemporary  with  Eusebius  Vercellensis, 
and  his  companion  in  exile.  He  was 
founder  of  the  sect  called  Luciferians,  who 
held  no  communion  with  Arians,  or  even 
with  such  as  had  been  Arians.  Lucifer  was 
a  man  of  violent  passions,  and  bold  even  to 
rashness.  He  addressed  two  indecorously 
written  books  to  the  emperor  Constantius ; 
and  wrote  likewise.  On  apostate  Princes ; 
On  having  no  intercourse  with  heretics ;  On 
showing  no  indulgence  to  offenders  aaainst 
God ;  That  life  is  to  he  sacrificed  for  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  a  short  Epistle  to  Floren- 
tilts.  These  were  published,  Paris,  1568, 
8vo,  and  in  the  Bihfioth.  Patr.  iv.  181 ;  but 
the  best  edition  is  by  Joh.  Dominic  and 
Ja.  Coleti.  Venice,  1778,  fol. 

Hilarius,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  deacon  at 
Rome,  and  associated  with  Eusebius  VerceU. 
and  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  in  an  embassy  to 
Constantius,  and  by  him  sent  with  them  into 
exile.    He  became  a  Ludfenan.    To  him 


are  attributed — thoD^  without  i 
proof — the  Questions  on  the  Old  i 
Testaments,  printed  among  the  i 
Augustine,  toL  iv.,  and  the  Comn 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  published 
the  works  of  Ambrose. 

Phebadius,  bishop  of  Agen,  in  ti 
of  France,  fi»m,  at  least,  359 — 9 
was  fiimous,  in  connexion  with  il 
raeceding,  in  Uie  Arian  contests  in  tl 
His  Bo^  against  the  Arians  is  « 
the  Biblioth.  Patr.  iv.  300,  ed.  Pkii 
and  by  Gasp.  Earth,  Ywact  1628, 

Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona,  about  j 
To  him  are  ascribed  ninety  Sen 
various  texts  and  subjects,  which  w 
piled  from  Basil,  Hiliuy,  and  othen 
are  in  the  Biblioth,  Pair,  iii.  859. 

Fabius  Marius  Victorinus,  of 
birth,  was  a  distinguished  pagan  liii 
at  Rome,  who  became  a  convert  1 
tianity  about  the  middle  of  this 
and  died  about  a.d.  370.  While 
he  wrote  or  translated  several  tra 
philosophy,  grammar,  and  rhetoric: 
which  are  lost  After  his  conva 
wrote  on  the  Holy  Trinity;  agi 
Arians,  four  books;  to  Justin  tl 
chsean,  against  the  Manichsan  pci 
two  first  causes;  on  the  commenc 
the  day,  whether  it  be  at  evenii 
the  morning;  on  the  generation  of  t 
Word;  against  Candidus  the  Arii 
hymns ;  on  embracing  the  homooum 
a  poem  on  the  seven  Maccabees;  i 
mentaries  on  some  of  Paul's  epistli 
were  never  published.  His  stj^e  is 
obscure,  and  inelegant.  Most  of 
wrote  after  his  conversion  is  extai 
Biblioth.  Patrum,  iv.  293.  See  J< 
Viris  lUustr.  c  101,  and  the  Note* 
Fabricius. 

Candidas,  an  Arian,  about  a.d.  I 
composed  a  book  on  the  divine  ge 
addressed  to  F.  M  Victorinus,  ini 
the  answer  of  Victorinus,  was  paU 
Andr.  Rivinus,  Gothse,  1656. 

Pacianus,  bishop  of  Barcelona  i 
who  fiourished  about  the  year  370, 
before  a.d.  390.  He  wrote  a  bo( 
Cermts,  which  is  lost;  also  three 
against  the  Novatians;  an  exhoil 
penitence ;  and  a  tract  on  baptism,^ 
to  catechumens ;  all  of  which  wi 
lished,  Paris,  1538,  4to ;  Rome,  1 
Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn,  iv.,  and  sti 
in  Aguirre,  CoUectio  Max.  ConciL 
iL  79,  ice 

Anicia  Falconia  Proba,  a  noU< 
Rome,  distinguished  for  her  rank,  I 
and  her  beneficence.  She  flourish 
A.D.  370.  After  the  death  of  her 
she  lost  most  of  her  property  by  t 
sion  of  the  Goths,  ana  feU  into  the 
Alaric,  who  carried  her  to  Africa,  ^ 
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*  in  the  fifth  centmy.    Her  (knto 
us  de  rfbu9  IHvinia  is  extant  in 
ih,  Patrum,  v.  1218,  and  Cologne, 
,  mnd  Halle,  1719,  8to. 
iiu,  a  presbyter  among  theLncife- 
tome,  AJ>.  384.    He  wroto  a  peti- 
le  emperors.  Valentinian,  Theodo- 
Aicadiiifl ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
D  of  faith;  and  subjoined  is  the 
of  Theodosiufi.    He  also  wrote  a 
the  Trinity,  against  the  Arians. 
■  are  in  the  Biblioth,  Patrum,  y. 
were  printed,  Oxford,  1678,  8vo. 
I,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  386 — 398, 
liest  Roman  pontiif  whose  Decretal 
ire  allowed  to  be  genuine.    Five  of 
es  are  .in  the  Acta  ConcUior.  torn. 
he  fourth,  which  is  addressed  to  the 
if  Africa,  is  demonstrably  spurious. 
)eckh,  Kirchenge9ch.sm,\21—\29\ 
rer,  Lives  of  the  Popes,  L   233 — 

t  Clams  was  a  Spanish  bishop; 
of  Merida,  ▲.d.  385.  He  was  con- 
as  an  opposer  of  the  Priscillianists ; 
banishment ;  and  wrote  an  Apolo- 
which  is  lost ;  a  book  against 
dua,  an  Arian  deacon ;  Explanation 
di£Bcult  passages  of  Scripture ;  and 
lets  against  heresies ;  all  of  which 
Dt  in  Uie  Biblioth.  Patrum,  v.  726. 
atius,  bishop  of  Brescia,  in  northern 
different  person  from  Gaudentius, 
Dporary  Donatist  bishop  of  Tamu- 
Africa),  was  travelling  in  the 
provinces,  when  he  was  elected 
r  to  Philastrius,  bishop  of  Brescia, 
compelled  to  return  and  accept  the 
He   brought  with  him,   from  the 


East,  relics  of  about  forty  saints ;  and  served 
the  church  till  ▲.d.  410,  or,  as  some  say,  till 
427.  He  wrote  fifteen  discourses  or  tracts 
on  var  us  subjects;  also,  On  the  unjust 
steward ;  On  the  text,  'My  Father  is  greater 
than  I;'  and  the  Life  of  Philastrius:  all 
published,  Patav.  1720,  4to. 

Aurelius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  A.D.  390 — 
426,  was  a  man  of  much  influence,  and  wrote, 
A.D.  419,  a  circular  Epistle  on  the  condemna- 
tion of  Pelagius  and  CoBlestius ;  which,  with 
the  letter  of  the  emperor  Honorius  to  him, 
on  the  same  subject,  is  in  Baronius,  Annals, 
A.D.  419,  p.  455,  and  in  the  Condi.  Collect. 
ii.  1609. 

Tichonius,  or  Tychonius,  flourished  a.d 
390.  He  was  a  learned,  moderate  Donatist ; 
and  wrote  Seven  Rules  for  interpreting 
Scripture  (extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum, 
vi.  49).  Three  books  on  intestine  war; 
Explanation  of  divers  causes ;  and  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Apocalypse.  Some  have 
supposed  the  eighteen  Lectures  on  the 
Apocalypse,  printed  among  the  works  of 
Augustine,  to  be  this  Commentary  of  Ticho- 
nius. See  Gcnnadius,  de  Viris  lUusir. 
c.  18.  Augustine,  de  Doctrina  Christiana, 
1.  iiL  c.  30,  and  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  xi. 
374—382. 

Petilianus,  a  leadinp:  Donatist  bishop  in 
Numidia,  a.d.  399.  Ho  wrote  de  uno  Bap- 
tismo  ;  and  a  circular  epistle  to  his  party : 
to  both  which  Augustine  wrote  formal 
answers.  His  works  are  lost. 

Faustus,  a  Manichaean  bishop  in  Africa, 
A.D.  400.  He  wrote  a  book  against  the 
orthodox  fiiith;  which  Augustine  quotes 
entire,  and  refutes  at  large  in  thirty-threo 
books.     2V.] 
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CHAPTER  in. 

HISTORY  OF   THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  State  of  theological  learning  —  §  2.  Increase  of  superstition  —  §  3.  Hence  umon^ 
nible  pious  frauds  —  §  4.  Interpreters  of  the  sacred  yolume  —  §  6.  Mode  of  ezplauuBg 
the  Christian  doctrines  —  §  6.  Doctrinal  writers —  {  7.  State  of  controvenial  theology 
—  §8.  Disingenuous  methods  of  disputing — §  9.  The  principal  disputanti  —  §  IIl 
Practical  theology  —  J  11.  Faults  of  the  moral  writers — {  12.  The  number  of  mjr 
tics  increased,  and  their  doctrines  established  —  §  13,  14.  Monkish  societiee  — )  11 
Different  orders  of  monks —  §  16.  Two  pernicious  moral  doctrines  —  §  17.  LiTesud 
morals  of  Christians  —  §  18.  Controversy  with  Meletians  —  {  19.  The  Eiutithiai 
troubles  —  §  20.  The  Luciferians —  §  21.  The  Aerian  controversy — §  22.  JoTinianu— 
§  23.  Controversies  relating  to  Origen  —  §  24.  Their  extension  —  §  25.  Controrenif 
respecting  his  writings. 

§  1.  That  the  elementary  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  were 
preserved  entire  and  inviolate  in  most  churches  is  certain ;  but  it  if 
equally  certain,  that  they  were  very  often  unskilfully  and  confusedly 
explained  and  defended.  This  is  manifest  from  the  discussions  con- 
cerning the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  among  those  who  approved 
the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Nice.  There  is  so  little  clearness  and 
discrimination  in  these  discussions  that  they  seem  to  rend  the  one 
Grod  into  three  Gods.  Moreover,  those  idle  fictions,  which  a  r^ard 
for  the  Platonic  philosophy  and  for  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the 
day  had  induced  most  theologians  to  embrace,  even  before  the  times 
of  Constant ine,  were  now  in  various  ways  confirmed,  extended,  and 
erabellislied.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  on  every  side  evident  traoei 
of  excessive  veneration  for  saints  in  heaven,  of  belief  in  a  fire  to 
purify  souls  on  leaving  the  body,  of  partiality  for  priestly  celibacji 
the  worship  of  images  and  relics,  and  for  many  other  opinions 
which,  in  process  of  time,  almost  banished  the  true  religion,  or  at 
least  very  much  obscured  and  corrupted  it, 

§  2.  Genuine  piety  was  gradually  supplanted  by  a  long  train  of 
superstitious  observances,  which  were  derived,  partly  from  opinions 
inconsiderately  embraced,  partly  from  a  preposterous  disposition  to 
adopt  profane  rites,  and  combine  them  with  Christian  worship,  and 
partly  from  the  natural  predilection  of  mankind  generally  for  a  vain 
sort  of  ostentation  in  religion.  At  first,  frequent  pilgrimages  were 
imdertaken  to  Palestine,  and  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs ;  as  if  iken£^ 
men  could  bear  away  the  radical  principles  of  holiness,  and  certain  hopes 
of  salvation.*     Next,  from  Palestine,  and  from  places  venerated  for 

*  See  Gregory  Nysson,  Oratio  ad  tos  qui  G>diccm  7^<W<w.  vi  65,  &c,    Peter  W«8»" 

Iluroso^yinom  a'/tmit ;  0pp.  iii.  6G8.     Hie-  ling.   Diss,  de  caussis  prrrgrinai,  Hierott' 

ronyniu*',  A/>.  xiii.  ad  Pau/hium,  dr  Institut.  h/mit.  prefixed  to  the  Itinerarium  EmtH^ 

Monachi]   0pp.   i.   66.    Ja.   Godofroi,   ad  lente;  among  the  Vetera  Bomanor.I^nervit 
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portionB  of  dust  or  earth  were  brought,  as  most  efficacious 
.  against  assaults  of  evil ;  and  these  were  bought  and  sold 
3re  at  great  prices.^  Further,  the  public  supplications,  by 
e  pagans  were  accustomed  to  appease  their  gods,  were  bor- 
"om  them,  and  were  celebrated  in  many  places  with  great 
To  the  temples,  to  water  consecrated  with  certain  forms,  and 
ssses  of  holy  men,  the  same  efficacy  was  ascribed,  and  the 
Lvileges  assigned,  as  had  been  attributed  to  the  pagan  tem- 
kues,  and  lustrations,  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  Pictures 
leed,  as  yet  but  rare,  and  statues  not  in  use.  It  is,  however, 
fly  shameful,  but  beyond  all  doubt,  that  honours  paid  to  the 
were  gradually  assimilated,  with  no  bad  intention,  unques-* 
,  yet  with  great  injury  to  the  Christian  cause,  to  the  worship 
lie  pagans  had  in  former  times  paid  to  their  gods.'  From 
ecimens,  intelligent  readers  will  easily  conceive  how  much 
he  church  received  ifrom  the  peace  and  repose  procured  by 
tvney  and  from  an  indiscreet  eagerness  to  allure  tiie  populace 
ler  pale.  But  ihe  plan  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  long 
especting  such  discreditable  courses. 

Hiis  ill-advised  piety  of  the  people  opened  a  wide  door  for 
rauds  to  persons  base  and  bold  enough  to  seek  dishonourable 
the  folly  and  ignorance  of  others.  Rimiours  were  artfully 
lated  of  prodigies  and  wonders  seen  in  certain  edifices  and 
a  trick  before  this  time   practised  by  the  pagan  priests), 

the  infatuated  populace  were  drawn  together,  and  the  stu- 
id  ignorance  of  those  who  looked  upon  everything  new  and 
as  a  miracle,  were  often  wretchedly  imposed  upon.'     Graves 

and  martyrs  were  supposed  to  be  where  they  were  not;*  the 
dnts  was  enriched  with  fictitious  names,  and  even  robbers 
iverted  into  martyrs.*  Some  buried  blood-stained  bones  in 
places,  and  then  gave  out  that  they  had  been  informed  in  a 
;hat  the  corpse  of  some  friend  of  God  was  there  interred.* 
»pecially  of  the  monks,  travelled  through  the  diflFerent  provinces, 

only  shamelessly  carried  on  a  traffic  in  fictitious  relics,  but 


Selena,  the  mother  of  Constantine 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
ignal  for  these  religious  journeys. 
;  in  stated  by  S<yn:ate8,  Hist  Ecd, 

bj  Theodoret,  B.  K  i.  18,  that 
Dstructed  by  a  dream  to  go  to 

and  that  she  wished  to  find  the 
ihrist;  that  she  actually  did  find 
Mfl^  Vrith  a  superscription;  that 
in  instantly  cured  a  dying  woman, 
lerefore  concluded  to  be  the  cross 

She  gave  a  part  of  it  to  the  city 
em ;  and  sent  the  other  part  to 
Xfr,  who  incased  it  in  his  own 
I  regarded  it  as  the  Palladium  of 
tf  ;  and  that  the  people  used  to 
around  this  statue  with  wax 
Bee  J.  Andr.  Schmidt,  Problem,  rff 


Cmcis  Dominica  per  Hclenam  Constantini 
Imp.  matrem  inventione,  Helmst  1724. 
Sck,] 

*  Augustine,  de  Civitate  Dei^  L  zziL  c.  8, 
§  6,  and  many  others. 

*  This  is  shown  at  length,  by  Is.  de 
Beausobre,  Histaire  du  Manichiiame,  ii 
642,  &c 

*  Heniy  Dodwell's  Dissertat.  iL  in  Ire- 
naum,  §  66,  p.  196,  &c  Jo.  le  Clerc,  in 
his  Appendix  Augustiniana^  p.  492,  650, 
676. 

*  Concilium  Cartka^in,  v.  canon.  14. 
Concilia^  i.  988,  ed.  Harduin. 

*  SulpitiuB  Severus,  de  Vita  S.  Martini, 
cap.  8. 

*  Augustine,  Sermo  318,  §  1.  0pp.  v. 
886,  cd.  Antwerp. 
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sils(^  deceived  tlio  eyes  of  the  multitude  by  inventing  combats  with 
evil  spirits.^     It  wuuld  require  a  Volume  to  detail  the  various  iiiipcy- 
ture.s  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  successfully  practised  by  artfiil 
knaves,  aftir  genuine  piety  and  religion  were  compelled  to  resign 
their  dominion  in  great  measiure  to  superstition. 

§  4.  Many  hiboured  earnestly,  few  successfully,  on  the  sacred 
vohune.  Jevonufy  a  man  of  great  inilustry,  and  not  imskilful  in  the 
languages,  made  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  sacred  books;  which 
was  more  lucid  and  considerably  better  than  any  of  the  munerous 
oUl  Latin  versions.'  He  also  took  much  pains  to  set  forth  a  more 
correct  edition  of  the  Greek  version  by  the  Seventy :  and  the  same 
thing,  we  are  told,  was  imdertaken  by  Euseblus,  Athutuisius^aiii 
iJitfharnis,^  The  expositors  of  Scripture  form  a  long  list:  amoiig 
whom  the  most  (listinguished  are  Jerome,  Hilary,  Eusehias,  Di<f 
donia  of  Tarsus,  Jiutiiiutty  Ephninn  Stfruif,  Theudorus  of  Heraclea, 
Chri/^ostam^  Athmuwufs,  and  Didi/muif.  Yet  few  of  these  have 
correctly  discharged  the  duty  of  intei*preters.  RufnmSy  indeed, 
TlteinloniH  of  Heraclea,  Diodorus,  and  a  few  others,  followed  the 
literal  sense  oi  Scriptun-  ;*  tlie  rest,  after  the  example  of  Orltjea  their 
guide,  search  for  recondite  meanings;  and  accommodate,  or  rather 
constrain,  the  half-understood  language  of  the  Bible  to  speak  of 
sacred  mysteritrs  and  a  Christian  life.^     Auijiiifthie  and  Tyclionm 


'  S^o  Ja.  Ciixiofmi,  atif  CodiWm  7^'odtf. 
iii.  172.  Au^n>Um\  (ic  O^tr,  ^f(0^acht^ruiH, 
cap.  'JS,  S$  ;J0,  Opp.  vi.  3G4.  Jiivnu-,  Kjji^tolu 
ad  I\^if,'>ficti/u  ;  Oy\K  i.  Ao. 

'  8»H*  J  a.  Fnin.  Buddeus,  hagi'^e  ad 
Thohnjittui^  ii.  1532,  <Jcc. — [That  tlior»'  wt«n* 
many  Latin  vor>i()iis  oxtant  in  tin-  fourth 
centurv.  it*  vitv  charlvMatrd  I'V  Aiiirii>tint', 
dr  Di.K'triua  Chri.'^tinuii,  ii.  11.  OfthcM-  (as 
Aiifaistino  tolls  ii«,  he.  cit.),  om*  was  oalhnl 
i^Itfda)  th«'  Italic.  J>ut  it  ha.s  1  ri'onn'  UMUil 
to  apply  this  dosignatiou  to  ovitv  ancirnt 
lijitin  vorsfion,  which  was  not  amended  by 
J  from*.* ;  and  this  lias  jrivvn  ocva.sion  to 
many  nii.-takcs.  JSt-r  Moshoim.  dt'  lifhvs^ 
y.  225 — 229.  JtTt>mt'  mrntious  a  v»Tsi«ui, 
whioh  he  call.**  ( Vuitjula)  the  vuhjar.  and 
which  Michaolis  takes  to  be  that  used  at 
l^»uu>  in  th«'  day^  of  Jin^nie.  Tin si'  trans- 
lations, in  dietion.  wen- niitlu-relassieal  nor 
tolerable  :  yet  tluy  ma}'  ln'  of  use  to  thoM^ 
who  wish  to  iH'ctnnr  acquaint I'd  with  the 
Ii;itin  language  in  its  fulKst  rxt<«nt.  Tiny 
contain  an  inmunsi'  uuiuKt  of  Hebraism.s 
or  rather  Syriawns  :  which  leads  to  the  c«)n- 
jecture,  that  their  authors  were  in  great 
measure  Jews.  These  vei>ions  fell  into 
great  disorder,  in  Mhich  no  two  ci'pie.»*  weri* 
alike  :  Invausc  dit^Vnnit  tninslalions  wen* 
in  fact  blend^'d  together,  the  words  of  one 
Evangelist  were  transfern'd  into  the  nami- 
tive  of  ani>ther,  and  many  uU'>scs  wvw  iu- 


coq>orat«'d  into  the  text.  This  indncvU  the 
Koman  bislu>p  Dama^us  to  commit  the 
improving  of  these  uucieut  ver>ioiis  to  Je- 
n^me,  who  undertook  the  busine.'^  in  thf 
year  384.  He  erasi-d  the  fulsK.*  and  imvmct 
n-.idings.  and  impnn'ed  the  transktiuo^ 
whii'h  came  into  his  liand:<  Aeiy  faulty,  uni- 
formlv  guiding  himself  by  the  original  UA 
The  improveil  version  of  Jerome  is,  «  few 
alterations  exci-pteil,  tlmt  V'tdyatt  whiv'h  i« 
held  in  so  high  estimation  by  the  JvomiD 
Catht)lic  church.  The  n-ally  tu  ir  (ruiuJvUtni 
of  the  Bible  by  Jerome,  was  published  fi«a 
manutH-ripts  by  the  Bi'mxlictiiie  monk:*  Jo. 
Martianay  and  Ant.  Pouget,  Purid,  1693, 
under  the  title  Stimti  Eujttbii  Hiir^ajti^ 
dirhia  liildiothcca.  hucUnuii  intdiia.  Thfir 
Pri^Utfinmuti  are  worth  n-^ding.  See  ^^ 
JSinion.  HiMoin'  Critiqw  thg  Vfrshtu  rf» 
yfuvtau  7V*Y.  cap.  7 — 12,  and  Michft-Ii^ 
I  fit  rod  net  ion  ti>  the  Ktw  Tti*t.     SM.] 

*  Jo.  Friek,  </(  Cauoue  yon  Ti»tamntif 
p.  18(». 

*  Kich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bihlii^yt^^ 
dffi  Autiitrs  tActisiatit.  par  M.  du  Pin,  i 
51,  DO,  12U.  and  iv.  335,  &c.  and  Hiftuirt 
Ci'itiqtu'  dts  Priticijujux  Cunmitjitatfun  d» 
Sui'mw  7)  St.  cap.  vi.  &c.  p.  88,  Sec, 

*  iSe  Gregory  yazianien,  CarmfH  if  ff 
ipsn  ;  in  Ja.  Tollii  ImfiguiK  Ifimrif  luHci, 
p.  27,  57.  lie  very  much  commends  this 
m-.th«Hl. 
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shed  to  establish  rules  for  interpretation,  but  neither  of  them  had 
ilitv  to  do  it.* 

§  5.  The  doctors  who  were  distinguished  for  their  learning", 
plained  the  sacred  doctrines  after  the  manner  of  Origen  (on  whom 
ey  all  fixed  their  eye),  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  that 
lilosophy  which  they  learned  in  their  youth  at  school,  namely,  the 
atonic  philosophy  as  corrected  by  Oi*ifjeru  Those  who  wish  to  get 
fiill  insight  into  this  subject  may  examine  Grego)*y  Nazianzen 
Qong  the  Greeks,  and  Augustine  among  the  Latins;  who  were 
garded  in  the  subsequent  ages  as  tlie  only  patterns  worthy  of 
nitation,  and  may  be  fitly  styled,  next  to  Origen,  the  parents  and 
ipporters  of  philosophic  or  scholastic  theology.  They  were  both 
dbnirers  of  PUito,  and  held  as  certain  all  his  decisions  which  were  not 
bsolutely  repugnant  to  the  truths  of  Christianity :  and  proceeding 
upon  these  as  their  first  principles,  they  drew  from  them  many  and 
Tery  subtle  conclusions.  There  was,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
mother  class,  which  daily  increased  in  number,  and  which  con- 
adered  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  as  attiiinable,  not  by  reasoning^ 
but  by  contemplation,  and  by  calling  away  tlie  mind  from  converse 
with  external  objects  to  concentration  in  itself.  These  are  commonly 
called  mystics.  That  these  aboimded  appears  from  several  conside- 
rations, and  particularly  from  the  numerous  herds  of  monks  who 
were  spread  nearly  all  over  the  Christian  world ;  and  from  the  works 
of  Dionysius,  that  coryphceus  of  the  mystics,  which  were  produced, 
it  seems,  in  this  age,  and  by  some  one  of  this  class. 

§  6.  Among  the  writings  of  this  age,  in  wliich  the  doctrines  of 
Cluistianity  are  stated  and  explained,  the  first  place  is  justly  due  to 
fte  catechetical  discourses  of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  For  those 
who  would  persuade  us  that  these  discoiu-ses  were  the  production  of 
I  subsequent  age,  are  so  blinded  l)y  zeal  for  a  party  as  not  to  discern 
the  truth.*  Many  would  also  here  place  the  Dinine  Institutions  of 
Uctantius ;  but  improperly,  because  this  work  aims  rather  at  con- 
fating  those  who  still  adhered  to  polytheism,  tlian  unfolding  the  truths 
taaght  by  inspiration.  The  System  of  Doctrine  addressed  to  the 
■fc^  and  laity,  which  is  ascribed  to  AtJuuuisius,  appears  to  have 
Iwen  the  production  of  a  later  age.^  There  are,  however,  in  the  works 
^Athanasins,  Chi^jsostom,  the  Gregories,  and  others,  as  now  extant, 
Daany  passages  from  which  we  may  loam  how  the  best-informed  men 
rfthis  age  handled  the  leading  topics  of  the  Christian  religion.  On 
B»e  Trinity,  in  particular,  we  have  the  twelve  books  of  Hilary  of 
Poitiers.  The  Ancoratfis  of  Epiphanins  explains  the  doctrine  con- 
*ming  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  haptismi,  we  have  the  work 
^^PaWan 7/ J?,  addressed  to  the  catechumens;  and  a  work  of  Ch^- 
^ni,  on  the  same  subject,  in  two  books.     The  works  of  Jerome, 

'  Aiifnvstine.  in  his  six  l^oolcs  de  T^Hrhia  Missarum  in  honorem  Sunctornmy  p.  404, 

^i»Hnna  :  Tichonius,  in  his  S*v«n  Uuhs  of  &e. 

tTpiv-t  itioii :    which    an^   <  xtiiut    in   the  '  [It  is  not  so  much  a  trfatis*' on  Jocrma- 

yiiifk,  Pntnnn  jnaximn^  vi.  48.  tics,  as  on(»  on  morals,  containing  rules  of 

'  Sec   Jo.    Ffcht,    Comitunt.  dc  Oriyinc  lifo,  especially  for  monks.     SchK\ 
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Augustiney  and  others,  which  were  designed  to  impart  correct  viei 
on  religious  subjects,  and  to  confute  the  opposers  of  the  truth, « 
here  omitted. 

§  7.  From  the  disputes  with  those  who  were  r^arded  as  opposed  i 
divine  trutli,  the  ancient  simplicity  had  nearly  taken  its  flight;  aiu 
in  place  of  it^  dialectical  subtleties  and  quibbles,  invectiYes,  anc 
other  disingenuous  artifices  had  succeeded,  more  becoming  Uh 
patrons  than  the  opposers  of  error.  Censures  of  this  habit,  by  mei 
of  eminence,  are  still  extant.^  I  pass  in  silence  those  rhetorid 
figures  and  flourishes  by  which  many  endeavoured  to  parry  thf 
weapons  of  their  adversaries,  and  to  involve  in  obscurity  the  questioii 
under  discussion;  likewise  the  inclination  to  excite  odium  againsi 
their  antagonists,  so  common  to  many ;  and  the  disregard  of  propa 
arrangement  and  of  perspicuity,  and  other  habits  which  were  no  better; 
in  their  discussions.  Yet  so  far  were  some  writers  of  this  cental] 
from  disguising  these  faults,  that  they  rather  claimed  praise  fa 
them.  It  miist  be  owned,  however,  that  their  antagonists  made  UM 
of  the  same  weapons. 

§  8.  With  the  ancient  form  of  discussion,  new  aoMrcea  of  argurnM 
were  in  this  age  combined.  For  the  truth  of  doctrines  was  prorec 
by  the  number  of  martyrs  who  had  believed  so,  by  prodigies,  and  bj 
the  confessions  of  devils,  that  is,  of  persons  in  whose  bodies  sonu 
demon  was  supposed  to  reside.  Tlie  discerning  cannot  but  see,  tliBi 
all  proofis  drawn  from  such  sources  are  very  fallacious,  and  very  con 
venicnt  for  dislionest  men  who  would  practise  imposture.  And  ! 
greatly  fear,  that  most  of  those  who  at  this  time  resorted  to  sud 
proofs,  though  they  might  be  grave  and  eminent  men,  may  be  jiutl] 
charged  with  a  dangerous  propensity  to  use  deception.  Ambrose^  b 
controversy  witli  the  Arians,  brings  forward  persons  possessed  witi 
devils,  who  are  constrained,  when  the  relics  of  Gervaaius  and  Pro 
Uisius  are  produced,  to  cry  out,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicem 
council,  concerning  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  is  true  and  divine 
and  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Arians  false  and  pernicious.  This  testimonj 
of  the  prince  of  darkness  Anibrose  regards  as  proof  altogether  miei' 
ceptionable.  But  the  Arians  openly  ridiculed  the  prodigy,  aat 
maintained  that  Avibrose  had  bribed  these  infemals  to  bear  testi' 
mony  in  his  favour.^  And  many,  I  am  aware,  will  be  more  inclined 
to  believe  the  Arians  than  to  give  credit  to  Ambrose,  notwithstandini 
that  he  is  enrolled  among  saints,  and  they  among  heretics.' 

§  9.  Besides  ApollmanSj  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  others  who  confuted  the  emperor  Julmn,  the  adherents  tfl 
idolatry  were  vigorously  and  successfully  encountered  by  Zoctoniiv^ 
by  Atltanaaiua,  by  Julius  Fimiicus  MatemuSj  by  the  youngei 

>  Mcthodins,  cited  bj  EpiphaniuB,  Hares,  niana,  p.  375.     More  examples  of  Uiis  kn 

64.    0pp.   L   663  ;  Ghregory  Nazianzen,   in  might  be  mentioned.     See  Gregoty  VpHt 

many  places  ;  and  others.  rf^  yita  Grtgorii  CasariensiSf  0pp.  ii.  W7 

•  Ambrose,    I^)piAt.    xxiL    p.    878,    &c.  978 ;  Snlpitins  Seyerus,  Historia  Soer^  ■ 
Paulinus,  de  Vita  Ambrosii,  p.  81.  38,  p.  261. 

•  See  Jo.  lo  Clcrc,   Appendix  Aitgusti' 
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Miliaria,  whose  books  against  Porphyi^  are  unhappily  lost,  by 
fustine  in  his  twenty-two  books  on  the  City  of  God,  and  in  his 
»e  lost  books  against  the  pagans,  and  above  all^  by  Euaebiua  of 
area,  in  his  Evangelical  Preparation^  and  in  his  book  agavaat 
raclea.  Attempts  to  convert  tiie  Jews  were  made  by  Euaebius  of 
esa,  by  Diodorua  of  Tarsus^  and  by  Cliryaoatom  in  his  six  books 
.  extant.  Against  all  the  heresies,  Ephrcem  Syrus,^  Jamea  of 
ibis,  Didyniua,  and  Audentiua^  took  up  the  pen.  So  did 
vjpkaniua,  in  his  extensive  work  on  the  heresies,  which  he 
ominated  Panarium\  and  Ch^egory  Nazianzen^  more  concisely, 
his  Oration  on  the  Faith.  The  short  works  of  Auguatine  and 
ilastriua  rather  enumerate  the  heresies  than  confute  them. 
I  10.  .The  state  of  moral  or  practical  theology  would  have  been 
7  flourishing  if  the  progress  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  could 

measured  by  the  number  of  the  writers  on  it ;  for  very  many 
loured  to  perfect  and  inculcate  practical  religion.  Among  the 
ientals,  the  efiforts  of  Janiea  of  Nisibis,  or  as  some  say,  of  Saruga,^ 
id  Ephrceni  Syrus,  were  very  considerable  in  this  department, 
luit  we  meet  with  respecting  the  life  and  duties  of  a  Christian, 

the  writings  of  Baail  the  Great,  Grregory  Nyssen,  Chryaoatom, 
vibroae^  Auguatine^  and  others,  can  neither  be  altogether  approved, 
JTwholly  condemned.  Many  give  the  preference  to  the  three  books 
'  Ambrose^  on  the  duties  of  ministers  of  the  church,  which  are 
ritten  after  the  manner  of  Cicero :  and  they  certainly  deserve  com- 
iendation,  so  far  as  the  writer's  intentions  and  beautiful  sentiments 
B  concerned ;  but  they  contain  many  things  wliich  may  justly  be 
mared.  Perhaps,  before  all  others  who  wrote  on  practical  piety, 
e  preference  is  due  to  Macariua^  the  Egyptian  monk ;  *  from  whom, 
ler  deducting  some  superstitious  notions,  and  what  savours  too 
odi  of  Origenism,  we  may  collect  a  shining  pictiure  of  holiness. 
§  11.  Nearly  all  the  writers  in  this  department  are  defective  in 
fi  following  respects.  First,  they  pay  no  regard  to  method  and 
at  arrangement^  in  respect  to  tlie  subject  which  they  have  under- 
ken  to  explain.  They  rarely  define,  never  divide,  but  pour  out 
liatever  comes  uppermost  in  their  minds,  which,  though  pious,  are 
t  very  clear  and  correct.  In  the  next  place,  they  either  neglect  to 
ice  the  duties  of  men  back  to  their  sources,  and  their  first  principles, 

tkey  derive  them  from  precepts  and  doctrines  which  are  either 
anifestly  false,  or  not  fully  ascertained.  Lastly,  when  they  come  to 
e  proof  of  their  positions,  most  of  tliem  do  not  resort  to  the  law  of 
«i  for  arguments  to  enforce  duty  and  put  down  vice,  but  to  airy 
ides,  to  frigid  allegories,  and  fine-spun  subtleties,  better  suited  to 
Ue  the  imagination  than  to  awaken  and  overpower  the  conscience. 

8ie  Jo«.  Sim.  ABSoman^JSthfioth.  Orient,  ascribed  to  James  of  Nisibis,  should  rather 

nent.  Vaticana^  i.  118,  126,  &c     From  be  ascribed  to  a  person  of  Saruga.     But  in 

sftractB  it  appears  that  Ephncm,  though  his  addenda,  p.  558,  he  corrects  this  opim*on 

MM  man,  was  not  a  dexf irous  polemic.  in  some  measure. 

Joii.    Sim.  Anseman,  in   Iiis   Biblioth,  '  Seo  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Januarii,  i. 

»^  j-e.  L  lit  thinks  that  the  writings  1005. 
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§  12.  But  tliese  works  are  far  more   tolerable   than  that  com- 
bination of  tlie  precepts  of  Christ  with  those  of  Plato,  or  rather  with 
tliose  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  —  the  followers  of  Ammonm 
Sfic<^ns ;  and  that  twofold  kind  of  piety,  the  one  more  perfect  and 
complete,  and  the  other  less  so,  which  almost  all  now  embraced. 
How  very  much  tliese  views  of  religion  had  gained  ground,  may 
appear  from  the  fact,  that  those  who  had  long  cried  up  a  sort  of 
recondite  and  mysterious  knowledge  of  divine  things,  wholly  different 
from  the  common  knowledge  of  the  vulgar,  were  bold  enough  in  this 
century  to  attempt  to  perfect  their  views,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a 
regular  system.     It  is  most  probable  that  among  the  Greeks  of  this 
century  (thoui^h  some  think  him  earlier,  and  some  later)  that  fanatie 
lived,  who  assumed  the  name  and  character  of  Dionyavtia  the  Amh 
pa/jltey  St.  PaxiVs  disciple ;  and  who  under  the  cover  of  this  shield 
gave  laws  to  such  as  wished  to  withdraw  themselves  by  contempla- 
tion from  the  world,  and  bring  back  to  its  original,  the  soul  that 
came  from  God.*     As  soon  as  the  writings  of  this  man  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  especially  into  those  of  the 
solitaries  and  monks,  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  how  much  darkness 
sprijad  over  the  minds  of  many,  and  what  an  increase  of  numbers 
thorc  was  among  those  who  preached  up,  that  converse  with  Grod  is 
to  be  souji^ht  by  mortifying  the  senses,  withdrawing  the  thoughts 
froui  all  external  objects,  subduing  the  body  with  hunger  and  hard- 
ships, and  fixing  the  attention  on  God  and  eternal  things,  in  a  kind 
of  holy  indolence. 

§  13.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  evinced  by  that  vast  multitude 
of  monks  and  sacred  virgins  who  spread  themselves,  as  soon  as  peace 
was  given  to  the  Christians,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  over  the  whole 
Christian  world.  Many  persons  among  Christians,  of  this  description, 
had  long  lived  by  themselves  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt.  Antony  was 
i\\e  first,  who  in  the  year  305  collected  them  into  an  associated  com- 
munity in  Egypt,  and  regulate<l  their  mode  of  living  by  fixed  ruleSi* 
Ilia  disciple  i///a  W<)7?,  the  next  year,  imdcrtook  the  same  thing  in 
Palestine  and  Syria.      About  the  same  time,  AoTies  or  EugenUis,  with 


^  Those  vrho  have  writton  coneominp:  this 
(Irooivcr,  jire  enumorjitod  by  Jo.  Fran. 
I>ii<MfUs,  harjofjp  ad  Tlteohtf^unn,  1.  ii.  cli.'iv. 
P  8.  p.  002,  &f.  S«'o  also  Jo.  Lauiioi, 
Ji'fJi'ivm  fh'  Script fs  Ditmy^iii ;  0pp.  t.  ii. 
])t.  i.  p.  502.  Mntur.  Vciss  de  l:i  Orozc,  in 
his  Ulatoirr  tin  Chr'istinnisnv:  trEfhiiypif^  p. 
lO.  ^o.  ondouvours  to  prove  tliiit  Synesiu^, 
a  <'flobrat(d  philosoplier  an<i  hisliop  in 
ETV'pt.  of  tho  fiftli  ri-ntun*,  was  tlio  author 
of  the  I)ion>>ian  \vritin}rH;  and  that  lio 
designed  by  them  t«>  8iij»T>ort  the  doctrine  of 
but  one  ncfnrr  in  Christ.  lUit  he  usefli 
fri'bb-  anniin<'nts.  Nor  are  those  more 
8ti])-il:nitial,  by  whieh  J«>.  Pliil.  T^aratitT  (in 
his  l)isj<.  subjoined  to  liis  book  />  Swcs- 
sioiie  JfomrDinr.  Kpis'op,  p.  286 ) endeavours 
to  prove  that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  was 


the  true  author  of  those  "writincs.— [Tha 
TCfiX  author  of  these  works  is  wholly «»" 
known.  That  he  was  not  Dionysiiu  thii 
Areopagite,  is  certain.  That  he  vai  i 
Greek  who  lived  some  time  in  the  foartk 
eentur}',  is  generally  admitted  ;  thousli  ■«■• 
plaee  him  a  erntuiy  later.  That  ibe  *«• 
Ai^olliuaris  senior,  or  junior,  of  Laodirtt^ 
several  have  laboured  to  prove,  but  withoat 
mneh  suci^ss.  S^'e  Cave,  HUUma  LiUff^' 
Paille,  dn  S*:rfptf3  Dionj/m  Aret^off^^ 
Oenevjp,  166G,  4to.  Bishop  Pearson,  J**** 
di'cue  Ignatiantp,  pt.  i.  o.  10.  TV.— ?«* 
als*.>  note,  cent.  iii.  p.  ii.  c.  3,  §  11.    FJ.] 

'  Antony  and  his  regulations  are  trrtl*! 
of  in  xXw  Acta  Sanctor,  ad  diem  17  Jaooanit 
ii.  107. 
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dates  Oaddanaa  and  Azyzu8^  introduced  this  mode  of  life 
Msopotamia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.'  These  were 
by  many  others  with  so  much  success^  that  in  a  short 
the  East  swarmed  with  persons  who,  abandoning  the  occu- 
and  conveniences  of  life,  and  all  intercourse  with  society, 
ray  amidst  various  hardships,  hunger,  and  sufferings,  in  order 
Ain  a  more  close  communion  with  God  and  the  angels.  The 
1  church  would  have  remained  free  from  these  numerous 
>r8  of  their  own  minds  and  bodies,  had  it  not  given  ad- 
\  to  that  great  and  highnsounding  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
hy,  which  made  happiness  and  heavenly  converse  depend 
ch  a  separation  of  soiil  from  body  as  required  enervation  of 
le. 

This  austere  discipline  passed  from  the  East  into  the  West, 
:  into  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands,  though  it  is  uncertain 
iveyed  it  thither.*  Afterwards,  SU  Martin,  the  celebrated 
of  Tours,  erected  some  monasteries  in  Graul,  and  by  his 
\  and  his  discourses  produced  such  eagerness  to  embrace  a 
c  life,  that  two  thousand  monks  are  said  to  have  assembled 
:  at  his  funeral.*  From  thence  tliis  way  of  life  gradually 
d  over  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Those,  however,  who 
icquaint  themselves  with  these  matters,  should  know  that 
IS  always  been  a  wide  difference  between  the  monks  of  the 
id  those  of  the  East ;  and  that  the  former  could  never  be 
)y  the  bard  and  severe  rules  to  which  the  latter  submitted. 
part  of  the  world  is  not  so  filled  with  persons  who  are  by 
M)ur,  morose,  delirious,  and  fanatical,  as  those  oriental  regions 
)r  will  our  bodies  endiue  that  abstemiousness  in  regard  to 
nent  which  those  will  which  were  bom  under  a  dry  and 
'  atmosphere.  It  was,  therefore,  rather  the  name  and  the 
of  that  solitary  life  which  Antony  and  others  instituted  iu 
t,  than  the  thing  itself,  which  was  brought  into  the  countries 
pe.* 

M.  Sim.  Asseman^^i^foM.  Orient,  thers  Ballerini,  in  their 2>i«9.  Il.adZcnonem 

^aticana,  torn.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  48,  &c.  Feronens.  p.  116,  &c 

si^ority  follow  BHronius,  main-  »  See  Sulpitius  Severus,  de  Vita  Martini, 

lat  it  was   St.   Athanasius   who,  cap.  x.  p.  17,  ed.  Veron.  where  the  mode  of 

jear  340,  tran8plant(>d  the  mo-  life  adopted  by  these  Martinian  monks  is 

itution- from  Egypt  into  Italy,  and  particularly  described.      See  also  the  Hia- 

B  first  monastery  at  Rome.     See  toire  Littiraire  rfr  la  France,  tom.  i.  pt.  ii. 

Prff/atio  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord,  p.  42.  and  others. 

L  9,  &c.     But  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori  *  This  difference  between  the  oriental  and 

ifl  opinion,  and  contends  that  the  the  occidental  monks,  as  to  their  mode  of 

>pesn    monastery  was    built    at  li\nng,  and  the  cause  of  it,  are  pleasantly 

ntiq,  Italicar.  medii  «w,  v.  364.  noticed  by   Sulpitius   Severus,  Dial.  I   d^ 

ist.  Fontaninus,   in  his  Hifitfyria  Vita  Martini,  c.  2,  p.  65,  ed.  Verona.     One 

tquileims.  p.  166,  &c  maintains  of  the  interlocutors   having  described  the 

■■t  society  of  monks  was  collected  dry  and  sparing  diet  of  the  ^p:yptian  monks, 

L.     None  of  these  writers  adduce  Sulpitius  turned  to  his  Gallic  friend,  and 

nable  proof      Tlie  first  couvont  said:  'How  would  you  like  a  bunch  of  herbs 

ma  ereeted  at  Verona,  near  the  and  half  a  loaf,  as  a  dinner  for  five  men  ?  * 

s  century,  and  by  Zeno,  the  bishop  He,  reddening  a  little  on  being  so  rallied, 

if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  bro-  replied :  *  You  are  at  your  old  practice,  Sul- 

[.  T 
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{  15.  These  monks^  were  not  all  of  the  same  kind;  for  fij 
were  divided  into  Ccsnobitea  and  Eremites.  The  former  li 
ate  together  in  the  same  house,  and  were  associated  under  i 
and  head,  whom  they  called  Father,  or,  in  the  Egyptian 
Abbot.*  The  latter,  the  Eremites,  led  a  cheerless,  solitar 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  dwelling  in  hovels  among  t 
beasts.'  Still  more  austere  than  the  Eremites,  were  those  m 
called  Anchorites.  These  lived  in  desert  places,  with  no 
shelter ;  fed  on  roots  and  plants ;  and  had  no  fixed  reaidei 
lodged  wherever  night  overtook  them,  so  that  visitors  might  i 
where  to  find  them.^  The  last  class  of  monks  were  the  Vt 
called  by  the  Egyptians  SarabaitcBj  who  roamed  about  the  pi 
and  from  city  to  city,  and  got  their  living  without  labour, 
tended  miracles,  by  trafficking  in  relics,  and  by  other  imp 


pitiofl,  for  you  neglect  no  opportiuiitTlthat  oc- 
curs to  tax  ua  [Gallic  monks]  with  Toradtj. 
But  it  is  cruel  in  you  to  require  us  Qauls  to 
live  in  the  manner  of  angels.  But  let  that 
Cyrenian  [monk^  content  himself  with  such 
a  dinner,  since  it  is  his  necessity  or  nature 
to  go  hunny.  We,  as  I  have  often  told 
you,  are  uauls.'  In  the  same  dialogue, 
cap.  4,  p.  69,  70,  he  taxes  Jerome  with  ac- 
cusing the  monks  of  edacity,  and  goes  on  to 
say:  'I  perceive  that  he  refers  rather  to 
the  oriental  monks  than  to  the  occidental : 
for  edacity  in  the  Qreeks  [and  orientaLsl  is 
gluttony ;  in  the  Gauls  it  ia  nature,*  Im- 
mediately, therefore,  on  the  introduction  of 
the  monastic  institution  into  Europe,  the 
occidental  monks  differed  widely  from  the 
oriental  in  their  customs  and  mode  of  living, 
and  were  taxed  by  them  with  voraciousnesB 
and  gluttony. 

■  [The  word  fnonk(jiiowaxhs,  from  fioydfttp, 
to  live  alone)  first  occurs  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  is  kindred  with  ascetic  [&<rinrr^f, 
from  iurxiVf  to  practise^  to  exercise].  The 
name  ascetic  denotes  a  Christian  who  de- 
votes himself  to  severe  religious  exercises, 
and  particularly  to  abstinence  and  fasting. 
Such  ascetics  have  always  existed  among 
Christians;  but  these  were  not  always 
monks.  The  word  ascetic  is  a  generic  term ; 
the  word  itumk  denotes  a  species  under  that 
genus.  This  is  conceded  bv  the  Catholics, 
Valesius  (notes  on  Euseb.  H,  Kid,  17,  and 
de  Martyr.  Palast.  c  11 X  and  by  Pagi, 
Critica  in  Annai.  Baronii,  ad  ann.  62,  §  4, 
tip.  48. — The  males  among  the  monks 
were  called  Nonni,  and  the  females  Nonma, 
See  Jerome,  £Jp.  18,  ad  Eustjoch.  Opp.  tom. 
iv.  pt  ii.  p.  34,  ed.  Martianay.  Erasmus 
derives  the  term  nonnus  from  the  Egyptian 
language  ;  Gerh.  Jo.  Vossius  derives  it  from 
the  Hebrew  ]%  a  son ;  de  Vitiis  &rmonis, 
L  i.  c  6.  p.  9,  1.  u.  c  13;  de  Orig.IdoM. 
L  L  c.  24.    add.] 

*  [The   ectnobitcs   derived    their    name 


from  [icocy^oy]  cmnohium  (kmp3 
habitation  in  which  several  nu 
together.  The  ancients  diserimiaati 
a  ecBHobium  and  a  monastery, 
was  the  residence  of  proper  aa 
monks ;  the  former,  of  associat 
who  lived  toother  in  a  society, 
tation  of  a  single^  solitary  mook, 
called  a  monastery,  but  not  a 
See  Cassianus,  Couat.  xviii.  e.  1 
626,  and  compare  Jerome,  Mkt,  M 
ticummonachum ;  Opp.  torn.  iv.  pt 
and  Ch^gory  Naa.  (Ht.  X3 ' 
The  nuns  also  had  their 
were  called  Mothers,    See 
Opp.  torn.  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  51.    See  f 
ham,    Origines  Eodesiast,  toL  ; 
SchlA 

'  ^The  terms  monks,  eremitm, 
chorttes,  or  anaehorites,  werc^  al 
used  as  synonymous ;  and  were  a 
discriminately  to  those  Egyptia 
who  iMoxAf^eof  retired  from  die  ^ 
lived  soliiaiy,  itovaxfA  {from  /Urn 
in  the  wildemess,  ip  rf  ip^fju^,  fti 
of  practisiag  (iuricup)  religioaa 
without  interruption.  The  wot 
and  monk  continued  to  be  ra 
were  applied  to  all  who  devotea  t 
to  a  religious  life,  and  subjected  t 
to  strict  rules  of  living.  The  at 
acquired  more  appropriate  taa 
when  the  monks  became  diatoli 
various  classes  or  sorts.     7VJ 

*  See  Sulpitius  Sevems^  Dial ; 
Martini,  c.  ix.  p.  80,  &e.  ed.  Yeroai 
several  anchorites  lived  in  the  aai 
ness,  only  a  little  separated  I 
other,  they  were  collectively  caDcc 
See  Evagrius,  H.  E,  I  21,  and 
note  on  this  passage.  See  alac 
HisL  Eccles.  Nov.  Test.  p.  1670. 

*  [Concemingthe  Sarabaitea,as 
sianus,  CoUat.  xviii  e.  7,  Opp.  pi 
and  the  notes  of  Oaaras  then 
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Among  the  CcsnobUeSj  many  were  vicious  and  profligate ;  but  not  so 
many  as  among  the  SarabaiteSj  most  of  whom  were  men  witJiout 
integrity  or  worth  of  any  kind.  The  Eremites  were  generally  de- 
lirious fanatics,  whose  understandings  were  at  fault*^  All  of  them 
originally  were  no  members  of  the  clerical  order,  but  laymen  under 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  bishops.  But  many  of  them  were 
idmitted  into  the  rank  of  clerffyTnerif  even  by  the  command  of 
'he  emperors ;  and  so  great  was  their  reputation  for  sanctity^  that 
bishops  were  often  chosen  from  among  them.^ 

§  16.  To  these  defects  in  the  moral  system  of  the  age  must  be 
idded  two  principal  errors  now  almost  publicly  adopted,  and  from 
iriiich  afterwards  immense  evils  resulted.  The  first  was,  that  to  deceive 
%nd  lie  is  a  virivSj  when  religion  can  be  promoted  by  it-.  The  other 
iras,  that  errors  in  reliffioriy  when  maintained  after  proper  admonition, 
ought  to  be  visited  with  penalties  and  punishments.  The  first  of 
these  principles  had  been  embraced  in  the  preceding  centuries,  and 
it  is  almost  incredible  what  a  mass  of  the  most  insipid  fables,  and 
Rrhat  a  host  of  pious  falsehoods  have  through  all  ages  grown  out  of  it, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  true  religion.  If  some  inciuisitive  person 
w&[e  to  examine  the  conduct  and  the  writings  of  the  greatest  and 
most  pious  teachers  of  this  century,  I  fear  that  lie  would  find  almost 
lU  of  them  infected  with  this  leprosy.  I  cannot  except  Ambrose,  nor 
Hilary^  nor  Augustine,  nor  Gre/jo)^  Nazi<inzen,  nor  Jerome,  And 
perhaps  it  was  this  same  fault  that  led  Sulpitius  Severus,  who  was 
IB  other  respects  no  incompetent  historian,  to  ascribe  so  many  miracles 
feo  SL  Martin^  The  other  principle,  from  the  very  time  when  Con^ 
Bkmtins  gave  peace  and  security  to  the  Christians,  was  approved  by 
many;  in  the  conflicts  with  the  Priscillianists  and  Donatists,  it  was 
corroborated  by  examples,  and  unequivocally  sanctioned  by  the 
inthority  o{  Augustine,  and  transmitted  down  to  succeeding  ages. 

{  17*  If  we  look  at  the  lives  and  morals  of  Christians,  we  shall  find, 
u  heretofore,  that  good  were  commingled  with  bad ;  yet  the  numl^er 
of  the  bad  b^;an  gradually  to  increase,  so  that  men  truly  pious  and 
godly  were  more  rarely  seen.  "^Hien  there  was  nothing  any  longer 
to  be  feared  from  enemies  without;  when  the  character  of  most 
Ushops  was  tarnished  with  arrogance,  luxury,  effeminacy,  animosity, 
tttentments,  and  other  defects ;  when  the  lower  clergy  neglected  tlieir 
prop^  duties,  and  were  more  attentive  to  idle  controvei-sies  than  to 
Hie  promotion  of  piety  and  the  instniction  of  the  people ;  wluni  vast 
Bombers  were  induced,  not  by  a  rational  conviction,  but  by  the  fear 
tf  punishment,  and  the  hope  of  worldly  advantage,  to  enrol  theni- 
■dves  as  Christians;  how  can  it  surprise  us,  that  on  all  sides  tlie 
Vicious  appeared  a  host-,  and  the  pious  a  little  band  almost  over- 

^lieir  name  appears  derivable    firom  the  clergymen.    DihI.  ii.  c.  viii.  p.  112.     Dinl. 

fielvew  3"1D,  Sarah,  rtfractory,     5.1  iii.  c.  xv.  p.  144,  145,  also  the  Con»\Otuiio 

'  On  the  Ticea  of  the  xnonks  of  this  cen-  ApoUonii    et    Zachtei,    published    by    Lii, 

^rjt  9re    Solpitiiis    Severug,   Dial.   i.   (fe  D'Acherj',  in  Spicihg.  torn.  i.  L  iii.  c.  3,  p. 

^iia  Martini,  cap.  riii.  p.  69,  70,  cjip.  xxi.  35,  &c. 

fr.  8S,  where  he  chasti^K  in  particular  the  *  See  Ja.  Gudofroi,  on  the  Cof?tx  ITieoduS^ 

Mda  ol  thofe  who  coveted  the  honuu»  of  torn.  yi.  pt.  i  p.  76,  106,  cd.  Kitter. 
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powered  by  them  ?  Against  the  flagitious,  and  those  guilty  of 
ofiFences,  the  same  rules  for  penance  were  prescribed  as  be! 
reign  of  Constantine.  But  as  the  times  continually  waxed  wc 
more  honourable  and  powerful  could  sin  with  impunity,  and  ' 
poor  and  the  unfortunate  felt  the  severity  of  the  laws. 

§  18.  This  century  was  fruitful  in  controversies  among  Chi 
for,  as  is  common  with  mankind,  external  peace  made  n 
internal  discords  and  contentions.  We  shall  here  mention  tl 
considerable  ones  which  did  not  give  rise  to  obstinate  heres 
Egypt,  soon  after  the  century  began,  or  about  the  year  3C 
menced  the  long-continued  schism,  which  from  the  author  i 
called  the  Meletian  controversy.  Peter,  the  bishop  of  Ale 
deposed  MeletiuSj  tlie  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  Thebais.  The 
involved  in  micertainty.  The  friends  of  Peter  represent  ifd 
one  who  had  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  had  committed  other 
Otliers  report  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  no  other  offence  tl 
of  excessive  severity  against  the  lapsed.*  Meletius  disregaj 
sentence  of  Peter,  and  not  only  continued  to  exercise  the  fi 
of  his  office,  but  also  assumed  to  himself  the  power  of  cons 
presbyters ;  a  right  which,  according  to  established  usage  ii 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  pari 
this  serioiis  and  eloquent  man  were  numerous ;  and  at  leng 
few  of  the  monks  espoused  his  cause.  The  Nicene  council  bX 
in  vain  to  heal  this  breach.*  The  Meletia/ns.  on  the  contrar 
chief  aim  was  to  oppose  the  authority  claimed  by  the  bishop 
andria,  afterwards  joined  themselves  to  his  great  enemies,  nan 
Arians.*  Thus  a  contest  which  at  first  related  only  to  the  ' 
the  Alexandrian  bishop's  powers  became,  through  the  infli 
heated  passions,  a  controversy  respecting  an  article  of  fiaiti 
Meletian  party  was  still  existing  in  the  fifth  century.* 


*  AthanaEdos,  Apol4}gia  secunda ;  0pp. 
L  777,  &c. 

*  Epiphanius,  Hares.  Ixviii.  0pp.  i.  716, 
&c  See  Dion.  Pt-tarius,  not<»  on  Ejtiphan. 
ii.  274  ;  and  Sam.  Basnage,  Exercitatio  de 
Bebtus  Sacris  contra  Baroniuin^  p.  305,  &c. 

*  [See  the  epistle  of  the  council,  note;  on 
cent  iv.  p.  ii.  c.  6,  §  12.  The  charpe  of 
Athanasius  against  Meletius  of  sacrificing 
to  idols  seems  to  be  disproved  by  this  epis- 
tle. Ed. — The  sixth  canon  of  tliis  council 
refers  also  to  this  subject  *  The  existing 
laws  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis, 
shall  hereafter  be  observed ;  that  the 
bi.«*hop  of  Alexandria  shall  have  the  over- 
silijht  of  all  these  —  and  if  any  one  shall 
be  made  a  bishop,  without  the  pn'vious 
consent  of  the  metropolitan,  he  shall  not 
liold  the  office.'  See  Mansi,  Concilia,  ii. 
670 :  and  Walch,  KetserhisUtrie,  iv.  385,  &c 
8cM.-\ 

*  [See  Walch's  KHzcrhistorie,  iv.  393,  &c 

*  Soci'fttes,^.£:.i.6.  Theodoret,//.£:.i.8. 


[Some  reject  altogether  the  aceoo 
phanius,  regarding  that  of  Alb 
more  worthy  of  credit  This  is  t 
ing  opinion  in  the  Roman  Cathd 
Others  prefer  the  account  of  Epip 
the  following  reasons : — 1.  Epipl 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  neitl 
He  speaks  respectfully  of  the  b 
posed  to  Meletius,  and  he  oei 
Meletians  with  caution.  2.  On 
trar}'.  Athanasius  was  a  streno 
the  Meletians,  and  everywheore 
bitter  hatred  of  them.  3.  Yet  hi 
the  crime  of  Meletius  but  once^ 
very  concisely.  The  sulffieqnei 
who  were  more  free  from  the  heat 
do  not  follow  him  exactly.  Onl; 
coincides  with  him.  Theodoret 
circumstance  of  Meletius's  faXL 
is  wholly  silent  about  it  Yet 
probable  that  these  writers,  who  \ 
means  partial  to  the  Meletians,  ^ 
so  deviated  from  Athanasius,  ii 
held  his  statement  to  be  intmit 
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,  Not  long  after  Meletius,  one  Euatathius  excited  great  com- 
I  in  Armenia,  Pontus^  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 


imns  is  not  inclined  to  flayfavour- 
^  of  other  sectarians  without  good 
nd  the  evil  which  Athanasius  had 
[eletius  could  not,  probably,  haxe 
nown  to  him.  5.  Tho  statement 
jiius  has  too  much  self-consistency 
>rication.  6.  What  Epiphanius 
he  views  of  bishop  Peter,  in  regard 
jDg  the  lapsed  to  communion,  agrees 
Ibartoenth  and  fifteenth  canons  of 
ap ;  on  which,  8<?e  Fabricius,  Bib- 
riii.  411,  and  Tillemont,  v.  450, 
It  is  incomprehensible  that  the 
thers  should  have  troated  Meletius 
ently,  if  J.h^y  reganled  the  accusa- 
thanasiuB  as  well  founded.  8.  As 
ians  were  so  strict  in  their  inter- 
th  the  lapsed,  it  is  inconceivable 

could  receive  for  their  leader  any 
ho  had  been  guilty  of  a  £ill  of  the 
kind.  There  are  others  who  are 
3,  and  not  established  in  their 
L  Sam.  Basnage,  in  his  Exercitat 
R.  referred  to  above  in  note  •,  de- 
$  accusation  of  Athanasius,  in  regard 
olatrous  sacrifice,  to  be  &lse ;  and 
[nrud^s  PoUtico-ecclcsiast.  ii.  608, 
ejects  the  account  of  Epiphanius. 
Eogaiten,  in  his  Aiiszug  der  Kir- 
L  ii.  681,  gives  the  preference  to 
ment  of  Athanasius;  but  in  his 
le  der  Btligion9parthfyen,  p.  606, 
rs  Epiphanius  exclusively.  Even 
,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Institutes 
Man  Church  History^  p.  253,  sa^s : 
standing  the  objections  of  Petavius, 
he  statement  of  Epiphanius  it  the 
«ct.'  But  in  the  new  edition,  this 
8  omitted.  Also  in  his  lectures, 
fl  last  years,  he  expressed  himseli 
\  without  declaring  for  either  party. 
full  and  soundly  critical  examina- 
le  Meletian  controversy,  is  that  of 
Hist.  Ketzer.  iv.  355— 410.|  He 
uka,  from  Tillemont,  v.  455,  that 
}tius   of  Syria  caused   a   schism, 

its  consequences,  was  more  im- 
lan  the  preceding;  and  that  Eras- 
^ateolus  confound  the  two.  After 
:il  of  Nice,  Eustathius,  bishop  of 
?ery  strenuoutjly  opposed  the  pro- 
irian  doctrines,  and  was  therefore 
of  his  office ;  and  another  was 
his  place  who  was  more  favourable 
rians ;  and  after  him  succeeded 
\  holding  Arian  8eutimcnt.s.  The 
ie»e  was  Eudoxiu8,  who  was  re- 
Constantinople  on  the  deposition 
mias,  bishop  of  that  city  (a.d.  360). 
of  Syria,  was  now  chosen  bishop 
h  by  a  council     He  had  U'fore 


been  bishop  of  Sebastia,  and  the  heads  of 
the  Arian  party  supposed  him  to  hold  the 
Aiian  sentiments.  He  at  least  held  com- 
munion with  Arians,  and  had  by  his  virtu- 
ous life  obtained  a  high  reputation.  At 
first  Meletius  concealed  his  sentiments,  and 
in  his  public  discourses  treattni  only  on 
practical  subjects.  But  as  one  part  of  his 
hearers  were  orthodox,  and  the  other  part 
Arians,  ho  did  not  long  leave  tliem  in  un 
certainty,  but  acknowledged  to  them  his 
conviction  of  the  correctness  of  tlie  Nicene 
faith.  This  acknowledgment  was  the  source 
of  much  sufifering  to  Meletius.  Th^*  Arians 
resented  it  very  highly,  that  he  should  dis- 
appoint their  expectations;  and  as  he  would 
not  retract,  they  deprived  him  of  his  office, 
A.D.  361,  by  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,  and  banished  him.  Meletius  now 
left  Antioch  and  went  to  his  native  city 
Melitene.  In  his  place,  Euzoius,  one  of  the 
oldest  friends  of  Arius,  was  appointed.  But 
the  orthodox,  who  would  not  acknowledge 
him  as  a  bishop,  now  wholly  ceased  to  wor- 
ship with  the  Arians,  which  they  had  done 
up  to  this  time.  Tlius  there  were  now 
three  parties  at  Antioch.  The  Arians,  who 
acknowledged  Euzoius  for  their  bishop ;  the 
Eustathians,  who  ever  since  the  deposition 
of  Eustathius  (a..d.  327),  had  ce-ased  to  wor- 
ship with  the  Arians,  and  held  their  separate 
meetings  without  making  disturl>ance ;  and 
the  Meietians,  who  were  the  majority.  The 
Meletians  were  willing  to  unite  with  the 
Eustathians,  on  condition  that  they  would 
look  upon  Meletius  as  themselves  did.  But 
the  Eustathians  refused  to  do  so,  and  would 
not  acknowledge  the  Meletians  for  brethren, 
because  they  considered  both  them  and 
their  bishop  as  not  pure  enough  from  the 
Arian  infection.  Athanasius,  Eusebius  of 
V(!rcelli,  and  Lucifer  attempted  to  reconcile 
these  divisions.  Lucifer  (a.d.  362)  conse- 
crat4»d  a  new  bishop  of  Antioch;  whom, 
however,  the  Eu.stathians  only  would  receive. 
Meletius  now  came  Iwck  to  Antioch;  and 
thus  there  were  two  bishops  of  Autioch, 
Paulinus  (the  Eustathian  bishop)  and  Mele- 
tius ;  and  the  difficulties  were  increased, 
rather  than  Settled,  by  the  procedure  of 
Lucifer.  The  foreign  bishops  took  part  in 
this  controversy.  Atlianasius  looked  on 
Paulinus  as  the  most  orthotlox,  and  then*- 
fore  he  and  the  greater  part  of  the  West 
took  the  side  of  Paulinus.  Tlu»  <^stem 
bishops  were  on  the  si*le  of  Mel«'tius  ;  who 
'was  exiled  by  the  emperor  Valens,  but  re- 
turned after  that  emperor's  death,  and  sud- 
denly died  (a.d.  381).  The  Greek  and 
the  Latin  churches  enrolled  him  among  the 
saints  after  his  death.  The  death  of  Meletius 
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was  tliercforc  condemned  in  the  council  of  Gangra^  which  was  held 
not  lon<^  after  the  Nicene  council.  Whether  this  man  was  Eustuthm 
the  ])ishr)p  of  8e))aste  in  Armenia,  the  Corypha3Ufl  of  the  semi-Ariaos, 
or  whetlu^r  tlie  ancients  confounded  two  persons  of  the  same  name, 
is  (it'hated  witli  about  equal  weiglit  of  argument  on  both  sides.*  The 
founder  of  thu  Eustutlnan  sect  is  charged,  not  so  much  with  unsoimd- 
ni^ss  in  tlie  faith,  as  with  ill-advised  piety.  For  he  is  said  not  only 
U)  liave  proliibitxid  marriage,  eating  flesh,  love-feasts,  and  the  like, 
but  also  to  have  recommended  divorce  to  married  persons,  and  to 
liave  granted  to  children  and  servants  tlie  liberty  of  violating  the 
commands  of  their  parents  and  masters,  under  pretext  of  religion.* 

§  20,  Ijnclf(M\  bishop  of  Ca/jliari  in  Sardinia,  a  man  of  deciaon, 
sternness,  and  vigour,  who  was  driven  into  exile  by  the  emperor  Can" 
tffaiitlus,  for  defending  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one 
God,  first  separated  from  Eusebius^  bishop  of  Vercelli,  in  the  year  363, 
because  the  latter  was  displeased  at  his  consecration  of  Paulinvs  to 


<liil  not  rositon^  vcaco  at  AntwH^h.  The 
Mrlrtians,  iiiMt4>a(i  nf  aoknow]<'<i>^n^  Pau- 
liiius.  I'li'fti'il  Flaviamii*.  an  orthoilnx  anil 
irn»pp«»;u'hal»li"  cluirat'trr.  for  a  Kuoot-ssor  to 
Mth'tiiij*.  I'lavuinus  wa»  **u|»p<>rted  by  the 
lii^lii>))8  of  Syria,  Palt-stino,  Phtcnicia.  Cap- 
p:iilo«*ia.  Oalatia,  the  U'jwtT  Asia,  amlThnuv; 
Paiilimi><  by  tho  bisliops  of  Uomo  an«l  Italy, 
anil  of  K^\i.^t  and  Arabia.  Pauliniu  died 
in  3S{).  bnt  i\>nsforat«*d  owr  his  little 
party,  Ufon'  his  death,  om*  Eva^iiis  as  his 
f.uiv«'.ssi»r.  Soon  aft«'r  (a.I).  .393)  E\'ii^iiui 
diinl ;  but  tin*  disunion  Htill  c«>ntinuiKl. 
Finally,  tliromjh  tin-  pnub-niv  an*!  the 
p<'ar«'-niakinj;  t«'inp<'P  of  Chrysoistoni.  pttice 
and  n'olrsiastical  communion  wi-ro  n-stored. 
Plavianus  was  acknowbilp^l  l>y  \\w  forei^rn 
bi-iluips  a**  the  bishop  of  Antioch.  Yet 
thon»  nniainrd  a  littk'  handful  of  Eusta- 
tliians,  who  ilid  not  unite  with  th<>  jzcni  ml 
rhun'h  till  Klavianus  was  suivrfnli'il  by 
otlirr  bi^lmps.  SiM»  Waleh,  A'* /--« rA/«7t)r/>, 
iv.  4H)-oO'i.      -fy/r/.) 

'  Stf  Sam.  Uasnage,  Antmkif  Politico^ 
f  v.'/f  j*/f/.*/.  ii.  S40.  &o. 

'  Smnitrs  //.  E.  ii.  43.  S«izomon.  //.  E. 
lii.  14,  iv.  24.  Epiphanius,  7/tfr<jr.  bcvi.  p. 
lUo.  Pliilostoi-jjriuv!.  //.  K  iii.  16.  AVolfg. 
(iinidlinir.  y"f€p  Off  Cutirilivin  Guvyrtvft'. 
y.  U.  iN:i'.  [AVah'h.  in  his  Ilift.  K'fs.  iii. 
oW  o77.  has  tn^itcd.  eireum*<tantially  and 
H>lidly.  ii>m"<'rninjj  tlio  Eu^itathians.  Set* 
als-^  his  Wittnrit  ih r  Kir^'h'  }U\r»it,HntlunQ< n, 
p.  'J  10.  &«'.  Tlu'  chief  souri'es  for  a  hi>ton' 
of  the  EuMathians,  are  tln'  diHnmunts  of  the 
council  of  c.ianura.  ct»n^isting  of  a  synoili- 
ral  fpiMlc,  an<l  twmty  eanon>.  Fn">m  those 
buth  Sn'rati>  anil  Sozonien  ilrrived  their 
infonnation.  The  author  oi  tlie  Lifi  i\f 
St.  liiiifiL  pri'tixid  t.>  the  thinl  vol.  of  the 
Morks  oi  IJasil.  maintain^  {A\.  v.  §  4.  &:e.) 
that  the  fuun«lcr  of  this  party  was  not  Eu- 


stathius,  but  rather  Aeriiu ;  and  alaothat  tiie 
pernons  with  whom  the  oouncil  of  Gangn 
ii:ul  to  do.  should  not  bo  culled  Eiutathiui^ 
but  Aerians.  But  the  aigumentB  are  noC 
tio  powerful  as  to  compel  a  rcflectii^  retadcr 
to  abandon  the  common  opinion,  whetha 
the  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  who  ii 
80  famous  in  the  hintory  of  the  Aiiu 
here^ty,  and  who  had  some  connexion  with 
AeriuH,  or  another  Eustathioa,  was  thi 
origin  of  this  controversy,  cannot  be  dHe^ 
mined  with  certainty.  Yet  the  aiguiKiti 
forthe  first  supposition  seem  to  prepondcnli- 
This  Eustathiu-s  was  a  pupil  of  Aerini,  isd 
a  lover  of  raonker)'.  Many  different  oou* 
cils  p«j»8ed  their  judgment  on  him,  sow 
putting  him  down,  and  others  R^udiif 
him  iis  a  valuable  man.  He  has  been  t^ 
cused  of  in.«tabilitv  in  his  belief;  bat  he 
fieems  pn>perly  to  have  been  a  semi^AziBi. 
His  cluiracter  is  described  to  us  by  «•• 
impartial  writers,  as  being  veiy  eofr 
luendable.  The  synodical  epistle  nl  At 
Council  of  Gangra  is  addressed  to  thi 
bishopH  of  Armenia,  and  censures  Tsnoii 
faults,  which  for  the  most  part  lelafe  t» 
monkish  u.s)iges :  and  the  canons  eqoin  th9 
oj)posite  of  the  new  n^lations.  Thm 
Eustathians  condemned  matrimony,  beeiw* 
they  maintained  that  a  married  lady,  though 
pious.  Could  not  be  saTed.  if  she  oontiaoMl- 
to  cohabit  with  her  hui»l>and.  Thejioriiid' 
eating  fli'sh.  or  ri'Cfiving  the  holy  >^f^ 
from  a  married  priest,  on  pain  of  foriicsQB^ 
salvation.  Thev  contemned  the  biiildi^|V 
erected  for  public  worship,  and  held  thor 
nuH'tings  in  private.  They  allowed  • 
woman  to  forsake  her  hosluind,  psm^ 
their  childri'U,  and  children  their  parrtrtA 
on  pretence  of  devoting  them«elvw  to  • 
stricter  mode  of  life,  &c.     &•*/.] 
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oyer  the  church  of  Antioch ;  and  afterwards  separated  him- 
Q  the  commimion  of  the  whole  church,  because  it  had  decreed 
lolution  might  be  granted  to  those  bishops  who  under  Con- 
9  had  deserted  to  the  Arians.^  At  least  this  is  certain^  that 
ie  company  of  his  followers,  or  the  Ludferiaifis^  would 
\  intercourse  with  the  bishops  who  had  joined  themselves  to 
an  sect,  nor  with  those  who  had  pardoned  these  bishops  after 
ng  their  fiskult;  and  thus  they  renounced  the  whole  chiurch.' 
xe  likewise  reported  to  have  held  erroneous  sentiments  re- 
g  the  human  soul,  viewing  it  as  geuerated  from  the  bodies  of 
ents,  or  as  transfiised  by  the  parents  into  the  children.' 
,  About  the  same  time,  or  not  much  after,  ^mii8,  a  presbyter, 
and  semi-Arian,  rent  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia,  by 

0  wide  of  those  commonly  received,  and  thus  founded  a  sect, 
he  maintained  that,  by  divine  appointment,^  there  was  no 
loe  between  bishops  and  presbyters.  Yet  it  is  not  very  clear, 
r  he  carried  this  opinion ;  though  it  is  certain,  that  it  was 
easing  to  many  who  were  disgudted  with  the  pride  of  the 

1  of  that  age.  In  the  next  place,  Aerius  disapproved  of  prayers 
dead,  the  stated  feists,  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  other 
which  most  persons  regarded  as  the  very  soid  of  religion.^ 


fBBM,  K  E.I.  30.  Socntes,  K  E. 
See  also  Tillemont,  Mhnoires,  yii 
FteiA.  — [Walch,  Hisi.  Ketz,  iiJ. 
7t  eiMibles  m  to  enlarge  the  account 
f  HoeheinL  When  the  orthodox 
idv  Constantiiia,  after  the  adyerae 
'  tlie  oonndl  of  Aries,  found  them- 
I  great  danger,  and  were  deliberat- 
t  reqoeetinff  the  emperor  to  sum- 
iMnr  ooandC  Lucifer  proceeded  to 
ad  being  oonstitated  envoy  of  pope 
I  itqiaiivd  to  the  imperial  court  in 
id  obtained  of  the  emperor  the 
of  Milan ;  by  which,  howeyer,  the 
intended  to  further  hia  own  pur- 
And  as  Lucifer  waa  one  of  thoee 
liat  council  zealously  espoused  the 
f  the  orthodox,  he  fell  under  the 
'■  diqdeasure,  and  was  sent  among 
Dto  limishment.  When  the  death 
nperor  left  him  at  liberty  to  return 
le,  he  became  involved  in  the  Me- 
ontrorersy  at  Antioch,  and  this 
ed  his  falling  out  with  Eusebius, 
f  VeroellL  For  he  led  on  and  con- 
tiie  aged  Paulinus,  bishop,  which 
■  greatly  disapproved ;  because,  ac- 
to  the  decreee  of  the  council  hold  at 
Izia  by  Athanasius,  he  with  Lucifer 
mniseioned  to  heal  the  division  at 
,  tHiich  was  now  widened  still  more 
mwise  step  of  Lucifer.  The  same 
had  also  decreed,  that  the  Arian 
after  acceding  to  the  Nicene  creed, 
w  received  into  the  church  and 
in  their  officee.    But  the  refusal  of 


Eusebius  to  approve  of  the  proceedings  of 
Lucifer  at  Antioch,  and  the  mud  regulations 
of  the  Alexandrian  council  respecting  those 
whom  he  accounted  apostate  bishops,  in- 
duced him  to  break  off  all  communion 
with  such  as  approved  those  regulations: 
and  thence  arose  the  schism  which  bears 
his  name.  After  this  separation  he  con- 
tinued to  exercise  his  functions  at  Cagliari 
for  nine  years,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
8chl. — See,  for  account  of  his  writings, 
Note,  cent.  iv.  p.  ii.  c  2,  {  10.     Tr.^ 

'  See  the  petition  addn^ssed  to  Theodo- 
sius,  by  Harcellinus  and  Faustinus,  two 
LuciferianSf  in  the  works  of  Ja.  Sirmond, 
ii.  229,  &C. 

'  See  Augustine,  de  Httres,  c.  81 ;  and  on 
that  passage.  Lamb.  Banseus,  p.  346.  [This 
account  is  very  uncertain ;  and  Augustine 
himself  does  not  state  it  as  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty.   See  Walch,  L  c  p.  368.     Schl.] 

*  Jure  divino* 

*  Epiphanius,  Hftres.  Izxv.  p.  905,  &c. 
Augustine,  de  Hares,  c  53,  and  some  others. 

iXhe  last  is  not  a  witness  of  much  weight. 
Ie  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Aerians, 
but  took  one  part  of  his  statement  from 
Epiphanius  (uSi  9upra\  and  the  other  from 
Fhilastrius,  de  Hares,  c.  72,  p.  140.  Epi- 
phanius had  it  in  his  power  to  get,  and  did 
got,  better  information  respecting  the  oriental 
controversies,  than  Fhilastrius  could.  The 
latter  speaks  of  Aerius,  as  one  unknown  to 
him;  the  former,  as  one  whose  histoiy  he 
well  knew,  and  who  was  then  alive.  Epi- 
phanius knew  the  Encratites  very  well,  and 
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He  seems  to   have   aimed  to  reduce  religion  to  its  primiti^ 
plicity :  a  design  which,  in  itself  considered,  was  laudable ; 
in  the  motives,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding,  there  were  perha] 
things  censurable. 

§  22.  There  were  other  persons  of  this  character  in  the  fourth  > 
who  looked  with  disgust  on  the  progress  of  superstition,  ando 
respecting  the  true  nature  of  religion,  and  who  opposed  the 
current,  but  received  as  the  only  reward  of  their  labour  the  b 
infamy.  Eminent  among  them  was  Jovinian,  an  Italian 
who  tauglit  first  at  Rome,  and  then  at  Milan,  near  the  close 
century,  and  persuaded  many,  that  all  persons  whatsoever, 
keep  the  vows  they  made  to  Christ  in  baptism,  and  live  god] 
have  an  equal  title  to  the  rewards  of  heaven ;  so  that  those  wli 
their  lives  in  celibacy,  or  macerated  their  bodies  by  fasting,  ^ 
more  acceptable  to  God  than  those  who  lived  in  wedloc 
nourished  their  bodies  with  moderation  and  sobriety.  Thes 
ments  were  first  condemned  by  tlie  church  of  Rome,  and  ( 
Ambrose,  in  a  council  held  at  Milan,  in  the  year  390.*     Thee 


he  distinguighcs  them  from  the  Aerians; 
but  Fhilastriufl  confounds  them.  Aerius 
"waa  a  native  of  Pontus,  or  of  the  lesser 
Armenia,  an  eloquent  man,  aud  a  friend  of 
the  well-known  semi-Arian  Eustathius,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Seba8t«,  with  whom  he 
lived  at  the  same  time  among  the  monks. 
The  elevation  of  Eustathius  to  the  see  of 
Sebaste,  first  awakened  envy  in  Aerius,  he 
liaving  himself  aspired  after  that  promotion. 
To  allay  that  feeling,  Eustathius  made  his 
friend  a  presbyter,  and  committed  to  his 
care  the  superintendence  of  a  house  for  the 
reception  of  strangers.  But  the  good  imder- 
standing  between  them  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance. Aerius  could  b(»  restrained  by 
nothing  from  his  restless  conduct  towards 
his  bishop,  whom  he  accused  of  avarice  and 
misappropriation  of  the  funds  for  the  poor. 
At  last,  they  came  to  a  breach.  Aerius 
abandoned  his  office  and  his  hospital,  and 
acquired  many  adherents,  to  whom  none 
would  show  indulgence,  as  the  disposition 
to  persecute  was  then  almost  universal  among 
the  clergj'.  Aerius  maintained,  that  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles  there  was  no  difference 
l>etween  a  bisnop  and  a  presbyter ;  and  this 
lie  solidly  proved  from  passages  in  PauL 
He  was  not  disposed  to  abolish  the  human 
rights  of  bishops,  but  only  to  rescue  tlio 
presbyters  from  episcopal  oppression,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  h^timate  fimctions.  He 
held  the  prayers  and  the  alms  of  the  living 
for  the  dead,  to  be  useless  and  dangerous ; 
and  discarded  the  regular,  pre8cril>ed  Cliris- 
tian  fasts  on  certain  days.  The  festival  of 
Easter  he  did  not  wholly  discard,  as  it  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  only  the  ceremony 
of  slaying  a  lamb  at  Easter,  which  according 
to  ancient  custom  was  practised  by  some 


Christians.  This  appears  from 
ment  by  which  he  supported  hii 
For  he  says,  '  Christiaiis  should 
Passover,  b^use  Paul  declares  C 
was  slain  for  us,  to  be  our  Poach 
This  reasoning  would  be  insipid, 
proposed  by  it  to  put  down  alto^ 
whole  festival  of  Easter.  Aerius  i 
fore  in  the  right,  and  his  oppose 
wrong.  Only  his  obstinacy  in 
matters  to  a  schism  is  blameal 
Walch,  Hist.  Ketz.  iii.  321—338. 
'  Jerome,  in  Jovinianum^  Opp 
Augustine,  de  Hteres.  c.  82.  Ami 
vi.  &c  [Jovinian  lived  at  Rome, 
advanced  the  doctrines  which  wers 
ously  opposed.  Yet  it  is  unceitaii 
Rome  or  Milan  was  his  native  p] 
was  not  unlearned,  and  he  lived 
life.  To  the  preceding  doctrines  of 
the  following  may  be  added:  tl 
ceased  to  be  a  virgin,  by  bring 
Christ ;  which  some  denied ;  — 
degrees  of  future  blessedness  do  » 
on  the  meritoriousness  of  our  gm 
— and  that  a  truly  converted  Chi 
long  as  he  is  such,  cannot  sin  wil 
will  so  resist  the  temptations  of  1 
as  not  to  be  overcome  by  him.  ] 
doctrines,  Jovinian  was  accused 
Christians  at  Rome,  before  pope 
A  council  was  assembled  by  Sii 
which  Jovinian  was  condemned 
communicated.  He  then  retired, 
friends,  to  Milan.  There  they  i 
demned  by  a  council  which  Am' 
sembled.  By  such  persecution,  t 
was  soon  crushed.  See  Walch,  R 
iii.  636—682.     8chl.] 
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iu8  enacted  penal  laws  against  those  holding  such  sentiments, 
vinian  he  banished  to  the  island  Boa.'  Jovinian  published 
nions  in  a  book,  against  which  St.  Jerome^  in  the  following 
fy  wrote  a  most  bitter  and  abusive  treatise,  which  is  still  extant. 
.  Of  all  the  religious  controversies,^  those  concerning  Oi^en 
:he  greatest  noise  and  continued  the  longest.  Though  Origen 
ag  been  accused  of  many  errors,  yet  hitherto  most  Christians 
garded  liis  name  with  veneration.  But  now  tlie  Arians,  cun- 
looking  on  every  side  for  support,  maintained  that  this  great 
ad  been  of  tJieir  party.  Some  believed  them,  and  therefore 
ed  the  same  hatred  towards  Origen  as  towards  the  Arians.    Yet 

the  most  eminent  and  best  informed  men  there  were  those 
dsisted  the  charge  and  strove  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of 
master  against  these  aspersions.  In  the  number  of  them, 
tiw,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  stood  pre-eminent,  from  having  written 
ology  for  Origen.  And,  I  believe,  this  storm  raised  against 
mour  of  a  man,  to  whom  the  whole  Cliristian  world  paid 
b^  would  have  soon  subsided,  if  new  commotions  had  not  arisen, 
proceeded  from  anotlier  source. 
L  All  the  monks,  and  especially  those  of  Egypt,  were  enthu- 

admirers  of  Origen ;  and  they  spared  no  pains  to  disseminate 
?here  the  opinions  which  they  imbibed  from  him.  Yet  they 
not  persuade  all  to  beheve  that  those  opinions  were  sound  and 
t  Hence  arose,  at  first,  a  concealed  disagreement  as  to  the 
lableness  of  the  doctrines  of  Origen^  which  gradually  increased 
burst  into  an  open  flame.  Among  many  others,  John^  bishop 
nisalem,  was  in  favour  of  Origen;  and  as  Epiphanius  and 
i/e  were,  from  other  causes,  hostile  to  JohUy  they  endeavoured 
ite  odium  against  him  on  this  ground.  He  defended  himself 
3h  a  way  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  protect  the  reputation  of 
n;  and  thus  he  had  the  whole  swarm  of  monks  and  innumerable 
\  on  his  side.  From  this  beginning  followed  those  veliement 
its  respecting  the  doctrines  of  Origen,  which  pervaded  both 
ast  and  the  West.  In  the  West  they  were  fomented  especially 
ifinus,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  who  translated  some  of  Origen^s 

into  Latin,  and  showed,  not  obscurely,  that  he  was  pleased 
he  sentiments  that  those  books  contained.^  He  therefore  in- 
1  the  implacable  wrath  of  Jerome.     But  at  length,  Rufinus 

dead,  and  men  of  liigh  reputation  in  the  W^st  opposing  the 
388  of  Origenism,  both  by  their  influence  and  their  writings, 
commotions  seemed  to  subside  in  the  West. 
5.  In  the  East,  far  greater  troubles  came  upon  the  church  on 

lex  Throdosianus,  iii.  218,  vi.  193.—  an  was  coiyectured  by  Tillemont,  x.  229,  753. 

aw  ia  dated  in  412.     But  according  Sie  Walch,  Hist.  Kcts.  iii.  664,  &c.     SchL] 

ne,  Jovinian  must,  in  406,  have  boon  *  [Among  the  orthodox.     TV.] 

3me   considerable   time.      The   hiw  ■  See  especially  Just  Fontaninus,  Hi^toria 

rt  mnst  have  been  aimed  against  a  Litttraria  Aquileiens.   lib,  iv.  c.  3,  &e.  p. 

t  pefeon  —  and  there  appear  in  it  no  177,  &c  where  he  gives  an  cluborato  history 

01  the  complaints   brought  ag*ainst  of  KufiLnus. 
D — or  the  date  must  be  erroneous, 
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account  of  Origenism.  TheophUu^j  bishop  of  Alexandria^  who 
for  various  reasons  hostile  to  some  of  the  monks  of  Scetis  or  Nitiii^ 
taxed  them  with  their  Origenism,  and  ordered  them  to  throw  awi/ 
the  books  of  Origen.  The  monks  resisted  his  command ;  alleging^ 
sometimes,  that  the  objectionable  passages  in  the  writingB  of  tiiat 
holy  man  were  interpolations  of  the  heretics,  and  sometimes,  thatii 
was  improper  to  condemn  the  whole  together,  on  account  of  a  few 
passages  which  might  be  justly  censurable.  TheophUuSj  therefbie, 
having  assembled  a  council  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  399,  irhich 
condemned  the  Origenists,  with  an  armed  force  drove  the  monb 
from  the  mountain  of  Nitiia.  They  fled  first  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  removed  to  Scythopolis;  but  finding  themselves  insecoie 
there  likewise,  they  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  intending  to  lay  their 
cause  before  the  imperial  court.^  The  remainder  of  their  histoij 
belongs  to  the  next  century.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  thoie 
who  are  denominated  Origenists  in  the  writings  of  this  age,  were  not 
all  of  one  character.  For  this  ambiguous  term  sometimes  denofeei 
merely  a  person  Mendly  to  Origen,  who  looked  upon  his  books  as 
corrupted,  and  did  not  defend  tiie  errors  of  which  he  was  accused: 
but  at  other  times  it  designates  those  persons  who  admitted  that 
Origen  taught  all  that  he  was  charged  with  teaching,  and  who  reso- 
lutely defended  his  opinions.  Of  this  latter  class  were  many  of  iba 
monks. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTOBT  OF  CEREMONIES  AND  BITES. 

S  1,  2.  Ceremonies  multiplied  — §  3.  Form  of  pablic  worship  — g  4.  Some  puts  of  it 
changed— {  6.  Festal  dajs.— §  6.  Fasts^ — §  7.  Administration  of  baptism— (  8.0^ 
of  the  Lord's  sapper. 

§  L  While  the  good-will  of  the  emperors  aimed  to  advance  Qn^ 
Christian  religion^  the  indiscreet  piety  of  the  bishops  obscured  iii 
true  nature,  and  oppressed  its  energies,  by  the  multiplication  of  riM 
and  ceremonies.  The  observation  of  Augustine  is  well  known,  TM 
the  yoke  once  laid  upon  the  Jews  was  more  supportable  than  that  hi' 
on  many  Christians  in  his  age.'  For  the  Christian  bishops  intro- 
duced, with  but  slight  alterations,  into  the  Christian  worship,  ibx0 
rites  and  institutions  by  which,  formerly,  the  Greeks  and  Armani 

*  See  Peter  Dan.  Hnet^  Oriaeniana,  lib.  anthorities ;  but  they  make  some  niitabi' 

ii.  cap.  4,  p.   196,  &c.    Ludov.  Doucin,  [The  literary  history  of  this  oontiofen^^ 

Histoire  de  VOriglnigme,  liv.  iii.  p.  96,  &c  given  by  the  senior  Walch,  HuioriaM^ 

Hieron.   a   Prato,   Diss,   tl   in   Sulpitium  K  T,  p.  1042,  &c     &A/.] 

8eTemm  de  Manaehis  ob  Origenia  nonien  ex  ■  Augustine,  Eput.  119,  ad  JanviflA 

Jiitria  totaque  Mgypto  puisis,  273,  Veron.  according  to  the  ancient  diTisiaiL 
1741,  foL    These  writers  cite  the  ancient 
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an  had  manifested  their  piety  and  reverence  towards  their 
7  deities;  supposing  that  the  people  would  more  readily 
Christianity^  if  they  perceived  the  rites  handed  down  to 
m  their  fiskthers,  still  existing  unchanged  among  the  Chris- 
d  saw,  that  Christ  and  the  martyrs  were  worshipped  in  the 
inner  as  formerly  their  gods  were.  There  was^  accordingly, 
Terence  in  these  times  between  the  public  worship  of  the 
18  and  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  In  both  there  were 
robes,  mitres,  tiaras,  wax-tapers,  staves,^  processions,  lus- 
images,  gold  and  silver  vases,  and  innumerable  other  things. 
To  sooner  had  Canatantims  renounced  the  religion  of  his 
},  than  magnificent  temples  were  everywhere  erected,  adorned 
tures  and  images,  and  both  in  external  and  internal  form 
ilar  to  the  fames  and  temples  of  the  gods.'  These  temples 
two  kinds.  Some  were  erected  at  the  graves  of  the  ma/rtyrs^ 
e  called  Martyria :  the  people  assembled  in  these  only  at 
imes.  Others  were  dedicated  to  the  ordinary  and  common 
3  for  religious  worship,  and  were  afterwards  called  by  the 
Vihdi^  Both  were  consecrated  with  great  pomp  and  with 
TOwed  in  great  measure  from  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Boman 
And,  what  is  more  strange,  a  great  part  of  religion  was 
i  to  consist  in  a  multitude  of  churches;  and  the  right  of 
gre,  as  it  is  called,  was  introduced  among  Christians  for  no 


crosier,  or  bishop*  s  staffs  was  ex- 
e  form  of  the  litutu,  the  chief 
be  ancient  Auffurs,    See  Cicero, 
ume,  L  17.     TV.] 
kek.  Spanheim,  Preuvea  9ur  les 

Juiietif  p.   47 ;  but  especially, 

Bran,  Aplicciion  littirale  et 
cMmonies  de  la  Mes*e,  ii.  101, 
I  description  of  each  a  temple, 
JIB,  de  Vita  Constantini  Magniy 
:.    Plates  representing  the  inte- 

are  given  by  Wm.  Beveridge, 
ad  Pandectas  Cananum,  iL  70, 
red.  Spanheim,  Itutitutt.  Hist. 
his  0pp.  i.  860.  Some  parts  of 
ian  temples  were  after  the  pattern 
wish  temple.  See  Camp.  Vit- 
^fnagoga  Veteri,  lib.  iiL  p.  466. 
bese  temples  were  new  buildings, 
the  emperors ;  others  were  pagan 
msmuted  to  Christian  churches. 

T%eodos.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xvii.  legem 
ome,  Chronicon,  ann.  332.  From 
rere  borrowed,  the  division  into 
f  holies,  the  holy  place  and  the 
m  which  came  the  Chancel,  the 
the  Porch,  Bqfui,  ro^s ,  and  Kip0i)|. 

ICabillon,  Museum  Italic,  torn.  ii. 
nt.  ad  Ordin.  Roman,  p.  zvi. 
ill  appear  to  have  been  ordinary 
tfl  distinguished  frf^m  tlie  prin- 
ihea,  now  called  cathedrals.    The 


term,  as  thus  used,  is  very  ancient  in 
Home,  and  appears  in  England  so  early  as 
787,  being  found  in  the  sixth  canon  of  the 
council  of  Calcuith.  Its  origin  is  not  certain- 
ly known.  TUulus  is  rea%  an  inscription : 
hence  the  inscription  over  our  Lord's  head, 
upon  the  cross,  is  called,  from  the  Latin, 
TiT?ios  by  St.  John.  Churches,  it  has  been 
thought,  were  called  tituli,  either  from  some 
inscription,  or  other  mark,  which  set  them 
apart  for  religion,  or  from  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  in  them ;  tombs  having  been  cus- 
tomajily  called  titulif  from  the  inscriptions 
upon  them.  (Bu  Cange,  in  voc.  Titul^  Li- 
scriptions,  it  seems  from  Ovid  {Metam,  ix. 
791),  were  common  in  temples. 

Dant  munera  templis  : 
Addunt  et  iitulum:   titulus  breve  carmen 
habebat. 

It  may  be  readily  therefore  supposed,  that 
titulus^  upon  the  principle  of  pars  pro  toto, 
might  be  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 
building,  and  so  used  in  common  speech  by 
the  ancient  Christians  for  their  churches, 
which  took  the  places  of  the  heathen 
temples,  and  were  ordered  very  much  in  the 
same  way  that  ther  had  been.  In  this  case, 
the  inscriptions  which  gave  rise  to  the  term 
were  either,  probably,  to  commemorate  some 
martyr,  or  for  some  other  pious  or  com- 
memorative object     8.] 
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other   reason   than  to  induce  opulent  persons  to  build  church^^/ 
Tlius,  in  this  particular,  tlie  true  religion  evidently  copied  after 
superstition.     For  the  ancient  nations  supposed  that  a  country  or 
province  would  be  the  more  prosperous  and  secure,  the  more  teinp/es, 
fanes,  and  chapels  were  there  erected  to  the  gods  and  heroes;  because 
the  gods  could  not  fail  to  sliow  themselves  patrons  and  defenders  of 
those  who  worshipped  and  honoured  them  with  so  much  zeal.  Tlie  same 
sentiment  prevailed  among  the  Christians.  They  supposed,  the  more 
temples  there  were  dedicated  to  Christy  to  his  servants  and  friends, 
tlie  more  certain  they  might  be  of  iissistance  from  Christ  and  his 
friends.     For  they  supposed  God,   Christy  and  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven,  equally  with  us  wretched  mortals,  to  be  delighted  and  cap- 
tivated with  extemtd  signs  and  expressions  of  respect. 

§  3.  The  Christian  worship  consisted  in  hymns,  prayers,  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  discourse  to  the  people,  and  finally,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  these  exercises  were  accompanied 
with  various  ceremonies  better  calculated  to  please  the  eye,  than  to 
excite  true  devotion.*  But  all  congregations  did  not,  by  any  means, 
follow  the  same  rule  and  standard.  Each  individual  bishop  according 
to  his  own  views,  and  jis  the  circiunstances  of  times,  places,  and 
j)ersons  suggested,  prescribed  to  his  own  flock  such  a  form  of  public 
worship  as  he  judged  best  Hence  that  variety  of  lUurgUa  which 
were  in  use  before  the  Roman  pontiff  arrogated  to  himself  supreme 
power  in  religious  matters,  and  persuaded  people  that  they  ought  to 
copy  after  the  principal  church,  the  common  mother  of  them  all,  as 
well  in  doctrine  as  in  their  modes  of  worship. 

§  4.  It  would  carry  me  too  far  if  I  should  run  over  all  the  parts  of 
public  worship :  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  a  few  observa- 
tions. The  prayers  fell  off  greatly  from  the  ancient  simplicity  and 
majesty,  a  considerable  degree  of  vain  inflation  being  admitted  into 
them.  Among  the  public  hymns,  the  psalms  which  David  composed 
were   now   received.^      Tlie  pubUc    discourses,   among  the  Greeks 


*  Just.  ITcnn.  Bofbmcr,  Jit  a  Ecchs.  Pro- 
1(stavf.  iii.  466,  &(•.  Bihliothtqur  Italique^ 
V.  166.  &c.  [Whoever  erected  to  any  god 
oitln-r  a  larger  or  a  smaller  temple,  had  the 
right  of  designating  the  prirsts  and  atten- 
dants on  the  altar  who  should  officiate  there. 
And  whoever  erected  a  Christian  temple, 
|>().*'.s«\s.swl  the  same  right  in  regard  to  those 
"wlio  should  minister  there.  This  induced 
many  persons  to  build  churches.  Schl.  — 
Justinian  f«)rmally  gave  a  legal  sanction 
to  this  prini'iple,  and  with  e^'ident  propriety. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  oj)ulence  to 

i>rovide  religious  instniction  for  i>overty. 
Uit  human  beings  want  external  induce- 
ments, even  to  dixehargr'  admitted  and  ob- 
vi<»us  duties.  To  give  men  the  patr<.)nage, 
under  episcopal  super\'ision,  of  churches 
founded  out  of  their  own  resources,  was  to 
t«*mpt  them  into  .'^uch  acts  of  judicious  piety 
by  fair  and  appropriate  means.     lis  opera- 


tion in  England  has  been  to  cover  the  whok 
country  vdxh.  ministers  and  hoii»«  of  fiOOD^ 
religion.  Such,  wo  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, was  the  object,  of  those  who  songb* 
founders  by  the  offer  of  patronage,  not  tht 
puerile  superstition  of  believing  that  hrt* 
venly  favour  might  be  won  by  a  eoitly 
display  of  a'al.     SJ] 

*  The  form  of  public  worship,  or  the  ft/wrtjf 
of  this  a^e,  may  be  very  well  learned  is 
general  from  Qyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cat^ritf*' 
xxii. ;  and  from  the  AnosioOc  Conttitutk^ 
whicli  are  falsely  ascnbed  to  Clemens  ^^ 
manus.  Thes<»  writers  are  carefuUy  en.Jiin'** 
and  interi»retod  by  Peter  le  Brun,  Ex^*^' 
Hon  litth'ole  it  kistt>rique  df  fa  Jlfrw*",  li.  ^ 
&c.  which  is  a  very  learned  work.  [^ 
also  Dr.  Emesti's  Antimuratvr.  p.  13,  &<• 

■  ileausobre,  Histoiredu  Manichiifme,^}- 
6 11,  &:c.     [They  were  sung  in  course,  <»» 
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lecially,  were  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  civil  eloquence ; 
d  were  better  adapted  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the  rude 
iltitude,  who  love  display,  than  to  amend  the  heart.  And  that 
folly  and  no  senseless  custom  might  be  omitted  in  their  public 
lemblies,  the  people  were  allowed  to  applaud  their  orators  as  had 
en  practised  in  forums  and  theatres — nay,  more  than  this,  they  were 
pected  to  clap.^  Who  would  suppose,  that  men  professing  to 
spise  vain-glory,  and  set  apart  for  instructing  others  in  the  empti- 
B8  of  all  human  things,  could  possibly  have  become  so  silly  ? 
§  5.  The  first  day  of  the  week^  on  which  Christians  were  accustomed 
meet  for  the  worship  of  God,  Conataiitine  required,  by  a  special 
r,  to  be  observed  more  sacredly  than  before.*  In  most  societies 
Christians,  five  festal  seasons  were  annually  observed ;  namely,  in 
imembrance  of  the  Saviour's  bvrth,  of  his  sufferings  and  death  for 
le  sins  of  men,  of  his  reaun^ectioUy  of  his  ascension  to  heaven,  and 
f  the  descent  of  t/ie  Holy  Ghost  upon  his  ministers.  Of  these,  the 
rarteen  days,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Ohnsfs  return  to  life,  were 
bserved  with  much  more  ceremony  than  the  rest,*  The  oriental 
Suistians  kept  the  memorial  of  the  Saviour's  birth  and  of  his 
'ti^pUsm  on  one  and  the  same  day,  namely,  the  sixth  day  of  January ; 
Bid  tliis  day  they  called  Epiphany.^  But  the  occidental  Christians 
(^Wtf  always  to  have  consecrated  the  25th  day  of  December  to  the 
Mmory  of  the  Saviour's  birth.  For  current  accounts  that  Julius  7. 
he  Roman  pontiff,  transferred  the  memorial  of  Christ's  birth  from 
ie  6th  of  January  to  the  25th  of  December,*  seem  to  me  very  ques- 
ianable.  That  unhappy  felicity  of  some  people  in  detecting  the 
Ifiid  bodies  of  holy  men,  increased  immensely  Coinineniorations  of 
4«  martyrs.  Devout  men  would  have  readily  consented  to  the 
nnltipUcation  of  festivals,  if  the  time  that  Christians  consumed  upon 
ten  had  been  employed  in  strengthening  a  holy  frame  of  mind, 
fcitmost  people  gave  it  up  rather  to  idleness,  pleasiu-e,  and  other 
ficea,  than  to  God.     It  is  well  known,  among  other  things,  what 


border.     Joh.  CaBsianns,  Institut.  1.  ii. 

•  %  4,  lib.  iii  c  3.  Yet  for  the  public 
VBhip  on  certain  occasions,  particular 
•bi  were  appointed  (AuguBtine,  on  Ps. 
i);  ind  it  lay  with  the  bishop  to  designate 
vet  psalms  he  would  have  sung.  Athana- 
^  ipolcg.  ii.     Augustine  on  Ps.  cxxxviii. 

'  mn.  BemlL  Ferrarius,  de  Veierum  Ac- 
^^mationibus  ft  JPfausUf  p.  66. 

*  Jt.  God*-fpoi,  Notes  to  the  Codex  Theo- 
*.l  185.  [See  Eu8ebius,W^  Vita  Constan- 
mT.  18,  19.  20,  23.      Sozomen,  H.  K  i. 

■  The  principal  laws  of  Constantinc  and 

■  inccessors,  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  day 
td  the  other  festivals,  are  collected  in  the 
^Jvstin.  lib.  iii.  tit,  xii.  leg.  1 — 1 1.  The 
ttfit  day  and  the  other  festivals  wore 
i«d  on  the  same  leveL  On  them  all,  the 
uts  of  justice  and  the  public  offices  wore 
be  dosed,  except  in  certain  urgent  cases. 


Constantine,  in  321,  required  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cities  and  all  mechanics  to  suspend 
their  business  on  the  Lord's  day ;  but  he 
allowed  such  as  resided  in  the  country  full 
liberty  to  pursue  their  agriculture ;  because 
it  was  supposed  necessary  for  them  to  sow 
their  fields  and  prop  their  vines,  when  the 
woather  and  the  season  best  suited.  The 
emperor  Leo,  however,  in  469,  thought 
agriculture  required  no  exception;  and 
tliorefore  he  included  farmers  under  the 
same  prohibition  with  mechanics.  See  Imp. 
Leonis  NoiMiitgy  constitut  54.     7>.] 

■  Godefroi,  Notes  on  the  Codex  Theodos, 
i.  143. 

*  See  Beausobre,  HistoireduManiMisme, 
ii.  693,  &c. 

*  See  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Bihlioth.  Orirvf. 
C/em€7it.  Vaticana,  ii.  164.  Alph.  du  Vig- 
nolos,  Dissert,  in  the  Bibliothiqice  Gtrnum, 
ii.  29. 
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opporfcunitied  of  sinning  were  offered  to  the  licentiouB,  by  the 
as  they  were  called,  of  Easter  and  yfhiiBwnXidi^ 

§  6.  Scarcely  anything  wa£  thought  more  effectual  to  re[ 
snares  of  evil  spirits,  and  appease  the  Deity,  than  fastimg.  I 
is  easy  to  discover,  why  the  rulers  of  the  church  ordained  1 
express  laws,  and  commanded  that  as  a  necessary  duty,  wh 
before  left  at  discretion.  The  Quxtdragesimal  foLstj  as  it  was 
was  considered  more  sacred  than  all  the  rest;  though  it  wai 
yet  fixed  to  a  determinate  number  of  days.'  But  it  she 
remembered,  that  the  fasts  of  this  age  differed  much  fron 
observed  by  Christians  in  preceding  ages.  Anciently,  tho 
undertook  to  observe  a  fiEisty  abstained  altogether  from  lb 
drink ;  in  this  age  many  deemed  it  sufficient  merely  to  omit 
of  flesh  and  wine  ;^  and  this  opinion  afterwards  generally  p: 
among  the  Latins. 

§  7.  For  the  more  convenient  administration  of  hapHsva^ 
fonts,  or  baptisteria^^  were  erected  in  the  vestibules  of  the  t 
The  sacred  rite  itself  was  administered,  by  the  light  of  wax 
on  the  pervigilium^  as  they  called  it,  of  Easter  and  Whits 
The  bishop  officiated,  and  presbyters  whom  he  had  commisaic 


'  [Or  the  nocturnal  meetings^  held  on  the 
nights  preceding  the  Paschal  and  Pentecostal 
festiTals.     TV.] 

•  [Or  Lent,  TV. — Lent  is  a  word  of 
Saxon  origin,  and  properly  means  the  Spring, 
The  Lent  fast  is,  therefore,  mere^  the 
Spring  fast,  and  was  so  called  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  distingaish  it  from  the  fasts 
of  other  seasons.     S.'j 

'  Joh.'D2ali^fdeJe;uniiset  Quadragesima, 
lib.  iT.  [The  Quadragesimal  fast  was  at 
first  of  only  forty  hours ;  afterwards  it  was 
extended  to  sereral  days;  and  at  last 
settled  at  thirty-six.  In  the  oriental 
churches.  Lent  commenced  with  the  seventh 
week  before  Easter,  because  two  days  in 
each  week  they  suspended  the  fast ;  but  in 
the  western  churches,  it  commenced  with 
the  sixth  week,  because  they  fiisted  on  the 
Sundays.  Finally,  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
the  sixth  century,  or,  as  others  say,  Gregory 
n.  in  the  eighth,  added  four  days,  so  as  to 
make  it  fuU  forty  days.  In  the  fourth 
centuiy,  however,  the  lient  Fast  was  in  a 
degree  optional;  and  the  people  were  ex- 
horted, with  entreaties,  to  its  obserrance. 
See  Baumgarten's  Erlduterung  der  Christ- 
lichen  Alterthum,  p.  329,  &c     Schl.^ 

•  See  Joh.  Barbeyrac,  ds  la  Morale  dea 
PheSy  p.  250,  &c. 

•  [The  Baptisteries  were  properly  build- 
ings adjacent  to  the  churches  in  which  the 
catechumens  were  instructed,  and  were  a  sort 
of  cisterns,  into  which  water  whs  let  at  the 
time  of  baptism,  and  in  which  the  candi- 
dates were  baptized  by  immersion.  See 
Baumgarten's  Erlduterung  der  ChrisUichen 


Alterthmm,  p.  388.  Schl,^8ee 
Robertson's  History  of  Baptism 
p.  67—73,  ed.  Benedict,  1817.  7 
'  [This  must  be  taken  as  applyi 
the  church  of  Rome.  Li  the  eastei 
in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  b^ 
also  administered  at  the  preat  n 
tival  of  Iheophania,  that  is,  on  J 
This  day  was  esteemed  extreme 
priate  for  baptism,  anciently  in 
because  it  passed,  not  only  for  that 
our  Lord  was  bom,  but  also  foi 
which  he  was  baptized,  and  heno 
as  God  by  the  risible  descent  upc 
the  Holy  Ghost  It  appears  by 
teenth  canon  of  a  synod  holden  ^ 
Patrick,  that  baptism  was  admim 
Ireland  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide^ 
Epiphany,  or  Theophany,  in  orif 
guage.  Augustine,  the  first  arch 
Canterbury,  baptized  more  than  IC 
sons,  in  one  Christmas  season.  ( 
niteUe  Dominicm  nativitatis.)  1 
pope  Gregory  I.  who  tells  us  this, 
30,  say  anything  against  it  Of  « 
not  meant,  that  all  these  numl 
baptized  in  a  single  ere,  or  a  ni 
Baptism  was  not,  in  &ct,  abeol 
stricted  to  such  narrow  limits,  bat 
spread,  consistently  with  preoedenti 
whole  octaves  of  Easter,  or  other 
besides  the  three  great  feetivalA. 
cniment  was  also  administered, 
places,  on  the  feast  of  St  John  Um 
See  Dallseus,  De  CulUbus  BeUgiom 
rum,  p.  15.  Suicer,  in  tor.'Evi^dMia 
Coes.  Conce,  ▼.  1307.  Spelauui,  Cm 
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hat  pnrpoee.  In  some  places,  salt^  a  symbol  of  purity  and  wisdom, 
ras  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  baptized :  and  eveiywhere  a  double 
oointing  was  used,  the  first  before,  and  the  other  after  the  baptism. 
iter  being  baptized,  the  parties  wore  white  gowns  in  public  during 
svem  days.  The  other  rites,  which  were  either  of  temporary  dura- 
01I9  or  confined  to  certain  countries,  are  here  omitted. 
§  8.  The  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  catechumens  were  the 
ime  in  this  century  as  the  preceding.  That  the  LorcCs  Supper 
B8  adnodnistered  twice  or  three  times  a  week  (though  in  some  places 
nfy  on  Sunday)  to  all  who  assembled  for  the  worship  of  Grod, 
ppears  from  innumerable  testimonies.  It  was  also  administered  at 
iie  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  and  at  funerals ;  whence  arose,  after- 
ruds,  the  Tnassea  in  honour  of  the  saints,  and  for  the  dead.  The 
mad  and  wine  were  now  everywhere  elevated,  before  distribution,  so 
hat  they  might  be  seen  by  the  people,  and  be  viewed  with  reverence ; 
md  hence  arose,  not  long  after,  the  adorcUion  of  the  symbols. 
neither  catechumens,  nor  jmiitents,  nor  those  who  were  supposed  to 
be  under  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  this 
acred  ordinance ;  nor  did  the  sacred  orators,  in  their  public  dis- 
esuBes,  venture  to  speak  openly  and  plainly  concerning  the  true 
uture  of  it.  The  origin  of  this  custom  was  not  very  honourable,  as 
Wm  been  stated  before ;  yet  many  gave  an  honourable  reason  for  it, 
bj  Baying,  that  this  concealment  might  awaken  eagerness  in  the 
nUckwmens  to  penetrate  early  into  these  mysteries. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBESIES. 

1 1  BemaiiiB  of  the  former  sects —  §  2,  3.  Origin  of  the  Donatist  cODtroTersy  —  §  4. 
Hiitoiy  of  the  Donatists  —  {  6,  6.  Origin  of  the  Circumcelliones  —  §  7.  State  of  the 
l^Otttists  under  the  emperors  Julian  and  GraUan  —  §  8.  Their  principal  crime  —  §  9. 
%t  doetzine  d  this  age  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity  —  §  10.  The  rise  of  Arianism— > 
i  U.  Its  progress  —  {12.  The  Nicene  council —  §13.  History  of  Arianism  after  that 
enuicil— {  14.  nnder  the  sons  of  Constantino — §  15.  under  Julian,  Jovian,  &c  — 
1 16.  Sects  among  the  Arians  —  §  17.  Heresy  of  ApoUinaris  —  §  18.  Marcellos  of 
ingrn  —  }  19.  Heresy  of  Photinus  —  §  20.  That  of  Macedonius.  The  council  of 
OoBstentinople  —  S  21,  22.  The  Priscillianists  —  §  23.  The  minor  sects.  Audseus  — 
|S4,  25.  MewsalianH,  or  Euchites. 


jf  1.  The  seeds  and  remains  of  those  sects  which  were  conspicuous 
•^the  preceding  centuries  continued  in  this,  especially  in  the  East; 
te  did  they  cease  to  make  some  proselytes  notwithstanding  the 
(bardity  of  their  opinions.  The  Manicliaian  faction  beyond  others, 
^  by  its  very  turpitude,  ensnared  many ;  and  often  persons  of  good 
aknts  also,  as  appears  by  the  example  of  Augustine.  This  wide- 
preading  pestilence,  the  most  respectable  doctors  of  the  age,  and 
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amoDg  them  Avgustine^  when  recovered  from  his  in&tuation,  made 
efforts  to  arrest ;  some,  indeed,  with  more  learning  and  discrimination, 
and  others  with  less,  but  none  of  them  without  some  success.  The 
disease,  however,  could  not  be  wholly  extirpated,  either  by  books  or 
})y  severe  laws,*  but  after  remaining  latent  for  a  time,  and  when  most 
people  supposed  it  extinct,  it  would  break  out  again  with  greater 
violence.  For  the  Manicha?ans,  to  avoid  the  severity  of  the  laws, 
assumed  successively  various  names,  as  JincratiteSj  Apotactic8,  Sacoh 
phorl^  IlydrojparastatxVy  Solitaries,  and  others :  under  these  names 
they  often  hiy  concealed  for  a  time ;  but  not  long,  for  the  vigilance 
of  their  enemies  would  find  them  out,* 

§  2.  But  the  state  had  little  to  fear  from  these  people,  whose 
energies  were  gradually  impaired  and  oppressed,  in  the  Romian 
empire,  by  penal  hiws  and  persecutions.  A  much  more  threatening 
storm  arose  in  Africa,  which,  tliough  small  in  its  commencement,  kept 
both  the  church  and  the  state  in  commotion  for  more  than  a  centuiy. 
Mefisuriu^,  the  bishop  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  dying  in  the  year  311, 
the  majority  of  the  people  and  of  the  clergy  elected  Ctccilian,  the 
archdeacon,  in  his  place;  and  he  was  consecrated  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  the  bishops  of  Numidia,  by  the  bishops  of  Afiici 
alone.^  The  Numidian  bishops,  who,  according  to  custom,  should 
have  been  present  at  the  consecration,  took  it  very  ill  that  they  were 
excluded  from  this  ceremony;  and  therefore,  having  assembled  sfc 
Carthage,  they  summoned  Cteciiiun  to  appear  before  them.  Thi 
feelings  of  these  excited  bishops  were  still  more  inflamed,  by  tto 
efforts  of  certain  presbyters  of  Carthage,  especially  Botrus  and 
CelesiuSy  the  competitors  of  Ca'cUUin;  and  by  an  opulent  IbiSj 
named  Lucilla^  who  was  imfriendly  to  Ca'cilian  (by  whom  she  had 
been  ro])roved  for  her  superstition),  and  who  distributed  large  sunn 
of  money  among  those  Xumidians,  that  they  might  vigorously  oppose 
the  new  bishop.  Therefore,  when  Ccvcilian  refused  to  appear  befijrt 
the  tribunal  of  these  bishops,  seventy  in  number,  and  headed  \Jf 
Secumlvs^  bishop  of  Tigisis,  they  proceeded,  with  the  approbation  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Carthage,  to  pronounce 
Civcilian  unworthy  of  his  olhce ;  and  then  created  Majorinws,  his 
deacon,  bishop  of  Carthage.  Hence  the  Carthaginian  chiu'ch  wis 
divided  into  two  factions,  headed  by  the  two  bishops  Ccecilian  and 
Majorinifs, 

§  3.  The  Numidians  stated  two  grounds  of  their  sentence  againit 

very  fully  enumerated  by  Walch,  J3W.  Ktt^ 
i.  808,  &c.     SchL] 

'  Seo  the  law  of  Theodosius,  in  the  Coin 
Tfuodos.  vi  134,  136—138.  [»7«^M- 
ConthufiUf  from  their  condemning  bm^ 
riujre  ;  aroraxrifroi,  sit  apart^  or  coDpecnlid 
to  (fOil  ;  aoKKOipSpoi,  urarers  of  tacitkth't 
v^ponapaardrcu,  prtsf^tttTt  of  ttaUr^  fro* 
their  using  water  only  in  the  oueharist  tf\ 

*  [Proper,  or  the  province  of  which  Ol^ 
thage  M'as  the  capital     TV.] 


'  See  in  the  Codfx  TTifodnsianus,  torn.  vi. 
pt.  i.  tni.  Kitt<T,  various  and  jHculiarly 
scv«re  laws  of  the  omjxTors  agaiui^t  tin*  Ma- 
nichreans.  In  the  year  372,  Valentinian 
Heuior  forha»le  their  holding  niettings,  and 
laid  their  preachers  under  hea\-y  pK^naltie4>, 
p.  126.  In  the  year  381,  Tlm)dosius  the 
(rn'at  pnmounoed  th«-m  infamous,  and  de- 
priveil  them  of  all  the  rights*  of  citizens, 
p.  133.  .S<»e  otlii-r  laws  even  more  s«vrre 
than  tluH*'.  p.  137.  138,  170.  &c.  [The 
writers  who  confuted  the  Manichuoans  are 
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.  L  That  the  principal  bishop  concerned  in  his  consecra* 
ix  of  Aptunga^  was  a  traditor;  that  is,  that  during  tlie 
on  of  Diocletian,  he  had  delivered  up  the  sacred  books  to 
ifcrates  to  be  burned ;  and,  therefore,  that  he  was  an  apostate 
iat,  and  of  course  could  not  impart  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
op.  II.  That  Ccecilian  himself,  when  a  deacon,  had  been 
rted  and  cruel  to  the  witnesses  for  Chi-ist,  or  the  viaHyrSy 
le  Diocletian  persecution;  and  liad  forbidden  food  to  be 
)  them  in  prison.  To  these  two  causes  they  added  the  con- 
)f  Cwcilianj  who  being  summoned  to  a  trial  before  them, 

0  appear.  Among  these  Numidian  bishops,  no  one  was 
ent  and  violent  than  Donatits^  the  bisliop  of  Casce  Nicfroe ; 
ys  most  writers  suppose,  the  whole  party  opposed  to  CcecUiari 

1  him  called  Doiiatiata :  though  there  are  tliose  who  think 
!  was  derived  from  the  other  Donatus,  wliom  the  Donatists 

Great  J  In  a  very  short  time  this  controversy  was  diffused 
whole,  not  only  of  Numidia,  but  even  of  Africa ;  and  most 
ies  had  two  bisliops,  one  taking  sides  with  Ccecilian^  and  the 
b  Majorinus. 

16  Donatists,  having  brought  this  controversy  before  Coii^ 
the  Great,  in  the  year  313,  the  emperor  committed  the 
ion  of  it  to  Melchiades,  the  Koman  bishop,  with  whom,  as 
he  joined  three  bishops  from  Gaul.  In  this  court  Ca^cilian 
itted  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him ;  but  the  allegations 
?elix  of  Aptunga,  who  had  consecrated  him,  were  not 
.  The  emperor,  therefore,  in  the  year  314,  committed  the 
Felix  to  the  separate  examination  of  jElian^  his  proconsul 
a,  by  whom   Felix  was  pronounced  innocent.      But  the 

raised  many  exceptions  against  the  decisions  of  Melchicules 
in;  and,  especially,  they  objected  to  the  small  number  of 
rho  were  joined  with  Afelchiiuks  as  judges.  They  said,  a 
Bcision  of  seventy  venerable  bishops  of  Numidia,  ought 
dly  to  have  more  weight  than  a  decree  of  only  nineteen 
-the   number   present   at   Kome'  —  and   those   but    little 

>oiuitist  cont<>8ts.  two  poreons  of  dox.     Finally,  ihoy  were*  called  (Monfcnscs) 

f  BonatuM  distinguished  thr'm-  Mountaineers  (a  name  which  they  l»ore  only 

)nc  was  a  Numidian,  and  bishop  at  Rome  f where  they  wen*  oblij^i»d  to  hoUl 

?ra ;  the  other  was  the  second  tlieir  services  in  a  cavern  on  a  hill  outsido 

Donatists,  KuceeeiliHl Majorinus  the  city],  or  bei^ause  they  resembled   the 

'  Carthage,  and  on  account  of  Montanisfs),  also  Campita,  and  Hupitm  [or 

and  virtues,  was  honoured  by  liupitani-y — because  they  assembled  on  the 

s  with  the  title  of  Great.     The  plains,  and  among  the  clefta  of  the  rocks], 

e    rais^nl    the   qu^'tition.   From  iichl.'\ 

¥f  men  did  the  Domitists  derive  *  V  The  Emptor,  in  his  letters  to  Mel- 

P     Ar^meuts   of  alx>ut   equal  chiades,  named  no  more  than  three  pn-lates, 

J  be  adduce<l  on  both  sides  of  viz.  Matemus,  Rheticius,  and  Alarinus,  bi- 

rtant  qu<*stion.     I  should  think  shops  of  Cologne.  Autun,  and  ^Vrles,  to  sit 

»  derive* I  from  both.     [At  the  with  him  as  judges  of  this  controversy  ;  but 

mt  of    the  K'hism,   they   were  aftrrwards   he  orderiKl   seven  more  to   be 

Majorini)  the  Parti/  of  Ma-  nddinl  to  the  number,  and  as  many  as  could 

arwards,   thmatians  and  Dona-  soon  and  conveniently  assemble ;   so   that 

1  they  would  not  allow  of  this  tln-y  were  at  last  nineteen  in  alL'     Macl.\ 

was  given  them  by  the  ortlio- 
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aoqiiainted  with  the  transtoctions  in  Africa.  To  quiet  these  murmurey 
the  emperor,  in  the  year  314,  appointed  a  much  larger  tribunal  to 
inoet  at  Aries,  composed  of  bishops  from  the  provinces  of  Italy,  Oaul, 
(iormany,  and  Spain.  Here  again  the  Donatists  lost  their  cause,  and 
a])])eide(l  to  a  trial  before  tlie  emperor  himself.  He  did  not  reject 
Die  appeal,  but  in  the  year  31 G,  examined  the  cause  at  jVIilan,  the 
]):n'tLeH  brin;^  present  l>efore  him.  His  decision  also  was  against  the 
DoiKitistn;^  and  this  contumacious  party  now  cast  reproaches  on  the 
L'lnperor  himself;  and  complained  that  Hodius,  the  bishop  of  Cor- 
duba,  who  was  the  friend  both  of  the  emperor  and  CiXcUianf  had 
I'ornipted  the  mind  of  the  former  to  give  an  unrighteous  decision. 
I'liis  movud  the  emperor's  indignation,  and  he  now  (in  the  year  316) 
ordered  their  temples  to  be  taken  from  them  in  Africa,  and  the  sedi- 
tious bishops  to  be  banished;  and  some  of  them  also  —  perhaps  for 
the  lieentiousness  of  their  ton;^ues  and  pens  —  he  caused  to  be  put 
to  (leatli.  Henee  arose  violent  commotions  and  tumults  in  A&ica; 
for  the  Donatist  party  was  very  numerous  and  powerful;  and  the 
*'in])eror  in  vain  strove  to  allay  these  tumidts  by  his  envoys. 

§  o.  Among  these  formidable  commotions,  unquestionably  sprang 
u]>  tliose  wlio  are  called  Circumcellioiies,^  a  body,  furious,  headlong, 
sanguinary,  collected  from  the  rude  country  populace.  These  men, 
siding  witli  the  Donatists,  defended  their  cause  by  force  of  arms,  and 
nmmiiig  through  Africa,  filled  the  province  with  slaughter,  rapine, 
and  conflagration,  committing  the  most  atrocious  crimes  against  the 
adverse  party.  This  mad  throng,  wliich  disregarded  death  and  eveiy 
evil,  nay,  faced  death,  when  there  wjis  occiision,  with  the  greatest 
hohhu'ss,  brought  extreme  odium  upon  the  Donatists;  and  3^  it 
docs  not  appear,  from  any  competent  evidence,  that  the  Donatist 
bishops,  and  especially  those  possessed  of  any  measiu'e  of  good  sense 

'  No   proofs   couM   ho  moit»  cloar  than  of  Homo,  no  dornior  decision,  was  here  cow 

th<iM' ailonlrd  by  tliis  wlmlr  c'<)ntr»>vt'n>y,  of  thought  of.     So   the   ecclosiastical  lav  cf 

llic  HiijTi-maoy  of  tht-  I'mpt-i-or's  iv>w«r  in  Africa,  in  that  age,  had  no  article  rMpectiif 

mattiTs  of  ri'lijiioii.     It  i><  olivitm.s  that  no  the  authority  of  the  popt*.     On  the  contrvyt 

{uTSDii  in  that   age  eoiioriviti  of  a  single  from  the  commencement  tiU  the  final  w^ 

Mjjn«'ni(*  jinlge  over  the  whoh-  chiin.*h  ap-  jiigation  of  the  Donatists,  we  eveiywhiw 

jinintod  by  Clirist  himself.    The  ooiiveiitions  mert  with  the  emperor,  imperial  tHak,iB- 

at  linme  aiul  Aries  urv  comnidiily   niUed  p<Tial  commissioners,  imperial  lawn,  impfflal 

nitonih;    hut  whoever  views  tliem  impir-  punishments,  imperial  executive  ofBcei^  iB 

tially  will  pi-reiive  that  thi'y  wiTi'  not  pro-  in  full  oj^tTation.'     &hIA 
jurly  cotniii/»',  hut  either  coiirfs  held  by         '  [They  were  called  Vircumcellionn (^ 

s|»«rial  jiulp'H  appointed  ])y  the  emiK'iwr;  <7ra;{^<f),  or  by  contraction,  C<rvY/fcm««;froa 

or,    to   spcMk   in   the   hmguagc  of  modem  the  (rt-Z/t?)  cottages  oi  i\ie  pt^sants^  amud 

linii's.  by  Coat mifM rim.     JTo  this  opinion  which  they  hovertnl,  hanng  no  fixed  I** 

\h\  W;il.h  sub^^■^ibt^s  Hint.  Kttc  iv.  343,  dr-nce.     They  styled  themselves  Agifludi^ 

6,e..  wluM'e   he   kivh  :  'The  whole   history  (r«>w///<//a/»/«),  prtt«'nding  that  they  weft  ow 

spi;iks  out  loudly,  t]i:it  in  settling  this  con-  biiting  and  vunqiiishing  the  deriL    VTalA 

ti-ox  trsy  and  i^'^toring  peac«'.  the  bishop  of  I.e.  p.  157,  thinks  it  cannot  bo  proved  tW 

J\«.«nii'  did  nothing,  ami  the  em[MTor  tveiy-  tlie  CircumctHionvs  api.H'aivd  on  the  atiP 

tliinL'.     In  the  nuniirous  trauwietions,  the  In-fort^  tht*  time  of  Coustans.      &V.  — « 

bi.-.hi>j>  MeK'iiisides  appears  only  onc<',  and  has  been  thought  that  t hi*  Donatists  ro|tt* 

thrn  not  :s.-»  supivme  head  of  tin.' church,  but  si'ut  a  natiev  religious  movement  agwn* 

iiK  rrly    as     the     rnipiTors    romminftiKnur,  the  liiitin-speaking  churcht'S  on  the  aan^ 

I  harmed  with  the  exfcnt ion  of ///i? commands.  l)«-bary,  ^W/*  of  Ifcstdtuce  in   Spain  a^ 

No  pa]xil  onlinau«'(',  no  app<'al  to  the  court  Alyiirs  (London,  1851),  p.  344.     ai.] 
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[ion,  approved  or  instigated  their  proceedings.  The  storm 
ig  to  increase,  and  seeming  to  threaten  a  civil  war, 
iney  after  attempting  a  reconciliation  without  effect,  at  the 
n  of  the  prefects  of  Africa,  repealed  the  laws  against  the 
,■  and  gave  the  African  people  full  liberty  to  follow  either 
itending  parties,  as  they  liked  best.' 
iter  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Grreat,  his  son  Constans, 

Africa  had  fallen,  in  the  year  348,  sent  into  that  country 
9  and  Paulus,  as  his  lieutenants,  to  heal  this  deplorable 
ind  to  persuade  the  Donatists  to  reconciliation  with  the 
But  the  chief  Donatist  bishop,  Donatus,  whom  this  sect 
kted  the  Grreat,  strenuously  opposed  a  reconciliation ;  and  the 
lops  followed  his  example.  The  Circumcelliones  also  con- 
liously,  with  slaughter  and  arms,  for  the  party  which  they 
used.  After  Macanua  had  vanquished  these  in  battle  at 
he  no  longer  recommended,  but  commanded  peace  and 
tion.  A  few  Donatists  obeyed ;  the  majority  either  fled,  or 
into  banishment,  among  whom  was  Donatus  the  Great ;  and 
[ered  the  severest  punishments.  In  this  persecution  of  the 
,  which  lasted  thirteen  years,  many  things  were  done,  as  tlie 

themselves  concede,*  which  no  upright,  impartial,  and 
lerson  can  well  say  were  righteous  and  just.  And  hence  the 
\  complaints  made  by  the  Donatists  of  the  cruelty  of  their 

ifiaTi,  on  his  accession  to  the  government  of  the  empire, 
the  Donatists,  in  the  year  362,  to  return  to  their  country,  and 
ir  former  Uberty.  After  their  return  they  drew,  in  a  short 
greater  part  of  Africa  into  their  communion.®  Qratian 
ndeed  some  laws  against   them;   and   especially  in   377, 

1.     2V.]  the  permission  of  Julian,  they  demanded 

onatists  now  became  very  nu-  of  th<»  orthodox  the  restonition  of  their 

ig^ut  Africa.    In  some  iilaers  chunrhes.     And  as  they  were  not  willing  to 

ire  numerous  than  the  Catholiea.  give  them  up,  and  as  little  eould  Ik*  expi*et«Hi 

of  their  councils  consisted  of  from  the  cinl  authorities,  the  Donatints  felt 

270  bishops.     See  Augustine,  justified    in    dejx'nding    upon    their    own 

.1  strength.      Most  unhappy  proeeediiigs  cn- 

ft^     TV.]  sued,  which  have  brought  lasting  disgrace 

sre  give  a  quotation  from  Opta-  upon  the  Donatists.     Bloodslu^l,  niercih'ss 

u^  whom  none  will  refuse  as  a  denial  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  violation  of 

Schismate  Donatistor.  lib.  iii.  females,  in  a  word,  the  worst  exeessi's  of 

L  Du  Pin :  *  Ab  Operariis  uni-  an  oppressed  piirty  which,  after  long  eon- 

mperial  legates  Macarius  and  tinueil  sufferings  felt  itself  authorised  to 

olta  quidam  aspero  gesta  sunt,  take  unsparing  revenge,  attended  the  rc- 

omnes  Episcopi  cum  clericis  storation  of  the  Donatists ;  and  by  crafb 

rent  mortui :  qui  fortiort^s  fue-  and  violence  must  their  churches  be  built 

t  longe  relegati  simt.'   Through  up.      The  orthotlox  made  resistance,  and 

ook,  Optatus  is  at  much  pains  would  not  tamely  suffer  abuse.     And  hence 

for  this  severity,  the  blame  of  arose  those  tumultuous  scenes  which   tlie 

uts  upon  the  Donatists.     Yet  magistrates  report*^!  to  the  court ;  and  very 

dinemble,  that  all  of  it  cannot  probably,  had  Julian  lived  a  little  lonc<'r, 

IB  be  approvcil  or  justified.  persecuting  hiws  would  have  bi»en   issued 

Coiiatio  Carthagm,  did  tcrti<p,  by  the  government.    Si>e  W;dch,  HiM.  Krfj, 

^  end  of  Optatus,  p.  315.  iv.  175.     Schi.] 
the  Donatists  ri-turned,  under 

u  2 
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commanded  all  their  temples  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  all  their 
asseinhliert,  r.vrn  in  tlie  fields  and  private  houses,  to  be  broken  up.* 
lint  tht;  fury  of  tlie  Circiuncellioiies,  who  were  the  soldiery  of  the 
Donatists,  and  the  fear  of  producing  int^tine  war,  prevented,  no 
dou])t,  the  vi^or()U<«  execution  of  these  laws;  for  it  appears  that  in 
the  roncliision  of  this  centur}'  the  Donatbt  community  in  Africa  was 
so  extensive  a.s  to  have  more  than  four  hundred  bishops.  As  the 
(•♦•ntnry  drew  to  a  close,  however,  two  things  impaired  not  a  little  the 
enc'r;^es  of  this  very  flourishing  community.  The  one  was  a  great 
schism  that  arose  in  it,  occasioned  by  one  Mtiximinus  i^  than  which 
nothing  couhl  more  aid  the  Catholics  in  opposing  the  Donatists.  The 
oth«r  W5LS  the  zt'al  agjiinst  them  o{  Anfjustine,  first  a  presbyter,  and 
then  liisliop  of  Hippo.  For  he  assailed  them  most  vigorously,  by  his 
writings,  (liscourses,  conferences,  advice,  admonitions,  and  by  con- 
ventions ;  and  !is  his  talents  were  such  as  command  attention  eveiy- 
wh(.*n>,  he  rr>used  iigainst  tliem,  not  only  Africa,  but  all  Christendom 
h<*si(h'S,  including  the  coiurt  itself.' 

§  8.  The  Donatists  were  sound  in  doctrine,  as  their  adversaries 
admit ;  nor  were  their  lives  censurable,  if  we  except  the  enormities  of 
tin*  Ciroiimc('HionP8^  which  were  detested  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Donatists.     Their  fault  was,  that  they  considered  the  African  church 
to  have  fallen  from  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  true  church,  and  to 
})(r  without  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  its  adherence  to  Cceciliaii, 
on  account  of  that  man's  offences,  and  those  of  his  eonsecrator,  Fdix 
of  Aptunga.     All  other  churches  likewise,  which  were  associated  and 
connected  with  this  in  Africa,  they  looked  upon  as  defiled  and  polluted. 
For  their  o>vn  V)0(ly,  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  its  bishops,  they 
(tlainied  exclusively  the  name  of  a  true,  pure,  and  holy  church;  nor, 
in  coustHjuencc  of  thes(^  opinions,  woidd  they  hold  any  communiiA 
with  other  churches,  for  fear  of  contracting  some  defilement.    This 
error  1(m1  Iheni  to  maintain  that  the  sacred  rites  and  administratioos 
of  Christians  who  disagreed  \nt\i  them  were  destitute  of  all  efficacy. 
i[<?nc(^  th<*y  not  only  re-})aptized  such  as  came  over  to  them  fironi 
other  societies,  but  also  excluded  from  the  sacred  office,  or  reordained 
8U!h  ministers  (►f  religion  as  joined  their  community.    This  pestilence 
scarc-ely  ext tended  beyond  Africa;  for  the  few  small  congregations 
which  the  Donatists  formed  in  Spain  and  Italy,  had  no  permanence, 
])ut  were  soon  broken  up.* 


'  I  (W/,r  llifofJoH.  1.  ii.  No  sanot.  Bapt. 
itorrtiir.     Sthl] 

^  [Oil  this  siiiism  amoiip^  tln^  Donatists^ 
an<l  dtluTs  fif  li'«is  ma<^iiifiiili'.  8«'o  Walcli, 
J/tfif.  K'fj.  iv.  2r)S  -  -267.     *Si///.] 

•  (A  full  catalojiiio  of  fho  writinpH  of 
An}jii»^tiiic  a;.'aiM.st  llu»  Donatists  is  given 
l<y  WaK'h,  ///.sy.  A'//.',  iv.  "251,  &c.,  and  of 
Ills  other  <-tli)r1s  :iirainf*t  thrni,  an  account 
is  p:iv«'n,  il)i«l.  ]».  ISl.  &c.  *Si7//.  Auprustinc's 
tr<:itnnMit  of  the  Donatists  has  lM?en  niado 
the  (iniun<ls  of  a  ehapji'  against  him,  of 
first  wanctioning  tlie  liorriil  principle,  that 


ILntirs  arr  to  fte  ptmUhed  mth  tttuftrd 
puniifhm*nfs  and  thath.  Ci.  Ep.  48.  •^ 
Vincent,  and  Ep.  60,  ad  Bonifao.  ore  W 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  orthodox  vflv 
comi.>olleil  in  self-defoncc  to  inroke  the 
cxiHtin^  laws  ag:iinst  the  Donatists,  vA 
that  Auq^ustinc  intorfer<*d  to  pppvi»nt  th* 
cxtn-nie  sevcritii^  sanctioiie<l  by  the  i» 
}WTial  edicts.  See  Rol>ert8on,  Ck  H.ui,i 
370,  371.     Ed.} 

*  A  niop*>  full  nocouut  of  the  Donatists  iJ 
piven  by  Hen.  Valosius,  Dins,  df  Sckita^^f 
Donatiatarum^  which  is  subjoined  ic  bi^ 
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ot  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  Donatist  controversy, 
(  year  3179  another  storm  arose  in  Egypt,  more  pernicious 
reater  consequence,  which  spread  its  ravages  over  the  whole 
world.  The  groimd  of  this  contest  was  the  doctrine  of 
wms  in  the  Godhead;  a  doctrine  which,  during  the  three 
I  centuries,  had  not  been  in  all  respects  defined.  It  had, 
ften  been  decided,  in  opposition  to  the  Sabellians  and  others, 
e  is  a  real  diflference  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
een  them  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or,  as  we  commonly  express 
tiere  are  three  distinct  persons  in  the  Godhead.  But  the 
elations  of  these  persons,  and  the  nature  of  the  difference 
them,  had  not  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  therefore 
lad  been  decreed  by  the  church  on  these  points.  Mucli  less 
5  any  prescribed  phraseology  which  it  was  necessary  to  use 
jaking  on  this  mystery.  The  doctors,  therefore,  explained 
>ct  in  diflferent  ways,  and  gave  various  representations  of  the 
{  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  without  oflFence 
en.  In  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  coimtries,  the  greater 
,  in  this  article  as  well  as  others,  followed  the  opinions  of 
rho  had  tauglit  that  the  Smi  is  in  Ood,  what  reason  is  in 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  nothing  else  than  the  divine  enertjy 
of  actilxg  and  working ;  which  opinion,  if  it  be  not  cau- 
ated,  may  lead,  among  other  difficulties,  to  the  subversion 
al  distinction  between  the  divine  persons,  or  in  other  words 
ianism. 

ilexander^  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  —  it  is  uncertain  on 
asion  —  expressed  himself  rather  freely  on  this  subject  in  a 
)f  his  presbyters ;  and  maintained,  among  other  things,  that 
possesses  not  only  the  same  dignity  as  the  Father,  but  also 
essence,^  But  Ariusy  one  of  the  presbyters,  a  man  of  an  acute 
1  fluent,  influenced  perhaps  by  ill-will  towards  his  bishop,*  at 
xi  the  truth  oi  Alexander'' a  positions,  on  the  groimd  that  they 
d  to  the  Sabellian  errors,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the 


kisebias*  H.  E.:  by  Tho8.  Ittij?, 
natUimi ;  in  an  appendix  to  his 
rrsibus  Mri  Apitstoiici^  p.  241  ; 
Witsius,  Miscellamor.  SmTor, 
u  742  :  by  Hen.  Noris,  Hhtoria 
a  po8thiimou0  work,  which  tiie 
Uerini  enlarged  and  publislied, 
T.  &c. ;  and  by  Tho».  Lonfr, 
the  IMmatists,  London,  1677, 
uuratiye  we  have  given  above, 
om  the  original  sources ;  and,  if 
f|>ared,  it  will  in  due  time  be 
.  by  a  statement  of  the  requisite 
[What  Mosheim  was  pre- 
.  fulfilling,  by  his  death,  his 
tlie  professorial  chair  of  church 
Walck,  accomplished,  in  Hist. 
-854.  Schi.] 
ntes,  H.  E.  i.  6.     Theodoret, 


*  [Arius  is  said  to  have  been  a  candidate 
for  the  episcopal  throne  when  Alexander 
was  elected.  Philcvstorgius,  H.  E.  i.  3,  an 
Arian  writer,  says  tluit  he  had  a  mi^'ority 
of  votes,  but  waived  his  right  in  favour  of 
Alexander.  Theodoret,  H.  E.  i.  2,  imputes 
his  conduct  to  jealousy ;  but  this  wants 
proof.  The  Arians  charge  Alexander  with 
en\-y  and  personal  hatred  of  Arius  ;  but  this, 
which  is  not  proved,  would  not  account  for 
Arius  being  the  aggressor,  as  he  certainly 
was.  Doubtless,  personal  feelings  entered 
into  this  contest^  as  into  all  others ;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  give  them  more  than 
their  due  weight,  or  to  impute  them  with- 
out  autliority,  when  the  circumstances  are 
quite  as  intelligible  without  the  imputation. 
Schlegel,  who  tries  to  be  immu-tial,  quot(.>8 
Walch,  HisL  KeU.  ii.  395.     Ed] 
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cliiircli :  and  then,  going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  he  maintained,  that 
tht^  Son  is  totally  and  esacntMbf  distinct  from  the  Father ;  that  he  iras, 
in  fact,  only  the  first  and  no})lest  of  those  created  beings  whom  God 
the  Father  formed  out  of  nothing,  and  the  instrument  which  the 
FatluT  uHt^d  in  creating  this  material  universe ;  and,  therefore,  that 
he  was  inferior  to  the  Father  both  in  nature  and  in  dignity.^    \fliat 


*  [\\(A\\  Ali'xandfr  and  Ariiis  have  left 
us  Htatrnn'nts,  t'acli  of  his  own  doctrinal 
vifwy,  ami  also  what  he  understood  to  l>e 
tlie  seutiuH'UtM  of  hi.s  antaj^onist.  The 
statcnit  iits  are  in  their  privat*'  letters, 
written  after  lon^  and  publie  discussions  at 
Alexandrjjj.an*!  when  Arius  and  hi.s  friends 
\\<re  east  out  of  the  church.  The  h'tter  of 
Alexander  is  ad<lresM*d  to  his  nann'stikc, 
Alexander  of  Hyzantium,  and  that  of  Arius 
to  his  fnerid  IrluM'hius  of  Nicometlia.  Both 
are  l)reser\'e<l  l\v  Tlleodon»t,  //.  K.  i.  4,  5. 
Alexander  states  that  Arias  and  his  ad- 
herents, 'Denying  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour,  pnuiuuncc-d  him  rois  Taaiv  Xtrou 
thai,  on  a  lf\el  with  all  other  creatures.* 
]Ie  siivs  that  thev  held,  '  there  was  a  time, 
whi'u  the  Son  of  (Jml  was  not ;  and  he  who 
once  had  not  exi**ti'noe,  atterwanb*  di»l  exist ; 
jumI  fp»ni  that  time  was,  what  everj'  man 
naturally  is:  for  (say  they)  Uoil  made  all 
thin{_'s  (il"  nothiufx.  inchnlinu;  tlie  Sm  of  (KhI 
in  tliis  <'reatii»n  of  all  thin^**  both  rational 
and  irnitional :  and  of  c(.>urse,  pronimneinpj 
him  to  l»e  of  a  chan«;oable  nature,  and 
eapa!»li;wf  virtiji^  and  of  sin.  -  Tin.'  d«»(;trine 
juht  risen  ui»  in  opposition  to  thi*  piety  of 
the  churi;]i,  is  that  of  Khii^n  and  Artemas, 
and  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  I*aul  <»f  Samo- 
sata.*  Ahxander  tlun  -^ivi'S  his  «>\vn  views, 
as  folli)ws :  'We  Ix-lieve.  as  tlie  A]»ostolie 
i'hurch  does,  in  tlie  only  unl»e<rutten  l''ath«T, 
wh<»  derivitl  liis  I'xistt-nce  fnnn  no  one,  ami 
is  immutable  and  unalterable,  always  the 
same  and  unifonn,  unsusc-  ptibleof  increase 
<»r  diminution  ;  the  piver  of  tlie  law  and 
the  pp>phets  and  the  Jro^pels;  Jj<»nl  of  the 
patriarchs  and  aj>o.-tles  and  of  all  saints : 
and  in  one  Ix>nl,  J«*sus  (.'hrist ;  the  only 
bejiotten  Son  of  God;  be;rotten  not  fn>m 
nothinj;.  but  from  the  liWng  Father;  and 
not  after  the  manner  of  material  bodies,  by 
sepantions  and  effluxes  of  parts,  as  Sabel- 
lius  and  Vah»ntiiu'an  supposed;  but  in  an 
ini'xplicable  and  inde^jcribable  manner. 
ajj:reeably  to  the  dechiration  before  quoti'tl. 
"  Who  shall  declare  his  jjcenenition? '"  For 
iiis  existence  {vn6<Tra<ris)  is  inscrutable  to 
all  mortal  beinps;  just  as  the  Father  is 
inscrutable;  because  created  intelligences 
arc  incapable  of  understanding  this  divine 
p'Uunition  from  the  Father. —  No  one 
knoweth  what  the  Father  is,  but  theSm; 
ami  no  one  knoweth  what  the  Son  is,  but 
tlie  J^^ather.- -  }b'  is  unchangeable,  as  much 
as  the  Father;  lacks  nothing;  is  the  j>erfcct 


Son,  and  the  al)solute  likent-sft  of  the  Fatlwc, 
sii>eonly  tliat  he  is  not  unbejrt>tt«'U.— Thei*- 
for<?  to  the  unbepotten  Father,  hi»  prnptt 
dij^nity  {oIkuom  a^mfia)  must  b«^  pm<*rrfdi 
And  to  the  Son  also  suitable  honour  mart 
be  given,  by  ascribing  to  him  an  eternal 
j::eneration  {ttyapxoy  yiwtnitriw)  from  tks 
F'athcr.*  Such  is  the  statt^ment  of  Ala- 
ander. —  The  letter  of  Arius  is  a«  follovi: 
*  To  his  vi'ry  dear  lord  tliat  man  of  God, 
the  faithful,  orthodox  Eusebins  ;  Arius,  vim 
is  unjustly  i>ersiHMited  by  the  bishop  Alti* 
ander,  on  act'ount  of  that  all-eonqnering 
truth  which  thou  also  defende^t.  gr^eti^ 
in  the  Lonl.  As  my  fatlier  Ammonini  > 
going  to  Nieomtnlia,  it  see-mwl  pivpar  fa 
me  to  address  you  by  him,  and  to  acqnaiit 
the  native  love  and  affection  wliich  y« 
exi»rcise  toi»*ards  tlie  brethren  for  God  mH 
his  Christ's  siike,  that  the  bishop  gre*4f 
oppresses  and  persecutes  U5,  putting  eroy- 
thing  in  motion  ag:iinst  us ;  and  m  as  fe 
drive  us  out  of  the  city,  as  if  we  *«fl 
Atheists;  b<»cause  we  do  not  agm  iri4 
him,  publicly  asserting,  that  God  alvi^ 
was,  and  the  Son  always  was  ;  that  he  v« 
always  the  Father,  alwayn  the  Son;  tW 
the  Son  was  of  Go<l  himself;  and  tbrt 
bec.'iuse  your  brothiT  Eiuk^-bius  of  C«sw^ 
and  Theodotus,  and  Paulinas,  and  Atn* 
nasius,  and  Gn^orj',  and  Aetius,  and  ill 
they  of  the  East,  say  that  Gnxi  was  l*fcw 
the  Son,  and  wthout  beginning,  they  *■ 
aecursecl;  except  only  Philugonius,  IB* 
Ilellanicus  aud  Maearius,  un]<-eirord  lO^ 
hert'ticsil  men,  who  say  of  the  Son,  oof  rf 
them,  that  he  is  an  eructation,  another.  Art 
he  is  an  emission,  and  another,  that  be  ii 
e<|ually  imbegott<*n ;  which  impieties  * 
ct)id<l  not  fvi-n  hear,  though  the  henrici 
should  threaten  us  with  a  thousand  de«thi> 
As  to  what  we  say  and  believe,  we  hn* 
taught,  and  still  teach,  that  the  Son  is  ■* 
unbegotten.  nor  a  portion  of  the  unbegotto^ 
in  any  manner:  nor  was  he  formed  (Nitn 
any  subjaci-nt  matter,  but  that  in  will  trf 
purpose,  ho  existi'il  l»efori'  all  times  srf 
before  all  worlds,  perft»ct  God  (»\^pi|f  Bstt 
the  only-lx'gotten,  uuchiingeable ;  and  tfcrt 
before  he  was  begott<'n,  or  created,  or  p^ 
jK»sed,  or  establishevl,  he  was  not;  fori* 
was  never  unbi"gott<*n.  We  arc  persecnfA 
l.tee^iuse  we  say,  the  Son  had  a  bemnnin^k^ 
Ood  was  without  beginning:  We  aw  airt 
l)ersecuted,  because  we  «iy,  that  he  is  ft* 
uothing(^oi}ic5rr«i'^<rT(r);  and  this  weafi 
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is  views  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  equally  manifest.  That  his 
>f  the  Son  of  God  were  combined  with  some  other  opinions 
ig  from  the  common  sentiments  of  Christians  cannot  be 
d.  But  no  one  of  the  ancients  has  left  us  a  connected  and 
atic  account  of  the  religion  professed  by  Ariua  and  his 
tes.^ 


I  as  he  is  not  a  portion  of  God,  nor 
om  any  subjacent  matter.  Therefore 
eisecutecL  The  rest  you  know.  I 
idiea  in  the  Lord.' — According  to 
tementfi,  both  the  Arians  and  the 

considered  the  tSon  of  God  and 
»f  the  world,  as  a  derived  existence, 
neraifd  by  the  Father.  But  they 
DO  two  points.  I.  The  Orthodox 
his  generation  was  from  etemitif^ 
e  was  coeval  with  the  Father.  But 
IB  believed,  there  was  a  time  when 
wms  notv  II.  The  Orthodox  be- 
le  Son  to  be  derived  of  and  from 
er ;  so  that  he  was  d/too^iof,  of  the 
enee  with  the  Father.  But  the 
•elicved,  that  he  was  formed  out  of 
i^  oOk  6vrtt¥  ttyai,  by  the  creative 
r  God.  Both,  however,  agrecni  in 
lim  God,  and  in  ascribing  to  him 
Tfections.  As  to  his  offices,  or  liis 
e  Saviour  of  sinful  men,  it  does 
IT,  that  they  differed  materially  in 
VB.  Indeed  .so  imperfect  and  fluc- 
rrre  the  views  of  that  age  respecting 
M  of  Christ  and  the  way  in  which 
are  saved,  that  he  was,  for  aught 
d  aee,  an  equally  competent  Simour, 
he  were  a  finite  creature,  or  the 
and  all-ptTf(f ft  God,  Hence  Iwth 
OS  and  the  orthodox  then  embraced 

•ystem  of  theology  in  substance  ; 
chief  importance,  in  a  theological 

their  controversy  respecting  the 
of  Chrii«t,  related  to  the  assigning 
.  rank  in  the  universe  which  pro- 
onged  to  him.  Tr. —  Arius  first 
1  lus  h<.'resy  alK>ut  the  year  319. 
'■  Arians   in  (he  fourth  century^ 


\ 


istoiy  of  the  Arian  contests  is  to 
I  from  Euwbius,  de  Vita  Constant 
mi;  from  varioiw  tracts  of  Athan- 
p.  torn.  i. ;  from  the  Eccfca.  Histories 
PB,  Sozomen.  and  Theodoret ;  from 
OS,  liases.  Ixix. ;  and  from  other 
f  this  and  the  following  century. 
Ig  aU  thes<s  th(>n*  is  not  one  whom 
Mtly  pronounire  free  from  piirtiality. 

Arian  liistory  still  needs  a  writer 
ity,  and  void  alike  of  hatred  and 
liCTe  were  faults  on  both  sides ;  but 
10  hitherto  have  descril>ed  this 
vy,   could   discovtrr  the   faults  of 

of  the  parties.  It  is  a  common 
that  Arius  was  too  much  attached 


to  the  sentiments  of  Plato  and  Origen.  See 
Dion.  Petavius,  Dogmat,  Theol.  torn.  ii.  L  i. 
c.  8,  p.  38.  But  those  who  think  so  are 
certainly  in  an  error.  For  Origen  and 
Plato  differ  widely  from  Arius;  on  the 
contrary  it  cannot  well  be  doubted,  tliat 
Alexander,  the  opposer  of  Arius,  in  Af« 
explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  three  Persons 
in  one  God,  closely  followed  the  footsteps  of 
Origen.  See  Ralph  Cudworth's  IntdUctual 
System,  Tol.  i.  p.  676,  &c.  [Although 
Arianism  broke  out  in  Alexandria,  its  origin 
may  be  traced  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
church  of  Antioch,  in  which  city  Arius  and 
his  principal  supporters  Iwid  l>een  pupils  of 
Lu<.*ian  the  Martyr:  Paul  of  Samosiita  had 
introduced  at  Antioch  a  very  lax  school  of 
theolc^,  combining  the  disputatious  spirit 
of  the  sophist  with  certain  Judaic  and 
ecb'otictenaencies.  Lucian,  although  opposed 
in  opinion  to  Paul,  who  was  a  lib4'rdl 
Sal>ellian,  was  his  firiend,  and  shared  his 
sceptical  sentiment  In  doctrine,  ho  was 
what  afterwards  was  called  Semi-Arian.  and 
may  be  looked  on  as  the  founder  of  the 
Arian  heresy.  On  the  other  hand.  th») 
Alexandrian  church  was  opposed  to  eclecti- 
cism (which  at  Alexandria  was  external  to 
the  church),  and  characterised  rather  by 
myst  ieal  obscurity  than  by  shallow  scepticism. 
See  Newman's  Arians,  I  subjoin  from 
Brighfs  History  of  the  Church,  from  313— 
451,  an  enumeration  of  the  moral  attractions 
of  Arianism:  'What  was  the  charm  tliat 
Arianism  possessed  during  so  many  years 
for  adherents  so  diverse  both  in  race  and 
character?  First,  it  was  a  form  of  nititm- 
alism,  and  therefore  a  relief  to  minds  tliat 
slirunk  from  so  a\i'ful  a  mystery  as  the 
iuciimation  of  the  Eternal.  Secondly,  it  was 
a  vajxue  elastic  creed,  congenial  to  tiiosewho 
disliked  all  definite  doctrine.  Thirdly,  it 
appealed  to  many  by  its  affinity  to  older 
heresies.  Fourtlily,  its  assertion  of  a  created 
and  inferior  Godhead  would  come  homo  to 
persons  in  transition  from  polytheism  to 
Christianity.  Fifthly,  the  scope  which  it 
practically  allowed  to  a  profane  and  worldly 
t<'mper  was  agn»eable  to  the  multitudes  for 
whom  the  church  yr^H  tooausten*,  who  desired 
a  relaxed  and  adapted  gosi>el.  Lastly ,-Who 
can  tell  how  many  simple  souls  wcn* 
allurtxl  by  the  promise  of  a  safeguard  against 
S;ibellianism  or  against  carnal  views  of  the 
nature  of  God  ? '  P.  H.    Ed.'\ 


•ilMi  nc)OK   II.  —  CEXTTRT  IV.  [pabt  ii. 

§  11.  Tli»-  o]iinions  of  Arivs  were  no  sooner  divulged,  than  they 
fnurnl  v<ry  many  Jibettors,  and  amon<^  them  men  of  distinguished 
tali  lits  and  rank,  lioth  in  Epypt  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Al*\rtiinh'r,  (m  th«.'  otlK*r  lian< I,  accused  Arlus  of  blasphemy  l»efore 
twd  (ouiir-ils  u.ssriiiMt'd  at  Alexandria,  and  cast  him  out  of  the 
churrli.*  Hf  was  not  at  all  discouraj^*d  by  this  disgrace,  but  retiring 
to  Pah'stin**,  he  wrote  various  letters  to  men  of  distinction,  in  which 
Ik;  la}>ourt'd  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  doctrines,  and  with  so 
much  sucrcHs  that  he  drew  over  infinite  numbers  to  his  side,  and  in 
particular  Knsehius^  bishop  of  Xicomedia,  who  was  a  man  of  immense 
influ«nc«-.'  The  emperor  ConstantlnCy  who  considered  the  discussion 
as  relating  to  a  matter  of  little  importance,  and  remote  from  the 
fiindann  ntals  of  rcli^on,  at  first  addressed  the  disputants  by  letter, 
ailnionishin;r    them    to    desist    from   contention.'      But    when    he 

'  lAlixaiiilt-r  first  imF^lin-vil  miMor  mea-  present   controTorsy   waa   thus.  —  Whems 

siirr"*;    fur   h«*   sfiit    a   li'tt«T,    whioli   waa  you,  Alexander,  inquired  of  the  nnwhyters, 

s:ili«<-ri1>«(l  1>y  till'  clergy  of  Alcxiindria,  to  what  each  LclieTed  on  one  of  the  rabjeoti 

Ai'iiis  :iii«l  till'  iitlicr  ('ItTpiymi-n  united  witli  c«>ntained  in  the  law,  or  rather  on  a  point 

liiiii.  warnin;;  tlieiii  to  uUiiuloii  their  om)r.  of  a  vain  controversy;   and  wheivas  yon, 

I  Athaiiii>iii.s    Opp.   tmn.  i.   pt.  i.  p.  39G.)  A ri uh,  incon»idoratoly  advanced  what  ongbt 

AVlurii  this  iiiiNiHiro  faili"«l.  he  broujiht  tlie  not  to  have  ent4'red  your  mind — or,  if  it 

Mil>ji><>t    hi-tfirr   tliL*  }iislit>|>s  of  hiK   party,  di^l,  tfliould  have  been  ttmothered  in  nleocr ; 

]!<•  first  lii-]<l  a  council  at  Alexandria  (a.d.  hereuj^n    diiwenttion   arose    between  yon, 

'.\'1\\   (■«im)H>s«'<l  of  K;ry{<ti:m  and   Libyan  communion  has  been  denied  ;  and  the  most 

l.i*.lj«il.s :  and  tlun  anotliiT  assembly,  com-  holy  i>eople,  lj<*ing  hplit  into  two  parties, 

|Mi».i'd  jinly  of  tlif  ].r«'sbytei-^  siml  dracrins  of  tlie  harmony  of  the  whole  body  is  dedtroyHL 

tlie  city  «'f  AirxMihlria  iind  the  province  of  Wherefore  do  ye,  mutually  fomving  one 

M:ire<it*is.    '\'\\i'  fii-st  wjts  im-iH-rly  a  council ;  another,  follow  the  counsel  here  fit  lyi^ered 

thi-  <.thir  w;is  not.     An^l  h<nre  it  is.  that  you  by  your  follow  wonhim^er  [of  the tne 

soHK'  hi^tiirinn-^  spciik  ot'  but  ">/'  ci»uncil  of  Ciod].     And  what  is  it?     It  is,  that  it  vai 

Altx:iii«hia.     Sri-   Wahli's   Ili.-^t.   Kir,  ha-  unsuitable,  at   first,  to  put  a  qnefrtion  on 

r- i.^ii...,,„l.  jt.   11(1;   ///.-</.  Kit::,   ii.  i24,  &e.  t«ueh  subjiH?tM;  and  when  it  was  put.  it  wai 

S-h'.  I  uusuitable  to  answer  it.    For  such  qumtions, 

-  |Thrs«-  bi.-lif.p'i  luld  a  c<»nn«-il  in  Lifliy-  being  required  by  no  law,  but  prompti'dly 

iii;i,  probably  at   Ni('(.in«<lia.  in  which  '2oO  tlie  content iou.«<uesu  of  unprofitable  leisure 

M«<ho|ts  an*  n-|K»rt«Hl  to  liavr  bien  pri'si-nt.  — though  they  may  be   pi>o|tO!ied  for  th* 

<  >r  thfir  }i<*ts  and  (U*4i>ions.  wc  kr>«»w  n^»thing  exercise  of  our  natural  powers  —  ought  to 

ni'»rr  than  lliat   tln*y -i-nt  htli-rs  to  all  the  be  kept  to  ourselvi-s.  and  not  rashly  to  be 

bi»-hnjis   mI'  Christt-nduin,   intriatin:^   tli«in  bron^rlit    befon-    ]>ublic   meetings,   nor  be 

i.mI  t»»  rxi'lmlf  the  fri<"inls  (»!'  Ariiif*  fmm  inconsidenitely  tru.stt*d  to  the  ears  of  thf 

thi'ir  c«»n)Tiinninn,  ntid  n-<juestinir  thoni  to  ]M«ople.     For,  how  few  are  there  tlitt  can 

intirtM-de  with   Alrxambr   tliat    he  would  aivur.itely  comprehend  and  suitably  exulaio 

n«)t   do   so.     S^i/.t»nu*n.    J  I.  K.    i.   lo.     See  the  nature  of  ho  great  and  so  ezceedindjT 

NiiTtas.  in  luhlmfh.  Ma.r.  r.itr.  xw.  1.31;  difficult  subjects?     Yet  if  any  one  thinb 

a)i«l  ('j'ilh-r'**  ///.•'/"//••  tf'i*  A"f'"r.^,  iii.  5(W5.  In*  couhl  easily  do  this,  how  Iary*e  a  part  of 

AValch,  ///aY  Kirch'  ,}r'rf:ii„nnl.  ]».  1 12.  Tr.^  tlie  people  will  he  {H^rsuade  to  think  bo?  or 

*  (Cnnstantitie  not  <»nly  wroti*  a  l«tt«T  in  who  can  uitco  the  critical  examination  of 

."'J  I,  but  lie  srnt  witli  it.  as  his  rnv(»y.  tin*  such  questions,  without  hazarding  a  fiJl? 

tanious  llosius,  bish(»p  of  Cordnba.     AMiat  AVhen^fore,  prating  on  such  subjects  ia  to 

part  the  envoy  acted  is  unknown,  but  the  be  restraineit;  lest,  either  from  the  imbecility 

h'tfer  is  I'xtant.  fully,  in  Kiisebius,  ih  Vita  of  our  natures,  v*f  should   l»e  unable  to 

<'»,istiintini  M.  ii.  G4— 72.  and  with  i^ome  explain  the  subject  proposed,  or  from  tbe 

curtailnirnt,  in  Socrat«'s,  //.  K.  i.  7.     The  duhn'ss   of  apprehension   in   our  heaKA 

most  in>]M»rtant  ]iart  of  tin's  sinnular  docu-  thif  should   not   bo  able   to   c«»mprehend 

nirnt.  which,  however.  sIioms  the  frelinp*  exactly  what  is  spoken  ;  and  le^t,  from  one 

of  oiu' iniin»  solicitous  for  the  fireat  <'ause  of  or  the  other  of  these  (*ausos,  the  people 

.»nr  common  (.'hristianity,  tlian  f4»r  absolute  should  incur  the  danger  either  of  blaspheniy 

pi-rfi'ction    in    sprcnlative    tlicoli)gy,    is   as  or  schism.   Therefore*, let  an  unwise  que*ti'M» 

tollows:  in  the  one,  and  an  inconsiderate  an.<verin 

•J  learn,   tlien,    that    tlic   origin   of  the  the   other  of  you,  mutually  pardon  each 
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fchat  nothing  was  effected  by  this  measure,  and  that  greater 
tion  was  daily  rising  throughout  the  empire,  he  summoned  in 
X  325,  that  famous  council  of  the  whole  church  which  met  at 
I  Bithynia,  to  put  an  end  to  this  controversy.  In  this  council, 
irious  altercations  and  conflicts  of  the  bishops,  the  doctrine  of 
was  condemned,  Christ  was  pronounced  to  be  {ofjuMvarios)  of 
ne  essence  with  the  Father,  Arius  was  sent  into  exile  in 
im,  and  his  followers  were  compelled  to  assent  to  a  Greedy  or 
ion  of  faith,  composed  by  the  council.^ 


ror  the  controversy  between  you  is 
t  the  chief  of  the  precepts  of  our 
!  holy  Scripture);  nor  nave  you 
!d   any  new    heresy  relating    to 

religion;  but  you  both  have  one 
uune  views,  so  that  you  may  easily 
^her  in  the  bonds  of  fellowship. 
oa  thus  contend  about  little  and 
sly  unimportant  points  (  vr^p  fj&Kp&v 
UaX'^T**')*  it  is  not  suitable  for  so 
i  a  body  of  God's  people  to  be 
yur  guidance,  on  account  of  your 
«[:  indeed,  it  is  not  only  unsuitable, 
believe«l  to  be  absolutely  unlawfuL 
tnay  admonish  your  sagacity,  by  a 
instance,  I  will  say ;  all  those  phi- 
I  who  profess  one  system  of  doctrine, 
w  very  often  differ  on  some  part  of 
litions.  But  though  they  disagree 
nrfection  of  their  knowlecige,  yet  on 
of  their  union  as  to  the  system  of 
•etriue,  they  come  together  asain 
oiisly.  Now  if  tkey  do  so,  how 
lore  reasonable  is  it  for  you,  the 
fd  ministers  of  the  great  God,  to  be 
leart  in  the  profession  of  the  same 
?  Let  us  look  more  attentively  and 
into  what  is  now  advanced.  Is  it 
n  account  of  the  little  vain  digputes 
rards  among  you,  for  brethren  to 
emselves  against  brethren,  and  the 
I  assembly  to  be  rent  asunder  by  the 

strife  of  you  who  thus  contend 
trifles  of  no  necessity?  («^if» 
tBrw  vol  fifi^tifjMi  iya'iKoiwp ;)  This 
r  and  despicable  :  it  is  more  befitting 
r  of  childreD,  than  the  discretion  of 
Mid  wise  men.  Lt^t  us  spontaneously 
ftxnn  the  temptations  of  the  devil. 
•t  God,  the  common  preserver  of  us 
ki  extended  to  all  the  common  light; 
om  me,  his  servant^  under  his  pro- 
N,  to  bring  my  efforts  to  a  successful 
bat  by  my  admonitions,  diligence,  and 

^  ♦^**'^*^^°^  ^  ™*^  ^"°S  ^^^  I)eople 
e  fellowship  in  their  meeting  together. 

«*^M  I  said,  ye  both  have  one  faith 

w*T<r  ifU9riimt\  and  one  and  the 

arfpistanding  of  our  religion  (»cal  fila 

* !^^*  «W<»««J  ff^reffif);  and  since 

■—^^^^Tii  of  the  law,  in  its  varions 

^all  to  one  consent  and  purpose 


of  mind ;  and  as  this  thing  which  has  pro- 
duced a  little  strife  among  you,  does  not 
extend  to  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the 
whole  gospel  (fii)  itphs  r^v  roZ  ittunhs  H^afuy 
&)^icct),  let  it  not  at  all  produce  s(*parations 
and  commotions  among  you.  And  these 
things  I  say,  not  to  compel  you  to  a  perfect 
consent  on  this  very  unwise  and  uudefinable 
question.  For  the  high  privileges  of  com- 
munion may  be  preserved  to  you  unim- 
paired, and  the  same  fellowship  may  bo 
kept  up  among  you  all,  though  there  may 
be*  among  you  partial  disagreement  about 
some  trivial  point  For  we  do  not  all  choose 
alike,  nor  is  there  one  and  the  same  dis- 
position and  judgment  in  us  alL  Therefore, 
concerning  the  divine  Providence,  let  there 
be  one  faith,  one  understanding,  and  one 
covenant  with  God.  But  as  for  those  trivial 
questions,  which  ye  so  elaborately  discuss, 
though  you  should  not  think  exactly  alike, 
it  is  fit  that  the  fact  remain  within  your 
own  cogitations,  and  be  kept  as  a  secret  in 
your  own  breast  Let  the  priWleges  of 
mutual  friendship,  and  the  belief  of  the 
truth,  and  the  precious  worship  of  God  and 
observance  of  his  law,  remain  unimpaired 
among  you.  Iletum  again  to  mutual  friend- 
ship and  charity  ;  give  to  all  the  people  their 
proper  embraces  ;  and,  having  purified  as  it 
wi'.re  your  own  minds,  do  ye  again  recognise 
each  other :  for  friendship,  when  it  returns  to 
a  reconciliation,  after  ill  will  is  laid  aside, 
often  becomes  more  sweet  than  before.  And 
restore  to  me  also  serene  days,  and  nightti 
void  of  care,  so  that  there  may  bo  in  reserve 
for  me  the  eiyoyment  of  the  pure  li^ht,  and 
the  pleasures  of  a  quiet  life.  If  this  fail,  I 
must  unavoidably  sigh  and  be  bathed  in 
tears,  and  spend  the  residue  of  my  days 
unquietly.  For  while  the  people  of  God, 
my  fellow  worshippers,  are  so  rent  asunder 
])y  unreasonable  and  hurtful  contentions, 
how  can  my  mind  be  at  ease,  and  my 
thoughts  at  rest?'     Tr.] 

•  This  creed  is  illustrated  from  ancient 
records,  in  a  learned  work  on  the  subject,  by 
Joh.  Christ.  Suicer,  Utrecht,  1718,  4to. 
[The  creed  used  in  the  Romish,  Lutheran, 
and  English  churches,  and  called  the  Niceno 
creed,  is  in  reality  the  creed  set  forth  by  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  381. 
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§  12.  No  part  of  cliurcli  history,  perhaps^  has  acquired  more 
celebrity  than  tliis  assembly  of  bishops  at  Nice  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
the  church :  and  yet  it  is  very  singular  that  scarcely  any  part  of  it 
has  been  treated  and  illustrated  more  negligently.*  The  ancient 
writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  time  ami  year,  nor  the  place,  nor 
the  number  of  the  judges,  nor  the  president  of  this  council,  nor  as  to 
many  other  particuhu-s.'^     No  written  journ<U  of  the  proceedings  of 


If  IS  eon«»i(l»Tiil>ly  mon'  full  than  tho  original 
Ni.'iMio  on-ftl :  wliii'h  is  Iuto  Milijoinod,  to- 
^othi-r  with  a  tiMnshition.  nt(rrtuofitu  c^r 
Hva  ^*hv  xaripcL  iravTOKpdTOpOf  irdtrrwy  oparwv 
Tc  fcsl  aopdrwv  iroiip-^i'*  Koi  tU  tva  K:tptoif 
*lri(rovy  Xpiffrhp,  rhv  vlhy  rod  0coD,  ytmniBiyra 
in  rov  rarphs  tiO¥oy*vri^  rovTfffriv,  4k  t^j 
oinTias  rov  irarphs^  Stay  ix  Bcov,  0wf  ix  (pofrhs, 
Qfhy  txKriBivhy  in  Stov  dKriBiyov^  ytyyjiBtyra 
ov  roiri$4vray  dfiooicrioy  r^  varp),  Bt'  ot  rit 
vfxyra  iyivtro  rd  re  4v  r^  oltpay^  fcol  rit  iy 
rfi  7^'  rhy  Hi*  rtucis  rols  aydpiirovf  xal  8*4  r^y 
J  ^tr4pav  (ruTtipiay  Kart\d6yra  koI  trapKW' 
Biyra^iyavBptair^rravra'  vaB6yra  Koi  ivaardyra 
Tp  rpiTji  rifA^ptf,  dyf\B4yra  *ts  robs  oupcatoht 
Kol  ipx^iJi*voy  Kptyai  ^i6vTa%  fca)  ytKpovs.  iCoi 
eij  rh  "Ayioy  Uytv^ia,  Tovs  8«  Xtyoyras^  Hrt 
^v  rare  Srt  oVk  ^y^  kcUl  wp\y  ytvyr)&r\yai  ovk  ^v, 
Kol  Zri  i^  oIk  Syrttv  iy4ytro,  ^  i'(  ir4pas 
vwoardTtas  ^  odfflai  <pdffKoyrts  tlyai^fj  Knarhy 
rptirrhy  ^  dWoitorhv  rhy  vihy  rov  9tov,  dya- 
Btfxari^ti  r\  koBoKuc^  iKKKrjfrla.  See  Wak'h, 
lilhUuth.  Sf/,)ifiol,  I'tfus,  p.  7o,  7fi.  TraiiM- 
hitifui:  We  Ivilirve  in  onr  (rtnl,  the  Kathor, 
ahnit:l»ty,  tht- maker  of  all  thiiips  visihh' and 
invisible:  and  in  ono  Ijonl,  Josum  Christ, 
the  Son  of  0«xl.  b<'ir«jtten  of  the  Father, 
<)nly-lM'iri)tten  (that  is),  of  the  suhstanoi*  of 
the  Father ;  Ooil  of  (rorl,  Lijrht  of  Lipht 
vj'ry  God  of  very  Ood;  begotten  not  made; 
of  the  sanu-  sub^taneii  with  the  Fatlur;  by 
wlioni  all  things  wm^  made,  that  are  in 
heavi-n  and  that  are  in  <arth:  who  for  us 
miMi.  and  f«>r  our  salvation,  do.?cend«'d,  and 
was  inearnati*.  and  bet-amo  man ;  Kuffj-it-d, 
and  rn.so  ap:ain  tin*  thinl  day,  ascended  into 
the  lieavens :  and  will  eome  to  judi:e  tht* 
livinir  and  tlie  dead :  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
l^ut  tliose  who  sav.  Iliat  there  was  a  tim(! 
when  he  was  not,  ami  that  he  was  not  be- 
fore he  was  be{iolten,  and  that  he  was  made 
outofnothiiiir,  or  affirm  tliat  lie  is  of  any  other 
substanee  or  essence,  or  that  the  Son  of  Gml 
is  enateil,  and  mutable  or  chanfjoable.  the 
ciitholieehureli  doth  pn;)nonnce accursed.  7>.] 
•  Si*e  Tho.  It  tig,  Ilistoria  ConcilH  yii\'ni\ 
publishe<l  after  his  death.  [  Lips.  1712,  4 to.] 
Jo.  L«"  Clere,  JiiUioi/tcquf  Ilhfi'riqKv  tt  Uni- 
rmfffff.  torn.  x.  p.  421,  and  tom.  xxii.p.  291. 
Is.  de  lieaUHobre.  Ilistoirr  ifr  Manh'hct' tt  dn 
Mitnichei{<im'^\om.  i.  p.  520,  &c.  The  accounts 
left  ns  by  the  orientals  of  this  council  are 
contained  in  Euseb.  Renaudot, ///*//>r/Vi  i'^/- 
riorchar.  Aluvandrluor.  p.  09,  &c.  [Wjdclvs 
Uist.Kirchvnv€r8UinmL\\.  144 — 168.  Sch!.'] 
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'  [Yet  there  is  not  pft'at  diiiiagn-oinnit  (n 
most  of  these  [joints ;  the  ytar  was  a.d.  325; 
tliere  is  a  disagreement  a.<*  to  the  mon/A^ 
namely,  whether  it  was   tho    13th  of  the 
Kalends  of  Jime,  or  July;  that  is,  the20rh 
of  .1/ff.y,  or  the  19th  of  June,     All  ajfree  that 
the  eoancil  closeii  on  the  emperor «  Vicwi- 
nalia.     As  to  the  place^  there  is  overwhelm- 
ing proof  that  it  was  the  central  hHll  or 
building  in  the  imperial  i>alace  at  Nice  in 
Itithynia ;  wliich  the  emperor  caused  to  bt 
fitted  up  esfteeially  for  the  purpose.    [The 
earlii'r  sessions  apjvar  to  have  been  held  in 
a  ehun'h  (perha]>s  the  Gymnasium  ivetl  u 
a  church),  but  after  the  arrival  of  the  em- 
jwror  tiie    council  was  tnin»<ferred  to  tlw 
)alace.     £>/.]     As  to  the  numhtr  of  mfnh 
^urs.  Eusebius,  indeed (</f  Vita  Omstantiw, 
iii.  8),  says,  'they  exceeded  250  bishopi.' 
Sicrates  {H.  R  i.  8)  says,  *  tliey  excefotd 
300  bishop4.*     There  is' satisfactory  prorf 
that  there  were  318  m«?ml»er3  of  the  connfll; 
IwvsitU's  a  vast  number  of  clergy  and  othea. 
Tho  ancient  writ<-r«  make  no  mention  iriut- 
ever  of  m\y  ptv^idtnt  or  scribe  of  tlie  couiwiL 
( If  osius  of  Cortlova  was  the  first  to  sign  lb* 
Canons ;  Eustathius  of  Antiooh  and  Eusebiv 
of  C»esarea  8<'em  to  have  acte*!  as  siMikesmfn; 
tlie   pndato   of  highest   rank   prvs«»iit  mi 
Alexander  of  Alexandria,  but  Eiistatliisik 
within  whose  patriarchate  Nice  was,  jro- 
bably  acteil  as  president.     EdJ]    They  w- 
present  the  council  us  iissembliog,  and  tfce 
emperor  :is  entering,  advancing  to  the  qf* 
enil  of  the  hall,  and  ujiou  a  signal  from  tht 
bishops,  taking  his  seat,  whichwasagoldefl 
chair;   after  which  the  whole  council  «» 
pojiterl ;  several  of  the  princi[jal  bishops  « 
the  right  and  left  of  the  emperor,  m  tbf 
main  l^nly  of  them  arrangcil  on  the  tfO 
sides  of  th<«  halh     I^'ft»re  this  formal  open- 
ing of  the  council,  there  were  several  ren- 
counters of  the  bishops  of  different  fvitici. 
and  lUso  of  memlK'rs  of  the  conncil,  withtbv 
l>hilcisophers  and  others  who  weiv  nasi* 
bled  in  the  city.     Of  these  private  me«timA 
pomjtons  accounts  are  left  us  by  Gelasiii! 
and  others.     When  the  council  assemUed 
in  form  they  did  no  basiness,  bnt  n^maincJ 
silent,  till  the  emperor  came  in.     He  «• 
then  addresse<l  either  by  EoKtathiiis  of  An- 
tioeh,  or  Eusebius  of  Ciesaiea,  or  by  brtK     ; 
in   short    complimentary    speeches;   aft* 
which,  he  himself  harangued  the  eomicil; 
and  having  thrown  into  the  fire,  naivad,  all 
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nerable  tribunal  was  kept ;  at  least  none  has  reached  us.^     As 

many,  and  what  enactments  were  passed  in  it^  Christians  in 

si,  and  those  elsewhere,  give  different  accounts.     The  latter 

eckon  twenty :  the  orientals  many  more.*     From  the  canons 

ite  petitions  and  compliunta  which 
n  previooslj  handed  him,  he  bade 
weed  to  business.  A  free  discussion 
aed.  Men  of  different  sentiments 
their  opinions;  and  the  emperor 
renuirked,  commended,  or  disap- 
and  so  influenced  the  whole  pro- 
;  as  to  bring  about  a  good  degree  of 
tj.  Yet  he  did  not  act  the  dictator 
i ;  but  left  the  bishops  to  decide  all 
tions  respecting  fiiith  and  discipline, 
»lled ;  for  he  regarded  thtm  as  the 
constituted  jud^s  of  such  matters. 
wisiitKl  them  to  come  to  sonie  agree- 
rhich  as  soon  as  they  had  done,  he 
i  their  decision  as  final,  and  as  ob- 
on  himself  as  well  as  all  others. 
iDj  sessions  were  held,  we  are  not 
kt  after  all  the  business  was  fin- 
n  the  2dth  of  July,  when  the  em- 
itered  on  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
e  celebrated  his  Vicennalia  with  the 
in  a  splendid  banquet  in  his  own 

On  that  occasion,  Eusebius  of  Cae- 
livered  an  oration  in  praise  of  Con- 
\f  which  is  lost.  After  the  feast 
iie  25th  of  August]  the  bishops  were 
id,  with  presents  and  exhortations  to 
ad  love.  They  returned,  as  they 
jy  the  public  conveyances,  having 
i|^rtod  by  the  emperor  from  the 
ey  left  their  homes.     See  Eus#?bius, 

Constantini,  iii.  6 — 22.     Soenitos, 

8—11.     Sozomen,  K  E,  i.  17—25. 

ret,  U.  E.  i.  7,  9,  10  12.     Rufinus, 

lib.  i     Gclasius    Cyziconus,    Com- 

de  Synocfo  Nica-na,  lib.  iii.  in  Hor- 

ToncUia^  i.  345,  &c.     Acia   ConrilU 

in   Combefis'  Attctariujti  liihliath. 

L  573.     Renaudot,   HitUoria  Patri- 

Aiezandrinor.  p.  69,  &c. ;  various 

I  in  the  first  volume  of  the  works 

inasius,  especially  huj   Epistola   de 

Dccntia;  and  several  detiiched 
B  in  Epiphanius,  contra  H<ercse8^  lib. 
lese  are  the  only  authentic  sources 
history  of  this  council.  Tr.  —  8ee 
's   Eastern   Church,   lect.    ii. —  v. 

Henry  Valesius,  Note  on  Eusob.  de 
mttantini  M,  iii.  14.  Muruthas,  a 
wrote  a  history  of  this  council ;  but 
L  See  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Bihlioth. 
I  airifient.  Vatic,  i  195,  &c.    [Euse- 

c  says:  'What  met  the  general 
don  of  the  council,  was  committed 
1^  and  confirmed  by  the  subscription 
member.'  Whence  Valesius  infers. 
Iking  was  committed  to  writing  by 


the  council,  except  the  creed,  the  cations, 
and  the  synodic  tpistU,  He  therefore  sup- 
poses that  the  council  kept  no  Journal,  or 
had  no  written  Acta  Concitii,  in  the  techni- 
cal sense  of  the  phrase.  What  are  called 
the  Act4i  ConcUii,  given  by  Gelasius  and 
others,  are  an  account  of  various  discus- 
sions between  individual  members  of  the 
council  and  certain  philosophers  or  sophists, 
together  with  the  creed,  the  canons,  the 
synodic  letter,  several  epistles  of  the  empe- 
ror, one  of  Eusebius  to  his  church  of  Cibs- 
area,  and  various  extracts  from  ancient 
authors.     TV.] 

■  Thom.  Ittig.  Supplem.  0pp.  dementis 
Alex,  p,  191.  Jos.  »Sim.  Assemau,  Biblioth. 
Orient.  Clement.  Vatic,  i.  22,  19.),  &c. 
Euseb.  Renaudot,  Historia  Patriarchar, 
Aiejcandrinor.  p.  71,  and  many  others. 
[The  twenty  Niceno  canons  only  were  re- 
ceived by  the  ancient  church.  Some  at- 
tempts, indeed,  were  made  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  in  the  fifth  century,  to  make  cer- 
tain canons  of  the  council  uf  Sardica  pass 
for  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice.  On  that 
occasion,  the  African  bishops  resisted,  and 
sent  to  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Constantinople,  for  complete  copies  of 
all  tlie  Nicene  canons  which  they  knew  of. 
The  returns  showetl,  that  these  twenty 
canons  only  were  then  recognised  in  the 
Grti'k  church.  See  the  Acts  of  tlie  sixth 
council  of  Carthage,  a.  d.  419.  Theodoret 
also  (//.  A\  i.  8),  and  Gelasius  Cyzicenus 
(ii.  31^,  expressly  affirms,  that  the  number  of 
the  Nicene  canons  was  twenty.  But  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  an  Arabic  copy  of 
eighty  canons,  including  these  twenty,  was 
brouglit  from  Alexandria  to  Rome,  uud  soon 
afterwards  translated  and  published.  At 
first,  there  was  some  doubt ;  but  in  a  short 
time  all  the  learned  were  fiilly  satisfitnl  that 
the  additional  sixty  canons  were  not  of 
Nicene  origin,  though  now  regartled  as  such 
by  most  of  the  eastern  Christians.  [Th^y 
are,  i  n  fiict,  anArabic  version  of  the  wholt*  body 
of  ancient  ecclesiastical  canons,  attributed 
by  mistake  to  the  council  of  Nice.  Neale, 
Puir.  Alex.  i.  149.  Ed.]  See  Natalia 
Alexander,  Hist.  Fx^lts.  cent.  iv.  dissert, 
xviii.  vol.  vii.  p.  501 — 511;  ed.  J'aris,  1742, 
4to. — These  twenty  canons  (or  twenty-two, 
as  some  divide  them)  are  extant  in  lieve- 
ridge's  Ihintkct.  Canon,  i.  58,  &c.,  and  in  all 
the  larger  collections  of  councils.  The 
substance  of  them  is  as  follows :  The  first 
canon  forbids  the  admission  of  volunt-ary,  or 
self-made,  eunuchs  to  the  sacrt^  ministry. 
The  second  forbids  the  hasty  ordination  of 
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universally  received,  and  from  other  monuments,  it  appears,  not  only 
that  An  us  was  condemned  by  this  council,  but  also  that  other  things 
were  decreed  with  a  view  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  church.  In 
particular  the  controversy  respecting  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter, 
which  had  long  perplexed  Christians,  was  terminated ;  the  Novatian 
disturbance,  respecting  the  re-admission  of  the  lapsed  to  communion, 
wiis  compoK(Ki;  the  Meletian  schism,  with  its  causes,  was  censured; 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  greater  bishops  was  defined ;  and  other  matters 
of  a  like  nature  were  determined.*     But  while  the  prelates  were  eager 


new  convertH  to  Christianity,  agreeaMy  to 
1  Tim.  iii.  6,  *  Not  ii  nonce,'  &c.  The  third 
forbiilo  elrr-rymeu,  of  all  ranks,  from  having 
suhiniluecrtl  i'emulosor  hou^♦«^ket•p^»r8  ;  except 
only  their  neun^st  blood  relations.  Tlio 
fourth  directs  that  ordinations  [of  bishopp] 
bo  penenilly  iKrformed  by  all  tlie  bitihoi)6 
of  a  province  ;  and  never  by  less  tlian  three 
birthops :  an»l  ret[uire8  the  confirmation  of 
the  metropolitan  in  all  otrncB.  The  fifth 
re<[uiretf,  that  an  <'XCommuuieation  either  of 
a  clerj:f\nKin  or  a  layman,  by  the  Hontence 
of  a  sin;^h»  bisliop,  shall  be  valid  everywhere 
till  it  is  examined  and  judged  of  by  a  ])ro- 
vincial  council ;  and  requires  such  a  council 
to  be  held  for  this  and  other  objects  of 
jreneral  interest  twice  a  year,  once  in  the 
autumn,  and  once  a  little  iK'fore  E;ister. 
The  sixth  M-cures  to  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria all  the  rights  whicli  ho  claimed  by 
ancient  usage,  over  the  bisliops  and  churches 
of  Egj'pt,  Libya,  and  IVntapolis;  also  to 
the  patrijirchs  of  Rome  and  Antioch,  their 
prerogatives;  and  gives  to  metropolitans 
generally  a  negative  on  all  delations  to  the 
episcopal  otfice  witliin  their  respective  pro- 
vinces. The  seventh  givc*s  to  the  bi>»hopof 
yKlia  (or  Jernsab'sm)  the  rank  of  a  metropo- 
litan ;  but  without  depriving  C«psMre«,  the 
ambient  metroix^Iis,  of  its  dignity.  The 
eighth  i^wnnits*  Novatian  bishojte  and  clerg>-- 
meu  to  return  to  the  cliurch,  and  retain 
their  rank  and  offices,  on  their  assenting  to 
the  rules  of  tlie  church  re.spi'Cting  s«-cond 
niiirriaues,  and  communion  with  the  lapst^l. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  rtH]uire,  that  j)rt?sbyter8 
who  before  their  onlination  had  hipsed.  op 
had  committed  any  other  oifence  which 
was  a  canonical  disqualification  for  the 
Siicreii  office,  1x5  deprived  of  their  office  as 
soon  as  the  disqualification  is  aKcertained. 
The  eleventh  nnjuires  the  lapsed,  during 
the  late  jwrsecution  under  Licinius,  fimt^  to 
do  [venance  three  y<»ar8  without  the  doors  of 
the  church :  ^ccondlif^  seven  years  in  the 
jwreh  among  the  catechumens ;  and  third/j/, 
to  be  allowed  to  witness,  but  not  join  in, 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  for  two 
j-ears  more.  The  twelftli  requires  fiagmnt 
a))ostat4^s  to  go  through  the  same  course, 
but  they  must  sj>end  ten  years  in  the  M-cond 
iitaiff.  Yet  the  bishops  are  to  exercise  dis- 
ciftiomiry  jwwer  in   regard  to  the  length 


of  time.    The  thirteenth  allows  the  mtf- 
cum  to  he  given  to  any  penit«nt  who  Enmni 
to   be  dying;  but  if   he    recovers,  he  ii 
to  rank  only   with  the  penitvuti  in  the 
third   stage.      By   the   fourteenth,   lapMd 
catichutneyis  are  to  spend  three  yt^an  in  the 
first  stage.     By  the  fifteenth,  the  transUtion 
of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  iiroa 
one  church   to  another,  is  forbidden.    By 
the  sixteenth,  presbyters  or  di*acons,  for- 
saking their  own  churches  and  going  over 
to  others,  are  to  be  denied  communion,  and 
be  sent  back :  bishops  also  arc  forbidden  to 
onlain  the  subjects  of  other  bishops  witlioat 
tlieir  consent      The  s^^ventoenth  reqnim 
the  deposition  of  all  clerg}'men  who  lend 
money  or  goods  on  interest.     By  the  eight- 
eenth, deacons  are  forbidden  to  present  the 
bread  and  wine  to  the   presbytex^  or  to 
tai<to  them   before   the   bishop,   or  to  sit 
among  the  presbyters.     By  the  nineteentl^ 
the  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosjita,  on  retrm- 
ing  to  the  churcli,  are  to   I>e  re-lwptiiMl; 
and    to   be   re-onlained,   before  they  (ib 
officiate  as  clei^'men.     The  twentieth  ^ 
approves   of  knet^ling   at   prayers  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  from  Easter  to  Pi-ntecoit 
2V.] 

'  [The  synodic  epistle,  pn'scrved  Iff 
S«x»rate8,  H,  E.  i.  0,  and  by  TheoJart. 
//.  E,  i.  9,  acquaints  ns  with  the  pna- 
cipal  transactions  of  the  council,  vA 
also  shows  the  spirit  of  that  venerable  body. 
It  is  as  follows :  '  To  the  great  and  holy  hf 
the  grace  of  God,  the  church  of  the  Akx- 
andrians ;  and  to  the  beloved  biethrpn  d 
^4^.vpt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis ;  the  bisho(< 
assembled  at  Nice,  and  composing  thesrvit 
and  holy  synod,  send  greeting  in  the  u^ 

*Fonismuch  as,   by  the   grace  of  Q^ 
the  most  pious  emperor  Gonstantine  hiTisK 
called  us  together  from  various  cities  iBa 
])roviuce8,  a  great  and  holy  wyoxA  'im  tf* 
sembled   at    Nice ;    it    seemed  altogether 
necessary  that  an  epistle  be  sent  to  yon  ii 
the  name  of  the  sacK>d  synod,  that  yon  mij 
have  means  of  knowins  what  things  hi^ 
been  moved,  and  examined,  and  what  have 
been   sanctioned.      First  of  all,   then,  » 
inquiry  was  made,  in  the  presence  of  th« 
most  pious  emperor  Gonstantine,  into  the 
impiety   and   iniquity  of   Arimi   and  his 
associates ;  and  it  was  determined  by  the 
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set  the  &alt8  of  others,  they  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  a 
16  themselves.  For  they  were  on  the  point  of  imposing  celi- 
i  the  clergy  by  an  express  law ;  but  the  act  was  prevented  by 
ttfius,  who  had  himself  lived  all  his  days  in  celibacy.* 


H,  that  his  impious  doctrine  is  to 
matized,  as  also  the  blasphomoos 
d  terms  he  used,  he  having  blas- 

Lsaid  that  the  Son  of  God  wna 
ng^  and  there  was  a  time  when 


removed  by  death,  then  let  those  lately 
admitted  be  advanced  to  the  honours  of  the 
deceased;  provided  always,  that  they  appear 
deserving,  and  the  people  choose  them,  and 
that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  concur  in  the 


ot ;   and  sa^nng,  that  the  Son  of     election  and  confirm  it.     And  this  privilege 


le  arhitremcnt  of  his  will,  is  capable 
virtue  or  vice;  and  pronouncing 
eature  and  a  work :  all  which  the 
od  hath  anathematized,  not  en- 
i  much  as  to  hear  this  impious 

or  rather  madness,  and  these 
ons  words.  What  was  the  issue 
roceedings  against  him,  ye  have 
eadv,  or  will  hear ;  lest  we  should 
Dsolt  over  a  man  who  has  received 
red  recompense  of  his  wickedness. 

impiety  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
1  destruction  with  him  Theonas  of 
!%  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais :  for 
sired  the  same  sentence.  After 
I  of  God  had  delivered  us  from  that 
rine,  and  impiety,  and  blasphemy, 
L  the  persons  who  dared  to  raise 
nd  division  among  a  once  peaceable 
lere  yet  remained  the  rashness  of 

and  of  those  ordained  by  him. 
X  the  synod  decreed  on  this  subject, 
brethren,  we  now  inform  you.     It 


is  conceded  to  all  others;  but  not  so  in 
regard  to  Meletius  personally,  to  whom,  on 
account  of  his  former  irregularity  and  his 
headlong  rashness  of  temper,  it  is  judged, 
no  power  or  authority  should  be  given,  he 
being  capable  of  again  exciting  the  same 
disorders.  And  these  are  the  things  which 
relate  particularly  and  especially  to  Egrpt, 
and  to  the  most  holy  church  of  Alex^mria. 
But  if  any  other  canon  or  decree  shall  be 
made,  as  our  lord  and  most  precious  fellow- 
minister  and  brother  is  present  with  us, 
when  he  shall  arrive  he  will  give  you  a 
more  exact  account,  for  he  will  have  been 
an  actor  and  co-operator  in  the  things  done. 
We  also  amnounce  to  you  the  harmony 
there  is  in  regard  to  the  most  holy  paschal 
feast;  that  this  matter  is  happily  settled, 
through  the  assistance  of  your  prayers,  so 
that  all  the  brethren  in  the  East>  who 
before  kept  the  festival  with  the  Jews,  will 
hereafter  keep  it  in  harmony  with  the 
Ilomans,  with  us,  and  with  all  those  who, 
trmined  that  Meletius  (whom  the  from  ancient  times,  have  kept  it  with  us. 
«ated  with  more  lenity;  for,  ac-  Therefore,  rejoicing  in  the  happy  issue  of 
to  the  strictness  of  law,  he  deserved  affairs,  and  the  peaceful  harmony  that  exists, 
gence)  should  remain  in  his  own     and  that  all  heresy  is  extirpated,   do  ye 

receive,  with  greater  honour  and  more 
ardent  love,  our  fellow-minister  and  your 
bishop,  Alexander,  who  has  gladdened  us 
with  his  presence,  encountering  so  great 
labour  in  his  advanced  age,  that  peaco 
him,  after  being  confirmed  by  a  might  be  restored  among  you.  And  pray 
id  consecration,  fellowship  is  to  be     for  us  all,   that  whatever   has  been  well 

determined  upon,  may  remain  sttnlfast, 
through  our  Lord  JeHus  Christ,  l)eing  done, 
as  we  trust,  according  to  the  good  pleasurt^ 
of  God  the  Father,  in  the  Holy  Spirit;  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.* 
TV. — The  simple  huinaniti/  of  Christ,  to  use 
a  phrase  in  favour  with  Unitarians,  as  they 
call  themselves,  appears  never  to  liave  been 
mentioned  at  Nice :  a  strong  presumption 
against  modem  claims  of  primitive  antiquity 
for  that  opinion.  Upon  this  and  similar 
questions,  see  Ante-Niccne  Trstimonies  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  also  to  the 
J)(tctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  t)ie  Divimty 
of  the  Holy  Ghust,  two  invaluable  works  of 
the  late  learned  and  amiable  Dr.  £<lwanl 
Burton,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford.    A] 

*  Socrates,  H.  E,  i  11;  compare  Fran. 


t  should  have  no  authority,  either 

n,   to  nominate  for  oflBce,  or  be 

any  other  city  or  place  on  such 

;  Irat  should  only  possess  the  naked 

honour.     As  for  those   raised   to 


cm ;  y^t  on  the  condition,  that  they 
heir  office  and  ministry,  as  always 
rank  after  all  in  every  diocese  or 
who  were  examined  and  ordained 
ly  by  our  dearest  colleague  Alex- 
nd,  moreover,  have  no  authority  to 
to  nominate  such  persons  as  they 
Indeed  to  do  anything  without  the 
of  some  bishop  of  the  catholic 
rho  is  Alexander's  suf&agan.  But 
10,  by  the  grace  of  Go*l  and  by  your 
have  never  been  found  in  any 
mt  have  remained  blameless  in  the 
church,  shall  have  power  to  no- 
,nd  elect  such  as  are  worthy  of  the 
flice,  and,  in  general,  to  do  e very- 
it  accords  with  law  and  ecclesiastical 
And  if  it  hiipp^'U  that  any  of  those 
ihops]   in    me   church   should  bo 
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§  13.  Rut  the  passions  of  men  had  a  force  too  great  for  either  the 
(liHTecs  of  the  Nicene  council  or  the  imperial  authority.       There 
wore,  acc<>rtlin*^ly,  those  who,  though  they  did  not  otherwise  agree 
with  Arius,  yet  were  dissatisfted  with  some  things  in  the  decrees  and 
formuhu'ios  of  the  council;*  and  the  Avians  left  no  means  untried  to 
lioiil  the  wound  inflicted  on  them  by  these  means.     Nor  did  fortune 
rrfusc  favour   to  their  wishes;    for  in  a  few  years  after  the  Nicene 
council,  a  certain   Arian  priest,  whom   Constant 'uiy  the    emperor's 
sister,  at  her  deatli  had  recommended  to  the  care  of  lier  brother, 
succeeded  in  persuading  Constantine  the  Great,  that  Ariushiid  been 
wrt)ngfully  condemned  from  personal  enmity.     Hence,  in  the  year 
.'].'J(),    the  emperor  recalled  him   from  exile,  rescinded  the  decrees 
])asse(l  against  his  associates  and  friends,  and  permitted  Eiisebiva  o( 
Nicr)me(iia,  the  principal  supporter  of  Arius,  and  his  powerful  faction, 
n«^w  thirsting  for  revenge,  U)  persecute  the  defenders  of  the  Nicene 
couneil.'     They  assailed  no  one  more  fiercely  than  Athanasivs,,  the 


r>;iM\vin's  0>ni<fii}itii,un  ^f^l^//nfS,  p.  70,  and 
(HMir.  (\ilixlu«<.  </<  Ctnijtufitt  C'ft  rir.  p.  170, 
iNcc.  [I'ajtlumtius  a  MsJiop  in  tlu*  up|K.T 
Thcl'iiiil,  liinisilt' the  inmate ufu  niona.''tt'ry 
fri)ni  lM)ylioo»l,  and  n-iiowuiMl  fop  I'liustity, 
took,  al'ttT  all.  a  iiamnv  view  of  the  (piostion  ; 
suf'h  a  ont\  in  fart,  as  was  to  !»«•  oxpei'ted 
from  a  eon »<i«i«' rate  lait  projndici'il  ohl  man. 
JIc  di-olan-d  intcrv'»)urj^r  with  a  lawful  wife 
to  })o  fhai-tily,  and  dcprtHvitrd  the  scpara- 
ti(»n  of  marriiMl  jMTstms,  when  tho  man  took 
orders,  a.s  a  yoke  lik<'ly  to  injur*' the  churi'li, 
l)e.a>iso  all  oouKl  not  bear  it.  l»nt  tlu-n  he 
d'-nii'd  all  dis-Teticin  a.s  to  marriage  atlor 
onlinatit)n.  The  bachelor  j»riest  was  to 
remain  so,  and  tho  widower  was  not  to 
marry  a;rain.  These  restrictions,  he  saiil, 
Were  inoirtliiiii  in  thr  anch  nt  tnidition  of 
tlo:  Church.  This  famous  case,  tlieivfore, 
althou.'^h  evi<lenee  a;rainst  Komish  nsajje, 
r«>p«'nds  but  imperfectly  to  Pn.jtestant 
vii'ws.     ^'.] 

*  [The  wonl  duoovfftos  {of  i?ir  tui/ur  ts- 
ittiirc),  in  partieular.  At  tlrst,  ^ieventeen 
bis]i()ps  hi"<itated  to  subscribe  the  creed 
and  tlie  comlemnation  of  Arius,  because 
they  wishid  to  shun  the  a]>j)earance  of 
favourin;;  the  .SabeHian  ••ri'or;  and  oljecteii, 
that  th<'  wonl  dfioovaios  had  been  disap- 
jiivned  of  in  the  tinn-  of  Paul  of  Samosita. 
(SM-rates,  Jf.  K.  i.  8,  23,cV:c.  JJasil,  A>.3«().) 
And.  in  fact,  Paul  of  »Samosata  had  abused 
th<'  wttr«l  ofiouviTios,  to  controvert,  any  other 
jlistinetion  between  tlie  Son,  or  Word,  and 
the  J'alher,  except  tho  «lifter«'nce  of  names 
and  of  external  relati<ins.  And  though  it 
be  not  fully  ijr.)Vi  d.  that  this  tcj'/jf,  in  tho 
Samos;itian  sense  of  it,  was  niecttd  bv  ii 
eouneil  at  Auti<vh  in  '2(>y  (which  dn'ision 
at  Antiifch  is  pronouneed  fabulous,  by 
l)r.  Keui-rlein.  in  his  Dissei-t.  on  the  ques- 
t  io:i,  Itii  jilh'iH  pati'i  ta^-ic  ofJLoovaios  antitji'i 


rcclntitt  (tociorcA  in  condtio  Antitjchmo  utrmn 
7i<(/atrrhit  f    Gottinp.   1755),  yet  it  isat- 
tain,   that   tho  AriauH  hud   Ijeforc  alltt;^ 
this  Auti<x;hiaD   deen>e,  iiud   no  one  had 
ehargt>d  them  ^ith  mistake  iu   9o  doine. 
Nevertheless,  tJiase  who  vrerc  not  plj-aiwl 
with  the  creed  were  p^encraUy  brought  to 
acquiesce  in  it,  partly  by  the  thKati;  of  thf 
emperor,  to  lianisli  all  who  would  not  sah- 
scribe,  and  pjirtly  by  the   advice  of  the 
princH'ss  Constantia.     Oidy  Arius,  with  the 
bishops  Theonas  an<l  S<i'undus,  persfveml 
in  u  r»'fu8id.     Yet  some  [namely.  Eiistbins 
of  NieonuMlia,  and  Tlieoijrnis,  bij<hop  of  Niiv] 
snbscnbed  only  tho  critHi  itself^  and  not 
also  th(>  anathema.     iSc'A/.] 

*  [»So  sudden  a  change  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pi^cted.  Tho  council  of  Nicit  had  takm 
every  pn\*autic»n  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  Arianism;  and  its  docivi*9  ktil 
been  approved  by  other  councils  in  distant 
I)rovi]ices,  and  thus  had  obtaimKl  the  to- 
thority  of  d-crees  by  the  whole  chupfh. 
The  emperor  had  sui^'nukhKl  to  tho  8pnt**w 
of  the  bi>hops,  civil  penalties,  onlerinj;  lb' 
recuHiints  into  exile:  and  had  condeinDeil 
the  writiu^  of  Arius  to  the  flames,  aid 
commandeii  them  to  be  delivered  up  on 
pain  of  death.  [See  the  emp*-ror's  letter  to 
the  bishops  and  peojile.  in  Soorates,  iT.  £ 
i.  9.]  Thus  the  Arian  party  stH'med  to  be 
wholly  suppressed.  But  it  only  *tt*mtd  tf) 
be  so.  Four  years  aftor,  the  atmosph^K 
ab«>nt  the  c<^nrt  of  Constantine  at  once  be- 
came clear  and  serene  to  the  Arians ;  tf^ 
the  causes  of  so  preat  a  cluinge  are  not  weW 
kno\m  ;  for  the  history  of  Cunstantine  h<ff 
has  a  chasm  of  three  years.  The  prinrw* 
Constantia  seems  actually  to  hare  had* 
hand  in  this  p>':it  revolution.  Thebisht^ 
mIh)  wi>r«'  favourably  dispost^l  towards  Aivia 
had   iicomineuded  tbenistdves  to  her.  bv 
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exandria.  When  this  prelate  could  in  no  way  be  brought 
rius  to  his  former  honours  and  ecclesiastical  standing,  he 
»rived  of  his  office  in  a  council  held  at  Tyre,  A.  d.  335,  and 
ed  to  Gaul;  while  in  the  same  year,  by  a  nimierous 
I  at  Jerusalem,  Amus  and  his  friends  were   solemnly 

the  commimion  of  the  chiu*ch.  But  by  none  of  these 
could  the  Alexandrians  be  induced  to  receive  Aritts  among 
ters.  Accordingly  the  emperor  called  him  to  Constanti- 
le  year  336,  and  ordered  Alexander^  the  bishop  of  that 
i  the  doors  of  his  chiurch  to  him.  But  before  that  could 
irius  died  at  Constantinople,  in  a  tragical  manner.*     And 

himself  closed  life  shortly  after. 


he  Nicene  council,  and  sub- 
?(!,  very  much  in  compliance 
mendalion.  (PhiloHtorgioj), 
This  attention  shown  her 
'  pave  the  way  for  them  to 
f  the  princess.  And  thore- 
ent  of  Socrates  (i.  26)  and 
)  is  not  improbable;  namely, 
ler,  and  by  an  Arian  priest 
lep  death  recommended  to 
intine  was  brought  to  enter- 
irable  views  of  the  Arians. 
m  of  tills  priest,  the  emperor 
racious  letter  to  Arius,  bid- 
to  the  court.  Arius  hastened 
•le,  with  his  friend  Euzoius, 
.ously  listened  to  by  the 
he  satisfied  as  to  his  ortho- 
requisition  of  the  emperor, 
•nted  a  confession  of  their 
18  so  artfully  drawn  up,  as 
•  real  sentiments  under  or- 
tlogy.  In  this  way,  Arius 
ision  to  return  to  Alexandria, 
iisebius  of  Nicomedia,  and 
>p  of  Nice,  had  been  rein- 
jffices ;  and  the  former  now 
secuting  tlie  orthodox  i>arty, 
lthauasiu^'.  The  deposition 
ras  decreed  by  the  council  of 
banishment  was  by  order 
•,  before  whom  he  was  ac- 
'ning  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
)m  Egypt  to  Constantinople, 
with  more  opposition  at 
ji  he  expected,  and  as  his 
caused  commotions  which 
to  amount  to  an  insurrec- 
led  back  to  Constantinople, 
mother  hearing  before  the 
wore  to  a  formula  of  faitii 
;m8elf,  which  soimded  very 
emperor  was  so  w(»ll  satie- 
chibition  of  AlHus,  thiit  he 
der,  the  bishop  of  Constau- 
mestly  enjoined  upon  him 
\  the  next  iSunday  to  Iiis 
lie  terrified  bishop  retired 


to  the  church  of  St  Irene,  and  there  prayed 
that  the  calamity  might  be  averted.  On 
the  day  appointed,  Arius,  accompanied  by 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  others  of  his 
adherents,  proceeded  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city,  in  order  to  enter  the 
church  in  triumph,  and  entertained  his 
friends  with  playful  discourse.  But  as  he 
passed  along,  the  calls  of  nature  obliged 
him  to  step  aside.  He  entered  one  of  the 
public  oflSees  erected  for  such  purposes,  and 
left  his  servants  waiting  at  the  door ;  and 
here  he  died  with  a  violent  colic.  See 
Walch's  Hist.  Ktiz.  ii.  486,  &c.     Schl.] 

*  Some  of  the  modems  are  disposed  to 
call  in  question  this  account  of  Arius'  death ; 
but  without  good  reason,  since  it  is  attested 
by  such  unexceptionable  witnesst-s  as  Socra- 
tes, Sozomen,  Athanasius,  and  others.  Yet 
the  cause  of  his  sudden  and  extraordinary 
death — for  the  miserable  man  is  said  to  have 
dischai^ed  his  own  bowels — is  a  subject 
of  much  controversy.  The  ancients,  m*1io  tell 
us  that  God,  being  moved  by  the  prayers  of 
holy  men,  miraculously  avenged  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  man,  will  hardly  find  credit  at 
this  day  among  candid  persons  well  acqua- 
inted with  Arian  affairs.  "When  I  consider 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  confess, 
that  to  me  it  appears  most  probable,  the 
unhappy  man  lost  his  life  by  the  machi- 
nations of  his  enemies,  being  destroyed  by 
poison.  An  indiscreet  and  blind  zeal  in 
religion  has,  in  every  age,  led  on  to  many 
crimes  worse  than  this.  [The  preceding 
account  of  Arius'  death,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  is  given  by  Athanasius 
{Ep.  ad  Sirapion.  de  viorte  Arii,  p.  522,  &c. 
Opj).  torn.  ii.  ed.  Commelin),  by  Socrates 
{H.  E.  I  37,  38).  Sozomen  [H.  E.  ii.  29, 
30),  by  Tlieodoret  {H.  E.  i.  15),  and  by 
several  other  WTiters  of  the  fourth  century. 
Most  of  them  regard  it  as  a  miracle,  by  which 
G<xl  punished  him  for  his  perjury,  or  heark- 
ened to  the  prayers  of  bishop  Alexand<r, 
who,  with  others,  returned  thanks  to  (Jod 
for  this  deliverance.  Some  modems  ques- 
tioned, whether  this  whole  narration  may  not 
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§  14.  After  the  death  of  Constnntine  the  Great,  one  of  his  sons,  Cari' 
stanttuSy  the  emperor  of  t]ie  East^  with  his  wife  and  his  court,  was  t&cj 
partial  to  the  Arian  cause ;  but  Constantine  and  Conatans  supported, 
in  tlie  western  parts,  where  they  governed,  the  decisions  of  the  Xicene 
council.     Hence  the  broils,  the  commotions,  the  plots,  the  injuries^ 
had  neither  measure  nor  bounds,  and  on  both  sides  councils  were 
assembled  to  oppose  councils.     Couatans  died  in  the  year  350;  and 
two  years  after  a  ^eat  part  of  the  West,  particularly  Italy  and  Bozne^ 
came  imder  the  dominion  of  his  brother  Constantma ;  and  this  revo- 
lution was  most  disastrous  to  the  friends  of  the  Nicene  counciL    For 
this  emperor,  beinji^  devoted  to  the  Arians,  involved  them  in  niunerooi 
evils  and  calamities,  and  by  threats  and  punishments  compelled 
many  of  them,  and  amon<^  others,  as  is  well  attested,  the  Roman 
pontiff,  Liberiua^  to  apostatise  to  that  sect  to  which  he  was  himself 
attached.*     The  Nicene  party  made  no  hesitation  to  return  the  same 
treatment,  as  soon  as  time,  place,  and  opportimity  were  afforded 
them.     And  the  history  of  Christianity  under  Conatantiua  presenti 
the  picture  of  a  most  stormy  period,  and  of  a  war  among  brethren, 
which  was  carried  on  without  religion,  or  justice,  or  humanity.' 

§  15.  On  the  death  of  C(/ti8tantiua  in  the  year  361,  the  prosperoitf 
days  of  the  Arians  were  at  an  end.  Jidum  had  no  partialities  fa 
either,  and  therefore  patronised  neither  the  Arians  nor  the  orthodoL* 


hv  a  fiiliriftition.  Yot  the  storv  is  t<iM  with 
Kucli  uiiifomiity  as  to  tin*  principal  fixcia  by 
lliosi'  who  tlifttT  in  the  minor  cireunistancrs 
of  it.  and  the  Hi>ot  wlicn*  he  died  was  so 
pont-rally  point «'d  ont,  I'vcu  in  the  ftt^li  con- 
tiiry,  according  to  S«>iTat«'8,  that  wp  are  not. 
authori.sitl  to  <lonl»t  thi>  tnith  of  the  gt^n*  nil 
Htatfiipnt.  Yot  it  can  l»y  no  means  bo 
provjnl,  (»r  indi'rd  b«-  mudv  to  ap|K'ar  pr«)- 
ba})lo,  that  tho  nuddcu  death  of  Arin.s  was 
niinieulonH,  and  a  punishment  inflict^il  by 
God.  .Sozomen  himself  tells  us,  that  .some  at 
tho  time  n-^rsinled  it  as  the  consequence  of  a 
diseas*\  which  dinctly  affected  the  heart ; 
others  believed,  that  his  sudden  j(»y  at  find- 
injjj  his  affairs  isHuin«r  ho  haj>pily,  brou{i;ht  on 
him  this  sjXM'dy  d«ath.  Vrry  much  is  ro- 
qm'site  to  justify  the  ascription  of  an  ovr-nt 
which  may  be  ex]>laine<l  by  natural  cauhos, 
to  supernatural,  and  to  the  liand  of  Gotl  in- 
flicting a  divine  punishment.  But  under 
such  circumstanc«^8.  Cliristians  have  in  all 
ap-s  bern  UyQ  ready  to  make  up  such  iu(?on- 
siiK-rate  ju<l;rments.  Besides,  the  death  of 
Anus  is  i»ainted  as  beiiij^  as  extniordinary 
as  possible ;  and  is  not  ol>8cundy  compared, 
by  Athnnasius  in  ]>art  iculir,  with  tliat  of  Judas 
the  traitor;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  strange 
pr:iyer  of  bishop  Alex:inder  apiinst  him,  is 
not  only  j>asj.ed  without  censure,  but  is  ny 

{u'esentctl  as  Iwinjy  a  holy  prjiyer  which 
leaven  answered.  The  aillion^nls  of  Arius 
maintaiutMl,  that  his  enemies  comp:issed  his 
death  by  magical  arts :  and  in  very  recent 


times,  discerning  writers  liave  ooiyedved 
that  he  wiiB  poisoned.  ThiM,  howervr,  ii 
merely  a  conjecture,  and  one  which  it  otM 
made  on  occasion  of  the  sudden  and  uiwt* 
pfH't4.Ki  death  of  persons  who  bad  manytf 
j»owerfUl  enemies.  Nothing  moiv,  theivfixc^ 
can  be  rt^garded  as  certain,  but  thi< :  Aiiai 
<lied  a  sudden  death  ;  but  the  cause  of  it  if 
unknown.  Taken  from  Schroockh,  Kirckoh 
gv9chivhtt\  v.  386,  387.     Tr.] 

*  r It  appears  firom  the  Letters  of  Idbem 
which  an*  still  extant,  and  from  Hfluy  rf 
Poitiers,  Jerome,  and  others,  thi^  libmM 
l)oldly  resistiHl  the  Arians,  &nd  whs  thcr^ 
fore  banished  to  B<*r(ea  in  Thrace ;  that  ^ 
the  end  of  two  years,  his  eagerness  toretm 
to  his  bishopric  led  him  to  consent  to  the  ooi- 
denination  of  Athanasius,  and  to  subsaibi 
the  Arian  crt>ed  set  forth  by  the  third  coo- 
eil  of  Sirmium.  This  weakness  in  a  pope 
lias  furnished  the  Prottvtants  with  an  ts^ 
ment  against  the  p:ipa]  infallibilitr.  ^ 
among  others.  Bowers  Lives  of  ike  ropt^^ 
136.  &c.     7>.] 

*  [For  proof  the  reader  is  refenx>d  to  Atbr 
nasius.  Apttlog.  ad  Omstant.  p.  307.  ^ 
Ilhtoria  Arianor,  ad  Monack,  p.  373,  ke. 
3i)3.  &:c.  Sozomen,  II  E,  iv.  9, 19.  Socnte^ 
//.  K  iL  37,  and  the  daric  picture  of  the  ttatt 
of  the  church,  by  Vincentius  Lfrinensifl^  !■ 
his  OntiinonU,  c.  6.     Si'A/.] 

*  [Julian,  who  wished  to  make  him.«df 
popular,  and  to  ruin  the  Christian  chuick 
Ity  its  intermd  contests,  gavQ  all  sects  of 


.] 
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'  espoused  the  orthodox  sentiments :  and  therefore  all  the 
vith  no  small  part  of  the  East,  rejecting  Arian  views,  reverted 
loctrines  of  the  Nicene  council.^  But  the  scene  was  changed 
he  two  brothers,  Valentinian  and  ValenSj  who  were  advanced 
government  of  the  empire  in  the  year  364.    Valentinian  ad- 

0  the  decisions  at  Nice ;  and  therefore,  in  the  West,  the  Arian 
few  churches  excepted,  was  wholly  extirpated.  Valena,  on 
trary,  took  sides  with  the  Arians;  and  hence,  in  the  east- 
•vinces,  many  calamities  befell  the  orthodox.*  But  when  this 
r  had  fallen  in  a  war  with  the  Goths,  a.  d.  378,  Qratian 

1  peace  to  the  orthodox.*  After  him  Tfieodosiua  the  Great,* 
iving  the  Arians  of  all  their  churches,  and  enacting  severe 
piinst  them,*  caused  the  decisions  of  the  Nicene  council  to 
li  everywhere,  and  none  could  any  longer  publicly  profess 
octrines,  except  among  the  barbarous  nations,  Goths,'  Vandals,* 


I  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
lU  the  banished.  And  this  was 
ir  the  advantage  of  the  orthodox, 
r  in  the  West,  where  the  churches 
orered  their  bishops,  and  such  of 
id  renounced  orthodoxy  through  fear 
■gain  to  the  profession  of  it.  Schl.] 
863,  364.     2>.] 

Arians  in  the  East  took  great 
iiBW  Jovian  over  to  their  side ;  but 
attempts  proved  fruitless,  several 

and  in  particular  Acacius,  were 
»  yield  assent  to  the  Nicene  creed. 
ina  of  Alexandria  also  in  vain  la- 
»  bring  Athanasius  into  disgrace; 
Bfl  in  high  favour  till  the  emperor  s 
SbW.] 

•  persecutionA  of  Valens  extended 
he  Semi-Arians,  and  other  minor 
and  the  Semi-Arians,  after  much 
9n,  resorted  to  the  unexpected 
if  sending  messengers  to  Rome,  and 
ribine  the  Nicene  creed,  attempted 
i  coa&tion  with  the  western  Chris- 
Sat  this  was  frustrated,  partly  by 
piance  of  some  of  the  Semi-Arians 
xwd  ''/ioo^tos,  and  partly  by  the 
of  the  powerful  Arians  at  court ; 
w  persecution  ensued.  The  ortho- 
ued  to  make  a  representation  to 
aor  Valens,  and  for  this  purpose 
egation,  composed  of  eighty  clergy- 
Kicomedia.  The  emperor  cruelly 
Modestus,  the  prsBtorian  prefect, 
all  to  death,  but  without  noise ; 
mplished  by  putting  them  on 
1,  and,  when  at  sea,  causing 
1  and  all  the  unhappy  men  to  be 
hieh  cruelty,  perhaps,  is  without  a 
among    the    persecutions   by   the 

Socrates,  H.  R  iv.  15.     Sozomen, 

13.  Theodoret,  H.  K  iv.  21,  and 
Utt.  KtU.  ii  643,  &c     Schi.] 
tian  granted  religious  freedom  to 


all  his  subjects  at  the  commencement  of  hie 
reign,  and  excluded  only  the  Manichsans, 
the  Photinians,  and  the  Eunomians  from 
the  liberty  of  holding  assemblies  for  wor- 
ship. He  also  recalled  all  the  bishops  whom 
Valens  had  banished.  Some  of  the  Semi- 
Arians  now  aeain  held  their  own  synods, 
and  renewed  their  confession  of  faith,  that 
the  .Son  is  of  lilce  essence  [biMoioiaiot]  with 
the  Father,  in  a  council  held  at  Antioch  in 
Syria.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox 
again  set  up  public  worship  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  obtained  the  zealous  Qregory 
Nazianzen  for  their  bishop.  Gratian,  at 
length,  forbade  the  assemblies  of  the  heretics, 
without  distinction.  Codex  Thcodos.  1.  v. 
de  Haret.  and  the  Notes  of  Gt>defroi,  vi. 
128.  Walch,  UUU  KeU.  ii.  647,  &c  i&A/.] 
»  [a.  d.  383—396.     Tr.'\ 

•  See  Codex  Theodos.  vi.  6,  10,  130,  146, 
and  Godefroi,  Notes  on  these  laws.  [Walch, 
Hist.  KHz,  ii.  649,  &c     Schi.'] 

'  [The  Groths  were  on  this  occasion  en- 
tangled in  the  Arian  heresy.  Beine  driven 
by  the  Huns  from  their  former  residence  on 
the  Tanais,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  the  em- 
peror Valens,  and  obtained  liberty  to  plant 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube; 
promising  to  serve  the  Romans  in  their 
wars,  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion, 
as  soon  as  teachers  should  be  sent  among 
them.  Ulphilas  was  one  of  their  ambassa- 
dors, who  was  himself  an  Arian,  and  Valens 
gave  him  only  Arian  teachers  for  his  assist- 
ants. It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
the  Arian  doctrine  obtained  so  great  cur- 
rency among  this  people.  The  subsequent 
history  of  Arianism  among  them,  is  related 
by  Walch,  Hist,  KeU,  iL  653.     8chl.] 

*  [Neither  the  time  nor  the  circumstances 
in  which  this  people  embraced  Christianity, 
can  be  ascertaineo.  They  were  Christians 
before  they  came  into  France.  (Salvianus, 
de  Ira  Dei,  lib.  viL  p.  S46  and  228.)    From 
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and  BurgimdiansJ  That  there  were  great  faults  on  both  fl 
this  long  and  violent  contest,  no  candid  person  can  deny ;  bui 
party  was  the  heavier  offender,  it  is  difficult  to  say,* 

§  16.  The  Arians  would  have  done  much  more  harm  to  the  ( 
if  they  had  not  become  divided  among  themselves,  after  the 
council,  and  split  into  sects  which  could  not  endure  each  othe 
ancients  enumerate  as  Arian  sects,  the  Setni-Ariaiis,  the  Enat 
the  AetiayiSj  the  Eutioniians,  the  Acacians,*  the  Psathyrian 
others.  But  tliey  may  all  be  reduced  to  three  classes.  Tl 
class  embraces  the  old  and  genxdne  Arians ;  who,  rejecting  i 
terms  and  modes  of  expression,  taught  explicitly,  that  the  S 
not  begotten  by  the  Father,  but  created  or  formed  out  of  nc 


a  passAce  in  Jomandos  (cfr  Rebtts  Geticis,  c 
25),  it  IS  probable  that  they  got  their  first 
knowledge  of  Chrifitianity  from  their  neigh- 
bours the  Goths,  and  according  to  the 
Arian  principles.  They  were  persecutors  of 
the  ortuodox ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Goths.  See  Walch,  Hist.  Ketz,  ii.  659,  &c. 
8chl.] 

*  [The  Burgundians  became  Cliristians, 
and  orthodox,  soon  after  their  settlement  in 
Gaul  in  the  fifth  century.  Orosius,  lib.  ^-iii. 
c.  32,  and  the  history  of  the  fifth  century, 
infra,  pt.  i.  chap.  i.  §  4.  But  their  inter- 
course with  the  West  Goths  infected  them 
with  Arianism.  Yet  imder  the  successors 
of  their  king  Gundebohl,  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine again  got  the  upper  hand  ;  and  under 
tlie  domination  of  the  Franks,  the  Arian 
principles  were  wholly  rooted  out.  See 
Walch,  Hist.  Keis.  ii.  664,  &c.     ScM.-] 

•  [The  judgment  pronounced  by  Walch, 
Hist.  Ketz.  ii.  698,  is  so  sound  and  impar- 
tial, that  I  cannot  refrain  from  insorting  it 
here  without  alteration.  *  The  modern 
Arians  in  England  blacken  the  character  of 
Athanasius  too  much,  in  order  to  discredit 
his  doctrine :  oth<»r  writers,  too  much  pre- 
possessed with  the  idea  that  a  Calendar 
saint  must  l>e  an  angel,  represent  this  man 
and  his  adherents  as  absolutely  faultless. 
If  we  would  judge  impartially,  both  parties 
were  chargeable  with  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  this  contest.  There  Mas  a  total 
want  of  moderation  throughout:  every- 
where the  mistaken  notion  reigned,  that  it 
is  right  to  exercise  control  over  the  con- 
sciences of  others ;  everj-where  private 
matters  were  treated  as  public  affairs  of  the 
church ;  everywhere  the  authority  of  eccle- 
siastical councils  was  misused;  and  ntill 
more,  that  of  civil  magistrates ;  everywhere, 
therefore,  a  persecuting  spirit  was  cherished 
and  maintained.  In  particular,  we  believe, 
that  these  faults  commenced  on  the  side  of 
the  orthodox ;  that  other  bishops  too  hastily 
became  linked  in  with  Alexander;  and  that 
in  the  council  of  Sardica,  too  little  respect 
was  paid  to  the  wishes   of  the   oriental 


bishops,  in  respect  to  Athanasin 
were,  that  he  mi^ht  not  sit  and  tc 
council,  because  he  was  the  accuse 
But  the  Arians  were  guilty  of  stil 
offenc(>s.  Anus  was  in  &nlt,  foz 
lously  endeavouring  to  create  a  pa 
Eusebins  of  Nicoraedia  wa.s,  in  om 
a  real  firebrand,  who  set  the  wfc 
flame ;  and  the  suspicion,  that  p 
love  of  distinction  led  him  to  defin 
and  produced  that  obstinacy  in  n 
the  8id«'  he  took,  appears  to  us  well- 
In  short,  this  history  very  forcibly  i 
the  necessity  of  uniting  true  benev 
men  with  our  zeal  for  the  truth, 
avoiding  of  all  personal  animosities 
senting  to  us  so  many  lamentab 
rences  and  so  very  unhappy  con» 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  these  < 
duties.*     Walch,  vhi  supra.     SeJd, 

*  [These  derived  their  name  fro 
bins  of  Cflesarea,  and  Eusebius 
media,  afterwards  of  ConstnntixM 
friend  of  Constantine  the  Great.  1 
longi'd  to  the  class  of  Scmi-Ariam 
at  tliis  day,  Subordination ists^  hca 
maintained  a  subordination  amoii{ 
sons  of  the  Godhead.  Yet  this  e 
applitni  to  aU  who  opposed  the  Nil 
trine,  and  who  disapproved  eithi 
word  Sfioo/fO'tos  only,  or  of  the  idea  a 
it  was  used  to  express.     Schl.] 

*  [From  Acacius,  bLshop  of  Cmm 
succi'ssor  of  Eusebius  Pamphili. 
lowetl  that  the  Son  was  like  thv  Fal 
only  in  respect  to  his  tn'/i.     SrklA 

'  [Thiswordimport8pa«/ry-<iM>Jn 
a  person  of  this  occupation,  a  Syrii 
Theoctistus,  was  particularly  zniikf 
fending  one  of  the  minor  parties  of. 
Constantinople,  which  maintained 
the  Father  existed  before  the  So 
being.     Schf.] 

*  [Arius  maintained,  there  w> 
substances  in  God,  namely,  the  Tt 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  The  / 
only  eternal  God.  There  is,  absoln) 
like  him;  and  his  essence  is  incompn 
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lese  deviated^  on  the  one  side,  the  Senii-Arians ;  and  on  the 
be  Ewnomiatis  or  ATiomosans,  that  is,  the  disciples  of  Euno- 
man  of  acuteness,  and  of  Aetius.  The  former  maintained. 
Son  of  God  was  opLoiowriofy  i.  e.  of  liJce  essence  with  the  Father ; 
by  nature,  but  only  by  grace.  The  leaders  of  this  party  were 
of  Laodicea,  and  Basil  of  Ancyra,*  The  latter,  who  were  also 
ure  Arians,  Aetians^^  and  Exucontians,^  contended  that  Christ 
ooowrios  or  av6fU)io9,  i.  e,  diss'linilar^  both  in  essence  and  in 
spects,  to  the  Father.*  Under  each  of  these  classes  tliere  were 
ibordinate  sects,  whose  subtleties  and  refinements  have  been 


led  the  Father^  in  a  sense  corre- 
rith  that  in  which  the  Sun  is  called 
and  as  tiie  litter  was  not  always 
10  the  former  was  not  idways  tne 
rhe  second  substance  is  the  person 
nominated  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
Word,  and  the  Wisdom  of  God. 
lolatelj  a  creature  of  Crod;  and 
God  created,  as  he  did  the  other 
immediately  from  nothing.     This 
f  the  Son,  the  Scriptures  denomi- 
tratum;  and  this  creature  is  called 
'  Ood,  in  a  figurative  sense  of  the 
inse  God  has  adapted  him.      The 
rd  and  Wisdom  of  God  are  ambi- 
ir  they  sometimes  denote  certain 
altnbutf^  of  God,  and  sometimes 
Bimely,  the  Son.      In  the  former 
D,  they  are  inherent  in  God,  natu- 
nccessarily :  but  not  so  in  the  lat^ 
,  of  his  Toluntary  choice,  produced 
a,  to  be  an  instrument  in  his  hand 
mtion   of  the  world.     The  Son, 
ia,  in  his  essence,  totally  diffen'nt 
Father.     As  a  rational  creature, 
es  free  will,  is  changeable,  and  so 
jome  either  vicious  or  virtuous ; 
hisdiligrrnceand  his  long  practice, 
inired  permanent  habits  of  virtue. 
oas  chosen  for  his  Son,  the  most 
f  all  created  spirits.     Thus  the 
ding  to  Anus*  views,  is  not  ti-uly 
eternal,  not  omnisci«?nt.      There 
I  understanding,  some  mysteries  ; 
oes  not  compreliend  clearly  the 
the  Father,  nor  his  own  nature. 
has  graciously  imparted  to  him 
it  gifts.     Thereby  he  is  become 
Qod  ;   nay,  obtained  for  himself 
if  God ;  though  not  in  the  proper 
e  word.    Such  is  Dr.  Walch's  re- 
in of  the  doctrine  of  Arius;  in 
ZeU.  ii.  689,  &c.     Schl.] 
fwL  Maran,  Dissert,  sur  Ics  Semi- 
rhich  has  been  reprinted  by  Job. 
BUdioth.  Haresiitlog.  ii.  119,  &c. 
-Arians  were  also  called  moderate 
iwebianst  and  Homceousians,  from 
uHoiaios,  which  was  their  symlwl. 
Laodicea  was  a  native  of  Alex- 
1  a  Teiy  learned  man.      He  had 


personal  difficulties  with  bishop  Alexander, 
and  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Laodicea, 
through  the  Eusebian  party,  to  which  he 
devoted  himself.  Basil,  bishop  of  Ancyra, 
had  the  reputation  of  an  upright  and  learned 
man,  and  was  in  great  £ivour  with  the  em- 
peror Constantius.  He  can  be  taxed  with 
no  other  faulty  tlian  that  of  not  tolerating 
the  word  bfiooi<rios.  He  drew  on  himself 
much  persecution  by  his  zealous  opposition 
to  Fhotinus  and  to  the  genuine  Ariiins; 
and  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  the  Aca- 
cians.     SchL] 

*  [From  their  chief  person,  Aetius  of  An- 
tiooh.  This  man  applied  himself  to  the 
sciences  at  Alexandria,  and  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  medical  art,  as  well  as  with 
theology.  As  all  his  instructors  were  of 
Arian  sentiments,  he  also  applied  his  talents 
and  his  dexterity  in  debate  to  the  vindication 
of  the  Arian  aoctrines.  He  was  made  a 
deacon  at  Antioch;  but  the  Semi-Arians 
and  the  orthodox  hated  him,  and  he  was 
deposed  and  banished  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius. Julian  recalled  him,  and  gave  him 
a  bishopric.  He  had  the  surname  of  the 
Athiist.  Socrates,  H.  E,  i.  35.  Sozomen, 
H.  E.  iii.  15,  &c.  and  iv.  23.     SchL] 

■  [This  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
words  4^  obK  ttnvv.  They  said,  that  the 
Son  of  God  might  indeed  be  callixl  Chd,  and 
the  Word  of  God ;  but  only  in  a  sense  con- 
sistent with  his  having  been  brought  forth 
i^  ovK  6»Twv  [from  non-existences']  ;  that  is, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  things  which  once 
had  no  existence ;  and,  of  course,  that  he  was 
properlv  a  creature,  and  was  once  a  nonen- 
tity.    Schl.] 

*  See  Ja.  Basnage,  Diss,  de  Eunomio,  in 
Henr.  Canisius,  Lectiones  AntiqtuB^  tom.  i. 
p.  172,  &c  where  are  extant  the  cn*ed  and 
an  apology  of  Eunomius.  See  also  J.  Alb. 
Fabncius,  Bihliotheca  Gr.  viii.  100 — 148 ; 
and  Codex  Theodos.  vi.  147,  165,  157, 
167,  200,  &c.  [Eunomius,  a  Cappadocian, 
WHS  a  scholar  of  Aetius,  and  was  ma^lo 
bishop  of  C^zicus  by  his  partisans.  But  he 
was  soon  displaced,  and  his  whole  life  was 
full  of  unpleasant  occurrences.  He  was  pe- 
culiarly lucid  in  his  style,  and  his  writings 
are,  on  that  account,  the  mostyaluable  docu- 
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but  obscurely  developed  by  the  ancient  Avriters.  This  discord  among 
the  Arians  was  as  injiu*ious  to  their  cause  as  the  confutatious  and  the 
zeal  of  the  ortliodox. 

§  17.  Unhappily  the  Arian  contests  produced,  as  was  very  natural, 
some  new  sects.     Some  persons,  eager  to  avoid  and  overthrow  the 
opinions  of  Arius^  fell  into  opinions  equally  dangerous.     Others, 
after  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  AritiSy  ventured  on  far  beyond  him, 
and  exceeded  his  offences.     The  human  mind,  weak,  powerless,  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  seldom 
exerts  all   its  energies  to  comprehend  divine  subjects,   in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  duly  guarded  against  extremes.     To  the  former 
class    I  would  refer  Apolliaaris  the  younger,  bishop  of  Laodicea, 
though  otherwise  a  man  of  great  merit,  and  one  w^p  in  various  wajs 
rendered  important  service  to  the  church.*     He  manfully  asserted 
the  divinity  of  Christy  against  the  Arians;  but  by  philosophizing  too 
freely  and  too  eagerly,  he  almost  set  aside  his  humanity.     He  main- 
tained that  Christ  assumed  only  a  human  body,  endowed  with  a 
sentient  soul,  but  not  possessed  of  intellect;  and  that  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ  did  the  office  of  a  rational  soul  or  mind :  *  whence  it 
seemed  to  follow,  that  the  divine  natiu'e  became  mingled  with  ilA 
human,^  and  with  the  human  natiu'e  suffered  pain  and  death.    This 
great  man  was  led  astray,  not  merely  by  the  ardour  of  debate,  but 
likewise  by  his  immoderate  attachment  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  con- 
cerning a  twofold  soul ;  from  which  if  the  divines  of  that  age  had 
been  free,  they  would  have  formed  more  wise  and  more  correct 
judgments  on  many  points.     Some  among  the  ancients  note  other 
errors  besides  this  in  Ajjolllnarisy  but  how  much  credit  is  due  to 
them  may  be  doubted.*    The  doctrine  of  ApolUnaris  met  the  appro- 
soul.    And  what  they  brought,  fonrard  be- 
Bidos  this,  were  either  the  bad  confleqncBM      ^ 
tliat  would  follow,  or  occasions  for  kfo* 
machy,   which  rather  retarded  than  fa^     "^ 
thered  the  discovery  of  truth.     See  WaUli      • 
Hi^t.  KcU.  iil  186,  &c.     Sckl.]  .      4 

■  [This  consequence,  however,  ApoDiDn*  i 
did  not  admit.  He  was  indeed  accused  rf  j 
denying  the  actual  distinction  of  the  t^  J 
natures,  and  of  holding  to  such  a  ooofinw*  i 
of  them,  as  Eutyches  afterwards  maintaiiwd. 
But  he  reject^Hl  the  term  mixtmr;  wl 
expressly  taught,  that  he  did  not  tiA* 
vert  the  doctrine  of  two  distinct  natutf  tt 
Christ,  but  that  the  divinity  remained  dn 
vine,  and  the  flesh  remained  flesh.  8* 
Walch,  Hist.  Kttz.  iiL  193,  &c.     AJWJ 

*  See  J.  Basnage,  Histitria  Hartfii  Af^ 
liJiah'if ;  which  is  republished  with  «)■• 
loame<l  additions,  by  Jo.  Voigt,  BiHkA 
H(Presioloqica^  torn,  l  faacic.  i.  p*.  1—^ 
See  also  i^)id.  tom.  L  fascic.  iii  p.  607.  1^ 
laws  against  the  ApoUinarians  are  estuA 
in  the  Codex  Thcoaos,  torn,  tl  p.  144,  dbt 
See  likewise  (Chaufepied)  Nouvtau  DictiM' 
naire  Hist,  et  Crit,  torn,  i  p.  S94,  4& 
[Walch,  Hist,  Kftz.  iiL  119^229.    Seii] 


ments  for  the  history  of  Arianism.  Schl. — 
See  note,  cent.  iv.  pt.  ii.  c.  2,  §  9.  7V.] 
»  [See  n.jte,  cent.  iv.  pt.  ii.  c.  2.  §  9.  Tr.] 
'  [ApollinariH  believed  that  C•hri^t  had 
no  noe<l  of  a  rational  80ul,  because  the  di- 
■vine  nature  was  compoteut  to  all  the  rational 
and  free  acts  which  the  Saviour  fK'rformed ; 
and  he  could  see  no  reason  why  Christ  must 
have  had  tun}  intelligent  natures  and  two 
free  wills.  He  supposed  further,  that  a 
rational  human  soul,  as  it  was  the  seat  of 
sinful  acts,  was  liable  to  moral  changes ; 
and  therefore  Christ,  if  he  had  jwssessed  a 
rational  human  soul,  could  not  have  had  an 
unchangeable,  that  is,  a  sinless,  human 
nature.  And  he  supported  his  opinion  by 
the  many  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak 
of  Christ's  becoming  man,  in  which  only 
the  word  <rckp{,  flesh,  is  used  for  the  human 
nature  ;  e.  g.  John  i.  14.  These  arguments 
needed  an  answer ;  but  his  opposers  replied 
to  them  very  imperfectly.  They  showed, 
indeed,  from  the  Bible,  that  Christ  had  a 
rational  human  souL  But  their  proof  was 
defective  in  this,  that  they  did  not  show, 
that  by  the  word  ^vx^t  in  the  Scriptures, 
must  necessarily  be  understood  a  rational 
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I  of  many,  in  nearly  all  the  eastern  provinces;  and  being 
ned  in  different  ways,  it  became  the  source  of  new  sects.  But 
was  assailed  by  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  the  decrees  of  coun- 
nd  the  writings  of  learned  men,  it  gradually  sank  imder  these 
I  assaults. 

5.  In  the  same  class  must  be  reckoned  Marcellna,  bishop  of 
a  in  Galatia;^  if  confidence  may  be  placed  in  Eusehiua  of 
ea,  and  in  his  other  adversaries,  who  teU  us,  that  he  so 
ned  the  mystery  of  the  holy  Trinity,  as  to  fall  into  the  Sabel- 
jod  Samosatenian  errors.  Yet  there  are  many  who  think  that 
Euaebiua  of  Nicomedia,  and  Euaebiua  of  Csesarea,  unfairly 
lent  his  sentiments,  because  he  gave  offence  by  the  severity  of 
Itacks  upon  the  Arians  and  upon  the  bishops  who  favoured 
But  admitting  that  his  accusers  were  influenced  in  some 
.*tB  by  their  hatr^  of  the  man,  yet  it  is  certain  that  their  accu- 
B  were  not  altogether  groundless.  For  it  appears,  from  a 
d  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  that  Marcellus  considered 
on  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  two  emanations  from  the  divine 
e,  which,  after  performing  their  respective  offices,  were  to 
1  back  into  the  substance  of  the  P^ather :  and  whoever  beUeved 
uld  not,  without  self-contradiction,  hold  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  to  differ  from  each  other  in  the  manner  of  distinct 
as,*    Marcellus  increased  the  odium  and  suspicions  against  him 


aicellus  in  the  Niccne  council  op- 
rhe  Arians  with  a  zeal  and  energy 
pfocured  him  praise  from  his  own 
■nd  hatred  and  obloquy  from  tlio 
9  tide.  (See  Epiphamus,  Hares. 
2.  Athanafl.  Apolt^g,  contra  Arian. 
ot,  ii.  pi  135,  150,  and  Constant, 
F&rUiff.  D.  379,  383.)  AsteriuK,  an 
itt«cked  him  in  writing,  and  accused 
Sabellianism.  Marcellus  in  reply 
I  book  to  defend  the  true  doctrine 
ng  the  subordination  of  Jesus 
to  the  Father.  In  336,  the  Arian 
assembled  at  Constantinople  de- 
im,  as  a  Sabellian  or  Samosatenian, 
et«d  Basil  in  his  place.  After  the 
f  Constant! us,  he  recovered  his  see ; 
it  again  almost  immediately,  as  the 
as  again  got  the  ascendency.  Ho 
1  to  Home,  and  exhibited  a  confes- 
hia  faith  to  the  bishop  Julius,  by 
rith  the  other  bishops  of  the  Atha- 
larty  assembled  at  Rome,  he  was  ro- 
\  MB  orthodox,  and  as  a  sufferer  for 
h.  On  the  other  hand,  the  custom 
persevered  in  their  criminations  of 
n  347,  the  western  bishops  at  the 
of  Sardica  again  pronounced  him 
L  But  when  Photinus,  a  pupil  of 
IS,  commenced  his  disturbance, 
ins  threw  out  some  8U.*«picions,  that 
line  was  not  pure ;  but  soon  droppe<l 
Basil  the  Great  was  more  decided 


in  his  opposition  to  Marcellus,  and  held  him 
to  be  actually  a  heretic.  Yet  he  afterwards 
acknowledged  himself  in  the  wrong.  Mar- 
cellus and  his  friends  took  pains  to  procure 
t4?stimony,  from  influential  men  and  from 
churches,  to  their  orthodoxy;  and  they 
were  not  unsuccessful.  Marcellus  was,  in 
reality,  not  without  considerable  learning; 
but  his  judgment  was  weak,  and  he  had  tlio 
habit  of  talking  at  random,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  very  bitter  against  his  antago- 
nists. It  is,  therefore,  very  probable,  that 
he  often  let  dn)p  faulty  expressions,  which 
in  the  view  of  liis  enemies  contained  danger- 
ous errors.  See  Walch,  Hist.  Kits.  iii. 
232,  &c     Schl.] 

*  [It  is  nevertheless  uncertain,  whether 
Marcellus  really  denied  the  personal  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Trinity.  The  accusations  of 
his  opposers  are  not  credible  evidence  in 
this  case.  Marcellus  and  his  friends  con- 
stantly denied  that  they  were  Sabelliaus. 
Ho  denied,  indeed,  tliat  there  were  tliree 
inroiniiffntf  affirming  that  there  was  but  07ie 
vir6(rraffis.  But  this  word  had  then  so  in- 
determinate a  meaning,  that  nothing  cer- 
tai  n  can  be  inferred  from  it.  For  it  denote<l, 
sometimes,  what  we  should  call  substancr ; 
and  at  other  times  was  equivalent  to  persati. 
Dr.  Walch,  vbi  supra,  p.  290,  thinks  it 
probable,  as  Marcellus  always  strenuously 
contended,  and  with  justiee,  that  the  Father, 
Son,  and   Holy  Spirit^  are  diuuperws  and 
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hy  refusing,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  to  condemn  Phot 
disciple.* 

§  19.  At  the  head  of  those  whom  the  contests  with  Arivs 
still  greater  errors,  may  xmdoiibtedly  be  placed  PhotinuSy  1 
Sirmium,^  who,  in  the  year  343,  advanced  opinions  concemi 
equally  remote  from  those  of  the  orthodox  and  those  of  th< 
On  well  considering  what  the  ancients  have  stated  withoi 
perspicuity  or  uniformity,  it  appears,  that  he  supposed  Jesus  ( 
have  been  bom  of  the  virgin  Many  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  ti 
this  extraordinary  man,  a  certain  divine  emanation,  which  1 
the  ^Yord,  became  united ;  that,  on  account  of  this  union  of  t 
with  the  man  Jesus,  he  was  called  the  Son  of  God^  and  also  C 
tliat  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  virtue  or  oiergy,  proceeding  from  ( 
not  a  personJ  The  temerity  of  the  man  was  chastised,  not  on] 
orthodox,  in  their  councils  of  Antioch,  a.d.  345,  of  Milan,  a.d. 
of  Sirmium*  [357  and  359,  by  Semi-Arians],  but  also  by  the  Ar 


axwp^^Twf  (insfparafJi/)  united,  he  must 
have  regarded  the  word  vwwrraeit  as  equi- 
ralent  to  the  phrase  ihro<rreurit  8ic<rre»(ra«  a 
diffrrtnt  stiftstanc^.  Yet  clearly  he  often 
used  unsuitable  descriptions  and  compa- 
risons respecting  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son.  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son:  and 
such  as  seem  to  show,  that  he  uuders^tood 
by  these  |H*rson8  only  ivrtain  attributes* 
and  acts  of  Ood.  But  perhaps  these  were 
only  unfortunate  expressions,  or  errors  of 
the  moment,  fmm  which  he  would  give 
back,  when  the  heat  of  o^utest   subsided. 

*  See  Bemh.  de  Montfaucon,  Diatriftr 
dr  causjta  ManrlJi;  in  the  Svnt  0>fl<vtin 
Paint m  Grtirtfr,  iL  51.  A:c.  [republished 
with  notes,  by  Voigt,  Bifilioth.  Hitnjti*4i>(/. 
Tol.  i  fascic.  ii.  p.  297.  Sck/.]  anil  Ja. 
Gerraise,  J'ie  de  S.  Ej^phuMfy  p.  42,  &c. 
pS'alch,  Hist.  KeU.  iii.  229—299,  and  Chr. 
Hen.  Vogel's Disputation  at  Guttingen.  1757, 
de  Mttrciih  Ancyrtt  Epi$i\*po.     SchlJ] 

*  [l*hotinus  was  not  a  native  of  Sirmium, 
as  some  have  supposeii,  being  misled  by  a 
faulty  Liitin  version  of  a  passage  in  Epi- 
phanius,  df  H<trt^.  Ixxi.  §  1.  He  was  a 
Galatian  (Jerome,  df  Viris  Ulustr.  c.  107 ; 
Socrates,  H.  E.  ii.  18\  and  most  probably 
of  AncyrtL  His  writings  are  lost.  He  was 
eloquent,  and  had  an  excellent  faculty  of 
securing  affivtion  and  making  proselytes 
among  his  hearers.  Walch,  Hi*t.  Ktt^. 
iii.  9.  &c.     S'^hl.] 

*  [Photinus  had  {I.)  erroneous  views  of 
the  Trittitf/.  On  this  subject  he  taught 
thu» :  — The  holy  Scriptuivs  speak  indeed  of 
the  Father,  the  Si>n,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  we  are  to  understand  by  them,  only 
one  pertON,  who  in  Scripture  is  calleil  the 
Father.    What  the  Scriptures  call  the  Word 


of  God,  is  by  no  means  a  subs 
person.  Still  less  is  it  a  person  < 
the  Father,  and  therefore  calle 
For  with  God  there  can  be  no  g 
and  of  course  he  can  have  no  Son 
is  the  Word  that  person  who 
world;  but  the  Word  is  proped 
dcrstanding  of  God;  which  co 
the  designs  of  God  in  all  his  exte 
tions,  and  is  therefore  called  * 
Holy  Spirit  also  is  not  a  perm. 
attribute  of  God.  Hence  folic 
erroneous  ideas  of  the  person 
He  maintained,  that  Jesus  Ch 
mere  man ;  that  before  his  birth 
existence,  except  in  the  divine 
ledge ;  and  that  he  began  to  hi 
was  bom  of  Xaiy  by  the  Holy  S 
he  received  the  special  inflnencei 
power,  whewby  he  wrought  miiw 
is  the  indwelling  of  the  Word,  < 
of  these  excellent  gifts,  and  his  ] 
tue,  God  took  this  man  into  the 
son :  and  therefore  he  is  called 
God^  and  also  God,  Therefore  i 
s:iid,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  a 
Walch,  HUt.  Ketz.  iii.  34.  Sek 
*  [Concerning  the  time  and  an 
these  councils,  there  has  been  mi 
l»etween  Petavios,  Sirmond.  La  ] 
others:  of  which  an  account  u 
Walch,  Hist.  Kfiz.  iii  6,  &c.  W 
in  correction  of  Mo8heim*8  staten 
the  earliest  of  these  councils  w. 
343 ;  as  appears  from  three  doeoi 
brought  to  light  by  Maffei  [bat 
dates  are  now  gt^nerally  recenv 
Ed,"];  and  that  it  was  heldhj 
Arians.  So  that  the  fint  oitliod 
against  Photinus  was  that  of  ] 
that  of  Siimiura,  the  eastern  bii 
assembled ;  and  they  jhcimhuios^ 
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I  held  at  Sirmium,  A.D.  351.  He  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
3d  in  exile,  in  the  year  372.* 

•  After  him  Macedonius^  bishop  of  Constantinople,  a  distin- 
i  Semi-Arian  teacher,  being  deprived  of  his  office,  through 
luence  of  the  Eunomians,  by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in 
IT  360,^  founded  in  his  exile  the  sect  of  the  Piieumatomachi. 


.  Photinns^  when  adjudged  to  be 
of  hitf  office  and  sent  into  exile, 
plication  to  the  emperor,  and  ob- 
STe  publicly  to  defend  his  doctrine. 
ihop  of  Ancyra,  was  appointed  to 
rith  him  ;  but  the  yictory  was  ad- 
to  Basil,  and  the  former  decision 
nned.    See  Walch,  loc,  cit.  p.  51, 

th.  de  la  Roque,  rf<?  Photino^  e^usqus 
i  damnaiionf,  Geneva,  1670,  8vo. 
ig,  Uiitloria  Photiniy  in  his  Heptas 
^hnum^  subjoined  to  his  Diss,  de 
this  ^f^n  Apostolici,       [Pctavius, 

Pkoiino  harttico,  ejusque  damna- 
I  his  Rationarium  Temporum,  3rd 
I  among  the  OpvsctUa  of  Peter  de 
ToL  T.  p.  183,  &c.  ed.  Bambei^, 
here  it  is  accompanied  with  tlio 
trifke  of  Sirmond,   respecting   the 

of  Sirmium];  and  Walch,  HisL 
.  1—70.     Schi.] 

pre  were  several  other  persons  of  the 
3Iacedonius.  The  most  noted  were 
ins  of  Mopsuestia,  a  contemporary 

Macedonius,  and  also  involved  in 
n  cont<*sts  (Socrates,  H,  E.  ii.  19), 
mlonius,  bishop  of  Constitntinople 
ign  of  Anastasius  [a.d.  491 — 518], 
n  he  was  banished  for  his  zeal 
he  Eutychians.  The  election  of  our 
108  was  att<>nded  with  disonlers  which 
tice.  This  metropolis  had  one  Paul 
shop,  who  was  deposed  by  Constan- 

Eust-bius  of  Nicomedia  chosen  in 
.  After  the  death  of  Eusebius,  the 
repLiced  Paul  in  his  office ;  but  the 
I  bishops  appointed  Macx?douius. 
Mor  Constantius  was  displeased  with 
ment  of  the  orthodox,  and  ordered 
•al,  Hfrmogonea,  to  drive  Paul  from 
And  as  hjs  adherents  made  oppo- 
nd  the  g«*neral  had  to  us«»  force, 
i  a  general  insurrection,  which  cost 
ie»   much    blood.      The    orthodox 

Bet  firi'  to  the  gen**ral's  house,  and 
him  about  the  streets  with  a  rope 
B  neck,  and  finally  killed  him.  The 
now  came  himself  to  Constantinople, 
nl  from  th^'  city,  and  punished  tlie 
And  he  also  rtfiiMt'd  to  establish 
ins  in  the  office,  because  ho  liad 
casion  to  tho  bloodsheil ;  but  he 
him  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  to 
ship  in  one  of  th<»  churches  whidi 
jn^  him.     (Socratt^,  H.  E.  ii.  c 


13,  and  Sozomcn,  H.  E.  iii.  c.  8.)  Paul 
returned  again  to  Constantinople,  and  was 
again  chased  away  by  the  soldiery :  and  on 
the  other  hand,  Macedonius  was,  in  the 
year  342,  reinstated  by  an  imperial  general, 
which  occasioned  another  massacre,  in  which 
more  than  3,000  persons  lost  their  lives. 
But  as  Constantius  was  compelled  by  his 
brother  Constans  to  reinstate  the  orthodox 
bishops,  Paul  shared  in  this  good  fortune, 
and  Macedonius  with  his  adherents  had  to 
content  themselves  with  a  single  church  to 
worship  in.  After  the  death  of  Constans, 
Paul  was  again  displaced,  and  Macedonius 
once  more  seated  in  the  episcopal  chair. 
Here,  confiding  in  the  protection  of  the  em- 
peror, he  stirred  up  a  general  persecution 
against  the  adherents  to  the  Nicene  creed, 
which  extended  to  the  provinces  adjacent 
to  Constantinople.  (Soorates,  H,  E.  iL  c. 
26,  27,  38,  and  Sozomen,  H.  E.  iv.  c.  20, 
26.)  In  the  year  356,  that  church  at  Con- 
stantinople in  which  was  placed  the  coffin 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  seemed  ready  to 
fall  down,  and  Macedonius  therefore  would 
remove  the  coffin.  Some,  including  the  or- 
thodox party,  maintained  that  this  removal 
was  improper  and  irregular,  being  influenced 
partly  by  respect  for  the  deceased  emperor, 
and  partly  by  hatred  against  Macedonius. 
But  as  Macedonius,  notwithstanding,  had 
proceeded  to  the  removal,  and  had  brought 
the  coffin  into  another  church,  the  two  par- 
ties came  to  blows  in  the  latter  church, 
and  such  a  slaughter  was  there  made,  that 
the  porch  was  filled  with  dead  bodies.  This 
unfortunate  step  drew  upon  Macedonius  thn 
emperor's  displeasure.  (Socrates,  U.  E.  ii. 
c.  38.  Sozomen,  H.  E.  iv.  c  21.)  About 
this  time,  the  disagreement  among  the  op- 
poaers  of  the  Nicene  faith  came  to  an  open 
rupture ;  and  Basil  of  Ancyra,  the  leader  of 
the  Semi-Arians,  drew  Macedonius  over  to 
his  party.  (Philostorgius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv. 
c.  9. )  From  this  time  onward,  Macedonius 
held  a  high  rank  among  the  Semi-Arians,  an<l 
supported  their  cause  in  the  council  of 
Seleucia.  But  he  thus  drew  on  himself  such 
hatrctl  from  the  whole  Arian  party,  that  they 
in  the  year  360,  with  Acacius  and  Eudoxius 
at  their  head,  deprived  him  of  his  office  at 
Constantinople.  Macedonius  was  very  rest- 
less under  this,  and  laboured  to  establish 
the  Semi-Arians  by  defending  their  opinions, 
and  this  gave  occasion  for  the  Semi-Arians 
to  be  sometimes  called  Macedonians,    He 
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For  he  now  openly  professed,  what  he  had  before  concealed,  t 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  cliv^ine  enetyy  diffused  throughout  the  univei 
not  a  person  distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.*  This  d 
was  embraced  by  many  in  the  Asiatic  provinces.  But  the  coi 
Constantinople,  assembled  by  Theodoaius  the  Great,  in  the  ye 
and  which  is  commonly  considered  as  the  second  o^umenical  ( 
soon  dissipated  by  its  authority  this  sect,  while  yet  but  rist 
notice.  One  hundred  and  iifty  bishops,  present  in  this  conn 
iined  fully  and  perfectly  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  oi 
which  still  is  professed  by  the  great  body  of  Christians ;  a  th 
the  Nicene  council  only  done  in  part.  They  also  anathemat 
the  heresies  then  known ;  assigned  to  the  bishop  of  Constant 
on  account  of  the  grandeur  of  the  city  over  which  he  presided^ 
next  after  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  made  such  other  regulat 
the  general  interests  of  the  church  seemed  to  require.* 


died  Boon   afterwards.      See  Walch,  Hist, 
Ketz.  vol.  iii.  p.  74,  &c.    Schl.'\ 

*  Socrates,  Hist,  t^cles.  1.  iv.  c.  iv.  [For 
a  more  full  exhibition  of  the  Macedo- 
nian doctrines,  we  will  subjoin  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Waleh,  loc.  cit.  p.  96.  As  to  their 
doctrine  concerning  the  Son  of  God^  some 
Mace<ionians  agreed  with  the  adherents  to 
the  Nicene  fathers;  but  others,  and  among 
them  MacedoniuB  himself,  coincided  with 
the  mildest  form  of  the  Semi-Arian  creed. 
In  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  departed 
wholly  from  the  opinions  of  the  orthodox. 
Some  indeed  did  not  dc<*lare  themseWes  in 
regard  to  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  did  not  expressly  deny  that  he  was 
God;  and  yet  they  hesitated  to  affirm  it. 
And  this  wuh  no  unusual  thing.  Even  Basil 
tlie  Great  would  not  recommend  to  have  the 
name  of  God  used  in  public  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nor  condemn  those  who  refused  thus 
to  use  it.  Nor  would  Gregory  disapprove 
this.  See  Petavius,  Dogm.  Theolog,  lib.  i. 
de  Trinitate^  c.  10,  tom.  ii.  p.  45,  64,  and 
Semler,  Einleitung  zum  ZUn  Theil  der 
BaumgarttfCs  Pdeinik^  p.  173,  183.  Others 
who  did  declare  themselves,  affirmed  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  a  person  in  the  God- 
head :  that  he  was  not  what  the  Father  and 
the  Son  are ;  and  therefore  no  divine  honours 
were  due  to  him.  Some  held  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  a  creature ;  and  therefore  did 
not  deny  his  personality.  Others  denied 
his  personality,  and  regarded  him  as  a  mere 
attribute  of  God.  Schi.—'  Whether  or  not 
the  Macedonians  explicitly  denied  the  divi- 
nity of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  uncertain;  but  they 
viewed  him  as  essentially  separate  from, 
and  external  to,  the  one  indi^-isible  Godhead. 
Accordingly,  the  Greed  (which  is  that  since 
incorporated  in  the  public  services  of  the 
church),  without  dedaring  more  than  the 
occasion  required,  closes  all  speculations 
concerning  the  incomprehensible  aubject,  by 


simply  confessing  his  unity  vcitk  tl 
and  Son.  It  declares,  moreover,  t 
the  Lordf  or  sovereign  Spirit,  be< 
heretics  considered  him  to  be  buti 
of  God;  and  the  supreme  Givti 
because  they  considered  him  a 
strument,  by  whom  we  received 
The  last  clause  of  the  second  pan 
the  Creed  is  directed  against  Uie  1 
Marcellus  of  Anc}Ta.'  Newman* 
of  the  Fourth  Century,  420.     A] 

•  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles,  v.  8.  I 
Hist.  EccUs.  vii.  7.  [The  Mac 
led  an  externally  good  and  sb 
and  by  promoting  monkery,  obtai 
reputation  for  piety,  agreeably 
taste  of  that  age,  aa  contributed 
their  popularity  in  Constantinople  a 
cinity.  After  their  separation  firomtt 
and  after  their  attempt  to  unite  th 
with  the  orthodox  had  ^failed,  the 
considerably,  especially*  in  Thrac 
the  Hellespont,  and  in  Phiygia. 
western  provinces  they  were  not  fin 
Constantinople  they  had  their  own 
and  bishops.  Among  the  attemptit 
the  Macedonians  from  their  erron, 
noticeable  was  that  of  the  seconc 
council  at  Constantinople.  The 
Thcodosius  hoped  they  might  be  ^ 
more  readily  than  the  Ariana,  beci 
differed  less  from  the  orthodox.  I 
fore  called  Macedonian  bishops  to  i 
cil.  There  were  thirty-six  of  then 
and  much  pains  was  t^en  to  perso 
to  embrace  the  Nicene  decisions, 
efforts  were  vain ;  they  declared  \ 
would  sooner  embrace  the  Aiian 
Nicene  faith.  And  hence  their  doc 
opposed  in  this  synod  by  an  additi 
to  the  Nicene  creed,  and  by  expreai 
of  condemnation.  With  these  eod 
weapons  against  the  Macedoniant 
ones  were  combined.   In  the  8t«tiit 
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.  The  frenzy  of  the  ancient  Gnostics,  which  had  been  so  often 
out  of  sight,  revived  again  in  Spain.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
fy  one  Markj  a  native  of  Memphis,  introduced  it  from  Egypt, 
Doonunicated  it  first  to  a  few  individuals.  After  making  con- 
»le  progress,  and  even  infecting  some  persons  renowned  for 
ind  learning,  it  was  imbibed  by  Priscillian,  a  man  of  birth, 
>,  and  eloquence,  afterwards  bishop  of  Avila.  Being  accused 
ae  bishops  before  the  emperor  Ch^atian,  PriscilUan  and  his 
trs  were  banished  from  Spain:  but  he  returned  soon  after. 
d  again,  in  the  year  384,  before  Maximua  (who  had  seized 
raul  on  the  assassination  of  Gratian),  he  was  condemned,  with 
of  his  associates,  and  executed  at  Treves,  in  the  year  385. 
Lstigators  of  this  punishment  were,  however,  regarded  with 
ence  by  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Italy:  for  it  was  not  yet 
ed  among  Christians  as  a  pious  and  righteous  act  to  deliver 
as  over  to  the  civil  power  to  be  punished.*     Priscillian  being 


codoeius  (lib.  xi.  xiL  ziii.  Codicis 
de  H<tr€tici8\  they  are  mentioned 
e;  and  in  those  of  the  younger 
iuB,  which  are  injserted  in  the  Codex 
anus  (lib.  lix,  Ix.  Ixv.),  it  will  be 
t  they  stiU  existed,  but  could  hold 
only  in  the  principal  cities.  These 
dations  gave  the  ill-disposed  bishops 
•h  liberty  to  manifest  their  peree- 
pirit  towards  the  Macedonians,  and 
them  wholly  to  exterminate  them, 
seem,  under  these  emperors.  See 
Ui$t.  Kfiz.  iii.  70—118;  and  re- 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  his 
rehenversamml.'p.  224,  &c.  Thede- 
this  council  are  given  in  Bexeridge's 
z  CafumuMy  i.  86.  Schl. — Thfjirst 
«pect8  the  creed  and  anathemas;  the 
onflnes  bishops  to  their  provinces; 
i  gives  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
:  S[  second  patriarch.  The  four  re- 
decrees  are  of  less  importance. 
From  the  date  of  this  council, 
a  was  formed  into  a  sect  exterior  to 
holic  church;  and  taking  refiige 
le  barbarian  invaders  of  the  empire, 
d  among  those  external  enemies  of 
nity,  whose  history  cannot  be  re- 
B  strictly  ecclesiastical.'  Newman's 
/the  Fourth  Century,  421.  S.] 
Sulpitius  Severus,  liist.  Sacra,  ii. 
and  Dialog,  iii.  de  Vita  Martini, 
'riacillian  had  ability  to  present  his 
with  so  much  dexterity  and  eloquence 
gained  many  friends  both  among 
1  and  the  low ;  and  his  sentiments 
o  spread  through  all  Spain.  Among 
rents  there  were  some  bishops,  par- 
Instantius  and  Sylvianus,  and 
idles  of  respectibility.  Hyginus, 
rf  Corduba,  who  afterwards  went 
tlie  PriscUlianists,  was  the  first  to 


oppose  his  doctrine:  and  for  this  purpose 
made  a  representation  of  it  to  Idacius,  the 
bishop  of  Merida,  who,  by  his  rash  violence 
against  bishop  Instautius,  blew  the  fire  of 
the  Priscillianist  war  into  a  great  flame. 
After  many  and  long  contests,  a  council  was 
held  at  Saragossa  in  380,  at  which  the  Pris- 
cillianist doctrine  was  condemned,  and  the 
bishops  Instantius  and  Salvianus,  with  the 
laymen  Elpidiiis  and  Priscillian,  were  ex- 
communicated. This  measure  rendered  the 
sect  more  resolute  and  determined;  and 
Priscillian,  that  ho  might  be  more  safe,  was 
raised  by  the  party  from  a  layman  to  be 
bishop  of  Avila.  The  civil  power  was  put 
in  motion  against  the  sect;  and  Idacius 
obtained  from  the  emperor  Gratian  a  decree, 
by  which  this  sect»  as  well  as  others,  was 
banished  the  country.  This  decree  depressed 
them  for  a  time.  The  leaders  of  the  party  took 
their  course  towards  Bome;  and  while  pass- 
ing through  France,  they  seduced  many,  espe- 
cially in  Aquitain.  Although  they  got  no 
hearing  at  Kome,  yet  they  found  means  to 
obtain  a  rescript  from  Gratian,  by  which  the 
former  decree  was  repealed,  and  these  bishops 
were  restored  again  to  their  offices.  When 
Maximus  had  seized  the  govemment,ho  issu(  d, 
at  the  instigation  of  Ithacius,  a  not  her  Spanish 
bif.hop,  a  commandto  the  Priscillianist  teach- 
ers, to  appear  before  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil of  Bourdeaux.  Here  Instantius,  who  readily 
and  frankly  answered  the  interrogatories  of 
the  council,  was  deposed;  but  Priscillian 
ajipealed  to  the  emperor.  Bishop  Martin, 
oi  Tours,  saw  with  concern  a  civil  judge 
about  to  pass  sentence  in  an  ecclesiastical 
affair,  and  made  repr«*entation  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  emperor,  who  assured  him  that 
no  blood  should  be  shed.  Yet  the  emperor 
was  finally  persuaded  by  some  bishops,  to 
commit  the  investigation  of  the  subject  to 
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slaiu,  his  opinions  wuro  not  at  once  suppressed,  but  spread  far  and 
wide  in  Spain  and  (iaul;  and  even  in  the  sixth  century,  the  Priscil^ 
liati!^(8  cauHcd  mucli  troul)le  to  the  bishops  of  those  provinces. 

§  22.  The  doctrines  of  the  Priscillianists  no  one  of  the  ancients  has 
accurately  dt\scribed ;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  have  perplexed 
and   obsciured   the   sulyect.      It   appears,  however,   froni   authentic 
records,  that  the  Priscillianists  came  very  near  in  their  views  to  the 
Manichieans.    For  tliev  denied  the  real  it  u  of  Christ's  birth  Jind  incar- 
nation ;  luaintiiined  that  the  visible  universe  was  not  the  production 
of  (lod,  but  of  some  dem<m  or  evil  principle;  preached  up  the  exist- 
ence of  jEtHiS^  or  eniditatlons  from  God;  declared  human  bodies  to 
l)e  prisons  fabricateil  by  the  author  of  evil  for  celestial  minds;  con- 
demned marriages,  denied  the  body's  reaiu-rectirm,  and  the  like.  Their 
rules  of  life  were  very  severe :  for  what  many  state  concerning  their 
flat^tious  and  libidinous  practices,  rests  on  no  credible  testimonv. 
That  the  PriscilliauL^ts  used  dissimulation,  and  eluded  their  enemies 
l)y  dt-*ct'iviu«i;  them,  is  tnie ;  but    that  they  regarded   all  kinds  of 
lying  and  perjury  as  lawful,  which  is  commonly  reported,  has  nul 
even  the  appearance  of  truth.* 


Ills  minister  of  stat«',  Kr«xliu*«,  a  stoni  juilj^o. 
}{*\  at  Treves.  \u  tin*  ymr  .'i8'3,  jnit  Prisfil- 
liuii  to  tho  rai'k.  nixl  extorted  from  him  a 
eMnftssion  that  he  had  uttcn-d  impim'  priii- 
eiph^y,  liad  held  noeturiial  meetings  with 
lase  femahs,  and  pra;>«'d  naked;  and  after 
the  facts  had  heen  rei>or1ed  to  the  emjMTor, 
IViseillian  and  ^nuw  of  his  adlierrnt.*.  were 
put  to  dcatli,  un«l  othv-rs  were  I'unished  with 
UinishnH'iit.  This  is  th«"  first  instance  of 
a  criminal  ]>r!>s«  i-ution  fi)r  her«'sy.  The 
]*riseillia]ii.'»ts  n-^iarili'd  tlif^e  ex« 'cut ions 
OS  a  martynloiii,  wiiiU-  tlu-ir  Djijioxcrs  soii^rht 
in  this  1>1o(kIv  wmv  to  i-xterniinati»  tln-m : 
iind  tin?  enijH-r^^r  had  it  in  eont«  rnphition  to 
H-nd  mih'tarj-  ofli«'ers  into  Spain,  with  full 
]-rt)w»'r  to  sran-h  out  the  heretii-s,  and  deprive 
tliem  of  life  and  property.  Hut  here  again 
Ifishop  Martin  shoN\rd  hinis«'lf  in  an  amiahle 
li;ilit.  He ii»|wiin(l  to Tn-ves,  and  tlirre mad(» 
hxu'h  repn-sentations  as  jirrvt-nt'-d  tin*  exe- 
rution  of  the  »'nipfr<)r's  desi;»ns.  Yet  the 
]»»M»ple.  shrd  thi-  l»]iM»d  nf  In-reties  in  many 
jihiees  :  and  ^onu*  hishoj'S  had  sui-li  uncliri.s- 
tian  minds  as  to  approM*  of  it.  Yi-t  ritliers, 
on  the  contrar)',  disaj»j»n)v»il  of  it ;  and  had 
preat  disM'Usion  with  the  furnuT.  iu  repinl 
to  it.  Tin-  PrisciHianists.  huwi-vrr,  still  eon- 
tinuetl  t«)  In*  numerous  in  Spain,  especially 
in  (ralicia ;  and  in  the  fifth  eentur\',  wln-n 
thr  irruj^tion  of  tin*  kirharians  int«.)  Spain 
thri'W  the  eeelesia^tieal  artiiii*s  into  jrreat 
disorder,  it  afll)nl«-d  this  srct  opj)ortunity 
aL'ain  to  spread it>elfv»TV  much.  And  in  tlie 
Pixth  centun*.  A^uirn*  has  insert««d  in  the 
C'iyiciL  Hixiuin,  ii.  20',),  &i\  a  htter  of 
^lontanus.  bishop  of  'J'oledi>.  in  5'J7,  fn^m 
which    it    appears    that    many    pi-ivon?    of 


this  seel  th«'n  lived  iu  Valencia;  aoJ 
in  50 1,  a  ctiuncil  was  held  against  thrm 
at  i3ra);]!::i.  Fnmi  this  time  onwanid.  no  mars 
is  heanl  of  them  ;  and  they  must  eithwhsw 
grailtially  wasted  away,  or  have  fellcn  «t 
once  on  the  imij)tion  of  tho  Sazncens.  Srt 
Walch,  Hist.  Kite.  iii.  387—430.     SchI,] 

*  See  Simon  de  Vries,  PtM.  Critiea  A 
Pri/tci//fanistis,  Tnijecti,  1745,  4to,  inwhlA 
the  principal  fault  is,  that  he  foUotn  tw 
closi'ly  Beausol  ire's  Histort/  of  the  ManiclMt 
takiuf:^  ryen'thing:  tJiere  asserted  to  be  tw. 
Fran.  Gin-esii   Himtjria  Prt'M'iUianutartH 
Chmntffdffica,  Eomip,1750,  Sro.     In  Ang<li 
Calogera'     Opu^cidi   Scifnt(fici,  zxm  61, 
occurs  :  liacninrivs  illustratu^t  scu  dt  Prif' 
diliana    h(prt:ti  Diss,   which,    howerei;  i* 
occui>if'd  less  in  illustrating!:  the  Pri«?iUii»- 
i«<ts  than  Bachiarius  [a  learned   Spaniarl 
who  <x)mj)08Ctl  a  short  treatistr  lie  Firfr,  fiirt 
puMished  hy  Muratori  {Aiucdvta   Latinw 
rt'nij  t.  ii.).  and  which  some  couAidcr  ai  & 
]ioIi>mic  tract   againnt    the    IViscilliaiii<t>* 
To  these  must  he  added  Walch,  I.  c.  p.  37* 
— 481.  —  To  ascertain  the  real  doctnneurf 
the   IViscilliani.sts   is  perha^w   impOf«iMf> 
Thi'  quotation  fr<»ni  an  epistle  of  PnwilliiiW 
M'hieh  0ix»siu8  has  preserved  (iu  his  Gf»' 
iiKtnitiiriHHi ;    iuttr    0pp.    Atfi/ujtttm\    nii. 
431),  is  sool>scure.  that  it  would  be  natuni 
to  sujipose  his  contemporaries  did  not  «»• 
netly  understand  him.     Hence  wo  cannot 
nly  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  the  ancieDt^ 
even  if  they  ap|>car  to  haye  been  inii)arti>l 
Still  it  appears  unquestionable,    that  Pri»" 
cillian   emhraciHl   Gnostic  and  ManichaKA 
ern)rs;  that  he  misconstmcd  tlie  Scripturw, 
ami  perverted  them  hy  allegorical  iuteq»n»- 
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I.  To  these  larger  sects  certain  minor  ones  may  be  added.  One 
U8j  an  honest  man,  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  church  in 
for  too  freely  reproving  the  corrupt  lives  of  the  clergy,  collected 
^gation,  and  made  himself  its  bishop.  Being  banished  by  the 
or  into  Scythia,  he  went  among  the  Goths,  and  there  propagated 
!t  with  good  success.  As  to  the  time  when  this  sect  arose,  the 
its  are  not  agreed.  In  some  of  their  institutions  they  deviated 
other  Christians ;  among  which  peculiarities,  this  is  especially 
d  by  the  ancienta,  that,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Nicene 
.1,  tliey  celebrated  the  feast  of  Easter  on  the  same  day  with  the 
i  Passover.  They  are  said,  moreover,  to  have  attributed  to  the 
a  human  form,  and  to  have  held  some  other  opinions  little 
lant  with  truth.' 


that  he  relied  on  apocryphal  books 
rine  authority ;  that  he  believed  in 
nity  of  mutter,  and  held  that  the 
lels  were  not  creatures  of  GK)d ;  that 
believed  the  world  was  not  the  work 
and  that  all  changes  in  the  material 
i  originated  from  the  evil  spirits. 
il,  he  taught)  is  a  particle  of  the 
latare,  separated  from  the  substance 
.  the  human  body,  as  all  other  flesh, 
xna  the  devil  And  even  the  pro- 
of  man,  by  the  union  of  a  soul  with 
was  the  work  of  evil  spirits.  They 
I  in  an  unconditional  necessity  for 
nges  a  man  undergoes,  and  which 
nbed  to  the  influence  of  the  stars. 
iiiied  the  personal  distinction  of  the 
!fl8ons  in  the  Crodhead.  It  is  very 
t,  that  they  controverted  the  human 
4  Christ ;  and  it  is  still  more  pro- 
lat  they  denied  him  a  real  body^  than 
J  denied  him  a  human  tout.  From 
rinciples,  it  would  follow,  that  they 
believe  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body. 
le  principles  led  them  to  disapprove 
iage,  and  of  the  procreation  of  chil- 
ind  to  forbid  the  eating  of  flesh, 
noral  principles  were,  in  general, 
lid  tended  to  produce  an  ascetic  life. 
I  this  account,  the  accusation  of 
■8  debaucheiy,  brought  against  them 
r  adversaries,  is  very  improbable, 
r  tfaey  all  held  prevarication,  lying, 
Jinnr,  to  be  allowable,  even  in  caw's 
ne^s  religion  is  to  be  avowed,  is 
in.  Yet  it  is  very  certain,  that 
them  held  this  dangerous  principle ; 
instance,  Dictinnius,  from  whr»se 
ignstine  quotes  the  arguments  use<l 
tj  lyinfr,  which  lie  confutes,  in  his 

Mendaeio,  ad  Qmsent.  Yet  that 
in  and  his  first  set  of  foUowcra  did 
k  so,  appears  from  their  sufforing 
om.     Schl.] 

{^nins,  Hferes.  Ixx.  p.  811.     Au-. 
de  Hmrts.  cap.  L   Theodoret,  Fahui. 


Histrft  lib.  iv.  c  9.  Joach.  Schroder,  2>iss. 
de  Audaanis ;  which  is  in  Joh.  Voigt^  Bib^ 
liotheca  HistoruB  H<8r€siol,  torn.  L  pt.  iii. 
p.  678.  [Walch,  HUt  KHz.  iii  300—321. 
— The  founder  of  this  sect  is  called  both 
Audius  and  Audffius;  and  his  followers, 
both  Audiani  and  Audaeani;  and  not  un- 
fpequently  Anthropomorphites,  because  they 
were  taxed  with  attributing  to  God  a  human 
form.  Audius  was  of  Mesopotamia ;  and 
stood  in  high  estimation  among  the  Syrians, 
on  account  of  his  holy  life,  and  his  great 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  God.  The  last  was 
so  great,  that  he  publicly  punished  his  own 
brother,  and  would  not  flatter  the  avaricious 
and  luxurious  bishops;  and  for  this  he 
endured  persecution,  hatred,  and  reproach. 
But  he  was  undismayed,  and  bore  it  all 
with  patience.  Yet  when  at  last  the  hatred 
of  his  enemies  went  so  far  as  often  to  beat 
him  and  his  friends,  he  separated  himself 
from  the  church  (though,  previously,  some 
had  refused  him  communion),  formed  a 
party,  and  got  himself  ordained  its  bishop. 
This  step  made  the  separation  complete ; 
for  it  was  contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical  rules, 
which  required  at  least  three  bishops  to 
solemnise  an  onlination,  and  forbade  the 
ordination  of  any  schismatical  bishop.  The 
orthodox  bishops  entered  a  complaint 
against  him  before  the  emperor,  who  ba- 
niahed  him  at  an  advanced  age  into  Scytliia. 
This  occasioned  his  going  among  the  Goths, 
and  converting  many  of  that  nation  to  Chris- 
tianity. Ho  erecte<l  monasteries  among 
them,  recommended  the  monastic  life,  or- 
dained bishuiis,  and  died  l)efore  the  general 
persecution  by  Athanaric.  Audapus  held  a 
few  errors.  He  believed  that  (tod  possesswl 
not  a  perfect  human  /Wy,  but  a  human 
shapr,  and  of  course  the  form  of  human  limh« ; 
an(i  that  the  fashion  of  the  human  body  • 
was  copied  from  the  olivine  shape,  to  which 
the  scriptural  term,  tmage  of  God,  is  to  l>e 
referred.  In  regard  to  their  worship,  his 
followers  were  strict  9eparatisU,  and  would 
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§  24.  To  this  century,  also,  the  Greeks  and  orientals  rej 
origin  of  the  sect  called  Messaliana  and  Euchites :  and  indeec 
traces  of  them  first  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century ;  * 
their  principles  were  much  more  ancient,  and  were  known 
the  Christian  era,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  countries  of  th 
These  persons,  who  lived  secluded  from  intercoiuBe  with  the 
in  the  manner  of  monks,  derived  their  name  from  their  ha 
prayer.  For  they  believed,  that  an  evil  demon  naturally  dw 
the  mind  of  every  man,  which  can  be  expelled  no  otherwise  t 
continual  prayers  and  hymns,  but  being  once  expelled,  the  so 
return  to  trod  pure,  and  be  again  united  to  the  divine  essence 
which  it  has  been  torn  away.  To  this  leading  principle  they  ad 
is  clear  enough,  otlier  strange  notions,  closely  allied  to  the  sent 
of  the  Manichaeans,  and  derived  from  the  same  source  from 
the  Manichaeans  derived  their  doctrines,  namely,  the  orients 
losophy.'     In  short,    the    Euchites   were   a  sort  of   mystia 


not  worship  at  all  with  those  Chjixtians 
who  were  of  an  irreligioos  life,  op  who  held 
communion  with  the  irreligious.  Nay,  they 
discarded  the  name  of  Christians  for  that  of 
Audians,  because  many  of  them  had  abused 
the  name  of  Christians^  in  order  to  secure 
their  safety.  They  were  QuartocUciinans ; 
that  is,  they  kept  Easter  at  the  time  the 
Jews  did;  and  defended  the  practice,  by 
appealing  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
They  held  apocryphal  books,  and  had  their 
own  system  of  church  discipline.  In  general, 
it  may  be  saitl,  they  were  rather  fanatics 
than  proper  heretics.  Their  errors  were 
proof  ratlier  of  a  weak  head  than  of  a  per- 
verse heart;  and  their  defence  of  their 
errors  and  contempt  for  other  Christians, 
were  the  effects  of  their  [religious  or]  fana- 
tical pride.     SchL] 

*  Epiphanius,  Hares.  Ixxx.  p.  1067. 
Theodoret,  Hterei.  Fabul  iv.  10.  Timo- 
theus  Presbyter,  de  Recrptione  Hitreticor, 
in  Joh.  Bapt.  Cotelier's  Monmnmta  EccUs. 
Graca^  iii.  403,  &c.  Ja.  Tollius,  Insignia 
Itineris  Italici,  p.  110,  &c.  Asseman,  Bi- 
blioth.  Orifntal.  Vaticana,  i.  128,  t.  iii.  pt  ii. 
172,  &c.  and  others  :  [Walch,  Hist.  Kets. 
iiL  481 — 536.  The  names  Messalians  and 
Euchites  signify  prayer*  or  praying  brethren. 
The  first  is  Syriac   [a  participle,  from  the 

root  r-^t  oravit]f  and  the  latter  is  Greek 

[ECxirai  or  EiJx'P'**.  from  tvxh^  oratio.  See 
Siiicer,  Thfsaur.  Eccles.  i.  1285,  &c  and 
Theodoret,  H.  K  iv.  2.  2V.]  They  were  so 
called,  because  they  believed  the  essence  of 
religion  to  consist  in  prayer,  that  is,  in  that 
tranquil  state  of  mind  in  which  a  person 
neither  thinks  nor  has  volitions.  They 
were  also  called  Enthusiasts,  because  they 
pretended  to  be  inspired,  and  to  hold  con- 
verse   with    the    Holy  Spirit;     Choreuta 


(xo^vTol,  dancers\  from  this  ok 
their  bodies,  which  they  common] 
the  Spiritual  (irycv/iurruroi),  which 
name  they  gave  to  themselves ;  ah 
petianSf  Adtfphians,  and  Marcianii 
certain  of  their  leaders.  There  w( 
pagan  and  Christian  Messalians.  ' 
mer  acknowledged  indeed  a  plnr 
gods,  yet  they  worshipped  but  oim 
they  called  6  warroKpvrctp^  the  A 
These  were  more  ancient  than  thu 
tians,  built  houses  for  worship  m 
the  Christian  churches,  and  as 
morning  and  evening,  with  toid 
candles,  and  employed  their  time  in 
God ;  whence  they  were  called  J2W/ 
The  Christian  Messalians  were  so 
from  the  coincidence^  of  their  piadi 
that  of  the  pagans ;  they  seem  to  be 
spring  of  monkish  enthusiasm,  and 
first  appeared  in  Mesopotamia,  anc 
to  have  spread  into  Syria ;  but  thd 
cannot  be  traced  with  more  parti 
They  se<-m  not  to  have  been  a  party 
determinate,  fixed  principles  of  hit 
liar  to  themselves.  Their  numbfr 
pears  never  to  have  been  great.  TI 
all  ascetics,  though  not  all  monki 
proper  sense  of  tiie  word.  Their 
theor}'  was  founded  on  an  impure  bb; 
common  to  nearly  all  fanatical  pen 
communities,  and  which  originated, 
system  of  Manes,  from  the  prindp]* 
oriental  philosophy.  Yet  the  Me 
like  all  enthusiasts,  appear  to  ha^ 
more  upon  spirits,  apparitions,  anc 
tions,  than  upon  the  oriental  meti 
Thoir  principles  did  not  neceam 
to  vice,  yet  might  afford  oecaaioi 
And,  in  fact,  there  were  among  the 
whom  idleness  and  spiritual  pride 
gross  offences.    And  there  were  not 
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imagined,  according  to  the  oriental  notion,  that  two  souls  resided  in 
man,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil ;  and  who  laboured  to  expedite 
the  return  of  the  former  to  God  by  contemplation  and  prayer.  This 
sect  drew  over  many  to  its  ranks  by  its  outward  show  of  piety :  and 
the  Greeks  waged  war  with  it  through  all  the  subsequent  ccuturies. 
Yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  names  Messaliuns  and 
Euchites  were  used  with  great  latitude  among  the  Greeks  and  orien- 
tals, and  were  applied  to  all  who  endeavoured  to  raise  the  soul  to 
&od,  by  calling  it  away  from  every  sensual  influence,  though  these 
persons  often  differed  very  materially  in  their  religious  opinions. 

§  25.  Towards  the  close  of  this  century,  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
countries  were  disturbed  by  two  opposite  sects,  the  AntidicO'M avian- 
\it6  and  the  Colli/ndians,  The  former  contended,  that  the  virgin 
Ma^^y  did  not  remain  always  a  virgin ;  but  that  she  had  intercourse 
with  her  husband,  Joseph  ^  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  The  latter, 
whom  females  especially  favoured,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  they 
worshipped  St.  Mary  as  a  goddess,  and  thought  that  she  ought  to 
be  honoured  and  appeased  with  libations,  sacrifices,  and  offerings  of 
cakes.^  The  more  obscure  and  unimportant  sects  I  pass  without 
notice. 


iBoog  them  real  Tillains,  who  abused  the 
ajBtical  stupidity  of  others,  to  subserve 
tneir  own  wicked  purposes.  Heretics,  in 
tile  strict  sense,  they  were  not ;  although, 
M  astray  by  their  pernicious  mysticisms, 
they  embraced  wrong  fundamental  principles 
ia regard  to  practical  and  exp(*rimental  nli- 
|ioD ,-  and  actuated  by  these,  they,  at  least 
Opart,  fell  into  heretical  opinions.  ^SrA/.] 
*  See  Epiphanius,  Htrres.  Ixxviii.  Ixxix. 
^  1033  and  1057.  [KoWvpiSts,  in  Latin 
tta9nd4t.  2V.  — Walch,  Hint.  KetzAii.  677, 
4e.  Walch  mentions  (p.  698)  one  Bonosus, 
noceming  whom  he  also  published  a  dis- 
Mtation  at  Gottingen,  1764,  de  Bonoso 
ieniico.  He  was,  probably,  bishop  of  Sar- 
<lict  in  Illyricum,  near  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tny.  He  was  accused  of  maintaining  that 
Muydid  not  always  remain  a  virgin,  but 
boro  several  children.  And  this  charge 
►nna  to  have  been  true.  But  whether 
Booanis  denied  also  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
■nd  taught  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  only 
l>y  adoption,  is  very  dubious.  So  much  is 
Main,  that  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
there  were  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who  in 
France  and  Spain  were  known  by  the  name 
o^Bonosians.  Still,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  derived  the  name  from  this,  or  from 


some  other  Bonosus.  The  reader  may  con- 
sult lii'ig' H  ^Si/pph  /fimtufH  OptTVm  Cltmentia 
Abjcaudrini ;  wIutc,  in  the  annexed  Fasdr. 
OhKcrvat.  Miactllim.  ad  Hist.  Etc/cif.  p.  242, 
there  is  an  Essay,  de  Hofrtui  Bonosi.  The 
Collyridianai  (for  Epiphanius  makes  them 
all  females)  carried  their  respect  for  the 
mother  of  Jesus  so  high,  tliat  they  were 
justly  cliargod  by  tlie  orthodox  fathers  with 
superstition.  They  came  from  Thrace  and 
Scythia,  into  Arabia.  It  was  their  practice 
to  dress  out  a  car,  or  a  square  throne  (««f>i- 
Kb¥\  spread  over  it  a  linen  cloth,  and  on  a 
clear  dliy,  once  a  year,  place  on  it  a  loaf  of 
bread,  or  cake  {KoWvph),  which  t.iey  oifered 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Mosheim  (in  his  Lec- 
tures) considered  them  as  a  set  of  simple 
persons,  who  had  considerable  heathenism 
alK>ut  tlnm  ;  and  supjwsed  that  while  they 
were  pagans,  they  were  aocuhtumed  to  bake 
and  pre.'^ent  to  Venus,  or  Astarte  (the  moon), 
ftikoH  (>a]le<l  cuUyridis :  and  whrai  they  be- 
came Christians,  thought  this  honour  might 
now  be  best  shown  to  Marj'.  The  doctor 
had  in  his  eye.  perhaps,  the  passage  in 
Jeremiah  (viii.  18) ;  and  it  is  well  kno^Ti, 
that  the  offering  of  cakes  in  the  pagan  wor- 
ship Mas  a  customar}'  thing.  See  Walch, 
p.  625,  &e. ;  and  Tillemont,  Memoircs^  xii. 
83.     SScId.] 
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THE   EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OP   THE   CHURCH. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE   PROSPEROUS   EVENTS   OP  THE   CHURCH. 

I  1.  State  of  the  Roman  empire  —  §  2.  Further  decline  of  idolatry  —  §  3.  Nations  eon- 
Tertcd  to  ChriBtianity  —  §  4.  ConTenion  of  the  Gcnnan  natiouu  —  §  6.  The  Franks  — 
I  6.  The  Iriish  —  §  7.  Causes  of  these  conversions. 

§  1.  To  understand  the  causes  of  such  things  as  were  encountered  by 
the  Christians  in  this  century,  a  portion  of  its  civil  history  must  be 
kept  in  view.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  observe  concisely  that  the 
Itoman  empire,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  of  wliich  embraced  the  eastern,  and  the  other  the 
"Wiestem  provinces.  ArcadiuSy  the  emperor  of  the  East,  resided  at 
Constantinople.  Honoriua^  whom  the  West  obeyed,  lived  at  Ravenna 
in  Italy.  The  latter,  commendable  for  nothing  but  mildness  of  dispo- 
^on,  n^lected  the  aflFairs  of  the  empire.  Hence  the  Goths  first  laid 
^nwte  Italy  several  times,  and  plundered  Rome  most  miserably.  This 
first  great  calamity  of  the  Roman  state  in  its  western  territories,  was 
fcUowed  by  many  others  of  a  heavier  kind,  under  the  succeeding 
emperors.  For  the  ferocious  and  warlike  people  of  Germany  overran 
those  fairest  provinces  of  Europe,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  set  up 
new  kingdoms  in  them.  At  last  the  Heruli,  in  the  year  476,  under 
Odoacer^  their  chief,  having  vanquished  RomuliLS  Augustus ^  who  is 
^mmonly  called  Augustulua^  overturned  the  empire  of  the  West, 
^d  brought  Italy  under  their  subjection.  Sixteen  years  after, 
Theodoric^  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  inhabiting  lUyricum,  attacked 
these  unwelcome  intruders  by  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
^d  vanquished  them ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ostrogoths  was  established  in  Italy,  in  the  year  493,  and  continued 
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with  various  fortune  till  the  year  552.*  These  new  kings  of  the 
West  kept  up,  iiulecrcl,  an  appeaniuce  of  respect  for  the  majesty  of 
the  emperors  reigning  at  Constantinople,  and  chose  to  live  seemingly 
under  their  fualty  and  protection;  but,  in  reality,  they  were  quit« 
independent,  especially  llieodoric  in  Italy,  a  man  of  distinguished 
abilities,  and  left  nothing  to  the  emperors  but  a  certain  shadow  of 
supremacy.* 

§  2.  Amidst  these  wars  and  the  dreadful  calamities  that  arose  from 
them,  the  cause  of  Christianity  suffered  much.  Yet  the  Christiaii 
emperors,  especially  those  of  the  East,  continued  their  efforts  to  extir- 
pate what  remained  of  the  ancient  idolatry.  In  particular,  Tlteodo- 
81  lis  the  younger  '  hiis  left  striking  proofs  of  his  zeal  in  this  matter; 
for  we  havr^  still  extant  various  laws  of  his,  requiring  the  idolatrous 
temples  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  or  to  be  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the 
saints,  abrogating  tiio  pagan  ceremonies  and  rites,  and  excluding  the 
adherents  to  paganism  from  all  public  otKces."*  In  the  western  parts 
alone  efforts  of  this  kind  were  somewhat  less ;  and  we  therefore  find 
the  Saturnalia,  the  Lupcrcjilia,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  other  ido- 
latrous castoms,  observed  with  impunity,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces,  and  men  of  the  liighest  rank  and  authority  publicly 
professing  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.*  But  by  degrees  thi  \ 
liberty  was  more  circumscribed,  and  spectacles  too  inconsistent  vith 
the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  religion  were  everywhere  suppressed.* 

§  3.  The  limits  of  the  Christian  church  were  extended,  both  in 
the  Ejust  and  in  the  West,  among  nations  yet  addicted  to  idolatry. 
In  the  East,  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  mountains,  Libimus  airf 
Autilibanus,  being  miserably  harassed  by  wild  beasts,  sought  aid 
against  them  from  the  famous  Symeoii  StylUeSy  of  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  Symeon  told  them  that  their  only 
remedy    was   to   forsake   their   ancient   superstitions   and   embrace 


'  For  a  fuller  account,  soe  the  Abbo  do 
Bo8,  HiMi.  Crit.  de  hi  Monarchie  Fran^oiM^ 
i.  258,  &c. ;  and  Jos.  J  a.  Masi'ov's  History 
of  th»'  (icrnuins^  written  in  <iennun.  [Also 
Edw.  Gibbon's  Drrlitu'  and  Fall  of  th^ 
If  Oman    Entpire,    chap.    29—31,     33—36. 

'  Car.  dii  Fresne,  Diss,  xxiii.  ad  Ilistor. 
Lvdoiuci  S.  p.  280.  Muratori,  Anfiq.  ItaL 
ii.  678,  832  :  and  Annul.  ItalifP :  Giiumono, 
Histoire  de  Naples,  i.  207.  Job.  CcKihlaei, 
Vita  T7wod<trici  Osfro4jttthorx(in  rtqis,  with 
the  observations  of  Job.  Peringskiold,  Stock- 
holm, 1699.  41o. 

■  [A.D.  408—450.     TV.] 

«  Codex  Theodos.  vi.  327,  331,  &:c. 

•  See  Macrobius,  Saturnalia ;  in  particu- 
lar, lib.  ii.  p.  190,  ed.  Gronovii :  Scipio  Maffei, 
delli  Anfitiatri,  lib.  i.  p.  66,  i57.  Pierre  le 
Bran,  Histoire  Critique  des  Pratiques  Suptr- 
stitieuses,  i.  237.  and  others ;  but  esiKvially 
Bernh.  de  Montfaucon,  Diss,  de  Aforibus 
tempore  Theochsii  M,  et  Arcadii  ex  Chry^ 


sostom. :  which  is  found  in  Latin,  in  tht 
0pp.  Chrt/sostohii,  torn,  xi,  and  in  Fraick, 
in  the  Meinoires  d*.  CAcad.  drs  Jutctipi,  d 
des  Belles  Littrcs,  torn.  xx.  p.  197,  &fc 
[The  p^igans  traced  the  calamities  of  tin 
empire  to  tlio  prevalence  of  Chrititianitf. 
Therefore,  in  408.  at  the  instigutioD  of  tw 
Tuscan  soothsayers,  idoUtrous  ucrifiM 
were  aj^ain  established  at  Home,  in  order 
to  procure  success  against  Alaric:  andpopt 
Innoivnt,  who  was  apprised  of  the  mecnn^ 
allowed  it  to  take  place,  if  we  may  belieti 
Zosimiis,  Y.  41,  on  condition  that  Un 
sacrifi<;eN  should  be  offen:^  without  Doim 
To  confute  this  accusation  of  the  popdaet 
against  Christianity,  was  the  design  d 
Augustine's  twenty- two  books  de  dtiUk 
Dn\  atldres-sed  to  Marcellua.     SrJU.] 

*  NcAr  the  dose  of  the  oenturj,  Anaste* 
sius  in  the  East  prohibited  the  comlnll 
with  wild  beasts,  and  the  other  shom. 
See  Jos.  Simon  Asseman,  Biblwik  Orienid, 
Clement  Vaikan,  L  268»  272. 
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ity.  These  mountaineers  obeyed  the  counsel  of  the  holy 
d  having  become  Christians,  they  saw  the  wild  beasts  flee 
imters  tell  the  truth.  The  same  Symeon^  by  his  influence 
ibt  the  existence  of  any  miracle),  caused  some  portion  of 
»ians  to  adopt  the  Christian  worship.^  In  the  island  of 
considerable  number  of  Jeyrs,  finding  that  they  had  been 
ly  imposed  upon  by  one  MoaeSy  a  Cretan,  who  pretended  to 
essiah,  volimtarily  embraced  Christianity.^ 
lie  German  nations,  who  rent  in  pieces  the  western  Eoman 
rere  either  Christians  before  that  event,  as  the  Goths  and 
:  they  embraced  Christianity  after  establishing  their  king- 
order  to  reign  more  securely  among  the  Christians.  But 
ime,  and  by  whose  instrumentality,  the  Vandals,  the  Suevi, 
I,  and  some  others,  became  Christians,  is  still  uncertain,  and 

to  remain  so.  As  to  the  Burgundians,  who  dwelt  along 
8,  and  thence  passed  into  Gaul,  it  appears  from  Socrates^ 

voluntarily  became  Christians  near  the  commencement  of 
try.    Their  motive  to  this  step  was  the  hope  that  Christy  or 

of  the  Bomans,  who  they  were  informed  was  immensely 
,  would  protect  them  from  the  incursions  and  the  ravages  of 
I.  They  afterwards  joined  the  Arian  party,  to  which  also 
lals,  Suevi,  and  Goths  were  addicted.  All  these  warlike 
neasured  the  excellence  of  a  religion,  by  the  military  suc- 

its  adherents,  and  esteemed  that  as  the  best  religion,  the 
9  of  which  were  most  victorious  over  their  enemies.     While, 

m.  Asseman,   Biblioih,  Orient,  by  Fleury,  ^m^.  <fe  T^/wf,  1.  xxiv.  Yet  it  is 

.tieana,  i.  246,  &c.  certain  that  the  Jews  even  in  that  age  often 

i,n.  E,  Tii.  38.   [In  the  time  of  imposed  on   the  Christians  bj  pretending 

IL  an   impostor  arose,  called  to  have  favourable  yiews  of  Christianity. 

Dais.  He  pretended  to  be  a  second  This  appears  from  the  (hdex  Theodoa.  lib. 

to  deliver  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  xvi.  tit.  8,  leg.  23 ;  and  Socrates  (H.  K  viiL 

izomised  to  divide  the  sea,  and  17)  mentions  a  Jew,  who  received  baptism, 

safe  passage  through  it     They  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  succes- 

rith  their  wives  and  children,  sively  from  the  orthodox,  from  the  Arians, 

d  him   to  a  promontoiy.     He  and  from  the  Macedonians,  and  finally  ap- 

anded  them  to  cast  themselves  plying  to  the  Novatians  for  baptism,  was 

L      Many  of  them  obeyed  and  detected  by  the  miracle  of  the  disappear- 

the   waters,   and   many  were  ance  of  the  water  from  the  font«    Although 

id  saved  by  fishermen.     Upon  this  miracle  may  be  doubted,  and  the  im- 

winded  Jews  would  have  torn  postor  may  have  been  detected  bv  an  arti- 

V  to  pieces ;   but   he    escaped  fice  of  the  Novatian  bishop,  yet  it  appears 

ras  seen  no  more.    Likewise  in  from  the  story,  that  what  is  practised  by 

f  Minorca  many  persons  aban-  many  Jews  at  the  present  day,  is  no  new 

ism.    Yet  their  conversion  does  thing.     Schl.] 

onour    to   the   Christians;   for         ■  II.  E.  vu.    30.      [They  applied   to  a 

consequence  of  great  violence  bishop  in  Gaul,  who  oirected  them  to  fast 

Jews,  of  levelling  their  syna-  seven   days,   and   baptized   them    on    the 

the  ground,  and  taking  away  eighth.   Semler  {Hist,  Eccles.  Selecta  Capita, 

[  books.      See   the   account   of  i.  203)  supposes  this  event  took  place  about 

Tsion    by   the    bishop  of   the  415.     And   in  this  year,  according  to  the 

ands :   Severus,   Epist.   Encycl.  Chronicon  of  Prosper,  the  Burgundians  took 

m  in  hac  insula  Canversione  et  possession  of  a  part  of  Gaul  on  the  Khine 

I  ibidem /actis ;  published  from  with  the  consent  of  t^e  Romans  and  their 

6  Vatican  library,  by  Baronius,  confederates,  having  promised  to  embrace 

e$  EocUs,  A.  D.  4 18,  and  abridged  Christianity.     Schl^ 
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therefore,  they  saw  the  Romans  possessing  a  greater  ei 
other  nations,  they  viewed  Christ  their  God  as  more 
homage  than  any  other. 

§  5.  It  was  this  motive  which  produced  the  conversion 
or  Lemia,  king  of  the  Salii  (a  tribe  of  the  Franks),  who 
large  part  of  Gaul,  and  there  founded  the  kingdom  of 
which  he  endeavoured  to  extend  over  all  the  Gallic  provini 
cruel,  barbarous,  selfish,  and  haughty  prince.     For  in  th 
in  a  battle  with  the  Alemanni  at  Tolbiacum,'  when  his  gi 
almost  desperate,  he  implored  the   aid  of  Christ,  who 
ClotUdiSy  a  Christian,  and  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  B 
had  long  recommended  to  him  in  vain ;  and  he  made  a 
would  worship  Chi^  as  his  God,  provided  he  obtained 
Having  become  victorious,  he  stood  to  his  promise,  and 
of  that  year  was  baptized  at  Rheims.'     Some  thousandc 
followed  the  example  of  their  king.      It  has  been  sup 
besides  the  exhortations  of  his  wife,  the  expectation  of  a 
of  his  dominions  contributed  to  induce  him  to  renounce 
Christianity;  and  it  is  certain  that   his  profession  of  < 
greatly  assisted  him  in  establishing  and  enkrging  his  king 
miracles  reported  on  this  occasion  are  unwordiy  of  credi 
cular,  that  greatest  of  them,  the  descent  of  a  dove  from  1 
a  phial  full  of  oil,  at  the  baptism  of  CloviSj  is  either  a  fi* 
I  think  more  probable,  a  deception  craftily  contrived  fo: 
sion.*     For  such  pious  frauds  were  much  resorted  to  i 
both  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  in  order  to  captivate  more  readil; 
of  the  barbarous  nations.     It  is  said  that  the  conversio 
gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  addressing  the  French  monarc 

'  [ChlodotHfiis^     JUvdovicus,    Lttdovicits.  cnmstances,   I   dare  not  ca 

TV. — The  Teutonic  origin  of  these  Latin  question.     But  I   suppose  t 

forms  is   Hludwig,    Loud  Warrior,     /3o^r  gius,  in  order  to  confirm  the 

iBya96f.     Ed.]  of  the  barbarous  and  saragi 

'  fZulpich,  twelve  miles  from  Cologne,  contrived  to  have  a  dove  let 

Mact]  roof  of  the  church,  bearing 

•  See  Qremrj  of  Tours,  Historia  Francor.  at  the  time  of  the  Icing^s  ba{ 
ii.  30,  81.  Henry,  Count  von  Bunau,  //i>-  miracles  occur  in  the  mODi 
toria  Imperii  Romano- Germanici,  i.  688,  &c.  age.  [The  possibility  of  th< 
Abb^  de  Bos,  Hist.  Crit.  de  la  Monarckie  conceivable  in  this  way. 
Fran^oise,  ii.  340,  &c.  [and  J.  G.  Walch,  remnin  weighty  historical  ol 
Jh'ss.  de  ClodcfXBo  M.  ex  rationibus  politicia  reality  of  the  fact  The  8t4 
Chriatiano,  Jena,  1761.  8ckl,  —  Clovis,  on  the  authority  of  Hincmai 
once  hearing  a  pathetic  discourse  on  the  lived  300  years  after  the  tinK 
sufferings  of  Christ,  exclaimed:  *Si  ego  stasius,  and  even  Gregory 
ibidem  cum  Francis  meis  fiussem,  injurias  Fredegarius,  are  wholly  silent 
ejus  vindicassem ;  *  Had  I  been  there  with  Besides,  Hincmar's  narratii 
my  Franks^  I  would  have  avenged  his  wrongs,  improbable  circumstance,  tl 
See  Fredegarius,  Epitom,  c.  21.  Aimoin,  i.  who  should  have  brought  th 
16 ;  and  Chronicon  S.  Dionysii,  i.  20.     TV.]  wanting,  could  not  get  net 

*  Against  this  miracle  of  the  phial,  Joh.  account  of  the  pressure  of  t 
Jac.  Chiflet  composed  his  book,  ae  Amptdla  as  anointing  with  oil  was 
Bhemensi,  Antw.  1661,  fol.  The  reality  of  at  every  person's  baptism,  it 
the  miracle  is  defended,  among  many  others,  that  on  so  solemn  an  oocaAO 
by  the  Abb^  Vertot,  Mhnoiris  de  FAcadS-  preparation  for  this  part  of  til 
mie  des  Inscript,  et  des  Belles  Lettres,  iv.  have  been  ne^ected.  8eU^ 
360,  &C.      After  considering  all  the  cir- 
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Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church ;'  for 
B  of  the  other  barbarous  nations  which  occupied  the  fioman 
3  were  still  addicted  to  idolatry,  or  involved  in  the  errors  of 


X 


^celeatine,  bishop  of  Rome,  sent  into  Ireland  to  spread 
dty  among  the  barbarians  of  that  island,  in  the  first  place, 
IS,  whose  labours  were  not  crowned  with  much  success. 
I  death,  Coelestine  sent  SuccathuSy  a  Scotchman,  whose  name 
^  to  Patricius  [Patrick],  into  Ireland,  in  the  year  432 ;  a 
rigour,  and,  as  appears  from  the  event,  not  unfit  for  such  an 
dug.  He  was  far  more  successful  in  his  attacks  upon  ido- 
id  having  converted  many  of  the  Irish  to  Christianity,  he,  in 
472,  established  at  Armagh  the  see  of  an  archbishop  of 
Hence  8L  Patrick,  although  there  were  some  Christians  in 


ibr.  Daiiiel*8  and  the  Abb^  de 
I.  de  Tituio  Regis  Christianissimi; 
Tmal  des  S^avans,  for  the  year 
tS,  404—448,  586,  Mimoires  de 
Inscriptions,  xx.  466,  &c 
)  Acta  Sanctorum,  Martii,  ii.  517, 
IL  131,  179,  &c  J.  Ware, 
Sacra,  p.  1,  &c  Dublin,  1717, 
tame  Ware  published  the  Opus- 
triciit  with  notes,  London,  1656, 
synods  held  by  St.  Patrick  are 
iHirid  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magna 
riftmiftf,  i.  2,  &c  [Harduin's 
L  1790,  &c]  Concerning  the 
fe,  called  the  Purgatory  of  St. 
Be  Peter  le  Bnm,  Nistoire  Criti' 
siiques  Suprrstitieuses^  iv.  34,  &c. 
Mount  of  St.  Patrick  and  his 
1  Ireland,  is  given  by  archbishop 
fcofcitar.  Britannicar.  Primordia, 
|15,  &c  TV.  ^~  Rapin  de  Thoyras, 
^'kiry  of  England  (t.  i.  b.  ii.), 
hat  there  were  three  Patricii  or 
i-  The  elder,  who  died  in  449, 
^  the  Chronicle  of  Glastonbury. 
^  who  died  in  493,  after  gorcm- 

church  for  sixty  years ;  he  is  the 
^d  by  Mosheini.  3.  The  younger, 
t«phew  of  Patrick  the  Great,  and 
K  uncle  some  years.  From  his 
^spears,  that  St  Patrick  was  one 

uiilful  men  of  the  age  in  con- 
heathen:  yet  that  he  used 
^eans  to  convert  them — namely, 
''^ings,  and  fictitious  wonders  or 
"^he  Irish  will  show  the  cave, 
^lled  8t.   Patricias  Purgatory, 

shut  up  gross  transgresHors  to 
*»  Enclosed  in  the  cavern  [wliich 
b  long,  2  fe^'t  wide,  and  not 
^  for  a  man  to  stand  in  c-reet, 

on  an  island  126  yards  long,  by 
^  Lake  Derg,  county  of  Donegal, 
^irits  were  exposed  to  distressing 

reported  that  they  saw  infernal 


spirits,  and  various  terrific  objects.  The 
Englishmen  who  have  visited  the  cave  in 
modem  times,  could  find  nothing  there  to 
excite  their  fears.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  terror  was  produced  by  artifices. 
The  cavern  had  certain  holes,  by  which  fire 
might  be  thrown  into  it.  And  the  wild 
Irislimen,  believing  that  the  torments  they 
were  to  endure  there  were  inflicted  by  the 
devil,  were  put  into  so  great  fear  that  thry 
dared  not  commit  any  gross  offences.  Sch7. 
—  There  is  no  probability  that  Patrick  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  cave  that  eventually 
became  so  famous.  This,  in  fact^  some  say, 
did  not  attain  celebrity  until  the  12th  cen- 
tury. Lough  Derg  is  upon  the  borders  of 
Tyrone  county,  and  contains  some  spots 
called  holy  islands,  which  are  little  else 
than  bleak  and  barren  rocks,  and  of  which 
the  one  frequented  by  pilgrims  ih  called 
Station  island.  It  comprises  about  half  nn 
acre,  and  has  been,  even  of  late  years, 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation,  no  fewer 
than  2,000  persons  having  heen  there  at  one 
time.  The  majority  of  the  pilgrims  ap- 
pejir  to  be  women.  Sensible  Komanists 
are,  however,  growing  ashamed  of  the  scenes 
on  this  spot,  and  in  its  vicinity.  Hence  these 
pilgrimages  are  on  the  decline.  Patrick's 
connexion  with  Home  is  at  best  perfectly 
uncertain ;  or,  perhaps,  ratlier  it  is  utterly  im- 
probable. Prosper,  the  chronicler,  the  friend, 
counsellor,  and  panegyrist  of  Pope  Celcstine, 
re<.»ommended  him  to  send,  in  the  year 
431,  a  lioman  bishop,  named  Palladius,  to 
Ireland,  which  already  contained  some 
Christian  societies.  The  experiment  proved 
a  total  failure,  Palladius  being  obliged  to 
retire,  af^er  a  stay  of  not  many  weeks  —  it 
has  been  said  of  not  more  than  three.  His 
mission,  however,  is  commemorated  in  th« 
chronicle  of  Prosper :  not  so  that  of  Patrick, 
an  omission  so  strange,  on  the  papal  hyp)- 
thesis,  that  Bomish  controversialists  have 
been  driven  to  contend  that  Prosper  gives 
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Ireland  before  liis  day,  has  been  justly  called  the  Apostle  of  Irdani^ 
and  the  father  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  is  held  in  high  veneration  to 
this  day. 

§  7.  The  causes  which  induced  all  these  pagan  nations  to  aban- 
don the  religion  of  their  ancestors  and  profess  Christianity,  may  be 
gathered  from  that  which  has  been  already   said.     He   must  lack 
discernment,  who  can  deny  that  the  labours,  the  perils,  and  the  zeal 
of  great  and  excellent  men  dispelled  the  clouds  of  darkness  from  the 
minds  of  many ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  be  shortr-sightedy 
and  not  well  versed  in  the  history  of  this  age,  who  cannot  see  thit 
the  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  man,  the  hope  of  temporal  advantages 
and  honours,  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  aid  from  Christians  agaiut 
their  enemies,  were  prevalent  motives  with  many  to  abandon  their 
gods.     How  much  influence  miracles  may  have  had  it  is  difficult  !• 
say.     For  though  I   can  easily  believe,  that   God   was    somedmei 
present  with  those  pious  and  good  men  who  endeavoured  to  inatil 
the  principles  of  true  religion  into  the  minds  of  barbarous  natioiu/ 
it  is  notwithstanding  certain  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  prodigifli 
of  this  age  labour  under  suspicions.     In  proportion  to  the  simplidfcf 
and  credulity  that  generally  prevailed,  was  the  boldness  of  cra% 
men  in  contriving  impostures :  ^  nor  could  the  more  discerning  expoM 
their  cunning  artifices  with  safety  to  their  own  hves  and   worid^ 
comfort.^      It  is  commonly  the  case,  that  when  great  danger  attendb 
the  avowal  of  the  truth,  then  the  prudent  keep  silence,  the  multituds 
believes  without  inquiry,  and  the  architects  of  imposture  triumph. 

intelligible  intimations  of  it,  although  he     abortive  as  it  proved,  bftcause  it  hftd  a  ptpd 
says  nothing  direct  apon  the  subject     Such     origin  :  but  Patrick  seems  nerer  to 


OS  have  a  bias  against  Komanism,  and  are,  been  thought  of;  probably  became  his  ■HB' 

therefore,  indisposed  for  mere  inferences  and  sion,  though  successful,  shed  no  Instn  ftj 

assumptions  in  its  favour,  prefer  that  version  the  Roman  see. — The  Case  of  tkt  dufvl^ 

of  Patrick's  history  which  he  gives  himself  Ireland^  stated  in  a  Letter  to  the  MarfHWl 

in  hia  Co7ife8Si07i — an  interesting  document  Welies/^,   p.    70.     I>ublin,    1824,     HilM 

admitted  as  genuine  by  the  \)e»t  critics,  and  Ireland,  iii.  272.     &] 

first  published  by  Sir  James  Ware,  from  an  *  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  eouMdil 

ancient  MS.      From    this    we   learn    that  ing  the  miracles  of  this  century,  in  the  Zli^ 

Patrick  was  bom  in  Britain,  educated  in  phraatM,  seu  de  ImmortaUtate  Animm^  4t 

Guid,  and  led  into  Ireland  by  an  irresistible  the  acute  ^neas  Gazaens,  p.  78,  ed.~    "^ 


impulse  to  evangelize  the  country,  having  Some  of  these  miracles,  he  tellB  ua^  he 

been  first  consecrated  at  home.     During  the  self  had  witnessed. — p.  80,  81.                  J 

remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  haunted  by  '  The  Benedictine  monks  ^>eak  oat  fi*4f 

constant  yearnings  for  visits  both  to   his  on  this  subject,   in  the   Hift^  LitL  dim 

relatives  in  Britain,  and  to  his  early  friends  France^  ii  33.     It  is  a  fine  saying  of  livifii 

in  Gaul;  but  a  sense  of  duty  detained  him  Histor,  xxiv.  10,  §  6:  ' Prodig;is yiiilla  — 

on  the  scene  of  his  labours  in  Ireland.    He  tiata  sunt,  qnsB  quo  magis  credebsot  flVr 

appears  never  to  have  l)een  in  Italy  at  all,  or  plices  ac  religioei  homines,  eo  plus  imli^ 

to  have  been  any  way  connected  with  the  bantur.* 

Eoman  bishop.   Hence,  probably,  the  silence  '  Sulpitius  Seyems,  DiaL  i  p.  438^  «fki 

of  Prosper.    That  chromcler  could  comme-  p.  467.     IHal,  iii  cap.  ii  p.  487. 
jnorsttf  the  brief  experiment  of  Palladius, 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  CALAMITIES   OF  THE   CHURCH. 

L  Tikt  erUM  suffered  by  the  Christians  in  the  Boman  empire  —  §  2.  Attempts  of  the 
against  them  —  §  3.  Their  persecations  —  §  4.  In  Persia  —  §  6.  Individual 
of  Christianity. 


1.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Goths,  the  Heruli,  the 
^niiks,  the  Huns,  the  Vandals,  and  other  fierce  and  warlike  nations, 
ffeo  were  for  the  most  part  pagans,  had  invaded  and  miserably  rent 
loiider  the  Koman  empire.  During  these  commotions  the  Chris- 
iuB  at  first  suffered  ex^emely.  These  nations  were,  it  is  true,  more 
mous  after  plunder  and  dominion  than  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Mie  religions  of  their  ancestors,  and  therefore  did  not  form  any  set 
ncpose  to  exterminate  Christianity;  yet  the  worshippers  of  idols, 
iho  still  existed  everywhere  scattered  over  the  empire,  neglected  no 
JHtns  to  inflame  the  barbarians  with  hatred  against  the  Christians, 
iMpng  by  their  means  to  regain  their  former  liberty.  Their  expec- 
■ftioDS  were  disappointed,  for  the  greatest  pai*t  of  the  barbarians 
NMm  became  Christians  themselves ;  yet  the  followers  of  Christ  had 
kieiywhere  first  to  undergo  great  calamities. 

{  2.  The  friends  of  the  old  religions,  in  order  to  excite  in  the 
people  the  more  hatred  against  the  Christians,  while  the  public 
bdunities  were  daily  increasing,  renewed  the  obsolete  complaint  of 
bar  ancestors :  That  all  things  went  on  well  before  Christ  came ; 
kfc  since  he  had  been  everywhere  embraced,  the  neglected  and 
hpadiated  gods  had  let  in  evils  of  every  kind  upon  the  world.     This 

e  shaft  was  shivered  by  A  ugustine^  in  his  Books  on  the  City  of 
a  copious  work,  crowded  with  various  erudition :  at  his  sugges- 
BoB,  also,  Orosius  wrote  his  Books  of  History^  to  show  that  the 
■me,  nay,  even  greater,  calamities  and  plagues  had  afflicted  men, 
Mbxe  the  Christian  religion  was  published  to  the  world.  In  Gaul 
1^  calamities  of  the  times  drove  many  to  such  madness  that  they 
ihoUy  excluded  God  from  the  government  of  the  world,  and  denied 
Id  providence  over  human  affairs.  These  were  vigorously  assailed 
ly  oalviauy  in  his  Books  on  the  government  of  God. 

§  3.  But  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  deserve  to  be  more 
iirticularly  noticed.  In  Oaul  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the 
utiths  and  Vandals,  who  at  first  trampled  under  foot  all  the  rights 
koth  of  God  and  man,  are  reported  to  have  laid  violent  hands  on 
feiumerable  Christians.  In  Britain^  when  the  Roman  power  was 
•^rthrown,  the  British  race  was  most  miserably  harassed  by  its 
ferocious  neighbours,  the  Picts  and  Scots.     Wherefore,  after  various 
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•  ■i:..:-:-:T.  ::.  :L-:  y-.ir  -i-i-S,  V .ri^vni  wj^  ch>>sen  for  its  king;  and 
:.  -  r.-- :.:._•  ..::..n^,:  jjL-r.-Ljl  :..-  »ir>r:  Li?  e&emv  awav,  in  the  vear 
•;^>.  ill-  :  •:.-:  Ai^'l  -:^.ii  L.?  trim  •TTr:;*:iLy  t.>  hi*  aid.  But  these, 
:..::. J  l-Li-.-i  :.- -  p-  ::.  Bri'^izi,  pr'>iu«>:«i  Eir  greater  erils  to  tht 
::-  ..i  :".l:.>  ":.^l  ::.rv  -.-l  i'lTir^i  r-rf-.'r^:  f-r  tLe  Saxons  became  intent 

m 

\y  :.  T  .■  ■:  .ilj  •:.•:  .1 :  iii.:i'r..i*;iii:iv.  aud  rt^iucin^  the  whole  countrr 
•.:.  :-:r  ":l--::r  -xl  p.-*-rr.  Hrn-.-r  ar.»^  a  m*j=t  sanguinary  warfare 
i  •■-•-rL  ':.-.-  lirl"-  lj  ;iLi  t:.c  .Saxons*  wldch  continued  with  variuui 
I  fr.\:^r  'I'lriiij^  !.'>'»  v^jts.  till  the  Britons  were  compelled  to  yield  to 
i^»:  A^^l  /-SaS'^n.?,  aii  i  take  rtiu^»r  in  Batavia  and  Cambria.^  I>uring 
tr.':?*:  ..••/:.!!:«.T'*.  tiiT  c^^niiti.'n  of  the  British  church  was  deplorable; 
t^r  rh-:  Ari^'I-»-Sax«»n-.  wii.i  worshipped  exclusively  the  gods  of  their 
Mi'.— •.■•r-,  -..veri-rvw  it  alm':»st  entirtriv.  and  butchered  with  extreme 
rri;»:>v  a  .:r».-at  muititude  of  Christians.* 

§  4.  hi  I\,'s'a  the  t.'Lristians  suffered  grievously,  in  consequence 
of  rh..-  rrish  z»:.'il  of  -.44n/«w.  bishop  of  Susa,  who  demolished  the 
J^f/r''"inn  '/F  triiiple  dedicated  to  fire.  For,  being  commanded  by 
th';  ki'.Ljn  /*•/'//':#'•/<?.?,  to  rel>uild  it,  h»*  refused  to  comply;  for  which 
li^:  w:i-  put  to  death,  in  the  year  414,  and  the  churches  of  the  Chris- 
tians w#rr»:  lev»:lled  I*}  the  ground.  This  conflict,  however,  seems  to 
have  ],f:(:u  of  short  duration.  Afterwards,  Vaixiraites^  the  son  of 
I.-<d^::^'*,'rdes,  in  the  year  421,  attacked  the  Christians  with  greater 
cru«:iry,  Ijeing  ur^^ed  to  it  partly  by  the  instigation  of  the  Magi, 
and  partly  by  his  hatred  of  the  Komans,  ^-ith  whom  he  was  engaged 
in  war.  For  as  often  as  the  Persians  and  Romans  waged  war  with 
i:Hi:h  otlier,  tlie  Christians  resident  in  Persia  were  exposed  to  the  rage 
of  tln.-ir  nionarehs,  btrcause  thf-y  were  suspected,  and  perhaps  not 
without  rr-a.son,  to  l>e  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Bomans,  and 
to  lj«-tniv  their  count rv  to  thf-m.'  A  vast  number  of  Christians 
peri-li«:<l  umh-r  various  exquisite  tortures  diu'ing  this  persecution.* 
Hut  th*-ir  tranijuillity  was  restored  when  peace  returned  between 
VararaiKs  and  xhc  Kunians.  iu  the  year  427.*  The  Jews,  also,  who 
wcTt'  o])uIr:nt  and  in  got>d  credit  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  haras^ 

'  jTIii"  iii'»'l«ni  H«>]l:ind  ainl  W'ali-^.     7>.  artitlo  Abtfatf.    Barlieyrac,  de  la  MoraUda 

Ami  ill  flu-  t'urtljrst  i»art>  df  tin*  wt.'>t  of  Penjt,  j».  320.     [An  ai't*ount  of  ihf  manBef 

Kii^'lnml,  Cornwall,  and  i-onti^nious  Jistri.-ts  in  which  ChristiauityobtaiutHlfivt' toleration 

iA'  I>i'\'»nMhin".     A   dialrrt  dt"  thr   uucit-nt  and  an  extensive  spread  iu  Pt'ivia  at  the 

C.iinl'riiin,    or    WVlcli    lan^ia^re,   linyt;n*d  coinmeni-enR'nt  of  this  ccutun-.  tlin^u*rb  th« 

in  Cornwall,  anion;:  a  frw  old  peoplr,  till  influomi*  (»f  Maruthai*.  a  liishop  of  Mt*^P«>" 

th«-  I'ij^Iitri-ntJi  I'l-ntupy.     S.]  taniia.  who  was  twice  an  anilwawadortotJif 

*  Sire  jMMli«andnil(LiH,  anionj;thi.*anj?i«*uts;  court  of  Persia^  is  givt'n  by  SotTates.  B.^ 

and  anii»n;^  tin*  inudcrns,  .la.  Us»h»T,  lintan-  viL  8.     2r.] 

viiar.    I'Wlmiiir.  Aiitiqiiituftti,   cap.   xii.   p.  *  Jos.  Sim.  Asst^man,  BifJiotk.  Orir-tid* 

41o,  \'<'.,  and  Itjipin  di*  Thoyr.is,  llititory  vf  Vuticanay  i.  182.  248.     [S«"eal.'»i>  Tin'*"!"''* 

A'>///A//<'/,  vol.  i.  1».  ii.    I  Thf  Saxons  w«Tt»  not  us  abovd.     The  most  distinpiiishtnl  ^uffrtvi^ 

dinrtly  pi r/ttrutorn  of  tlif  Cliristians,  Imt  in  this  inTsecution  were  AlKJas,  the  bi-^T 

oidy  involvcilthnn  inth(M'omnionc'alaniitieK  of  Susa;  Ilonnisdas.  a  IVrsiau  DoMtnui 

of  llnir  slauf^htfrcil  and  oppress«"d  countr)'-  and  son  of  a  provincial  govt-rnor ;  li^-njaniiD, 

nu-n.     7/'.  I  a  deacon:  James,  who  a{K>statistil  bat  rf» 

■  'rin-iHlorct,    //.    K     V.    39.       [AVhero  penteil ;    and    Sevenes,    who    poss<.-sst>l  * 

is  a  full  at-oount  of  tin*  conduirt  of  Ahdas,  thoiLsind  slaves.     Tr."] 
Bnd   of  th«   sulU'rinp*   of  the    Christians.  •  Socrates,  H.  E.  "vii.  20. 

yV.J     Unyle,  Dictiounairc  Ui8lvri(^nt\  i.  10, 
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iressed  the  Gbristians  every  way  that  they  could.^  No  one 
L  gave  more  trouble,  or  showed  more  arrogance,  than  Gamaliel, 
itriarch^  a  man  of  extraordinary  influence ;  whom,  therefore, 
nu8  Junior  restrained  by  a  special  edict,  in  the  year  415.* 
So  far  as  can  be  learned  at  this  day,  no  one  ventured  to  write 
gainst  Christianity  and  its  adherents  during  the  fifth  century ; 
perhaps,  the  Histories  of  Olympiodonia^  and  of  Zosimu^^  are 
considered  of  this  character.  Of  these  writers,  the  latter 
fwhere  mercilessly  and  unjustly  sharp  upon  the  Christians. 
one  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  philosophers  and  rhetori- 
fho  still  kept  up  their  schools  in  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
'  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  youth,  and  imbue 
ith  at  least  some  portion  of  the  proscribed  superstition.'  The 
of  those  times  has  many  traces  of  this  clandestine  machination, 
have  the  books  of  various  Christians. 


ites,  ff.  E.  Tii.  13,  and  16;  and 
itodos.  tL  265,  Sec 
X  Tkeodoi.  vi.  262,  &e. 
hn,  Btblioth.  Cod.  Ixzx.  p.  178. 
doros  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  in 
poet,  historian,  and  an  ambassador 
ng  of  the  Huns.  He  flourished 
15;  and  wrote  HiaUmarum  Libri 
rened  to  Theodoeins  II.,  containing 
in  histoiy,  particularly  of  the  west, 
to  426.  The  work  is  lost,  except 
voM  extracts  preserred  by  Fhotius^ 


tibi  supra,     TV.] 

*  Zosimus  was  a  public  officer  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  II.  and  wrote  Hittaria-' 
rum  Libri  vi.  in  a  neat  Qreek  style.  The 
first  book  gives  a  concise  histoiy  of  Roman 
affairs  &om  Augustus  to  Diocletian ;  the 
following  books  are  a  full  Roman  history, 
down  to  410.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Cellarius,  Jena,  1728,  Svo,  and  by  Reitemier, 
Lips.  1784,  Svo.     TV.] 

*  Zacharias  Mitylen.  de  Opificio  Dei,  p. 
165,  200,  ed.  Barthii. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  HISTOBT  OF  LITEBATUBE  AND  PHILOSOPHT. 

{  1.  State  of  learning  among  Chriatiana — {  2.  In  the  Weet — {  8.  State  of  phik 
in  the  West— §  4.  In  the  £aat— {  6.  The  joonger  Platoniats— |  6.  Aziili 
philosophy  reyived* 

§  1.  Although  the  illiterate  bad  access  to  every  office  both  dvi 
ecclesiastical,  yet  most  persons  of  any  consideration  were  peno 
that  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  of  great  use  to  man! 
Hence  there  were  flourishing  public  schools  *  in  the  larger  citii 
Constantinople,  Rome,  Marseilles,  Edessa,  Nisibis,*  Carthage,  L 
and  Treves ;  and  masters  competent  to  teach  youth  were  mainti 
at  the  expense  of  the  emperors.  Some  of  the  bishops  and  m* 
also,  of  this  century,  here  and  there,  imparted  to  young  men 
learning  they  possessed.'  Yet  the  infelicity  of  the  times^  the  ii 
sions  of  barbarous  nations,  and  the  penury  of  great  geniuses,  prev( 
either  the  church  or  the  state  from  reaping  such  advantages 
these  eflForts  as  were  expected  by  those  who  favoured  them. 

§  2.-  In  the  western  provinces,  especially  in  Craul,  there  was  no 
of  learned  men,  who  might  have  served  as  patterns  for  othe 
follow.  Such,  among  others,  were  MacrohmSy  Salv^Uiny  Vinee 
of  Lerins,  Ennodiua,  Sidoniua  ApolliiiariSy  Claudianua  Mamt 
and  Dracontius;  writers,  not  indeed  equal  to  the  ancient  ] 
authors,  but  still  not  altogether  provincial,  and  who  gave  thenu 
up  to  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  with  other  studies.  The  barbai 
however,  who  either  ravaged  or  occupied  the  Roman  territ 
choked  these  relics  of  a  better  age.  All  these  nations,  in  fact, 
sidered  glory  and  virtue  of  every  kind  as  placed  in  arms  and  mil 

I  [The  history  and  progress  of  schools  Sist.  Eccies,  ii  164,  b.     8ckiA 

among  Christians  are  the  subject  of  a  work  '  [On  the  episcopal  and  dioister  i 

by  Oeo.  GottL  Reufel,  Hehnst  1743,  8yo.  in  Africa,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Gaol,  n 

ScklJ]  are  made  by  LndoT.  Thomaainna,  ii 

*  (The  schools  at  Edessa  and  Nisibis  are  cipltna  EccUm,  tipt  ii  l.iip.S 

noticed  by  Yalesins  on   Theodort  Lecton's  Schf,] 
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x>urage.  Hence  they  despised  learning  and  all  the  arts.  Wherever 
hey  settled,  accordingly,  there  barbarism  insensibly  sprang  up  and 
lourished,  and  the  pursuit  of  learning  was  abandoned  exclusively  to 
he  priests  and  monks.  And  these,  surrounded  by  bad  examples, 
nd  living  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  perils,  gradually  lost  all  relish  for 
olid  learning  and  praise,  and  substituted  in  place  of  it  a  sickly 
pectre,  and  an  empty  shadow  of  erudition.  In  their  schools,  the 
loys  and  youth  were  taught  the  seven  liberal  arts ; '  which  being 
omprised  in  a  few  precepts,  and  those  very  dry  and  jejune,  as 
ppears  from  the  treatises  of  Augustine  upon  them,  were  rather 
alculated  to  burden  the  memory  than  to  strengthen  the  judgment 
md  improve  the  intellectual  powers.  As  the  century,  therefore, 
:losed,  learning  was  almost  extinct;  only  a  faint  shadow  of  it 
"emained. 

§  3.  Those  who  thought  it  expedient  to  study  philosophy  —  and 
there  were  but  few  who  thought  so  —  did  not  in  this  age  commit 
themselves  to  the  guidance  of  Aristotle,  He  was  regarded  as  too 
imtere  a  master,  and  one  who  followed  truth  along  a  thorny  path.^ 
Perhiq>s  more  would  have  relished  him  had  they  been  able  to  read 
ind  understand  him.  But  the  system  of  Plata  had  for  several  ages 
been  better  known ;  and  was  thought  not  only  less  encumbered  with 
diflEiculties,  but  also  to  harmonise  better  with  religion.  Besides,  the 
principal  works  of  Plato  were  then  extant  in  the  Latin  translations  of 
Yidorinus.*  Therefore,  such  among  the  Latins  as  had  a  taste  for 
dulosophical  inquiries,  contented  themselves  with  the  decisions  of 
nato;  as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  shall  only  read  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris,^ 

§  4.  The  state  of  learning  among  the  Greeks  and  the  people  of  the 
ENt,  both  as  respects  elegant  literature  and  the  severer  sciences,  was 
I  little  better ;  so  that  among  them  may  be  found  a  larger  number  of 
writers,  who  exhibit  some  marks  of  genius  and  erudition.     Those  who 

K3cuted  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  resorted  much  to  Beiytus  in 
nicia,  where  was  a  celebrated  law  school,*  and  to  Alexandria.®  The 
ikadents  in  physic  and  chemistry  resorted  also  to  Alexandria.  The 
teachers  of  eloquence,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  other  branches  of 
edacation,  opened  schools  almost  everywhere ;  and  yet  the  teachers 


'  [These  comprised,  I.  the  Trivium, 
IbmIt,  Orammiir,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic; 
lai  u.  the  Quadrivium,  or  Arithmetic, 
Xnic^  Geometry,  and  Astronomy.  See 
Wow,  cent  xi.  pt  ii.  ch.  1,  §  6.     2V.] 

*  Ptasages  from  ancient  writers  in  proof 
M  collected  by  Joh.  Launoi,  de  varia  Arts- 
Mii  Fortuna  in  Acadetnia  Parisu^si. 

*  See  Augustine,'  Con/esnonum  lib.  L  c. 
ill.  C^^.  i.  105,  106. 

*  See  nis  EpuUeSy  lib.  ir.  ep.  iii.  xi.  and 
fiiLix.ep.ix.  and  others. 

'  See  Ja.  Hasaus,  Liber  de  Academia 
^^Htconsultorum  Berytensi\  and  Zacha- 
a«  Mitjlcn.  de  Opificio  Dei^  p.  164, 


•  Zachariaa  Mitylen.  de  Opificio  Dei, 
p.  179.  [Among  the  modems  may  be  con- 
sulted J.  Andr.  Schmidt's  Preface  to  Andr. 
Hyperius  de  Schola  AUxandriiia  Catechetical 
Helmst.  1704,  8vo.  Hen.  Dodwell,  ad  frag- 
mentum  Phi/ippi  Sid^ta,  at  the  end  of  his 
Dissert,  on  Iremeus ;  Lud.  Thomasinus,  de 
Discipl.  Eceies.  t.  i  p.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  10,  p.  210, 
&c.  Joh.  Geo.  Michaelis,  Exercit,  de  Schola 
Alexandrina  sie  dicta  Catechetica  origine^ 
progressu,  et  pradpiu's  doctorihus ;  in  tom. 
Syniholar.  Litter.  Breinens.  p.  195,  &c.  and 
Jos.  Bingham,  Antiqq.  EccUs.  lib.  iii  c.  10. 
Schl,-] 
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at  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and  Edessa,  were  supposed  to  excel  the 
others  in  learning,  and  in  the  art  of  instructing.* 

§  5.  The  sect  of  the  younger  Platonists  sustained  itself,  and  its 
philosophy,  at  Athens,  at  Alexandria,  and  in  Syria,  with  no  small 
share  of  its  ancient  dignity  and  reputation.     Olynvpiodorus^  Hero} 
and  other  men  of  high  reputation,  adorned  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
At  Athens,  Plutarchy^  and   his   successor,   Sj/rianuB^^   with  Theo- 
jthnLHtaSy  procured  for  themselves  fame  and  distinction.     From  them 
ProcluSy  uncjuestionably  the  leading  Platonic  of  this  age,  received 
instruction  — a  man  who  gained  for  himself,  and  for  the  philosophy 
which  he  professed,  so  much  celebrity  among  the  Greeks,  that  he 
seems  almost  the  second  father  of  the  system.*    His  disciples,  Marinm 
of  Ne.apolis,  Ammonia 8^  the  son  of  Hermias,  laidoi'uay  Damuscim 
and  others,  followed  eagerly  in  the  footsteps  of  their  instructor,  and 
left  many  followers  who  copied  their  example.      Yet  the  laws  of 
tlie  emperors,  and  the  continual  advances  of  Christianity,  gradually 
diminished  very  much  the  fame  and  the  influence  of  these  philo- 
sophers.®    As  there  was  a  sufficient  number  now  among  the  Chris- 
tians who  cultivated  and  were  able  to  teach  this  species  of  wisdom,  so 
much  confided  in  at  that  day,  it  naturally  followed,  that  fewer  persons 
than  formerly  frequented  the  schools  of  these  heathen  sages. 

§  6.  But  although  the   philosophy   of  Plato   appeared  to  moet 
persons  more  favourable  to  religion  and  better  founded  than  that  of 
AHtitotU^  yet  the  latter  gradually  emerged  from  its  obscurity,  and 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Christians.     The  Platonists  them- 
selves expounded  some  of  the  books  of  Ari^itotle  in  their  schools,  and 
particularly  his  DialedicSy  which  they  recommended  to  such  of  their 
pupils  as  were  fond  of  disputation.     Their  example  was  followed  by 
those  Christians  who  instructed  youth  in  the  precepts  of  philosophy. 
This  was  the  first  step  made  by  the  Stagirite  towards  that  univernl 
empire  which  he  afterwards  obtained.     Another  and  a  firmer  was 
made  in  the  Origenian,  Arian,  Eutychian,  Nestorian,  and  Pelagian 
contests,  which  produced  so  much  evil  in  the  church  during  this 
century.     That  Origen  was  a  Platonist,  everybody  knew.      When  he 
fell,  therefore,  under  public  censure,  many,  that  they  might  not  be 
accounted  his  adherents,  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  AriskiO^ 
between  whom  and  Origen  there  had  been  little  or  no  connexion. 


*  iEnoas  Gazseus,  in  his  Theophrastua^ 
p.  6,  7,  16,  &c.  passim.  Zucharias  Mitylen. 
Uh:.  cit.  p.  164,  179,  217,  &c.  and  others. 

*  Marinas,  de  Vita  Procli,  c.  9,  p.  19,  ed. 
Fabricii.  [Hero  was  a  preceptor  of  Proclus, 
and  is  the  second  of  the  three  of  his  name, 
mentioned  by  Brucker  in  his  HUt.  Crit, 
Philos.  ii.  323.     Scht.] 

■  [This  Plutarch,  in  distinction  from  the 
elder  Plutarch,  who  was  more  of  an  historian 
than  a  philosopher,  is  denominated  Pla- 
tarchus  Nestorii,  or  Plutarch  the  son  of 
Nestorius.  See  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philos, 
ii.  312,  &c.    Marinus,  de  Vita  Proclij  c.  12, 


p.  27,  and  Suidas,  article  Piutarvk  Nettmi, 
p.  133.     Sch/.] 

*  [Concerning  Syrianiu,  see  Brate", 
Hist.  Crit.  Philos,  ii  316.     8chl,^ 

*  His  life  was  written  by  Marima^  ind 
was  published  with  learned  notes  by  ^^ 
Alb.  Fabricius,  Hamb.  1700,  4to.  [Seeil» 
Brucker,  Hist  Crit,  Pkiios.  ii.  SIS,  &c 
Schl.] 

*  See  ^neas  Ghizaens,  in  his  Theopkrostwt, 
p.  6,  7,  8,  13,  ed.  Barthii.  [Bnicker(/W. 
Crit.  Philos.  ii.  337)  baa  treated  of  all  theie 
disciples  of  Produa.    Schi,"} 
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In  the  NestoriaD,  Arian,  and  Eutychian  controversies,  both  sides 
fooght  with  the  most  subtle  divisions,  distinctions,  and  quibbles. 
These  were  supplied  by  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle^  and  not  at  all  by 
that  of  PlcUOy  who  never  trained  men  to  disputation.  The  Pelagian 
doctrine  has  great  affinity  with  the  opinions  of  Plato  concerning  God 
and  the  human  soul.  Many,  therefore^  ceased  to  be  Platonists  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  this  fax^t,  and  suffered  their  names  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  Peripatetics. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   GOVERNMENT  OF    THE  CHURCH,   AND   ITS  TEACHERS. 

§1,2.  The  outward  form  of  church  government  somewhat  changed  —  §  3.  The  pre- 
rogatires  of  patriarchs — §  4.  Eyils  arising  from  their  authority  —  §  5.  Cont^ests 
between  them — §  6.  The  power  of  the  Koman  pontiff — §  7.  Vices  of  the  cler^ — 
I  8.  Causes  thereof.  The  saints  —  §  9.  Monks  —  §  10.  Teachers  in  the  Greek 
dkorch — §  11.  In  the  Latin  church« 

§  1.  From  the  operation  of  several  causes,  the  outward  form  of 
government  in  the  church  experienced  some  change.  The  power  of 
tke  bishops,  particularly  of  the  greater  ones,  was  sometimes  augmented 
lod  sometimes  diminished,  according  as  times  and  circumstances 
iltered;  but  the  will  of  courts,  and  political  considerations,  had 
more  influence  in  this  matter  than  any  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law. 
These  changes,  however,  were  of  minor  importance.  Of  much  more 
consequence  was  the  great  increase  of  honour  and  power  acquired  by 
the  bishops  of  new  £ome,  or  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  bishop  of  old  Rome.  In  the  preceding 
eeotury,  the  council  of  Constantinople  [381]  had  conferred  on  the 
hiflhop  of  New  Some  the  second  rank  among  the  primary  prelates  of 
Christendom,  on  account  of  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of  the  city 
over  which  he  presided.  The  Constantinopolitan  bishops  (with  the 
consent,  no  doubt,  of  the  court)  had  likewise  extended  their  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  provinces  of  Asia,*  Thrace,  and  Pontus.  In  this  century, 
with  the  consent  of  the  emperors,  they  not  only  acquired  the  addi- 
tional province  of  eastern  lUyricum,  but  likewise  a  signal  amplification 
of  honour  and  privilege.  For  in  the  year  45 1,  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
by  its  twenty-eighth  canon,  decreed  that  the  prelate  of  new  Rome 
ought  to  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  distinctions  as  the  pontiff  of  old 
fiome,  on  account  of  the  equal  dignity  and  rank  of  the  two  cities,* 

*  [Procanruiar  Asia.     TV.]  to  him  a  precedence  in  rank  or  honour ; 

*  [Yet  it  appears,  from  the  words  of  the  because  New  Rome  took  rank  after  her 
eanon,  that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  older  aistpr.  l^vripoM  fur*  iKftini^  (rwdpxt^. 
though  made  eqnal  in  power  and  authority  TV.] 

vith  the  bishop  of  Kome,   was  to  yield 
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and  by  a  formal  act,  it  confirmed  his  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces 
in  which  he  had  gained  a  footing.  Leo  the  Great,  pontiflF  of  old 
Konie,  did,  indeed,  vehemently  resist  this  decree,  and  so  did  oth^ 
bishops ;  but  in  vain ;  for  the  Greek  emperors  sided  with  their  own 
prelates.*  After  this  council,  accordingly,  the  Constantinopolitaa 
prelate  began  to  strive  sharply  with  the  Roman,  and  to  oppress  the 
bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  In  this  contest,  Acacius  of  Con- 
stantinople is  said  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds.* 

§  2.  It  was  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Juvenal,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  or  rather  of  -.^lia,  attempted  to  withdraw  himself  and  his 
church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Cflesarea,  and  laid  claims 
to  a  place  among  the  first  prelates  of  the  Christian  world.  His  object 
was  rendered  more  feasible  by  the  dignity  and  estimation  that 
Christians  allowed  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  because  it  was  not 
only  reckoned  one  of  the  apostolical  churches,  but  it  seemed  likewise 
to  have  succeedtni  into  the  place  of  the  primitive  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  be  the  mother  of  all  churches.  Therefore  Juvenal^  the 
emperor  T/ieoflosius  Junior  favouring  his  designs,  besides  assuming 
the  rank  of  independent  bishop  of  the  three  Palestines,  or  that  of 
patrmrchy  also  wrested  Phoenicia  and  Arabia  from  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch.  And  as  this  produced  a  controversy  between  him  and 
MaximuSy  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  council  of  Chalcedon  settled  the 
dispute,  by  restoring  Arabia  and  Phoenicia  to  the  see  of  Antioch,  and 
leaving  Juvenal  in  possession  of  the  three  Palestines,*  with  the  titJe 
and  rank  which  he  had  assumed.*  In  this  manner  there  were  thoee 
five  principal  bishops  over  the  Christian  world,  created  in  this  cent4iry, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  title  of  patriarch} 
The  oriental  writers  ordinarily  add  a  sixth ;  namely,  the  bishop  of 
Seleuc'm  and  Ctesiphon,  to  whom,  they  say,  the  bishop  of  Antioch 
voluntarily  ceded  a  part  of  his  jurisdiction.^  But  they  can  bring  no 
proof,  except  the  Arabic  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council,  which  are 
well  known  to  have  no  authority. 

§  3.  These  patriarclts  had  great  prerogatives.  To  them  belonged 
the  consecration  of  the  bishops  of  their  respective  provinces.  They 
annually  convoked  councils  of  their  districts,  to  regulate  and  settle 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  If  any  great  or  difficult  controversy  arose,  it 
was  carried  before  the  patriarch.  The  bishops  accused  of  any  offences 
were  obliged  to  abide  by  his' decision.  And  finally,  to  provide  for  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  remoter  provinces  of  their  patriarchates, 


*  Mich.  Le  Quieu,  Orims  Christianus^ 
i.  30,  &c.  [Waloh,  Hist.  Kirchrnversammf. 
310;  and  Historie  dcr  Piipste,  106.  S(.'hL 
-—and  BowtT,  Lives  of  the  P^pea,  ii.  64 — 84. 
TV.] 

*  Nouveau  Dictinnnairc  Hiitt  Or  it.  t.  i. 
artic.  AcaciuA,  p.  75,  &e.  [Mosheira  here 
speaks  incautiously ;  for  Acacius,  all  cir- 
cumstances considered,  was  to  be  justified. 
See  below,  ch.  v.  8  21.     Schl.'] 

■  Concerning  the   three   Palestines,   see 


Carolus  a  S.  Paulo,   Geographia  Stura^  ^ 
307,  &c. 

*  Mich.  Le  Quien,  Oriena  CkristidniUf 
iii.  110,  &c. 

*  See  the  writers  who  hare  troftted  of 
the  patriarchs,  as  enumerated  by  Ja  Alb. 
Fabricius,  Bihliograph.  Antiquar.  cap.  xu'i. 
p.  453,  &c.  [See  also  Note  on  cent  ir.  p. 
ii.  c.  2,  §  3.     7V.1 

*  Aflseman,  Biblioth,  Oriental,  rattcMM^ 
I  9,  13,  &c. 
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ere  allowed  to  place  over  them  their  legates  or  vicars.^  Other 
atives  of  less  moment  are  omitted.  All  the  provinces^  however, 
b  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  patriarchs ;  but  some,  both 
East  and  West,  were  exempt  &om  their  jurisdiction,  and  inde* 
it  of  exterior  control.*  Moreover,  the  emperors,  who  reserved 
[nselves  a  supreme  power  over  the  church,  listened  readily  to 
nplaints of  those  who  thought  themselves  injured;  the  councils 
I  which  the  majesty  and  legislative  power  of  the  church  resided, 
ted  various  obstacles  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  patriarchal  power. 
The  constitution  of  ecclesiastical  government  was  so  far  from 
>uting  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Christian  church,  that 
rather  the  source  of  very  great  evils,  and  produced  boundless 
dons  and  animosities.  In  the  first  place,  the  patriarche,  who 
3wer  either  to  do  much  good  or  to  cause  much  evil,  encroached 
Lt  reserve  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  bishops,  and 
itroduced  gradually  a  kind  of  spiritual  bondage ;  and  that  they 
do  this  with  more  freedom,  they  made  no  resistance  to  the 
x^ments  of  the  bishops  on  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people, 
le  more  the  prerogatives  and  the  honours  of  the  bishops  who 
inder  their  control  were  increased,  the  more  was  their  own  power 
ed.  In  the  next  place,  they  designedly  excited  dissensions  and 
ted  controversies  of  bishops  with  one  another,  and  with  other 
ers  of  religion,  and  also  of  the  people  with  the  clergy,  so  that 
light  have  frequent  occasions  to  exercise  their  authority,  be  much 
led  to,  and  have  a  multitude  of  clients  aroimd  them.   Moreover, 


rid    Blondel,    de    la    Primauti    de 

cap.   xxY.  p.   332,    &c.     Thcod. 

^  de  PaUio  Arckt'Cpiscopalij  p.  445, 

.  of   the   0pp.  posihuma  of   Joh. 

D. 

r.  Brerewood,  de   Veteris  Ecclesim 
stitme  Patriarchali^   a  tract  vhich 
>ined  to  Ja.  Ussher's  Opuscula  de 
or,    et    Metropolitanonim    Origine^. 
1687,  and   Bremen,    1701.  Sto,    p. 

[The  metropolitans  and  bishops 
*pe  subject  to  no  patriarch  were, 
Qieeks,  called  al^rofc^aAol.  Of  this 
ion  were  the  metropolitans  of 
a,  Cyprus,  Iberia,  Armenia,  and 
Britain,  before  the  conversion  of 
^o-Saxons  by  the  Roman  monk  Au- 

For  the  Britons  had  their  arch- 
of  Caerleon  [upon  Usk,  in  Mon- 
bire,  &]  {Einscopus  Caerle^onis, 
^$ea),  who  had  seven  bishops  under 
,t  acknowledged  no  superintendence 
•  patriarch  of  Rome,  and  for  a  long 
tde  opposition  to  him  ;  and  in  Wales, 
aa  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  this  in- 
nee  continued  many  centuries.  The 
of  Carthage  was  also,  properly, 
to  no  other  church  ;  as  appears  from 
wr^B  Historia  EccUs.  African<B^  and 
le  writings  of  Capell  and  others,  de 
Honibus  tx  Africa  ad  Bedem  Ro- 


manam. —  Some  common  bishops,  likewise, 
were  subject  to  no  metropolitan,  but  were 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  their 
patriarch.  Thus  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople had  thirty-nine  bishops  in  his  diocese, 
who  were  subject  immediately  to  him  [the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  immediate  con- 
trol over  all  his  bishops,  without  any  metro- 
politans. Ed.\  and  the  Roman  patriarch 
had  in  all  his  countries  (e.  g.  in  (jFermany, 
at  Bamberg  and  Fulda)  bishops  who  were 
subject  to  no  archbishop  or  primat«,  but 
dependent  immediately  on  himself. — Thero 
were  also  certain  bishops  who  were  subject 
neither  to  any  archbishop  nor  to  a  patri- 
arch; as  was  the  case  with  the  bishop  of 
Tomi,  in  Scythia,  according  to  Sozomen, 
^.  £1  vi.  21  [who  had  archiepiscopal  rank, 
but  had  no  suffragans.  Ed."],  The  churches 
in  countries  lying  without  the  Roman 
empire,  at  first  had  no  bishops  dependent 
on  the  bishops  within  the  empire ;  as  e.  g. 
the  churches  m  Persia,  Parthia,  and  among 
the  Goths ;  and  these  did  not  come  under 
the  power  of  Roman  patriarchs  until  they 
fell  under  the  civil  power  of  the  Romans. 
Most  of  the  conversions  of  pagans,  by 
missionaries  from  Rome,  were  in  the 
west-em  provinces  of  the  empire.  See 
Baumgarten's  Erldutemng  der  chrietl.  Al^ 
terth,  p.  168,  &a     8chl.] 
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that  the  bishops  might  not  be  without  intestine  foe«,  nor  themselvei 
destitute  of  strenuous  defenders  of  their  authority,  they  drew  over  to 
their  side  the  numerous  tribes  of  monks,  who  were  gradually  acquiring 
wealth,  and  attached  them  to  their  interests  by  the  most  ample  Uu> 
gesses.  And  these  monks  contributed  much — perhaps  more  thao 
any  other  cause  —  to  subvert  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church, 
to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  to  increase  beyond  all 
bounds  the  power  of  their  patrons. 

§  5.  To  these  evils  must  be  added  the  rivalry  and  ambition  of  the 
patHarchs  themselves,  which  gave  birth  to  abominable  crimes  and  the 
most  destructive  wars.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  par- 
ticular, elate<l  with  the  favour  and  the  proximity  of  the  imperial  court, 
on  the  one  hand,  subjected  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
to  a  subordination  to  himself,  as  if  they  were  prelates  of  a  secondary 
rank ;  and  on  the  other  hand  boldly  attacked  the  fioman  pontiff,  and 
despoiled  him  of  some  of  his  provinces.  The  two  former,  from  want 
of  strength  and  other  causes,  made  indeed  but  feeble  resistance, 
though  they  sometimes  produced  violent  tumults  and  commotions; 
but  tlie  Roman  pontilf,  possessing  much  greater  power  and  resources, 
fought  with  more  obstinacy,  and  in  his  turn  inflicted  deadly  wounds 
on  him  of  Byzantium.  Those  who  shall  carefully  examine  the  history 
of  events  among  Christians  from  this  period  onward,  will  find  that 
from  these  quarrels  about  precedence  and  the  boundaries  of  their 
power,  among  men  who  pretended  to  be  the  fathers  and  guardians  of 
the  church,  chiefly  originated  those  direful  dissensions  which  fii«t 
split  her  eastern  branch  into  various  sects,  and  then  severed  it  alto- 
gether from  the  western. 

§  6.  No  one  of  these  ambitious  prelates  was  more  successful  than 
the  Koman.  Whatever  opposition  might  be  made  by  his  brother  of 
Constiintinople,  various  causes  enabled  him  to  augment  his  power  in 
no  small  degree,  although  he  had  not  yet  laid  claim  to  the  dignity  of 
supreme  lawgiver  and  judge  of  the  whole  Christian  church.  In  the 
East,  the  Alexandrian  and  Aiitiochian  patriarchs,  finding  themfielves 
unequal  to  contend  with  the  Constantinopolitan,  often  applied  to  the 
Roman  for  aid  against  him  ;  *  and  the  same  was  done  by  the  lesser 
bishops  whenever  they  found  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch 
invading  their  rights.  To  all  these  the  pontiff  so  extended  his  pro- 
tection, as  thereby  to  advance  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see.  In 
the  West,  the  indolence  and  diminished  power  of  the  emperors  lefl 
the  bishop  of  the  metropolis  at  full  liberty  to  attempt  whatever  he 
pleased.  And  the  conquests  of  the  barbarians  were  so  far  from  oppos- 
ing obstacles  to  his  growing  domination,  that  they  rather  advanced 
it.  For  these  kings,  caring  for  nothing  but  the  establishment  of  their 
thrones,  when  they  saw  the  people  guided  by  the  bishops,  and  these 
dependent  almost  wholly  upon  the  Roman  pontiff,  deemed  it  good 

*  [This  is  illustrated,  among  other  ex-  Simplicius  for  prot«ction.     See   Libwitiii 

amples,  by  tlie  case  of  John  Talaia,  patri-  Diaconos,    Breviar,    c.     16.      &•*/.— ■nJ 

arch   of  Alexandria,   who,    beiuR  dejwsed  Bower.  Lives  of  the  Popet,  iL  p.  189,  &*•• 

(A.D.   482),   applied  to  the  Roman  lashop  194.    ZV.— NealeaPto^r.-i^*.  iTlS.   M] 
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lecure  his  favour  by  bestowing  on  him  privileges  and  honours. 
11  those  who  governed  the  see  of  Some  in  this  century,  no 
e  more  vigorously  and  successfully  to  advance  its  authority 
,  who  is  commonly  sumamed  the  GrecU,  But  neither  he, 
:her8,  could  overcome  all  obstacles  to  their  ambition.  This 
,  among  other  examples,  from  that  of  the  Africans,  whom 
les  nor  threats  could  induce  to  consent  to  have  their  causes 
oversies  carried  by  appeal  before  the  Soman  tribunal.* 
f  the  vices  of  the  whole  clerical  order,  their  luxiuy,  their 
,  their  avarice,  their  voluptuous  lives,  we  have  as  many 
as  we  have  writers  of  integrity  and  gravity  in  this  age, 
rks  have  come  down  to  us.  The  bishopSy  especially  such 
istinguished  for  their  rank  and  honours,  employed  various 
eitors  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  formed  around  themselves 
sacred  court.  The  dignity  of  a  presbyter  was  supposed  to 
iat,  that  Martm  of  Tours  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  at  a 
tertainment,  that  the  emperor  himself  was  inferior  to  one 
der.'  The  deacons  were  taxed  with  their  pride  and  their 
Doany  decrees  of  the  councils.'  These  stains  on  the  cha- 
the  clergy  would  have  been  deemed  insufferable,  had  not 
he  people  been  sunk  in  superstition  and  ignorance,  and  had 
timated  the  rights  and  powers  of  Christian  teachers  by  those 
jient  priests,  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek  and  Soman.  Even 
and  warlike  tribes  of  Germans,  who  vanquished  the  Somans 
ed  the  empire  of  the  West  among  themselves,  after  they 
"aced  Christianity,  could  bear  with  the  dominion  and  the 
ihe  bishops  and  the  priests,  because  they  had  before  been 
the  domination  of  priests ;  and  they  supposed  the  Christian 
d  ministers  of  religion  to  possess  the  same  rights  that  had 
lerly  conceded  to  the  priests  of  their  gods.* 

i.  du  Pin,  de  Antiqita  Eccies.  from  the  preeminence  of  St>  Peter ;  they 

Diss.   ii.  p.    166,   &c.     Melch.  maint^uned  that  their  fancied  prerogatives 

Hist.    EccUs.   Jfrican<p^    torn,  belonged  to  them  by  a  dimne  right ;  they 

p.  505,  &C.     [A  concise  view  threatened  with  excommunication  from  the 

by  which  the  bishojps  of  Rome  church  those  who  would  not  submit  to  their 

the  summit  of  their  grandeur,  decrees ;  they  set  up  and  deposed  metro- 

n  by  J.  Andr.  Cramer,  in  his  politans  in  provinces  over  which  they  never 

islation  of  Bossuet's   UniverHol  legally   had  jurisdiction ;   and    each    suc- 

^58,  &c  as  cited  by  Yon  Einem,  cessive  pope  was  careful,  at   least,  not  to 

I  this  page  of  Mosheim.     They  lose  anything  of  the  illegal  usurpations  of 

ted  by  the  emp€>rors  to  decide  his  predecessors,  if  ho  did  not  actually  add 

le  western  churches ;  they  en-  to  them.     The  truth  of  this  representation 

peals  to  themselves;  they  as-  is  abundantly  confirmed  with  the  evidence 

ire  of  all  the  churches,  as  if  it  of  historical  facts,  among  others,  by  Bower, 

of  their  official   duty ;    they  in  his  Lives  of  the  Popts,  7  vols.  4to,  London, 

iears  in  churches,  over  which  1749,  &c.     2K] 

t  claims  to  jurisdiction ;  whero         *  Sulpitius  Sevenis,  de  Vita  Martini^  cap. 

have  been  only  mediators,  thoy  xx.  p.  339,  and  Dial.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  457. 
be  judges ;  they  required   ac-         ■  See  Da  v.   Blondel,   Apologia  pro  sen- 

B  sent  them  of  the  affairs  of  tentia  Hitronymi  de  Episcupis tt  PresbyttriSy 

rdies ;    they    endeavoured    to  p.  140. 

rites  and  usages  of  their  own         ^  [Another  obvious  reason  of  the  greater 

all  others,  as  being  of  af>o8tolic  importance  attained  by  the  Roman  patri- 

r   traced    their  own   elevation  arch,  was,  the  absence  of  the  court    The 
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§  8.  This  eomiptinn  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  inculcate  holinesB 
both  by  precept  and  example,  will  afford  us  less  surprise   when  we 
consider,  that  a  great  multitude  of  persons  was  everywhere  admitted 
indiscriminately,  and   without  examination,  into  the  sacred  order; 
many  of  whom  had  no  other  object  than  to  live  in  idleness.    And  among 
these  great  numbers  were  neither  connected  with  particular  places  and 
congregations,  nor  had  any  regular  employment,  but  roamed  about  at 
large,  procuring  a  subsistence   by  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of 
others,   and   sometimes    by  dishonourable  artifices.     Whence,  then, 
some  will   ask,  those  numerous  saints ,  yfhora  this  age  produced,  ai 
writers  tell  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  ?     From  the  ignorance  of 
the  age,  whoever  were  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  could  write 
or  speak  better  than  men  in  general,  whoever  were  endued  with  t 
certain  dexterity  in  managing  affairs  of  the  graver  kind,  or  witJi  an 
uncommon  degree  of  mastery  over  the  mind  -and  its  emotions ;  these 
persons  were  viewed  by  those  around  them,  not  as  men,  but  as  gods ; 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  as  men  divinely  inspired  and  full  of  the 
Deity. 

§  9.  The  nxonks^  who  had  formerly  lived  for  themselves,  and  had 
not  sought  any  rank  among  the  clergy,  gradually  became  a  claa 
distinct  from  the  common  laity,  and  acquired  such  privileges  and 
opulence,  that  they  could  maintain  an  honourable  rank  among  the 
pillars  of  the  church.*  The  reputation  of  this  class  of  persons  for 
piety  and  sanctity  was  so  great,  that  very  often,  when  a  bishop  or 
presbyter  was  to  be  elected,  he  was  chosen  from  among  them ; '  and 
the  erection  of  edifices  in  which  monks  and  nuns  might  convenientlj  \ 
serve  Grod,  was  carried  beyond  all  bounds.'  They  did  not,  however, 
all  observe  the  same  way  of  life ;  but  some  followed  the  rules  of 
Avf/ustlney  others  those  of  Easily  others  those  o^ Antony^  Athanasiuij 
PiLchomiuSy  or  some  one  else.*     Yet  it  must  have  been  the  fact,  that 


rmpepop  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  new 
capitid,  the  old  afforJod  no  rcsi«lent  capable 
of  overnhadowinjij  it^j  wealthy  and  influential 
bishop.  The  West  also  was  far  less  oi\'i- 
lised  than  the  East,  hence  far  more  likely 
to  supply  its  own  centn*  of  knowledge  and 
refinement  with  applications  for  advice  and 
i  n  t4}rferen  ce.     S.  ] 

*  Epij>hanius,  Exposit.  Fideiy  0pp.  i.  1094. 
Joh.  Mabillon,  Riponse  atur  Chanoines  H' 
gutiers,  OpP-  Posthum.  ii.  115. 

*  Sulpitius  Sevenis,  de  Vita  Martini^ 
c.  X.  p.  320.     Add  Ditd.  i.  c.  xxi.  p.  426. 

■  Sulpitius  iSeverus,  Diaf.  i.  p.  419. 
Henry  Noris,  Historia  Pehitfiann,  lib.  ii. 
c.  3.  in  0pp.  i.  273.  Histuirc  Litthaire  de 
la  France^  ii.  36. 

*  [A  monk  wafl  one  who  professed  to  re- 
nounce this  world,  with  all  itfl  cares  and 
j)leasures,  and  to  make  relipon  his  sole 
business.  The  particular  manner  in  which 
he  proposed  to  employ  himself  was  called 
his  rtUe,    The  early  monks,  of  the  third 


century,  were  all  Eremites  or  bermiti 
Such  in  particular  were  the  Efi^ptiu 
monks.  In  the  fourth  century  they  benme 
so  numenms  in  Egypt,  as  to  turn  theit 
favourite  desert  into  a  populous  coustiy; 
and  St.  Anthony,  a  leading  man  anMng 
them,  induced  great  numbers  to  adopt  ikS 
particular  rule.  St.  Paehomius  about  tbs 
same  time  organised  the  monks  of  Tabriz 
n(>sis  into  a  kind  of  society ;  and  henrefortii 
most  monks  became  asnociaUd  kerwaU, 
having  separate  cells,  but  living  under 
chiefs  called  ahbnU,  Basil  the  Great  in- 
prove<l  on  the  pb»n  of  Pachomins,  by  erect- 
ing houses  in  different  parts  of  the  covntiy, 
in  which  monks  might  live  together  m  a 
kind  of  family  state.  He  also  made  hit 
monasteries  sckooU  of  sacred  learning.  8l 
Athanasius,  according  to  some,  while  mi- 
dent  in  Italy,  taught  the  people  of  that 
country  how  to  form  and  regulate  tbtf* 
RASOciations.  And  Sts  Augustine  first  mta- 
bliiihcd  a  kind  of  moiim8tei7  in  his  natiTi 
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were  all  very  negligent  and  remiss  in  the  observance  of  their 
the  licentiousness  of  monks  even  in  this  age  having  become 
rbial ; '  and  these  armies  of  lazy  men,  we  are  told,  excited  in 
18  places  dreadful  seditions.  From  the  enactments  of  councils  of 
sentury  it  clearly  appears,  that  all  monks  of  every  sort  were 
•  the  protection  of  the  bishops  in  whose  dioceses  they  lived ; 
id  the  pixtnarcJtSy  as  yet,  arrogate  to  themselves  any  jurisdiction 
them.* 

10.  Among  the  Greek  and  oriental  writers  of  this  century,  the  most 
f^ished,  perhaps,  was  Cyril^  bishop  of  Alexandria,  very  famous 
B  different  controversies  and  writings.  No  impartial  person  will 
b  him  of  all  praise ;  yet  no  good  man  will  excuse  his  quarrelsome 
er,  his  restless  spirit,  and  his  very  great  transgressions.'    Next 


in  Africa ;  and  afterwards,  when 
,  he,  and  some  of  his  clergy,  formed 
Kiation  for  religions  purposes,  wliich 
j«e  to  the  rfpu/ar  Canon f^  a  species 
gy  whose  private  life  was  that  of 
During  the  fifth  century,  the  pas- 
tr  monastic  life  was  very  great,  and 

and  nuns  became  extremely  nume- 
i  the  West  as  well  as  the  East.  Yet 
:o  there  had  not  been  required  of 

any  tows  of  perpetual  celibacy, 
f,  and  obedience,  nor  of  adherence 
T  to  any  one  rule  of  life ;  but  every 
w  fctfe  to  continue  a  monk  or  not, 
>  pass  ^m  one  society  or  class  of 

to  another  at  his  option.  Different 
teries  had  different  rules,  according 
wills  of  their  founders  or  governors ; 
i  all,  the  written  rules,  if  they  had 
"ere  few  and  simple,  the  abbots  pos- 
I  despotic  power  over  their  littJe 
nna.     The  diversity  which  now  pre- 

among  the  monasteries  as  to  their 
is  thus  described  by  Mabillon  {An- 
Benedictini,  lib.  i.  §  13,  tom.  i.  p.  6, 
As  well  in  the  East  as  in  the  West, 
f/ere  almost  as  manjf  diffcrmt  furms 
tks,  as  there  were  different  ctUs  and 
terieSf  says  CassianiLs,  Institnt.  I.  ii. 
In  some,  the  pleasure  of  the  abbot 
le  only  rule ;  in  others,  the  mode  of 
IB  regulated  by  custom  and  former 
;  in  most,  however,  there  were  written 
And  becaui>e  all  monastic  rules, 
er  written  or  not,  aimed  at  one  and 
nft  object^  viz.  to  withdraw  men  from 
fldly  concerns,  and  from  all  worldly 
Its,  BO  that  they  might  bo  wholly  dc;- 
to  God  and  religion ;  the  monast^'rics 
BOt,  in  general,  so  confined  to  any 
lie,  but  that  they  could  adopt  or 
sdoce  another  at  tin*  dipcn-tion  of 
hibot ;  and  this,  without  ehunging 
iiofession,  and  without  harm.  Hence, 
r  same  monastery,  diverse  written 
rere  observed  at  the  same  time,  with 


1.   cap.  v)i). 


such  modifications  as  were  necessary  to 
adapt  them  to  particular  times  and  places. 
And  yet,  amidst  this  great  diversity  of 
rules,  there  was  the  greatest  harmony 
among  all  the  monks,  who  constituted  in 
reality  but  one  society  and  one  body,  and 
were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  no 
peculiarities  of  dress.  Eemoval  also  from 
one  monastery  to  another,  and  mutual 
abode  with  each  other,  were  easy  and  free ; 
and  not  only  where  both  monasteries  were 
of  Latins,  but  also  where  one  was  of  Latins 
and  the  other  of  Greeks.'     7>.^ 

*  Sulpitius  Severus,   Dial,   i, 
p.  399,  &c. 

*  See  Joh.  Launoy,  Tnqvisitio  in  Chartam 
Immunitxtiis  B,  Gerinanij  in  his  0pp.  tom. 
iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  3,  &c.  38,  &c.  In  the  ancient 
records,  posterior  to  this  century,  the 
monks  are  often  called  (clerici)  clergymen. 
See  Joh.  Mabillon,  Prajatio  ad  Seecul.  II. 
Actor.  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedicti,  p.  xiv.  And 
this  is  evidence,  that  they  now  began  to  be 
ranked  among  the  clergy^  or  ministers  of 
the  church. 

*  The  works  of  Cyril  were  publishod  by 
Joh.  Aubert,  at  Paris,  1638,  six  vols,  [in 
seven  parts],  folio. — [St.  CjTil  was  nephew 
to  Theophilus,  and  his  successor  in  the  chair 
of  Alexandria,  from  A.D.  412  to  444.  Soon 
after  his  election,  he  persecuted  the  Nova- 
tians;  assumed  the  direction  of  political 
affairs ;  quarrelled  with  Orestes,  the  governor 
of  Egypt ;  and  [is  accused  by  his  enemies  of 
having]  occasioned  sevend  insurrections  and 
much  bloodsliKl  at  Alexandria,  instigated 
the  murder  of  Hypatia,  an  eminent  fi'male 
philosopher,  and  pulle<l  down  the  Jews' 
•synagogue,  i»lundeK<l  it,  and  chased  the 
J<'ws  from  thi"  city.  See  Socr.ites,  U.  E.  vii. 
7, 13.  14,  lo.  and  Damaseius,  in  Suidas,  Lex. 
voce  'Tiror/o.  Fr«>m  329,  he  was  the  most 
zealous  and  eftieient  opj>oser  of  Nestorius 
and  his  doctrines ;  wrote  ag:iinst  him  :  con- 
demned his  doctrines  in  a  synod  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  his  noted  twelve  Chapters;  presided 
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to  him  must  be  placed  Tlieodoi^et^  bishop  of  Cyras,  an  el 
copious,  and  learned  writer,  whose  merits  in  every  branch  of 
gicAl  learniDg  are  by  no  means  contemptible,  notwithstanding 
appears  to  have  imbibed  some  part  of  the  Nestorian  doctrine.^ 
Isidore  of  Pelaaium  we  have  epistles,  which  display  more 
ingenuity,  erudition,  and  judgment,  than  the  large  volumes  g 
others.^     Theaphilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  has  left  us  very  1 


in  tho  council  of  £phcmi9,  where  XcRtorius 
wiis  condt'inuc<l  and  deposed,  .a.d.  431.  His 
zrul  Hpiinst  N«*j»toriii8  drew  on  hims4>lf  de- 
jM^HJtion  l»y  Honio  oriental  Inshojis;  hut  he 
vn\^  8«.>on  n'stonni.  With  the  hinhop  of 
l{ome  he  wjw  always  on  the  most  friendly 
tcnus.  llv  was  (rrtainly  a  man  of  talents'*, 
and  liis  v»»lnminou.s  writing?*  dispLiy  much 
m'utent-Sii  and  leaniinj;:.  though  the  8t3'le  is 
iin}iolish«'<l  and  not  veiy  clear.  More  than 
half  (»f  them  ixto  expositions  of  the  Scrip- 
ture; viz.,  of  tlu-  IVntateuch,  Is:iiah,  the 
minor  Pn»pliety,  an<l  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  othri's  an'  polemic  treatises  against 
Arians,  Xi'storians,  and  olhrrs,  who  vmA 
in  respei't  to  tln'  Trinity  and  the  person  of 
Christ ;  t4>n  l>ooks  against  Julian ;  alx)ut 
fitly  Sermons ;  and  near  sixty  Letters.  »Seo 
his  life  in  Sehroeckh,  Kirchengesch,  xviii. 
313—354.     7V.] 

*  For  a  fine  e<lition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Thcodoret,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuit, 
Jac.  Sirmond,  who  edited  them  at  Paris, 
1642,  in  four  volumes,  folio.  The  Jesuit, 
Jo.  Gamier,  afterwards  added  &  fifth  volume, 
Paris,  168o.  folio.  [Theodorvt,  or  Theodorit, 
was  bom  at  Antioeh,  alx>ut  386,  of  wealthy 
and  pious  parents.  He  'miis  their  only  child, 
and,  like  Samuel,  the  son  of  their  vows; 
and,  therefore,  named  Theodon^tus,  given  of 
God.  AVhen  not  quite  sevt-n  years  old,  he 
was  placed  in  a  neighl^ouring  monastery  for 
education,  where  he  hail  for  associates  Nes- 
torius  and  John,  who  became  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  and  Autioch;  and  for 
instmetors,  Theodorus,  l)ishopt)f  Mopsuestia, 
and  Chrj'sostom,  from  whom  he  learned 
eloquence  and  sacred  literature.  He  l)ecame 
early  pious,  was  made  fi^^t  lector  and  then 
fleacon,  in  the  church  of  Antioeh;  and,  in 
the  year  420.  was  ordained  bishop  of  C}TUs, 
a  considerable  cit^'  in  Syria,  near  the  Eu- 
])hrates,  where  he  is  said  to  have  had  the 
charge  of  800  churches.  The  country  was 
overrun  with  anti-Trinitarian  sectarians  and 
with  Marcioniti's ;  of  whom  he  nearly  purgird 
his  diocese,  having,  as  he  sjiys,  baptizetl  no 
less  than  10,000  Marcionites.  In  429.  his 
larly  friend  Nestorius  broached  his  errors 
rt.»8pecting  the  person  of  Christ,  and  was 
condemned  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Theo- 
dori^t  espouseil  the  i»aiuje  of  his  friend,  which 
involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  Cyril  as  long 
as  they  liveil     He  was  one  of  those  who, 


in  the  rear  481.  deposed  Cyril  at 
for  which  he  was  S4>nt  home  in  dii 
the  emperor,  Theodosius  II.     Cyri 
444 ;  and  Theodont  expresf-ed  hi 
the  event,  which  so  enraged  the 
that  he  confined  him  to  his  honse. 
he  was  deposinl   in   the   st-cond 
EphesuR,  and  applied  to  the  p»*F*» 
esponsi'd  his  cause.      TheodoAiua 

450,  and  his  successor  restored  The 
his  iHH>y  and  afterwanls  sunuuone 
Ix"  a  memlxT  of  the  conncil  of  Cha! 

451,  where  he  professed  his  orthod 
was  rcductantly  brought  to  condr. 
toriu."}.  After  this,  n>turning  to  hii 
he  devolved  most  of  his  <>piscopal  < 
Hypatins,  and  devoted  himself  tc 
l)Ooks,  till  457,  when  he  died,  aged : 
He  was  fnink,  open-hearted,  ingeoi 
elevated  views  and  feelings,  wai 
and  imbending.  yet  generous,  lyn 
and  ardently  pious.  His  learning  n 
his  genius  good,  and  his  productioi 
the  best  of  that  age.  The  first  an 
volumes  of  his  works  embrace  l 
mentaries  on  the  greater  part  of 
Testament.  Volume  III.  contai 
ments  on  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul; 
Ecclesiastica,  in  five  books  (a  oon 
of  Eusebius,  from  a.d.  320  to  i 
written  in  a  style  elevated,  clear, 
adapted  to  history)  |  ed.  by  Gaiifa 
1854.  Ed.];  Phil*f(hru«,  or  UifU 
giosa  ( eulogies  of  thirty  disti 
monks);  and  146  Epistles.  Yd 
contains  foiur  books  or  dialognea 
Eranistfft  or  Polymorphus  (polflin 
wrson  of  Christ);  H^treticamm 
libri  V.  (an  account  of  the  ancient  I 
de  Provident ia  Orati&tKs  x.  adrtrm 
or  Grtecarttm  affcctionwii  eunttio 
logy  for  Christianity),  in  twelre  I 
by  Gaisford,  Oxon,  1839.  Ed.];  i 
other  small  pieces.  The  fifth  tiol 
tains  some  other  expoeitory  pieee 
sermons,  thirty-four  epistlees  and  i 
logues  against  the  Arians,  Mstcedoi 
Apollinaristfl.  All  hia  woi^  G 
Latin,  with  notes,  wen*  republiahM 
Schulze,  Halle,  1768--74,  in  At* 
in  ninCf  8vo.  See  his  life,  in  £ 
Kirckrugeack,  xriii.  365-^432.     2 

'  The  best  edition  of  these  Iftb 
of  the  Jesuit,  Andr.  Schott,  Ptrii^ 
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bat  has  perpetuated  his  name  by  his  opposition  to  Orlgen  and 
owers.^  Palladivs,  on  account  of  his  Latmac  History,  and 
/  Chryaostom,  deserves  a  place  among  the  better  and  more 
iters.^  Notwithstanding  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  was 
ifter  his  deaths  of  the  grossest  error,  yet  every  one  who  has 
the  extracts  from  his  writings  by  Photiua,  will  regret  that 
are  either  entirely  lost,  or  exist  only  in  Syriac  among  the 
A*  NUua  composed  many  works  calculated  to  excite  religious 


18  probably  a  native  of  Alexan- 
■pent  hia  life  in  a  monastery 
im,  on  ono  of  the  moutha  of  the 
lenco  his  snmamc  of  Peluaiota. 
re  and  oonapicuoiis  from  388  to 
monk,  ho  was  very  austere,  and 
self  to  reading  and  expounding 
es^  and  to  the  practice  and  the 
i  piety  and  Tirtue.  Ho  chose 
7  form  of  writing;  and  has  left 
rt  letters,  arranged  in  five  books, 
hem,  a  question  is  prDposed,  and 
f  the  exposition  of  a  text  of 
The  object  is  to  expound  the 
emd  to  inculcate  the  doctrines 
f  religion.  He  was  an  admirer 
om,  and,  of  course,  had  difficulty 
hflus  and  C^Til,  the  patriarchs 
xia.  But  he  feared  no  man 
6  thought  duty  called  him  to 
I,  or  to  censure  vice.  TV.] 
leb.  Henaudot,  HUtoria  Patri- 
wandrinor.  p.  103.  [Theophilus, 
lezandria  from  386  to  412,  was 
strong,  active,  courageous  mind; 
unscrupulous,  selfish,  and  am- 
e  probably  spent  some  of  his 
among  the  monks  of  Nitria. 
he  became  a  presbyter  of  Alex- 
e  a  Paschal  Cycle  in  380,  and 
jishop  in  3,85.  In  388,  when 
I.  waged  war  in  Italy  upon 
le  usurper,  Theophilus  sent  liis 
nu,  to  Rome,  with  letters  and 
both  emperors,  but  with  instruc- 
ait  the  is.sue  of  the  battle,  and 
ent  only  the  letter  and  presents 
he  victor.  (Sozomen,  li.  E.  viii. 
L,  hf  solicited  and  obtained  of 
r  leave  to  perstH;ut<'  the  pa- 
ezandria,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
r  temples,  and  seize  whatever 
e  in  them.  Insurrections*,  and 
,nd  the  flij^ht  of  the  philosophers 
,  were  the  ct)nse<iueiice.  (8o- 
'.  v.  16.)  The  major  part  of  the 
nks  of  Nitria  hud  so  j^oss  i»hni8 
erne  B^ing,  a.M  to  supp<:)s<'  that 
had  eyes 'And  fi  *'t  ami  h(iiidf\ 
herefori',  called  Anthmpomor- 
it  the  iK'tter  informiKl  monks 
etc expressionH wen- to  Ik*  tak»n 
lly,  as  Origen  had  always  inter- 


preted them.  And  thus  this  controversy 
resolved  itself  into  a  contest  n*8pccting  Ori- 
gen's  correctness  as  a  theologian.  At  first, 
Theophilus  favoure<l  the  Origenists ;  l>ut  the 
Anthiropomorphites  came  upon  him  tumult- 
uously,  about  399,  and  eompellwl  him  to 
change  sides.  From  this  time,  he  was  a 
Zealous  persecutor  of  all  Origenista  (not- 
withstanding he  continued  to  read  and  ad- 
mire his  works),  and  actually  made  a  bloody 
crusade  against  thos<'  Nitrian  monks  who 
opposed  the  Anthropomorphites,  drove  them 
from  Egypt,  and  followed  them  with  perse- 
cution ;  and  also  all  who  befriended  them, 
in  particular  Chrysostom,  whom  he  deposed 
in  the  year  403.  S<?e  Socrates,  H.  E,  vi.  7 — 
17.  Sozomen,  viii.  1 1 — 19.  His  works  are 
not  numerous,  and  have  never  b<M»n  collected 
and  published  by  themselves.  They  consist 
of  three  Paschal  Letters,  translated  by  8. 
Jerome;  several  Letters;  and  considerable 
extracts  from  different  polemic  treatises. 
TV.] 

•  See  cent  iv.  pt.  ii.  c.  2,  §  9,  note. 

'  See  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Bihlioth,  Ori- 
ental. Ckincnt  Vaticana^  torn.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
227,  [and  ibid.  pt.  i.  p.  3 — 362,  where  we 
have  £bed  Jesu's  catalogue  of  his  workn. 
Theodorus  was  bom  and  educated  at  An- 
tioch,  where  he  was  some  time  a  presbyter, 
and  where  he  and  Chrysostom  ]nstructe<l 
youth  in  a  monastery,  and  had  for  pupils 
Theodoret,  the  famous  Nestorius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  John,  patriarch  of 
Antioch.  In  392,  lie  was  made  bishop  of 
Mopsuestia,  in  Cilicia,  where  he  spent  thirty- 
six  years,  with  great  reputation  as  a  pn^aclier. 
a  bibhop,  and  especially  as  an  author.  Af^er 
his  death,  which  happt^ne<l  in  428,  ho  was 
accused  of  Nestorian,  and  likewise  of  Pela- 
gian, sentiments ;  and  was  condemned  as  a 
heretic,  in  the  fifth  general  comioil  at  Con- 
stantinople, A-D.  653.  His  writings  were 
very  numerous,  embracing  literal  ex}K>sitiouH 
of  nearly  the  whole  Eii)lo ;  elalwr.ite  po- 
lemic works  agnin.st  the  Arians,  EunomisniM, 
Apollinarists.  &c.,  with  many  Sermons  and 
Epistles,  and  a  Liturgy.  A  I^atin  tninsla- 
tion  of  tlie  last  is  in  Kenaudot,  Liinrqiai'. 
Oriental.  CoUectio,  ii.  610—025.  [TIi.-  (-om- 
mentaries  on  the  minor  prophets  wj*re  pub- 
li^hed  hy  Mai,  Scr.  Vet.  Nova.  Col/.,  vol.  vi. 
ed.    18'3'J,  and   by  a  Wegncm,  at   Berlin, 
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emotions,  but  more  commendable  for  the  writer's  good  intentio 
for  careful  execution.'  Our  designed  brevity  obliges  ns  to  pi 
what  might  be  worthy  of  notice  in  Bciail  of  Seleucia,*  TheoQ 
Ancyra,^  Gelashis  of  Cyzicus/  and  others.* 


in  1834 ;  thoso  on  the  N.  Test.,  by  Fritschc, 
at  Zurich,  in  1847.  Et?.]  His  f^xpositio 
Fidel  entire,  witli  copious  extracts  from 
many  of  his  othor  works,  are  extant  in  the 
Acts  of  the  fifth  j^encral  council,  aptid  Har- 
duin,  t.iii.,  in  the  works  of  Marius  Mercator, 
and  of  other  Fathers,  and  in  the  Catena 
Pafru/H,  especially  the  Catena  in  OctatcU' 
chum.  Lips.  1772,  2  toIs.  fol. ;  and  in  Hun- 
ter's Fraymenta  Patr.  Or.  Fascic.  i.  79,  &c. 
Copenhag.,  1788,  8vo.  See  Schroeckh,  Kir- 
chenqesch.  xT.  176 — 218;  and  Larduer,  Cre- 
dihiUty,  4'c.  ix.  389,  &c.     7r.] 

*  [Nilus  was  born  of  a  noblo  family,  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  became  prefect  of 
the  city.  Under  the  preaching  of  Chry- 
Bostom  he  became  'pious,  renounced  the 
world,  separated  from  his  wife,  and  taking 
one  of  his  two  sons  with  him,  retired  among 
the  monks  of  Eg^-pt^  where  ho  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  By  robbers  he  lost 
all  his  property,  and  had  his  son  captured ; 
but  he  recovered  his  son.  He  was  made  a 
presbvter,  and  probably  lived  till  near  the 
middle  of  this  centuiy.  His  numerous 
writings  have  been  read  with  pleasure  by 
the  lovers  of  monastic  piety.  His  355 
Epistles  were  published,  (xreek  and  Latin, 
by  Leo  Allatius,  Rome,  1668,  fol. ;  and  his 
Opuscula,  (twenty-one  treatises  on  moral 
and  ascetic  subjects),  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
Jos.  Maria  Suar^s,  Rome,  1673,  fol.     TV.] 

*  [Basil  was  bishop  of  Seleucia  in  Isauria, 
before  448,  and  continued  so  till  after  458. 
He  poasessed  some  talents ;  but  he  was  an 
unstable  man.  In  a  council  at  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  448,  he  voted  with  the  orthodox, 
and  condemned  Eutyches.  The  next  year, 
in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  he  openly  sided 
with  the  Eutychians,  and  anathematized 
the  orthodox.  And  two  years  after,  in  the 
council  of  Clialcedon,  he  appeared  again  on 
the  orthodox  side,  and  said  he  had  been 
compelled  to  act  with  the  Eutychians ;  but 
he  had  much  difficulty  to  persuade  the 
orthodox  of  his  sincerity,  and  to  allow  him 
his  episcopal  office. — His  works  were  pub- 
lished, Greek  iind  Latin,  subjoined  to  those 
of  Gregory  Thauniiiturgus  and  Macarius, 
the  monk,  Paris,  1622,  fol.  They  consist 
of  forty-three  Onitions ;  seventeen  on  the 
Old  Testament,  and  twenty-six  on  the 
New ;  written  in  a  lofty  style,  and  tolerably 
l)crspicuous,  but  exci^ssivoly  flowery.  The 
Dcmtrnstration  that  Christ  has  come,  against 
the  Jews,  founded  on  the  seventy  weeks  of 
Daniel,  and  the  two  books  on  the  lAfe  vf 
St,  Thecia,  the  virgin  and  martyr,  though 


printed  among  his  works,  are  sii] 
many  to  be  not  genuine.     TV*.] 

'  [Theodotus,  bishop  of  Aa 
Galatia,  flourished  about  430. 
known  of  him,  except  that  he  ad 
spicuous  part  in  the  council  of 
which  condemned  Nestorius,  in  4] 
Onitions,  which  he  then  delr 
Ephesus  (two  on  Christmas-dmj, 
against  Nestorius),  arc  extant^  G 
I^tin,  among  the  acts  of  that  oooi 
iiL  p.  988,  1008,  1024.  Anotb 
orations  was  published  with  the 
Amphilochius,  Paris,  1644.  His  1 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  Conftttatk 
tortus,  was  published,  Greek  and 
Combefis,  Paris,  1675,  12mo.  T 
in  the  close  of  the  last-mention 
refers  to  his  three  books  on  the  Hi 
which  are  lost;  as  are  his  se? 
aaainH  Nestorius,  addressed  to 
He  has  been  accounted  a  good 
writer.     TV.] 

*  [Grelasius  CyzicenTis  was  a  ; 
Cyzicns,  on  the  Propontis,  whoe ! 
was  a  presbprter.  He  floorished  a 
and  was  bishop  of  OsBsarea  in  '. 
He  is  known  chiefly  br  his  HUio 
Nicene  Couneii,  or,  as  the  Greek  1 
it^  his  EocUiiasHeal  History,  in  tb 
The  first  book  contains  the  aiEuE 
stantine,  till  the  death  of  Lidmia 
The  second  contains  subsequent  r 
calling  of  the  council,  and  tiie  tn 
in  it,  and  during  it^  especially  tin 
of  the  philosophers  and  Anans 
Nicene  fathers.  The  third  book, 
now  lost,  contained  the  subscqnen 
deeds  of  Constantine.  Aa  for  th 
from  which  he  drew  hia  infimn 
tells  us,  that  when  a  boy  at  O 
met  with  an  old  MS.  histozy  of  tl 
council,  written  by  one  Dalmatiiii^ 
bishop  of  Cyzicus ;  that  ho  then  n 
extracts  from  it ;  and  many  ye 
composed  his  histoiy  from  these 
and  from  the  writings  of  EusebiiH; 
&c.  This  work  of  Gelasins,  onoi 
repute,  is  now  little  esteemed ;  in  | 
the  accounts  of  the  disputes 'of  t 
sophers  and  Arians,  which  const 
greater  part  of  the  second  book, 
sidered  very  questionable.  The 
viving  books  were  published,  G 
Latin,  by  R.  Balfour,  Paris,  16 
and  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  t.  i.     3 

*  [The  Greek  and  oriental  writs 
by  in  silence  by  Mosheim,  are  ym 
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Lmong  the  Latin  writers^  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  Eoman 


le  knowledge  of  them  is  usefUl, 
leeeflsaiy,  v>t  a  theologian,  a 
iplete  catalogue  of  them,  ex- 
Uave's  Historia  Litteraria^  is 
1 

iahop  of  Amasea  in  Pontns ; 

»ut  A.D.  401  ;  an  eloquent  and 

her.     More  than  twenty  of  his 

published  by  Combefis  and 

monk  of  Nitria,  Egypt; 
.401.  Seven  tracts  on  prae- 
Titten  with  great  simplicity, 
.n  Fronto  Ducaeus,  Auctar, 
\  t  i. 

Antiocli,  a  contemporary  of 
vrote  a  Commentair  on  Mark's 
It,  Latin,  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair, 

bishop  of  Gabala  in  Syria, 
D.  401 ;  a  turgid  writer,  but  a 
cher.  Twelve  of  his  orations 
long  the  works  of  Chrysostom. 

a  monk  of  Constantinople; 
>.  402.  He  wrote  ParadisitSf 
le  Fathers ;  much  of  which  is 
p  Lausiac  Histon'  of  Palladius, 
under  published  by  Cotelier, 
bd,  Gr.  t  iii. 

ihop  of  Constantinople,  406 — 
nj  of  Chrysostom,  but  famed 
address,  and  piety.  Two  of 
id  some  fragments,  are  extant. 
08,  bishop  of  Apamea ;  flou- 
UO  — 427;  was  brother  to 
'  Mopsuestia.  His  exposition 
«8,  and  fragments  of  his  Com- 
kekiel  and  Daniel,  are  extant, 
k  converted  Pa^n  poet,  of 
ihed  A.D.  410.  His  Dionysiacay 
books,  written  before  his  con- 
s  been  often  published ;  e.  g. 
)5,  Svo.  His  poetic  version  of 
5l  was  published,  Greek  and 
cinsius,  1627,  8vo. ;  and  his 
t!x]flicatio  Ilistoriarumj  by  R. 
«toD,  1610,  4to.  He  was  a 
.  turj^id  T^Titer. 
see  cent.  iv.  pt.  ii.  c.  1,  §  2, 

Jide  in  Paraphylia,  a  friend  of 
and  candidiito  for  the  sei-  of 
le  in  427.  Ho  \vTote  a  prolix 
toi^',  from  thtj  creation  to  his 
in  30  books,  of  which  ouly 
in. 

.  learned  Athenian  lady,  born 
iverted  to  Chri.-tianity  at  20, 
T  married  to  the  ernp<'ror  Theo- 

proclaimetl   eniprtiss   in  4!J2; 

a  slight  canse,  in  44o  ;  tlu-n 
rusalem,  and  spent  her  life  in 


works  of  charity  and  beneficence;  and  in 
composing  Centonen  Homerici,  poetic  para- 
phrases  of  the  Bible,  and  other  religious 
poems.     She  died  a.d.  459,  aged  58. 

Philostorgius,  bom  in  Cappadocia  a.d. 
368,  well  educated  at  Constantinople,  a 
Eunomian  or  Ultni-Arian  in  principle.  He 
composed,  about  425,  an  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tortf^  in  twelve  books,  extending  firom  the 
first  rise  of  Arianism,  to  425.  The  work 
itself  is  lost,  but  an  epitome  of  it,  by 
Photius,  was  edited  by  Valesius,  among  tho 
Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians.  His  work 
was  partial  to  tho  Arians,  and  is  therefore 
censiu:>ed  by  Photius  and  others. 

Sabiuus,  bishop  of  Heraclea  in  Tlirace; 
flourished  a.d.  425,  He  was  of  the  sect  of 
Macedonius ;  and  published  a  collection  of 
tho  acts  of  the  coimcils,  from  325  to  425,  of 
which  some  extracts  are  presen'ed  by  So- 
crates and  others. 

John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  a.d.  427 — 441. 
He  at  first  supported  his  early  friend  Nes- 
torius,  but  afterwards  abandoned  him  and 
his  sect.  Six  of  his  Epistles  are  extant^ 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  Concilia,  t.  iii. ;  and  fifteen 
more,  Latin,  in  Lupus'  Collection  of  Ephe- 
sine  Epistles. 

Nestorius,  presbyter  at  Antioch,  and 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  428  —  431. 
As  a  bishop  he  was  very  zealous  to  sup- 
press all  the  prevailing  heresies ;  but  he 
soon  incurred  the  charge  of  heresy  him- 
self [for  the  history  of  which  see  below 
cent  V.  pt.  ii.  c  v.  §  5,  &c.  and  notes].  Be- 
sides numerous  extracts  from  various  of  his 
works,  several  entire  Epistles  and  some 
Sermons  are  extant^  in  the  Collections  of 
councils,  in  Lupus'  Ephesine  Epistles,  and 
in  the  works  of  Chiysostom,  Mercator,  &c. 

Meletius,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  a.d.  428 
and  onwards ;  a  staunch  Nestorian,  deposed 
and  banished  for  this  heresy.  Eleven  of 
his  Epistles  are  in  the  Ephesine  Collection. 

Isaac,  a  converted  Jew,  flourished  a.d. 
430,  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  and 
the  incarnation  of  Christ,  in  bad  Greek; 
extant  among  the  Opuscula  Vcierum  dftg- 
)natica\  published  by  Sinnond,  Pari**,  1630, 
8vo. 

Acacius,  a  monk,  and  bishop  of  Bcrcea, 
from  about  378  to  436.  He  was  a  man  in 
high  repute,  and  has  left  us  three  epistles. 

Acucais,  bishop  of  Melitene  in  Armenia ; 
a  staunch  opposer  of  Nestorius  in  the  council 
of  Epliisus,  A.D.  431.  A  homily  he  d«'- 
livered  there,  and  an  (-pistle,  are  extant,  in 
tliL'  Concil.  t.  iii.  and  in  Lupus'  Ephesine 
Epistles. 

l)oix>theus,  bishop  of  Martianopolis  in 
^licsia ;  a  bold  defender  of  NestoriiLs  at 
Ephesus  A.i>.  431,  and  therefore  deposed. 
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ponti£f.  Leo  L  siirnamed  the  Gi*eat :  a  inau  of  eloquence  and 


and  at  last  banished.    Four  of  hu  Epistles 
an*  in  the  Ephesine  Collection. 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Hicrapolis  in  Syria; 
a  defender  of  Nostorius  at  Ephcsus  a.d.  431, 
and  therefore  depostsl  and  banished.  He 
had  twenty- three  Epistles  in  the  Ephesine 
Collection. 

Maxiniinu-s  lnt»hop  of  Anazarbns  in 
Cilicia ;  a  defender  of  Nestorins,  at  Ephe- 
Mis  A.D.  431,  but  afterwards  renounced  him. 
He  has  thrco  Epistles  in  the  Ephesine 
Collection. 

Helladiufs  for  sixty  years  abbot  of  a 
monastery  near  Antioch,  and  then  bishop 
i»f  Tanus.  While  a  bishop,  he  defended 
Nestorius  in  the  council  of  Ephesus.  and 
for  some  time  after,  but  at  length  renounced 
him.  Six  of  his  Epistles  are  in  the  Ephe- 
sine Collection. 

Eutherius,  archbishop  of  Tyana ;  de- 
fended Nohtorius  in  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
though  not  a  Nestorian  in  seutiment.  He 
was  deposed  and  banished.  Five  of  his 
Epistles  are  extant  in  the  Ephesine  Col- 
lection ;  and  seventeen  of  his  Sermons, 
against  various  heresies,  Gr.  and  Lat., 
among  the  works  of  Athanasius. 

I*aiil,  bishop  of  Emesa;  a  defender  of 
Nestorins  in  the  Ephesine  council,  but  who 
afterwards  retracted.  He  has  left  us  a 
confession  of  his  faith,  two  Homilies,  and 
an  £)pistle. 

Andrt^as.  l>i&hop  of  Samosata ;  a  defender 
of  Nestorius  from  429  to  436,  when  he 
r«-nouDcetl  him.  He  has  eight  Epistles  in 
tln^  Ephesine  Collection. 

I*roclus,  amanu*'nsis  to  Chr^'sastom  and 
to  Atticus;  and  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nojfle,  A.D.  434 — 446.  He  was  a  ven*  pious 
man,  a  good  schohir,  and  a  popular  preacher. 
His  works,  consisting  of  twenty  Sermons, 
ai»d  six  Epistlt^,  were  published,  Or.  and 
Lilt.,  by  Kicc;irdi,  Rome,  1630,  4to. 

ll»as,  fnmi  about  436.  bishop  of  Edessa. 
\lr  w:is  accus«-d  of  Xestonanism,  and 
aitjuitted,  in  448 ;  but  was  accused  again, 
and  cc>nd<'n)iied,  in  -149,  and  n-stored  in 
451.  The  jrrtMter  piirt  of  a  valuable  letter 
of  his.  containing  a  history  of  the  Nestorian 
c(nit«Ms.  is  extant.  Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  the 
Coiwifio.  iv.  661. 

Sit^ratrs.  Schola.sticus,  a  barrister  at  Con- 
stantinople :  floiu-ishetl  A.Ti.  440.  He  com- 
posKl  a  faithful  /JiWf#m#//r*o/  History ^  from 
the  accession  of  Constantine  the  Great,  to 
439,  in  seven  lHX>ks;  which  is  etlited  by 
Valesius.  among  th«-  Grei»k  EccL  Historians. 

Hennias  Sc^zomenus,  also  a  Constant  ino- 
politan  1  -jirrister  and  an  author  of  an  Eccle- 
siastical Histonr.  from  324  to  439.  in  nine 
lHx->ks.  He  is  n  more  vivacious  writer  than 
Socrates,  but  is  deemed  less  judicious.  Yet, 
uTiting  after  Socrates,  he  has  supplied  some 


of  his  deficiencies.    The  work 
Valesius,  among  the  Greek   Eod 
Historians. 

Iremeus,  count  of  the  empin, 
empen>r's  commissioner  at  the  e 
Ephesus  in  431.  He  fiiTOured 
torians  in  that  council,  and  defen 
c:iuse  all  his  life,  and,  there-fore^ 
eluded  the  court  in  435 ;  became 
T}Te  in  444 ;  was  deposed  by  th< 
in  448;  and  then  commenced  ^ 
copious  Memoir  of  the  Epheonc 
and  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  tlu 
about  twenty  years.  The  wofi 
except  tlie  old  Latin  translation  < 
parts  of  it,  which  was  published  by 
Lupus,  Louvain,  1682,  4to,  undv 
of  Variorum  Patrum  Eputof^  ad  i 
Epkesinum  pertinent  fs. 

Flavianus,  bishop  of  Constantin 
447—449.  He  has  left  us  two  £^ 
a  Creed;  extant  in  Baloze,  K»t 
ConciHor, 

Eutyches,  the  heretic,  a  presbjte 
stantinople.  He  so  opposed  Neiti 
as  to  deny  the  two  natures  of  Cb 
confound  the  Persons  of  the  Triml 
error  he  broached  in  448.  He  ^ 
denined  the  same  year ;  appealed  t 
ral  council,  and  was  again  condi 
4ol.  A  confession  of  his  faith,  v: 
of  his  Letters,  is  extant. 

Eusebius,  first  a  ciWlian  at  C 
nople,  and  then  bishop  of  D017 
Phrygia.  He  vr^  the  public  a 
Nestorius,  of  Eutyches.  and  of  I 
from  430  to  461.  His  Libels  1 
other  of  his  documents  are  extant 

Diadochus,  bishop  of  Photice  ii 
fiourished  a.d.  450.     He  lias  left 
treatises  on  practical  religion;  e« 
Florence,    1578;     and    Lat.    in 
Patrian,  torn.  v. 

Eutluilius,  a  deacon  in  E^ypt ;  1 
perhaps  a.d.  458.     He  wrote  an  i 
Introduction  to  the  books  of  the 
tament,  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  1 
nius,  Rome,  1698,  4to. 

Aeacius.  bishop  of  Constantin 
471  — 488 :  very  ambitious  and  acti 
aggrandisement  of  his  see.  He  l 
only  two  Epistles. 

Nestorianus,  a  Greek  chronogn] 
fiourished  about  474.     He  wrote 
the  Roman  Emperors^   to   A.D.   4 
work    was    higtdy  commended 
Malala  ;  but  it  is  lost. 

Johannes  .Sgeates,  a  Ntstorii 
rished  A.D.  483,  or  later;  and 
Eivlesiastical  Histonr,  in  ten  bi 
which  (says  Photius)  the  first  fi 
roachiHl  from  A.D.  428  to  479.  0 
extRicts  of  it  lemain. 
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derately  laborious  in  extending  the  limits  of  his  power.' 
§  famous  for  his  history^  written  to  confute  the  cavils  of  the 
nd  for  his  books  against  the  Pelagians  and  Priscillianists.^ 


^mn  monk  and  abbot,  born  in 
31.  He  wrote  a  Typicus,  or 
:  prayer  for  the  whole  yoar ; 
loopted  in  all  the  monasteries 
Jem,  and  in  still  extant 

bishop  in  Sicily,  ▲.d.  484; 
me  Epistles,  and  (as  Dodwell 
the  Qutestione*  ad  Orthodoxos^ 
tODg  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr, 
neus,  a  sophist  and  a  Platonist^ 
Christian ;  flouriBhed  about  a.d. 
IS  the  author  of  a  noted  Dia- 
ed  Theophrasttuif  or,  on  the 
of  SouIp,  and  the  Rc«suirection 
;  ed.  Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  Barth, 
ito. 

s  junior,  or  Celete«  ;  bishop  of 
k.D.  490—497;  a  fine  biblical 
letire  and  good  bishop,  and  a 
He  IB  supposed  to  be  the 
reral  of  the  works  ascribed  to 
the  Gr^at,  and  publishe<l  as 
y,  1.  Sacra  Scrfptura  Synop- 
estiones    tt    Ifesponsionet    ad 

8.  the  two  tracts,  de  Incar- 
t  Dei ;  4.  Syntagma  Doctrin<ey 
et  Laicos;  6.  ae   Virginitate^ 

a  rhetorician ;  flourished  a.d. 
rote  an  Ecclesiastical  History, 
) — 491 ;  which  is  often  quoted, 
pnsurod  for  partiality,  by  Era- 
Historia  Eccfesiastica. 
J,  of  Syria  ;  flourished  a.d.  496. 
inmicorum  Compmdhimj  from 
nasta&iui«,  or  a.d.  496  ;  in  nine 
.  are  lost. 

.  B3*zantinc  sophist ;  flourished 
fe  conipos«»d  a  Roniiin  Hif«torj', 
itinc  thf  GnuX  to  the  emperor 

Two  hirgo  extracts  only  are 

Cilicia,  first  a  presb^-trr  at 
I  then  bishop  of  Ironopolis  in 
rished  A.D.  497.  He  wrote  an 
I  History,  in  thn**'  books ;  ex- 
D  A.D.  460  to  A.D.  527:  also 
innem  Scythopolifamnn  Itbri 
;  him  of  Miinichaism.  Neithir 
It 

a  8criven<T  to  the  goveniors  of 
of  Isuuria  ;  flourished  A.D.  496. 
'utioriaru/n  it'f/ri  iii.  extruding 
7  to  A.D.  491.  Some  extracts 
re  all  that  remain, 
bishop  of  Ctesarea  in  Cuppa- 
shed  about  A.D.  500.  He  wrote 
ry  on  the  Apocalyi)se ;  which  is 
nd  LaL  inter  Opp.  Chrysostomi, 
L  MorelL  —  also   Therapeutica 


Spiriiualis ;  of  which  only  some  fragments 
remain.     TV.] 

*  The  entire  works  of  Leo  I.  [comprising 
100  St^rmons,  and  141  Epistles,]  wen?  editm 
with  great  care,  by  th(;  celebrated  presbyter 
of  the  Oratory,  Pasch.  QuesuoL  Lyons,  1700, 
2  vols.  fol.  [This  edition  being  proscribed 
by  the  pope,  b<»cause  the  editor  defende<l 
the  cause  of  Hilary  of  Aries,  and  tho 
liberties  of  the  GuUican  church,  against 
Leo;  a  new  edition  was  published,  by 
Cacciari  and  the  brothers  Ballerini.  —  Leo 
was  a  man  of  extraordinaiy  talents,  a  good 
writer,  an  indefatigable  bishop,  and  T(?ry 
successful  in  promoting  the  glory  of  the  see 
of  Rome.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  pos- 
se8S(>d  ereiy  rirtue  that  was  compatible 
with  an  unlK>unded  ambition.  He  was 
bishop  of  Home  from  440  to  461.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he  persecuted  tht* 
sectarians  of  Africa,  who  took  reftig«»  in 
Italy  on  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the 
Vandals.  In  445  commenced  his  contro- 
versy with  Hilaiy,  archbishop  of  Aries, 
whom  he  divested  of  his  rights  as  a  metro- 
politan, in  riolation  of  the  liberties  of  th(» 
Gallican  church.  He  also  obtained  from 
Valentinian  III.  a  decree  confirming  his 
usurpations  over  the  Gallic  church.  In  451, 
he  showed  the  violence  of  his  passions  and 
the  excess  of  his  ambition,  by  his  opposition 
to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
which  raised  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch,  antl  extended 
very  much  his  jurisdiction.  In  455,  he  was 
a  protection  to  the  city  of  Rome,  when  it 
was  pillaged  by  Gen.seric,  king  of  the 
Vandals.  See  Schroockh,  Kirchengesch, 
xvii.  90 — 169  ;  and  A.  Bower,  Lives  of  the 
Pi>pen,  ii.  7—140.     TV.] 

^  Peter  Bayle,  hictiojinairc,  t.  iii.  voci^ 
Orosr.  The  works  of  Orosius  havt?  at 
length  been  published,  with  homo  medals, 
by  Sigb.  Havcrcjimp,  D^yden,  1738,  4to. — 
[Paul  Orosius  was  a  pnsbyt«'r  of  Tamigona 
in  Spain.  In  413,  he  was  sent  into  Africii, 
to  consult  Aug\istine  respecting  the  rising 
sect  of  the  Pnscillianists.  Augustine  now 
put  him  upon  writing  liis  historj';  which 
n«3  completed  four  years  aft4'rwards.  In 
415,  Augustine  sent  him  to  Palestine,  to 
visit  Jerome,  and  learn  his  opinion  r<*spect- 
ing  the  origin  of  souls.  He  was  present  at 
sonic  councils  in  Palestine ;  and  there  ex- 
posed the  errors  of  Pelagius.  On  his 
return  to  Afiica,  he  brought  wth  him  tho 
relics  of  St.  Stephen,  which  were  highly 
valued.  He  afterwards  retumeil  to  Spain. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  imknown.  His 
works,   written  in  good  Latin,   comprise, 
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CassiaUy  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  man,  by  his  discourse,  insti- 
tutions, and  writings,  instructed  the  Gauls  in  the  mode  of  living 
pursued  by  the  monks  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  was  a  leading  teacher 
among  those  denominated  Semi-Pelagians.^  The  HoniUiea  of  Maxi- 
rn  tin  of  Turin,  which  are  still  extant,  are  short,  but  generally  neat  and 
pious.-  Euchcnvs  of  l^yons  is  not  the  last  among  the  Latins  of  thia 
century,  who  treated  moral  subjects  elotiuently  and  well.'  PontUns* 
of  Nola,  highly  est^r'cmed  by  the  ancients  for  his  piety,  has  recom- 
mended himself  to  posterity  by  his  poems,  and  by  some  other  things* 
Pcfery  bishop  of  Ravenna,  acquired  the  surname  of  Ckrysohgiis,  on 
account  of  his  eloquence ;  tmd  his  discourses  are  not  entirely  dez^tiite 
of  genius.^     Salviany  an  eloquent  ^rnter,  but  gloomy  and  austere, 


/ 


1.  Hiattiriarnin  adrtrsus  PayaiwsUhri  vii. ; 
in  which  he  i*inhMv<nirH  to  show  fmiii  the 
iioinan  liistory,  tliat  as  ^I'at.  rahiinitius 
had  happeiu'd  in  thf  i-nipin'  under  the  n'i«;n 
of  pagiiiiiMn,  as  under  that  of  Chri;»ti:iuity. 

2.  Api'lo</fficK.t coutru Pilngiamt:*  Je arhitrii 
lihtrtad'.  Thi'so  two  works  arc  iu  tho 
i^litiiin  of  Havercamp.  3.  His  written 
statement  to  Angiistino,  in  the  year  413, 
which  is  puhli.slied  among  the  works  of 
Augustine,  and  is  entithnl,  Com  monitor  in  ni 
i^iw  CvHsuliatio  ad  S.  Auquatinumj  df 
Krrore  PrUviUianiittarum  it  Oriqmutarum, 

'  Hist,  Litt.  (le  la  France,  ii.  215,  &c. 
Kich.  Simon,  Critique  d*'  la  Bihliotheque 
Ko-'lhiast.  par  M.  du  Pin,  i.  156.  The 
Works  of  Cassian,  with  a  prolix  Commen- 
tary', were  published  by  Ahird.  Giizieus; 
Litrst  ed.  Francf.  1722,  Vol. —  [John  Cassian 
of  Scythian  descent,  was  l>orn  at  Athens 
A.D.  351.  Ho  early  deTOte<l  himself  to  a 
monastic  life;  which  he  pursued  ftrst  at 
I3etlib']iem,  then  at  Nitria  in  Egj-pt,  next 
at  Constantinople,  where  Chrysostoni  nuide 
him  deact)n  of  a  church.     On  the  banish- 


i 


family  in  Gaul,  fond  of  monkery  in  b^ 
iipiit  of  (.■hrysostom.  a.d.  404,  tlie  clergy  of  vuuth,  andresideil  some  time  iu  a  moDdstflrf 
Cunstantiudple  sent  Cassian  to  Italy,  to  in  an  island  n«'ar  Lerins.  But  h«- afterw^ina 
solicit   aid  to  their  cau«^e  from  the  jxvpe.      married,  and  had  two  sons,  Salouius  an^ 


At  Htime.  Cas>ian  was  ordained  a  presbyter ; 
and  there  he  romainrd  till  a.d.  410,  when, 
on  the  ciijjtiire  of  Rome  by  the  (Joths,  he 
retircil  to  Marseille.-^,  llf-ri'  he  erected  two 
monasteries,  one  for  males  and  one  for 
li'males ;  and  tlicnccf«»rth  d«'VOt»'d  himself 
to  the  furtherance  of  monkery  in  Gaul, 
lie  iKiran  to  vTitc  in  42 i,  and  di«'d  a.i>. 
•I4S.  ap'<l  97  years.  lie  was  not  a  gn-at 
man.  but  active,  pious,  ami  sincere.  H.- 
was  a  Ifading  man  among  ths  St-mi-iVla- 
^ian«<;  and  held,  ]m rhaps  u«arly  the  fcami- 
sentiments  respecting  original  sin,  aiKl 
gnh-e,  and  hunmn  ability,  with  tht;  11*'- 
numstrants  or  Arminians  of  Htilland  in  the 
s<  vent<'cnth  centurj'.  His  works  ar<',  1.  de 
luatiti'tis  Cauohioriim  lU'ri  xii.:  of  which 
th«'  four  first  boi.>ks  do-roribc  the  form  and 


Ver.mins,  who  bei'ame  bishops.  He  w** 
bishop  of  LyoiLS  i'rom  434  to  454.  Hi' 
most  a«bnirecl  work  is  his  Epistir  to  VJ;^ 
rianus.  On  Conttmpt  of  the  World  and  St- 
cular  ]*hilti.ioj)hi/.  Besides  this,  he  wwtf 
in  praise  of  monkery  ;  instniotion^  {<ff  hi* 
s<:»ns  ;  and  several  Homilies.  Sereral  ir^ 
are  falsclv  n.'*erilM»d  to  him.  The  irlwk 
Were  publi.shed,  Basil,  1531.  aiid  RaB"- 
1564,  4to,  and  in  the  BiUiotlt,  hUr.  tL 
Tr.] 

*  [Paulinus.     Tr.\ 

»  See  the  Hif<t.  Litt.  dr  la  Fnnicr,  ii- 
179.  The  works  of  Paulinus  Wfn'  H" 
lished  by  J.  Bapt.  Ic  Brun,  Paris,  16^''« 
2  vols.  4to.  rS*'e  cent.  iv.  nt.  ii.  o.  2,  {  '."■ 
Tr.] 

•*  See  Agnelli,  Libir  Pontificalii  Fdh^f 


regulations  of  a  monastery  ;  and  the  eight 
following  treat  of  as  many  principal  nm.     . 
2.  XXir.  C'dlationes  Patrum;  disconiKi^     I 
or  rather  Colloquies,   chiefly  on  monistie 
virtues.     3.  Dv  Chri.tti  Inca  mat  tone  adttr- 
SHx  N'nt'j^riuiii,  libri  vii.     Tr.] 

*  [Maximufl  was  bishop  of  Turio  friiBi 
422  to  4GG.  Little  is  known  of  his  liie. 
His  works  consist  of  eighty-five  short  Ho- 
milies or  sermons.  Of  these,  thirty-two 
were  published  among  tho  works  of  Am- 
brose ;  and  eight  among  the  discoorsM  d 
Augustine.  Theoph.  Haynaud  ooUeded  ami 
publishcil  seventy-three  of  them  under  titf 
name  of  the  real  author,  in  a  volome  oob- 
taining  the  works  of  I^eo  I.  and  of  Prfff 
Chiysologus ;  Lyons,  1652,  and  Paiis,  1671, 
fol.  Aft«Twards,  Mabillon  oolhvted  twelve 
more ;  which  he  publishe<l  in  his  Mvmv* 
Itidicum,  torn.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  1,  &c.  Ami  Bnuo 
Bruni  pubhshed  the  whole,  Borne,  17S4. 
fol.     7r.] 

'  Cuuceruing  Eucheriufs  the  BenedictiM 
monks  treat  largely,  in  Hiitf.  Litt,  rfr  U 
France^  ii.  275.     [He  was  of  an  honounbt 
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le  vehemence  of  bis  declamation  against  the  vices  of  the 
rarily  discloses  the  weakness  and  defects  of  his  own  cha« 
^roeper  of  Aquitain^'  and  Marius  Mercator,^  can  scarcely  be 
bo  any  one  who  has  paid  some  attention  to  the  Pelagian 
controversies  of  this  century.  Vincent  of  Lerins  has  con- 
name  to  posterity,  by  a  short  but  eloquent  tract  against  the 
ch  he  entitled  Commonitariurru^     I  designedly  pass  over 


St  i.  321,  &L  BachiniL — [Peter 
was  an  Italian,  of  a  noble 
was  born  at  Imola,  and  odu- 
the  bishop  of  that  see.  In 
lade  bishop  of  Ravenna,  where 
at  450.  He  has  left  us  147 
•rs  or  Sermons;  and  one  Epistle, 
Eutyches  the  heretic  in  449. 
iTc  been  often  published;  the 
1  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Venice, 

H 

.  Xitt.  de  la  France^  ii.  617. 

•8  of  the  history  hero  referred 

Lifferent  account  of  Salvian^s 

They  acknowledge  that  his  de- 

lain.st  the  vices  of  the  age,  in 

against  Avarice,  and  his  Dis- 

ling  Providence,  are  warm  and 

but  they  represent  him  not- 

as  one  of  the  most  humane 
nt  men  of  his  time.*  Macl, — 
a  native  of  Gaul,  probably  of 
ed  long  at  Treves,  and  marritKl 
iy,  who,  however,  became  a 
ter  marriage;   had  one  child, 

At  length  he  removed  to  the 
ace,  and  became  a  presbyter  of 
here  he  lived  to  a  great  age. 
d  as  early  as  440;  but  was 
1  an  old  man,  in  495.  S^^e 
irho  was  a  contemporary  pres- 
•seilles),  de  Scriptorihus  hWle- 
.  67.  The  works  of  Salvian 
n\  1.  On  the  Providence  and 

of  God,  and  His  righteous 
'gmcnfs,  eiglit  book««.     2.  Nine 

Against  Avarice,  ei*peciaUg  in 
id  bishops,  four  bookn.  His 
irous,  yet  vind  and  enerj^etic*. 
ons  an?  clear,  his  rea-souing 
I  his  sentiments  for  the  most 
Yet  his  descriptions  are  course, 

highly  coloured,  and  his  posi- 
nes  untenable.  The  works  of 
I  been  often  publislie<l.  The 
8  that  of  Steph.  Baluze,  Paris, 
TV.] 

>d  account  of  Prosper,  sec  the 
U  la  France,  ii.  3G9.-  [Tiro 
•inan,  but  a  learned  theologian, 
flourisheil  A.D.  441.  He  was 
vr  and  an  able  defnider  of  the 
Augustine,  r<speoting  original 
ation,  and  free  grace.    In  426, 


he  addressed  a  letter  to  Augustine,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  incipient  progress  of  Pe- 
lagian errors  in  Gaul,  and  soliciting  him  to 
write  against  them.  In  431,  he  visited 
Italy,  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  pope  against 
these  errors ;  and  returned  strengthened  by 
a  doctrinal  letter  addressed  to  the  bishops 
of  Gaul.  In  433,  he  wrote  his  strictures 
on  the  thirteenth  CoUatio  of  John  Cassi- 
anus,  which  is  an  able  performance.  In 
413,  Jjoo  1.  called  him  to  Home,  and 
made  him  his  private  secretary,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  the  Pelagian  contests  of 
Italy.  He  was  alive  in  455 ;  but  the 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  reasoning  powers,  soundly 
orthodox,  and  a  good  model  in  controversial 
^Titing.  Most  of  his  works  are  in  defence 
of  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  predestina- 
tion, and  free  grace;  and  especially  his  two 
books  (if  indeed  they  are  his),  de  Vocatione 
Gentium  (on  the  oner  of  salvation  to  all 
men),  will  bo  read  with  interest  by  the 
modem  theologian.  He  also  composed  a 
Chronicon,  continuing  that  of  Eusebius 
down  to  455;  a  Commentary  on  the  last 
fifty  Psalms;  several  letters,  and  some 
poems.  His  works  were  published,  Paris, 
17ll,fol.,andbySalina,Rome,1732,8vo.  TV.] 

*  [Marius  Mercator  was  prol»ably  an  AM- 
can,  yet  may  have  lived  some  time  in  Italy. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a'layman,  a  fnend  and 
admirer  of  Augustine,  and  an  active  de- 
fender of  liis  doctrines  from  418  to  451. 
His  works  are  almost  wholly  translations 
from  the  Greek  fathers,  particuhirly  Nesto- 
rius,  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  C}*ril  of 
Alexandria,  Proclus,  Theodoret,  &c.,  ac- 
companied with  prefaces  and  notes  or  stric- 
tures by  the  translator.  They  are  all  de- 
signed to  confute  either  the  Nestorian  or 
tlu'  Pelagian  errors;  and  were  edited  with 
copious  notes  by  Joh.  Gamier,  Paris,  1073, 
fol.,  and  still  better  by  Steph.  Baluze,  Paris, 
1084,  8vo.     TV.] 

*  A  good  account  of  Vinoentius  of  Lerins, 
is  foun«l  in  the  Hist.  Litt,  de  la  France,  ii. 
305.  [He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Toul,  in  Lorraine;  became  a  soldier,  and 
afterwards  a  monk  at  Lerins,  where  he  was 
made  a  presbyter.  He  flourished  a.d.  434, 
and  diecl  Ix^fore  450.  He  has  bi^n  called  a 
Semi-Pelagian ;  from  having  drawn  up  Oh- 
jcctions  against  the  writings  and  doctrines 
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SUloniu8  ApolUnariSy  a  tumid  writer,  though  not  destitute  of  elo- 
ciuence ; '  Vigilius  of  Tapsus ;  *  Aimobnia  Junior,  who  conunented  on 


of  August hic,  wliieh  (though  lost)  arc  con- 
futed hy  IVospftr  of  Aquitnin.  His  only 
surviving  work  is  his  Coiamoniturium  ad' 
versus  Hff-rrticos,  This  ho  ro-wroti*.  but 
lost  tlio  copy,  and  therefore  addcil  notes  to 
the  first  draft.  It  is  an  attempt  to  (Hinfuto 
all  heresies  at  oneo,  by  bliowing  what  are 
the  marks  of  the  true  cliureli,  as  distin- 
puish«Nl  from  all  errorists.  It  has  been 
often  published;  eg.  by  Baluze,  subjoinetl 
to  Salvian's  works,  Paris,  1009,  8vo,  and 
CambrM^e.  1087,  12mo.  Tr. — Vincent's 
CofH/Honitort/  was  re-published  at  Oxford  in 
1830,  and  an  Enjrlish  translation  of  it,  re- 
>'isi'd  from  onr  pul^lished  in  1651,  was 
jirintod  tlure  in  th<"  following  year.  It 
contains  a  famous  test  of  Catholicitv,  to 
which  PrtUestants  have  often  appealed  as 
concluNivi'  against  Romanism.  Quod  uhiqvc^ 
quud  nempcr^  qvod  uh  ohuiViha  credituin  tsf^ 
lute  tat  wrc  propria  qup  Cufholicum^  quod 
ijyaa  via  numiuh  ratioqio:  declaraf.  Pro- 
testants consider  Romanists  unable  to  fix 
their  peculiar  tenets  among  artieh"*  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  from  a  failure  of  proof  as  to 
reception  (vrryu-h'  rf,  afivtif//<^  and  hy  alt.  6'.] 
*  [C.  Sollius  Apollinaris  Sidonius  was 
born  of  ft  noble  family  at  Lyons,  a.d.  431. 
His  father  and  ^grandfather  Iwth  Ixjre  the 
name  (jf  Apollinaris,  and  both  wen-  prjeto- 
rian  pnefi'cts  of  the  (iauls.  After  an  ex- 
pensive education,  he  became  a  soldier, 
married  the  daughter  of  Avitus,  who  was 
aft<Twar«ls  empemr,  had  three  ehildi'C'n; 
was  captured  at  the  siege  of  Lyons,  a.d. 
4<37;  yet  was  advanced  tu  honour  by  the 
new  empeiv>r  Majorianus,  whom  he  eido- 
gized  in  4i38 :  had  a  statue  erected  to  him, 
and  was  advanced  to  the  ili»rnity  of  count. 
In  407,  he  Went  to  Kome  as  li-^ate  iVomtlie 
city  of  Clermont;  pronounced  an  eulogy  on 
tlie  emi)eror  Ant  hem  ins  ;  was  made  pnftit 
<»f  Rome,  and  p<Tformeil  his  dutie><  s<.>  faith- 
fully, that  he  had  another  statue  decreed 
Iiim,  was  made  a  ptitrhion  and  a  muntnr 
of  Rome.  In  472,  he  was  almost  comj'elled 
to  accept  tlie  office  of  bi-sJiop  of  Clermont. 
He  now  laid  aside  all  his  civil  honours, 
^ave  up  his  property  to  his  son,  and  devoted 
himst'lf  to  sacred  studies  and  to  his  episco- 
l>al  functions.  His  iniluence  among  the 
elerg)'  ami  the  diureln^s  was  very  groat. 
When  the  Goths  attacked  Clermont,  hi?  put 
himself  at  the  head  (>t'  tin;  citizens  as  their 
military  commandvr;  and  when  the  city 
was  captund  in  4S0.  lio  retired  in  safety, 
was  re>tt»red  to  his  se«'.  and  died  in  48'J. 
He  has  h-ft  us  numerous  Ej.>istles,  whirh  he 
himself  digested  into  nine  lK>oks;  in  which 
fonn  they  are  published,  with  one  Sermon, 


and  twenty-four  poetic  eflhsions  intersp^Twd. 
Several  of  bin  woriiB,  iu  prose  and  vezte, 
are  lost.  His  works  were  published  by  Jar. 
Sirmond,  Paris,  1614,  Svo,  and,  with  addi- 
tional notes,  Paris,  1652,  8vo.  His  Epirtles 
are  iLseful,  as  throwing  light  on  the  history 
of  his  times.     TV.] 

*  [Vigilius,  bishop  of  Tapsus,  in  Africa, 
flounshed  A.  D.  484,  at  whica  time  he  was 
summoned  to   appear  at  Carthage  before 
Hunneric,  the  Ariun  king  of  the  Vandab, 
and  give  account  of  his  faith.     lie  boMlj 
professed  orthodoxy;    but  the  persecatioii 
which  followed  oblige<l  him  to  quit  Africa, 
and  he  retired  to  Constantinople,  and,  afl«r 
some  years,   removed  to  ItAly,   whew  he 
composed  several,  perhaps  the  greater  put, 
of  his  works.     To  conceal  himself  from  his 
persecuting   enemies,   be   composed  moch 
under  borrowed  names,  and  ««peeially  that 
of  Athanasius.     During  the  middle  a^ 
he  was  confounde<l  with  Vigilius  of  Twnt, 
who  flourished  at  the  l^eginuiiig  of  thin  cen- 
tur\*.     His  works  are,  five  1x>oks  agaiui^ 
Nestorius  and   Eutychea;    two  Dialogues 
U'tween  Atlianasius  and  Arius,  suppo^to 
have  been  held  at  the  council  of  Niin? ;  th^« 
Dialogues  between  the  same ;  twelve  boob 
on  the  Trinity ;  a  Dialogue  on  the  Trinity, 
between  Augustine  and  Felieianus.  an  Arum; 
on  the   Trinit}',    airainst  Varimailns:   tint 
lx)ok  against  Palla<lius,  an  Arian ;  AnswMS 
to  Arian  olgections  ;  Dialogue  l»etween  Au- 
gustine and  Pasceulius,  nn  Arian.    He  i* 
likewise  supj>osed  to  be  the  author  of  that 
Confessiim  of  I'aith,  which  is   commonly 
calJtxl  the  AthamtMan   Crevd.     His  wurfa 
were  fii-st  j>ublished  as  his  by  P.  F.  Chifflct, 
Dijon,  1661,  4to.     2>. — Quesml.  in  a  dis- 
sertation ap|H'nded  to  Pope  Leo's  woiks, 
publislied  by  him  in  1675,  b^urnedly  ascril»rt 
thi-  Athanasian  Crr-ed  to  Vigilius  Tapsa«is, 
and  that  opinion,  which  was  not  abs.>lutelT 
new.  henceforwnrtl  wa.s  v«rj'  commonlj  rt- 
ceived.     But  "NVaterhind  has  pn.*ve*l  it  un- 
sound by  internal  evidence.     The  eliimcf 
Vigilius  reiiuires  about  484  for  a  date,  au<l 
the  Creed  seems  to  have  been  wi'ittm  licfonf 
the  council  of  Epht^u?,  in  431.    Otherwirf, 
it  could  hardly  have  wanted  marks  of  an 
opposition  to  Nestorianism.     From  a  drf* 
eiency  of  this  kind,  and  from  other  endeiKf. 
"NVaterland  concludes  that   the  Creeil  «« 
written  in  Gaul,  Utween  420  and  4S».  ItJ 
author  he  conceives  to  have  leen  HiLuy* 
a  famous  divine  of  that  age  and  couDtiT, 
once  abbot  t»f  Lerins,  event uiilly  archbishop 
of  Aries.     AVaterland's  Critical  Hittvrjf  ^f 
the  Athanasian  Creed,   Woriw,  iv,  136, 25^, 
261.     S.] 
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08  of  David;*  Drac(ynJtiu8\^  and  others,'  who  were  of  a 
rank. 


ant  of  Amobius  janior  is  givon 
yirt  LitUraire  de  la  France^  ii 
ui  called  junior  to  difltinffoish 
e  African  Amobius,  who  liyed 
nin^  of  the  preceding  century. 
OB  junior  is  supposed  to  have 
.ul.  He  flourisned  about  461, 
Commontary  on  the  Psalms; 
>me  passages  in  the  Gospels; 
te  with  Serapion  of  E^pt,  res- 
Trinity,  the  person  of  Christ, 
dstency  of  grace  with  free  wilL 
(emi-Pelagian.  His  works  are 
4k.  Fair,  viii.  203,  &c.  7>.] 
tins  was  a  presbyter  and  a  poet, 
Spain,  who  flourished  a.d.  440, 
ire  in  450.  Ho  has  left  us  a 
m  on  the  Creation,  or  the 
I ;  and  an  Elegy  on  Theodosius 
iblished  by  J.  Sirmond,  Paris, 
and  in  the  BiUioth.  Pair,  torn. 
29.     TV.] 

pie  of  Latin  writers  omitted  by 
ctracted  from  the  Historia  Lite- 
Cave. 

ii8|  bishop  of  Aquileia,  a  friend 
and  a  defender  of  Chrysostom ; 
.D.  401,  and  died  410.  He  has 
B  Homilies  on  the  BcatitudcH, 
d  a  few  Epistles. 
I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  A.D.  402 — 
riend  of  Uhrvsostom,  and  stren- 
b  the  Nestonans  and  Pelagians, 
les  published  as  his,  the  genu- 
learly  all  is  questioned.  [But 
Bgesta  Pontiff.  22.  Ed.'\ 
of  Greek  extract,  bishop  of 
17,  418;  famous  for  his  attempt 
le  African  churches  to  his  see. 
us  13  Epistles.  [JafftS  27.  i'^/.] 
bishop  of  Rome.  a.d.  418—423, 
the  attempt  of  Zcsimus.  We 
is  Epi.stlo^i.  [9  are  noticed  in 
Etf.l 

bisnop  of  Minorcn,   flourisIic<l 
lis  fi)i>tlo,  (loscTibing  the  con- 
he  Ji'ws  of  Minorca,  was  piib- 
ironiiw,  Annalcfi,  ad  aim.  418. 
Italian  bishop, bom  btforc  386, 
bont  440  or  450.      Uv  Ktudiod 
jius;   became  a  deacon,  lector, 
1  bishop  of  ii  small  to^Ti  amou^ 
In  417,  ho  came  out  an  opou 
Pclagianism;  in  420  he  was 
went  to  Constantinople,  and 
licia,  where  he  lived  lonj?  with 
f  Mopsuestia,  and dtvoted  him- 
tg  in  defence  of  bin  Kcntiments. 
vaa  eon<lfmuod  by  a  synod  of 
lops;  returned  to  Italy  in  124, 


hoping  to  recover  his  see ;  fitiled,  and  went 
again  to  Constantinople,  to  beg  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  emperor ;  but  here  Mercator's 
Commonitorium  to  Theodosius  II.  met  him, 
and  blasted  his  prospects.  Being  driven 
from  Constantinople,  and  condemned  in  a 
council  at  Home,  in  431,  he  pretended  to  re- 
nounce his  errors,  <md  apphed  to  the  pope 
in  439,  to  restore  him  to  his  see,  but  in  vain. 
— He  was  a  man  of  supt^rior  talents,  well 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  so  elo- 
quent, that  he  was  stylea  the  Roman  De- 
mosthenes; and  likewise  famed  for  his  piety 
and  his  benevolence  to  the  poor.  But  he 
was  accused  of  dissembling  as  to  his  senti- 
ments, and  of  using  bitter  mngnage  towards 
his  adversaries.  Laree  extracts  are  pre- 
wrved  from  his  Epistles,  his  Commentary 
on  the  Canticles,  and  his  twelve  books 
against  the  first  and  second  books  of  Au- 
gustine on  Marriage. 

Priscus  Fastidius,  a  British  bishop,  flou- 
rished A.D.  420.  He  has  left  us  a  tract  on 
Christian  life  and  widowhood,  addressed  to 
a  pious  widow ;  extant  among  the  works  of 
Augustine,  t.  ix. 

Evodius,  bishop  of  Uzala,  in  Africa,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Augustine,  flourished  A.D. 
420.  Four  of  his  Epistles  to  Augustine, 
and  one  book  de  Fiae  contra  ManichttoSf 
are  extant,  among  the  works  of  Augustine. 

Isidorus,  bishop  of  Cordova  in  Spain, 
flourished  a.d.  420,  and  died  A.D.  430.  He 
was  probably  the  author  of  four  books  of 
allegories,  or  commentaries  on  all  the  books 
of  Kings,  extant  among  the  works  of  Isi- 
dorus Hispalensis. 

Cielestine,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  423 — 
432,  and  active  in  the  Nestorian  contests. 
He  has  left  us  14  Epistles.  [16  in  Jaffe, 
31.  Ed.] 

Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyrs,  flourished  A.D. 
427.  He  was  sent  by  the  Gallic  bi.shop8  to 
Britain,  in  429,  to  nx>t  out  Pclagianism ; 
was  successful,  and  returned  in  430,  and 
died  A.D.  479.  He  lias  been  pronounced 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age.  Two 
of  his  E[>istles  are  extant. 

Possidius,  or  Possidonius,  bisho})  of  Ca- 
lama,  near  Hippo,  in  Africa ;  flourished  A.i). 
430.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Augus- 
tine;  and  wrote  liis  life,  and  a  catalogue  of 
his  works,  still  extant  among  the  works  of 
Augustine. 

Hilar}',  bishop  of  Aries,  bom  a.d.  401, 
became  a  monk  of  Lerins,  and  was  made 
bishop  in  430,  and  died  in  449.  As  metro- 
politan of  Arle.s,  he  deposed  Celidouius, 
bishop  of  Vienne,  who  appealed  to  Rome, 
and  was  supported  by  Leo  I.,  which  in- 
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Tolved  Hilmy  in  war  with  Leo  all  their 
lives.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  St  nonorata.s 
his  predecessor;  Heroic  Poems  on  Genesis; 
one  Epistle  to  Eucherius,  of  Lyons;  two 
others  to  Augustine ;  and  an  account  of  the 
miracles  of  St.  Oonesius :  all  which  were 
published  by  the  Benedictinefi,  Paris,  1693, 
foL,  and  by  Joh.  Salina,  Rome,  1731,  8vo. 

CapreoluB,  bishop  of  Carthage,  flourished 
A.D.  431.  His  Epistle  to  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  and  another  to  two  Spanu^h  bishops, 
against  Nestorius,  are  extant  in  Burouius, 
and  in  other  Collections. 

Patriciufl  (St  Patrick,  the  apostle  of 
Ireland,)  was  bom  at  Nemthur,  (Kirk- 
patrick,)  about  371;  became  a  monk; 
waa  sent  to  Rome  in  432,  and  there  ap> 
pointed  apostle  and  archbishop  of  Ire- 
land; returned  to  Ireland,  and  laboured 
successfully;  went  to  England  in  447, 
obtained  many  fi^llow  labourers,  and  ^re- 
turning, spread  Chnstianity  far  and  wide 
in  Ireland ;  ho  founded  churches,  ordained 
bishops,  held  councibs  performed  repeated 
miracles,  and  died  a.d.  493,  aged  122  years. 
He  la  reported  to  have  founded  365  churchcfs 
and  to  have  ordained  as  many  bishops,  be- 
niili's  3,000  presbyters ;  and  to  have  baptized 
12,000  persons.  His  life  is  given  in  full  in 
archbishop  Ussher's  Ecclesiar.  Britannicar. 
Prbnordiay  cap.  xvii.  His  works,  oonsiating 
of  epistleH,  canons,  accounts  of  Irish  synods, 
&c,  wore  published  (in  part,  by  Wilkins, 
Concil.  Britannic,  torn.  i.  and)  entire,  by  Ja, 
Ware,  Lond.,  1658,  Svo.  [The  preceding 
account  of  Patrick  api)ear8  to  bo  erroneous 
in  many  particulars,  as  may  be  seen  in  pt. 
L  c.  1,  §  6.  note.     S."] 

Sixtus  II.,  bishop  of  Rome,  ▲.D.  432 — 
440,  has  left  us  several  epistb-s  [8  in  Jafi^, 
33].  The  three  books  on  riches ^  chastity, 
false  trachcrSj  i|-f.,  are  erroneously  ascribed 
to  him. 

Adrian,  who  lived,  perhaps,  about  450, 
WToto  an  /"/zz/fl^f  (Introduction)  in  S.  Scrip- 
turam ;  which  is  extant  in  tlic  Critici  lAtn- 
dinmsis,  t.  viii. 

Muximus,  a  Crallio  monk,  abU>t  of  LiTins 
in  426,  and  bishop  of  Ricz,  in  France,  a.i». 
433,  livfd  till  451  or  longer,  and  A\Toto 
several  Homilies,  wliich  are  extant  among 
tliose  of  Eust'l»iuij  of  Emoha,  and  Eueherius 
of  liyonn. 

Claudius  Marius  Victor,  or  Victorinus,  a 
rhetorician  and  i)oct  of  Marseilles;  flourished 
A.D.  434,  and  dii'd  before  .v,i).  450.  He 
wrote  a  Poetic  Cummentari/  on  G(ne<ii*,  to 
the  death  of  Abraham;  a  poetic  Epist/e  to 
the  attbot  Solomon,  on  the  corrupt  morals  of 
the  age ;  both  extant,  Paris,  1560,  Svo,  and 
in  the  BiMioth.  Pair.  torn.  viii.  p.  580. 

Ca>lius  SeduliuH,  a  [so  called]  Scot,  and 
i>oct,  who  flourished  a.d.  434.  He  studied 
in  Italy,  became  a  presbyter,  and,  perliaps, 
a  bishop.    His  works  woiv  colleetod  by  Tur. 


Ruf.  AateriuB,  towards  the  dose  of 
tury;  comprising  Carmen  Paschal 
miracles  of  Christ),  in  fire  books 
et  Notfi  Test.  CoUatio,  an  Elegij 
Paan  Alphabeticus  de  Ckristo,  ii 
measure  (on  the  life  of  Christ) ; 
chalis  Open's  libri  v.  in  prose.  A] 
tian  of  all  the  Ep.  of  Paul  is  ft 
cribed  to  hinL  Tne  works  of  Sedn 
1>een  published  repeateilly,  and  i 
found  in  the  Biblioth,  Pair.  torn,  t 

Valcrianus,  a  biahop  in  the 
Alps ;  flourished  a.d.  439,  and  wa 
455.  His  20  Homilies  and  an 
were  published  by  Ja.  Sirmond,  Pa 
8vo ;  also  in  the  BiUiotheca  Pair 
viii. 

Eustathius,  flourished  a.d.  440^ 
Latin  translator  of  St^  BasiVs  nine 
on  the  Hexaemeron ;    extant  an 
works  of  Basil  the  Great. 

Philippus,  a  presbyter,  and  dL 
Jerome  ;  flourished  A.D.  440,  and 
455.  He  wrote  a  Comtnentary  of 
thr(K>  books;  published,  Basil,  1 
and  fob  It  has  been  ascribed  botib 
and  to  Jerome. 

Idatius,  or  Hydatius,  a  Spanisl 
who  flourished  a.d.  445,  and  died 
He  wrote  a  Chronicon,  from  379 
and  afterwards  continued  it  to  4 
published,  entire,  by  Ja.  Sirmon 
1619,  8vo;  and  since,  in  the  wozt 
mond,  Paris,  1696,  and  Venice,  I7S 
barbarous  in  style,  and  frequently  ii 
as  to  facts  ;  yet  affords  valuable  aic 
ing  the  movements  of  the  Goths  ai 

Zacchffius,  the  reputed  author 
books  of  discussion,  between  2Iao 
Christian,  and  ApoUonius,  a  paga 
gard  to  Christianity.  The  book  ' 
bably  iKTitten  about  450  ;  and  is  f 
in  D*Ach cry's  Spicilegium^  t.  x. 

Salonius,  son  of  Eueherius,  b 
Lyons,  and  himself  a  Gallic  bish 
rished  a.d.  453.  He  wrote  au  R 
of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  and  a 
Paraphrase  on  Ecelesiastis  :  both  e 
the  Orthodoxoffraplfia,  and  in 
Patr.  t.  viii. 

Victorius,  or  Victorinuf,  a  Gallic 
matician,  floiuished  a.d.  457:  ant 
Paschal  Coiinn,  in  two  piirts ;  the  : 
exhibits  the  principles  and  tlic  m* 
(>;ihulating  Easter;  the  second  is  a 
Easter  days,  from  a.d.  28  to  45 
Canon  was  recommended  l»y  the  c 
Orleans,  a.d.  541,  and  Mas' first  p 
by  Jl^id.  Bucherius,  Antw.  1C34, 1 

Hilanis,  I'ishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  4( 
He  was  the  bi.shop  of  Kome's  leg* 
council  of  Ephesus  in  449.  Twch 
Episths  are  extant.     [Jaffe,  48.     J 

Paulinas  Petriconlius,  orVosunt 
of  Besan^on,)  a  Gallic  i>oct,  who  fl 
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1  is  often  confoimdedwith  Pau- 
1.  He  wrote  de  Vita  SH  Mar- 
,  an  aninteresting  poem,  extant 
4k,  Pair,  t  tL,  and  published 
with  notes,  Lipe.  1686,  8vo. 
8  Mamertus,  a  Gallic  poet^  a 
nd  assistant  to  the  bisnop  of 
orished  ▲.».  462.  He  wrote 
imi,  libri  iii.  r  two  Epistles ;  a 
i  tfarious  errors ;  ana  a  Hymn 
^xion ;  all  extant  in  the  Bibuoth. 

S  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  467 — 

ras  much  engaged  in  contests 

tern  patriarchs ;  and  has  left  us 

istles ;  extant  in  Conci/ta,  t.  iv. 

Ed.] 

senior,  bishop  of  Limoges,  in 

jished  A..D.  470,  but  was  alive 

has  left  us  two  books  of  Epis- 
led  by  H.  Canisius,  Antig^.  Lee- 
at  t.  i.  of  new  ed)  and  m  the 
tr.  t.  viii. 

bishop  of  Rhcims,  459-533. 
Cloyis,  with  many  of  his  lords; 
;  us  five  Epistles,  together  with 
lie  Expo8ition  of  Paul's  Epis- 
:ed  to  him,  is  not  his. 
bbot  of  Lerins,  and  then  bishop 
France,  a.d.  472—480,  or  485 ; 
gian.  His  works  are,  de  Gratia 
?  ArbitriOj  libri  ii.,  with  seyeral 
lifltles  and  Tracts;  collected  in 
r.  t.  viiL 

ihop  of  Rome,  a.d.  483 — 492 ; 
n  controversy  with  the  eastern 
Fifteen  of  his  Epistles  are  ex- 
i,61.    Ed.l 

itensis,  an  orthodox  Aftican 
»  fled  to  Constantinople  a.d. 
ere  composed  a  Hittory  of  the 

in  Africa^  under  Genseric  and 
ings  of  the  Vandals.  It  was 
ith  Ontatus  MUtvitanus,  Pariw, 
with  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  Dijon, 


1664,  4to ;  and  in  the  Biblioth,  Putr^  tom. 

•  •  ■ 

Alcimus  Ecdicius  Avitus,  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont, A.D.  490 — 523.  He  has  left  us  five 
poetic  books.  On  the  Creation  and  Fall  of 
Man,  the  Flood,  and  the  Passage  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  a  poem  in  praise  of  Virginity ;  eightv- 
scven  Epistles;  and  some  sermons;  pub- 
lished by  Ja.  Sirmond,  Paris,  1643 ;  and  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patr.  t  ix. 

Gelasius,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  492 — 496. 
Sixteen  of  his  Epistles  [alx)ut  80,  see  Jaff^, 
53.  Ed."]  and  fnigments  of  various  other 
works,  are  extant.  The  famous  decree  of  a 
Roman  council,  a.d.  494,  de  Libris  CanoniciSt 
Ecclefiasticis,  et  Apocryphi8,&ficnhed  to  Ge- 
lasius, is  of  dubious  authenticity. 

Gennadius,  a  presbyter  of  Marseilles, 
flourished  a.d.  495 ;  and  wrote  de  Scripto- 
ribus  Ecclcsiasticis,  or  a  catalogue  of  authors, 
continuing  Jerome's  catalogue,  from  393  to 
495.  His  book,  de  Fide,  and  his  Life  of 
Jerome,  are  also  extant.  But  his  eight 
books  against  all  the  heresies,  his  six  books 
against  Nestorius,  his  three  books  against 
Pelagius,  his  Tract  on  the  Millenniimi,  and 
his  translations  firom  the  Greek  fathersv  are 
lost. 

Rusticus  IHpidius,  physician  to  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Goths ;  flourished  about  498 ; 
and  has  left  twenty-four  Epigrams  on  Scrip- 
tural flicts,  and  a  poem  on  the  Ben^ts  of 
Christ, 

Julianus  Pomerius,  of  Mauritania;  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Aries,  and  a  presbyter 
there ;  flourished  a.d.  498.  His  eight  books 
de  Anima,  and  seyeral  smaller  works,  are 
lost.  But  his  three  books  de  Vita  Content- 
pjativaj  are  extant  among  the  works  of 
Prosper ;  to  whom  they  have  been  wrongly 
ascribed. 

[Symmachus,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  498 — 
514  ;  famous  for  his  excommunication  of 
the  emperor  Anastasius;  has  left  us  twelve 
Epistles.     [See  Jaffe,  61.    Ed.]     Tr.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTOBT  OF  THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  Many  points  in  theology  better  ascertained — |  2.  Increase  of  snperstition— {3. 
Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures — §  4.  Most  of  the  interpreters  incompetent — §  6.  S(UM 
were  more  able — §  6.  State  of  dogmatic  theology — §  7.  Theological  disputants — {  8. 
Their  faults — §  9.  Hence  supposititious  Ixwks— §  10.  Moral  writers — {  11.  Myitics— 
§  12.  Superstition  of  the  Stylites— §  13.  Further  defects  of  the  moralists— J  14. 
t7(?ro;w^*  controversy  with  Vigilant  ins — §  15.  Controversies  respecting  Origen. 

§  1.  In  the  controversies  which  in  this  century  agitated  nearly  all 
Christendom,  many  points  of  theology  were  more  fully  explained,  and 
more  accurately  defined,  than  they  had  been  before.     Thus  it  wm 
with  the  doctrine  concerning  Christy  his  person  and  natures;  and 
those  concerning  the  innate  depravity  of  the  human  soul,  the  natural 
ability  of  men  to  live  and  act  as  the  law  of  God  requires,  the  necessilj 
of  divine  grace  in  order  to  salvation,  human  liberty,  and  the  like. 
For  that  devout  and  venerable  simplicity  of  the  firat  ages  of  the 
church,  which  made  men  believe  when  Grod  speaks,  and  obey  when  be 
commands,  was  thought  by  the  chief  doctors  of  this  age  to  be  only  fit 
for  clowns.     Many  of  those,  however,  who  attempted  to  explain  and 
illustrate  these  doctrines,  rather  opened  ways  for  disputing  than  for 
believing  wisely,  and  living  religiously ;  nor  did  they  so  much  explais 
divine  mysteries,  as  involve  them  in  the  perplexing  folds  of  subtleties, 
ambiguous  terms,  and  nice  distinctions.     To  this  posterity  owes  that 
most  abundant  crop  of  ills,  contentions,  and  animosities,  which  almort 
baffles  human  powers.     It  might  be  remarked,  besides,  that  some^ 
while  pressing  adversaries  too  far,  incautiously  fell  into  errors  the 
opposite  of  theirs,  but  not  less  dangerous. 

§  2.  The  superstitioiLs  notions  and  human  devices  by  which  religion 
was  before  much  clogged,  were  very  considerably  augmented.  Innu- 
merable suppliants  implored  the  aid  of  blest  spirits  which  were 
thought  to  live  with  God :  no  one  censuring  this  preposterous  piety.* 
Nor  did  the  question,  which  afterwards  occasioned  much  debate, 
namely,  in  what  way  the  prayers  of  mortals  could  reach  the  ears  of 
residents  in  heaven,  present  any  difficulties  to  the  Christians  of  those 
times.  For  they  did  not  suppose  the  souls  of  saints  to  be  so  confined 
above,  as  to  want  means  of  visiting  mortals  at  their  pleasure,  and  of 

^*  [Extracts   containing    calls   upon   the  the  spiritn  invoked,  that  the  church  «•      i 

fijiintly  dead,  may  be  sicn  in  the  Cenfitriff  rather  cautious  in  committing  herself  to  it 

Magdehurgvmfs,  (vnt.  4,  col.  296.     Ncvrr-  Her  first  approaches  were  prajen  io  G<A 

theless,  the  practice  wjis  so  unauthorised,  that  the  saints  might  be  fotmd  intePce««R 

and  liable  to  such  palpable  objection,  from  not  prayers  to  the  venerable  dead  thrtB- 

reasonable  doubts  as  to  the  omniscience  of  selves.     S.'\ 
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over  various  r^ons.  Nowhere,  however,  were  disembodied 
leved  to  be  more  willing  and  frequent  visiters,  than  in  the 
ere  their  bodies  were  interred.  And  this  opinion^  which 
had  received  from  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  drew  a  great 
supplicants  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints.^  The  images 
'ho  were  in  reputation  for  sanctity  while  alive,  were  now 
with  extraordinary  devotion  in  several  places ;  nor  were 
ing  who  thought  such  figures  kindly  graced  by  the  presence 
7enly  personages  whom  they  represented :  the  very  doctrine 
;an  priests  had  formerly  applied  to  statues  of  Jupiter  and 

Than  the  bones  of  martyrs  and  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
'  thing  was  believed  more  powerful  to  repel  the  assaults  of 
1,  and  calamities  of  every  kind,  or  to  heal,  not  only  bodily 
nt  likewise  those  of  the  mind.'  On  the  public  processions, 
Qgrimages,*  the  superstitious  services  paid  by  the  living  to 
►f  the  dead,  the  multiplication  and  extravagant  veneration 
8,  chapels,  and  altars,  and  innumerable  other  proofs  of 
'  piety,  I  forbear  to  speak  particularly.  As  no  one  in  those 
ibited  Christians  from  retaining  and  transferring  the  opi- 
beir  pagan  ancestors  respecting  the  soul,  heroes,  demons, 
ad  the  like,  and  transferring  them  into  their  devotions ;  as 
»po8ed  utterly  to  abolish  the  ancient  pagan  institutions,  but 
er  them  somewhat,  and  purify  them ;  it  was  unavoidable, 
eligion  and  worship  of  Christians  should  be  contaminated 
tults.  This  also  I  will  add,  that  the  doctrine  of  some  sort 
)urge  souls  after  death,  which  eventually  gained  so  much 

the  sacred  order,  now  came  forth  with  a  publicity  and 
litherto  unknown.* 


IB,  Divinar.  Instit  lib.  i.  p. 
,  0pp.  et  Dier.  v.  122.  With 
•e  Sidpitius  Sevems,  Epist.  ii. 
f.  ii.  c.  13,  p.  474.  DiaL  iii. 
ias  Gazseus,  Theophrastus^  p. 
8,  in  Ja,  ToUii  Insignia  Iti- 
p.  197,  and  other  writers  of 

ux  Homil.  X.  in  Pair.  Apostol. 
Dobiu9,  adv.  Gentfs,  lib.  vi.  p. 
aap.  Barthius,  ad  Rutilium 
).  250. 

as,  Hymn.  xi.  de  CoroniSy  p. 
IpitiiLs  Sevorus,  Epist.  i.  p.  364. 
lis,  Thcophrasttts,  p.   173,  ed. 

ilgrimago8  were  then  bo  com- 
ne  Christ  iann  fell  into  absur- 
diculous.  They  joxirncyed  to 
ier  to  see  the  dunghill  on  which 
Fob  sat.  and  to  kiss  the  ground 
90rbed  his  blood ;  as  Chrj'sos- 
\X(Homily  v.  to  th<Antiochians), 
m,  in  his  rhetorical  way,  that 
oi  Job  was  more  yenerable 
ne  of  a  king.     SchJ.I 


*  On  this  subject,  Augustine  deserves 
especially  to  bo  consultec^  de  Octo  Qtuta- 
tionihus  ad  Dulcitium  Liber,  c  xiii.  0pp. 
vi.  128 ;  de  Fide  et  Operibns,  c.  xvi.p.  182  ; 
de  Fide,  Spe,  et  CaHtate,  §  118,  p.  222; 
Exposition  of  Psalm  xxxv.  %  iii.  &c  [The 
well-known  passage  of  Virgil  shows  no  less 
clearly  than  finely,  the  pagan  origin  of  this 
purgatorial  doctrine. 

Quin  et,  supreme  cum  lumine,  vita  reliquit, 
Non  tatnen  omne  malum  miseris,  nee  fun^ 

ditus  otnnes 
Corporea  excedunt  pestcs;  penitusqtte  ne- 

cesse  est 
Mtdta  diu  concreta  modis  inolesccre  miris. 
Ergo   exercentur   pctnis,    veterurnque  ma- 

lorum 
Supplicia  expendunt.    Alia  panduntur  in- 

ones 
Suspensa  ad  ventos;  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 
Infectum  eluitur  scelus,  aut  exuritur  igni  : 
Quisqnr.  suos  patimur  Manes :  cxinde  per 

amplum 
Mittimur  Elysium,  si  pauci  Ufta  arva  ts^ 

nemtis,  £n.  vi  786. 
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§  3.  Tlie  number  of  those  who  devoted  their  talents  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Scriptures,  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  preceding  centuiy, 
when  thorc  was  less  of  controversy  among  Christians ;  and  yet  the 
number  was  not  small.     I  merely  name  such  as  ex{>ounded  only  one 
or  a  few  books  of  Scripture,  namely,  Victor  of  Antioch,  PolychroiUM^ 
PhUo  of  Carpathus,  Isidore  of  Cordova,  Salonius^  and  Andreas  of 
Cassarea,     The  two  most  distinguishetl  interpreters  of  this  century,  and 
wlio  explained  a  great  part  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  not  altogether 
without   success,  were   Theod^trety  bishop  of  Cyrus,  and  Theod'yre  of 
Mopsuestia.     Both  excelled  in  genius  and  learning,  and  would  not 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  preceded  them   without  some 
reason.     The  expositions  of  th(?  former  are  before  the  public  ;*  those 
of  the  latter  lie  concealed  in  the  East,  among  the  Nestorians,  and  are 
worthy,  for  various  reasons,  to  see  the  light.^     Cyril  of  Alexandria 
deserves  a  place  among  the  interpreters ;  but  a  far  more  honouralJe 
one  is  due  to  Tsid*tve  of  Pelusium,  whose  epistles  contain  varioiM 
things  extrem(»ly  useful  for  understanding  and  explaining  the  sacred 
books.^ 

§  4.  ]\rost  of  those  interpreters,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  constantly 
re-echo  ()ri^je)Vs  old  note,  and  hunt  for  abstruse  meanings,  or,  as  the 
Latins  of  those  times  commonly  Hny^mysfciie^j  in  the  plainest  expres- 
sions and  sentences,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  the  force  and  power 
in  the  words  themselves.  Some  of  the  Greeks,  indeed,  and  in  parti- 
cular Theodorct^  la])oured  not  unsuccessfully  in  explaining  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament :  which  we  may  ascribe  to  their  acrpiaintanoe 
with  the  Greek  language,  with  which  they  had  been  familiar  from 
their  infancy.  Eut  upon  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  neither  the  Greeb 
nor  the  Latins  cast  much  light.  Nearly  all  who  attempted  to  explain 
them,  making  no  use  of  their  judgment,  applied  the  whole  either  to 
Christ  and  his  benefits,  or  to  Anii^Christ  and  his  wars  and  desola- 
tions, and  to  the  kindred  subjects. 

§  5.  Hero  and  there  one,  however,  more  sagacious  and  wiser  than 
the  rest,  ventured  to  ])oint  out  a  safer  path.  This  is  evident  fn:»mthe 
Epistles  of  Isidore  of  Pehisiimi,  who  in  various  places  censures,  in  a 
pertinent  manner,  such  as,  disregarding  the  historic  sense,  referred  all 


That  the  Uhfjiriiuj  liifufun  t.f  hv)nm\ 
V'kkcdmss  van  to  fn  burnt  ovt  t»\i  firr,  W- 
oamo  at  length  tin-  pro-vaih'np:  liypothcsis. 
Christians  woro  Scriptural ly  laupht.  2  Tit, 
iii.  10,  to  ixjK'ct  a  final  conflapration,  nnd 
]>ajj:nn  pri'jxi.'  scsMiont?  led  tliem  to  fiive  this 
tljr  8ainr  purifying prop«rties  tliat  had  hoen 
iisiially  pivrn  to  the  Di-liifjre,  only  miieli 
iiinri-  eonij'h'te.  One  ojiinion  Mas.  aceord- 
inply,  tliat  all  mankind  will  have  to  j-nss 
through  the  final  confiapration  to  jndpm-nt, 
and  Mill  PuiliT  mon-  or  k'Si*  indiviihially,  in 
proportion  to  the  dcfrrots  of  inicjuity  wait- 
ing to  1»»' /;?/r/// «/?//.  Ill  time,  the  ililfieid- 
ties  in  the  way  of  thi«>  hy|.^>thr.si<:  di.<plav.-ed 
it  hy  the  general  lu'li.f  of  a  pt-rmanent  pur- 
^aton',  in  which  the  proces-s  oi  hv.rning  out 


worldly  pollution  may  W  constHntly  going 
on.     jS.] 

'  See  Rich.  Simon.  Hi^toire  Crifiqve  ^rt 
Priiicipavx  CoihiUfHtatturtt  (fn  ^or^^ 
Tti't.  eap.  3[xii.  ]».  31+,  ond  Critiqv  rf^'* 
lii^iliothrqiK  Fxilhiast.  dc  M.  du  Pin,  i.  IW 
[cent.  T.  pt.  ii.  e.  ii.  §  H),  p.  338.1 

'  Jos.  Sim.  Assemuii,  Bihlioth,  Oritufi^ 
Ch})/ntt.  Vatimyia,  torn.  iii.  J  ii.  p.  227. 
1V\A\.  Simon,  Critiqvc  de  la  BiUioth.  Efd^ 
:<iit.^t.  ]tnr  M.  dt*  Pin,  t.  i.  IdS.  677.  l*^ 
ernt.  V.  pt.  ii.  e.  ii.  §  10.  p.  339.     Tr.] 

*  Conceminjr  lK>th,  pve  Rit-h.  Simpri 
lliftnirr  dm  PrincijHWX  CmnMrntatfvni' 
h't'i'vrnn  Tfi?f.  0.  xxi.  p.  3(»0,  &c,  [F*^ 
^onle  account  of  Cvril  and  Lndorp.  p*e  KfiA 
V.  pt.  ii.  c.  2,  $  Kl  pp.  837,  339.     Tr] 
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)  narratiye  and  prophetic  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christ ; 
1  yet  he  himself  was  by  no  means  entirely  free  from  the  fault  of 
,  age  —  the  love  and  pursuit  of  allegories.  No  one  went  further  in 
isuring  the  imitators  of  Origen  than  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  He 
i  only  wrote  a  book  concerning  allegory  and  hiaUn^y  a/jainat 
igen^  but  also,  in  his  own  Cormaervtariea  on  the  Prophets  of  the 
1  Testament,  ventured  to  explain  most  of  their  predictions  with 
ierence  to  events  in  ancient  history.*  And  this  his  method  of  ex- 
ining  the  Old  Testament  perhaps  raised  as  much  ill-will  against 
Q,  as  those  other  sentiments  which  brought  on  him  the  charge  of 
reey-  The  example  of  this  excellent  man  was  followed  especially 
the  Nestorians  ;*  nor  have  they  yet  ceased  to  follow  it,  for  they 
aaerve  his  books  with  care,  and  venerate  him  as  a  saint  of  the 
rfaest  order. 

{  6.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  doctrines  of  religion  were  not 
!iibited  with  suflScient  purity  and  simplicity  by  most  persons ;  but 
re  sonaetimes  drawn  out,  with  a  zeal  little  to  be  commended,  beyond 
\  limits  which  divine  revelation  assigns  to  them ;  were  anatomised 
th  too  much  art  and  subtlety ;  and  were  substantiated,  not  so  much 
the  declarations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  by  the  authority  and 
{ical  reasoning^  of  the  ancient  doctors.  I  know  of  no  one  who  em- 
ttoed  a  complete  system  of  Christian  doctrines  in  a  single  work,  unless 
smay  choose  to  say  this  of  Nixxeaa  of  Eoniacia,  in  the  »ix  books  of 
nknjLction  for  Neophytes^  which  he  is  said  to  have  composed.*  But 
has  been  already  observed,  that  various  doctrines  of  religion  were 
boriously  explained,  especially  in  the  controversial  works  against 
6  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Pelagians,  and  Arians. 
§  7.  Of  controversial  writers,  a  great  number  can  be  mentioned : 
id,  indeed,  many  of  this  description  were  required  by  the  many 
ntests  that  existed.  The  worshippers  of  the  pagan  images  and  gods 
ere  vigorously  assailed  by  Theodoret,  in  his  book,  De  curandis 
rweorum  affectionihus^  which  displays  much  genius  and  erudition ; 
f  Oriervtiiis^  in  his  Conimonitm^iuin ;  and  by  Evagrius^  in  his  Die- 
utaUon  between  Zachceus  and  Apollomus.^   To  these  may  be  added 


'  FacnnduB  Hcrraianensis,  de  Tribus 
ifitulis^  lib.  iii.  c  6.  Liberatus,  Brevia- 
M,  c.  XZIT. 

•  Acta  Concilii  Constant inop,  11.  seu 
hmemici  V.  Concilia,  ed.  Harduin,  iii. 
I 

•One  witness,  among  others,  is  Cosmas 
idteopleustes,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  cen- 
ly,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  Nesto- 
m.  For  he  says,  in  his  Jopographia, 
%.  T.  (p.  224,  225,  of  the  Colfectio  nova 
*«m  Crracor,  published  by  Bemh.  Mont- 
aeon),  *  Among  all  the  Psalms  of  David, 
}jJour  refer  to  Christ , '  and  to  confirm 
ii  Mntiment,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  de- 
m  (p.  227),  *  That  the  writers  of  the 
nr  Testament,  when  they  apply  the  pro- 
of the   Old  Testament    to    Jesus 


Christ,  follow  the  words  rather  than  tho 
se7iSi:*  [See  also  Walcli,  Hist.  Kttz.  v.  880. 
TV.] 

*  Gennadius  Massiliens.  de  Scriptorihus 
Ecclesiasi.  cap.  22,  p.  14,  ed.  Fabric.  [The 
work  is  lost ;  but  from  tho  account  of  uen- 
nudius,  it  was  no  System  of  Theology.  Tr. — 
Du  Pin,  in  his  NfW  Eccl.  Hist.  iii.  120,  has 
a  translation  of  the  account  which  Genna- 
dius  gives  of  this  author's  work.  He  is 
described  as  'bishop  of  some  town  in 
Romaniiu'     5.] 

*  For  an  account  of  Oricntius  and  Eva- 
grius,  see  the  HistoireLitteraire  de  la  France, 
ii.  121,  and  252.  [Oricntius,  called  also 
Orontius,  and  Oresius,  is'as  bishop  of  Audi 
in  France,  perhaps  also  of  Tarragona  in 
Spain  [of  liibcrifi.  Catv].     His  Commoni- 
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Philip  of  Side  and  Philoatorgius ;  of  whom  the  former  wrote 
Julian,  and  the  latter  against  Porphyry,^  The  Jews  were  o 
by  Basil  of  Seleueia;'  by  OregerUiiis,  in  his  Diaputoituy 
Uerbanua ;  and  by  Evagrius,  in  his  Diaiogue  between  TAa 
ami  a  Jew.  Against  all  the  heretics,  something  was  attemj 
Voconiua^  an  African ;  by  8ya/fHu8,  in  his  tract  de  Fide ;  I 
Tujuliua  of  Marseilles ;  and,  best  of  all,  by  Theodoret,^  in  his  v 
Fabvdis  Hcereticorum,  Those  who  attacked  only  individual  m 
here  omitted. 

§  8.  Such  of  these  as  contended  against  the  Christian  sei 
followed  the  rules  of  the  ancient  sophists,  and  also  (what  i 
surprising)  the  practice  of  the  Roman  courts,  rather  than  the  ea 
and  instructions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  In  the  Roman 
very  difficult  and  doubtful  points  were  decided  according 
opinions  of  certain  ancient  jurists.  If  these  happened  to  di 
that  opinion  was  preferred  which  was  maintained  by  the  { 
number,  or  by  the  jurists  of  most  learning  and  reputation.^ 
very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  truth,  that  this  usage 
Roman  courts  was  adopted  as  a  rule  in  the  controversies  of  Gh 
on  subjects  of  religion,  and  followed  in  the  deliberations  of  thee 
of  this  century.  For,  by  it,  thai  was  sanctioned  and  r^arded 
firmed,  which  had  been  judged  true  and  certain  by  the  major  ] 
by  the  most  learned  and  distinguished,  of  the  doctors  in  formei 
This  appears  from  nearly  all  the  Acts  of  Councils  now  extant 
other  faults  of  the  theological  disputants  may  be  easily  infem 
what  has  now  been  stated. 

§  9.  This  imitation,  in  religious  controversies,  of  the  practice 
Roman  jurists,  greatly  inflamed  the  wicked  audacity  of  those  i 
not  blush  to  palm  their  own  spurious  productions  on  the  great 
former  times,  and  even  on  Christ  himself  and  his  apostles,  i 
they  might  be  able,  in  the  councils  and  in  their  books,  to 
names  against  names,  and  authorities  against  authorities.     Thi 
Christian  church  was,  in  this  century,  overwhelmed  with  the 
graceful  fictions.     And  this,  it  is  said,  occasioned  the  Roman 
GelasiuSy  to  assemble  at  Rome  a  convention  of  bishops,  from 
Latin  world,  and  after  examining  the  books  which  were  ptol 
the  works  of  persons  of  the  highest  authority,  to  draw  up  thai 
decree,  by  which  so  many  apocrypJujU  books  are  completely  i 
of  reputation.     That  something  of  this  kind  was  actually  doi 


toriumy  which  is  written  in  heroic  verso, 
was  published,  book  I.  by  Martin  Delrio, 
Antwerp.  1600,  and  book  II.  by  Edm.  Mar- 
tono,  in  nis  Nova  Collect io  Operum  Ecclesiast. 
Vet.  Paris,  1700.  This  Evagriusis  not  the 
noted  Evagrius  Scholasticus  of  the  sixth 
century,  but  was  a  French  priest,  and  a 
disciple  of  St  Martin.  lus  Altercatio 
Simonis  Judtei  et  Theophili  Christiani  is 
found  in  Marteno's  Anccdota;  and  his 
ConstdtathneSf  seu  Dclilterationes  ZewhtBi 
Christiani  et  Apollonii  Philosophic  is  in  the 


Spicilegium  of  D'Acheiy,  torn.  z. 

'  [Neither  of  the  works  htm  i 
is  extant.     TV.] 

'  [For  some  aeconnt  of  this  Bh 
his  writings,  see  note  to  the  lafll 
Zr.] 

'  ^An  aeoount  of  Theodotet^A 
writings,  is  given  in  note  to  the  bil 
2V.] 

*  See  Codex  Tkeodorianus^  lib. 
de  Responsis  PrudaUum,  p.  82,  ed 
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be  denied ;  but  men  of  superior  learning  maintain,  that  this 
1  decree  of  Gelaaiv^  is  of  no  better  authority  than  those 
ich  it  condemns ;  that  is^  they  believe  it  not  the  production 
U8j  but  of  some  one  who  abused  his  name.' 
I^mong  those  who  treated  on  the  subject  of  morals,  EtLcheHua, 

and  Nihia,  stand  conspicuous.  The  epistle  of  Eucherius 
\  on  Contempt  of  the  world  and  secular  philosophyy  will 
nd  itself  to  every  good  man,  both  from  style  and  matter. 
b  pieces  of  Mark,  t£e  hermit,  breathe  a  spirit  of  piety ;  but 
Jease,  either  by  choice  of  subjects,  or  arrangement,  or,  in 

weight  of  reasoning.  Faatidiua  composed  various  tracts 
ig  moral  duties  and  virtues,  which  are  all  lost.^  The  produc- 
his  department  of  Diadochua^  Proapevy  and  Severianua,  are 
ig,  with  a  few  exceptions,  for  the  truth  and  terseness  of  the 
;  but  will  afford  little  satisfaction  to  one  fond  of  solid  argu- 
1  and  well-digested  domposition.  Indeed,  it  was  a  fault 
to  nearly  all  the  moral  writers  of  those  times,  that  they  had 
if  a  regular  distribution  of  their  subject  into  parts,  or  of 
;  back  to  its  first  principles. 

rhis  fault  might  indeed  be  put  up  with,  and  be  ascribed  to 
csity  of  the  times,  by  the  more  candid ;  but  we  see  other 
lone  to  the  cause  of  piety  by  inconsiderate  men.  In  the 
B,  the  mystics,  as  they  are  called,  who  pretended  to  be  more 
ban  other  Christians,  drew  many  everywhere  among  the 
I  thoughtless,  especially  in  the  eastern  provinces,  who  were 
)y  the  appearance  of  their  extraordinary  and  self-denying 
become  of  their  party.  And  it  is  incredible  what  rigorous 
re  laws  they  imposed  on  themselves,  in  order  to  appease  God, 
^er  the  celestial  spirit  from  the  body's  bondage.  To  live 
ild  beasts, — nay,  in  the  manner  of  these  beasts;  to  roam 
e  madmen,  in  desert  places,  and  without  garments ;  to  feed 
idated  bodies  with  hay  and  grass ;  to  shun  the  converse  and 
sight  of  men  ;  to  stand  motionless  in  certain  places,  for  many 
posed  to  the  weather;  to  shut  themselves  up  in  confined 
ill  life  ended; — this  was  accounted  piety,  this  the  true 
tf  eliciting  the  [spark  of]  Deity  from  the  secret  recesses  of 
^  The  greater  part  of  these  people  were  influenced,  not  so 
'  arguments  and  assignable  reasons,  as  by  either  a  natural 


jBon,  Vindicia  Ignatiaruf^  pt.  L 
89,  &c  Wm.  Caye,  Historia 
iptor.  EccUsiast.  p.  260.  Urb. 
Mils,  Praf.  ad  Enchiridion  Scxtif 
ithers.  [This  decree  is  ascribed, 
the  MSS.,  to  Gelatins  I. ;  but 
»  Damasus,  and  by  others  to 
It  is  not  quot<*d  by  any  writer 
dnth  century.  It  mentions  some 
1  were  not  in  being  in  the  age  of 
ad  it  contains  some  sentiments 
lents  which  sayour  of  a  later 
ly  be  found  in,  perhaps,  all  the 


larger  collections  of  Councils ;  in  Binnius, 
vol.  ii.,  in  Labb^,  voL  iv.,  in  Harduin,  vol. 
ii.,  in  Mansi,  Suppf^m.  voL  i.,  also  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  Decrct  Gratian. 
pt.  1.    Distinct,  xv.  cap.  iii.     Tr.] 

*  [Excrpt  his  tract  On  a  Christian  Life 
and  Widowhood f  addressed  to  a  pious  widow, 
which  is  preserved  among  the  works  of 
AuffiCJiiine,  t.  ix.    7>.] 

■  See  Moschus,  Praium  Spirituale :  Pal- 
la^vis,  Historia  Lausiaca;  Sulpitius  Severus, 
Dial,  i  and  others. 
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propensity  to  melancholy  and  austerity^  or  by  the  exam] 
opinions  of  others.  For  there  are  diseases  of  the  mind,  sa  in 
the  body,  which  spread  like  a  pestilence.  Yet  there  were  soi 
gave  systematic  precepts  for  this  austere  mode  of  living;  for  i 
among  the  Latins,  Jidianus  Pomerivs^  in  his  three  books 
contemplativa;  and,  among  the  Syrians,  many  whose  nam 
needless  to  mention. 

§  12.  Among  these  examples  of  religious  fatuity,  none  s 
greater  veneration  and  applause  than  those  who  were  called 
^ainta  {Sancti  Colurtinarea),  or  in  Greek,  Stylit<e;  persoi 
singular  spirit  and  genius,  who  stood  motionless  on  the  tops 
columns,  during  many  years,  even  to  the  end,  in  fact,  of  life 
great  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  multitude.    This  scheme  ori 
in  the  present  century  with  Simeoii  of  Sysan,  a  Syrian ;  at 
shepherd,  then  a  monk ;  who,  in  order  to  be  nearer  heavei 
thirty-seven  years  in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner,  on  the 
five  diiferent  pillars,  of  six,  twelve,  twenty-two,  thirty-six,  an 
cubits  elevation ;  and  in  this  way  procured  for  himself  immeni 
and  veneration.*     His  example  was  afterwards  followed,  thou 


'  Sco  the  Acta  Sanctor.  January,  t.  i. 
261,  &c.  whore  is  expressly  stated  (p.  277) 
the  very  reason  I  hare  mentioned  for  his 
living  in  this  manner.  Theodoret  also  in- 
dicates the  same  by  saying,  that  Simeon 
deHired  gradually  to  increase  the  altitude  of 
his  pillar,  that  he  might  get  nearer  to 
heaven.  Tillemont,  Mhnoirts,  ^c.  xv.  347, 
C(L  Paris.  The  Acta  S,  Siineonis  St^litm 
are  most  fully  related  in  Steph.  Euod. 
Assemnn's  Acta  Martyrum  Oriental,  et 
Occidental  ii,  227,  Rome,  1748,  fol.  [Thifl 
Simeon,  we  are  told,  was  bom  at  Sysan  in 
Syria,  about  390.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
while  tending  his  £either*s  sheep,  he  heard 
a  public  exposition  of  Luke  vi.  21,  25 
('Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now,  &c.  But 
woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  &c.'),  which 
determined  him  to  become  a  monk.  Having 
therefore  passed  a  novitiate  of  two  years, 
he  removed  to  a  monastery  near  Antioch, 
where  he  lived  t<?n  years.  Here  his  absti- 
nence and  his  voluntary  mortifications 
were  so  excessive,  as  to  draw  on  him  cen- 
sure from  the  other  monks.  He  once 
swathed  himself,  from  his  loins  to  his  neck, 
with  a  ri^d  waUjjope  of  palm  during  ten 
<hiys,  wmch  oaufted  his  whole  body  to 
fester  and  discharge  blood.  Being  expelled 
the  monastery  for  such  austerities,  he  re- 
tired to  the  adjacent  moimtain,  and  let  him- 
self down  into  a  dry  cave.  After  five  days, 
the  repenting  monks  sought  him  out,  drew 
him  forth  from  tlie  cavern,  and  restored 
liim  to  their  fellowship.  But  not  long  after, 
he  retired  to  a  little  cell,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  near  Antioch,  and  there  immured 
himself  three  years.    During   this  period, 


having  caused  his  den  to  be  stoppe 
earth,  he  remained  buried  for  ft 
without  eating  or  drinking ;  and  \ 
interred,    was    found    nearly    d 

E leased  was  he  with  this  cxpnia 
e  afterwards  kept  such  a  fast  an: 
long  as  he  lived.  He  next  remoi 
top  of  the  mountain ;  where  he  cha 
self  to  a  rock  for  several  yeara. 
had  now  become  very  great :  and 
admirinff  visitors,  of  all  ranks  and  e 
thronged  around  him.  He  instiiK 
healed  their  diseases,  and  oonvertec 
pagans,  and  Jews,  in  great  nmnl 
commoded  by  the  pn^ssure  of  tl 
he  erected  a  pillar  on  which  hemig 
elevated,  at  first,  six  cubits;  Uk 
twenty-two,  thirty-six;  and,  at  1 
cubits.  The  top  of  the  pillar  ' 
feet  in  diameter,  and  sarroniidf 
balustrade.  Here  he  stood,  daj  i 
and  in  all  weathers.  Through  1 
and  till  nine  A.X.,  he  was  cod 
prayer,  often  spreading  forth  his  1 
bowing  so  low  that  his  foreheac 
his  toes.  A  bystander  once  attc 
count  the  number  of  these  sucoei 
trations,  and  he  counted  till  Xhtj 
to  1244.  At  nine  o'dock  A.K.  he 
address  the  admiring  crowd  bdd 
and  answer  their  questions,  to  i 
sages  and  write  letters,  &c.;  fix 
concern  in  tiie  welfiire  of  all  the 
and  corresponded  with  bishopa 
with  emperon.    Towarda  evenu 

Knded  his  intercourse  with  this  i 
took  himself  again  to  oonTeiw 
till  the  following  daj.    He  gea 
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3d,  by  many  persons  in  Syria  and  Palestine ;  either  from  igno- 
rf  true  religion,  or  from  love  of  fame,  even  down  to  the  twelfth 
y,  when  this  stupid  form  of  religion  was  entiiely  abolished.* 
Atins  had  wisdom  enough  to  keep  them  from  copying  the  Syrians 
rientals  in  this  matter.  When,  accordingly,  one  Wulfilaicus 
himself  such  a  pillar  in  the  Grerman  territory  of  Treves,  and 
I  to  live  upon  it  in  the  manner  of  Siraeon,  the  neighbouring 
e  pulled  it  down,  and  forbade  the  man  to  pursue  his  object.' 
L  Those  who  undertook  to  instruct  the  less  advanced  in  Chris- 
nowledge,  were  at  more  pains  to  inculcate  and  recommend  the 
al  signs  of  religion  and  exercises  of  the  body,  than  to  promote 
sal  holiness  which  has  its  seat  in  the  soul.  Many,  accordingly, 
Lt  beyond  all  bounds,  that  they  required  an  extreme  of  austere 
p  little  short  of  the  ill-advised  piety  of  the  mystics.  According 
!  sentiments  of  Salvian  and  others,  no  one  can  become  truly 
erfectly  holy,  unless  he  abandons  altogether  his  property  and 
rs,  contemns  matrimony,  banishes  all  hilarity  from  his  mind, 
ibjects  his  body  to  a  variety  of  mortifications  and  inconve- 
&  As  there  were  few  who  could  bear  the  severity  of  these  ixiles, 
neration  for  men,  either  void  of  reason,  or  fanatical  and  piously 
i,  whose  temperament  was  fit  for  these  habits,  increased  wonder- 
and  saints  sprang  up  like  mushrooms. 

L  A  few,  indeed,  were  bold  enough  to  cut  up  growing  super- 
.  by  the  roots,  and  to  call  men  away  from  a  vain  and  fictitious 
to  God's  genuine  service.  But  these  were  soon  bidden  to  hold 
3eace,  by  others  who  were  more  numerous,  in  higher  reputation, 
possessed  of  greater  influence.'  An  example  we  have  in 
intius,  a  presbyter  of  Gallic  extraction,  but  resident  in  Spain, 
ned  and  eloquent  man.  After  a  journey  to  Palestine  and 
.,  returning  home  near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  he  gave. 


9  a  week ;  never  slept ;  wore  a  long 
in  robe,  and  a  cap  of  the  same. 
kid  was  TeiT  long,  and  his  frame 
ly  emaciated.  In  this  manner  he 
rted  to  have  spent  thirty-seven 
and  at  last,  in  his  sixty-ninth 
»  have    expired    imobser\*ed,  in    a 

attitude,  in  which  no  one  ventured 
rb  him,  till  after  three  days ;  when 

his  disciple  and  biographer,  mount- 
pillar,  found  that  his  spirit  was  de- 
lad  his  holy  body  was  emitting  a 
ol  odour.  His  remains  wore  borne, 
.  pomp,  to  Antioch,  in  onler  to  be 
puid  of  that  unwalled  town ;  and 
able  miracles  were  performed  at  his 

His  pillar  also  was  so  veneratM, 
ras  literally  enclosed  with  chapels 
laiteries  for  some  ages.  Simeon 
iferse  from  women,  that  he  never 

one  to  come  within  the  sacred 
I  of  his  pillar.  £ven  his  own 
debarml  this  privilege,  till  after 


her  deathf  when  her  corpse  was  brought  to 
him ;  and  he  now  restored  her  to  life,  for  a 
short  time,  that  she  might  see  him  and  con- 
verse with  him  a  little,  before  she  ascended 
to  heaven. — Such  is  the  story  gravely  told  us 
by  the  greatest  writers  of  tnat  age;  and  as 
gravely  repeat4»d,  in  modem  times,  by 
Koman  Catholic  historians.  Tr. — Pagan 
India  still  supplies  gloomy  fanatics  resem- 
bling Simeon,  and  admirers  like  hisconti'm- 
poraries ;  a  plain  proof  that  his  austerities 
M'ere  a  graft  from  gentilism.  the  great  reli- 
grious  evU  of  his  day,  and  stiU  at  work  upon 
the  Christian  church.     8.'\ 

*  See  Urb.  Godofr.  Siber,  I>is8,  de  Sanctis 
Columnaribus^  Lips.  4to,  and  CaroL  Miyell, 
Diss,  de  Stif  litis ;  m  Assoman's  Acta  Martyr. 
Orient,  et  Occident,  ii.  246,  where  there  is  a 
copper-plate  of  Simeon's  pillar. 

*  Gr(»gor.  Turonens.  Histona  Francor. 
lib.  viii.  c.  xv.  p.  387,  &c 

^  ■  Augustine  himself  complains  of  this  in 
his  noted  Epistle  cxiz.  ad  Januarium, 
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in  several  tracts,  lessons  and  admonitions  contrary  to  the  opinions  and 
Labits  of  his  age.     Among  other  things,  he  denied  that  the  tombs 
and  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  were  worthy  of  any  religious  worship; 
and,  therefore,  lie  censured  pilgrimages  undertaken  to  places  accounted 
8acred :  he  ridiculed  the  miracles  which  were  said  to  take  place  in  the 
temples  consecrated  to  the  martyrs ;  and  condemned  the  practice  of 
keeping  vigils  in  them :  he  said  that  the  custom  of  burning  mix 
candles  in  the  day  time,  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  was  impru- 
dently borrowed  by  Christians  from  the  ancient  superstition  of  the 
pagans :  he  maintained  that  prayers  addressed  to  departed  saints  were 
fruitless  :  he  treated  with  contempt  the  [prevailing]  fasts,  theceUbacj 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  monastic  life :  and  he  maintained  that  such  as 
distributed  all  their  goods  among  the  poor,  in  order  to  live  in  volun- 
tary poverty,  and  such  as  sent  portions  of  their  property  to  Jerusalem, 
(lid  nothing  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God.     These  sentiments  were 
not  offensive  to  several  of  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  bishops.     But  the 
most  renowned  monk  of  that  age,  Jeronie,  attacked  this  bold  religiooB 
reformer  ydth  so  much  acrimony,  that  he  readily  saw  he  must  be 
silent,  if  he  would  regard  his  life  and  safety.     This  effort,  therefore^ 
to  check  the  reigning  superstition,  was  crushed  in  its  commencement' 
The  good  man's  name  still  remains  in  the  lists  of  Iiei^etica,  which  are 
recognised  by  those  who  follow  not  their  own  judgment,  and  that  of 
Holy  Scripture,  but  that  of  antiquity. 

§  15.  The  contests,  moved  in  Egypt  near  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century,  respecting  OrigeUy  were  in  this  century  prosecuted  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  with  little  of  either  prudence  or  decency. 
The  monks  of  Nitria,  who  were  banished  from  Egypt,  on  account  of 
Orifjen,  took  refuge  at  Constantinople,  and  were  treated  by  John 
ChrysosU/ni,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  with  candour  and  kindness.  As 
soon  as  this  was  known  by  Tfteophilus  of  Alexandria,  he  began  to  plot 
against  Ch^sostuvi ;  and,  sending  the  renowned  Epiphanitis  with 
several  other  bishops  to  Constantinople,  he  endeavoured  to  deprive 
that  most  eloquent  prelate  of  his  office.  The  time  was  a  favour- 
able one  for  his  purpose ;  for  Chryaost/mi,  by  the  strictness  of  his 
discipline,  and  by  the  severity  with  which  he  lashed  the  vices  of  the 
times,  and  particularly  those  of  some  ladies  of  the  court,  had  incurred 
the  most  violent  resentment  of  many,  and  especially  of  EudoxiOj  the 
wife  of  Arcadiua  the  emperor.  Emloxiu,  therefore,  inflamed  by  ftrji 


*  Potop  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Historique, 
article  Viffif^ntius.  Joan  Barbeyrac,  dip  /-a 
Morale  dfs  Peres^  p.  262.  Gerh.  Joh.  Vos- 
sius,  Th'ses  Hiatorico-theologicte^  p.  170. 
Hist.  Litt.  de  In  France,  ii.  67,  &c  [That 
Vi^lantius  was  an  honest  and  correct  theo- 
logian, and  that  his  name  ought  to  bo 
erased  from  the  list  of  hrretica^  appears 
liiglilj  prolmble,  from  a  candid  examination 
of  the  wholo  subject.  8i»e  Wuleh,  Hist. 
Kct:.  iii.  673—704 ;  and  VogeVs  Disputa- 
tinn  ftefort  Dr.  Waich,  Gottingen,  1766,  de 
VigUantio  Hardico  Orthodoxo,     Tr, — As  a 


strong,  though  tacit  proof  of  the  pptfmSa% 
ruge  for  celibacy,  Vigilantius  said,  tfait  tin 
bishops,  hopeless  otherwise  of  contiiM(^ 
would  ordain  none  but  manied  men  d«- 
(Cent.  Magd.    cent  it.  eoL  eOS.) 


cons. 


None  of  his  writings  are  eztan^— «  &to 
which  they  could  hardly  escape  from  the  ^ 
tablished  and  increasing  popularity  of  As 
principles  and  practices  that  they  e^M**^ 
Enough,  howeyer,  of  them  is  known,  tf 
hhow  that  paganism  did  not  gain  &■ 
footing  in  the  church  of  Christ  without  ^ 
mark  or  opposition.     &] 


CBAP.  itJ  bites  and   CEBEMONIES.  3£9 


Theophilua  and  the  Egyptian  bishops  to  come  to  Constanti- 
aople,  assemble  a  coundl,  and  inquire  into  the  religion,  morals,  and 
official  conduct  of  Chryaostom,  This  council,  which  was  held  in  the 
suburb  of  Chalcedon  in  the  year  403,  and  had  Theophilus  for  its 
pieaident^  declared  Chrysostom  unworthy  of  the  episcopal  office, 
among  other  causes,  on  account  of  his  too  great  attachment  to  Oi^en 
and  the  followers  of  Origen ;  and  accordingly  decreed  his  banishment. 
Hie  people  of  Constantinople,  who  were  exceedingly  attached  to  their 
bishop^  became  tumultuous,  and  impeded  the  execution  of  this  unjust 
mitenoe.  But  the  tumult  subsiding,  the  same  judges,  the  next  year, 
kJL  404,  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  enmity  and  that  of  EiidA)xiay 
WDCwed  their  sentence  under  another  pretext ;  and  Clu^yaostom  sur- 
midering  himself  to  his  enemies,  went  into  banishment  at  Cucu»ii8,  a 
dty  of  Cilicia,  where  he  died  three  years  after.*  His  departure  was 
ioUowed  by  a  great  insurrection  of  the  Johannists  (for  so  bis  partistms 
were  called),  which  the  edicts  of  Honorius  with  difficulty  suppressed.* 
Tliat  the  proceedings  against  Chi^aostom  were  most  unjust,  no  one 
doubts ;  yet  he  had  been  wrong  in  this,  that  he  determined  to  avail 
Umself  of  the  elevation  decreed  to  the  bishops  of  his  see  by  the 
aooncil  of  Constantinople,  and  to  assume  the  prerogatives  of  a  judge 
k  the  contest  between  Theophilus  and  the  monks,  which  greatly 
enqperated  the  Alexandrian  prelate.  The  monks  of  Nitria  having 
kit  their  patron,  sought  a  reconciliation  with  Theophilus ;  but  the 
(kigeniat  party  still  continued  to  flourish  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the 
Boghbouring  coimtries,  and  made  Jerusalem  the  home,  as  it  were, 
omI  centre  of  the  sect.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTOBT  OF  CEBEMONIES  AND   RITES. 

I  1.  Ritcfl  greatly  aogmented — §  2.  General  deflcription  of  them — §  3.  LoTe-feasts. 

Penitence. 

I  !•  To  recount  all  the  regulations  made  in  this  century  respecting 
tlie  mode  of  worship,  and  religious  rites  and  institutions,  would 
ttquire  a  volume  of  considerable  size.  The  curious  in  these  matters 
anut  examine  the  acts  of  councils,  and  the  works  left  us  by  writers  of 
JMfe  than  ordinary  celebrity.    Among  these  there  were,  however,  some 

'See  the  authors  referred  to  in  the  preced-  •  See  his  three  Laws,  with  the  notes  of 

^eentniy;  to  whom  add  the  writers  on  the  Godf^&oi,  in  the  Codex  TheodosianuSj  tL  83, 

lot  of  Chrj^soetom,  viz.  Tillomont,  Herman t,  113,  &c. 

^cHhen;  and  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  His'  "See    Cyrilli     Vita   Sahtgy   in    Cotelier, 

fcrtfw  et   Crit.  i.  79,  80.      [See  also  note,  Monumnita  Ecvhs.    Grac€t,  ii.   274.     Jos. 

ir.  pt*  ii.  c.  2,  §  9,  and  Socrates,  H.  E.  Sim.  Asseman,  liiblioih.  Oriental,  Vaticana, 


^  •—IS.  Soromcn,  K  E,  \m,  13—22.  Jr.]     ii.  31,  &c. 
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who  could  not  be  so  corrupted  by  the  bad  examples  of  their  a( 
be  kept  from  ingenuously  acknowledging  that  true  piety  in  t 
was  oppressed  by  that  enormous  load  of  ceremonies.  This  ev: 
nated,  in  part,  from  the  degeneracy  and  indolence  of  the  tead 
part,  from  the  calamities  of  the  times,  which  were  unfavoui 
mental  cultivation ;  and  in  part,  from  the  innate  depravity  < 
which  disposes  him  more  readily  to  o£fer  to  God  the  service 
limbs  and  his  eyes,  than  of  his  heart. 

§  2.  Public  worship  assumed  everywhere,  more  and  more, 
calculated  for  show  and  for  the  gratification  of  the  eye. 
ornaments  were  added  to  the  sacerdotal  garments,  to  incre 
people's  reverence  for  the  sacred  order.  The  new  kinds  of 
prayers,  and  supplications,  could  not  easily  be  enumerated.  L 
particularly,  were  instituted  the  Rogations,  or  supplications, 
precede  the  festal  day  of  ChriaVs  ascension.*  In  some  places 
appointed  that  the  praises  of  God  should  be  sung  perpetually  c 
night,  the  singers  succeeding  each  other  without  interruption; 
the  Supreme  Being  took  pleasure  in  clamour  and  noise,  and 
flatteries  of  men.  The  magnificence  of  the  temples  had  no  b 
Splendid  images  were  placed  in  them ;  among  which,  after  the 
rian  contests,  a  figure  of  St.  Mary  holding  the  infant  in  hei 
occupied  the  most  conspicuous  position.  Altars,  and  coffers  ii 
relics  were  kept,  made  of  solid  silver,  if  possible,  were  proci 
all  directions.  P>om  this  may  easily  be  conjectured  what  mui 
been  the  costliness  of  the  other  sacred  furniture. 

§  3.  On  the  contrary,  the  Agapce,  or  Love-feasts,  were  abc 
because,  as  the  ancient  piety  was  daily  more  upon  the  decrear 
gave  to  many  persons  occasions  for  sin.^    Among  the  Latins,  oi 


*  See  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Epist.  lib.  v. 
ep.  16 ;  and  lib.  vi.  ep.  1.  Mart^'ne,  The- 
saurus  AnecdoUtr.  v.  47.  [The  three  days 
immediately  prect'ding  Ascension-diiy,  it  is 
Buid,  were  first  ob8er\'<*d  as  days  of  public 
fasting,  with  solemn  processions  and  suppli- 
cations,  by  order  of  Claudius  Mamertus^ 
bishop  of  Vienne,  in  a  time  of  great  public 
calamity.  Whether  this  was  in  462,  or  463, 
OP  474,  writers  ape  not  agreed  But  the 
thing  met  approbation,  was  imitated,  and 
repeated,  till  at  length  it  became  a  law  in 
the  Latin  church,  that  these  days  should  be 
BO  observed,  to  st^cure  a  blessing  on  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  temporal  inte- 
rests of  men.  The  three  days  were  called 
Bffffation  Days,  and  the  week,  Bi>gation 
Week,  and  the  Sunday  preceding,  R<>gation 
Sunday,  from  the  Rogations  or  Litanies 
chanted  in  the  processions  of  these  days.  TV.] 

•  Gervais,  Uistvire  de  Sugrr,  i.  23.  [This 
custom  probably  originati>d  in  the  East. 
There,  in  the  be^nning  of  the  fiitti  century, 
one  Alexander  established,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  OennadiuH,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Order  of  AcatmeUit  (cUcoi^iifroc), 


or  the  Slffplfss;  who  so  reguh 
worship,  that  it  whs  nerer  intenr 
day  or  by  night ;  one  class  of  tbc 
succeeding  another  continually.  T 
obtained  afterwards  the  name  of 
from  a  rich  Roman  counsellor  of 
of  Stttdius,  who  went  to  CoDfla 
and  erected  a  cloister  appropiiatd 
Order.     Sckl,] 

'  See  an  exanmle  in  Zar'huTfM 
lene,  de  Opificio  Mundi,  p.  16d,  1( 

<  [The  abolition  of  the  love-fi 
in  part,  effected  in  the  fourth 
The  council  of  Laodicea  [cir.  86 
28.  first  ordained,  that  they  should 
be  held  in  the  churches.  A  simi] 
was  passed,  in  397,  hj  the  third 
Carthage,  canon  20  [301.  Yet  d 
was  too  firmly  established  to  be 
rooted  out  bence  we  find,  tin 
times  of  Augustine^  loTe-feasta  ^ 
kept  in  the  churches.  (Angiutii 
Faust  urn,  L  xz.  c.  20,  21.  Qm^ 
c  2,  and  Epist.  hdr.)  Yet  he  tba 
us,  that  all  kinds  of  feasting  had 
eluded  from  the  church    by  Ami 
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of  the  graver  kind,  who  had  before  to  confess  their  fault  in  public, 
were  relieved  from  this  unpleasant  duty;  for  Leo  the  Great  gave 
them  liberty  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  their  crimes  privately 
to  a  priest  selected  for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  was  broken  up  the 
ancient  discipline,  that  sole  barrier  of  chastity  and  modesty,  and 
priests,  greatly  to  their  interest,  sate  in  judgment  on  the  actions  of 
mankind.^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY   OF   HELIGIOUS   SCHISMS   AND   HERESIES. 

jl,  2,  3.  Old  heresies  remaining.  The  Donatists  —  §4.  State  of  the  Arians — §5. 
Origin  of  the  Nestorian  sect — %  6,  7.  The  occasion  of  it — §  8.  The  council  of  Ephesus 
— S  ^-  Opinion  respecting  this  controversy — §  10.  I*rogres8  of  Nestorianism  after  this 
ocmncil — §  11,  12.  Its  propagator,  Barsumas — §  13.  Eutychian  sect — §  14.  The  council 
caUed  Conventus  Latronum — §  15.  Council  of  Chalcedon — §  16.  Subsequent  contests 
— {  17.  In  Syria  and  Armenia — §  18.  Troubles  occasioned  by  Peter  the  fuller. 
Theopaschites  —  §  19.  The  Henoticon  of  Zeno  —  §  20.  produces  new  contests 
among  the  Eutychians — §  21.  among  the  defenders  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon — §  22. 
The  doctrines  of  Eutyches  and  the  Monophysites — §  23.  The  Pelagian  controversy — 
{  24.  Its  progress— §  25.  The  Predestinarians— §  26.  The  Semi-Pelagians  —  §  27. 
Various  controversies  concerning  grace. 

§  1.  Some  of  the  older  sects,  having  gained  new  strength,  became 
bold  enough  to  disturb  the   church.    I   will   pass   in   silence  those 

the  Gallic  churches^  love-feasts  were   pro-  write  down  these  voluntarj*  disclosnres ;  and 

Inhited  by  the  council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  541 ;  if  the  persons  were  directed  to  do  penance, 

md  as  here  and  there  some  relics  of  them  their  couft-ssions  were  also  read  in  public, 

•ppfared  in  the  seventh  century,  the  coun-  It  wds  to  correct  this  jjiiMic  di>icloeniro  of 

al  in  Trullo  [a.d.  692,  can.  74]  was  in-  voluntary  confessions,  that  Leo  I.  in  460, 

^oecd  to  confirm  the  canon  of  the  Lao<li-  wrote  tlic  Epif<tlo  to  th<.  bishops  of  Cam- 


eonncil,  by   annexing  the  penalty  of  pania,  Picfuum,  and    Samnium,  to    which 
oeommunication.     Schl.'\  MoHheim  refers.     See  his  works,  Epist  130, 
*  [That   the   strictness    of    the   ancient  or  in    some   editions,  ep.  80.     It  is    cited 
difflpline  was   greatly  relaxed,  admits    no  also  in    Baronius,  AnJiahs,  ann,  459,  sub 
qwBtion.     But   that    all  public  testimony  finnn.     The  follo^ting  is  a  litend  transla- 
i^umst  particular  offenders,  all  public  p<'-  tion.      'We   also   dwide,  that  it  is   every 
BAsoes,  and  public  censures,  were  commutitl  way  proper  to  rescind  the  practice,  so  con- 
fer priwte  confession   before   priests,  and  tniry  to  the  apostolic    rule,  which  I  learn 
in  private  penances  (as  Mosheim  seems  to  has    been    lately  followed    by    some.     Let 
iBtunate),  is  contrary  to  the  voice  of  history,  not  written  statements  concerning  the  na- 
AHpHbUc  offenders,  and  all  such  as  were  ture  of  tlie  iKirticular  sins,  l>e  any  longer 
^"wirf  goilty  of  gross    crimes,  were  still  rehearsed    in  public ;  since   it  is  sufficient 
nhle  to  public  censures.     But  the  ancient  to  disclose  tht>  accusations  of  the  conscience 
pnetice    of    voluntary    confession,    before  to   the    priests,    by    a    private    confession, 
the  church,  of  private  offences  and   sci-rtt  For  although  that  abundance  of  faith  may 
•ins,  had  for  some  time  gone  into  desuetud*'.  seem  commendable,  which,  from  reverence 
Iitftead    of   such     confessions   before    the  of  God,  does  not  hesitate  to  take   shame 
dmrch,  in    most  places  of    both  the   East  before  men,  yet,  as  the  sins  of  all  are  not  of 
ind  the  West,  these  voluntary  confessions  such  a  nature  that  the  penitents  have  no 
were  made   only  to  a   priest,  in    private ;  fear  to  publish  them,  let  this    censiirablo 
■nd   he    directed    the    persons   to   such   a  practice  ho  abolished ;  lest  many  should  bo 
eourse   as   he   deemed   proper.      In    some  kept  back  from  doing  penance,  because  they 
ehorchi-s,   however,  in   Campania   and  the  are  either  ashamed  or  afraid  to  disclose  their 
Ticinity,  the  practice  was  for  tlie  priests  to  deeds  before  their  enemies,  by  whom  they 
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inauspicions  names  of  former  days,  the  NovatianSf  Mardoni 
ManichceaiiSy  notwithstanding  that  a  numerous  progeny  c 
appeared  in  many  places,  and  will  confine  my  remarks  to  th* 
pests  of  the  preceding  century,  the  Donatiata  and  the  AriaTia 

The  Donatiata  had  hitherto  enjoyed  tolerable  prosperity.  I 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  catholic  bishops  of 
led  on  principally  by  St.  Augustine,  of  Hippo,  put  forth  a 
energies  to  crush  and  destroy  this  sect;  which  was  not  on 
troublesome  to  the  church,  but  also,  through  the  Circn'mcdlUm 
were  its  soldiers,  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth.  Therefore 
year  404,  the  council  of  Carthage  sent  deputies  to  the  € 
Honm^iua^  petitioning  that  the  imperial  laws  against  heretio 
l>e  so  extended  as  to  embrace  explicitly  the  Donatists,  who 
that  they  were  Iteretica ;  and  likewise,  that  the  fury  of  tl 
cumcellionea  might  be  restrained.'  The  emperor,  according 
imposed  a  fine  upon  all  Donatiata  who  would  not  return  to  the  < 
their  bishops  and  teachers  he  made  liable  to  banishment.* 
following  year,  additional  and  more  severe  laws,  usually  called 
of  Unity, ^  were  enacted  against  all  Donatists.  And  as  the  mag 
were,  perhaps,  somewhat  remiss  in  executing  these  laws,  a  oo 
Carthage,  in  the  year  407,  by  means  of  another  deputation 
emperor,  both  requested  and  obtained  special  executors  of  these 
of  Unity.^ 

§  2.  The  weakened  party  recovered  strength  and  courage 
year  408,  when  Stilicho  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ham 
and  still  more,  in  the  year  409,  when  Honoriua  issued  a  law  1 
one  should  be  compelled  in  matters  of  religion.^  But  a  coun( 
vened  at  Carthage,  in  the  year  410,  again  sent  a  deputation 
emperor,  and  obtained  a  repeal  of  this  law  ;^  and  likewise  the  a] 

may  be    troubled  with    processes  of  law.  banished,  and  the  laity  to  be  fln 

Fur  that  confession  is   sufficient  which  is  character  of  this  law  may  be  Imx 

made  first  to  God,  and   then  also  to   the  Augustine,  F^t.  185,  %  25,  ^c.  ai 

priest,  whose   business  it   is  to  pray  over  88,  §  7.     The  law  itseu  is  proba 

the  sins  of  the  penitents.    For  then  more  The  edict  which  was  issued  after  tbi 

persons  can  be  induced  to  do  penance,  if  of  the  council,  is  in  the  Codex  71 

the  [private]  consciousness  of  the  confessing  Hartt,  L  38.     &^A/.] 

person  is  not  published  in  the  ears  of  the  '  [These  Edicts  of  Untfbrmi^ 

people.' — See    also  Bower's  Lives  of  the  tionMiniheCodexI%eodos.'L2f£i 

Topes,  Leo  L  ii.  124,  &c.    TV.]  and  in  the  Decree  of  the  CouncO 

*  [The  documents  of  this  transaction  may  thage,   a.  d.   407,  in  Cod.  EccUm. 

be  found  in  Mansi,  CoUectio  Conciliorum  can.  99,  and  by  Du  Pin,  p.  220. 

Ampliss.  iiL  1157,  and  in  Harduin's  Collec-  and  Tillemont  suppose  the  before-n 

tion,  t  i.  in  Cod.  Eccles.  African,  can.  92,  law  (L  38,  de  Hmret.)  and  L  3,  im  J 

&c  p.  915,  &c.  and  in  Du  Pin,  Monument,  rand,  were  included  among  them. 

Vet.  ad  Donatist.  Hisior.  pertinent,  p.  216.  *  [The  documents  are  found  in 

Compare  also  Augustine,  JEp.  93,  and,  among  and  the  laws  in  the  Codex  I%md 

the  modems,  Wi]ach,2ri9f.  £eto.iv.  192,  &C.  and  iS,  de  Hmret    8ckL] 

JSchl.]  *  [See  Augustine,  Ep.  97,  |  S 

«  [jEven  before  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  100,  §2,  ep.  105,  f  «.     &*/.! 

from  the  council,  the  emperor  had  deter-  '  TThis  law  is  m  the  Codex  T 

mined  vigorously  to  persecute  the  Donatists,  50,  ae  Htrret.  and  in  Da  Pin,  Mam 

and  to  compel  them  to  a  union  with  their  224.     SchL'\ 

opposem,  and  had  issued  a  law  by  which  *  [See  Noris,  Astoria  DonaHsim 

the  refractory  bishops  and  clergy  were  to  be  Schl?\ 
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^arcelUnua,  a  tribune,  and.  a  notary,^  tx>  visit  Africa,  in  the 
with  full  power  to  bring  this  long  and  pernicious  contro- 
k  conclusion.  Accordingly,  Marcellinus^  about  the  feast  of 
j>.  411,  in  that  solemn  trial  which  is  called  a  conferences^ 
examined  the  cause,  and  after  a  three  days'  hearing  of  the 
ave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.^  At  this  court  286 
bishops,  and  279  Donatist  bishops,  were  present.  The 
)d  Donatists  then  appealed  to  the  emperor ;  but  in  vain. 
Lcipal  actor  in  all  these  scenes  was  that  most  celebrated 
le,  who  almost  completely  governed,  by  his  writings,  coimsels, 
onitions,  not  only  the  church  in  Airica,  but  likewise  the 
len  there.* 

f  the  conference  at  Carthage,  the  Donatist  party  lost  a  large 
ts  strength;  nor  could  it  ever  recover  from  the  shock, 
favoured  by  changes  of  a£fairs.  Very  many,  through  fear 
iment,  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and  returned 
urch.  On  the  contumacious,  the  sesrerest  penalties  were 
such  as  fines,  banishment,  confiscation  of  goods,  and  even 
>n  the  more  obstinate  and  seditious.^  Some  escaped  these 
by  flight,  others  by  concealment,  and  some  by  a  voluntary 
r  the  Donatists  were  very  prone  to  self-destruction.  The 
llioneSf  wandering  over  Africa,  and  raging  everywhere, 
>y  dint  of  arms  and  violence.  Their  former  liberties  and 
ere  restored  to  the  Donatists  by  the  Vandals,  who,  under 
invaded  Afirica  in  the  year  427,  and  wrested  this  province 
Bomans.  But  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  had  inflicted  such 
upon  this  sect,  that,  though  renovated  and  augmented  under 
als,  it  never  could  regain  its  former  numbers.* 
le  Arians,  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  imperial  edicts, 

yexial  secretaiy.     TV.]  tianis  cum  DanaiisHSf  in  his  0/>p.  ix.  37 1» 

0.     &\  &c     Schl,] 

n.  Baldwin  (who  was  a  lawyer),  *  [His  writings  against  the  Donatists  fiU 

'laiianis  Carthaq,  subjoined  to  the  whole  ninth  Tolume  of  his  works,  accord- 

'letritanus,  ed.  Du  Pin,  p.  337.  ing  to  the  Amsterdam  impression  of  the 

g,  call<Hl  by  Marccllinus,  is  im-  Benedictine  edition.     Schl,] 

lominated  a  conference,  or  a  free  •  [By  virtue  of  the  law  (Codex  Tkeodos, 

for  the  Donatists  and  Catholics  de  HiBreticiSf  L  62),  all  Donatists,  without 

er  into  a  disputation,  in  which  distinction,   and  their  married  women,  if 

endeavoured  to  vanquish   the  they  would  not  unite  with  the  orthodox, 

roments.     It  was  truly  and  pro-  were  to  be  fined,  according  to  the  wealth  of 

\  trial,  in  which  Murcellinus,  as  each  indi\iduaL    Such  as  would  not  be  re- 

liis  ecclesiastical  cause  appointed  claimed  bv  this  means,  were  to  forfeit  all 

nor,  after  a  three  days*  hearing  their  goods ;  and  such  as  protected  them 

ies,  pronounced  sentence  autho-  were  liable  to  the  same  penalties.    Servants 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  and  country  tenants  were  to  undergo  corpo- 

once  thought  of   any  aujareme  ral  punishments  by  their  masters  and  lonk, 

e  church,  appointed  by  Christ,  or  on  the  other  hand  suffer  the  same  pecu- 

ipa  of  Africa  made  application  niary  mulcts.     The  bishops  and  all  the 

£e    emperor    in    this    contest,  clergy  were  to  be  banished  to  different 

it.  Kftz.  iv.    198,    &c      Gesia  places,  yet  always  beyond  the  province ;  and 

Carthaaine     habita,    in     Du  all  Donatist  chiurches  were  transferred  to  the 

vmtnt.    Vet.   ad  Hist.  Donatist.  opposite  party.     ScM.'] 

•„,  and  in  Harduin's   Condi,  i.  •  [See  Witsiiis,  Bistor,  Donatist,  c  viii. 

liao  Augustine,  Drevicul.  Colla-  §  9.     Schi.] 
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took  refuge  among  those  barbarous  nations  who  gradually  overturned 
the  Konian  empire  in  the  West,  and  found  among  the  Goths,  Heruli, 
8uevi,  Vandals,  and  Burgundians,  a  fixed  residence  and  a  quiet  retreat* 
Beinjr  now  safe,  thev  treated  the  Catholics  with  the  same  violence  that 
the  Catholics  had  employed  agjiinst  them  and  other  heretics,  and  had 
no  hesitation  about  persecuting  the  adherents  to  the  Nicene  doctrines 
in  a  variety  of  ways.     The  Vandals  who  had  established  their  king- 
dom in  Africa,  surpjissed  all  the  rest  in  cruelty  and  injustice.  -At  first 
Genseric  their  king,  and  then  Huiieric  his  son,  demolished  the  temples 
of  such  Christians  as  maintained  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  sent 
their  bishops  into  exile,  mutilated  many  of  the  more  firm  and  decided, 
and  tortured  them  in  various  ways.*     And  they  expressly  stated,  that 
they  were  authorised  to  do  so  by  the   example  of   the  emperors, 
who  had  enacted  similar  laws  against  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  the 
Arians,  and  others  wlio  dissented  from  them  in  religion.*     DuriDg 
this  African  persecution,  God  himself  is  said  to  have   confuted  the 
Arians  by  a  great  miracle,  causing  by  his  almighty  power  the  person*, 
whose  tongues  liad  been  cut  out  by  order  of  the  tyrants,  to  speak 
distinctly  notwithstanding,  and  to  proclaim  the  praises  and  majesty 
of  Christ     The  fact  itself  no  one  can  well  deny,  for  it  i^ts  on  power- 
ful testimony :  but  whether  there  was  anything  supernatural  in  it, 
may  be  questioned.^ 


'  St'C  Victor  Vitt'Dsis,  de  Prrsecutione 
Vandal  tea  libri  iii. ;  pnbli^luHl  \>y  ThfO. 
Ihiinurt.  iu  ooniirxion  with  his  own  Hiatoria 
Pinticuth'nis  Vandal.  Paris,  1G94,  8vo, 
[and  Venice,  1732.] 

■'*  &V  \\w.  edict  of  kin^  Huueric,  in  Victor 
Vitonsin,  lib.  iv.  c.  ii.  p.  C4,  whore  much  is 
Bjiid  on  thifj  subjc'ct. 

■  See  Kiiinart,  Ilistortn  IVrArrnf.  Vandal. 
pt.  ii.  c.  7,  p.  482,  &c.  and  the  recent  and 
acute  discusKion.s  of  some  Englishmen,  re- 
Hpeotinp  tliis  miracle.  BiUiothlqm-  liritan- 
7n'(ji(t\  t.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  339,  &c.  t.  v.  j)t.  i.  p. 
171,  &c.  [Maclaine  has  here  a  long  not*'  in 
^{•^'iew  of  the  discussions  respecting  this 
nllejred  minicle  by  Abba<lie,  Berriman,  Chap- 
man, and  Dodwell,  who  defend  the  miracle ; 
and  by  an  anonymous  writ^T,  and  Middleton, 
and  Toll,  who  controvert  it.  The  discussion 
turntKl  on  four  points,  1.  the  cn*dibility  of 
the  testimony ;  2.  the  degn^'  in  which  the 
men  were  mutilat'd ;  3.  the  j^ssibility  of 
speaking  with  imperfect,  and  even  with  no 
tongues;  and  4.  the  pn^bability  that  God 
would  work  a  miracle  to  dt-cide  such  a  theo- 
logical dispute. —  Schb-gcl's  note  is  more 
historical,  and,  though  long,  may  be  worth 
ins<'rtion.  Huneric  (he  says)  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  477,  was  very  indulgent 
to  the  orthotlox,  and,  at  the  rt'quest  of  the 
emperor  Zeno,  allowed  them  to  choose  a 
bishop  of  Carthage,  on  condition  that  the 
Ariau  churches  in  the  lloman  empinr  .should 
Ik*  allowed  the  same  privilege.    The  orthodox 


did  actually  choaseEugenins  for  theirli^ 
481.     (Victor  Viten.««.  dr  Ptrm-ut  fufdcl. 
1.  ii.  c.  7.)     But  by  the  instigation  of  tie 
Arian  bishops,  Huneric  afterwards  chaogii^l 
his  course.     He  forbade  any  person,  in  i 
Vandal  drc'ss.  attending  the  orthodox  ikb** 
ship ;  and  dismissed  such  of  tliein  ac  v^ 
in  his  sernce,  and  condemned  them  to  lal«w 
in  the  fields.     In  483,  he  banished  to  the 
des<»rts  a  great  numl>er  of  their  t«achrt«i 
with  their  adherents,  on  pretence  of  a  TioW 
tion  of  the  royal  statutes.     In  Febrouy  4H 
a  formal  conference  of  both  parties  is« 
appointed,  when  the  orthodox  handed  in  & 
long  confessic^n  of  their  faith,  but  withotl 
gaining  a  hearing  from  the  Vandal  patriardv 
Cj-rila.     After  this,  Huneric  forbade  by  i 
seven'  law  all  public  wopsliip  amoDg  thi 
orthodox  ;  onlenil  their  books  to  be  bnrnrf; 
caused  the  466  bishops,  who  had  been  calM 
to  Carthage,  to  )>c  arrested  and  banished  to 
different    countries  ;   and    endeavonied  to 
com^H-l  all  his  subjects  to  become  AruuiL 
jMany  confessors  then  endured  the  most  dif- 
tressmg  sufferings,  and  a  great  nunbtr  ai 
them  were  cruelly  put  to  deatli.    At  TVptft* 
in  Mauritania,  most  of  the  inhabitants  ded 
to  Spain,  because  Cyrila  determined  to  fow 
u]X)n  them  an  Arian  bishop.     Such  as  6taj^ 
Ix'hind  ref\i8ed  to  accept  the  bishop.  nM 
kej)t  up  their  own  separate  worship.  HtUKTit 
therc*fore  caustnl  their  tongues  to  be  cut  out 
by  the  roots,  and  their  right  hands  to  b« 
cJiopped  off.    They  were  able,  Dotwithstand- 
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A  new  sect  which  occasioned  lamentable  evils  to  the  church, 
•med  by  Neatoriua,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
9t  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Theodortia  of  Mopsuestia,  a  man  of 
ice,  and  not  without  learning,  but  arrogant  and  indiscreet. 
^riet  was  truly  Grod,  and  at  the  same  time  truly  man,  had 
laced  beyond  all  controversy  by  the  decrees  of  former  councils ; 
to  the  mode  and  the  effects  of  the  union  of  these  two  natures 
istj  hitherto  there  had  been  no  discussion  among  Christians, 
thing  had  been  decided  by  the  councils.  The  Christian  doctors 
lerefore  accustomed  to  express  themselves  differently  respect- 
8  mystery.  Some  used  expressions  which  seemed  to  separate 
a  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man  too  far,  and  to  make 
>  persona  in  Christ,  Others  seemed  to  confound  the  Son  of 
itii  the  Son  of  man,  and  to  make  both  natures  in  Christ 
B,  and  constitute  but  one  nature.  The  Syrian  and  oriental 
.  differed,  in  this  matter,  from  those  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt, 
le  rise  of  the  sect  of  Apollinaris ;  for  he  taught  that  the  man 
was  without  a  proper  human  soul,  and  that  the  divine  nature 
iat  supplied  the  place  of  a  rational  soul ;  whence  arose  a  con- 
of  natures.  The  Syrians,  therefore,  to  distinguish  themselves 
16  followers  of  Apollinaris^  carefully  distinguished  the  man 
le  God  in  Christy  and  used  phraseology  which  might  lead  to 
)position,  that  they  divided  the  person  of  Chi'ist  into  two  per- 
On  the  contrary,  the  Alexandrians  and  the  Egyptians  were 
►med  to  adopt  modes  of  expression  which  might  be  charged 
tvouring  Apollinarianism,  and  which  seemed  to  imply  a  con- 
of  the  two  natures.  NestoHus  being  bred  in  the  Syrian 
,  and  extremely  anxious  for  the  extermination  of  all  the  sects, 

peak  distinctly.    Victor  expresses  the  records  of  the  jadicial  courts,  says :  ae 

with  so  much  assurance  on  this  8ub-  vidisse   ?nutum   qvendam^  ita  natum,  post 

',  he  says,  whoever  doubts  the  fact,  abst-issam  iinauam  statim  locutum,  rrfutasse 

y  go  to  Constantinople,  where  he  Arianorum   Msresin   et  d^  fide  Christiana 

'  meet  with  a  sub-deacon,  named  veras  voces  eynisisse.     Isidorus,  in  his  Chro* 

IB,  who,  although  his  tongue  was  nicle,  testifies  also  to  the  fact ;  as  does  Eva- 

nevertheless  8i>eaks   without  any  grius,  in  his  H.  E.  iv.  14.     See  Valesius  on 

early  and  distinctly,  and  is  on  that  Siese  passages ;  and  Sagittarius,  de  Cruciat. 

ID  high  esteem  in  the  court  of  the  Martyr,  p.    296,  and  Joh.  And.  Schmidt, 

Zeno,  an<l  especially  with  the  em-  Di»8,   de  Elinguatis  Mysttrium  Trinitatis 

Eneas  of  Gaza,  a  Platonic  philo-  prtedicantibus^  in  his  Decas  Dissertt.  Hist, 

who  then  lived  at  Constantinople,  ThcoL    No.    7.     Even    Justinian    himself 

an  eye-witntrss  (in  liis  Dialogue  on  {Codtx  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  27,  ds  Officio  Prtg- 

inmion.  entithni  Thf(>])hrastus,  p.  futi  Pratorio  Africof) says :  '  We  have  seen 

I  he  had  himself  seen  these  people,  venerable  men,  with  their  tongues  cut  out 

heard  them,  to  his   amazemt-nt,  from  the  root**,  lamentably  dt'scribing  their 

jBtinctly ;  that  he  would  not  trust  sufferings.'     One  must  therefore  carry  his- 

but  ascertained  the  fact  by  ocular  torical  scepticism  quite  too  far,  if  he  would 

imt  he  made  them  open  their  mouths,  question  the  reality  of  the  fact.    But  whether 

I  found  that  their  tongues  were  cut  it  be  not  possible,  that  a  man  should  speak 

he  roots.     Procopius  testifies  tlmt  distinctly  without  a  tongue,  and  also  whether 

those  whose  tongues  had  been  cut  that,  which  took  place  in  Africa  during  the 

liring  at  Constantinople  in  his  time,  piTsecution,  was  a  real  miracle  or  not,  are 

;  they  spoke  very  distinctly.     The  more  properly  physical  than  historical  ques- 

JarceUinus,  who  was  chancellor  to  tions.     2V.] 
1,  and  compiled  his  Clironiclo  from 
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and  especially  that  of  the  ApolIiDarists,  discoursed  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ,  after  the  manner  of  his  instructors^  and  directed  hii 
hearers  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Son  of  Grod  and  the  Son  of 
man,  and  carefully  to  discriminate  the  actions  and  sensations  of  the 
one  from  those  of  the  other.* 

§  6.  Tlie  occasion  for  this  controversy  was  given  by  AyiaatasiuSj  a 
presbyter  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Neatorius,     This  presbyter,  in 
a  public  discourse  delivered  A.D.  428,  opposed  the  use  of  the  word 
SeoTOKosy  or  mother  of  God,  which  was  now  more  frequently  applied 
to  the  mother  of  Chi^at,  in  discussions  with  the  Arians,  than  formerly, 
and  to  which  the  Apollinarists  were  exceedingly  attached ;  alleging 
that  the  holy  virgin  could  only  be  called  ^^tororo*©*,  mother  of 
Christ ;  because  God  could  neither  be  born  nor  die,  and  that  only  the 
Son  of  man  was  born  of  Maiy.     Nestarius  approved  this  discourse 
of  his  friend,  and  in  several  addresses  explained  and  defended  it' 
Some  monks  at  Constantinople  made  opposition,  maintaining  that 
the  son  of  Mary  was  God  iiicamate ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  stir 
up  the  people  against  Nestorius,     But  most  persons  were  pleased  with 
his  discourses ;  and  when  they  were  carried  to  the  monks  of  Egypt) 
these  were  so  moved  by  his  arguments,  that  they  embraced  his 
opinions,  and  ceased  to  denominate  Mary  the  m^oili&i^  of  God? 

§  7.  Cyinl,  a  man  of  a  most  restless  and  arrogant  spirit,  was  then 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  of  course  jealous  of  the  increasing  power 
and  authority  of  the  Constantinopolitan  prelate.  On  hearing  of  this 
controversy,  he  at  once  blamed  both  his  monks  and  Nestoriits.  But 
as  the  latter  would  not  retract,  Cyril,  softer  advising  with  Ccelsstinej^Q 
bishop  of  Rome,  resolved  on  war ;  and  calling  a  council  at  Alexandria, 
A.D.  430,  he  hurled  twelve  anathemas  at  the  head  of  Nestorius,  who, 


'  A  History  of  Nfstorianisjn  was  written 
in  Frencli  by  the  Jesuit,  Ludov.  Doucin, 
Paris,  1716,  4to.  But  it  is  Rich  a  one  as 
might  be  expected  fipom  a  person  who  was 
obliged  to  rank  Cyril  among  the  saints,  and 
Nestorius  among  the  heretics.  [A  better 
account  is  given  by  Walch,  in  his  Hint.  Ketz, 
V.  289,  &c.  to  the  end  of  thct  volume.]  The 
ancient  writers,  on  both  sides,  are  mentioned 
by  J.  F.  Buddeus,  Isagoge  in  Thrologiam,  ii. 
1*084,  &c.  In  what  manner  the  oriental 
writers  relate  the  matter,  is  stated  by  Kuseb. 
Renaudot,  Hhtoria  Patriarchar.  Afej'an- 
(Irinor.  p.  108,  and  by  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman, 
BiNiotkeca  Orimtal.  V'afirtma,  tom.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  Ixvii.  &c.  [For  the  sources  of  knowletige, 
and  a  list  of  the  writers  on  this  controversy, 
see  Walch,  loc.  cit.  p.  304,  &c. —  For  testi- 
mony to  the  p«»r8ecuting  spirit  of  X»»storius, 
see  Socrates,  H.  E.  vii.  29,  where  we  are 
told,  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  installation, 
he  thus  publicly  addressed  the  emperor: 
*  Give  me  a  country  pui^jwl  of  heretics,  and 
I  will  recompense  you  with  heaven  ;  aid  me 
to  conquer  tno  hen^tics,  and  I  M'ill  aid  you 
to  conquer  the  Persians.'     And  five  days 


after,  he  commenced  his  work,  by  demoliih- 
ing  the  Arian  house  of  worship,  and  prp- 
ceeded  to  persecute  the  Novatiau^  the 
Quartodecimani,  and  the  Macedonians.  He 
was  undoubtedly  a  rash  zealot,  yet  a  penoB 
of  some  talents,  sincere,  and  by  no  metof 
inclined  to  be  an  heresiarch.  See  a  geiwnl 
account  of  him,  in  cent  t.  pt.  iL  c.  2,  |  lli 
note.     TV.] 

'  See  these  discoarsefl  of  Nefftorina,  is  die 
works  of  Marius  Mercator,  ii.  6,  &&  tc* 
companied  with  the  observations  of  Job. 
Gamier.  [See  also  Socrates,  ^  £  vil  Si 
7V.1 

■  [Cyril,  against  Nestorius,  lib.  i.  sad  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  monks,  to  Nestorina^  tnd 
to  Gojlestine.  Schl, — The  inccjwant  twecf 
this  piirty-term  in  the  church  of  Rom<'  la* 
producini  very  serious  evils,  ignorant  ind 
superstitious  minds  being  confinned  b^i^ 
in  a  propensity  to  deify  the  Virgin  Miiy. 
Thus,  not  only  have  Christian  priiiripl<» 
l)een  undermined,  but  also  a  tinsel  paif 
has  lowered  the  nuyesty  of  public  woetup^ 
&] 
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siaeif  accused  of  blasphemy  against  Christ,  returned  as 
hemaa  against  Cyril,  accusing  him  of  the  same  crime,  and 
drianism,  and  of  confounding  the  two  natures  of  Christ^ 
sst  between  two  bishops  of  the  highest  order,  which 
rather  from  the  depraved  passions  of  the  mind  than  from 
love  of  truth,  was  the  parent  and  the  cause  of  immense 

3  feelings  of  the  parties  being  so  exasperated  by  their 
excommunications  and  letters,  that  there  was  no  prospect 
iable  termination  to  the  controversy,  the  emperor,  Theodo^ 
isembled  a  council  at  Ephesus,  in  the  year  431,  which  is 
the  third  general  counciL  Cyril,  the  adversary  of  JVe8- 
isided;  and  he  wished  to  have  the  cause  examined  and 
rfbre  John,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  the  other  bishops 
t^  should  arrive.  Neatorius  maintained,  that  both  circum- 
re  contrary  to  equity ;  and,  therefore,  when  summoned  to 
ifused  to  appear.  But  Cyril,  pressing  the  business  forward, 
bearing  of  the  cause,  and  a  great  part  of  the  bishops  being 
ftorius,  whom  the  council  compare  with  Judaa  the  betrayer 
iour,  was  condemned  as  guilty  of  blasphemy,  deprived  of 
md  sent  into  banishment,  in  which  he  closed  his  days.* 


Harduin,  Concilia^  i.  2199. 
nuu^  different  from  the  pub- 
re  set  forth  by  Jos.  Sim.  Asse- 
.  Orient  Vatican,  t  iii.  pt  iL 
[See  Walch,  Hist.  Ketz.  v.  700, 
tiere  was  much  in  the  conduct 
seems  ui\justi£lable,  but  up  to 
le  council  he  gave  no  grounds 
ime.  The  following  is  a  sue- 
nt  of  the  circumstances  that 
uncil.  Nestorius  was  conse- 
pril  10.  Anastasius  preached 
erm  Theotokos,  shortly  before 
;d  was  supported  by  Nestorius 
oas  sermons.  These  sermons 
itely  attacked  by  two  laymen, 
erwirds  bishop  of  Dorylaeum, 
Mercator,  and  answered  by 
>p  of  Cyzicus,  in  March  429. 
Ishop  of  Marcianopolis,  went 
iDsthematize  the  formula  and 
L  Copies  of  Nestorius' s  ser- 
culated  in  Egypt,  where  Cyril, 
paschal  epistle  read  at  the 
1  taken  the  opposite  view  of  the 
id  that  they  were  making  con- 
is  monks.  He  therefore  wrote 
»  monks  in  refutation  of  Nos- 
id  it  circulated  at  Con  stun  ti- 
nvM  commissioned  one  Photius 
nd  began  to  form  a  court  party 
Cyril  wrote  to  him  to  remon- 
d  a  short  and  evasive  answer. 
»  to  the  imperial  princesses. 
a  applied  to  pope  Celestine  for 
sent  hia  sermons,  which  were 


intrusted  by  the  pope  to  Leo  his  archdeacon, 
and  by  him  to  John  Cassian  to  translate 
and  answer.  Cyril  also  wrote  to  the  pope, 
mentioning  Nestorius  by  name,  and  explain- 
ing his  heresy.  Early  in  430,  Cyril  wrote 
again  argumentatively  to  Nestorius,  and  had 
a  like  answer.  Nestorius  also  wrote  a  second 
letter  to  Celestine,  who,  in  August,  after 
holding  a  council  on  the  subject,  wrote  a 
warning  letter  to  Nestorius,  and  requested 
Cyril,  in  his  name  and  his  own,  to  admonish 
Nestorius,  and  desire  him  to  renounce  his 
heresy  within  ten  days.  He  wrote,  at  the 
same  time,  to  John  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
who  prevailed  on  Nestorius  to  modify  his 
expressions,  and  explain  that  it  was  only 
the  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  term 
that  he  rejected.  Cyril  now  prepared  twelve 
anathemas  for  Nestorius  to  sign,  which  he 
sent  to  Constantinople  with  the  admonition, 
and  other  letters  to  the  clergy  and  people, 
exhorting  them  to  stand  by  the  truth.  In 
the  meantime,  the  emperor  had  summoned 
the  council  of  Ephesus.  Through  the  winter 
the  two  patriarchs  tried  to  strengthen  their 
positions,  and  Nestorius  got  the  assistance 
of  Theodoret ;  he  also  prepared  twelve 
counter-anathemas.  See  the  Concilia,  iii. 
1—443.  Neale,  Hist.  Patr.Alcx.  i.  233—255. 
Robertson,  i.  401,  402.  Bright^  310—330. 
Gieseler,  i.  393—399.     Ed.] 

'  Conorming  this  councd,  the  principal 
work  to  be  consulted  is  the  Variorum  Patrutn 
EpistofaadConciliumEphesinumpertinentiSf 
which  Chr.  Lupus  published  from  some  MSS. 
at  Cassino  and  in  UieVatican,  Louvain,  1682, 
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That  base  artifices  anJ  intrigues  had  not  a  little  weight  in  this  council, 
c'lnd  that  Ci/ril  was  iufluenced  more  by  his  passions  than  by  justice 
and  piety,  no  wise  and  good  man  will  readily  deny ;  but  the  doctrine 
which  was  estiiblished  in  it,  that  Christ  consists  of  oyie  divine  person^ 


4to.  yi'storiiis  wnH  tmnsp)rt«'»l  to  Potra 
in  Arstbi}!^,  lluii  to  Oasis,  a  ilc«<Tt  i»laef  in 
Eirypt,  wIhth  ho  pn»kilily  dii*(l  in  th<^  vriir 
A'.\o,  [or  initlwr,  attcr  A.  D.  4!J9.]  Tlir  ac- 
counts of  hi«  lann'ntaMc  doath,  ^vi>n  by 
Evajrrius.  H.  K.  i.  7,  and  by  Th»«i>lorus 
liivtnr,  //.  A\  ii.  oG5,  an*  undoubtedly  tabb-s 
di'si'rvin^  no  credit.  —  [(>n  tlir  fonncil  of 
EjiIh'sus  .vif  Walfh,  IliM.  Kirchrnvrsamiul, 
]>.  275,  v'fet*. :  and  HiM.  Ktfs.  v.  452,  &«•. ; 
fiMin  whicli  tlu*  following  acconnt  is  taken. 
—  Till'  i-mjM.^ror  calb'd  tin*  council:  NtMti- 
rins  was  onrof  tin*  first  that  arrivitl.  With 
him  camo  two  imperial  ministirs  of  state, 
oiH'  of  wh(»m  was  necompaniiil  by  soldi«'rs, 
til  ]>r<>t»M?t  tiio  coiuicil,  an<l  was  commanded 
by  the  ♦•mjKTor  to  n-main  with  tht-  eoiincil. 
Cyril  of  Ali'xandria  appeaii'xl  al?M>,  attcndinl 
by  a  numlx'r  of  EyA'ptian  bishops,  who,  with 
jVit-mnon,  bishop  of  Ephe»^us,  were  of  his 
party.  From  the  wchIith  prr)vinc(-s  appeared 
oidy  thn^i"  dtputios  from  tin-  see  of  Rom«?, 
and  one  d«';ic<in  deputed  by  thr  bishop  of 
( -arthiifxe.  C^yril  i>n'sid«'d,  though  a  ]>arty. 
Nr«<torius,  with  the  imju-rial  commissioni-rM, 
made  the  rfasonabh-  request  that  the  open- 
inji  of  thf  ci)uncil  nii^ht  be  defem'd  till  the 
arrival  of  John  of  Anti«K'li,  an<l  the  other 
•  astern  bishops,  and  also  of  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  members.  Unt  neither  prayers,  nor 
tears,  nor  <'ommands  in  the  name  <>f  the 
tinperor,  conM  move  Cyril  to  delay;  alth'mi^h 
il  was  aflRrmed  that  John  and  the  other 
tastern  bishops  were  within  five  days' travel 
nf  Ephesus.  The  conncil  was  opi^ned  Jnne 
22.  The  imperial  commi>sioni»r  pive  his 
]>ublic  proti'st  against  tin*  j»n>cei-<linix.  and 
then  retire<l.  Nestorius  was  cited  three 
times  to  ap|>ear;  but  he  nMiised  to  stand 
before  a  court  so  illi'trally  sittinpr,  and  frf»m 
which  he  had  ho  little  reasf»n  to  expect 
j  ustice.  Ho  was.  therefi>rr\  on  thi»  same  day, 
])ron(ninced  a  heretic  by  anirrejjrularoutcry. 
Till'  con«b'm nation  was  not  founded  on  the 
Tb>ly  Scripturt\s,  but  on  the  writinjrs  of  the 
fiithcrs.  Thi'  next  dav  the  decision  was 
communicated  to  Nestorius  ;  and  an  «<?eonnt 
of  it  was  sent  to  Constantinopb*,  with  a 
b-tter  reeomnn-ndin^  the  immetliate  choice 
of  a  n<'W  bishop.  Candidianns,  the  imperial 
commi.ssioner,  and  Nest«)riu.s,  transmitted  an 
nccomit  of  the  wliob^  pnx'edure  to  the  em- 
]ion^r ;  and  the  former  en(l«'avoure<l,  though 
in  vain,  to  arr«st  the  irregular  proceedings 
at  Ephesus.  The  arrival  of  John  and  the 
eastern  biF.ho])s,  on  the  27th  of  June.  ma<le 
the  si atr  of  t  hi ngs  worsr.  They  were offend<*d 
with  the  council  for  not  waiting  for  their 


arrival ;  and  united  with  a  part  of  the 
t^iuncil  who  opiwsed  thf-  viok-ut  measnrtf 
again.st  Nestorius,  and  who  nccused  Cyril  of 
many  errors-  Whether  the  two  jxirtiea  hid 
af\erw{irds  any  communication  with  f-ach 
other  \»  uncojtain.  John  presided  over  the 
diK.senting  jwrty,  who  met  in  the  honw 
where  he  loilged ;  and  who,  in  their  pnfl- 
]>itancy,  d«*clared  Cyril  and  Memnon  t^i  be 
deposed,  and  to  be  banished.  From  tiiis 
time  there  were  two  councils  Fitting  at 
Ephoflus,  the  one  under  Cyril,  and  the  otlur 
under  John,  as  the  presidents.  The  litter 
wa.s  .supiK»rted  by  the  imp<Tial  commiwioDW. 
The.s<*  procwnlings  throiit^rnrd  to  kiniUo  a 
flame  in  the  church,  and  to  disturb  tie 
public  peace.  The  emperor,  then  fore, 
thought  it  necessar)-  to  bring  the  niatttr 
befon-  his  court,  and  to  proci-o<l  rath»*r  up«i 
principle's  of  grK>d  jwdicy  than  of  strict  jc*- 
tii'C.  He  continned  the  divisions  of  Mb 
jiartit's  agjiinst  each  other,  in  K'gard  io 
Nestorius,  Cyril,  and  Memnon :  an«l  wnt 
another  of  his  ministers  ti^  Ephesus.  toexj^*! 
these  thre«»  bishops  from  the  citj',  and  h» 
admonish  the  others  to  unit<*  and  act  to- 
getlnT.  In  the  meantime  the  bishops  of 
Cyril's  jvirty  had  held  no  less  than  six  fu- 
sions ;  in  the  first  thr^'e  of  which,  the  arriTal 
and  formal  accession  of  the  delegates  from 
Kome,  to  all  the  proceedings  of  Cyril  against 
Neriitorius,  and  the  making  out  of  an  acMODl 
of  tids  to  Ix'  sent  to  the  emperor,  wire  the 
]>rincipal  tnmsiictions.  The  three  fa^*•- 
quent  ses-sions  tended  fjirther  to  vidiD  th^ 
breach,  as  the  eastern  bishops  were  puWidj 
excommunicated  by  the  party  of  Cml.  and 
a  new  confession  of  faith  w;is  fmtned  W 
them.  The  imperial  minister  now  arrived, 
and  j>ut  Cyril  and  Memnon  uiidcrantft; 
])ut  hf»  lal»oured  in  vain  to  unite  thefirtwiy 
contending  parties.  Bot-h  determined  to 
si'ud  their  resjHJctive  deputies  to  the  cwit, 
Mhich  was  then  at  Chalt»edon.  Historians 
tell  us,  the  court  i>ei>ple  were  friendly  to 
Ni'storius.  If  R\  it  will  be  difficult  to 
assijin  the  cause  of  tlie  unexpected revowtiim 
])y  the  emj)enir  of  his  former  deowe,  which 
deprived  Cyril  and  Memnon  of  their  offiit*. 
while  he  still  eondemn«'d  Xe.storiustolMni*h- 
meut.  Schlegel's  abridgment  of  Waloh. 
corrected  by  the  original.  TV.  ^  Cjiil  and 
his  friends  are  accused  of  having  proearvd 
this  decision  liy  8ul>serviencv,  ciTurt  htcvr. 

*  1* 

and  bribery.  There  is  much  thnt  i«  dL«- 
cri»ditable  to  l»oth  sides,  but  Oi'rirft  want  rf 
prineijdi'  d«M>s  not  justify  Ne.  toriu»'s  hen'sr. 
nor  Nestoriub's  heresy  (^'rU'»  Tiolence.  £d.] 
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two  n(Uure8  most  closely  united^  but  riot  misced  and  con-' 
dy  has  been  approved  and  acknowledged  by  the  great  body  of 

ID& 

To  pass  by  the  minor  errors  which  were  attributed  to  Nestorius^ 
id  to  have  divided  Christ  into  two  persons ;  and  to  have  held, 
3  divine  nature  joined  itself  to  the  full-formed  man,  and  only 
im,  during  his  life.  But  Nestoinua  himself,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
3d  himself  utterly  opposed  to  such  sentiments.*  Nor  were 
Dtiments  ever  directly  stated  by  him,  but  only  inferred  by  his 
ries,  from  his  rejection  of  the  epithet  Mother  of  Ood,  and 
me  incautious  and  ambiguous  terms  which  he  used.  Hence, 
EUiy  both  among  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  think,  that  he 
e  same  sentiments  that  the  Ephesine  fathers  did,  though  he 
ed  himself  in  a  different  manner ;  and  they  cast  the  whole 
>f  this  most  unfortunate  contest  upon  the  restless  spirit  of 
md  his  malignant  disposition  towards  KestorhcsJ^   Allowing 


Hanua  Mercator,  Opjf.  ii.  2S6,  ed. 
and  fragments  of  the  Epistles  of 
t  written  a  little  before  his  death, 
lim.  Asitcman,  BibUoth,  Oriental. 
iL  40,  41. 

lat  the  modems,  Luther  first  held 
toments,   and    inveighed    bitterly 
}jTil ;  de  CancUiis,  in  his  Opp.  t. 
itenb.  p.  265,  266,  273,  &c     He 
rwed  by  innumerable  others;   as 
fie,  Dictionnairey  torn.  iii.  [and  iv.] 
ttarius  and  Rodon,    Christ.  Aug. 
Butychianismo  ante  Eutychen^  p. 
to  Fi«d.  Schiitz,  de  Vita  Chytrcfi, 
p.  190,  191.     Jo.  Voigt,  BMhth, 
Hmrtsiol.  t.  i.  pt  iii.  p.  457.     PauL 
ilonsky,  Extreit.  de  Nestorianiamo^ 
OySTa    Thesaurus  Epiatolicus  Cro' 
184,  &C.  iii.  175.    Jordan,  Vie  de 
koge,   p.   231,  and  many  others. 
\j  be  alleged  against  Nestorius,  is 
oc^ected  by  tHM.  Sim.  Asseman, 
Oriental.  Clement.  Vatican,  tom. 
p.  210,  &C.     [Walch  (Hist.  Ketz. 
Kc),  after  a  careful  investigation, 
e  sentiments  of  Nestorius  in  the 
propositions:  1.  The  doctrine  of 
■ons  in  the  one  divine  essence,  as 
the  Nieene  Creed,  is  true  and  cer- 
In  particular,  the  second  Person, 
le   Word,   is   true   God,   eternally 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  same 
with   him.     3.  Yet  Christ  is  not 
e   Crod,   but  likewise  a   complete 
it  Ib,  he  had  a  body,  and  a  rational 
as  we  have.     4.  His  body  he  de- 
al the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  her 
I.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  cer- 
I  that  Christ  possessed  tuw  natures^ 
and  a  human.     6.  Yet  there  arc 
lis  account,  two  persons,  two  Sons, 
ist%   two  Lords;    but  he  is  one 
me  Christy  one  Son,  one    Lord. 

I.  B 


7.  There  was  therefore  a  union  lH»twrH»n  the 
perfect  God,  the  Word,  and  the  perfect  man ; 
and  this  union  may  be  expressed  by  various 
terms,  among  which  <rM^«ia  [conntxiim]  is 
the  best,  but  wwrts  [union]  is  not  to  l)e  re- 
jected. 8.  To  the  question,  What  was 
united  ?  Nestorius  answered :  God  and 
man,  the  divinity  and  humanity,  the  two 
natures,  or  two  substances  and  hffpostases ; 
but  not  two  persons.  9.  This  union  did  not 
consist  in  this,  that  the  natures  ceased  to 
possess  their  peculiar  properties ;  for  the 
essential  di£ference  of  the  two  natures  re- 
mained, without  the  least  change  or  commix- 
ture. 10.  Yet  the  union  was  inseparable, 
so  that  the  Word  was  never  afterwards  with- 
out the  assumed  man,  nor  the  man  without 
the  Word.  11.  The  union  of  the  two  natures 
commenced  with  the  existence*  of  the  human 
nature,  when  he  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of 
his  mother.  12.  It  is  therefore  correctly 
said,  the  Word  became  man,  and  was  made 
fleslu  13.  It  is  also  correctly  said,  the  Son 
of  God  took  upon  him  man.  14.  It  is  easy 
to  state  what  kind  of  union  Nestorius  did 
not  admit ;  but  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he 
distinctly  believed  as  bishop  John  states. 
15.  To  explain  the  connexion  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ,  as  united  in  one  person, 
Nestorius  said :  The  Son  of  God  dwells  in 
the  man  ;  and  the  fiesh  is  the  temple  of  God. 
Yet  ho  ejLplained  himself  V>y  saying,  that  he 
did  not  understand'  such  an  indwelling,  as 
the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  faithful  and  in 
the  prophets.  16.  Nestorius  calle<l  the 
human  nature  an  instrument,  by  which  the 
Son  of  God  worked ;  and  a  garment,  with 
which  he  was  clad ;  and  said,  God  carried 
and  bare  the  man.  17.  He  also  admitted  a 
commu?iioti  or  intercourse  of  the  two  natures. 
18.  And  at  the  same  time  held  to  the  so- 
called  personal  properties.  19.  In  respect 
to  the  communication  of  aUribates,  Ncsto*. 
B 
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these  to  judge  correctly,  still  Nestoriua  must  be  pronounced  gv 
two  faults :  first,  that  he  was  disposed,  rashly,  and  with  offe 
many,  to  abolish  the  use  of  a  harmless  term,  which  had  beei 
current ;  and  secondly,  that  he  presumed  to  express  and  expli 
unsuitable  phrases  and  comparisons,  a  mystery  which  exo» 
human  comprehension.  If  to  these  faults  be  added  the  en 
vanity  and  impetuosity  of  the  man,  it  will  be  difficult  to  det^ 
which  was  the  principal  cause  of  this  great  contest,  Ojfi 
Neatvriua. 

§  10.  The  council  of  Ephesus  was  so  far  from  putting  an  ( 


riiiB  held  that,  in  the  Scriptun'S,  names  are 
used  in  n^fereneu  to  our  Saviour,  which  in- 
dicate the  union  of  the  two  natures,  but  not 
one  nature  as  distinct  from  tlie  other ;  names, 
witli  which  wc  must  connect  the  idea  of  Uie 
entire  Christ ;  e.  ^.  Immantui^  Christ  Jesus, 
Son,  Chily  Begotten,  Lord.  20.  Nestorius 
admitted  that  the  Scriptures  attribute  to 
Christ  both  divine  and  human  attributes 
and  acta.  And  he  states  this  rule  for  in- 
terpreting them:  Every  attribute  and  act 
winch  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  Christ,  must 
be  understood  indeed  of  the  one  person,  yet 
not  of  both  his  natures  \  but  the  sublime  and 
God-befitting  must  be  referred  to  the  divine 
nature,  and  the  inferior  to  the  human  na- 
ture. 21.  In  the  writings  of  Nestorius, 
noticeable  passages  occur  relating  to  expres- 
sions which  denote  \\iQ  participation  ot  com' 
munication  of  attributes,  and  which  are 
indicative  of  his  real  sentiments  on  the 
subject  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  ex- 
pressions by  which  the  properties  and 
changes  of  the  human  nature  are  refemnl 
to  Christ  in  his  divine  nature,  or  (according 
to  the  customaiT  phraseology  of  those  times) 
to  the  Word  that  was  God.  The  first  ex- 
pression is  that  of  Iteing  horn.  It  is  unde- 
niable, that  NestoriuR  (though  not  likewise 
his  friends,  a  few  only  excepted)  rejected 
the  use  of  the  term  mother  of  God ;  as  also 
the  expression,  Mary  bore  the  Deitg,  or, 
what  was  horn  of  Mary,  was  God.  Yet  it 
is  equally  undeniable,  that  Nestorius  did 
not  reject  the  term  mothtr  of  God,  nor  in- 
deed the  other  expressions,  utterly  and  per- 
severingly,  except  under  the  limitation 
being  so  and  so  understood;  otherwise  he 
acknowledged  and  professed  the  correctness 
and  harmlessness  of  them.  22.  The  next 
expression  is,  the  SHjftriftgs,  the  death  and 
burial  of  Christ.  Kestonus  did  not  deny 
that  it  was  God,  or  man  in  union  with  God, 
i.  e.  one  Christ,  that  was  crucified,  suffered, 
died,  and  was  buried.  But  he  did  deny  that 
Christy  in  so  far  as  he  was  God,  was  the 
subject  of  these  changes ;  because  he  was, 
in  his  divine  nature,  unchangeable,  and  in- 
capable of  suffering  and  dying.  23.  The 
third  expression  is  rcsumction.    On  this. 


his  views  were  the  same  aa  on  thepr 
As  he  had  borrowed  the  word  /^ 
John  ii.  19,  &c.  he  insisted,  thai 
there  distinguishes  the  temple  from  I 
raises  it  up.  Yet  this  distinction  h 
iinderstand  to  imply,  not  a  divisioa 
sons,  but  only  a  differenee  of  \ 
24.  To  the  second  class  belong  soch  i 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  eommunicatiiM 
properties  of  the  divine  nature  to  the 
And  here  Nestorius  did  not  deny  1 
man  Christ  possessed  divine  propert 
only  that  he  possessed  them  oflumi 
not  by  virtue  of  the  union.  26.  \ 
ceded,  that  to  Christ,  as  to  his  hn 
ture,  the  divine  names  and  titles  wi 
tinent ;  but  with  the  limitation,  ag 
of  hifnseif  but  on  account  of  tht 

26.  He  admitted,  that  to  the  mm 
divine  worship  belonged ;  but  agai^ 
his  own  sake,  but  on  account  o^  tb 

27.  The  species  of  communication 
butes,  which  our  theologians  call  i 
ffia^ic  (attributing  the  nudiatorisl  mr 
Redeemer,  in  hiBofficial  capacity,  aith 
complex  person,  or  to  eitner  of  hit 
indiscriminately),  Nestorius  toDj 
nised ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  he  i 
the  work  of  redemption  as  the  wod 
of  the  human  nature.  28.  Hence  it 
that  Nestorius  understood  well,  aad 
sed  distinctly,  the  unity  of  the  pi 
Christy  and  also  the  d4f>rrsify  and  • 
the  tv)o  natures,  with  its  oonsequeni 
that  ho  was  always  anzioua  lior 
ing  the  use  of  such  expressions,  •■  a 
and  rendered  undiscemible  the  iit 
of  the  two  natures.  Hence,  when  lie 
Christ,  he  preferred  using  a  namecs 
of  his  complex  person.  Thus  1m 
rather  say  •xpiorerittat,  mother  ^ 
than  say  dtor^Kas,  mother  of  God ;  < 
latter  could  not  be  avoided,  he  voi 
something  to  qnaliiS'  it,  as  moika 
God-Man. — Dr.  Walch  is  one  wJbc 
the  whole  controveny  between  II 
and  his  accusers,  was  a  mere  dis|Ml 
words  and  phrases.  But  Dr.  Hofro 
a  dispute  at  Wittemberg;  a.  d.  17il 
tained,  that  the  Nestorian  eontrotti 
not  mere  fcgomachy,    SchL] 
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these  contentions,  that  it  rather  extinguished  all  hope  of  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony.     John^  bishop  of  Autioch,  and  the  other  Eastern 
prelates,  ^hose  arrival  Cyril  would  not  wait  for,  assembled  at  Ephesus; 
ind  thej  issued  against  Cyril  and  his  friend  Memywu^  bishop  of 
Ephesns,  as  severe  a  sentence  as  they  had  issued  against  Nestorius. 
fience  arose  a  violent  and  embarrassing  controversy  between  Cyi^il 
«id  those  oriental  bishops  who  were  under  the  guidance  of  John  of 
Antioch.  It  was,  indeed,  partially  adjusted  in  tlie  year  433,  when  Cyril 
icceded  to  a  formula  of  faith  prescribed  by  John,  and  rejected  the 
lae  of  certain  suspicious  phrases.     Yet  the  commotions  produced  by 
his   controversy  continu^  long  in  the  East.*     Thenceforward,  no 
leans   could  prevent  the  friends  and  disciples   of  Neatoriua  from 
pteading^  his  doctrines  through  various  provinces  of  the  East,  and 
rery  where  gathering  churches  which  rejected  the  Ephesine  decrees.* 
"ho  Persians,  in  particular,  were  averse  from  any  reconciliation  with 
^jfrily  and  persevered' in  maintaining,  that  Nestorma  was  rashly  con- 
emned  at  Ephesus,  and  that  Cyril  subverted  the  distinction  between 
be  two  natures  of  Christ.  The  propagation  of  the  Nestorian  doctrines 
laa  still  more  successful,  after  the  introduction  of  those  doctrines 
nto  the  celebrated  Persian  school  which  had  long  flourislied  at  Ede^isa. 
for  the  teachers  in  this  school  not  only  taught  Nestorian  principles 
to  their  pupils,  but  likewise  translated  from  Greek  into  Syriac  the 
mtings  of  Nestorius^  and  his  master  Theodoi^us  of  Mopsuestia,  as 
idl  as  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  and  spread  them  throughout  Assyria 
ttd  Persia.* 


[ 


§  11.  The  Nestorian  faith  is  indebted  to  no  one  of  all  its  friends 
Bore  than  to  Barsumaa,  who  was  ejected  from  the  school  of  Edessa, 
litfa  his  associates,  and  created,  in  the  year  435,  bishop  of  Nisibis. 
from  the  year  440  to  the  year  485,  he  laboiued,  with  incredible 
anduity  and  dexterity,  to  procure  for  Nestorianism  a  permanent 
iiftahlishment  in   Persia.      Maanes,  bishop   of  Ardaschir,   was  his 

Bnndpal  coadjutor.  His  measures  were  so  successful,  that  all  the 
estorians  in  Chaldea,  Persia,  Assyria,  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
deservedly  reverence  this  Baraumaa  alone,  to  this  day,  as  their  parent 
•nd  foimder.  He  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch,  Pherozes,  to  expel 
flbe  Christians  who  adhered  to  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and  not 
Mily  to  admit  Nestorians  in  their  place,  but  also  to  allow  them  to 
Bnke  the  first  cities  in  Persia,  Seleucia,  and  Ctesiphon,  their  primary 
lee;  which  their  patriarchy  or  catholic,  occupies  even  down  to  our 
limeB.  He  also  erected  the  famous  school  at  Kiaibi-a,  from  which 
iMied  those   who,  in  this  and  the  following   century,   carried  the 


'  See  Christ.  Aug.  Salig,  de  Eutychianis- 
•0  9tiU  Eutychfit,  p.  243,  &c.  [and  Walch, 
MtL  KeU.  T.  619.  &c,     Schl.^ 

*  [The  Boman  provinces,  in  which  Nes- 
trtiniwn  most  prevailed,  were  the  two 
4liaf,  the  two  Cilicias,  Bithynia,  M(PHia, 
oemlj,  Isauria,  and  the  second  Cappa- 
doeu.     Tr.] 


■  See  Jos.  Sim.  As8einan,2?/W/f)M.  Orimt. 
Cf4:itunt.  Vatican,  i.  361,  &c.  t.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
69.  From  which,  with  other  passages,  we 
should  correct  the  account  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Nestorianism,  given  by  Eus.  Ronau- 
dot  (fAturgiaruin  Oritntal.  ii.  99,  &e.),  and 
by  others.  See  also  Theodorus  Lector, 
K  K  ii.  668. 
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Nestorian  doctrines  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  India,  Tartaryyand  even 
to  China.* 

§  12.  Before  this  sect  became  fully  formed  and  established,  there 
was  some  diiTerence  of  opinion  in  it.     Some  said,  that  the  manner  in 
wliicli  the  two  natures  in  Christ  were  combined,  was  wholly  unknown; 
but  otliers  denied  any  other  connexion  than  that  of  will,  operatioQ, 
and  dignity.^     But  this  disagreement  completely  disappeared,  from 
the  time  when  the  Nestorian  community  became  duly  consolidatad 
For  it  was  decreed  by  the  synods  assembled  at  Seleucia,  that  there 
were  in  the  Saviour  of  mankind  two  persoits^  or  inro<rrdagi9y  namely,  a 
divine^  that  of  the  Ward,  and  a  huitum^  that  of  Jesus  \  yet  that  both 
persons  constituted  ])ut  one  A»pe^ty  or,  as  they  (following  Xestorius) 
expressed  it,  one  Baraopa,  tliat  is  irpoatanrov  :  that  this  union  of  the 
Sou  of  (.t(k1  with  the  Son  of  man  took  place  at  the  very  moment  of 
conception,  and  would  never  end ;  but  that  it  was  not  a  union  of 
natures  or  persons,  but  only  of  will  and  feeling.     Christy  therefore^ 


'  All  these  transactions   are   well  illus- 
traNnl  by  the  boforo-mentionod   Jos.  Sim. 
Asseman,  lUhlioth.   Orient.   Clement.    Vati- 
can, t.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  IxxWi.  &e.     [The  Nes- 
tnrians  aire  not  calhnl  by  this  name  in  the 
East  (for  they  n»gard  thvir    doctrines  as 
a|>ostolic;    and  they  never  had  any  con- 
nexion with  the  person  of  Nrstoriiis),  but 
ur«»   gr'ncrally   oalhrd    Cha/daic    Christians 
(Ummusj'   tlioir  principal  church  is  in  the 
ancient  Chaldea).  and  in  some  part  of  the 
Kist  Indies,  67.  Thnnas  Chri.stians,  because 
they  .supixwi»  tliey  received  Christianity  from 
the  a|>f»stU'  Thomas. —  [Mr.  Badger,  in  his 
Nf'stnrians  and  their  Liturgies,  i.  176,  shows 
that  the  Xcstorians  have  no  objection  to  the 
name,  and  that  the  ChaLleansarf*  properly  the 
ct^nverts  to  Rome.  Air/.]    Their  church  ex- 
tends through  all  Asia,  and  exists  partly  in 
tlie  Persian,  partly  in  the  Turkish,  and  partly 
in  tile  Mogul  empires.     The  patrian*h  re- 
sides in  a  monastery  not  far  from  Mosul, 
and  has  a  great  many  bishops  under  him. 
The  enmity  of  the  Persians,  and  afterwanls 
of  the  Mahumedans   and  Saracens  against 
the  liomans,  contribut<Hi  much  to  further 
tlie  spn-ad  of  this  swt ;  for  they  received  all 
refugees  from  the  Human  empire,  and  ex- 
tended full  pwtection  to  such  Christians  as 
were  not  toh'nited  in  the  Koman  provinces, 
and  whom  of  course  they  could  not  suspoct 
of  any   understanding   with   the   Romans. 
Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  wasone  of  tlie  greatest 
defenders  of  Nestorius  among  tlie  orientals; 
and,  on  that  atvount,  his  epistle  to  Maris, 
the  Persian  bishop  of  Arda.schir,  was  rejected 
by  some  councils.     But  the  chief  persons 
among  them  were  B;ir8uma8,  and   his   as- 
tiirttant  Maanes.     After  the  death  of  Barsu- 
raas,  the  archbishop  of  Seleucia,  Babuneus, 
became  the  heail  of  the  party ;  and  from 
this  time  onward,  the  piitriarchs  {catholici 


or  jace/ich)  resided  at  Seleocia,  nndl,  under 
the  caliphs,  Bagdat  and  Mosul  were  Mleeted 
for  that  purpose.  This  Babiuras  bfld  ■ 
council  in  the  year  499,  in  which  not  only 
the  whole  Persian  charcii  professed  it»If  to 
belong  to  the  NestoriAn  eommimitj,  hot  ic- 
gulations  were  also  made,  that  all  bisbopi 
and  priests  must  be  married,  and  Koond 
marriages  of  the  elei^  were  not  nunh 
I>ermitt«d,  but  dcclar^  to  be  nfeatuf. 
(Silt  Asseman,  Bihlioth,  Orit-nt.  t  iil  pt  li 
p.  177.)  The  Nestorians  differ  from  othtf 
Christians  in  the  following  particukn :  that 
they  will  not  call  Mar>'  the  nwtktr  <if  Qui] 
and  wholly  reject  the  expretvions  Gid  »0 
crucifiedy  and  died ;  that  they  admit  no  m* 
turcU  and  personal,  but  only  a  friniOf 
union  of  the  Word  that  was  Gad  (ftr  m 
they  speak X  with  the  man  Jesus:  thatthrr 
teach,  there  are  in  Christ  two  natorM  ud 
two  substances,  each  of  which  has  iti  on 
personality :  that  they  reject  the  ooBBdl  rf 
Ephesus,  execrate  Cyril  as  being  a  ^fvM 
wretch,  and  venerate  Nestorius,  and  Theo* 
dorus  of  Mopsuestia,  as  being  saints:  thit 
they  worship  no  images ;  and  perfbnn  tbfir 
worship,  which  is  veiy  simple,  in  the^W 
language.  Together  with  baptism,  vhiek 
they  generally  administer  on  the  fortieA 
day  after  the  birth,  and  the  LortFs  JW** 
in  which  they  use  leavened  bivad,  uM| 
make  tlie  consecration  of  priests  to  be  i 
sacrament.  They  also  practise  anointiif 
with  oil,  as  a  ceremony  of  worship;  ind 
likewise  in  slight  diseases,  and  even  uouA- 
mencing  journeys,  as  a  sort  of  conseoate 
See  Baumgarten*8  Gesekickte  dtt  Rdigiti^ 
parthryen,  p.  686.     8chl'\ 

'  Leontius  Byzantinus,  adv,  yettcriiKm 
et  Eutychianos ;  p.  637,  torn.  i.  Lection.  Afr 
tiquar.  Hen.  Quiisii:  and  Ja.  BsmfA 
Prolsffom,  ad  Canisinmf  t^  i.  c  ii  p.  19,  dbi 
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e  carefully  distinguished  from  God^  who  dwelt  in  Christ  as  in 
iple  (as  Neatoriiia  had  said);  and  that  Maiy  should  never  be 
tihe  m/other  of  Ood,  but  only  the  viotlier  of  ChinsL  They 
ice  Nestoriua  as  a  holy  man,  and  worthy  of  everla^ing  remem- 
;  but  they  maintain,  that  his  doctrine  was  much  more  ancient 
Sy  being  derived  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church ;  and 
re  they  wish  not  to  be  called  NestoHans.  And  it  appears,  in 
lat  Barsnmaa  and  his  associates  did  not  inculcate  on  their 
rs  precisely  the  doctrines  taught  by  Keatm^ins,  but  that,  in 
leasure,  they  polished  his  imperfect  system,  enlarged  it,  and 
ted  with  it  other  doctrines  which  he  never  embraced. 
.  Many,  while  careful  to  shun  the  fault  of  Neatoriua^  ran  into 
poeite  extreme.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  Eutyclies^  abbot 
»rtain  convent  of  monks  at  Constantinople ;  from  whom  origi- 
inother  sect,  directly  opposite  to  that  of  Nestoriua^  but  equally 
»ome  and  mischievous  to  the  interests  of  Christianity.  Like 
ng,  too,  it  went  across  the  East,  and  in  going,  gained  so  much 
;h,  that  it  not  only  found  infinite  employment  as  well  for  the 
ians  as  the  Crreeks,  but  also  made  its  way  to  a  position  of  great 
ance.  In  the  year  448,  Eutyches^  now  far  advanced  in  years, 
sr  more  eflfectually  to  put  down  Neatorius,  to  whom  he  was  a 
i  foe,  explained  the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  ChHat, 
phraseology  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  maintained  that  there  was 
ne  Cloture  in  Christ,  namely,  the  WorcVa,  but  tlud  an  incarnate 
8.*     Hence  he  was  supposed  to  deny  the  humanity  of  Jesus 

it  Cyril  had  so  expressed  himself,  amount  as  follows:  —  Both  held  alike,  1. 

i  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Atha-  the  perfect  correctness  of  the  Nicene  Creed; 

0  jnstiiy  the  phraseology,  is  beyond  and  of  coarse,  2.  both  held  the  doctrine  of 
fay.  Bat  whether  Athanasius  acta-  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead ;  3.  that 
»d  such  language,  is  doubtful;  for  God,  the  Word,  was  made  flesh;  4.  that 
link  the  book  in  which  it  occurs,  was  Christ  was  truly  God  and  truly  man  united ; 
oduction  of  Athanasius.  See  Mich,  and  5.  that,  after  the  union  of  the  two  na- 
!D,  Diss.  ii.  in  Damascenum^  p.  xxxi.  tures,  he  was  one  person.     But  Eutyches 

1  Christ.  Aug.  Salig,  de  Eutychia-  maintained,  6.  that  tne  two  natures  of  Christ 
nie  Eutychetiy  p.  112,  &c.     That  the  after  the  union  did  not  remain  two  distinct 

used  Uie  same  phraseology  before  natures,  but  constituted  one  nature ;   and 

*•   timers,   and  without  offence,   is  thert^forc,  7.  tliat  it  was  correct  to  say,  Clirist 

bj  Jos.   Sim.    Asseman,    Bihlioth.  was  constitute  f^/" or /rc/m two  natures;  but 

Vatican,  L  219. — ^^Ve  areyet  in  want  not  tliat  he  existed  in  two  natures.     For  8. 

id  and  accurate  history  of  the  Euty-  the  union  of  the  two  natures  was  such  that-, 

roubles;    which,   however,    Chrint.  although  neither  of  them  was  lost,  or  was 

alig  left  in  manuscript.     [This  has  essentially  changed,  yet  together  they  con- 

;  been  published:  but  Wulcli   has  stituted  one  nature \  of  which  compound 

▼CT^  elalx>rate  and  full  history  of  nature,  and  not  of  either  of  the  original  na- 

Tehian  and  3Ionophysite  sects,  filling  tures  alone,  must  thenceforth  be  predicated 

le  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  each  and  every  property  of  both  natures.  Ho 

^ut.  Kets.  Lips.  1773,  76 — 78,  Svo;  accordingly  denied,  9.  that  it  is  correct  to 

Schroeckh  has  treated  the  subject  say  of  Christ,  that,  as  to  his  human  nature, 

his  Kirchengeschichte,  xviii.  433 —  he  was  6fioo{wios  {of  the  same  nature)  with 

pA.  1793,  8vo. — The  points  in  con-  us.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Eutyches 

rbetweenEutyches  and  his  friends  on  was  solicitous  chiefly  to  confute  Nestorius, 

I  pazt,  and  their  antagonists  on  the  who  kept  the  two  natures  almost  entirely 

ming  the  first  period  of  the  contest,  distinct,  and  seemed  to  deny  any  other  union 

he  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  ac-  than  that  of  purprtse  and  cth-optrration  ;  and 

to  Wakh  (vi.  611 — 619),  were  in  in  particular  no  disliked  all  phrases  which 
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Christ ;  and  was  accused,  by  Eusebius  of  Dorylfleum,  before  a 
called  by  Flavianus^  perhaps  in  this  very  year,  at  Constai 
And  as  Eutychea  refused  to  give  up  his  opinions  at  the  bic 
this  council,  he  was  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  deprived  of  h 
He  did  not-,  however,  acquiesce  in  this  decree,  but  appeal 
general  council  of  the  whole  church.' 

§  14.  The  emperor  Theodosiua,  therefore,  convoked  at  i 
in  the  year  449,  such  a  council  as  Eutyches  had  requestc 
placed  at  the  head  of  it  D-iosconiSj  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  n 
Cyi^ily  that  is,  arrogant  and  turbulent,  and  hostile  to  the  bi 
Constantinople.  In  this  council,  the  business  was  conducted  i 
same  kind  of  fairness  and  justness,  as  by  Oyril  in  the  coi 
Ephesus  against  Neatorius.  For  Dioecorue,  in  whose  chore 
taught  nearly  the  same  things  that  Eutyches  had  advanced,  ao 
managed  and  controlled  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  that  t 
trine  of  one  nature  incainiate  was  triumphant,  and  Euty6 
acquitted  of  all  error.  On  the  contrary,  Flavianus  was  i 
8Coiu*ged,  and  banished  to  Epipa,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where  he  ao 
died.'  The  Greeks  call  this  Ephesine  council  trvpoSof  \ff<rtp 
Assembly  of  Robbers,  to  signify  that  everything  was  carric 
by  fraud  and  violence.  This  name,  however,  would  be  equaU^ 
cable  to  many  councils  of  this  and  the  subsequent  times. 

§  15.  But  the  scene  changed  soon  after.  Flavianus  i 
adherents  engaged  Leo  the  Great,  the  Soman  pontiff,  on  their 
a  course  which  was  commonly  taken  in  that  age  by  those  wl 
foiled  by  their  enemies  —  and  also  represented  to  the  emper 
an  affair  of  such  magnitude  demanded  a  general  council  to  i 
TheodosiuSy  however,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  grant  the  re< 
Lco^  and  call  such  a  counciL  But  on  his  death,  Marci 
successor,  summoned  a  new  council  at  Chalcedon,  in  the  y( 
which  is  called  the  fouHh  general  counciL     In  this  very  m 


predicated  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  the 
human  nature,  of  the  divine  nature :  and  to 
enable  him  to  overturn  this  error,  he  so 
blended  the  two  natures,  that  they  could  not 
afterwards  be  distinguished.     TV.] 

'  [This  was  an  occasional  council  a<:sem- 
bled  for  other  purposes,  before  which  Euse- 
bius appeared  and  acLiised  Eutyches.  The 
council  peremptorily  required  him  to  gire 
up  his  opinions ;  and  on  his  refusaL  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  excommunicate  him.  Sec 
the  Acts  of  this  council,  in  Harduin*B  Col- 
lection^  ii.  70,  &c.  See  also  Walch,  Hist, 
Kftz.  vi.  108—158.     TV.] 

'  See  Jo.  Harduin,  Concilia,  i  82,  See. 
liberatus,  Breviarium,  c.  zii  p.  76.  Leo 
Magn.  Eni^t.  xciii.  p.  625.  Nicephorus, 
Hist  Ecafs.  lib.  xiy.  c  47.  p.  550,  &c 
[Walch,  Hist.  Kirch fnrcrsamnd,  p.  301, 
«c.  and  List.  Ketz.  ti.  175 — 264.  Bower's 
Lives  of  the  Popes  (Leo),  ii.  42 — 48.  The 
aged  emperor  Theodosius  II.  was  managed 


by  the  Eutychians ;  and  thereHon 
Buch  a  council  aa  would  aoeomp 
wishes.  In  the  council,  Eutydm 
confession  of  faith  whidi  did  nol 
point  in  debate;  and  this  wis 
without  allowing  his  accosen  to 
By  acclamation  the  doctrine  of  6 
in  the  incarnate  Word  was  ec 
Dioscoms  then  proposed  to  oond 
vianns  and  Eusebius.  Here  oppo 
made;  and  Dioscoms  called  on  tti 
commissionerB,  who  threw  open 
of  the  church ;  a  band  of  soldifl 
armed  mob  rushed  in.  The  ttratk 
no  lon^r  resisted.  Evftij  meoil 
149)  signed  the  decrees.  Iflsfi 
deposed  and  banished.  EuMbn 
lyuram,  Tlieodoret  of  Cjnm,  I) 
Antioch,  and  sercnl  othen,  w«r 
posed.  The  decisioiis  of  this  ecu 
ratified  by  the  empeiw,  and  ofdi 
epnywheve  enforoed.     TV.] 
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biy,  the  legates  of  Leo  the  Grreat  (who  had  already  publicly 
nmed  the  doctrine  of  EutycheSj  in  his  famous  Epistle  to 
anus),  were  exceedingly  active  and  influential.  Dioacorua, 
ibre,  was  condemned,  deposed^  and  banished  to  Paphlagonia; 
cts  of  the  Ephesine  council  were  rescinded ;  the  Epistle  of  Leo 
eoeived  as  a  rule  of  fiedth;  Eutyches,  who  had  already  been 
ed  of  the  dignity  of  a  presbyter  and  exiled  by  the  emperor,  was 
mned,  though  absent ;  and  not  to  mention  the  other  decrees  of 
»ancil,  all  Christians  were  required  to  believe,  what  most  to  this 
3  believe,  that  in  Jesiia  Chtnat  there  is  but  one  persoiij  yet  two 
jct  natures  no  way  confounded  or  mixed.' 
6.  This  remedy,  which  was  intended  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
hiy  proved  worse  than  the  disease.  For  a  great  part  of  the 
tal  and  Egyptian  doctors,  though  holding  various  sentiments 
ler  respects,  agreed  in  a  vigorous  opposition  to  this  council  of 
edon,  and  to  the  Epistle  of  Leo  the  Grreat,  which  the  council  had 
9d,  and  contended  for  one  nature  in  ChHst.  Hence  arose  most 
rable  discords,  and  civil  wars  almost  exceeding  credibility.  In 
^  the  excited  populace,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Marcian,' 
Bred  ProteriuSy  the  successor  of  DioacoruSy  and  appointed  in  his 
Timotheua  jElurua^  a  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  one  tiature 
note.  And  although  JElurua  was  expelled  from  his  office  by  the 
ror  ieo,  yet  under  the  succeeding  emperor,  Ba»iliacus,  he 
wred  it  After  his  death,*  the  friends  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
d  Timotheua^  sumamed  SaZophaciolua ;  and  the  advocates  for 
ature  chose  Peter  Mongua.  This  latter,  however,  was  obliged, 
i6  emperor's  mandate,  to  give  way.  But  Saloplutdolua  being 
in  the  year  482,  Mongua,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Zeno^  and  by 
nfluence  of  Acaciuay  bishop  of  Constantinople,  obtained  full 
ssion  of  the  see  of  Alexandria;  and  John  TcUaia^  whom  the 
ledonians  had  elected,  was  removed.^ 


ee  the  entire  acts  of  this  coimcil,  in 
OoUections  of  Councils ;  e.  g.  BiniuB, 
uduin,  ii  1,  &c.  See  also  Evagrius, 
iL  2,  4.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit  I  482—487. 
,  Hist.  Kirchenversamml.  307 — 314, 
111.  Ketg.  vi.  293—489.  Bower,  Lives 
^Bpu  (Leo  L),  ii.  66—100.  The  ex- 
n  of  &ith,  in  the  fifth  Action  of  this 
X  was  designed  to  guard  against 
ntychian  and  Nestorian  errors.  After 
ising  the  Nicene  and  Constantino- 
,  ereeda,  with  Leo's  letter  to  ^Hvia- 
;e.  they  say :  '  Following,  therefore, 
ioIt  Others,  we  unitedly  declare,  that 
1  the  same  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
»  acknowledged,  as  being  perfect  in 
Ihead,  and  perfect  in  his  humanity ; 
odand  truly  man,  with  a  rational  soul 
dj ;  of  one  essence  {byuoo^Hrioi)  with 
ther,  as  to  his  Godhead ;  and  of  one 
I  (l^coo^rtof )  with  us,  as  to  his  manhood; 
liixigs  like  us,  sin  excepted ;  begotten 


(7«vyT}0«lf)  of  the  Father,  from  all  eternity, 
as  to  his  uodhead ;  and  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Crod  (0cor({fcov),  in  these  last  days,  for  us 
and  for  our  salvation,  as  to  his  manhood ; 
recognised  as  one  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  Only- 
begotten;  of  two  natures,  unconfounded, 
unchanged,  undividi'd,  inseparable  {i^vy- 
XvT«^,  arp^Krns^  &8iaipcTW5,  iLx^pio^vs); 
the  distinction  of  natures  not  at  all  done 
away  by  the  union ;  but  rather,  the  pecu- 
liarity (i8i<jTijj)  of  each  nature  preserved, 
and  combining  (irwTpcxo^aiff)  into  one  sub- 
stance {int6(Tra(n¥) ;  not  separated  or  dinded 
into  two  persons  (vp^anra) ;  but  one  Son, 
Only-begotten,  God  the  Word,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ :  as  the  prophets  before 
[taught]  concerning  him,  and  ke,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  hath  taught  us,  and  the  creed 
of  the  Fathers  hath  transmitted  to  us.'  TV.] 
«  [A.D.  467.     Jr.] 

•  [A.  D.  476.     2V.1 

*  See  Liboratua,  ircviarium^  cap.  16,  17, 
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§  17.  In  Syrla^  the  abbot  Barsumaa  (a  different  person  from 
limsumas  of  Nisibis,  who   gave  stability  to   the   Nestorian  sect)^ 
having  been  condemned  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  went  about 
propagating  tlie  doctrine  of  Eutyclies.     He  also  spread  this  doctrine 
among  the  neighbouring  Armenians,  about  the  year  460,  by  means  of 
his  diHciple  SamueL     Yet  from  the  harsher  form  of  the  Eutychian 
doctrine,  the  Syrians  afterwards   departed    imder   the   guidance  of 
Zenai(i8y  or  FhlloxenuSy  the  bishop  of  Mitbug,^  and  of  the  veiy 
famous  Peter  GnapIteuSy  or,  in  Latin  form,  ilie  Fuller J^     For  these 
men  denicxl,  what  Euiyches  is  said  to  have  taught,  that  the  humaA 
nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  in  the  divine ;  and  simply  inculcated 
that  Christ  possessed  one  nature,  and  this  a  twofold  or  covip<mnd 
one.      Still,  as  this  doctrine  was  equally  inconsistent  with  the  decrees 
of  the   council   of  Chalcedon,   the  believers  in  it  most  stead&stly 
rejected  that  council.' 

§  18.  Peter y  who  was  sumamed  the  Fuller,  because,  while  a  monk, 
he  pursued  the  trade  of  a  fuller,  got  possession  of  the  see  of  Antioch; 
and  although  he  was  often  ejected  and  condemned  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  the  coimcil  of  Chalcedon,  yet,  in  the  year  482,  he 
obtained  a  full  establishment  in  it  by  authority  of  the  emperor  Zeiw, 
and  the  influence  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople.^  This  maiii 
who  was  formed  to  promote  discord  and  controversy,  occasioned  new 
contests,  and  was  looked  upon  as  inclined  to  establish  a  new  sect, 
which  has  been  called  the  Tfteapaschites  ]  because,  to  the  very 
celebrated  hymn,  called  Tmcw/iiis*  by  the  Greeks,  Holy  God,  Hobi 
Almlf/hty,  Holy  Eteimal,  he  enjoined  upon  the  eastern  churches  tto 
addition,  who  xuast  omicifiecl  for  us.  He  made  undoubtedly  this 
aildition  with  sectarian  views,  intending  to  establish  men  more  firmly 
in  his  beloved  doctrine,  that  of  but  one  nxiture  in  Christ.  But  his 
{adversaries,  especially  Felix  of  Eome  and  others,  perverted  hii 
meaning ;  charging  him  with  an  intention  to  teach,  thai  all  Uie  thrti 
persons  in  the  Godhead  were  crucified :  wherefore  such  as  approved 
this  form  of  the  hymn  were  called  Tlieopaschites.  The  consequence 
of  this  dispute  wjis,  that  the  western  Christians  rejected  this  form  rf 
the  hyum,  which  they  understood  to  refer  to  the  whole  Trinity;  hut 
the  oriental  Christians  have  used  it  constantly,  ever  since,  without 
offence,  because  they  refer  it  to  Christ  as  oiie  person  in  the  Trinity.* 


18.  Evagrius,  H.  E.  ii.  8 ;  iii.  3.  Mich,  le 
Qui  on,  Oriaifi  Chrhtianujf,  IL  410,  &c. 

*  I  Or  Uiorapolis.     2V.] 
'  Fullo. 

•  Jos.  Sim.   Asseman,  Bibfioth.    Orient. 
Vatican,  ii.  1 — 10,  imd  his  Diss,  de  Mono^ 

jthifsitiit^  prefixed  to  this  tome,  p.  ii.  &c 
[According  to  Walch,  the  parties  were  con- 
tinually coining  nearer  together  in  doctrine, 
80  that  the  thcoh>gical  dit^pute  was  sinking 
fast  into  a  mere  logomachy.  But  several 
questions  of  facts,  or  acts  of  the  parties, 
b<'came  the  subjects  of  lasting  dispute  and 
contention.  S<«e  Walch's  Hist.  Kttz,  vi 
796,  &c.  825—832.     TV.] 


*  Hen.  Valesius,  DiM,  de  Peiro  FiMmt 
€t  de  Synodis  adveraua  eum  coUtttit^  ^ 
nexed  to  his  Scriptores  Histor.  Exitt.  'ii 
173,  &c. 

*  ['  Sanctus  Dens,  sanctos  fortia,  MiujNi 
immortalis.'  (Orig.)  •  The  hjmn  Trit^ 
giiiJif  'Ayiof  6  OebT,  iryios  lrx*f^  ^'f 
iiddyaToSy  iKhiamf  4^'*  mapt  not  be  coi^ 
founded  with  the  hymn  Tertamcttu,  b^ 
ginning  Holy,  holy,  holy,  &e,  which  «* 
never  used  at  any  time,  or  in  anycAe^ 
except  in  the  solemn  thmnkagiviog  l«*^ 
ceding  consecratioiL'  Palmer'tf  JMiifi'^ 
the  J^/.  Bitual,  Oz£  1883,  i  64.  S.] 

*  See  Hen.  Noris,  c2e  tmo  er  TrnU^ 
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To  settle  these  manifold  dissensions,  which  exceedingly  dis- 
oth  church  and  state,  the  emperor  Zeno,  in  the  year  482,  by 
e  of  Acadus^  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  offered  to  the 
ig  parties  that /oittiu^  of  concord  which  is  commonly  called 
iicoru  This  formula  repeated  and  inculcated  all  that  had 
reed  in  the  councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and 
0,  against  the  Arians,  Nestorians,  and  Eutychians ;  but  made 
Dn  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.'  For  Zeno  had  been  led  by 
to  believe,  that  war  was  not  waged  against  the  doctrine  of 
cil  of  Chalcedon,  but  only  against  the  council  it8el£  This 
if  concord  was  subscribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Monophysite 
ier  Mongus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Peter  FuUo^  bishop 
h.  It  was  likewise  approved  by  Acacvua  of  Constantinople, 
Jl  the  more  moderate  of  both  parties.  But  the  violent,  on 
e,  stoutly  resisted,  and  complained  that  this  Henoticon  did 
to  the  most  holy  council  of  Chalcedon.'  Hence  arose  new 
sies,  as  troublesome  as  those  which  preceded. 
\.  considerable  part  of  the  Monophyaites  or  Eutychiana  con- 
*eter  Mongus  to  have  committed  a  great  crime,  by  acceding 
moticon ;  and,  therefore,  they  united  in  a  new  party,  which 
1  that  of  the  AcephaZi,  because  they  were  deprived  of  their 
leader.'      Afterwards  this  sect  became  divided   into  three 


Liber^  in  his  0pp.  t  iii.  Diss.  i. 

Jos.  Sim.  Asscman,  Bihlioth, 

ican.  I  518,  &c.  ii.  36,  180,  &c 

I,  HUt  Ketz,  vii.  237,  &c.  329, 

18,   H,   E.   iii.    14.     Liberatus, 

Histor.    c.    18.       [Moslieim's 
of  this  famous  decree  is  very 

In  it  the  emperor  explicitly 
the  creed  of  the  Nicene  and 
•politan   councils,  as    the  only 

and  allowed  creed  of  the 
id  declares  every  person  an 
the  true  church,  who  would  in- 
f  other.  This  creed,  he  says, 
•d  by  that  council  of  Ephesus, 
omned  Nestorius,  whom,  with 
the  emperor  pronounces  to  be 
le  also  acknowledges  the  twelve 
f  Cyril  of  Alexan«lria  to  be 
irthodoz  ;  and  d(>clares  Mary  to 
er  of  Godj  and  Jesus  Christ  to 
Of)   of  one  substance  with   the 

touching  his  Godhead,  and 
tth  us,  as  touching  his  manhood, 
dly  recognised  the  doctrines  of 
.  of  Chalcedon,  without  men- 
«  body ;  and  affirming  that  these 
rere  embraced  by  all  members 
church,  he  calls  upon  all  Chris- 
nite  on  this  sole  ba^is  ;  and 
vixes  every  person  who  has 
'  thinks,  otherwise,  either  now, 
lier  time,  whether  at  Chalcedon, 


or  in  any  other  synod  whateyer ;  but  more 
especially  the  aforesaid  persons,  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches,  and  such  as  embrace  their 
sentiments  : '  and  concludes  with  renewed 
exhortations  to  a  union  on  this  basis.  This 
formula  of  union  was  happily  calculated  to 
unite  the  more  considerate  of  both  parties. 
It  n^quired,  indeed,  some  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple on  the  part  of  the  Monophysites,  or 
at  least  of  their  favourite  phraseology ;  but 
it  also  required  the  dominant  party  to  give 
up  the  advantage  over  their  foes  which  they 
had  obtained  by  the  general  council  of 
Chalcedon.  In  Egypt,  the  Henoticon  was 
extensively  embraced ;  but  the  bishops  of 
Rome  were  opposed  to  it,  and  were  able  to 
render  it  generally  inefficient      TV.] 

'  See  Facundus  Hermianensis,  Be/ensio 
trium  CapituloTHin^  1.  xii.  c  4. 

■  Evagrius,  H.  E.  iii.  13.  Leontius  By- 
zant.  de  Sectis,  torn.  i.  Lection,  Antiquar. 
Hen.  Canisii,  p.  537.  Timotheus  Presbyter, 
in  Joh.  Bapt  Cotelier,  Monument,  Eociesi<B 
GrteciP,  iii.  409.  [From  the  time  of  the 
count^il  of  Chalcedon,  the  Eutychians  gra- 
dually receded  from  the  peculiar  views  of 
Eutyches;  and,  therefore,  discarded  the 
name  of  Eutychians,  and  assumed  the  mure 
appropriate  one  of  Monophysites,  which  in- 
dicated their  distinguishing  tenet,  that  the 
two  natures  of  Christ  were  so  united  as  to 
constitute  but  oTir  nature.  The  whole  party, 
therefore,  having  long  renounced  Eutyches 
as  thuir  leader,  when  some  of  them  also 
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parties,  the  Anthroponiorphites^  the  Baraanuphiies,  and  the  Esaiar^ 
i^ts.  And  these  sects  were  succeeded  in  the  next  age  by  others,  of 
which  the  ancients  make  frequent  mention.^  Yet  the  inquirer  into 
the  subject  must  l>e  informed,  that  some  of  these  Eutychian  sects  are 
altogether  imaginary ;  that  others  differed  not  in  reality,  but  only  in 
terms;  and  that  some  were  distinguished,  not  by  their  sentiments, 
but  by  some  external  rites,  and  other  outward  circumstances.  And 
they  were  all  likewise  of  temporary  duration ;  for,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, they  gradually  became  extinct,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
Jiccobus  Baradceu4i^ 

§  21.  The  Roman  pontiff^,  Fdix  IIL,  with  his  friends,  attacked 
Acivciiis,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  had  favoured  the 
Henoticon^  as  a  betrayer  of  the  truth,  and  excluded  him  from  church 
communion.  To  justify  this  hostility,  Fdix  and  his  successors  taxed 
Acaciwi  with  favouring  the  Monophysites,  and  their  leaders,  Peter 
MonfjiLS  and  Peter  Fullo^  with  contempt  for  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  with  some  other  things.  But  in  reality,  as  many  facts  demon- 
strate, Acacius  became  odious  to  the  Roman  pontifis,  merely  because 
he  denied  by  his  actions  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see,  and  was 
extremely  eager  to  gain  an  increase  of  power  and  dignity  for  the 
bishop  of  New  Rome.  The  Greeks  defended  the  character  and 
memory  of  their  bishop,  against  the  aspersions  of  the  Romans.  This 
contest  was  protracted  till  the  following  century,  when  the  pertinadty 
of  the  Romans  triumphed,  and  caused  the  names  of  Acdcius  and 
Peter  FuUo  to  be  stricken  from  the  sacred  registers,  and  consigned  as 
it  were  to  perpetual  infamy.' 

§  22.  The  thing  itself,  which  produced  so  great  a  series  of  evils, 
appears  to  be  but  slight*  It  is  said,  that  Eutychea  himself  thought 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ  to  have  absorbed  his  human  nature;  so 
that  Christ  consisted  of  but  one  natwre,  and  that  the  divine.  Yet 
whether  this  was  the  fact  or  not,  is  not  suflSciently  clear.  This  senti- 
ment, however,  together  with  Eutyches,  was  abandoned  and  rejected 
by  the  adversaries  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  under  the  g^dance  of 
Xenias  and  Pet-er  FuUo;  and,  therefore,  they  are  more  properly 
called  Monophysites  than  Eutychians,  For  all  who  are  designated 
by  this  name  held  that  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ  were 
so  unit^  as  to  constitute  but  one  nature ;  yet  without  any  convernoDi 
confusion,  or  commixture :  and  that  this  doctrine  might  not  be  unde^ 


rt»noiinced  Pot<?r  Mongxis,  they  were  indeed 
Acephali,  without  a  had.  Yet  till  the 
brunches  of  this  sect  continued  to  bear  the 
name  of  Monophysites  till  late  in  the  sixth 
century,  when  Jacobus  Baradseus  raised 
thcni  up  from  extreme  depression  through 
pers<>cution,  and  they  assumed  the  name  of 
Jacobites — a  name  which  they  bear  to  this 
day.     7>.] 

*  These  secta  are  enumerated  by  Ja. 
Basnage,  Prolegom.  ad  Hen.  Canim  Lee- 
tiotu's  Antiqiiag,  cap.  iii. ;  and  Jos.  Sim. 
Asaeman,  Diss,  de  MonophysiUs,  p.  7,  &c 


'  [See  cent,  vi  pt  iL  c  6.  Ed."] 
•  Hen.  Valesius,  Diss,  de  Synodit  /?*• 
maniSy  in  quifms  damnatus  est  AcactMS,  nb> 
joined  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Serifisnt 
Hhtor.  EccUs.  p.  179,  &c.  J.  BtSaa^ 
Hutoirt  de  CEglise,  i  301,  3S0,  381,  *a 
Nouveau  Dictwnnairt  HisL  Crit,  t  i  ii^ 
Acacius,  p.  76,  &c  Dav.  Blondd,  ds  k 
PrimauU  dans  fEglise,  ^  279,  &;c.  Ji^ 
Sanctorum,  Febraarii,  liL  _p.  602,  &e. 
[Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes  (Felix  IIl-X  u- 
198.     Z>.] 
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ently  from  their  real  meaning,  they  often  said,  there  is  but 
9  in  Christ,  yet  it  is  twofold  and  compound.^  With 
ley  disclaimed  all  connexion ;  but  they  venerate  Dioacorus, 

Xeniaa,  and  Peter  Fulloy  as  pillars  of  their  sect;  and 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  together  with  the 
t€0  the  Great.  This  view  of  things,  if  it  be  estimated  by 
Lge  used,   appears   to   have  differed   from   the  doctrines 

at  Chalcedon,  in  the  mode  of  stating  them,  but  not  in 
fet,  if  we  attend  carefully  to  the  metaphysical  arguments 
ties  by  which  it  is  supported,'  perhaps  we  shall  conclude, 
fonophysite  controversy  with  the  Chalcedonians  was  not 
ut  words. 

her  troubles  invaded  the  church  in  this  century  from  the 
continued  down  through  subsequent  ages.  Pelagius*  and 
'  the  former  a  Briton,  and  the  latter  an  Irishman,  both 


notations  from  works  of  the 
,  by  that  excellent,  and  at 
fntly  ingenuous  writer,  Jos. 
n,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican. 
9,   34,    117,    133,    135,   277, 

med  men  consider  this  con- 
a  mere  strife  about  words, 
tfonophysites,  Gregory  Abul- 
most  learned  of  the  sect,  was 
n.  AsMeman,  BiMioth.  Orimt. 
)1.  Add  the  Biblioth.  Italiqw, 
iatur.  Veis.  la  Croze,  Histoire 
isme  des  Indes,  p.  23 ;  and 
\rist.  (TEthif/pie,  p.  14,  &c. 
lan  {Inc.  cit.  p.  297  X  though 
le,  came  near  to  avowing  this 

ubtle  disputation  of  Abulpha- 
^man,  ii.  288. 

I,  the  heresiarch,  was  probably 
,  whose  real  name,  it  is  said, 
or  Marigena^  which  was  trans- 
it, Pe/offius.  He  was  a  monk, 
me  about  400,  imbibed  the 
>rigen,  and  began  to  publish 
sentiments  concerning  original 
rrace  about  405.  In  408,  when 
Te  laying  waste  Italy,  he  and 
ired  to  Sicily,  and,  in  411,  to 
estius  remained  there,  but  Pe- 
ded  on  to  Egypt^  to  visit  the 
lat  country.  In  416,  he  re- 
destine,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
'  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
•  in  the  East)  impeached  him ; 
IT  purged  himself,  before  the 
ioepolis  in  417,  as  to  be  ac- 
t  the  next  year  he  was  con- 
tlie  councils  of  Carthage  and 
reU  as  by  the  popes.  Innocent 
;  and  the  emperor  Honorius 
and  his  adherents  to  l)e  ex- 
Bome.    Theodotus  of  Antioch 


now  held  a  council,  which  condemned  him. 
His  subsequent  history  is  unknown.  He 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  sanctity.  Yet  he  was  accused  of 
dissembling  as  to  his  real  sentimenta.  He 
wrote  fourteen  books  of  Commentaries  on 
Paul's  Epistles  (perhaps  the  very  books 
published  among  tne  works  of  Jerome,  and 
ascribed  to  that  father) ;  also  an  Epistle  to 
Demetrius,  de  Virginitate^  a.d.  413  (falsely 
ascribed  both  to  Jerome  and  to  Augustine, 
and  published  as  theirs);  a  Confasion  of 
his  Faith,  addressed  to  Innocent,  Bishop  of 
Home,  A.D.  417.  His  lost  works  are,  de 
Fide  TrinitatiSt  lib.  iii. — Liber  wit^oymv 
sit*e  Ttttimoniorum  (collections  fiom  Scrip- 
ture, in  support  of  some  doctrines) — ds 
Librro  Arbitrio^  lib.  iv. — de  Natura  Liber ; 
and  several  Epistles. — See  Cave's  Historia 
Litteraria,  i.  381,  &c.     TV.] 

*  [Ccelestius,  of  honourable  births  was  a 
student  at  Rome  when  Pelagius  arrived 
there.  Embracing  his  views,  he  accompanied 
him  to  Sicily  in  408,  and  to  Africa  in  41 1, 
where  he  remained  some  years.  In  412,  he 
was  accused  before  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
of  heresy,  and  condemned  by  a  council 
there.  He  appealed  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
but  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  became 
a  presbyter.  He  now  disseminated  his 
errors  widely  in  Asia  and  the  islands.  In 
416  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  the 
next  year  to  Rome,  when  he  so  far  satisfied 
Zosimus,  as  to  obtain  from  him  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  bishops  of  Africa  to  re- 
store him.  Bat  in  418  he  was  condemned 
by  a  synod  at  Rome,  and  was  banished 
from  the  empire  by  the  emperor.  He  now 
concealed  himself  in  the  East  In  429,  the 
emperor  forbade  his  coming  to  Constanti- 
nople. In  430,  a  synod  at  Rome  condemned 
him ;  and  also  the  council  of  Ephesus  in 
431.  From  that  time  we  hear  no  more  of 
him.    He  wrote  a  oonfeaiion  of  hit  faith, 
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monks  living  at  Koine,  and  in  high  reputation  for  their  virtues  and 
piety,  considering  the  doctrines  of  Christians  concerning  man's  innate 
vitiosity,  and  his  need  of  divine  grace  within  for  the  mind's  illumina- 
tion and  amendment,  as  great  impediments  to  the  progress  of  holi- 
ness, and  nurses  of  human  carelessness,  thought  that  they  should 
be  rooted  out ;  they  therefore  taught  that  current  opinions  respecting 
a  corruption  of  the  human  nature,  derived  to  us  from  our  first  parents, 
were  untrue;  that  the  parents  of  the  human  race  sinned  only  for 
themselves,  and  not  for  their  posterity ;  that  men  are  now  bom  as 
pure  and  innocent  as  Adam  was  when  God  created  him;  that  human 
beings  therefore  can,  by  their  natural  power,  renovate  themselves, 
and  reach  the  highest  degree  of  holiness ;  that  man  requires,  indeed, 
external  grace  to  call  forth  his  efforts,  but  needs  not  heavenly  grace 
within.*     These  doctrines,  and  such  as  are  connected  with  them,  the 


aevoral  epistleH,  and  somo  sliort  piewe :  but 
none  of  his  works  have  roafhi-d  na  entini, 
oxcept  hJH  confi'Huion  of  faith,  and  pttrhaps 
Kumc  epitttles  among  those  of  Jerome. 
Sjkj  Cave,  Historia  Liftiraria,  L  384,  &c. 
Tr.] 

*  Aoconling  to  Walch  (Hist.  KHz.  iv. 
736,  &c.),  as  abridged  by  Sohhgi?!,  the 
pystem  of  Pelagius  was  as  follows.  1.  Men, 
as  they  now  come  into  the  world,  are,  in 
respect  to  their  powers  and  abilities,  in  the 
same  state  as  that  in  whii^h  Adam  was 
created.  2.  Adam  sinned ;  but  his  sinning 
Iiarmed  no  one  but  himself.  3.  Human 
nature,  then-fore,  is  not  changed  by  the  fall: 
and  death  is  not  a  punishment  for  sin ;  but 
Adam  would  have  dii-d  had  he  not  a}X)sta- 
tiz»*d.  For  death  is  inseparable  from  our 
nature :  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pains 
of  childbirth,  discjises,  and  outward  evils, 
particidarly  in  children.  4.  Much  less  is 
the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  his  ofT- 
spring;  for  God  would  be  unjust  if  he  im- 
put*Hl  to  us  th<^  actions  of  others.  5.  Such 
imputations  cannot  be  proved,  by  the  fact, 
that  Christ  has  redeemed  infants ;  for  this 
redemption  is  to  bo  underbtood  of  their 
heirship  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  from 
which,  an  heirship  to  another's  guilt  wiU 
not  follow.  6.  Neither  does  the  biiptisni  of 
infants  prove  such  an  imputation;  for  they 
then-by  obtain  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  Christ  has  promised  only  to  baptised 
persons.  7.  When  children  die  without 
l>aptism,  they  are  not  ther»'ft)n>  damned. 
They  arc*  indeed  excludeil  frc»m  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  not  from  eternal  blessedness. 
Por  the  Pelagians  held  to  a  threefold  state 
after  death:  damnation,  for  sinners;  the 
kingdom  of  heufvn,  for  baptizt-d  Christians 
who  live  a  holy  life,  and  for  baptized 
children;  and  eternal  life,  for  unbaptized 
children,  and  for  unbaptized  adults  who 
live  virtuous  lives.  8.  Much  less  is  human 
nature  depraved^  in  cousequeuce  of  the  fall 


of  Adam.  There  is  therefore  no  hereditary 
sin.  9.  For  though  it  may  be  granted  that 
Adam  is  so  far  the  author  of  ttin,  ho  he  vmi 
the  first  that  sinmni,  and  by  his  example  has 
seduced  others,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  and«*r^ 
stooil  of  a  propagation  of  sin  by  generatioo. 

10.  This  sujtposed  propagation  of  sin  is  the 
less  admissible,  because  it  would  imply  a 
pr<rpa(fatiwi   of  sottJs,  which   is   not  true. 

1 1.  >i  either  can  such  a  propagation  be  main- 
t;iined  without  impeaching  the  justice  of 
God,  introducing  unconditional  necesMty, 
and  destroying  our  freedom.  12.  It  is  trw 
there  are  in  men  sinful  propensities;  in 
particular,  the  propensity  for  sexual  inter- 
course; but  these  are  not  sins.  13.  If  an 
were  propagated  by  natural  generation,  ind 
every  motion  of  the  f^inful  propensities,  and 
every  desire,  therefore,  were  sinful,  thfn  tlie 
marriage  state  would  be  siufuL  14.  As 
man  has  ability  to  sin,  so  has  he  also  not 
only  ability  to  discern  what  is  good,  but 
likewise  power  to  desire  it  and  to  perfoni 
it.  And  this  is  the  freedom  of  the  wilL 
which  is  so  essential  to  man,  that  he  cannot 
lose  it  16.  The  ^rarr.  which  the  Soipturei 
represent  as  the  source  of  morally  good 
actions  in  man,  Pt;lagius  understood  to 
denote  various  things.  For  he  undentood 
the  wonl  (a)  of  the  whole  constitution  d 
our  nature,  and  especially  of  the  eDdovmeiit 
of  fne  will :  (b)  of  the  promulgation  of  tbe 
divine  law :  (c)  of  the  forgiveness  oi  paft 
sins,  without  any  influence  on  the  future 
conduct:  (d)  of  the  example  of  Chiirf'* 
holy  life,  which  he  called  the  grace  of  Ckriai'' 
(e)  of  the  internal  change  in  the  nDde^ 
standing,  whereby  the  truth  is  recQgniwd: 
which  he  called  grace,  and  also  the  omstMtf 
of  the  Holy  Spirit :  (f)  and  sometimre  ^raet 
with  him  was  equivalent  to  baptUM  aad 
blessedness.  16.  Man  is  as  capable  of  >^ 
curing  salvation,  by  the  proper  use  of  hi* 
powers,  as  of  drawing  on  himself  damnatittf 
by  the  misuse  of  them.     17.  And  therefim 
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above-mentioned  monks  secretly  disseminated  at  Rome.  But  in  the 
year  410,  on  accomit  of  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  they  retired  from 
Borne,  and  going  first  to  Sicily,  and  thence  to  Africa,  they  more 
openly  advanced  their  opinions.  From  Africa,  Pelagius  went  into 
Palestine;  but  Ccelestiua  continuing  at  Carthage,  solicited  a  place 
among  the  presbyters  of  that  city.  His  novel  opinions,  however, 
being  detected,  he  was  condemned  in  a  council  at  Carthage,  a.d.  412, 
and  leaving  the  country,  he  went  to  Asia.  From  this  time  Aug^uatine, 
the  famous  bishop  of  Hippo,  began  to  assail  with  his  pen  the  doc- 
trines of  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius;  and  to  him  chiefly  is  due  the 
honour  of  suppressing  this  sect  at  its  very  birth.  ^ 


God  has  f^Tm  men  a  law;  and  this  law 
prescribes  nothing  impossible.  18.  God 
nqnires  from  men  a  perfect,  personal 
oljedience  to  his  law.  19.  Actions  originat- 
ing from  ignorance  or  foi>^etfiilness  are  not 
iinfuL  20.  So  also  natural  propt>nsity, 
or  the  craving  of  things  sinful,  is  not  of 
itself  nnAiL  21.  Therefore  perfect  personal 
obedience  to  the  law,  on  the  part  of  men,  is 
practicable,  through  the  uncorruptnoss  of 
the  powers  of  nature.  22.  And  by  grace 
(eonsLsting  in  external  divine  aids,  the  right 


of  which  depends  on  men's  free  will), 
good  works  are  performed.     They  did  not 
3nij  aU  internal  change  in  men  by  grace, 
bat  they  confined  it  solely  to  the  under- 
Umnding^    and    controverted    all    internal 
cfasBge  of  the  tm//.     They  also  limited  the 
neoessitj  of  this  grace,  by  maintaining  that 
it  was  not  indispensable  to  all  men,  and 
that  it  oTi\j  facUitaUd  the  keeping  of  God's 
commandments.     23.    This    possibility   of 
pofimning  good  works  by  the  free  use  of 
oar  natural  powers  they  endeavoured  to 
profv,  by  the  existence  of  virtuous  persons 
iaong    the    pagans:     and    likewise,    24. 
from    the    saints   mentioned    in    the   Old 
Totament;   whom  they  dividfnl  into  two 
rimes,  the  first,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  who, 
like  the  pagans,  had  only  natural  grace ; 
the  lecond,  from  Moses  to  Christ,  who  had 
the  grace  of  the  law.    Some  of  the  saints 
vbo  had  the  law  were  all  their  lifetime 
vitkoat    sin;    others  sinned    indeed,   but 
kiitt  converted  they  ceased  to  sin,   and 
yie&d   a  perfect  obedience   to    the    law. 
M.  ITie  grace,  wherc*by  perfect  obedi<^nce  be- 
eones  possible,  is  a  consequence  of  precedent 
guod  works:    26.    and   fnich  obedienco  is 
■biolately  necessary  to  salvation.    27.  Sins, 
originating  from  a  misuse  of  human  free- 
dom, and  continued  by  imitation  and  by 
eostom,  were  forgiven,  under  the  Old  Tentu- 
Bient^  solely  on  account  of  good  works ;  and 
voder  the   New   Testament^    through    the 
grace  of  Christ.     28.  Their  idea  of  the  way 
of  salvation,  then,  was  this.     A  man  who 
has  sinned  converts   himself;   that  is,  ho 
ieares  off  sinning,   and  this  by  his  own 


powers.  He  believes  on  Christ ;  that  is,  he 
embraces  his  doctrines.  He  is  now  ])ap- 
tized;  and  on  account  of  this  baptism,  all 
his  previous  sins  are  forgiven  him,  and  he  is 
witliout  sin.  He  has  the  instructions  and 
the  example  of  Christ,  whoroby  he  is  placed 
in  a  condition  to  render  perfect  obedience  to 
the  divine  law.  This  he  can  do  if  he  will ; 
and  he  can  either  withstand  all  temptiitionH, 
or  fall  from  grace.  29.  Moreover  they 
admitted  conditional  decrees;  the  condition 
of  which  was  either  foreseen  good  works,  or 
foreseen  sin.     2V.] 

*  The  history  of  the  Pelagians  has  been 
written  by  many  persons :  as  by  Ja.  Ussher, 
in  his  Arttiquitat.  Ecdeina  Britan.  ;  Joh. 
a  Laet,  a  Netherlander ;  Ger.  Joh.  Vossius  ; 
Hen.  Noris  ;  Jo.  Gamier,  in  his  Supplement 
to  tlie  works  of  Theodoret ;  Cornel.  Jansen, 
in  \\\s  Augitstinus  \  and  others.  The  French 
Jesuit,  tfac  de  Longueval,  left  a  MS. 
Ilistorta  Pelagiana.  See  his  preface  to  the 
ninth  vol.  of  his  Hiit^try  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  p.  iv.  But  among  so  many  writers, 
no  one  yet  has  exhausted  the  whole  subject, 
or  shown  himself  free  from  undue  partiality. 
[This  partiality  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
renewal  of  these  controversies.  In  all  ages 
there  have  been  some  in  the  Christian 
church  who  coincided,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  with  Pelagius,  and  who  opi>osed 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  scholastics  adopted  the  greatest 
part  of  Augustine's  sentiments.  And  these 
two  parties  have  never  been  at  rest.  The 
affair  with  Gottcschalcus,  and  the  contests 
between  the  Thomists  and  the  Scotists,  kept 
up  these  disquietudes ;  and  in  the  times  of 
the  refonnation,  such  commotions  were  in- 
creased, when  Luther  and  Erasmus  came 
upon  the  arena,  and  the  council  of  Trent 
made  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pelagian 
system  to  bt?  articles  of  faith.  From  that 
period  onward,  the  Protestants  have  main- 
tfiined,  that  the  Romish  church  holds,  not 
what  Augustine  taught,  but  what  Pelagius, 
or  at  least  the  Semi-Pelagians,  inculcated ; 
and  the  Romish  doctors  endeavour  to  main- 
tain the  contrary.   The  Dominicans  and  the 
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§  24.  Pelarfius  was  more  fortunate  in  the  East;  for  under  the 
patronage  of  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  considered  the  doctrirea 
of  Pelagivs  as  according  with  the  opinions  of  Origeriy  to  which  Jihn 
was  attached,  Pelar/ius  freely  professed  his  sentiments,  and  gathered 
disciples.  And  although  he  was  impeached  in  the  year  415,  by 
0  rosins  J  a  Spanish  presbyter,  whom  Augustine  had  sent  into  Pales- 
tine, yet  a  convention  of  bishops  at  Jerusalem  dismissed  him  without 
censure ;  and  a  little  after,  in  a  council  held  at  Diospolis  in  Palestine, 
he  was  acquitted  of  every  crime  and  error.*  The  controversy  being 
removed  to  Rome,  Zosirtius  (who  was  made  pontiflF  in  the  year  417), 
being  taken  in,  partly  by  the  ambiguous  and  apparently  sound  con- 
fession of  faith,  which  Ccelestius  then  residing  at  Kome  offered,  and 
partly  by  the  flattering  and  insidious  letters  and  protestations  of 
Pdagius,  pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  these  monks,  and  decided, 
that  wrong  had  been  done  by  their  adversaries  to  men  who  thought 
correctly.*  But  the  Africans,  led  on  by  Augustine,  continued  perse- 
veringly  to  assail  them  with  councils,  books,  and  letters*  Zosimus, 
tlierefore,  being  better  informed,  changed  his  opinion,  and  severely 
condemned  those  whom  he  had  before  extolled.  Afterwards,  that 
Epheslne  council,  which  hurled  its  thunders  against  Neatorius,  also 
condemned  them ;  and  now  the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  and  the  Pales- 
tinians, by  their  councils,  and  the  emperors  by  their  laws  and  penal- 
ties, crushed  the  sect  in  its  commencement.' 


Jesuits,  and  also  tho  Jesuits  aud  Jansenists, 
have  likewise  moved  controversies  within 
their  own  church,  respecting  Pelagianism 
and  the  opinions  of  Augustine :  and  among 
tho  Protestants,  tho  charge  of  Pelagianism 
has  been  brought  against  the  Amiinians, 
and  likewise  ugaini^t  various  individual 
doctors.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  all  these 
learned  writers  of  the  Pelagian  historj-  are 
often  betrayed  into  errors  by  the  pr«>ju(.lice8 
of  their  party.  Si-hl. — "Walch's  account  is 
full  and  candid,  Hist.  Kd:;.  iv.  619—846, 
and  for  the  Semi-Pelagians,  v.  3 — 228. 
Mun^oher's  statement  of  the  opinions  of  the 
different  parties  is  luind  and  weU  vouched  ; 
Dogme^igeschichte,  iv.  122—262.     TV.] 

*  See  Gabr.  Daniel,  Hisfoire  du  Conrile 
de  Dioitpoh's,  among  the  shorter  works  of 
this  t.'loquent  and  learned  Jesuit,  published, 
Paris,  1724,  3  vols.  4to,  in  t  i.  p.  635—671. 
[Our  whole  information  respecting  these 
councils  is  derived  from  the  opjwsers  of 
Pelagius,  Orosius,  Augustine,  &c.  Tho 
first  was  held  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  month  of 
July,  416.  It  was  merely  an  assemblage 
of  presbyters,  with  bishop  John  for  presi- 
dent. Pelagius  and  the  council  Bitoke 
Greek ;  but  Orosius,  the  accuser,  Latin  only. 
This  gave  great  advantage  to  Pelagius. 
Orosius  stated  what  had  been  done  in 
Africa :  Pelagius  said  he  had  no  concern 
with  those  councils.  Orosius  was  called 
upon  to  make  his  charges  specific  against 


Pelagius.  He  then  stated,  that  he  had 
heard  Pelagius  affirm,  that  a  man  mtf  ht* 
come  gifdess  if  he  ten'// ;  and  that  it  is  4m  et»j 
thing  to  obey  the  hw  of  Gt)d  perftcthf. 
P(>lagius  explained,  that  he  meant  it  aboold 
be  imderstood,  ttith  the  aids  of  dirine  graet 
Tho  council  were  satisfied  with  this  explar 
nation.  The  second  council,  whi^  sat  it 
Diospolis  or  Lydda,  in  December,  416.  wh 
composed  of  fourteen  bishops.  The  accwen 
were  two  Gallic  bishops,  Heros  and  Latanii, 
but  neither  of  them  was  present.  IVf 
sent  in  a  long  list  of  errors,  which  they  said 
Pelagius  and  his  followers  had  taii^> 
Pelagius  replied,  that  these  were  not  ^ 
opinions,  that  he  anathematised  tben,  ui 
that  he  believed  what  the  Catholie  dmdi 
had  always  held.  With  this  the  ooofll 
were  satisfied.  But  the  sentence  of  tbi 
Africans  still  remained  in  force:  andthcfr- 
fore  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  both  >oo^(  ^ 
interference  of  the  bishop  of  Bomei  *^"L 
*  See  Jo.  Frick,  Zositnus  m  Oememitll 
redimtnis,  Ulm.  1719,  4to  [and  Bover,  Imv 
of  the  Topes  (Zosimns),  i  384,  &cl  TV.] 
*  *  See  Ger.  Jo.  Vossins,  HiMtori^  My»- 
ana,  L  c  55^  p.  130.  There  are  also  ioaf 
learned  remarks  on  this  oontroTem  io  ^ 
Bihfioth^qiie  Italique^  t.  74,  &c.  The  wfi^ 
ers  on  both  sides  aie  enmnented  hjJfkft. 
Buddeus,  Inago^e  ad  TktoL  ii.  1071.  ^* 
Wall  has  likewise  eiveD  a  neat  and  kitiM^ 
though  imperfect^  niitoiy  of  the  Pelagttt 
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§  25.  These  unhappy  contests  produced,  as  is  often  the  case,  other 
dissensions  equally  hurtful.  As  Augustine  did  not  at  first  state,  with 
sufficient  uniformity  and  clearness,  his  opinions  respecting  the  divine 
grace  necessary  to  salvation,  and  the  decrees  of  God  in  regard  to  the 
Aiture  condition  of  individual  men,  he  gave  occasion  to  certain  monks 
of  Adrumetimi  and  to  some  persons  in  Gaul  to  believe,  that  God  has 
predestinated  the  tvicked^  not  only  to  suffe)'  eternal  punishment,  hut 
also  to  commit  »in,  arid  to  incur  the  guilt  which  to  ill  merit  tJtat 
punishment ;  and,  of  course,  to  believe,  that  both  the  good  and  the 
sinful  actions  of  men  were^  from  all  eternity^  divinely  predster- 
mined  and  fixed,  by  an  inevitable  necessity.  These  persons  were 
called  Predestinai^ians.  Yet  this  doctrine  did  not  spread  far;  for 
Augustine  more  clearly  explained  his  views,  and  two  councils,  at 
Aries  and  Lyons,  publicly  rejected  it.*  There  are,  however,  those 
who  deny,  very  learned  men,  that  a  sect  of  Predestinarians  of  this 
kind  ever  existed;  and  who  maintain  that  Augustine^ s  followers, 
teaching  correctly  and  in  consonance  with  truth,  were  accused  by 
the  Semi-Pelagians  groundlessly  and  contumelioualy  of  so  great  an 
error.* 


eonteBt,  in  his  Hutory  of  Infant  Baptism, 
ToL  i.  c.  19,  which  his  learned  translator 
[into  Latin,  J.  Schlosser]  has  enriched 
with  exoeUent  remarka. 

'  See  Ja.  Sirmond,  Historia  Pradestina- 

tianOf  Opp,  vr.  271,  &c     Ja.  Basnage,  HiS' 

imrt  de  cEgliae^  t  ii.  liv.  zii.  cap.  ii.  p. 

698.    Dion.  Petavinfl,  Dogmat.  Theol.  torn. 

Ti.  p.    168,    174,   &C.     [According  to  W. 

XmuKher  {Doamengtachichte^  iy.  164,  &c. 

216,  StcS),  all  the  Others,  before  Augustine, 

hekl  to  a  conditional  election;   that  is,  an 

flection  founded  on  the  foreseen  good  works 

of  men.     So  Basil  the  Great,  Gro^jory  Nys- 

KB,  ChiTBOstom,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Am- 

broM,   ^rome.     They  likewise   held   that 

Christ  died  for  all  men ;  and  were  strangers 

to  the  idea  of  an  atonement  made  only  for 

the  elect.    So   C^rril  of  Jerusalem,   Atha- 

■isiiu,  Basil  the   Chvat,  Gregory  Nysscn, 

dffjaoetom.  Ambrose,  and  Jerome.     They 

ibo  held,  that  the  saints  may,  and  do,  fall 

fton  grace  and  perish.     So  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 

km,  Athanasius,  and  Hilary.   Even  Angus- 

tme  himself^   in   the  earlier  part   of    his 

BunistTy,  held  election   to  be  conditional. 

Bftt  as  early  as  the  year  397.  he  discovered 

that  snch  an  election  was  inconsistent  with 

Ban*a  entire  dependence  on  gmce  for  ability 

to  perform  good  works ;  a  doctrine  which  lie 

held  moat  firmly.     He  thorefore  advanced 

the  new  theory,  that  God's  electing  some 

to  ererlasting  life,  depended  upon  his  mere 

good  pleasure,  in  view  of  reasons  known 

odIj  to  himself;    that   God   from  eternity 

pivdestinated  some  to  repentance,  faith,  good 

winriEA,  and  ultimately  to  salvation  ;   while 

oCherfi  he  left  to  go  on  in  sin,  and  perish 

•ferinatingly :  that  the  number  of  the  elect 


is  fixed  unaltoRibly  and  for  ever :  tluit  this 
election  of  some  to  salvation  through  grace, 
while  others  are  left  without  grace,  and 
perish  in  their  sins,  is  no  injustice  on  the  part 
of  God ;  btHjause  all  men  deserve  to  bo  left 
in  their  sins.  He  denied  that  GkKi  really 
wilU  the  salvation  of  all  men  ;  and  he  justi- 
fied preaching  the  Gospel  to  all,  on  the 
ground  that  we  know  not  who  are  elected 
and  who  are  not.  —  When  this  theory  was 
advanced  by  Augustine,  it  met  with  opposi- 
tion ;  and  it  was  not,  by  those  who  embraced 
it,  always  stated  as  guardedly  as  it  was  by 
its  author.  Henci»,  those  opposed  to  it  drew 
the  frightful  picture  of  it,  which  has  been 
called  Predcstinarianism.  This  system,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Miinscher  (ibid,  p.  267),  em- 
brace<l  the  following  positions  ;  namely,  that 
the  wicked  are  predestinated,  not  only  to 
punishment,  but  also  to  commit  sin;  that 
baptism  does  not  remove  all  sin :  that  tho 
godliness  of  the  righteous  does  not  profit 
them ;  nor  will  the  wicked  bo  damned  on 
account  of  their  sins ;  that,  in  general,  God 
will  not  judge  men  according  to  their  de<*ds; 
that  it  is  useless  to  address  exhortations 
either  to  saints  or  sinners.  Dr.  Miinscher 
subjoins  :  All  those  were  conseqiiences  drawn 
from  the  doctrine  of  unc*onditional  decrees 
tauglit  by  Augustine ;  but  they  were  con- 
sequences which  he  expressly  rejected-  TV.] 
*  See  Gilb.  Mauguin,  Fabula  Profdreti- 
natiana  confutata  ;  which  he  subjoined  to  a 
ColUctkm  of  various  authors,  who  wrote  in 
the  ninth  century  concerning  predestination 
and  grace,  vol.  ii.  p.  447,  &c  Paris,  1650, 
4to.  [Mauguin  was  a  French  statesman, 
who,  with  much  theological  and  historical 
learning  maintained  with  the  Janoenists, 
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§  26.  On  the  one  hand,  John  Cassianus^  a  monk  who  came  to 
Marseilles  in  Gaul  from  the  East,  and  established  a  monastery  there, 
together  with  some  others,  about  the  year  430,  endeavoured  to  modify 
in  some  measure  the  system  of  Augusihie,^     Many  persons  falliug 


Q<rainst  the  Josuits,  that  th»'re  never  were 
any  Pntlnttinarianf.  ixkl.^  Fivd.  S|>an- 
lu'ira,  Intrtnluct.  ad  Hi/t(i>ria/n  Eedts,  in  hU 
<>/7>.  i.  99S.  Ja.  Ba.'*mip»,  AJ/wt.  ad  Pn*- 
spTi  Chrunu'uu^  and  Prafat.  ad  Famttuui 
Jftt/iftifrm.  Il»-n.  Canisius,  Ijecthm.  Anti- 
quar.  i.  31a,  348.  The  author  of  the  Life 
of  Jo.  Launoi,  in  his  Worb*,  t.  iv.  pt.  IL  p. 
343.  mimt'ly,  Gr.in«-t,  informs  us,  that  Sir- 
nmnil  rneour.ic»Hl  Jjaunoi  to  undertake  a  ri»- 
fiitation  of  Maii^uin ;  but  Launoi.  having 
cxaminr^  the  subject,  fell  in  with  the 
opinions  of  Mau^in.  [Father  Sirmond 
was  a  ohanipii^n  of  the  Ji*suit8,  who  were 
charvred  by  thi>  Jansenists  with  dfparting 
fnmi  the  opinions  of  Au{ru^tine;  and  he 
hofM-d  to  confute  this  ch;irgis  if  ho  could 
onlv  demonstrate,  incontroverti]>lv,  that 
thtre  really  was  a  seot  of  Prtdtstinariaus 
(•xi>ting  in  the  timt's  of  Augustine.  Sirmund 
had  publishe<l  an  ancient  l>ook  at  Paris, 
1843.  Itearing  the  title  :  Pradtittinntnit,  siiv 
Prttdt^tinaturum  Hitrfifi^^  it  lihri  S.  AHouit' 
tino  Umrrt'  ud^^npti  rrfutntio.  The  work 
c<»n>ists  of  three  l>)oks.  1\ie  first  ixmtains 
a  list  of  heresies :  of  which  that  of  the  IVe- 
di'stinarians  is  the  ninetieth.  The  Mi^nd 
l»ook  iM-ars  the  suj>erscription  :  LiWr  gtcun- 
dus.  sub  nomine  Anffit^tiui  con/ictus^  nona- 
ye^imam  lutrr/nn  contintn*^  qu<f  asiterit^  Dti 
2tnpdc*thuttione pftTuta  ctnnmitti.  The  third 
book  (.ontains  a  refutation  of  the  supposed 
tract  of  Aupustinc.  This  work  is  certainly 
ancit-nt.  ami  most  probably  to  be  ascrilied 
Xu  the  younp^r  Arnobius.  But  the  credibility 
of  its  statements  is  much  impaired  by  tlie 
fact,  that  it»  author  i*-as  a  Semi -Pelagian, 
and  wrote  more  as  a  polemic  than  as  an  his- 
torian. SchJJ]  — This  petty  dispute,  whether 
there  was  in  ancient  times  a  sect  of  Predes- 
tinarians.  when  thoroughly  examined,  will 
perhaps  turn  out  tolx*  a  contest  about  terms. 
[To  the  question,  whether  there  existed  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  a  sect  of  l*re- 
destinarians,  some  of  the  leameti  hare  an- 
swered yes,  and  others  no.  Those  who 
answer  in  the  latter  manner,  believe  the 
8eet  of  PrtHi«»stinarians  was  a  fiction  of  the 
Semi-Pelagians,  who  used  this  name  in  order 
to  bring  odium  on  Augustine  ami  his  fol- 
lowers. This  ojnnion  was  embraced  by  the 
.Tansonists,  the  Reformed,  and  among  the 
Lutherans  by  Sender,  in  his  history  of  re- 
ligious doctrinea,  prefixed  to  the  third 
volume  of  Baumgarten's  Pfdcmic  JJieoliHfy, 
Those  who  answer  the  question  affirmatively, 
are  divisible  into  two  classt^.  They  admit 
directly,  that  there  were  Predestinarians, 
who    were    condemned    by  the    orthodos 


church;    yet    they   deny    that    Aiigiu(tiDe 
taught  what  they  admit  to  have  h^n  the 
errors  of  this  sect     Of  this  opinion  Wi*nr 
the  Jesuita,  and  the  f^rl^  Lutheran  dixines.] 
Others,  while  they  adnut  all  this,  a<ltlt  tlut 
the  opix>sers   of  the  sect  were  priniipdliy 
Semi-Pelagians,  who  aimed  to  bring  eon- 
tempt  on  the  Aogmftinian  doctrine.    They 
hold,  that  only  a  few  individual  p(.rson^  aa 
a  few  monks  of  Adrumetnm,  and  Laeidu 
fell  into  these  errors ;  and,  th«»pefopp.  ther 
never  constituted  a  distinct  8e\.*t  or  faerrticii 
community.  This  opinion  haft  lieen  defended 
by  Noris  and  Graveson  among  Ro^lani^tf. 
by  the  two  Basnagcs  among  the  Refonmd, 
and  in  the  Lutheran  church,  by  VhS,  Bud- 
deus,  the  elder  Walch,  and  Dr.  Bemhold,  in 
a  disputation  at  AJtdorf,  1737  ;  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  younger  Walch,  in  liis  Hi** 
tnrie    dir  Kitjrertyrn,  voL  v.   p.   280,  &'ol 
Among  those  who  n'gard  the  whole  question 
n-sptx'ting  the  existence  of  a  I*redestinanjui 
set^t  as  a  contest  about  worib*,  be^ide»  Dr. 
^losheim.  may  be  reckonetl  Weismann.  in  his 
yfriH*>rahif.  Hi^t.  Ecr/.  torn.  L  p.  410,  &r. 
And,  in  £ict,  there  is  something  like  a  eus- 
test  about  words,  in  the  dispute  whetLa 
there  was  really  a  Predestinarian  fiect  For 
very  much  depends  on  the  definition  of  the 
word  gect  or  heresy.     If  the  tenn  is  used  to 
denote  a  society  of  persons  who  have  a  pa^ 
ticnlar  mode  of  worship,  then  a  Pivdwtin** 
rian  sect  never  had  existence.     But  if  the 
term  denote  a  set  of  religious  opinions,  em- 
braoed  and  defended  by  individual  peTsnii!^ 
here  and  there,  but  who  never  sepaiat«d 
fri^m  the  general  church,  then  it  may  besiid, 
there  was  a  sect  of  Predestinariana.    WImi 
we  view  the  controversy  in  all  its  extent, 
we  can  by  no  means  regard  it  as  a  eontnH 
versv  about  words.    See  Walch,  Sist.  Kits, 
V.  218—288.     Schl] 

'  I  The  views  of  John  CasBiaana  are  exhi- 
bitea  in  his  Coilatio  xiii.  PairuiH^  0pp.  p.  491, 
&c  ;  and  are  well  abriilged  by  Dr.  jliinsrber 
{])itgmmgf9ch.  iv.  246,  &c.)  as  followa.  As 
John  Cassianus  is  the  only  writer  of  thoss 
times  who  h;is  exhibited  a  connei-t^nl  nev 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  so-called  Massiliaoi^ 
from  his  works  alone  can  the  deviatioof  of 
thi*se  teachers  from  the  opinions  of  Au|pi*> 
tine  be  discovered.  His  primazr  obj«ct  vMi 
to  exhibit  the  true  worth  and  the  neoMvity 
of  divine  grace,  but  without  overthrowing 
the  freedom  of  the  human  wilL  Man,  nid 
he,  needs  at  all  times  di\-ine  aid ;  and  he  can 
do  nothing  to  secure  his  salvation  withoat 
it.  But  he  must  not  be  inactive  on  his  pirt. 
All  men  have  indeed  original  nn,  and  are 
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r  views,  the  sect  was  produced,  which  its  adversaries  called 
lie  SemUPdagiana.  The  sentiments  of  the  Semi-Pdagiana 
isented  differently,  by  those  that  oppose  them.  The  greater 
nrever,  represent  them  as  holding,  that  men  do  not  need 
.  preverUing  grace ;  but  that  every  man  can,  by  his  natural 
commence  the  renovation  of  his  soul,  and  can  have  and 
Guth  in  Christ,  and  a  purpose  of  living  a  holy  life :  yet  that 
san  advance  and  persevere  in  the  begun  course,  unless  he  is 
y  supported  by  divine  assistance  and  grace.  The  disciples 
ugustine  in  Gaul,  contended  warmly  with  this  class  of  men : 
could  not  vanquish  them.^     For,  as  their  doctrines  coincided 


eftth ;  but  a  knowledge  of  €K>d, 
ree  will,  they  have  not  lost.     It 
be  maintained,  that  the   com- 
of  what  is  good  in  us   always 
rem  God,  nor  that  it  always  ori- 
1  oursclvii^.     Sometimes  it  is  of 
irst  excites  good  thoughts  and 
us.  But  sometimes  it  is  the  man 
he  first  step,  and  whom  God  then 
his  assistance.     In  either  case, 
rho,  when  he  sees  the  spark  of 
immering  in  the  soul,  or  has  him- 
.  it  up,  by   his  own  working, 
ad  sustains  this  spark.      God's 
le  will  is,  that  all  men  may  bo 
when  any  one  is  lost,  it  is  con- 
9  designs.     At  all  times,  there- 
loe  of  God  is  cooperating  with 
id  strengtliens  and  defends  it; 
he  sometimes  waits  for,  or  re- 
us, some  e£fbrts  to  choose  what 
t  he  may  not  soem  to  confer  his 
e  indolent  and  inactiTe.      The 
d,  however,  is  always  unmerited, 
WB  on  the  weak  and  worthless 
len  such   valuable   favours  and 
ng  glory.     The  ways  in  which 
men  to  possess   goodness,   are 
od   incomprehensible;    but    he 
ts  each  individual  according  to 
T  and  desert.     Yet  this  is  not 
itood  as  if  grace  was  imparted 
according  to  his  merits.   On  the 
e  grace  of  Gt>d  far  transcends  all 
Ei>  and  sometimes  transcends  the 
nen  (i.  e.  brings  the  unbelieving 
th).      From  these  propositions 
arranged  differently  from  what 
'  the  author,  but  are  expressed 
is  own  words),  it  appears,  timt 
icted  unconditional  election,  the 
man    to  do  good,  irresistible 
the   Augm>tinian    idea   of   the 
irerance.     Dr.  Munscher  a<l(ls, 
idpal  point  in  which  the  Mas- 
rted  from  the  adherents  to  Au- 
in  this,  that  man  has,  in  his 
riU,  some  power  to  do  g(M)d  ;  by 
ich,  he  does  not  indeed  j/urit 
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the  grace  of  God,  yet  he  makes  himself  fit 
to  receive  it ;  and  that  God,  in  view  of  these 
human  efforts,  has  determined  to  bestow  his 
grace  and  eternal  bliss.— The  evidence  by 
which  the  Massilians  supported  their  opi- 
nions was  various.  Their  chief  argument  was 
this,  that  in  the  Scriptures,  faith  and  virtue 
are  sometimes  required  of  men,  and  some- 
times represented  as  the  gift  of  Gtxl ;  and 
these  different  passages  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled, unless  it  be  alluwed  that  faith  and 
virtue  come  principally  from  God  ;  and  yet 
that  free  will  has  some  part  in  them.  This 
doctrine,  moreover,  they  said,  coincided  with 
the  standing  belief  of  the  church ;  while  the 
opposite  doctrine  was  new,  and  also  objec- 
tionable, because  it  annihilated  human  free- 
dom, introduced  an  unavoidable  necessity  in 
human  actions,  and  by  holding  up  the  idea 
that  a  man's  own  efforts  were  of  no  avail, 
encouraged  men  to  remain  inactive.    TV.] 

*  Jas.  Basnage,  Hiatoire  de  CEglise^  t  ii. 
liv.   xii.   cap.  i.      Histoire  litteraire  de  la 
France^  t.  iL  pref.  p.  ix.  &c.     Vossius,  ///«- 
toria  Pelagiana,  lib.  vi.  p.  538,  &c.     Ire- 
naeus  Veronensis,  i.e.  Scipio  Maffei,  de  Httreai 
Semipeiaqianaf  in  the  Optiseu/a  Scientifica 
of  Angel.  Calogera,  xxix.  399,  &c.      [As 
soon  as  Augustine  was  informed,  by  Prosper 
and  Hilary,  of  the  existence  of  these  op- 
posers  of  his  system  at  ^Marseilles,  he  wrote 
his  two  pieces  designed  to    confute  them, 
d^   Pradestinatione  Sanctorum    Lihcr^  and 
rfc  Bono  Perseverantia  Liber,  both  addressed 
to  Prosper  and  Hilary.     Soon  afterwards, 
A.  D.  430,  AuffQstine  died ;  and  Prosper  and 
Hilary  carried  on  the  controversy.     In  431, 
they  visited   Rome,  and  obtained  the  pa- 
tronage of  Cosiest ine  the  pontiff:  but  not 
succeeding  bv  means  of  councils  and  popes. 
Prosper  applied  himself  to  writing  against 
the  errorists.      His  strictures  on  Cassian*s 
13th  Collation,  is  a  valuable  performance. 
The  Libri  ii.  de  Vocatione  Gentium  (i.  e.  on 
the  universality  of  the  call  to  embrace  the 
Gospel  salvation),  seems  not  to  be  his ;  for 
it    does   not   come  up    fully  to  his  views*, 
as    expressed    in    his    reply    to    Cassian. 
Though  it  concedes  more  to  the  Semi-Pela- 
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with  the  modes  of  thinking  most  in  vogue,  especially  among  the 
monks,  and  were  agreeable  besides  to  authorities  of  the  greatest 
weighty  though  chiefly  Greek ;  and  since  neither  Augustine  himself 
nor  his  friends,  ventured  utterly  to  reject  and  condemn  them  as  per- 
nicious and  impious,  no  efforts  could  prevent  them  from  spreading 
far  and  wide. 

§  27.  From  this  period,  therefore,  begin  those  most  thorny  contro- 
versies, concerning  the  nature  and  the  mode  of  that  divine  agency,  or 


gians  than  Augiutino  and  Prosper  did,  stiU 
it  was  on  the  same  side.  The  majority 
in  France,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  Greeks, 
were  in  sentiment  with  the  Semi-Pelagians. 
Abont  the  year  472,  one  Lucidus,  a  pres- 
b>'ter,  haxing  avowed  pure  Augustinianism, 
fumitus,  bishop  of  Kiez,  in  Gaul,  wrote  him 
a  letter,  and  afterwards  accused  him  before 
the  council  of  Aries,  a.  d.  476.  The  council 
disapproved  the  sentiments  of  Lucidus,  wlio 
r<>tnict<Kl ;  and  they  encouraged  Fawitus  to 
i^Tite  his  two  books  de  Libera  Arbitrio,  in 
opposition  to  Augustine's  views.  A  few 
months  after,  a  tt^nod  at  Lyons  also  decided 
in  favour  of  Semi-Pelagian  sentiments.  But 
early  in  the  following  century',  Csesarius 
of  Aries  came  out  a  zealous  Augustinian ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  some  Scythian  monks, 
and  bom<>  others,  he  caused  that  doctrine  to 
spread  and  to  gain  the  ascendency.  The 
synods  of  Orange  and  Valence,  a.  d.  629, 
declared  in  favour  of  it.  The  opp>obers  of 
Augustiuianism  were  in  that  age  denomi- 
nated Pj-lagians,  from  their  leaning  to- 
wards the  sentiments  of  Pelugiiis;  also 
Massilians,  from  the  residence  of  their 
principiil  writers  at  (Massilia)  Marseilles. 
It  Mus  the  scliool-men  of  after-ages  who 
denominated  them  Semi-Pelagianp. —  Ao- 
corrliiig  to  Dr.  Walch,  they  admitted  ori- 
ginal sin ;  but  probably  confined  its  efifects 
to  our  liability  to  temporal  death.  They 
supposed  all  the  jwsterity  of  Adam  have 
ability  to  discern  what  is  right,  and  free- 
dom of  will  to  choose  it:  yet  that  none 
can  be  saved,  but  by  grace,  through  Christ, 
by  means  of  his  blood  and  a  Christian 
baptism;  that  Christ  died  for  all  men; 
that  God  wills  the  salvation  of  all,  and 
tluTefore  proffers  his  grace  to  all,  so  that 
all  men  mai/  be  saved,  if  they  will.  The 
way  of  salvution,  they  suppose,  is,  to  be- 
lieve, to  practise  virtue,  and  to  jn-rsevero 
in  it  to  the  end.  Faith  is,  believing  that 
Gtxl  has  determined  to  save  all  that  obey 
the  Gospel.  This  faith  originates  alto- 
gr-ther  from  our  free  will.  From  the  same 
source,  and  from  the  use  of  our  natural 
powers,  originate  the  beginnings  of  a  right 
temper,  the  desiring,  seeking,  and  knocking. 
Yet  neither  this  faith,  nor  these  beginnings 
of  a  right  temper,  ht^  good  vx>rA8;  that  is, 
they  have  no  proper  efficacy  to  merit  the 


assistance  of  God,  or  that  grace  which  ii 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  good  mnii; 
and  yet  they  may  induce  God  to  input 
his  grace.  Thus  it  is  God  who  gives  tlia 
grace,  by  which  faith  is  strengthened,  and 
good  works  performed ;  yet  its  doe  infli- 
ence  must  be  allowed  to  free  will,  ud 
not  every  thing  be  ascribed  to  grace.  Hm  , 
connexion  and  cooperation  of  both  in  ' 
very  necessary,  for  grace  only  helps  cc 
assists.  True  faith  may  be  lost;  it»  i»- 
tention  depends  solely  on  man's  free  vill; 
and  it  is  not  true,  that  divine  grtce  in- 
parts  to  man  a  special  gift  of  penwvennN 
in  goodness.  Gtxl  has  a  twofold  decrt«  zr- 
specting  man's  salvation ;  Jirtt,  his  g«nvnl 
desire  that  all  may  be  saved ;  and  ttcoailf, 
his  design  actually  to  save  those  who  shaS  || 
persevere  in  holiness  to  the  end.  Av^  J 
tine's  doctrine  of  predestination  is  vny 
objectionable ;  it  wholly  subverts  nuD'i 
freedom;  makes  God  the  author  of  sia; 
and  renders  it  vain  to  exhort  sinners  to 
repent,  or  saints  to  persevere  in  religioa. 
Election  to  salvation  is  conditional,  decod- 
ing on  the  forest'en  conduct  of  men  in  R- 
gard  to  obedience  to  the  divine  commands 
To  the  puzzling  question  of  their  oppoMO^ 
what  becomes  of  so  many  baptized  cluldrdi^ 
who  die  before  they  are  competent  to  exert 
their  free  will ;  and  of  so  many  adults  vbo 
never  were  favoured  with  a  knowledge  <f 
the  Gospel ;  they  replied,^r*^,  that  bapti«4 
children,  dying  in  infancy,  are  saved,  on  tbt 
ground  that  God  foresaw  they  would  ptf* 
severe  in  religion  if  their  lives  had  hM 
prolonged;  and  secondly,  that  so  miny 
children  as  die  without  baptism,  are  d^ 
privcd  of  that  ordinance,  and  so  xuttj 
adults  as  are  deprived  of  a  knowledge  of  tits 
Gospel  (both  being  doomed  to  damnatioB^ 
suffer  these  privations,  because  God  for^sffi  « 
that  the  former  would  not  live  virtuoosiVi  ' 
and  that  the  latter  would  not  embrnci*  thi 
Gospel,  if  they  had  an  opportunity.  J^« 
Walch,  Hist.  Kttz,  v.  3—218.  Tr.— WleB 
Augustine's  authority  upon  such  qofstioai 
is  brought  forward,  it  should  be  recollected 
tliat  his  language  is  that  of  controveisf. 
llud  not  an  opponent  found  fuel  for  bv 
natural  heat,  he  would,  probablyt  lu^ 
resteil  upon  lower  ground.     &] 
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grace,  which  is  necessary  for  our  salvatioD,  which  have  unhappily 
divided  Christians  in  every  subsequent  age,  and  which  are  still  pro- 
tracted, to  the  grief  of  all  the  pious  and  good.  Many  have  followed 
in  all  ages  the  system  of  Augustine^  who  ascribed  every  thing  to 
God,  nothing  to  human  nature,  although  his  followers  disagree  in 
explaining  these  things.  But  a  still  greater  number  have  agreed 
with  Cassian,  whose  system,  though  differently  explained,  has  spread 
fix>m  the  schools  of  the  Crallic  monks  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Greeks  and  the  other  orientals  held  the  same  views  before 
CoMian ;  nor  have  they  departed  from  them  to  this  day.  The  opinion 
of  Pelagiua  appeared  to  most  persons  over  bold  and  free,  which  has 
kept  it  from  being  openly  avowed  by  large  numbers.  Yet  in  every 
age  some  may  be  found,  who  ascribed  to  man,  as  it  is  said  Pelagiua 
did,  full  power,  by  his  own  strength,  to  observe  the  whole  law  of 
CKkL 
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THE  EXTEBNAL  HISTOBY  OF  THE  CHURCU. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EYENTS   OF  THE   CHURCH. 

t)gre8S  of  Christianity  in  the  East — S  2.  and  in  the  "West —  §  3.  Jews  converted  in 
several  places — J  4.  The  miracles  of  this  century. 

[t  appears  evident  from  the  historical  records  of  the  Greek 
re  that  several  barbarous  tribes,  especially  among  those  resident 
the  Black  Sea,  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  efiforts  of 
rreek  emperors  and  the  bishops  of  Constantinople.  Among  these 
the  Ahaagi^  a  barbarous  nation  inhabiting  the  country  between 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  sea  and  mount  Caucasus,  who  embraced 
tianity  under  the  emperor  Justinian.*  The  Ho^liy  who  dwelt 
the  other  side  of  the  Ister,  became  Christians  under  the  same 
;*  also  the  Alaniy  the  Lazi,  and  the  Zani,  and  some  other 
I,  whose  positions  are  not  definitely  known  at  the  present  day.' 
here  is  abundant  evidence,  that  nothing  was  required  of  these 
QS  except  externally  to  profess  Ghi^at^  cease  from  oflFering  victims 
*ir  gods,  and  learn  certain  forms,  like  a  necessary  charm :  while 
was  not  even  a  thought  of  imbuing  their  minds  with  true  piety 
eligion.     It  is  certain  that  after  their  conversion,  they  retained 

Dcopins,    de    Bella  Gothico^   iv.    3.  king  from  carrying  on  a  shameful  traffic  in 

en,  OrifTis  ChristianuSy  i.  1351,  &c  eunuchs.     See  the  authors  referred  to  by 

adoration,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Mosheim.     TV.] 

ns^  had  been  previously  given  to  forests         *  Procopius,  rfc  Bello  GrttthicOy  ii.  14. 
ty  trees.    The  emperor  Justinian  sent         •  [See  Evagrius,  H.  K  iv.   20,  22,  23. 

among  them,  and  erected  a  church  AU  these  conversions  took  place  near  the 

m,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary:  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Justinian, 

I  rendered  the  people  more  inclined  about  430.     2V.] 
>me  Christians,  by  prohibiting  their 
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their  rude  and  savage  manners,  and  were  famous  for  rapines,  mur- 
ders, and  every  species  of  initpiity.  In  most  provinces  of  the  Greek 
enijiin^,  and  even  in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  many  idolaters  were 
still  hirkiiig  in  concealment.  A  great  multitude  of  these  were  bap- 
tized, during  the  reign  of  JuHtitiy  by  Joluiy  bishop  of  Asia.^ 

§  2.  In  the  West,  liemi{/ius,  bishop  of  Rheims,  who    has  l)een 
called  the  Apostle  of  the  Gauh^  laboured  with  great  zeal  to  convert 
idolaters  to  Christ ;  and  not  without  success,  especially  after  Clom, 
the  king  of  the  Franks,  had  embraced  Christianity.*     In  Britain, 
Ethelhert,  king  of  Kent,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  seven  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  among  whom  the  island  was  then  divided,  married,  near 
tlie  close  of  tiiis  century, a  Christian  wife  named  Beii/iaythe  daughter 
of  Cherebertj  king  of  Pjvris ;  and  she,  partly  by  her  own  influence, 
and  partly  by  that  of  the  ministers  of  religion  whom  she  brought 
with   her,   impressed  her  husband  ftivourably  towards  Christianitv. 
The  king  being  thus  prepared,  Ch'efjory  the  Great,  at  the  suggestion 
undoubtedly  of  the  queen,  sent  forty  Benedictine  monks,  with  one 
-^?^,7?(8//>/^  at  the  head   of  them,  into  Britain,  in  the  year  596,  to 
complete  the  work  which  the  queen  had  begun.     This  Aufj^umfiiie, 
with  the  queen's  assistance,  converted  the  king  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  to  Christian  worship,  and  laid  the  found- 
ation of  the  modern  British  church.'     Among  the  Pict^  and  Souis^ 


*  .ToH.  Sim.   As8oman,   Bihlioth.   Orient. 
Viitiran.  ii.  85. 

*  Hht.  Lift.  d€  la  France,  iil  155,  &c. 

*  I5e<le,  HLstor,  Kccfes.  Gcntis  AngU>r.  i.  23, 
p.  55,  &c\  od.  Chiflot.  Rnpin  Tho^Tas, 
Hist,  d Anqliicrre^  L  222,  &c.  Acta  i^mctor. 
Fi'briiar.  lii.  470,  wliere  i.s  iin  aeoouiit  of 
Ethell)ert,  kinp:  of  Kent.  [Bt-rtha  was  the 
daughter  of  Caribort.  king  of  Paris,  })y  his 
pious  and  ill-used  wife  Ingoberpa.  Her 
father  was  gnmdson  of  Clovis,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Brunichildis.  lie  died  in  567, 
and  Ingoberga  in  589.  Bertha  wa.«?  marri<'d 
Rl)out  680.  and  brought  with  her  to  England 
Luidhard,  bisliop  of  Senlis,  who  officiated  in 
the  church  of 8t.  Martin,  at  Canterbury.  Gre- 
grjry  before  he  became  pope  had  been  anxious 
to  go  as  a  raissionar}'  to  England,  but  had 
been  prevented  by  the  people  of  Rome.  In 
596  he  sent  Augustine,  prior  of  St.  Andrews, 
at  Rome,  to  effect  the  work.  In  Prorence 
the  missionaries  lost  heart,  and  Augustine 
was  sent  bjick  to  CJregijry  for  leave  to  give 
up  the  expeiiition.  Gregory,  however,  en- 
couraged Augustine  to  go  on,  and  gave  him 
intrf>ductions  to  the  bisliops  and  sovereigns 
on  the  way.  By  the  aid  of  Bruni<!hildis 
he  reached  the  channel  and  landed  in  Thanet 
with  forty  monks.  There  Ethelbert  met 
him,  promised  him  protection  and  a  fair 
hearing,  and  gave  him  an  asylum  at  Can- 
terbury. Tlie  next  year  Ethelbert  was 
baptized ;  and  Augustine  consecrate<i  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Arlus.     In  598   Lauroutius 


and  Peter  carried  the  peport  of  the  mission 
to  Rome,  and  brought  back,  about  601,  t 
}t]ill  for  Augustine,  relics,  books,  and  a  rein- 
ixircement  of  missionaries.  £irf,]  [Gn-gorj 
confirmed  Augustine's  jurisdiction  ovtr  all 
England,  exhorted  him  to  proceed  with  lus 
work,  advised  him  not  to  demolish  the  pagan 
temples,  but  to  convert  them  into  churches, 
purifjang  them  with  holy  water;  for  tb 
PagsLus  would  lovo  to  worship  in  the  plaeei 
long  held  sacnni ;  yet  the  idols  must  U 
destroyi^d.  He  also  advised  that  the  peopk 
be  allowed  on  festal  days  to  assemble  anxmd 
the  churches,  erect  booths,  and  there  U%A 
themselves,  much  as  during  their  PagiB 
state ;  yet  without  sacrificing  to  their  idok 
Grt»gor}'  likewise  answered  sereral  questiwis 
of  Augustine,  advising  him  and  his  aasociatA 
to  continue  to  live  in  monasteriea,  tu  om 
su(^h  a  liturgy  as  should  seem  best  suited  to 
the  cotmtr}';  and  in.*rtructing  him  hoir 
thieves  should  be  treated;  how  many  bishops 
must  concur  in  the  ordination  of  a  bishop, 
how  he  must  demean  himself  among  tb 
Gallic  bishops,  and  what  was  to  be  thongbt 
of  some  ceremonial  impurities.  AvgurtiA^ 
now  built  his  cathedral  at  Canterbnir;  and 
erected  a  monastery  in  which  to  traui  hmo 
for  the  ministry.  In  [601]  he  attempted  to 
bring  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  tu  a  con- 
formity with  his  churches,  all  the  deigyini 
churches  of  the  ancient  Britons,  whom  thf 
Saxons  had  conquered  and  driven  dufflv 
into  Wales.    A  council  was  held  for  tly 
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%f  an  Irish  monk,  began  the  work  of  administering  Christian 
}  In  Grermany,  the  Bohemians^  ThuringianSf  and  Bava- 
re  said  to  have  received  Christianity  ;*  which  to  many,  how- 
pears  extremely  doubtfuL  Of  these  holy  enterprises  among 
hen,  no  one  will  form  a  high  opinion,  when  he  shall  have 
from  the  writers  of  this  and  the  following  ages,  that  these 
itill  retained  a  great  part  of  their  former  paganism,  and  so 
)ed  Christ  as  to  reject  his  precepts  in  their  lives,  de^s,  and 
>ns.* 

i  great  many  Jews,  in  various  places,  it  is  certain,  made  pro- 
)f  Christianity.  In  the  East,  Justinian  persuaded  the  Jews 
at  Borium,  a  city  of  Libya,  to  acknowledge  Christ^  In  the 
any  Jews  yielded  to  the  zeal  and  eflForts  of  the  kings  of  Graul 
in,  and  to  those  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Avitua.'^  But  it 
e  added,  that  far  more  were  induced  to  make  an  external 
n  of  Christianity,  by  the  rewards  oflFered  by  the  princes,  and 
aar  of  punishment,  than  by  the  force  of  arguments.  In  Graul, 
le  reign  of  Childeric,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  receive 


at  as  Augustine  was  bigoted  and 
If  nothing  was  effected.     In  the 

the  oonyersion  of  the  Saxons 
3  kingdom  of  Kent  proceeded 
r,  and  bishops  were  ordained  for 
i  Rochester.     St.  Paul's  church 

was  now  founded.  In  [604  or 
stine  died,  and  was  succeeded  in 
Canterbury  by  Laurentius.  See 
L  23,  dec.  and  ii.  2,  3.  Mabillon, 
medict.  torn.  L  ann.  696 — 607. 
my  history  of  Augustine,  both  in 
d  a  smaller  form,  by  Goscelin,  a 
e  deventh  century,  may  be  found 
in.  Acta  Sanctor,  Ord.  Bened,  i 

TV.] 
rays  of  light  had  penetrated  the 
Mt  counties  of  Scotland  at  an 
od.  Ninias  or  Ninian  was  bishop 
■n,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  in 
L2 ;  and  his  successors  sometimes 
heir  labours  as  far  north  as  Glas- 
itigem  is  said  to  hare  actually 
>p  of  Glasgow  before  the  arrival 
1,  and  to  have  invited  this  Irish 
to  visit  him  there.  In  663  Co- 
h  twelve  other  monks,  removed 
orth  of  Ireland  to  lona,  Hii,  I,  or 
,  an  islet  on  the  outer  shore  of 
>f  the  larger  of  the  Hebrides,  or 
lee.    The  Scottish  king  of  Argyle, 

Bride,  favoured  his  enterprise ; 
,  a  successor  of  Brudo,  paid  him 
It  reverence.  Columba  had  the 
iction  of  his  little  island,  which 
rered  with  cloisters  and  churches, 
iie  residence  of  a  numerous  and 
dy  of  monks.  For  several  cen- 
k  was  the  centre  of  the  Scottish 


church,  and  the  place  where  most  of  her 
clergy  were  educated.  There  also  the  Scot- 
tish kings,  for  many  generations,  were 
intc^rrcd.  Columba  died  in  697.  His  me- 
morable acts  were  recorded  by  Cummeneus 
Albus  (abbot  of  lona  ^m  667  to  669),  and 
may  be  seen  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor,  Ord, 
Benedict,  i.  342,  &c.  and  his  life  at  large,  in 
three  books,  was  written  by  Adamnanus,  who 

Presided  at  lona  from  679  to  704.     See 
Fssher,  Britannicar.  Ecclesiar,  Antiq.  cap. 
XV.  p.  687—709.     2V.] 

'  Henry  Canisius,  Lectiones  Antiqua^  t.  liL 
pt.  ii.  p.  208.  Aventinus,  Annal,  Boiorum; 
and  otners. 

'  As  to  the  Franks,  the  Benedictine 
monks  express  themselves  ingenuously ; 
Histoire  Litthaire  de  la  France^  torn.  lii. 
introd.  p.  8,  11,  13.  As  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  see  what  Gregory  the  Great  himself 
allowed  of,  E^sto/ar.  lib.  xi.  ep.  76.  0pp. 
ii.  1 1 76,  ed.  Benedict.  Among  other  things, 
he  permitted  the  people,  on  festal  days,  to 
offer  to  the  saints  such  victims  as  they  had 
before  offered  to  their  gods.  Dav.  Wilkins, 
Concilia  Magna  Britan,  L  18,  &c.  [Gh^ 
gory's  words  do  not  at  all  imply  what 
Mosheim  insinuates :  he  allows,  that  as  the 
Pagans  had  been  accustomed  to  offer  sacri- 
fices to  their  gods  on  certain  feast  days,  so 
now  on  the  day  of  dedication  of  a  church, 
or  the  martyrdom  of  a  saint,  they  should  be 
allowed  a  holiday,  and  should  "  ad  laudem 
Dei  in  esum  suum  animalia  ocddant,"  giv- 
ing God  thanks.     Ed.] 

*  Procopius,  de  JEdificiis  Jtiatinianiy  lib. 
vi.  cap.  2. 

*  [Bishop  of  aermont.     TV.] 
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baptism  :  and  the  same  thing  wsa  done  in  Spain*^     But  Oregory  the 
Great  wished  this  practice  to  be  discontinued.* 

§  4.  If  credit  could  be  given  unreservedly  to  the  writers  of  this 
age,  these  conversions  of  barbarous  nations  to  Christianity  must  be 
ascribed  principally  to  prodigies  and  miracles.     But  observation  of 
the  nations  themselves  forbids  us  to  believe  these  statements ;  for  had 
they  seen  so  many  wonderful  deeds  with  their  own  eyes,  they  would 
have  had  a  stronger  faith  in  Christianity,  and  would  have  more  reli- 
giously obeyed  its  precepts.     With  the  major  part,  the  example  and 
influence  of  their  kings  presented  the  chief  argument  for  changing 
their  religion.     Nor  were  more  solid  reasons  much  needed ;  for  the 
lirst  preachers  of  Christianity  among  them,  required  of  them  nothing 
very  difficult,  or  repugnant  to  human  nature ;  they  were  only  to  wor- 
ship the  images  of  Christy  and  of  holy  men,  instead  of  those  of  their 
goils,  and  for  the  most  part,  with  the  same  ceremonies  ;•  and  to  com- 
mit to  memory  certain  Christian  formulas.  Some  preachers,  moreover, 
— as  might  easily  be  proved — deemed  it  lawful  and  right  to  delude 
the  senses  of  ignorant  men,  and  to  make  natural  events  popularly 
pas8  for  divine  interpositions. 


CHAPTER   IL 

ADVERSE   EVENTS  AND   OCCURRENCES. 

§  1.  Pagans  still  remaining  among  the  Christians —  J  2.  Writers  opposed  to  Christianitj'- 

I  3.  Persecutions  and  vexations. 

§  1.  Although  the  imperial  laws    ordained  that    no   public   office 
should  be  held  by  any  one  who  would  not  abjure  paganism,  yet  there 


*  Gregory  of  Tours,  Historia  Francorum^ 
\\.  17.  Jo.  Launoi,  de  Veteri  More  Bap- 
iizandi  Jiidaos  et  Injidehs,  cap.  i.  in  his 
0pp.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  700,  704.  [AU  those 
Jewish  conTersions  were  a  victory  of  the 
Christians,  wliich  did  them  little  credit* 
AWtus,  for  instance,  the  bishop  of  Clermont, 
haptized  600  Jews.  But  the  circumstances 
were  these :  a  Jew  having  voluntarily  re- 
ceived baptism,  was  proceeding  home  in  the 
customary  wliite  rol)e,  when  meeting  with 
some  Jews,  one  of  them  poured  some  fetid 
oil  on  his  white  robe.  The  people  soon 
kindled  into  a  rage,  and  pulled  doniii  the 
synagogue;  and  the  bishop  sent  word  to 
the  Jfws  that  they  must  all  submit  to  be 
})aptized,  or  must  quit  the  place.  In  this 
dilemma,  600  preferred  receiving  baptism, 
and  the  re^'t  n^movod  to  Marseilles.  See 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Hist.  Francor.  1.  v.  c,  11. 
Schl.} 

•  See  his  Epistles,  i.  47.  in  his  0pp.  ii. 
.541,  ed-  Benedict,  [or  the  extract  from  it  in 


Baronius,  Annal.  a^  antu  691,  t  Tiii.  p.  26, 
27,  ed.  Antw.  1600.  Gregory  oommendi 
the  intentions  of  the  Gallic  bishops,  \fA 
thinks  that  as  such  converts  seldom  pen^ 
TertHl,  and  therefore  exposed  themaelTeB  to 
a  heavier  punishment  in  the  other  ▼orid 
than  if  they  had  never  been  iMf^xiei, 
chnrity  to  them  required  that  they  shooU 
not  be  compelled  to  receive  baptism.  TV.] 
'  [Mosheim  cites  no  authority  fat  Hat 
statement  and  it  might  8<.*em  to  be  &r  fina 
unreservedly  admissible.  It  is  known  thit 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  Franks,  and  GenuDi 
rejected  image- worship,  even  under  a  reeoai- 
mendation  from  Rome,  at  a  much  Uttf 
period.  It  is,  therefore,  unlikely  that  they  had 

originally  combined  it  with  Christianity.  & 
Indeed  Mosheim*8  judgment  on  the  nii^ 
sionary  work  of  this  ccntuiy  ia  hanh,  and  hit 
statements  too  general.  He  seems  to  aDow 
nothing  for  the  faith  of  the  w<«rkerg>  or  ftr 
the  ble.ssing  that  fbUowed  the  troik,  ec^ 
toinly  in  England  and  Ireland.    Ed,] 
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were  many  learned  and  respectable  men  who  followed  the  old  religion 
in  the  midst  of  the  Christians.  The  illustrious  compiler  of  the  Civil 
Law,  Triboiiian,^  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  averse  from  the 
Christian  religion.  Of  ProcopiuSj^  a  man  of  acute  perception,  and 
a  celebrated  historian,  the  same  suspicion  is  entertained  by  not  a  few. 
It  is  yet  more  certain  that  Agathias^  of  Smyrna,  an  advocate  at  the 
bar,  and  also  distinguished  as  an  historian,  was  an  idolater.  Indeed, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  every  where,  the  rigoiu'  of  the  laws  fell  only 
on  tbose  who  had  neither  birth,  nor  wealth,  nor  the  favour  of  the  great 
to  protect  them. 

I  2.  It  is  still  more  strange  that  the  Platonists,  who  were  univer- 
aally  known  to  be  hostile  to  Christianity,  should  have  been  allowed 
publicly  to  instil  their  principles,  which  are  totally  inconsistent  with 
our  religion,  into  the  minds  of  youth  both  in  Greece  and  Egypt. 
This  class  of  men  aflFected,  indeed,  a  high  degree  of  moderation,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  so  modified  their  expressions  as  make  the  pagan 
idolatry  appear  not  very  remote  from  Christianity.  This  is  evident 
from  the  examples  of  Chalcidiua  *  and  Alexander  of  Lycopolis.*    Yet 


*  [Triboman  was  a  natire  of  Sido,  in 
Famphylia,  flourished  a1x)ut  527,  and  died 
about  646.  Richly  furnished  with  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  he  applied  himself  especi- 
lUy  to  the  study  of  law.  He  was  advanced 
I)  Tarious  civil  offices,  and  was  in  high 
&vour  with  Justinian,  on  account  of  his 
mincnt  talents,  and  his  obse<^uiousneKS. 
Th*'  Codex  Jwtinumns  was  the  joint  work 
of  Tribonian  and  others ;  but  the  comi)ila- 
tion  of  the  Pandects  and  InKtitutrs  wa.s  coni- 
initted  to  him  as  chief,  with  others  to  assist 
kim.  Trilwnian  was  avaricious  and  irrc?- 
ligioos;  he  had  been  accused  of  atheism 
and  paganism.  The  truth  probably  was, 
that  ne  had  no  fixed  religious  principles. 
See  J.  H.  Hermann,  Historia  Juris  Hiymani 
(t  Jftstiniam,  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  §  27,  &c.  and 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU,  eh.  xliv.  vol  iv. 
p.  360,  &c.  ed.  New  York.  1826.     Tr.] 

*  [Ppocopius  of  Ca'sarea  (diflfrrent  from 
IVocopiusof  Gaza)  was  a  rhetorician,  senator, 
and  historian.      He  was  secretary  to  the 
fiunoos  general  Bclisarius,  from  r)33  to  642, 
doring  his  campaigns  in  Asia,  Afrirm,  and 
Italy;  and  afterwards,  being  made  a  Roman 
at-oator,  resided  at  Constantinople,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  writing  the  civil  histor}-  of 
Iiis  own  times;  viz.  de  Iklh  Pcrsim,  1.  ii. 
deJSeiio  Vandxilico,  1.  ii.and  delkUo  Goihico^ 
L  iv.     HLh  narration  is  elaborate  and  exact, 
and  the  style  not  unacceptable.     He  also 
wrote,  de  ^idificiis  Jusiiniani,  1.  vi.,  in  whicli 
he  displays  the  munificence  and  greatnt'-ss 
of  that  emperor:    likewise  Anrrdota,  sive 
HtJit'fria  Arcana,  in  which  he  descril)es  the 
rices  and  crimes  of  Justinian,  and  his  em- 
presa  Theodora.      IVocopius  was  alive  in 
662.     He  was  probably  a  ma n  of  no  reli gion ; 
but,  extcmaily,  a  conformist  to  Christianity. 


His  works  were  published,  Gr.  and  T-rfit.,  by 
C.  Maltrt;t,  Paris,  1662,  2  vols.  fol.  See 
Cave,  Hist  Lit  i.  610.     7V.] 

*  hVgathias,  an  advocate  at  Sm}Tna, 
continued  the  history  of  Pr<x;opius.  from 
553  to  559,  in  five  books,  written  in  an  easy 
but  florid  style.  He  idso  wrote  eighty 
e{>ignimK.  His  works  were  publishe<l,  Gr. 
and  Lilt.,  Paris,  1660,  fol.  His  histor)',  and 
that  of  I'rocopius,  are  both  in  the  Corpus 
Jlintoriip  Bi/zantni(B  Scrijitorum.  See  Lard- 
uer.  Works,  ix.  85.     7>.l 

*  Concerning  the  religion  of  Chalcidius, 
I  have  s|)oken  in  my  notes  on  R.  Cudworth's 
Sf/stnna  IntrWctunic  Universi,  i.  732.  [See 
above,  cent.  iv.  pt,  i.  c.  i.  §  18 ;  and  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit  i.  199.     Tr.] 

*  The  treatise  of  this  philosopher,  contra 
Manichcpos,  in  Greek,  Mas  published  by 
Pran.  Combefis,  Auctnrium  Noviss.  Bihiiotn, 
Pdtrutn,  t.  ii.  Concerning  his  religion,  Is.  do 
Beausobre  has  given  a  critical  dissertation, 
Histuirc  de  Manirhir  it  Manicheisr/tc,  pt.  ii. 
Disrours  Prelim.  §  13,  p.  236,  &c.  |  Alex- 
ander, of  Lyc-ojx)lis  in  Tlu-bais,  Egypt, 
flourished  probably  al)OUt  350.  Fabricius 
supi)OS(S  {Bihlioth.  (ir.  v.  290)  that  ho 
was  first  a  pigan  and  a  Maniehee,  and 
after\^'ards  a  catholic  Christian.  Cave  is  of 
the  same  ojunion  {Hist.  Lit.  t  ii.  A?  Scriptor, 
incertte  tfitutis).  Bcausobre  {ubi  supra) 
thinks  he  was  a  mere  pagan.  Lardn«T 
(Works,  iii.  384;  viii.  349,  &c.)  thinks  he 
was  a  Gentile,  but  well  atf<iuainted  with  tho 
Manichees  and  other  Christians;  that  ho 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  OM  and  Sow 
Testaments,  to  which  he  (xjcasionally  refers. 
He  speaks  with  resiX'Ct  of  Christ,  and  the 
Christian  philosophy ;  and  app<>ars  to  have 
been  a  learncHi  and  candid  man.     TV.] 
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there  were  some  among  them  who  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  attack 
the  Christian  religion.  Damascius,  in  his  life  of  his  master  Isidore^ 
and  elsewhere,  casts  many  reproaches  on  the  Christians.'  SinipliciuSj 
in  his  Expositions  of  AiistoUe,  not  obscurely  carps  at  the  Christian 
faith.*  The  Epiclieireniata  xviiL  contra  ChristianoSj  written  by 
ProcluSy^  were  in  every  body's  hands ;  and  therefore  received  a  confu- 
tation from  John  Philoponua.^  So  much  licence  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  these  men,  had  there  not  -been  among  the  magistrates 
many  who  were  Christians  in  name  and  outward  appearance,  radier 
than  in  reality. 

§  3.  The  Christians  in  some  places  had  occasion,  even  in  this  cen- 
tury,  to  complain   of  the  barbarity  and  cruelty  of   their  enemies. 
During  the  greater  part  of  it^  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  had  seized  upon 
Britain,  brought  every  kind  of  calamity  and  suffering  upon  the  former 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  were  Christians.'    The  HunSj  having 
made  an  irruption  into  Thrace,  Greece,  and  other  provinces,  during 
the  reign  of  JiLstinian^  treated  the  Christians  with  cruelty;®  yet  they 
appear  to  have  been  influenced,  not  so  much  by  a  hatred  of  Christi- 
anity, as  by  hostility  to  the  Greek  empire.     A  great  change  in  the 
state  of  Italy  took  place  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  under 
Justinian  L     This  emperor,  by  Naraea  his  general,  overturned  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  that  country,  after  it  had  stood  ninety 
years,  and  annexed  Italy  to  his  empire.      But  during  the  reign  of 
Justin^  the  Lombards,  a  very  warlike  German  tribe,  imder  their  king 
AlhoiUy  and  accompanied  by  some  other  German  people,  broke  into 
Italy  from  Pannonia,  in  the  year  568 ;  and  having  possessed  them- 

*  Photius,  BiUiothera^  Cod.  ccxliL  p.  1027.  voluminous  writer.  Ifis  eight€«n  argumfiito 
[Damascius  was  a  natire  of  Damascus,  but  against  the  Christians  are  so  manv  ytv^ 
studied  and  taught  philosophy  at  Athens  that  the  world  was  eternaL  This  work,  vith 
and  Alexandria.  From  the  latter  he  fled  to  the  confutation  of  Jolm  Philoponu!».  vas 
Persia,  during  the  p<TBccution  of  the  papm  published  in  Greek,  Vonioe,  1535.  fuL;  and 
philosophers  by  Justinian,  ixhoxxt  630.  His  in  Latin,  Lyons,  1557,  foL  TV.] 
subsequent  history  is  unknown.  He  wrote  *  See  J.  A.  Fabricius,  BMiotK  Gr.  m. 
the  lives  of  Isidorus  and  others,  Commen-  622,  &c  [and  Brucker,  Hiit.  Crit.  Pkilt*. 
taries  on  Plato,  and  four  books  on  extra-  ii.  491,  with  Hkmberger's  Zuc€riaui^ 
ordinary  events:    all    of   which  are   lost.  Nachrichten^  Hi.  Z9\,     Schl."] 

Photius  calls  him  us  (Sucpor  8iHr(r«ff^s,  super-         '  Ja.   Uasher,    Index   Ckranof/tff.  Antiq. 

latively    irreligium    {Cotlrx    clxxxi.),    and  Ecdes.  Britan.  ad  ann,  50S.  p.  1123  [uw 

gives  an  epitome  of  his  life  of  Isidore,  Cod,  still  more  to  the  purposo,  adann.  511,  F^ 

ccxlii.     TV.]  1125,  and  ad  ann.  697,  p.  1151,  &o.   Al 

'  [Simplicius,  a  native  of  Cilicia,  a  dis-  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Saxuas 

ciplo  of  DamascinSf  and  an  eclectic  philo-  held  oaly  Kent  and  Sussex,  ail  the  re^  of 

sophor,  fled  into  Persia  about  530.    He  re-  the  country  was    inhabited    by  Chiii^ 

turned  a  few  years  after,  and  wrot«  Com-  Britons.      But  during    this    centurr,  the 

mentaries  on  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle :  Saxons  gradually  extended  their  conqae«ts; 

also  on  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus ;  both  and  before  the  century  closed,  the  Britooi 

editeil,  Oreok  and  Latin,  by  H.  Wolf,  Ley-  were  shut  up  among  the  moimt4uns  of  Wtl«i 

den,  1640,  4to.     TV.]  and  Cornwall,  except  a  few  in  Cumberiai^ 

*  [IVoclus  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  in  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  or  were  driTeo 
410.  studied  at  Alexandria  and  at  Athens,  to  take  refuse  beyond  seas.  Ov«t  all  tltf 
and  became  head  of  the  philos<:>phical  rest  of  England  paganism  reigned:  tbr 
school  in  the  latter  place,  in  450.  He  died  churches  were  demoliuied,  or  converted  int^ 
in  485.  He  was  a  man  of  much  pliilo-  idolatrous  temples,  and  the  public  worship 
Bophical  reading,  a  great  enthusiast  a  bold  of  the  true  God  had  ceased.     TV.] 

and    whimsical    speculator,    and    a   most         *  Frooopius,  de  Bello  Fersieo,  ii.  i. 
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selves  of  the  whole  country,  except  Rome  and  Eavenna,  founded  a 
new  kingdom  at  Pavia.  Under  these  new  masters,  who  were  not  only 
barbarians,  but  also  averse  from  Christianity,  the  Italian  Christians 
for  a  time  endured  immense  evils  and  calamities.  But  the  first  rage 
gradually  subsided,  and  the  Lombards  became  more  civilised.  Autluirisy 
their  third  king,  made  a  profession  of  Christianity,  in  the  year  587  ; 
but  he  embraced  the  Arian  creed.  His  successor,  however,  Agilulphy 
ins  induced  by  his  queen,  Theodelinday  to  abandon  the  Arian  sect, 
and  join  theNicene  catholics.^  Choaroes^the  king  of  Persia,  exceeded 
all  others  in  barbarity ;  for  he  publicly  declared  that  he  would  make 
war,  not  upon  Justinian^  but  upon  the  God  of  the  Christians ;  and 
he  cut  off  an  immense  number  of  Christians  by  various  modes  of 
execution.' 

'  Paulas  Diaconuis  ds  Gestis  Ixmgobar-     297,  &c. ;  and  Annates  Italici.     Giannone, 
iwuMy  ii  2;  and  27,  p.  219,  231,  ed.  Lin-      Hutoire  de  Napfes,  i.  302,  &c. 
deobrog.    Mmatori,  Antiq.  Italia,  i.  14 ;  ii.         *  Procopius,  de  Bello  Persico,  ii.  26. 
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PART    II. 
THE    INTERNAL   UlSTORY   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   HISTORY   OF  LITERATURE  AND   PHILOSOPHY. 


§  1.  The  state  of  learning  in  the  West — §  2.  The  sciences  badly  taught — §  3.  The 
study  uf  philosophy  —  §  4.  State  of  learning  among  the  Oreeks  —  §6.  and  in  the  Eiist. 


§  1 .  Every  one  knows,  that  the  irruption  of  the  fierce  and  barbarous 
nations  into  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  West,  was  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  literature,  and  to  every  species  of  learning.  All  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  would  have  become  wholly  extinct,  had  they  not 
found  some  sort  of  refuge  among  the  bishops  and  monks.  To  moet 
of  those  churches  which  are  called  catltedrals,  schools  were  annexed, 
in  which  either  the  bishop  himself,  or  some  one  appointed  by  him, 
instructed  the  youth  in  the  seven  liberal  arts,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  the  sacred  books.*  The  monks  and  nuns  were  nearly  all 
required,  by  the  founders  of  their  houses,  to  devote  some  portion  of 
every  day  to  the  reading  of  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  exhausted  the  fountains  of  sacred  knowledge.* 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  libraries  should  be  formed  in  the 
monasteries,  and  that  books  should  be  multiplied  by  transeribiog. 
This  labour  of  transcription  was  generally  assigned  to  the  more  feeble- 
bodied  monks,  who  were  unable  to  encounter  severe  labour.  To  this 
arrangement  we  owe  the  preservation  of  all  the  ancient  authors  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  both  sacred  and  profane.  Moreover,  in  most, 
of  the  monasteries,  schools  were  opened,  in  which  the  abbot  or  some 
one  of  the  monks  gave  literary  instruction  to  the  children  and  youth 
that  were  devoted  to  a  monastic  life.^ 

'  Claude  FKmry,  Disrours  stir  niisioire  iarum,  1.  ii.  p.  66,  64,  76,  77, 80, 100 ;  L  iii. 

Kxlesiaattqw  drpuh  Tan  GOO,  Sec.    §  xxi.  p.  16  —  41,  &c.  ecL  Hug.  MenaitL    Ja  M»- 

&:e.   in  his   Hisf.    Ecclh.   xiii.    56.      Hist,  billon,  Pr<pf.  ad  &rcut,  L    Actor.  SameUnr, 

JAttvraire    de    la    France^    iii.     Intnxl.    §  Ord.  Benedict,  p.  xliv.  &c. 

xxxii.  p.  12,  &c.     Ilfrni.   ConringiuM,  An-  *  Benedict*  Concordia  Regular,  Hb.  iu  p. 

tiquit.  Aradrmicft,   p.    66  —  167,  ed.  Hou-  232.    Joh.   Mabillon,   Acta   Sanetor.  On. 

nmnn.     [On'gory  of  Tours,  ri.  36.     &A/.]  Bemdict.  i.  314,  &c. 

*  Benedict    of  Aniau,    Concordia   Rtyu- 


I 
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But,  not  to  mention  that  many  of  the  bishops  and  of  those 
vemed  monks,  were  inattentive  to  their  duty ;  and  that  others 
ong  prejudices  against  learning  and  science,  from  which  they 
ended  no  little  danger  to  piety —  a  fault  commonly  attributed 
f<yi^  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  who,  it  is  said,  wished  to  have 
►f  the  ancient  authors  committed  to  the  flames  ;* — not  to  men- 
$o,  that  some  of  the  bishops,  of  set  purpose,  cultivated  ignorance 
rbarism,  which  they  confounded  with  Christian  simplicity ;  to 
rer  these  considerations,  it  remains  to  be  stated,  that  the 
38  of  learning  taught  in  these  schools,  were  confined  within 
irrow  limits;*  and  that  the  teachers  were  ignorant  and  incom- 
Greek  literature  was  almost  every  where  neglected;  and 
rho  professed  to  cultivate  Latin,  consmned  their  time  on  gram- 
subtilties  and  niceties ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  examples  of 
IS  and  Caaaiodorua.  Eloquence  had  degenerated  into  a  sort 
orical  bombast,  sustained  by  incongruous  and  frigid  figures 
1  in  barbarous  terms.  This  even  those  will  show  who  wrote 
ore  elegance  than  the  rest,  as  BoethiuSy  Casaiodorua,  Ennodiua^ 
hers.  The  other  liberal  arts,  as  they  were  called,  contained 
r  elevated  and  liberal ;  but  consisted  of  only  a  few  precepts, 
yse  very  dry. 

Philosophy  was  wholly  excluded  from  those  schools  which  were 
d  by  the  sacred  order ;  for  nearly  all  thought  that  men  dedi- 

0  God  could  do  very  well  without  it,  or  rather  ought  never  to 
\  with  it  The  most  eminent,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  Latin 
•pher  of  this  age,  was  the  celebrated  Boethiua,  privy  councillor 
mhricy  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.  He  embraced  the 
ric  system;'  but,  like  most  of  the  younger  Platonists,  approved 
e  precepts  of  Ariatotley  and  illustrated  them  by  his  writings, 
therefore  not  improperly  regarded  as  a  man,  whose  labours 
it  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  into  higher  repute,  among  the 
,  than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  liberal  arts  were  cultivated  with  more 

1  several  places ;  and  some  of  the  emperors  encoiutiged  with 
»  and  rewards  every  branch  of  learning;*  yet  the  number  of 


r.  Liron,  SingvlariUs  Historiqufs  et 
am.  i.  p.  166,  &c.  [Schlcgel  in  a 
this  place  accuBcs  Gregory  of  dis- 
incing  all  secular  (pagan  ?)  learning, 
ihly  attacking  Desidcrius  of  Vienne 
ring  on  tho  pagan  poets.  Oreg.  Ep. 
Fhe  charge  i»  much  exaggerated,  and 
ch  as  it  is,  be  borne  by  aU  the  early 
Iff,  in  common  with  Gregory.  The 
tiat  he  burned  the  Palatine  library, 
tUsb.  de  Nugia  Curialiuyn^  ii.  26, 
19),  and  Liry's  History  (Antoninus 
nee,  ap.  Vom.  de  Hiatoricis  Latinis^ 
which  Schlegel  half  sanctions,  are 
I  fables.  The  statement  of  the 
s  probably  as  far  as  truth  will  allow. 


Schlegel  or  his  translator  grossly  mistrans- 
lat-j'S  the  passage  from  Gregory's  letter  to 
Dcsiderius.     Ed."] 

*  See  M.  AureL  Cassiodorus,  de  sfpiem 
IHsciplinis  Liber ;  among  his  Works. 

*  This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who, 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  views  of  the 
younger  Platonists,  takes  up  his  books  de 
Cmmolatione  Phiiosophiw.  See  also  Renat. 
Vallinus,  NoUs,  p.  10,  60.  Luc.  Holsteniua, 
de  Vita  Porpht/rii,  p.  7.  ed.  Cantabr. ;  like- 
wise. Jo.  Jac.  Mascov,  HUtoria  Germanarum, 
ii.  102,  &c  [Bnicker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philos. 
iii.  524,  &C. ;  and  Hamberger*s  Zuverldssige 
Navhrichten^  iii.  317,  &c.     iSrA/.] 

*  Sec  the  Codex  JTLodos.  t.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p. 
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the  men  of  geniiis  is  found  much  smaller  than  in  the  preceding 
century.     When  this  century  commenced,  the  younger  PlatonUm 
vias  flourishing  in  full  splendoiu*.     The  schools  of  Alexandria  and 
Athens  were  under  masters  of  high  credit,  DamasciuSy  I^idure,^  Sim- 
jpliciuSy  EulaliiL8y  llennicuif  Priacmny  and  others.     But  when  the 
emperor  Justinmny  by  an  express  law,  forbade    the   teaching  of 
philosophy  at  Athens*  (which  is  undoubtedly  to  be  imderstood  of  this 
species  of  philosophy),  and  manifested  peculiar  displeasure  against 
those  who  would  not  renounce  idolatry,  all  these  philosophers  took  up 
their   residence  among  the  Persians,  the  enemies  of  the  Bomans.* 
They  returned  again,  indeed,  in  the  year  533,  on  the  restoration  of 
pi^ace  between  the  Persians  and  the  Komans;^  but  they  were  never 
able  to  recover  their  former  credit,  and  they  gradually  ceased  to  keep 
up  their  schools.     Such  was  the  termination  of  this  sect^  which  had 
been  a  most  troublesome  one  to  the  church  for  many  centuries.    On 
the  contrary,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  gradually  emerged  from 
its  obsciurity,  and  received  explanations,  particularly  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  John  Philoponua.      And    it  became  necessary  for 
the  Greeks  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it,  because  the  MonophysiliB 
and  Neatorians  endeavoured  to  confute  adherents  to  the  councils 
of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  by  arguments  borrowed  from  the  Peri- 
patetics. 

$  5.  For  the  Neatorians  as  well  as  the  MonophysUes,  who  lived  in 
the  East,  kept  Aristotle  in  their  eye ;  and  to  make  their  adherealA 
good  disputants,  translated  his  principal  works  out  of  Greek  into 
their  vernacular  tongues.  In  the  Syriac  language,  Sergius  Rasain- 
ensisy  a  Monophysite  and  a  philosopher,  brought  out  Aristotle.*  In 
Persia,  one  Uraniiiay  a  Syrian,  propagated  his  doctrines ;  and  even 
instilled  them  into  the  mind  of  C/iosi'oea,  the  king,  who  was  studious 
of  such  matters.®  Another,  who  was  doubtless  of  the  Nestorian  sect 
(for  no  other  in  this  age  prevailed  in  Persia,  the  Greeks  being  ex- 
cluded), presented  the  king  with  a  Persian  translation  of  AristoileJ 

113,   &c.      Herm.   Conringins,   de  Studiis  '  Agathias,  dt  Rebus  Jwitiniam,  lib.  ii 

urhis  JRouuB  tt  Conatantinop.  annexed  to  his  Corpus  Bezant,  iiL  49,  ed.  Venete. 

Diss,  de  Antiquit.  Acadcmuis,  *  Consult  the   cxceUent    Petrr  Wesiflr 

*  [Si»e  Bnicker  B  ^/*/.  Crii.  Philos.  ii.  341.  ingins,  Observat.  Variar.  1.  i,  c.  18,  p.  117. 
Inidoro  was  callod  Gazieus,  from  his  native  *  Georgius  Abulphaiajos,   Uistoria  JMf- 
place,  Gaza  in  Palestine;  and  this  discrim-  nastiar.  p.  94,  172,  ed.  of  Pocock. 
mated  him  from  Isidore  Mercator,  Hispa-  *  Agathias,  df  Rebus  Justiniani,  k*h.  ii 
lensis.  and  Pelusiota.     ScM.]  p.  48.     That  this  Uranius  accomniodat«d 

*  Johannes  Malula,  Historia  Chronica,  the  precepts  of  Aristotle  to  the  Eatyehia 
pt.  ii.  p.  187.  ed.  Oxon.  Auuther  testimony  controversies,  appears  from  this^  that  Apr 
to  the  same  point,  derived  from,  I  know  not  thias  represents  him  as  disputing  about  thi 
what,  unpublished  Chronicon,  is  adduced  passibility  and  immiscibiliiu  of  God,  «b1  vk 
by  Nicol.  Alemannu8,  ad  Procopii  Histo-  "raOrirhy  koI  ii^^xV'^'^-  [I^^nins  was  in  n 
riant  Arcanam,  c.  26,  p.  377,  e<l.  Venette.  high  esteem  with  Chosroesi,  that  he  had  hia 
[Also  Agathias,  cap.  ii.  and  Suid^is,  art  constantly  at  his  table.  He  wished  to  U 
vpitrgvSf  t.  iii.  171,  seem  to  refer  to  this  account t>d  a  sceptic;  bat  may  more  judj 
event,  by  saying:  Damascius,  Simplioius,  bo  ranked  among  tlie  Ncetarinns.  thai 
Euhilius.  Priscianus,  Hermian,  Diogenes,  among  the  proper  philosophers.  Srkl.] 
and  Isidonis,  rctiretl  to  Persia,  l>ecau8e  they  '  ^h thias,  de  Rdtus  JustiHtani,  lib  iL 
couhl  not  live  according  to  their  inclinations,  p.  48,  ed.  Vcnetffi. 
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Yet  there  were  among  these  Christians  some  who,  rejecting  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  chose  to  philosophize  or  speculate  according  as 
their  own  genius  led  them.  Such  was  the  Nestorian  Cosmaa,  called 
Indicopleustea ;  whose  opinions  were  quite  peculiar,  and  more  con- 
sentaneous with  those  of  the  orientals,  than  with  those  of  the  Greeks.* 
Such  also  was  the  writer,  from  whose  Exposition  of  the  Octateuch, 
fkotiua  has  preserved  some  extracts.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTOBT  OF  THE   TEACHEBS  IN   THE  CHURCH. 


{  1.  Contesta  between  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  and  Homo  —  §  2.  Endearours  of  the 
latter  to  obtain  supreme  power  —  §  3,  4.  Corrupt  lives  of  the  Clerpy— S  5.  The 
Books  —  §  6.  Order  of  Benedict  —  §  7.  Its  propagation  —  §  8.  Principal  authors 
among  the  Greeks —  §  9.  Latin  writers. 


f  I.  In  the  outward  form  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  there  was 
no  important  change.  But  the  two  prelates  of  Kome  and  Constanti- 
nople, who  seemed  to  themselves  and  others  heads  of  the  whole  church, 
were  incessantly  striving  with  each  other  for  the  lead,  and  for  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  their  jurisdictions.  The  bishop  of  Constantinople 
not  only  claimed  the  primacy  in  the  eastern  churches,  but  also  main- 
tiined  that  his  church  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  Rome. 
The  pontiflFs  of  Rome  were,  however,  exceedingly  disturbed  at  this, 
and  claimed  for  their  church  an  eminence  and  dignity  above  that  of 
Constantinople.  In  particular,  the  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  the  Great, 
did  so ;  when,  in  the  year  587,  John  of  Constantinople,  surnamed 
the  Faster,  on  account  of  the  austerity  of  his  life,  had  by  his  own 
antfaority  assembled  a  council  of  eastern  bishops  at  Constantinople, 
to  decide  on  charges  brought  against  Peter  ^  bishop  of  Antioch ;  and 
on  this  occasion  had  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  oecumenical  or 


■  Bemh.  deMontfaucon,  Prof  ad  Cosinam^ 
p.«.  &c.,  in  his  CoUcctio  Nov.  Pair.  Gracorum, 
\RdB  Cosmas  was  an  £g>'ptian  monk.  In 
Mily  life  he  was  a  merchant,  and  mude 
fojages  the  whole  length  of  the  Ke<l  Seu, 
lad  eren  to  India ;  whence  he  gut  the  name 
TiLidicopUusteSy  or  Indian  Navigator.  After 
mtmj  years  spent  in  this  manner,  he  took 
tp  residence  in  a  monastery  in  Egypt,  and 
iflvoted  himself  to  composing  books.  His 
jiief  work  is  Topographic  Christiana  sivc 
CSkrisUaftoruf/i  opinio  ae  mundo,  in  twelve 
tooka.  It  is  ms  great  aim  to  prove  the 
mrth  not  spherical,  but  a  vast  oblong  pUvin ; 


the  length,  east  and  west,  being  double  the 
breadth.  He  argues  from  Scripture,  reason, 
testimony,  and  the  authority  of  the  fathers. 
Bat  while  pressing  his  main  point,  he  in- 
troduces much  valuable  geographical  in- 
formation, which  he  had  collected  in  his 
voyages.  He  flourished,  and  probably 
wrote  about  635.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Montfaucon,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Collect. 
Nov.  Patr.  Gr.  t.  ii.  Paris,  1706.  See  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  i.  515,  &c.     7V.] 

*  Photius,  Bih/ioth.  Cod.  xxxvi.  p.  22,  23. 

•  [Gregory.     Tr,] 
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universal  bishop.^  For,  although  the  bishops  of  Constantino] 
long  used  this  title,  which  was  capable  of  a  harmless  interpn 
yet  Oreijo)^  concluded,  from  the  time  and  the  occasion  on  i 
was  now  used,  that  John  was  aiming  at  a  supremacy  over  all  Cl 
churches ;  and  he  therefore  wrote  letters  to  Uie  emperor,  and  to 
in  which  he  vehemently  inveighed  against  this  title.  But  h< 
effect  nothing ;  and  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  continued  to  : 
it,  though  not  in  the  sense  which  Gregory  supposed.' 

§  2.  The  bishop  of  Kome  persevering  in  his  opposition,  « 
commotion  every  where,  in  order  to  bring  the  Christian  world 
his  own  control.  And  he  was  in  some  degree  successful,  esf 
in  the  West ;  but  in  the  East,  scarcely  any  would  listen  to  him, 
actuated  by  hostility  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and  tl 
wajs  always  in  a  coudition  to  oppose  his  ambitious  designs 
quarter.  How  greatly  the  ideas  of  many  had  advanced  respecti 
powers  of  the  bishop  of  Eome,  cannot  better  be  shown  than 
example  of  Ennodius^  the  insane  flatterer  of  SyniTnachtis 
among  other  extravagant  expressions,  said,  the  pontiff  judges 
pliice  of  God.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous 
that  the  emperors,  as  well  as  some  whole  nations,  would  not  pa 
bear  this  new  yoke.*  The  Gothic  kings  in  Italy  would  not  all 
bishop  of  Borne  to  domineer  excessively  there ;  nor  would  the] 
any  one  to  be  considered  as  pontiff  whom  they  had  not  ap; 


'  [Moshoim  here  confounds  dntes,  names,  maintained  to  be  profane,    anii-c 

and   transactions.      Gregory    (not  Peter),  and  *«/<rna/,  by  whomsoever  assimi 

bi.shop  of  Antioch,  being  accused  of  incest  Gregory  the  Great,  Ep.  iv.  36,  38 

and  other  crimes,  appealed  from  the  tribunal  39,  &c.     Bower's  Lives  of  the  Pop 

of  the  governor  of  the  East,  to  the  emporor  gius  II.),  ii.  469,  and  (Gregory)  iu  < 

Mauricius:    and    the    emperor     (not    the  617.  Natalis  Alexander. //w^.  £iWIi 

pitriarch  John)  caUed  a  council  at  Con stan-  vi.  cap.  iL  art.  12,  13,  f,  x.    18» 

tinople,  in  687,  composed  of  patriarchs  (or  2V.] 

their  delegates),  Roman  senators,  and  me-  *  Gregory  the  Great,  E^st.  iv.  v 

tropolitans,   to  hear  and   decide  tlie  case,  the  passages  in  these  Epistles,  re 

(Evagrius,  H.  E.  vi.  7.     Evagrius  was  Gre-  this  important  subject,   are   collec 

gory*8  counsellor  at  the  trial,  and  has  given  illustrat^.'d  by  Jo.  Launoy,  As*ertio 

us   nearly  all  the  information  which   has  legium  8.  Me^xirdi^  0pp.  t.  iii.  pL  i 

reached  us  respecting  this  council)   On  this  &c.  See  Mich,  le  Quien,  On'ens  Gkr 

occasion,  John,  the  patriarch  of  Constant!-  i.  67,  &c,  Chr.  Matth.  Plaff,  Diss,  i 

nople,  took  the  title  of  universal  bishop —  (Ecumenictis  \   in  the  Tempe  Hdn 

a  title  which  had  for  some  time  been  used  99,  and  the  authors  there  mentione 

by  the  bishops  of  that  see.    The  decisions  of  title  of  Servant  of  the  servants  of  C 

this  council  being  sent  to  Pelagius  II.  (not  to  have  been  assumed  by  Gregoij  ii 

to  Gregory  the  Great),  bishop  of  Rome,  he  of  John  the  Faster,  was  not  invented 

confirmed  the  acquittal  of  Gregory,  but  re-  but  had  been  used  by  St.  Angustine, 

monstmted  strongly  against  the  title  given  used  by  other  bishops  until  the  elefn 

to  John.     His  letters  on  the  occasion  are  tuiy.     Gieseler,  ii.  132.     Bobertaoi 

lost,  but  are  mentioned  by  his  successor.  Ed."] 

In  690,  Pelagius  died,  and  was  succeedetl  by  •  Vice  Deiiudicare,  See  his  Ap^ 

Gregory  the  Great ;  and   he,  finding  that  pro  St/nodo,  m  the  Bibliotk.  Mag,  1 

John  continued  to  use  this  title,  took  up  the  248,  ed.  Paris, 

business  in  earnest,  about  695,  and  for  some  *  See,  particularly  ren>ecting  Sp«i 

years  laboured  by  intreaties  and  threats,  Geddes,  On  the  Papal  Stmremaa 

and  continued  applications  to  the  emperors  tvith  relation  to  the  ancient  Spanigk 

and  to  the  otlier  patriarchs,  to  divest  the  Con-  published  among  his  MificeUaoecyai 

stantinopolitan  patriarchs  of  a  title  which  he  ii  1,  &c. 
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7  wished  to  have  his  election  controlled  by  their  decisions.^ 
ings  also  enacted  laws  relative  to  religious  matters^  arraigned 
gr  before  their  tribunals,  and  summoned  ecclesiastical  coun- 
jdd  the  pontiffs  themselves  paid  homage  to  these  sovereigns, 
srwards  to  the  emperors,  in  a  submissive  manner;  for  they 
;  yet  become  so  lost  to  all  shame,  as  to  think  the  lords  of 
;hings  vassals  of  their  own.' 

J^ot  only  great  privileges,  but  also  great  riches,  had  already 
ned  by  the  sacred  order,  and  in  this  age  superstition  daily 
omething  to  both.  For  it  was  supposed,  that  sins  might  be 
.  by  munificence  to  churches  and  monks ;  and  that  the  prayers 
I  in  heaven,  which  were  most  eflScacious  with  God,  might  be 
h1,  by  presents  offered  in  temples  dedicated  to  themselves.* 
rease  of  wealth  and  privileges  was  accompanied  with  an  equal 
of  the  vices  usually  attendant  on  affluence,  in  the  clergy  of 
i,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;*  as  is  manifest  even  from 
I  enacted  by  councils  and  by  the  emperors  to  regulate  the 
i  morals  of  those  who  are  called  Clerks.^  For  what  need 
ere  be  to  fence  the  morals  of  these  men  within  so  many  laws, 
lad  shown  any  love  for  virtue  and  piety  ?  The  efficacy  of  all 
islation  was,  however,  slight ;  for  so  great  was  the  reverence 
5ymen,  that  even  their  most  atrocious  offences  were  visited 
t  gentlest  chastisement ;  and  thus,  they  felt  a  disposition  to 
upon  anything. 
Vhat  sort  of  men  the  bishops  of  Home  were,  who  wished  to 

oh.  Ja.  Mascov.  Historia  Germa-  hb  a  show,  with  a  herald  proclaiming :  '  All 

113,  not^.  ye  bishops,  beware  of  dlRgracing  your  vene- 

mage.  Hist,  des  Eglisfs  Biformkes^  rable  office.*     So  in  the  Epistles  of  Gregory 

[Thiis  e.g.  Theodoric  assembled  tlie   Greats  many  proofs  occur  of  injpure 

I  bishops  at  Rome,  to  settle  the  conduct  among  the  clergy :  e.  g.  1.  viii.  ep. 

election   of  Symmachus   to  the  11,  1.  iii.  ep.  26  and  9,  1.  L  ep.    18,  42. 

•.  (WaXeh^  Hist.  KirchenvfTsamini.  Schf.] 

e  council  of  Orleans,  in  511,  was  •  Qui  Clerici  vocantur.      [Thus,  e.g.  in 

derof  Cloris.     (Ibid.  351.)    An-  the  council  of  Agde  in  Gaul,  (can.  41,)  it 

rleans,  ino83,  by  orderof  Childe-  was  enacte<l,  that  a  clergyman  who  should 

L  367.)  And  in  649.  (Ibid.  375.)  get  drunk,  should  be  excluded  the  church 

*nnont,  by  order  of  Theudebert.  for  thirty  days,  or  undergo  corporal  pun- 

)     8chl.]  ishment :  and  (can.  42,)  the  clergy  were  for- 

le  collections  from   Gregory  the  bidden  to  exercise  the  art  of  fortune-tolling. 

Jo.  Launoy,   rfc  Regiia  Vutestate  Harduin's   Concilia^  ii.  1002.     Other  laws 

on,  0pp.  t-  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  691,  &c.  forbid  simony,  concubinage,  perjury,  usury, 

tio  in   Privilfffium    8.  Mcdardi^  and  gaudy  dress,  in  the  clergy.     In  Ilar- 

.  pt  ii.  p.  275.     Giannone,  -Si*-  duin's  Concilia,  iii.  629,  mention  is  made  of 

fu*j  ii.  282,  &c.  many  nuns,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  two 

e.  g.  Gregory  (in  cap.  xr.  Job,  1.  princesses,  Chrotildis  and  Basine,  who  broke 

)  Bays :    '  WTienever,  after  com-  from  the  nunnery  at  Poitiers,  and  who  were 

Time,  we  give  alms,  we  do,  as  it  a  part  of  them  found  pregnant,   and  also 

pensate  for  our  wicked  actions.'  committed  the  most  shameful  acts  of  yio- 

lence.     And  in  page  631,  he  mentions  one 

phanes   (on   the   second  year  of  JEgidins,  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  used  foiled 

states,   that  Esaias,    bishop   of  documents  before  the  council  of  Metz ;  and, 

id  Alexander,  bishop  of  Diosjwlis  for  treasonable  practices,  was  removed  from 

were,  for  the  crime  of  sodomy,  office.     See  Fleury,  EccUsiast.  Histortf ;  the 

f  their  offices,  and  castrated  by  German  translation,  v.  413,  417.     Schf.l 
9  emperor ;  and  then  carried  about 

1)  D 
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he  thought  the  chiefs  and  fathers  of  the  whole  Christian  church,  and 
also  the  bixly  (►f  the  clergy  under  them  at  Some,  best  appears  from 
the  long  and  violent  contest  between  Si/riimadms  and  Laarentius; 
which  broke  out  in  the  year  498,  and  was  at  length  settled  by  the 
Gothic  king  TheiKluric.     Each  maintained  that  he  himself  was  the 
pontiff  regularly  appointed,  and  each  accused  the  other  of  detestable 
wickednesses ;  nor  do  eitliers  charges  appear  untrue.    Three  councils, 
assembled  at  Kome,  were  not  able  to  terminate  the  dreadful  quarrel; 
in  the  fourth,  Theof.hric  having  taken  up  the  business,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  Sf/nirtuiclius  was  at  length  pronounced 
innocent.     But  the  adverse  party  continued  to  deny  that  justice  had 
been  done  t/umi  ])y  this  decision ;  and  this  led  Ennodiua  of  Pavia  to 
write  his  Apolofj/t/  for  the  council  and  for  St/mmuchu8,^     From  this 
treatise,  which  abounds  in  rhetorical  colouring,  we  may  clearly  learn, 
tliat  the  foundations  of  that  exorbitant  power  which   the  pontiffs 
afterwards  o])taineil,  wore  already  laid ;  but  not  that  Synvmadma  had 
]>een  inconsiderately  and  unjustly  accused. 

§  5.  The  progress  of  monkery  was  very  great,  both  in  the  East  and 
ill  the  West,  in  the  East,  whole  armies  of  monks  might  have  been  i 
enrolled,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  number  anywhere.  \ 
In  the  West,  this  mode  of  life  found  patrons  and  followers,  almost  ; 
without  number,  in  all  the  provinces :  as  may  appear  from  the  various  - 
nile.s  drawn  up  by  different  individuals,  for  regulating  the  lives  nf    ( 

monks  and  nuns.'     In  Great  Britain  one  Congal  is  said  to  have  per- 

i 

*  This  Apolo;ry  is  extant  in  the  BihU4>th.  Petop,  bishop  of  AltiDO.  was  appoint^  He 

]if<it/?t.  Pah'.  XT.  21?^,  ^c  [-dud  in  most  of  rcpain^d  to  Rome,  nnd  at  once  8U.sp(ai]«d 

thi-  ( 'olloctions  of  Councils. — On  the  death  Svmmaohujc,    and   look    the    p"»ods  of  tb« 

of  I'ojM*  Anastasius,   in  498.  not  only  the  ciiurch  into  his  own  haniLj.     This  cnn^ 

t-K'iyy.  liuttho  j)eopleand  thosenati^of  Rora«*,  the   ])artisans  of  Symmachus  to  iiiailn'--s«s 

\v»  ro  dividi.'dal>«)Utasueo'ss(ir.  Syniniaihiw,  and  prcKstrati'd  all  order  and  sabordinatioo. 

adi'Ut^on,  andLaurentius,  tlu-arch-presbyt^T,  IJeinj;  appriiied  of  the  state  of  thin^  the 

■\v(»iv  both  cliosrn  «in  tin.'  .sinie  day  liy  their  kinti^  now  rej-uiircd  to  Knme  in  persoo.  ui 

n-^pfctive  |«irtisans  :  and  so  eager  were  both  spent  six  months  in  tranquillisiiig  that  Jij^ 

parties,  tluit  tlu'  whoh-  city  was  in  an  up-  trael«.-d  city.     Ho  onlered  aU  the  hi-bupB     ' 

ifiar,  and  many  battles  and  mueh  bhKKlshed  of  Italy  to  meet  in  council,  and  decide oi     j 

took  jilaef  in  the  streets  and  in  the  public  the  eluirges  against  Synimachiis.   Theooun- 

] daces.  To  end  the  contest,  the  leading  nu-n  eil  held  scTeral  meetings  in  that  and  tlie 

on  b(»th  sides  ai^eed  to  refi-r  the  |joint  to  following  years.      Symmachu^,  when  «e8l 

tin-  dc-eision  of  Tlico<lorio,  the  Arian  kiuiij  at  for,  set  out  to  go  to  tfie  i»ouncil.  attt-nded  tf 

Ravenna.      He  decided,  that  the  one  who  a  mub :  a  battle  ensued  in  the  titreetn:  »ri^     . 

hliouM  be  found  to  have  had  m(»^t  votes,  and  ral  were  killed;    Symmachns   himself  ««     , 

to  have  bi-en  eKeted   at   the  earliest  hour,  woundtnl,  turned  baek,  and  refused  to  *\Y^ 

should  be  eonsidert-d  tin-  h-^al  p«>ntilf.  This  befon-  the  council.     The  coimcil,  aftejtoiM     J 

H'..-uri'd  the  election  of  Symniaehus.     The  delay,   piwe^^led  in  hi:»  abs4*Dce.-   d«iwi 

kinjr  likewise  onleivd  tlu-  bishops  to  make  that  the  Aiitnesaes,  being  slaves.  Wi'n*  in* 

regulations  fur  the  election  of  future  popes,  eompi-tent  to  prove  anything;  andthrrvfon 

which  should  prevent  the  recurrencf  of  simi-  dismisse«i  the  complaint.      The  frU-nd?  of 

lar  difficulties.   This  wa:*  done  in  499.    Rut  Laurentias  protested  against  the  d«ia<»n. 

the  party  of  Laurentius  were  not  yet  quiet.  The  council  met  again,  and  adopted  as  dK« 

In  500,  they  accuwnl  Symmaehus  of  sfViTcd  own  the   apology    for    them  drawn  up  l*y 

heinous  crimes  bef(»re  the  king;    and  tho  EnniHlius.     Si'C  Bowvr's  LiCfS  of  tJ^  Fff, 

tumults  and  civil  wars  of  Home  wen»  n^newx-d  (Symmaehus)  ii.  248 — 261.     nanlain,  &•■ 

M'ith  increased  ^-io^'nce.     Some  senators  in-  cilid,  ii.  961,  &c.  975,  983,  989-      TrA 

fornnd  tiie  king  of  tin*  state  of  liU^mr.  and  *  Most  of  the.se  Rules  aw  extant,  lo  I* 

nvpuisti'd  him  to  send  a  visitor  to  Rome,  Hoist ein's    Ctnlrx  Ii*ffuJaruiH,  pt.  ii  pal** 

with  full  powers  to  settle  all  tho  difficulties,  lidhod  at  Rome,  1661,  in  3  vols.  4to.     AiU 
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d  an  immense  number  to  abandon  active  life,  and  spend  their 
in  solitude  according  to  a  rule  which  he  prescribed.'     His  dis- 

filled  Ireland,  Gtiul,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries, 
ibodes  of  monks.  The  most  famous  of  them  was  ColuTnbayius, 
las  left  us  a  rule  of  his  own,  distinguished  for  its  simplicity  and 
J.'  The  whole  monastic  order  abounded  with  fanatics  and 
^tes.  In  the  oriental  monasteries,  however,  the  fanatics  pro- 
rated ;  in  the  western,  a  majority  were  knaves. 
.  A  new  order  of  monks,  which  in  time  absorbed  all  the  others 
t  West,  was  established  at  mount  Casshio,  in  the  year  529,  by 
lict  of  Nursia,  a  devout  and  a  distinguished  man,  according  to 
indard  of  that  age.     HiBRule  is  still  extant;  and  it  shows  that 

not  his  aim  to  bring  all  monks  under  his  regulations,  but  rather 
nd  a  new  society,  more  stable,  of  better  morals,  and  living  under 
T  rules  than  the  other  monks ;  the  members  of  which  should 
k  retired  and  holy  life,  employed  in  prayers,  reading,  manual 
',  and  the  instruction  of  youth.'     But  his  followers  departed 


Eartene  and  Ursin.  Dnrand,  7%f' 
torus  Anrcdotorum^  i.  4. 
[Jishcr,  Antiq.  Elcctes.  Britan,  p.  132, 
1.  [Congal,  or  Congellos,  was  an 
onk,  who  founded  st^veral  monas- 
the  mo«t  important  of  which  was 
Banchor,  or  Bangor,  (on  the  south 
r  Carrickfergus  bay,  in  the  north- 
jrehind,)  erected  about  530.  Congal 
to  have-  ruled  orer  3,000  monks, 
a  diffi-rcnt  mon:i£iteries  and  cells. 
her,  loc.  cit.  TV.] 
[Jmher,  Sytloge  Antiqvar.  Ephtofar, 
mrum,  p.  6 — 15.  Lil  HoMoin, 
*tgular.  ii.  48,  &c.     Mabillon,  Pro'f. 

Sanrfor,  Ord.  Bened.  saecul.  ii.  p. 
.  Columbanus  (a  different  perwon 
jlamba,  the  apostle  of  Scotlunil, 
ed  cent.  ri.  p.  i.  c.  1,  supra,)  was 
Leinster.  altout  559.  After  a  pood 
n  in  the  literature  of  that  ape,  lie 
a  monk  at  Bunpor.  under  Coiipal. 
with  twelve  ctmipanions,  he  jxissod 

England  into  Gaul ;  and  settled  in 
ty,  where  he  built  the  monastery  of 

or  Luxovium ;  and  there  8jK*nt 
renty  years  with  great  reputation. 

610,  having  offended  Theo<l(iric 
;,  by  reproving  his  vices,  he  was 
I;  and  after  wandering  a  few  years 
ent  i>arts  of  Gaid  and  Germany 
e  Bhine,  and  spending  thrt»o  years 
igentz,  in  Helvi»tia,  he  went  into 
ras  recinved  kindly  by  Agilulph 
bsrd  kinp,  built  the  monaster}-  of 
near  Pavia,  preside<l  over  it  one 
I  thf-n  died  alx>ut  Cir).  He  was  a 
raperior  genius,  ami  jH)ssessed  vast 
His  works  yet  rt^maining  are, 
istic  role ;  his  monastic  discipline ; 

D  D 


some  poems  and  epistles;  and  seventeen 
discourses ;  which  were  published  at  liOu- 
vain  in  1667,  by  Patrick  Fleming,  an  Irish 
monk.  His  life,  written  by  Jonas,  an  abbot 
of  liobbio,  while  several  contemporaries  of 
Columbanus  were  yet  living,  is  extant  in 
Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bemd.  it 
2—26.     TV.] 

•  See  Jo.  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctnr.  Ord. 
Bmrd.  i.  and  Atinahs  Ord.  Bmrdict.  t.  i. 
Helyot,  [Histoire  d*s  Ordrts  monastiqvis 
reliifieux  et  militairea,  tjv.  in  8  vols.  4to, 
Paris,  1714 — 19,]  and  the  other  hi.storiana 
of  the  monastic  orders. — [Benedict  was  lx>m 
of  rather  sup'rior  parentage  at  Niircia, 
generally  written  Xur/tia^  in  Italy,  [once  an 
episeonjil  see,  not  far  from  SjK>leto,  in 
Lmbna.  8.]  a,  d.  480.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  was  sent  to  Rome  for  e<lueatii»n; 
but,  disgustf-d  with  the  dissipations  of  the 
city  and  the  school,  he  soon  ran  away,  and 
com*ealed  himself  three  years  in  a  cave 
[dedicatf*d  aneimtly,  it  seems,  to  FannuM.] 
at  .SVMi^M/w  [Subiaco]  44  miles  fnmi  Home. 
At  length  he  was  di.-jcovered,  and  his  cell 
bee:ime  much  fn»quent<'d.  He  was  now 
chosen  abbot  of  a  monastenr  in  the  vicinity ; 
but  the  rigour  of  his  discipline  gave  offence, 
and  he  relinquished  the  offii*e,  and  rt-turned 
to  Sublacnm,  where  he  continuetl  till  al)out 
529.  Many  monks  here  joined  him,  and  ho 
had  twelve  cells,  each  containing  twelve 
monks,  under  his  jurisdiction.  Many  of 
the  fir>t  Roman  families  placed  their  sons 
under  his  instruction :  and  his  reputation 
for  piety  and  for  miracles  procun-d  him 
almost  unbounded  respect.  But  his  fame 
excited  the  envy  of  some  clergjTnen,  ami 
h'd  to  plots  against  his  life.  Al^er  twenty- 
five  ye^irs  spent  at  SubUcum,  he  retired  to 
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widely  from  the  principles  of  their  founder;  for,  after  the 
acquired  immense  riches,  from  the  liberality  of  princes  and 
iudividualsy  they  gave  themselves  up  to  luxury,  idleness,  and 
vice ;  became  involved  in  civil  affairs  and  the  cabals  of  courts ; 
on  multiplying  vain  and  superstitious  rites,  and  most  eager  to  ad 


mount  Cassino,  about  50  miles  south  of 
Snblacum,  and  about  an  far  from  Naples. 
Here  ho  converted  a  body  of  pagan  moiin- 
taineens  &nd  turned  their  temple  into  a 
monastery,  in  which  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  quietude  and  honour.  He 
died  about  543.  His  life  was  written  by 
pope  Gregory  the  Great,  and  constitutes  the 
ftecoud  bo(ik  of  his  Dialogue :  it  is  also  in- 
serted in  Mabillon's  Ada  Sanctor.  Ord.  Ben. 
ssec  i  1 — 25. — According  to  the  Rule  of 
Benedict,  the  monks  were  to  rise  at  2  a.m. 
in  winter,  (and  in  summer  at  such  hours 
as  the  abbot  might  direct,)  rt^pair  to  the 
place  of  worship  for  vigils ;  and  then  sp<*nd 
the  remainder  of  the  night  in  learning 
psalms,  private  mc<litation,  and  reading. 
At  sunrise,  they  assembled  for  matins ; 
then  spent  four  hours  in  lalnmr :  then  two 
hours  in  reading ;  then  dined,  and  roid  in 
private  till  half-pant  two  p.m.,  when  they 
met  again  for  worship ;  and  afterwards  la- 
bouH'd  till  iheir  vespers.  In  their  vigils 
and  matins,  twenty-four  Psalms  were  to  be 
cliant^nl  each  day ;  so  as  to  complete  the 
3*«alter  every  week.  Besidt*  their  social 
worship,  seven  hours  each  day  were  devoted 
to  lal)our,  two  at  least  to  private  study,  one 
to  private  meditation,  and  the  rest  to  meals, 
sleep,  and  refreshment.  The  labour  was 
agriculture,  gardening,  and  various  mecha- 
nical trades;  and  each  one  was  put  to 
snob  labour  as  his  superior  saw  fit;  for 
tliey  all  n^nounced  wholly  every  species  of 
jK'rsonal  liberty.  They  ate  twice  a  day  at 
a  common  table ;  first,  about  noon,  and 
then  at  evening.  Both  tlie  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  their  food  were  limited.  To 
each  was  allowed  one  pound  of  bread  per 
day,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wine.  On  the 
public  table  no  meat  was  allowed,  but 
always  two  kinds  of  porridge.  To  the  sick, 
flesh  was  allowed.  Wliile  at  table  all  con- 
versation was  prohibited :  and  some  one  read 
aloud  tho  whole  time.  They  all  served  as 
cooks  and  waiters,  by  turns  of  a  week  each. 
Their  clothing  was  coarse  and  simple,  and 
wgulated  at  the  discretion  of  the  abbot. 
Each  was  provided  with  two  suits,  a  knife, 
a  needle,  and  all  other  necessaries.  They 
slept  in  common  donnitoriesof  ten  or  twenty, 
in  separate  beds,  without  undressing,  and 
had  a  light  burning,  and  an  inspector  sleep- 
ing in  each  dormitory.  They  were  allowed 
no  conversation  after  thoy  retired ;  nor  at  any 
time  were  they  permitted  to  jest,  or  to  talk 
for  mere  amusement.     No  one  could  receive 


a  present  of  any  kind,  not  enen 
parent ;  nor  have  any  correspondei 
persons  without  the  monastery,  ez 
Its  passing  under  the  inspection  of  th 
A  porter  always  sat  at  the  gate 
was  kept  locked  day  and  night; 
stranger  was  admitted  without  lea' 
the  abbot,  and  no  monk  could  go 
less  by  his  permission.  The  echocA 
children  of  the  neighbourhood  wt 
without  the  walls.  The  whole  ei 
ment  was  under  an  abbots  whose  por 
despotic.  His  under-ofiSicers  were 
or  deputy,  a  steward,  a  saperinten 
the  sick  and  the  hospital,  an  attnu 
^-isitors,  a  porter,  &c.  with  the  m 
assistants,  and  a  number  of  dean 
spectors  over  t4'ns,  who  attended  thi 
at  all  times.  The  abbot  was  elected 
common  suffiragn  of  the  brotherfaoc 
when  inaugurated,  he  appointed  f 
moved  his  under-officers  at  pleaam 
great  emergencies,  he  summoned  th 
brotherhood  to  meet  in  council; 
more  common  occasions,  only  the  j 
but  in  either  case,  after  hearing  wli 
one  was  pleased  to  say,  the  decisioi 
wholly  with  himself.  For  admissioi 
society,  a  probation  of  twelve  men 
required;  during  which  the  appliei 
fed  and  clothed,  and  employed 
meaner  offices  of  the  monks,  and 
watched.  At  the  end  of  his  proh 
approved,  he  took  solemn  and  im 
vows  of  perfect  chastity,  absolute  ] 
and  implicit  obedience  to  his  snpc 
everything.  If  he  had  property,  I 
give  it  all  away,  either  to  his  frieiid 
poor,  or  the  monastery ;  and  nen 
must  possess  the  least  particle  of  priT 
perty,  nor  claim  any  personal  ngjit 
berties.  For  lighter  ofienccs,  a  n] 
was  to  be  administered  by  someundn 
For  greater  offences,  after  two  admc 
a  person  was  debarred  his  pririkf 
allowed  to  read  in  his  turn,  or  tx 
table,  or  eqjoy  his  modicum  of  o 
If  still  refractoiT,  he  was  expeU 
monastery ;  yet  might  be  restored  on 
ance.  See  the  Rule,  at  lai^,  in  Ho 
Opp.  iv.  {de  MonachM,  libri  vii.)  SO! 
ed.  Genev.  1669,  fol.  and  as  ahri^ 
Fleury,  Histaire  EccU$,  lib.  xxzii.  | 
Yet  it  is  questionable  whether  the  ] 
there  laid  down,  was  precisely  wluil 
diet  prescribed.    TV.] 
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athority  and  power  of  the  Boman  pontiffs.  None  of  these  things 
enjoined  or  permitted  by  St.  Benedict;  whose  fiule,  though  stUl 
[y  extolled,  hisis  for  many  ages  ceased  to  be  obsei'ved.^  Yet  the 
ution  of  Benedict  changed  the  state  of  monastic  life  in  the  West, 
lious  respects ;  not  the  least  important  of  which  was  that,  by 
iasion  and  petition^*  he  bound  the  monks  for  ever  to  observe  his 
;  whereas,  previously,  they  changed  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
founders  at  pleasure.' 


rhe  modem  Benedictines   are  them- 

oUifled  to  admits  that  the  Rule  of 

fonnder  is   no   longer  ftdly  obeyed. 

iCT  resort  to  a  convenient  distinction. 

.■le,  say  they,  has  its  essmtialy  and  its 

nial  parts.    That  the  monks  should 

,  Mm  their  own  bread,  and  live  fra- 

belongs  to  the  accidental  part     The 

ial  parts  are  the  vows,  which  we  observe 

«sij,  a  few   faults    excepted.      We 

freely,  that  the  order  is  richer  than 

dmjB  of  its  founder.    Father  Benedict 

be  amazed,  should  he  rise  out  of  his 

and  instead  of   the  miserable  huts 

he  erected  on  mount  Cassino,  find 

I  palace,  in  which  kings  and  princes 

i«aide ;  and  see  the  abbot  transformed 

prince  of  the  empire,  with  a  multi- 

f  subjects,  and  an  income  of  five  or 

indred  thousand  ducats.     8chl. — On 

freaent   state  of  this   monastery  see 

in's    Kirchliche    Geoff raphie,  i.  565. 

The  monastic  profession  (professio) 
mrise  calledjpro»iw«.  (Du  Cange,  in 
romissio,)  It  is  also  sometimes  con- 
»d  with  the  petition^  a  term  which 
Da  Cange  says,  '  Quia  nempc  novitius, 
•  noritiatus  tempore,  petebat  ab  abbato 
professioncm  admitteretur.'  {In  tv>r. 
*S  MabUlon  {uhi  supra)  thus  dis- 
uee  the  two.  The  promise^  he  says, 
M  TOW  made  to  God,  the  petition  was 
Mement,  built  upon  that  vow,  which 
Tice  had  to  sign,  and  which  rendered 
menable  to  men  for  the  due  observ- 
yi  his  vow.     This  imttrument,  pro- 

eontained  a  prtition  for  admission 
be  order.  MabiIlon*s  words  are, 
tiMio  monachum  Deo  ;  petitio,  vcluti 
fCtus  et  pactum,  (sic  appellat  Fruc- 
^)  etiam  hominibus  et  religioni  ob- 
n  reddebat*     5.] 

w  Mabillon,  Pr<pf.  ad  stpc.  iv.  p.  1, 
f5L  Ord.  Bened.  p.  xviii.  &c.  [Bone- 
hanged   the  stiito  of  monkery,  espe- 

by  restraining  the  instability  of  thn 
I,  and  rendering  thoir  vows  irrevo- 
It  was  not  strange  that  the  order 
I  fax  and  wide.  His  Ruk  was  bettor 
ited  for  Europeans  than  any  other ; 
he  first  Benedictines  were  virtuous, 
it,  and  useful  people.    Wherever  they 


came,  they  converted  the  wilderness  into  a 
cultivated  country:  they  pursued  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  agriculture,  laboured 
with  their  own  hands,  drained  morasses, 
and  cleared  away  forests.  These  monks, — 
taking  the  word  Benedictines  in  its  lai^est 
extent)  were  of  great  advantage  to  all 
Europe,  and  particularly  to  Germany.  By 
them  Germany  was  cultivated,  and  rendered 
a  fruitful  country.  They  preserved  for  us 
all  the  books  of  antiquity,  all  the  sciences 
and  learning  of  the  ancients.  For  they 
were  obliged  to  have  libraries  in  their 
monasteries ;  because  their  rule  required 
them  to  read  a  portion  of  each  day.  Some 
individuals  were  occupied  in  transcribing  the 
books  of  the  ancients  ;  and  hence  came  the 
manuscripts,  which  still  exist  hero  and  there 
in  t  he  librari  es  of  monasteries.  The  sci  cnces 
were  cultivated  nowhere  but  in  th(>ir  cloisters. 
Thoy  kept  up  schools  there,  for  the  monks, 
and  for  such  as  were  destined  to  be  monks. 
And  without  their  cloisters,  thoy  also  had 
schools,  in  which  the  people  of  the  world  were 
instructed.  From  these  monasteries  proceed- 
ed men  of  learning,  who  were  employed  in 
courts,  as  chancellors,  vice-chancellors,  sec- 
retaries, &c.,  and  these  again  patronised  the 
monasteries.  Even  the  children  of  sovoreign 
princes  were  brought  up  among  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  after  they  came  to  thoir  thrones, 
ri'tained  attachment  and  reverence  for  the 
order  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their 
education.  The  Benedictines  were  esteemwl 
saints,  and  their  prayers  wore  6uppost;d  to 
be  particidarly  efficacious.  All  tliis  ren- 
dered the  order  powerful  and  rich.  But  as 
soon  as  they  became  rich,  they  became 
voluptuous  and  indolent,  and  their  eloisten* 
wore  haunts  of  vice  and  wickeilness.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  this  onler  began 
to  revert  back  to  its  original  designs,  espe- 
cially in  France  ;  and  it  performed  essential 
8er\'ice  to  the  republic  of  learning,  in  parti« 
cuhr,  by  publishing  beautiful  editions  of 
the  Fathers.  Schi. — Among  monastic  ser- 
vices, those  rendered  to  the  arts  should  not 
be  forgotten.  The  Benedictine  order,  es- 
pecially, overspread  Europe  with  noble  and 
tuHteful  piles  of  building.  It  is,  indt^etl,  an 
order  to  which  civilisation  is  much  indebted. 
It  long  furnished  a  nursery  and  a  citadel  for 
all  that  is    most  valuable  in  man.     Un- 
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§  7.  Only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  this  new  order  of  monks  was 
iu  a  most  flourishing  state  in  all  the  western  coimtries.  In  Gaul  it 
was  propagated  by  St.  Maurus ;  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  by  Placidus 
and  others ;  in  England,  by  Angwstine  and  MellUtis ;  in  Italy  and  in 
other  part**,  by  Oregory  the  Great,  who  is  reported  to  have  lived  some 
time  in  this  order.^  In  Germany,  Boniface  afterwards  caused  it  to 
be  received.^  This  rapid  progress  of  their  order  the  Benedictines 
ascribe  to  the  miracles  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  disciples,  and  to  the 
holiness  and  superiority  of  the  rules  which  he  prescribed.  But  those 
who  more  critically  examine  the  causes  of  events,  have  very  nearly 
all  united  in  the  opinion,  that  the  favour  shown  it  by  the  Boman 
pontiffs,  to  whose  glory  and  exaltation  this  whole  order  was  espe- 
cially devoted,  contributed  more  than  all  other  causes  to  its  wide 
extension  and  grandeur.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  ninth  century, 
that  all  other  rules  and  societies  became  extinct,  and  the  Benedictines 
reigned  alone.^ 

§  8.  Among  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians,  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  this  century  were  the  following.  Procopius  of 
Gaza  expounded  some  books  of  the  Bible,  not  unhappily.*  John 
Maxentius^  a  monk  of  Antioch,  besides  some  books  against  the  sects 


donlitodly,  if  wju?,  even  wlien  most  service- 
nl)h'.  a strongliold  of  itUcness  and  imposture; 
but  it  answered  ends  of  great  importumco, 
at  a  time  when  nothing  peaoefiil  could  1)C 
seoure  without  a  protAieting  mantle  of  super- 
stition.    SJ] 

*  See  Jo.  Mahillon,  Diss.  dr.  Vita  Monas- 
tica  GrtY/orii  Mafjni ;  to  Hadr.  VulesiuH, 
AniVert.  Vrtir.  t.  ii. ;  and  Mabillon's  Prfef. 
mi  KPi'id.  i.  \^Acta  Sanctor.  OrdS\  Bene- 
diet.  p.  xxix.  &c.  Yet  some  deny  this, 
as  Anton.  Gallonius ;  [de  Monachatu  Gre- 
gorii,  tfr.]  on  whose  l)Ook,  Kee  Rich.  Simon, 
Lt'ttrrs  ChoisifSy  iii.  63.  [Yet  the  monkery 
of  Gregory  tin*  Great,  after  the  investi- 
gations of  Mabillon,  seems  no  longer  liable 
to  doubt.  lie  establLshed  six  monasteries 
in  Sieily,  and  assigntni  them,  out  of  his 
great  riehes,  as  much  landed  estiite  as  was 
necessary  for  their  support.  A  seventh 
monaster)'  he  founded  at  Rome,  in  his  own 
houst;  dedicated  to  St.  Amlrew ;  which  still 
exists,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Camaldu- 
lensians.  See  Fleury,  Histoire  Ecclh.  liv. 
xxxiv.  §  34.    Schl.\ 

'  Anton.  Dandini  Altesscra,  Origincs  Rci 
Moiiasticfp,  lib.  i.  cap.  9,  p.  33.  On  the 
propagation  of  the  Benedictine  Rule  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe,  Jo.  Mabillon 
has  a  particular  treatise,  Prtpf.  ad  S<pcul.  i. 
\Arta  Stinrtor,  Ord.  Bmedict.l^  and  Pripf.  ad 
Stecul.  iv.  pt.  i.  [Acta  Sanrtor.  Ord.  Benedict. 
t.  v.]  p.  Ixii.  &c.  [St.  Maurus,  whose  name 
a  distinguished  congregation  still  bears,  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  disciples  of  Benedict. 
Placidus  was  an  historian  of   this    order. 


Of  AngOBtine,  notice  has  already  been  takes. 
Mellitus  preached  to  the  East  Saxona,  and 
was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.— 
The  great  and  rapid  dissemination  of  thit 
order  was  wonderful.  Many  porticiilar  and 
new  orders,  distinguished  from  each  otbcr 
by  their  dress,  their  caps,  and  fumu  of 
government,  originated  from  it.  The  Car- 
thusians. Cistercians,  Coelestinefl^  Giandi- 
montensians,  Prsemonstrnt^msians,  Gnaia- 
censians,  Camaldolensians,  6cc.,  wtm  onlj 
branches  growing  out  of  this  principdl 
stock.  The  most  respectable  and  renows^ 
men  were  trained  up  in  it^  Volatemniif 
enumerates  200  cardinals,  1,600  azt:hbisbopBk 
4,000  bishops,  and  15,700  abbots  and  mm 
of  learning,  who  belonged  to  thi»  ocder. 
V.  Einem.] 

'  Ja.  r  Enfant,  Histoire  du  CondU  it 
Constance,  ii.  32,  33. 

*  See  Rich.  Simon,  CHtique  de  la  Biklvh 
thtqut'  Ecclhiast,  de  M.  du  2*in,  L  197. 
[Procopius,  a  teacher  of  eloquence  at  Cboir 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a.d.  520,  &c^  has 
left  us  several  Commentaries  on  the  Soip* 
tures,  which  are  chiefly  compilations  fion 
earlier  writers :  viz.  on  the  Octatendi  (ex- 
tant only  in  Latin) ;  on  the  books  of  StiDwI» 
Kings,  and  Chronicles,  Greek  and  Lstin, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1620,  4to ;  on  Isaiah,  Qnek  sal 
Latin,  Paris,  1580;  on  Proverbs  [pnUished 

by  Ang.  Mai,  Classici  Auctaret^  ix.  1 356. 

7^.1  and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets ;  never 
published.  Also  many  neat  ^^istle&  pob- 
lishcd  by  Aldus.     Tr.] 
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of  his  times,  wrote  Seliolia  on  Dionysius  the  Areopagite^  Agapettia 
procured  himself  a  place  among  the  wise  men  of  this  age,  by  his 
Sc/ieda  Reyia^  addressed  to  the  emperor  Justinian.^  EaluyiuSy  a 
presbyter  of  Antiocb,  was  ardent  and  energetic  in  opposing  the 
heresies  of  his  times.*  John,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  called  the 
Faster,  on  accoimt  of  the  austxjrity  of  his  life,  distinguished  himself 
by  some  small  treatises,  and  particularly  by  his  PcBiiitentuil^ 
Leontius  of  Byzantium  has  left  us  a  book  against  the  heretics,  and 
some  other  writings.*  Evagrius  ScIiolastiA^us  has  left  an  Ecclesiastical 
History^  but  it  is  disfigured  by  fables.®  Anastasius,  of  Sinai,  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  well-known  yet  futile  book, 
entitled  Hodegus  contra  AcepluilosJ 


>  [John  Maxentias  was  a  Scjthian  monk, 
and  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  who  flourislicd 
aboat  620.  Several  of  his  epistles  and 
tzacts,  defenrling  [the  doctrine,  that  one  of 
the  Trinity  was  crucified,  and  opposing  the 
Pelagian  errors,  are  extant  in  Latin,  in  the 
Bibliotkrca  Patrum^  i,  ix.  His  Scholia  on 
Dioojrsios  the  Areopa|;rito  are  published, 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  that  author.     7V.] 

*  [Agapetos,  a  deacon  in  the  great  church 
at  Constantinople,  in  527,  composed  his  In- 
Mntetions  for  a  prince,  addressed  to  Justi- 
man,  then  recently  invest<*d  with  the 
Mrple.  The  book  contains  seyenty-two 
Beads  of  advice,  displaying  good  common 
■mse.  bat  not  profound.  It  has  been  often 
pabliahed ;  as,  Venice,  1509,  8vo. ;  and  with 
a  oommentarv,  Franeker.  1608,  8to.  Fruncf. 
1659,  4to.     Lips.  1669,  8vo.     Tr.] 

'  [Eulogius  of  Antioch  was  made  bishop 
of  Alexandria  about  581.  A  homUy  of  his 
is  extant,  Qreek  and  Latin,  in  Combcfis, 
Amtrtnar.  Nov.  t  i ;  and  large  extracts  firom 
kis  friz  books  against  Novatus,  his  two  books 
agaiiwt  Timotheus  and  Severus,  liis  book 
against  Theodosius  and  Severus,  and  another 
against  the  compromise  between  the  Theo- 
dnsians  and  the  Gaianites,  are  in  Photius, 
BAiiotk.  Codd.  182,  208,  225—227.     Tr.'] 

*  [John  the  Faster  was  a  native  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  bishop  of  Constantinople  from 
M5  to  596.     The  title  of  univerttal  hUhtp 

E'ren  him  in  the  council  of  587,  involved 
m  in  trouble  with  Pclagius  II.  and  G re- 
wry  I.,  bishops  of  Homo.  Two  of  his  homi- 
Iin  are  extant,  Greek  and  Latin,  among 
those  of  ChryHostom ;  and  his  Paniftntial^ 
(or  mlt^s  for  treating  jH^nitents,)  and  a  dis- 
comse  on  confesnions    and    p<'nitcnc(S   are 

Kblished,  Greok  and  Latin,  by  Morin,  de 
miUntia,  Appendix,  p.  77,  92.  Tr, — 
Oudin  maintains  that  this  Pant  initial  is  far 
posterior  to  the  FaaUrs  time,  i.  1476.     *V.] 

*  [Leontius  of  Byzantium  was  firnt  an 
advocate,  and  then  a  monk  in  a  monustrry 
in  Palettine,  and  flourished  a,d.  590  and 
onwards.     Cyril  (in  his  life  of  St.  Sabas, 


eap.  72,)  says  he  was  accused  of  Origonism. 
Vossius  {de  Hist.  Or.  lib.  iv.  c.  8,)  thinks 
he  was  the  same  as  Leontius  bishop  of 
Cyprus,  lie  wroto  de  Sfcfis  Lifxr,  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  Auctiiar.  Biblioth.  Pair.  Paris, 
1624,  t  i.  p.  493  ;  likewise,  adv.  Eutychianos 
tt  Ncstorianos,  lib.  iii.  adv.  Fraudts  Ajnd^ 
linariatar.  lib.  ii.  StUvtioiies  Argv im  ntorum 
Sever i:  JDubitaiiones  et  Definitionrn  covtra 
eos  qui  nrqant  in  Christo  duan  naturas  :  ex- 
tant, in  i.atin,  PiMioth.  Pair.  tom.  ix. ;  ab<o 
an  Oration  on  the  man  blind  from  his  birth, 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  Combefis,  Aiwtuar. 
Nov.  t.  i. ;  and  some  other  tracts  never  pub- 
lished.    7V.] 

•  [Kvagrius  Soholasticus  was  bom  at  Epi- 
phania,  in  Syria,  a.d.  536.  At  four  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  school ;  after  grammar 
he  studied  rhetoric,  and  became  an  advo- 
cate at  Antioch.  He  was  much  esteemed, 
and  especially  by  Gregory,  bi.Mhop  of  An- 
tioch, whom  he  often  assisted  in  difficult 
cases.  The  emperor  Tiberius  made  him  a 
quaestor,  and  Maurice,  an  honorary  prefect. 
His  only  work  that  has  reaehe<l  us,  is  his 
JCt?c/(sia«tical  History,  in  six  books.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  the  histories  of  Soeratt?s  and 
Sozomen,  from  the  council  of  Kplu^sus,  in 
431,  to  594.  Its  chirf  fault  is,  that  of  the  age, 
credulitv,  and  an  over-estimation  of  monk- 
ish  legends.  It  was  published,  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  Valesiiw,  among  the  other  Greek 
ecclesiastical  historians,  and  has  been  tran.v- 
latod  into  EnglLsh,  Cambridge,  1683,  fol. 
Tr.] 

*  See  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  d^  la  liiUio- 
thtque  Fxvfcs.  de  M.  du  Pi?t,  i.  232  ;  and 
l^arat,  Bihliotheque  Choisie,  ii.  21,  &c. 
[There  wei*e  thru  persons,  called  Anasta.^ius 
Sinaita.  The  first,  after  being  a  monk  in 
the  monastery  on  Mount  Sinai,  was  made 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  a.d.  561  ;  but  was 
banished  in  the  year  670,  for  opposing  tho 
edict  of  Justinian  resj>ecting  the  iiui»rnipti- 
bility  of  Christ's  body.  He  wtis  restored 
in  592,  and  died  in  599.  He  was  a  learned 
and  orthodox    man,   and    a    considerable 
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§  9.  Among  the  Latin  writers,  the  most  distinguished  wei 
following.      Gregory  the  Great,  Roman  pontiff,  a  man  of  goc 


writer. — The  second  of  this  name  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  the  first  in  the  see 
of  Antioch,  from  699  to  609,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  the  Jews.  He  translated  the 
work  of  Gregoiy  the  Great,  on  the  Pasto- 
ral Office,  from  Latin  into  Greek ;  but  the 
translation  is  lost. — Tlie  third  Anastasius 
flourished  about  a.d.  685.  He  was  a  mere 
monk  of  mount  SinaL  He  wrote  a  com- 
pendious account  of  heresies,  and  of  the 
councils  that  condemned  them,  fW>m  the 
earliest  times  to  the  year  680 ;  which  still 
exists  in  MS. — The  '09ny6s  or  GtUde to  shun 
the  ActphtUif  is  a  rhapsody,  without  method 
and  without  merit.  It  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  third  Anastasius ;  because  it  con- 
tains several  allusions  to  eventn  posterior  to 
the  times  of  the  first  two  of  this  name. 
Yet,  as  it  relates  to  controversies  in  which 
the  first  Anastasius  is  known  to  have  been 
much  engaged,  some  have  supposed  it  was 
originally  composed  by  him,  or  from  his 
writings,  with  subsequent  additions  or  in- 
ter()olations.  It  was  printed,  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  Gretser,  Ingolst.  1604,  4to.— The 
164  Questions  and  Ansu^ers^  respecting 
biblical  subjects,  ascribed  to  the  first  Anas- 
tasius, and  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
Gretser,  1617,  4to,  also  bear  marks  of  a 
later  age.  Cave  supposes  they  were  com- 
pilotl  from  the  works  of  the /r«^  Anastasius. 
His  eleven  books  of  Contemplations  on  the 
Jlexaemeron,  were  published  in  Latin,  Paris, 
1 609.  Dr.  AlLx  published  the  twelfth  book, 
Greek  and  Latin,  Lond.  1682,  4to. — His 
five  doctrinal  Discourses,  (on  the  Trinity, 
Incarnation,  &c.)  together  with  all  the 
works  just  enumerated,  are  extant,  in  Latin, 
UiUiofh.  Patr.  t.  ix.  Six  of  his  Homilies  are 
extant^  Grt^ek  and  Latin,  in  Combefis, 
Attctuar.  Nov.  1648,  t.  i.  Another  tract  of 
bin,  on  the  three  Quadragesimie,  is  extant, 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  Ootelier,  Monuni, 
Eccl,  Gr.  t.  iii.  Various  other  tracts  of  his 
exist  only  in  MS.,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  others  are  lost.  [His  Lucubrati- 
uncuhe  were  published  by  Ang.  Mai,  Scr. 
Vet.  Nova  ColUctio^  t.  i.  p.  i.  p.  369.  Rome, 
1825.  On  the  Acephali,  see  cent  v.  p.  iL 
c.  6.  §  20.     Ed.-\ 

[The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
Greek  and  oriental  writers  of  this  century, 
omitted  by  Moaheim. 

Olympiodorus,  a  deacon  at  Alexandria, 
who  probably  fiourisbed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century.  He  wrote  several 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  His  short 
Comntent  on  Ecclesiastes  is  extant,  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  Fronto  Ducieua,  Attctuar.  t.  ii. 
His  Comment  on  Lamentations,  Lat  Rome, 
1598|  4to,  and  his  Commentary  on  Job,  is 


preserved  almost  entire,  in  the  C 
Job,  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  1 
Junius,  Lond.  1637,  foL 

Julian,  bishop  of  Halicaraaaans  i 
a  Eutychian,  who  flourished  under 
sins,  A-D.  610,  and  was  active  in  the 
of  his  tiroes.  On  the  aocession  oi 
▲.D.  618,  he  fled  to  Alexandria,  i 
advanced  the  idea  that  Christ*8  b( 
always  incapable  of  corruption,  and  i 
a  division  and  a  party  among  the  11 
sites.  He  wrote  a  Comintntary 
which  is  often  quoted  in  the  Catena 
published  Lond.  1637,  foL 

Timotheus,  bishop  of  ConstantiJic 
511 — 617,  distinguished  for  his  h 
his  predecessor  Macedonius.  He 
book  on  the  various  heresies,  whin 
tant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Combefia,  . 
Nov.  X.  ii  and  more  perfect,  in  Cotd 
num.  Eccles.  Gr.  iii.  377. 

Severos,  a  leading  man  among  '■ 
phali  or  Monophysitee,  was  in  his 
pigan,  and  studied  in  the  law  a 
Borytus ;  afterwards  he  became  a 
Gaza,  and  embracing  and  propagat 
tycbian  principles,  was  expelled  tlM 
tery.  He  repaired  to  ConstontiiK 
insinuated  himself  into  the  graeei 
emperor  Anastasius,  who  favoiu 
Eutychians.  In  613,  on  the  expn 
the  orthodox  Flavian,  he  was  m; 
triarch  of  Antioch,  subscribed  the 
con  of  Zeno,  and  condemned  the  « 
Chalcedon.  Some  bishops  withdr 
his  communion:  but.  aided  by  J 
violently  persecuted  the  orthodox, 
pecially  the  monks  of  Palestine,  < 
he  slew  360,  and  left  their  bodi* 
consumed  by  beasts  of  prey.  On  il 
of  Anastasius,  and  accession  of  Ji 
618,  he  was  proscribed,  and  fled  t 
where  he  lived  many  years.  Hei 
came  involved  with  Timothy,  pati 
Alexandria,  and  Gaianus  his  dea 
asserting  that  the  body  of  Christ,  u 
to  its  resurrection,  was  ooimptib 
now  went  to  Constantinople,  and  pi 
Anthimus  the  patriarch  to  embrM 
chian  principles ;  and  was  prodneu 
commotions,  when  two  councils  eoi 
him  and  Anthimus,  ▲..  D.  636.  Hi 
quent  history  is  little  known.  £ 
man  of  talents,  ambitious,  restla 
careful  to  maintain  consistency  ia 
or  belief^  a  great  writer,  and  po« 
vast  infi'ience  among  the  £uty^hn 
wrote  an  immense  number  of  epistl 
homilies  and  tracts,  and  extensiTeC 
taries  on  Scripture;  none  of  vl 
published  entire,  hiB  works  hari 
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bad  and  ordered  to  be  all  burned,  by 
i^  of  the  emperor.  Yet  numerous 
s  are  presenred;  and  some  whole 
m  are  supposed  to  exist  still  in  the 
The  Ritual  for  baptism  and  public 
p  in  the  Syrian  church,  which  is  ez- 
fyr.  and  Lat  Antw.  1672,  4to,  has 
ttiibuted  to  him.  His  Commentaries 
ten  quoted  in  the  Catena  Patrum. 
iTe,  Hist,  lAt  L  499,  &c  [Tragments 
pros  are  collected  by  Ang.  Mai,  in  the 
'htUetio,  Xh  iz.  and  Ciassici  ScriptareSt 
n  apieiltff,  Rom.  (1840)  iiL  722,  x. 
Qieseler,  ii.  95.  Ed,]\ 
Q,  of  Cappadocia,  patriarch  of  Con- 
wple,  A.D.  617 — 620.  He  condemned 
la  of  Antioch  in  618 ;  and  the  next 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Justin,  be- 
reconciled  with  the  Roman  pontifis. 
f  his  Epistles  are  extant  in  tne  Con' 
m  ir.  and  y. 

odoruB  Lector  flourished  at  Constant 
i,  AJD.  618.     He  compiled  an  Eccles. 

7  ftom  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theo- 
in  two  books ;  to  which  he  annexed 
tinuation,  in  two  additional   books. 

extracts  from  the  Continuation,  by 
lorus  Callistus,  are  preserved,  and 
bed,  Gr.  and  Lat,  among  the  Or. 
Sistorians,  hy  Valcsius. 
lotheus  IIL,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
v9 — 636,  a  warm  Eutvchian,  and  pro- 
of Severus  and  Julian,  till  he  fell 
th  them  respecting  the  corruptibility 
izist*s  body.      He    wrote    numerous 

08  and  theological  tracts,  large  ex- 
ftom.  which  are  preserved  by  Cosmas 
ipleustes. 

phanius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
>20 — 636.  He  confirmed  the  recon- 
yn  between  the  sees  of  Home  and 
intinople,  made  by  John  his  prode- 
,  and  approved  the  council  of  Chal- 
Five  of  his  Epistles  to  Hormisdas, 
>  of  Rome,  are  extant,  in  the  Concilia, 

inim,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  ▲..d.  626 — 
He  was  a  native  of  Syria,  a  civil 
trate,  and  count  of  the  East,  when 
bisliop.  He  wrote  pro  EccUsiasticis 
ttibus,  et  Synodo  Chaicedonensi,  lihri 
rhich  are  lost,  except  copious  extracts 
he  two  fir8t  books,  in  Photius,  Biblioih, 
228,  229.  [There  is  a  fragment  in 
"JioM.  Auct.  X.  668.  Ed^ 
icon,  Stylites  junior.  In  his  child- 
be  mounted  his  pillar,  near  Antioch, 

he  occupied  68  years,  a.d.  627 — 696. 

often  mentioned  by  Evagrius,  who 
him  well.  His  fifth  epistle  to  the 
or  Justinian  is  extant,  Or.  and  Lat., 
)  transactions  of  the  second  Nicene 


council.  Actio  V.  GonciHOj  t.  vii.  Some 
other  tracts  of  his  exist  in  MS.  in  the  Vati- 
can library. 

Zacharias  Scholasticus,  archbishop  of 
Mytilene.  He  was  first  a  lawyer  at  Beiytus, 
then  a  bishop,  and  fiourished  ▲.d.  636. 
While  at  Berytus,  he  wrote  a  Dissertation, 
or  dialogue,  against  the  philosophers  who 
maintain  that  the  world  is  eternal ;  extant. 
Gr.  and  Lat.  Lips.  1664,  4to,  and  in  Fr. 
Ducseus,  Auctuar.  t,  i.  He  also  wrote  a 
disputation  against  the  two  first  principles 
of  all  things,  held  by  the  Manichsans; 
extant,  Lat  in  Henr.  Canis.  Antigua  Leo 
tion.  t,  V.  and  both  works,  in  Biblwth,  Pa-- 
trum,  t.  ix. 

Nonnosus,  Justinian's  ambassador  to  the 
Saracens,  the  Auxumitie,  and  the  Homeritee, 
about  640.  He  wrote  a  histoiy  of  his 
travels ;  from  which  Photius  has  preserved 
extracts,  Biblioth,  Cod.  3. 

Isaac,  bishop  of  Nineveh,  who  turned 
monk  and  travelled  as  far  as  Italy.  He 
fiourished  about  the  year  640,  and  wrote  87 
ascetic  discourses,  which  still  exist  in  MS. 
A  bad  Latin  translation  of  63  of  them,  much 
garbled,  was  published  in  the  Biblioth. 
Magn.  Pair.  t.  xi. 

Arethas,  archbishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia, is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
640.  He  compiled  from  Andreas  Csesari- 
ensis,  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
extant,  Or.  and  Lat,  annexed  to  (Ecumen' 
ius^  Paris,  1631. 

Gregentius,  archbishop  of  Taphar,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Homerites  in  Arabia 
Felix,  fiourished  a-d.  640,  and  died  562. 
An  account  of  his  dispute  with  Herbanus, 
a  learned  Jew,  is  extant  Gr.  and  Lat., 
Paris,  1686,  8vo,  and  in  Fr.  Ducfeus, 
Aucttiar,  t.  i.  He  also  compiled  a  code 
of  civil  laws,  for  the  Homentes,  by  order 
of  Abram  their  king,  which  still  exists 
in  MS. 

Barsanuphius,  an  anchorite  of  Gaza,  in 
the  middle  of  this  century,  composed  a  largo 
amoimt  of  ascetic  writings,  which  still 
exist;  but  are  not  thought  worth  publishing. 
[His  Doctrina,  in  Galknd's  Bibi.  Patr,  xL 
692.     Ed,] 

Eutychius,  a  monk,  and  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  663 — 686.  In  664  ho  was 
deprived  of  his  see  and  banished,  by  Jus- 
tinian, for  not  admitting  the  incorruptibility 
of  Christ's  body,  while  He  was  on  earth  ; 
but  he  was  restored  in  678,  and  died  in 
686,  aged  73.  One  epistle  of  his,  to  pope 
Vigilius,  is  extant  among  the  Acts  of  the 
fifth  general  council,  a.d.  663,  Concil.  v. 
425.  [Fragments  are  in  Mai,  Nova  Coll,  ix. 
and  ciassici  Scr.  x.     EdA 

Cyril,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  who  fiourished 
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A.n.  557.  Ho  composed  the  lives  of  several 
monks,  as  of  8t.  John  thr  Silontiaiy,  of  St. 
Eiithymiiis,  and  of  St.  JSabas,  all  of  which 
art>  Htill  extant. 

Paid  Cyrus  FloniB,  a  po«^t  who  flonrished 
a1>out  A.o.  555.  His  poetic  description  of 
thv  church  of  St.  iS«rj>hia,  at  Constantinople, 
Imilt  ]>y  Justinian,  is  still  extant^  Or.  and 
l^it.,  by  Charles  du  Fresne,  Paris,  1070, 
Kubjoiued  to  the  history  of  Cinnamus. 

John,  8umame<l  Climacus  from  his  book, 
and  Sinaita  from  his  residence,  also  Scholas- 
ticus,  a  monk  of  mount  JSinai,  who  flourishtxl 
a)»<»ut  564.  He  wn^tv  Sca/a  Paradisic  in 
30  cliaptors,  each  marking  a  prado  of  virtue; 
also  LiU-r  ad  Pa;itorcm  :  both  published, 
<fr.  and  Lat.,  by  Matth.  Kader,  Paris, 
1033,  fi>l. 

John  Scholasticus,  a  presbyter  at  An- 
tioch,  deputy  to  Constant nioph',  and  bishop 
then*  A.D.  564 — 578.  Ho  wrote  ColU-ctio 
Oiuouu/fi,  in  50  titles,  and  including  the 
85  Canons  of  the  Ai)ostIes ;  also  yomocanon ; 
which,  besides  a  collection  of  canons,  con- 
tained an  I'pitomo  of  the  civd  laws  concem- 
\n\r  I'colesiastical  affairs ;  liki'\*ise  Capita 
hWfcsia.'ttica.  All  these  tract*  were  pub- 
lislied,  Or.  and  Lat.,  in  Justell's  Bittfioth. 
JuHa  Canon,  ii.  490,  603,  600,  ed.  Paris, 
1002. 

'riicodonis,  bishop  of  Iconium,  about  a.i>. 
50  i,  wrote  the  martynlom  of  Jiditta  and 
her  son  (^uiricus,  only  three  years  old,  in 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  published, 
(rr.  and  Lat.,  by  Combetis,  Actu  Martf/r, 
Aiifiq.  Paris,  1000,  8vo,  p.  231. 

Kustratius,  a  pr«'sbyter  of  the  great 
cliurch  of  Constantinople,  under  Eutychius, 
the  patriarch,  about  a.d.  578.  He  ^Toto  a 
lK>«>k  in  confutation  of  those  who  say,  tho 
Houl  is  inactive  when  separated  from  the 
body;  published  Or.  and  Lat.  by  Leo 
Allatius,  in  his  historical  work  concerning 

ituri^atory,  Home,  1055,  8vo.  p.  319 — 581. 
le  also'^Tote  the  Life  of  FAttychius  the 
patriarch :  published  Or.  and  Lat.  by  SuriiLS, 
and  by  Pai>ebroch, 

Theophanes,  of  Byzantium,  flourished 
A.T).  580.  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  wars 
of  the  Konians  with  the  Persians,  a.d. 
5<J7 — 573  in  ten  books ;  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  history  of  his  o^-n  times.  Only 
cxtrjiots  r(>main. 

John  Maro,  a  very  prominent  man  among 
tlie  Maronites,  who  flourished  al)OUt  a.t>. 
580.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  tho 
Liturgy  of  St.  James,  which  an*  still  ex- 
tant in  Syriac,  and  have  been  much  quoted 
by  Abr.  Echelleusis,  Morin,  Nairon,  and 
others. 

Leontius,  bishop  of  Ncapolis  or  Hagio- 
polis  in  Cyprus,  who  flourished  about  600, 


and  died  about  620  or  630.  He  wrote  an 
Apology  for  the  Christians,  Against  the 
Jews ;  of  which  a  large  part  is  preserved 
in  the  fourth  Act  of  the  second  Nicene 
council;  Cone,  vii  236.  He  also  wrote 
some  homilies,  and  biographies  of  saints. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguis^h  his  wri- 
tings from  those  of  Leontios  of  B^iantinm. 

*  His  works  were  published  by  the  Frendi 
Benedictine,  Denys  de  St.  Mart  he,  in  fvor 
splendid  volumt'S,  fol.  Paris,  1705.  For  an 
account  of  him,  see  the  Acta  Sanetnr.  Maztii, 
ii.  121,  &c.  [Gregory  tht»  Great,  of  sena- 
torian  rank,  was  bom  at  Rome,  about  a.d. 
540.  After  a  good  education,  being  a  yoath 
of  great  promise,  ho  was  early  admitted  to 
tho  senate,  and  made  governor  of  the  city 
before*  he  was  thirty  years  old.  The  death 
of  his  father  put  him  in  possession  of 
a  vast  estate ;  which  he  devoted  wholly  to 
pious  and  charitable  ns^-s.  Kenoondng 
{lublic  life,  he  became  a  monk,  built  and 
endowed  six  monasteries  in  Sicily,  and  a 
seventh  at  Home,  in  which  he  himself  LveJ 
under  the  control  of  the  abbot.  In  579.  he 
was  drawn  from  his  monastery,  ordained  a 
deacon,  and  sent  as  papal  legate  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  where  he  resided 
five  years,  and  became  very  popular.  Re- 
turning in  584,  with  a  rich  treasure  of  relics, 
he  retired  to  his  monastery,  and  hv*  tk- 
vourite  mo<le  of  life.  In  590,  he  was  nused 
to  the  papal  chair,  much  against  his  will; 
and  for  thirteen  years  and  a  half,  was  an  in- 
defatigable bishop,  a  zealons  refbnneruf  the 
clergy  and  the  monasteries,  and  a  BtreniiaBi» 
defender  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  see.  H« 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  coerce  the  Illyruui 
bishops  to  condemn  the  threat  chapttrt :  hat 
succeeded  in  disturbing  the  harmony  between 
the  Orthodox  and  the  Donatists  in  Africa. 
He  discouragetl  all  coercive  measure  ibrthe 
conversion  of  the  Jews;  endeayoared  to 
confine  the  monks  to  their  monasteries,  and 
to  a  more  religious  life ;  and  attempted  to 
eradicate  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  den^, 
simony  and  debauchery.  He  waa  instn- 
mental  in  converting  the  Arian  Lombards 
to  the  orthodox  faith,  and  iu  restraining  the 
ravages  of  that  warlike  people.  He  inter- 
fered in  the  discipline  of  foreign  churches, 
remonstrated  against  an  imperial  law  for- 
bidding soldiers  to  become  monks ;  labomwl 
to  eflect  a  poiice  b(>tween  the  Lombanis  and 
the  emperors:  and  attended  to  ereiy in- 
terest of  the  church  and  the  people  noder 
him.  Yet  he  claimed  no  civil  authority ; 
but  always  treated  the  emperors  as  his  loras 
and  masters.  In  696,  he  oonmienced  hii 
long  contest  with  the  patnarcha  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  assumed  the  honoraiy 
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CasaariuSf  of  Arles^  composed  some  tracts  on  moral  subjects,  and  a 
Rule  for  holy  virffins.^  FvZffentius,  of  Kuspe  in  Africa,  contended 
Toliantly  in  numerous  books,  against  the  Pelagians  and  the  Arians;' 


title  of  universal  biihops.  This  title,  Gre- 
gory maintained  to  be  blaHphemons,  anti- 
chiifitian,  and  diabolical,  by  whomsoever 
Minimed.  Bnt  he  could  not  indnce  any  of 
the  oriental  to  join  with  him.  In  596,  he 
wtraX  Angniftine  and  other  monks  to  convert 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  they  accomplLshed. 
In  601.  he  defended  the  nso  of  images  in 
chnrehes;  allowed  the  Saxons  to  retain 
some  of  their  pagan  customs,  and  endca- 
Toared  to  extend  the  power  of  Augustine 
orer  the  ancient  Bridsn  churches.  In  the 
same  year  when  Phocas,  the  usurper,  mur- 
dered all  the  imperial  family,  and  clothed 
himself  with  the  purple,  Gregory  obse- 
quiously flattered  him,  and  submitted  to 
his  osorpation.  At  length  worn  out  with 
etrra  and  disease,  he  died  in  March  a.d. 
604,  having  reigned  thirteen  years  and  a 
hall  Gregoiy  was  exceedingly  active,  self- 
denying,  submissive  to  his  superiors,  and 
eonrteons,  sympathetic,  and  benevolent  to 
all ;  he  was  an  enthusiast  for  monkery  and 
fat  the  honour  of  his  see.  His  writings 
are  more  voluminous  than  those  of  any 
other  Roman  pontiff.  His  letters  amount 
Co  840 ;  besides  which,  ho  wrote  35  books 
on  Job,  called  Gregort/s  Morals;  a  Pastoral^ 
a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  in  4 
bo(^ ;  2*2  Homilies  on  E^ekitl;  40  Homilies 
on  the  Gospels ;  4  books  of  Dialogues.  To 
him  are  ascribed  also  an  Exposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Samuel,  in  six  books ;  an  Kx- 
position  of  the  seven  penitential  Psulms ; 
and  an  Exposition  of  the  Canticles.  His 
best  works  are  his  Pastoral  and  his  Morals. 
Hia  Dialogue  is  stuffed  with  monkish  tales ; 
and  the  Exposition  of  the  penitential 
Paalma  breathes  the  spirit  of  later  times, 
and  has  been  ascribed  to  Grogfjrjr  VII.  The 
best  edition  is  said  to  be  that  of  St.  Murthe ; 
but  that  of  de  Sousainville,  Paris,  1675,  3 
vols.  foL  is  esteemed ;  the  latent  edition  is 
that  of  Job.  Bapt.  Galliccioli,  Venice, 
1766—76.  in  17  vols.  4to.— His  life  by 
Panlus  Diaoonus,  of  the  ninth  century ;  and 
another  by  John,  deacon  at  Rome,  about 
860,  in  four  books,  arfi  in  Mabillon's  Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Bt  ned.  L  378 — 484.  Among 
the  modems,  besides  I)u  Pin,  Bajle,  and 
Ondin,  we  have  Maimbourg*s  Hiatoire  du 
PvntificaL  de  S,  Grigoire  le  Grande  Paris, 
1686,  4to ;  Denys  de  St.  Marthe,  Ilistoire 
de  8.  Greg.  U  Gr.  Rouen,  1698,  4to,  and  in 
the  0pp.  Greg.  M.  iv.  199 — 305.  See  alno 
Bower,  Livts  of  the  Popes  (Gregory  I.),  ii. 
463 — 643,  and  Scliroeckh,  Kircltengcsch. 
xviL  243—371.     TV.] 

•  The  Benedictines  have  recently  given  a 
learned  account  of  Csesariua  in  their  Hist, 


Litt.  de  la  France,  iiL  190.  [His  lifo 
written  by  his  pupils,  Cyprian,  Mcssian, 
and  Stephen,  in  two  l)ooks,  is  extant  in 
Mabillon,  Acta  SS,  Ord.  Benedict,  i.  636— 
654.  He  was  bom  in  Gaul,  a.d.  469.  While 
a  boy,  he  mn  away,  and  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  Lorins,  where  he  lived  many  years, 
and  became  the  cellarer.  His  health  failing, 
he  retircnl  to  Aries  ;  of  which  place  he  was 
made  bishop  in  502.  In  506,  he  was  falsely 
accused  of  treason,  and  banished  by  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Visigotlis,  to  Bourdeaux,  but 
soon  r<?callocL  In  508,  Th(K)doric  king  of 
the  Goths,  summoned  him  to  Ravenna  to 
answer  a  similar  charge.  Being  acquitted, 
ho  visited  Italy  and  returned  to  Arle.s.  He 
presided  at  the  council  of  Aries  in  524  ;  and 
at  that  of  Valence  in  529,  he  triumphantly 
maiutaine<l  the  principle,  that  a  man  cannot 
obtain  salvation  without  pre.iKnting  grace. 
He  died  a.  d.  542,  aged  73.  Ho  w;is*  zealous 
for  monkery,  and  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
the  doctrines  of  Augustine,  respecting  free 
grace  and  predestination.  He  lias  left  us 
46  Homilies,  a  Rule  f«)r  monks,  another  for 
nuns,  a  treatise  on  the  ten  virgins,  an  ex- 
hortation to  charity,  an  Epistle,  and  his 
Will.  He  also  wrote  two  books  on  Gr.ico 
and  Fn^e  Will,  against  Faustus,  which  are 
lost  His  works  are  printed  in  the  Bifjfioth. 
Pair.  vol.  viii.  and  vol.  xxvii.  See  Cave, 
Hist.  LittfT.  i.  492.     TV.] 

*  See,  concerning  Fulgoutius,  the  Acta 
Sanctor.  Januarii,  i.  32,  &c  [He  was  l>ora 
at  Carthage,  about  468.  His  father,  who 
was  a  senator,  died  while  he  was  young; 
but  his  motlier  gave  him  an  excellent  edu- 
cation. While  a  l)oy,  he  had  all  Homer  by 
rote,  and  could  talk  Greek  fluently.  Ho 
was  early  made  procurator  of  the  city,  but 
soon  wean'  of  public  life,  he  wtired  to  a 
mon.ist«»r)%  became  a  monk  and  an  a])bot, 
changed  his  monastery,  endured  pei-socu- 
tion  from  the  Arians,  went  to  Synicu.«e,  and 
thence  to  R<mie  in  500  ;  n'tumetl  to  Africa 
again,  was  elected  bishop  of  Uu.s|>e  in  507, 
was  banihhed  to  Sanlinia  by  Thrjisimuncl 
the  Ariau  king  of  the  Vandals,  recalled  by 
Hilderic,  the  suceeeding  king,  and  ruled  his 
church  till  his  death  in  533.  He  was  ono 
of  the  most  learned,  piou.s,  and  influential 
bishops  of  his  ajje.  He  wrote  three  l»o<>ks 
ad  Monimian,  (on  predestination  and  kin- 
dnnl  doctrines :)  one  book  again.st  the  Arians ; 
three  books  ad  Thra^^imundum  liigcin,  (on 
the  person  an<l  offices  of  Christ :)  ten  ser- 
mons on  divers  subjects ;  de  Fide  Ortho- 
doxa,  Liftrr  ad  Dona  turn  ;  de  Fid^  Liftrr  ad 
Pctr.  Diacon. ;  eleven  Epistles  ;  dc  Trinifatc 
Liber    on  Predestination  and  Grace,  three 
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but  his  diction  is  harsh  and  uncouth,  like  that  of  most  Africans. 
Eruiodiu8y  of  Pavia,  was  not  contemptible  among  the  writers  of  this 
age,  either  for  prose  or  poetry ;  but  he  was  an  infatuated  adulator  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  who,  he  taught,  as  never  had  been  taught  before, 
could  be  called  in  question  by  no  one  of  mortals.'  Benedict  of 
Nursia,  whose  name  is  immortalised  by  his  Rule  for  a  monastic  life, 
and  the  numerous  families  of  monks  who  have  followed  it»'  Diony»iu8^ 
surnamed  Exiguus  on  account  of  his  lowliness  of  mind,  has  deserved 
well  of  his  own  age  and  of  posterity,  by  his  collection  of  aiicieiU 
canons^  and  his  chronological  researches.'  Fulgentiua FerraiiduSyWi 
African,  procured  himself  reputation  by  some  small  treatises,  especially 
by  his  Abriilfjment  of  tlce  canaiis ;  but  his  diction  has  no  charms.^ 
F(i€uiidu8^  of  Hermiane,  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  three 
cltapterSy  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter.*  Arator 
versified  the  Act^  of  tlte  ApostleSy  in  Latin,  not  badly.®     Primasius, 


l)ooks ;  and  varioua  other  Tracts  and  Homi- 
lies :  all  of  wliicli  were  published,  Paris, 
1684,  4to.  Among  his  lost  works,  were 
seven  l)ooks  on  Grace  and  Free  Will,  ad- 
dressed to  Faust  us ;  and  ten  books  on  Pre- 
destination and  Grace,  against  Fabian.  See 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  I  493.     Tr.] 

*  See  the  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  iil  96, 
&c.  [Ennodius  was  bom  a.d.  473,  of  a 
pro-consular  family.  He;  married  young; 
was  after\*'ards  deacon  at  Pavia,  and  sub- 
setpiently  at  Rome ;  was  twice  papal  legate 
to  the  emperor  at  Constantinople,  was  made 
bishop  of  Pavia  in  511,  and  died  in  521. 
He  wTote  nine  l>ooks  of  Eviaths^  or  297  in 
number ;  uni)ublished,  and  of  little  use  to 
the  history  of  his  times ;  a  Panrgyric  on 
Theodorie,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  an  Apo- 
h>gtl  for  the  synod  of  Rome  a.d.  503 ;  the 
life  of  E]>ip}ianius,  his  predecessor  at  Pavia ; 
life  of  Antony,  a  monk  of  Lerins ;  two 
b«)oks  of  poems  or  epigrams :  and  various 
other  little  pieces:  all  of  which  were  pub- 
lislied  by  Ja.  Sirmond,  Paris,  1611,  8vo. ; 
and  in  the  Works  of  Sirmond,  voL  i.  Paris, 
1696  :  also  in  the  Biblluth.  Pair.  ix.     TV.] 

*  [See  above,  cent.  vi.  p.  ii.  c  2,  §  6,  and 
note.  He  has  left  us  nothing  in  writing, 
except  his  monastic  rt^gulations,  two  Epistles, 
and  two  discourses  ;  which  Mre  in  the  Bib' 
lioth.  Pair.  ix.  640.  &c.     7V.1 

*  [A  monk  of  Scythian  extraction,  who 
flourished  at  Rome,  a.d.  533,  and  died 
before  556.  He  was  intimate  M-ith  Cassio- 
dorus ;  who  gives  him  a  high  character  for 
intelligence  and  virtue.  Being  familiar 
with  Greek,  he  collected  and  translat^'d  a 
lK)dy  of  canons,  including  the  first  fifty 
Apostolic  Canons,  and  those  of  the  councils 
of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Chalcedon,  Sardica, 
and  some  in  Africa ;  he  also  made  a  collec- 
tion of  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
from  Siricius  to  Anastasius  II. ;  both  are 
extant  in  Just^^U's  BiHioth,  Juris  Cano?iia\ 


t.  i.  He  likewise  translated  a  synodic 
epistle  of  Cyril  of  Alexaindria;  a  pasdul 
epistle  of  I*roterius ;  the  life  of  St,  Pi- 
chomios;  an  Oration  of  Produs;  Crregaiy 
Nyssen  de  Opificio  Hominis ;  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  discovery  of  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist;  and  composed  a  Paschal 
Cycle  of  ninety-seven  years,  commcDcing 
A.D  527,  of  which  only  a  fragment  remains. 
In  the  hist  work  he  proposcKl,  that  Chris- 
tians should  use  the  time  of  Chris  fs  btrtk  as 
their  era  ;  which  proposal  was  soon  foUoved 
universally.  Hence  the  Christian  era  is 
called  the  Dionysian  era.  Bat  Dionysiu 
miscalculated  the  time  of  Christ's  birth, 
placing  it  four  years  (as  most  writen  sq>- 
pose)  too  late.     TV*.] 

*  [Fulgentius  Ferrandus  was  a  pupil  of 
Fulg<3ntias  Ruspensia,  and  a  deacon  it 
Carthage.  He  flourished  a.d.  633  and  oed- 
wards.  His  abridgment  of  the  canons  is  a 
short  digest  of  i'cclesiastical  law,  redawl 
to  232  heads;  it  is  in  Jnstell's  Bibtiuti, 
Juris  Canon,  t.  i.  He  also  wrote  the  lif* 
of  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  and  seven  doctrinal 
Epistles.  All  his  works  were  published  Ij 
Chifflet,  Dijon,  1649,  4to,  and  then  in  the 
Bihlioth.  Patr.  t  ix.     2V.] 

*  [Facundus  was  bishop  of  Hermiane  in 
Africa,  but  spent  many  years  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  a  representative  of  the  African 
churches  at  the  imperial  court.  Here  in 
546  and  547,  he  composed  his  twelve  books 
oro  J)efe7isiotie  trium  CapiitUorum^  which 

0  present4>d  to  Justinian.  He  also  wrote 
a  book  against  Mutianus  Scholastacns,  who 
had  inveighed  against  the  African  chnrcbct 
for  refusing  communion  with  Vigihos. 
These,  with  an  Epistle  in  defence  of 
the  three  chapters,  were  published  by  Ja. 
Sirmond,  Paris,  1629,  8to,  and  annexed  to 
Optatus  of  Milevis,  Paris,  1675,  foL  and 
thence  in  the  BibliotkPotr.x.  1.  109.    TV.] 

*  [Arator  was  fiist  an  advocate,  then  um 
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Immetom,  wrote  Com/mentariea  on  the  Epistlea  of  Paul,  and  a 
m  heresies  I  which  are  yet  extant.^  Liberatua^  by  his  Brevia^ 
,  or  concise  history  of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies, 
i  a  respectable  place  among  the  writers  of  these  times.'  Fortu- 
!  possessed  a  happy  vein  for  poetry,  which  he  employed  on 
18  sabjects,  so  that  he  is  read  with  pleasure  at  the  present  day.' 
ry  of  Tours,  the  fisUher  of  French  history,  would  have  been  in 
r  esteem  with  the  modems  if  his  Annals  of  the  Franks,  and  his 
writings,  did  not  exhibit  so  many  marks  of  weakness  and 
lity.^  OUdas,  of  Britain,  is  not  to  be  passed  over,  because  he  is 
lost  ancient  of  the  British  writers,  and  because  his  little  book  on 


ooart  of  king  Athalaric,  and  flnaUy 
«oon  at  Home.  He  flooriBbed  from 
644 ;  in  which  latter  year  he  pre- 
his  poetic  Tersion  of  the  Acts,  in 
>ks»  to  Pope  VigiliuB.  He  was  much 
■d  and  honoured  by  both  Athalaric 
^118.  The  poem  was  first  published, 
xmimentazT,  at  Salamanca,  1516,  and 
ids  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  x.  125.  TV.] 
rimasius,  bishop  of  Adrumetum  or 
ftnopolis  in  Africa,  was  a  delegate  to 
nt  of  Constantinople,  ▲..d.  550  and 
d  defended  the  three  chapters.  His 
ntary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  was 
id  from  Jerome.  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
lers.  He  likewise  composed  a  Mysti- 
^position  of  the   Apocalypse^  in  five 

Both  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  t.  x. 
reoTer  wrote  dt  Hterrsihtis^  libri  iii. ; 
are  lost,  unless  they  are  those  pub- 
in  the  Biblioth.  Pair,  t,  xxi-ii.  the 
of  which  has  been  so  much  disputed. 
re.  Hist.  Litt.  i.  525,  &c.  Tr.] 
iberatus  was  archdeacon  of  the  church 
hage.  He  was  sent  twice  as  a  legate 
le,  in  534  and  535.  His  Brcviarium  is 
ed  Tery  authentic  and  corrects  though 
gant.  It  contains  the  history  of  that 
rersy  for  125  years,  or  to  about  ▲.n. 
ind  was  the  result  of  great  research 
xmr.  It  was  publishcil  by  Gamier, 
1675,  8vo,  and  is  in  most  of  the  Col- 
8  of  Councils.  TV.] 
Mi,  Litt.  de  la  fiance,  iii.  464.  [Vo- 
I  Honorius  Clemcntianus  Fortu- 
bom  in  Italy,  and  educated  at 
About  the  middle  of  the  century, 
;  been  cured  of  a  disease  of  the  eyt's 

Martin  of  Tours,  ho  determined  to 
he  tomb  of  that  saint.  From  Tours 
it  to  Poitiers,  where  he  lived  to  the 

the  century ;  wrote  much,  l>ecame  a 
ter.  and  at  lost  bishop  of  Poitiers. 
)etic  works  are  two  books  of   sliort 

dedicated  to  Grejjory  of  Tours,  four 
on  the  life  of  St.  Martin  ;  and  several 
tliort  poems.  They  are  in  the  Bibfioth. 
H  X.  and  were  published  by  IJrower, 
iL  1603,  and  1616,  4to.    His  prose 


writings  are,  short  Explanations  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ; 
and  the  liyes  of  eight  or  ten  Gallic  saints  ; 
viz.  St.  Albinus,  bishop  of  Angers ;  St. 
Germanus,  bishop  of  Paris ;  St.  Radcgund, 
a  queen ;  St  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Poitiers ; 
St,  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Pans ;  St.  Aman- 
tius,  bishop  of  Rodez  ;  St.  Kemigius,  bishop 
of  Rheims;  and  St.  Patemus,  bishop  of 
Avranches.  The  two  following  are  doubt- 
ful ;  St  Mauritius,  bishop  of  Angers ; 
and  St.  Medard,  bishop  of  Noyon.  All 
these  are  extant  either  in  Surius,  or  Mabil- 
lon's  collections.     TV.] 

*  A  particular  account  is  given  of  him  in 
the  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  Frayice,  iii.  372.  For 
an  account  of  his  faults,  see  Fran.  Pagi, 
Diss,  dt  Dionysio^  Paris,  §  xxv.  p.  16,  an- 
nexed to  his  Breviar.  Pont  if.  Bomanor.  t.  iv. 
But  many  of  his  defects  are  extenuated  by 
Jo.  Launoy.  0pp.  t  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  131,  &c. 
[Georgius  Florentius  Gregorius  was  bom 
of  noble  parentage,  in  Auvergne,  ▲..d.  544. 
After  an  education  under  Gallus,  bishop  of 
Clermont,  he  went  to  Tours  in  556,  iMH^amo 
deacon  in  569,  and  bishop  in  573,  and 
died  in  595,  aged  52.  He  was  much  en- 
gaged in  councils,  and  in  theological  dis- 
putes, and  at  the  same  time  a  great  writer. 
Orthodox,  active,  and  rather  indiscreet,  ho 
was  firequently  involved  in  difficulties,  for 
he  was  deficient  in  judgment  and  airumen. 
His  great  work,  Annahs  Francorum,  (some- 
times called  Chronica,  Grsta,  Historia,  and 
Historia  EccUsiastica  Francttrum^)  in  ten 
books,  gives  a  summary  history  of  the  worM, 
from  the  creation,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks;  and  after- 
wards a  detailed  history  to  591.  Ho  also 
wrote  Miracidorum  libri  vii. ;  containing 
the  miracles  of  St.  Martin  in  four  books ; 
on  the  glory  of  Martyrs,  two  books ;  and 
on  the  glory  of  Confessors,  one  l>ook.  Be- 
sides these,  he  wrote  de  Vitis  Patrtan, 
(monks)  Lil)er  unus;  de  Vita  et  Morte  VII. 
Donnientium  ;  and  an  Epitome  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Franks,  composed  before  he 
wrote  his  Annates.  All  his  works,  collec- 
tively, were  best  edited  by  Theod.  Ruinart. 
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the  defit)*nction  of  BHtain  contains  many  things  not  unworthy  of 
notice.*  Columhanus,  of  Ireland,  acquired  celebrity  by  his  Rvi^  for 
monks,  some  poems,  and  uncommon  zeal  for  the  erection  of  monas- 
teries.^ Isidore^  of  Seville,  composed  various  grammatical,  theo- 
logical, and  historical  works ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in 
judj^ment,^  The  list  of  Latin  authors  in  this  century  may  be  well 
closed  by  two  very  learned  men,  the  illustrious  Boethius,  a  philo- 
sopher, orator,  poet,  and  theologian,  who  was  second  to  no  one  of 
his  times  for  elegance  and  acuteness  of  genius;*  and  M.  Auttlius 


Paris,    1699,  fol.      They  are   also  in   the 
liih/wth.  Pair.  t.  xi.     TV.] 

'  CouciTning  Gildas  and  ColumbaniLS, 
noiii»  have  tn-attnl  mort*  aeciiratoly  than  the 
Boneilictines,  in  the  Hift.  Lift,  deh  France ^ 
iii.  279  and  505,  [Gildas  whs  surnamcd 
tho  Wise,  and  also  l^adonius,  from  the 
kittle  of  Badon  (Bath),  about  the  time  of 
his  birth,  wliich  was  a.d.  620.  By  these 
epithets  he  is  distlu^ished  from  Gildaa 
Albanins,  wlio  lived  a  little  earlier.  He  was 
well  educated,  became  a  monk  of  Bangor, 
and  is  said  to  have  \-isited  and  laboured 
some  time  in  Ireland.  On  his  return  he 
visit4*d  the  monastery  of  Llancan-an,  lately 
found wl  by  a  nobleman  of  South  Wali»s; 
whose  example  Gildas  ui^ed  others  to  imi- 
tate. He  spent  some  time  in  the  northern 
part  of  Britain;  visited  France;  and  Italy; 
and  n  turned  and  lalyoured  as  a  faithful 
preaclier.  He  is  supi>osed  to  have  died  at 
IJangor,  a.d.  690 ;  though  some  place  his 
death  twenty  years  earlier.  His  only  en- 
tire work  now  existing,  is  his  Epistola  de 
Rrcidio  lirifannice,  tt  Castifjaiumc  Ordhiis 
Rch\<iiaMici\  in  which  he  depicts  and  la- 
ments over  the  almost  tot:il  ruin  of  his 
country,  and  the  profligacy  of  manners 
then  pn-vailing.  It  was  published  first  by 
Polydore  Virgil,  in  1525,  by  Tho.  Gale,  in 
his  ScriptifTfif  quhidrch/i,  Lond.  1691,  fol. 
t.  i.  He  also  wrote  several  letters,  and 
perhaps  some  other  pieces,  of  which  only 
extracts  remain.  Si-e  Cave.  Hist.  Litter,  i. 
638.  &c.  Tr. — Nothing  certain  is  known 
of  Gildas  exc<'pt  from  his  own  book.  The 
above  account  is  quite  apocrvphal.  See 
Wright,  Bio(j.  BHf.  Litt.  i.  115.  Ed.—K 
new  edition  of  Gildas  in  Svo.  edited  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  was  published  in  London  for  the 
HiHnricnl  S<K-i/tj/m  1838.  5^. — And  another 
by  Petrie  in  Monumcnta  Hist.  Brit.  London, 
1848.  ^  Ed.] 

*  [For  a  notice  of  Columbanus,  see  above, 
cent.  vi.  p.  ii.  c.  2,  §  6,  note.     TV.] 

■  [Isidonis  Hispalensis.  or  juniitr,  was  the 
son  of  Severian,  prefect  of  Carthagena  in 
Spain,  and  brother  of  Fulg<»ntius,  bishop  of 
Carthagena,  and  of  Leander.  whom  he  suc- 
ce<'ded  A.D.  595,  as  bishop  of  Seville.  Ho 
presided  in  the  council  of  Seville  in  619, 
and  in  tluit  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633,  and  died 


A.D.  636.     He  has  left  ns  a  Ckrontcon^  from 
the  creation  to  a.d.  626;  Historia  Giftiu>- 
rum^  Vauda/4>rum,  tt  Swvutum  ;  Ori^ntttM 
sive   E^ffinoloffiarum  libri  xx. ;  de  Scripto- 
ribvs  Ecoh»iastici9  (a  continuation  of  Je- 
rome  and   Gcnnadins,    embraciDC    thiitr- 
thrce  writers) ;  de  Vita  et  Mt/rt€  Sanciorkm 
utriusqw  Testamenti  lAhtr ;  de  Dimnu  tive 
ecclesioiticis  Offiriifi,  fibri  ii.  ;  de  Dijhmtiu 
siw Proprictate  Vcrbortttti,  libriiL ;  Syttontf' 
marum^    sive    soiiloquiorum,    tif/ri  ii;    de 
Nafura  Rrrum,  sive  de  mundo,  Librrpkil" 
sophieus ;  Libra  procemioni^m  ad  lihros  vtrh- 
usque  Testamenti;    Commentaria  in  fOrof 
histon'cos    Vtteris    Ttst,    (a  compilation); 
AUegoriarum  quanmdam  S.  Scriptttrg  fibrr; 
Contra  nequitiam  JiuUecrum^  libri  ii. ;  Sm- 
tentiarum,  sive  de  summo  bono,  tibri  iii; 
Rojula  Monachorum ;  de  Cofifiictu  rittomn 
et  virtutiun    liber;    Blxpositio   in    Cantirt 
Canticarutn:    several  Epistles  and    mlnut 
treatises.     To  him  is  falsely  ascribf^i  a  cnl- 
lection  of  councils  and  decretals.    His  worb 
were  best  published,  Paris,    1601,  fob,  and 
Cologne,  1617,  foL     TV.] 

*  f  Anicius  Manlius  Torquatos  Severina* 
Boethius,  born  of  an  illustrious  fiimilr  H 
Rome,  alwut  470,  was  sent  in  his  childhtytd 
to  Athens  for  education,  where  he  apent  eich- 
teen  years ;  and  then  retumetl  to  Kome,  tl» 
most  learned  man  of  the  agcj.  He  was  con- 
sul in  610  and  622.  Soon  after  his  retuni 
to  Rome,  ho  was  made  a  putridan,  axhl  i^- 
mitted  to  tho  senate.  "Wlien  Theodorif, 
king  of  the  Goths,  entered  Rome,  a.d.  5i*. 
Boethius  was  appointed  by  the  senate  to 
addrt>ss  him.  The  king  soon  after  maiie  bisi 
one  of  his  council,  and  masttr  of  bis  pa- 
lace. After  faitlifully  serving  the  king  and 
his  country  for  more  than  twenty  ye*r8»  h« 
was  in  623  falsely  accused  of  a  ^asonable 
correspondence,  condemned  on  vubomfd 
testimony,  and  sent  to  Pa  via,  where  he  w« 
kept  in  close  confinement  a  year  ormoif, 
and  then  privately  put  to  death  by  <»der  of 
the  king.  Besides  more  than  forty  books  of 
translations  and  commentaries  on  Aristotlr. 
Porphyry,  and  Cicero,  he  wrote  two  books  on 
arithm(.^tic,  five  books  on  music,  two  l*cok9 
on  geometry,  and  several  tracts  agniost  thr 
Eutychians,  Nestorians,  and  other  erivrii^ 
But  his  most  fiunouB  woik  was  de  Ctmtola- 
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Casstodarus  Senator,  who  was,  indeed,  inferior  in  many  respects  to  the 
former,  yet  no  contemptible  author.^  Both  have  left  us  various  pro- 
ductions of  their  pens.' 


iione  Pkilcaopkia,  libri  v.  written  while  iu 
prifaon  at  Pavia.  This  was  tmnslat^'d  into 
Jhixoii  by  Alfred  tho  Grout,  (printed,  Oz- 
furd,  1698,)  and  into  English  by  Chuucor, 
and  by  queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  compoiMHl 
l<irtly  in  Terse  and  partly  in  proM>;  and 
hasi  the  form  of  a  dialogue  betwc<>n  Boethius 
himself  and  PAi/osopki/  personified ;  who  cn- 
deaToursto  oontwle  him  with  considerations, 
dmvtfd  not  from  Christianity,  but  from  the 
doctrines  of  Plato.  Zi'uo,  and  Aristotle. 
The  works  of  Boethius  were  published  with 
juAes,  Basil,  1570,  fol.  See  Cfave.  Hist,  Lift. 
i  495,  itc;  and  Brucker,  Hut.  Crit. 
PkiloSn  t  iii.  Gerraise,  Histoire  de  Boecc^ 
Paris,  1715,  2  vols.  8vo;  and  Schroeckh, 
Kirckt-H^esch,  xvi.  99—121.  TV.— A  new 
edition  of  King  Alfrocl's  liolethiiUy  by  J.  S. 
Cardale,  was  printed  at  London,  with  an 
English  translation  and  noti^s,  in  1829.  S,"] 
*  Sec  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  hi  Bib- 
liothique  Ecdes.  de  M.  du  Pin^  i.  211,  && 
[Stnatvr  was  part  of  the  name,  not  the  title 
of  CaiMiodonia.  This  eminent  statesman 
sod  monk  was  bom  of  honouniblo  parents, 
at  Sqaillace  in  tho  kingdom  of  Naples,  pro- 
bably before  470.  Odoacer  in  491,  mado 
him  Com€8  rtrum  privatarum  et  sacrarum 
Urgitianum,  Two  years  after,  Theodoric 
heotrae  master  of  Italy,  and  made  him  his 
l^vato  seerc'tary ;  and,  su1)se<jucntly,  pj- 
T«mor  of  Calabria;  but  soon  recalled  him 
to  court,  and  made  him  succesl^ively  qurestor 
of  the  palace,  master  of  tlie  offices,  consul, 
and  pnetorian  prefivt  The  death  of  Theo- 
doric in  526  did  not  deprive  Cas&iiodonis  of 
his  high  rank ;  but  in  539,  being  about 
WfTcnty  years  old,  ho  retired  to  a  monaster}', 
founded  by  himself,  near  his  native  town  in 
Calabria,  whore  he  lived  more  than  twenty 
Ti^rs  in  honourable  retirement,  drvoted  to 
litf  mture  and  religion.  His  works  are,*  Kpis- 
ttJvru/n  libri  zii. (his official  h-ttcrs);  Hisforitp 
iiWi'^.  Tripartita  libri  xii.  (an  abridgment 
from  the  Latin  translations  of  8oeratcs, 
S^zomen,  and  Tlieodoret,  by  E]>iphumus 
Scholasticus) ;  Chrunicim  ab  Adamo  usque 
t*J  annutn  519:  Computus  Paschafis;  de 
li'hu»  Oe*tis  Gotlfyruin  libri  xii.  (whicli  we 
Ikare-,  as  abridged  b}'  Jornauiles ;  the  origi  ual 
is  (supposed  still  to  exist  iu  MS.);  Expvsitio 
in  Pgalmnt  Davidis ;  histitutionia  ad  di- 
rinas  lecfUmrs  libri  ii.;  de  Orthographia 
Lifttr ;  de  VIL  DiscipHnia  lAfxr  (on  the 
trrrn  liberal  arts);  de  Anima  LiUr;  de 
Otati4>ne^  et  VHl.  ])*trtibus  Oratio»ii< ;  short 
Comments  on  the  Acts,  the  P^pistles.  and 
Apoealvi».«*e  (published  sefwinitely  bybii^liop 
ChandlVr,  Lond.  1722,  Svo).  Most  of  tho 
other  works  are  iu  tho  Biblioth,  Patr,  t.  xi. 


and  all  of  them  were  well  edited  by  the 
Benedictines  in  two  vols.  fol.  Rouen,  1670. 
See  Cav<!,  Hiator.  Lifterar.  i.  501,  and 
Schroeckh,  Kirchcngeach.  xvi.  128—154. 
2V.] 

•  [The  following  are  the  Latin  writers 
omitted  by  Mosheim. 

Pascliasiu'',  deacon  of  the  chnrch  of  Rome, 
who  took  sides  with  Laurentius,  in  his  con- 
tost  for  tho  jiontificate  in  498,  and  died  in 
512.  He  has  h-fl  us  an  Epistlo  to  Eugyp- 
pius;  and  two  books  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
against  Macedonius ;  which  arc  in  the  Bib- 
lioth.  Patrum^  t.  viii. 

Laurentius,  bishop  of  Novara  in  tho  north 
of  Italy,  flourished  about  507.  Two  of  his 
Homilies  on  penitence  and  alms,  are  in  tho 
Biff/ioth.  Pair.  t.  ix. 

Epiphauius  Scliolasticus,  an  Italian,  who 
flourishwl  about  510.  He  tpanHlrtte<l  tho 
Eccles.  Hbitories  of  Socrates,  Sozonien,  and 
Theodoret  into  Latin ;  that  Cassio<lorus 
might  tlienee  make  out  his  Hisfon'a  tWItfi. 
IVipartita.  in  twelve  books.  The  original 
translations  are  lost. 

Eugyppius.  abbot  of  a  monast«*ry  near 
Naples,  alx>ut  611.  H«'  wn»te  the  lift'  of  St. 
Severiniis,  the  apostle  of  Noricum;  published 
by  Surius. 

Hormistlas,  pope  a.d.  514 — 523;  who 
made  peace,  after  a  long  contest,  between 
th«'  oriental  an<l  western  churches.  He  has 
left  iLS  eighty  Epistles,  and  some  Dicretals 
in  the  dmvilia,  t.  iv.     [Jaffe.  p.  65.     Kd.^ 

On-ntius,  or  Orii-ntius.  bishoi)  of  Eliberis 
in  Spain,  a.d.  516.  See  cent.  v.  p.  ii.  c. 
3,  §  7. 

Peter,  a  deacon,  who  vigorously  aided  the 
deputation  of  oriental  monks  at  Rome,  a.d. 
520,  and  ^^Tote  de  Incarnatione  it  Gratia 
I).  N.  JiSH  ChriAti,  Lib^r;  extant  anioni^ 
the  works  of  Eulgentius,  and  in  BiMiti^h, 
Pair.  t.  ix. 

Felix  IV.  popo  A.D.  526—530.  Three 
Epiitths,  in  the  CuvrHia,  t.  iv.  art*  ascrilnHl  to 
hini:  but  the  two  first  are  spurious.  [Jafle, 
p.  71.     Ed.] 

Justinian  I.  emi>eror  a.d.  527 — oO."). 
Besides  tli<'  Corpus  Jurin  CVe///>,  (viz.  Int^ti- 
tutionuiH  lib.  iv.  Pandoctar,  aiv*  Ditjcstoru hi 
lib.  1.  O'dicis  lib.  xii.  a.d.  528 — 535  ;  and 
jS'orif/(i>^  after  A.D.  535,)  he  is.sued  six  />- 
crees  an«l  Epistles  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
afiaii-s,  which  are  in  the  Omcilia,  t.  v. 

Nieotius,  of  Gallic  descent,  a  monk,  abliot, 
and  arehliishop  of  Treves,  a.d.  527 — 56S. 
He  was  distinguished  for  piety,  an'l  the  eoi- 
fulence  repose<l  in  him.  Two  of  his  tn^ct.y, 
dc  Viffi/iis  Sirivruta  I)(i,  and  de  Bt-na 
Paalmvdia,   were  publisht-d   by  D'Acln-ry, 
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Sptrilfffiuni^  t.  lii.  (rd.  nova,  t  i.  p.  221, 
223) ;  und  two  (»f  his  letters  (to  tlie  empt»ror 
JustinLiii,  and  to  queeu  Clilosuinda)  ore  in 
tln'  Concilia,  t.  v. 

Justus,  bishou  of  Ur^l,  in  Catalonia, 
Spain,  flourished  a.d.  529,  and  died  about 
640.  His  Commentary  on  the  Canticles  ib 
in  the  SiMioih.  Pair.  t.  ix.  Two  EpisUts 
of  his  are  also  extant. 

IJoniface  JI.  Koman  pontiff  a.d.  630 — 
632,  has  left  us  two  Epistlat ;  in  the  Con- 
viliii,  t.  iv.     [Jaffe,  p.  72.    KdJ\ 

CopjitosuH,  an  Irish  monk,  nephew  of  St. 
Bri^dt,  and  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
630.  He  wrote  Vita  StincttB  Brigidte  \  which 
is  published  bjCanisius,  Surius,  and  Bollaud. 

MontuniLs.  archl>ishop  of  ToI^hIo  in  Spain, 
during  nine  years,  about  531.  Hf  has  left 
us  tw«)  KnistU's;  extant  in  the  Concilia^  t.  iv. 

Jolm  11.  ]X)po  A.D.  632 — 635.  At  the 
request  of  Justinian,  he  solemnly  Kinctioned 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  exprt^ssion,  One  of  the 
Trinity  suffered  cnwifixion.  One  spurious 
und  live  genuine  EpistUs  of  his  are  in  the 
Cofu'ilia,  t.  iv.     [Jaffe,  p.  73.     Ed.] 

JMaroellinus,  Comes  of  lUyricum,  flourished 
A.D.  534.  His  Chroniitm  (from  379,  where 
Jerome's  closes,  to  534,)  has  l)een  often  pub- 
lished ;  und  is  in  the  BiNioth.  Pntr.  t.  ix. 

Ag:i|>etus,  jK»pc  A.D.  535,  536.  Seven  of 
his  Episths  (one  of  them  spurious)  are 
in  the  Concilia^  t.  iv.  and  one  in  t.  v.  [Jaffti, 
p.  73.     /J^.] 

Vi|Tilius,  i>npc  a.d.  637 — bob.  He  ob- 
taineil  his  see  by  intrigno  and  duplicity; 
oonspirfd  ajLTJiinst  his  predecessor,  whom  he 
bnm;rht  to  the  jp^ive  ;  and  when  confirmisl 
in  his  see,  showed  himself  8upn*mely  am- 
bition", and  reiidy  to  sacrifice  consistency, 
conscirnoc,  the  truth  itself,  to  promote  his 
own  selfish  designs.  H(?  issued  the  most 
solemn  declarations,  Iwtli  for  and  agiiinst 
the  three  chapt<'rs.  In  647  Justinian  called 
him  to  ConsUmtiuople,  where  he  detained 
liim  seven  years,  and  comi>elled  him  to  con- 
demn the  thr<fe  chapters,  and  himself  also, 
for  having  repeatedly  defendt^d  them.  Wo 
have  ei'jrhteen  Epistles,  and  several  of  his 
contradit?tory  Decretals,  in  the  Concilia,  t. 
v.     [Jaffe,  p.  76.     Ed.] 

Gordianus,  a  monk  of  Mrssina,  carried  off 
by  pagan  pirates,  in  539,  when  they  burned 
and  plundered  that  monaster}\  Gordian 
cscapt'd  and  returned  to  Sicily,  when*  he 
wrote  the  Life  of  Placid  us,  the  Benedictine 
abbot  of  Messina,  who  with  many  others 
was  slain  in  the  capture  of  that  monastery. 
It  is  extant  in  Surius,  and  in  Mabillon,  Acta 
Snnctor.  t.  i.  [Eitlier  interpolated  or  spu- 
rious.    Ed.  ] 

Victor,  bishop  of  Capua,  alwut  645.  He 
translated  into  Latin  Ammonius'  Harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels,  fiibely  ascribed  to 
Tatian ;  and  extant  in  the  BibliuiK  Pair, 
iii.  265. 


Cyprian,  a  Ghinl,  and  pnpiil  of  Ciemriiifl  of 
Aries.  He  flourished  a.d.  546.  and  vrota 
i\iQ  first  book  of  the  life  and  arhirvemient*  of 
Casarius.  Both  booka  arc  in  Suriiu^  and 
in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  t.  i. 

Mutianus  Scholasticna  flourished  asl 
650.  At  the  saggestion  of  Caasiodorus,  he 
translated  thirty-four  Homilim  of  Chn'sof- 
tom  on  the  Epistle  to  th<^  Hebrews  into 
Latin;  printed  at  Cologne,  1530. 

Kusticus,  a  drnicon  at  Kom<^,  who  accom- 
pani(>d  pope  Vigilins  to  Conptantinopl^  in 
547,  and  show^  more  firmness  than  kii 
bishop.  His  Dialttgus  »ive  di^putatio  adrrr- 
sus  Acephalos,  (in  which  he  inveighs  againrt 
Yigilius,)  is  extant  in  the  Bildiotk.  J*atr. 
t.  X. 

Junilins,  an  Afiiean  bishop.'who  lived  about 
650,  has  left  us  de  Partihut  Divine  Legis 
libri  ii.  in  the  Bihlioth  Pair.  t.  x.  339. 

Jomandes,  or  Jordanus,  of  Gothic  extraft, 
bishop  of  the  Gotlis  at  Kavenna.     His  one 
lx)ok  de  liehns  Gtticis,  or  Hijstoria  Gothorft/a, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  A.n.  540,  \f  an 
abridgment  of  the  twelve  books  of  Caasio- 
dorus, on  the  same  subject.     His  dr  Rf.g- 
noruiii  et   Temporum  siwcenMione  Liher.  is 
translated  from  Florus.     Bi^th  w^rks  a.f 
extant  in  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicar.  Si-np- 
tores,  t  i.  1723. 

Eugj-ppius,  an  Airican  pres}»yter  and  ab- 
bot, who  flourishinl  about  553.  lie  eompiJrti 
from  the  works  of  SL  Augustine  a  collation 
of  sentences  on  various  subjects,  in  338  chap- 
ters; printed  Basil,  1542. 

Victor,  a  bishop  in  Africa,  a  resolute  de- 
fender of  the  three  chapters,  in  prisons  sod 
banishments,  from  555 — 565.  He  wrote  a 
Chronivon,  from  the  creation  to  566:  l«at 
the  last  122  years  of  it  are  all  that  remain: 
published  hj  ScaUger,  with  the  Chronic^n 
of  Eusebius. 

Germanus,  (St.  Germain,)  bom  at  AutnB, 
France,  a.d.  496 ;  deacon,  633 ;  prwbytff, 
536 ;  and  bishop  of  Paris,  a.d.  655-^76. 
An  epistle  of  his  to  queen  Bninechild,  writ- 
ten A.».  673.  is  in  the  Ctmcilia,  t.  t.  Hi§ 
life,  written  by  Venantius  Fortunatos^  is  ii 
Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor,  i  222,  &c 

Pelap:ius  I.,  pope  A.D.  665 — 6.59.  H« 
was  papal  legato  at  Constantinople  aik 
635 — 545  ;  and  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the 
three  chapters.  Sixteen  of  his  epistles  ait 
in  the  Omcilia,  t  v.     [Jaff^  p.  82.     Ed.] 

Martin,  a  monk,  born  in  Pannonia.  Ha 
travellcHl  in  Palestine,  preached  and  became 
an  abbot  in  Spain,  and  finally  bishop  of 
Braga  in  Portugal,  a.d.  663 — 583.  He  bai 
left  us  Collectio  Canonum,  (extant  in  Ckm- 
cilia,  t.  y. ;  and  in  Justell's  BiUioth.  Jvrit 
Canon,  t  i.)  Sentrntiif  Patrum  .S^yptp^- 
mm,  (in  Rosweyd,  de  Vitis  Pair!)  and 
Formula  Honesta  ViUf,  extant  in  the 
Bilfliofh.  Patr.  x.  282. 

Pclagius  IL  pope  a.!).  679—590.     He 
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hd  mndi  eontontion  with  the  Western 
biihops,  who  defended  the  three  chapters ; 
■nd,  After  689,  with  John,  bishop  of  Con- 
lUntiiiople*  who  assumed  the  title  of  unu 
mrwal  bishop.  Ten  of  his  Epistles,  and  six 
Beerees,  are  extant^  in  the  Concilia,  t,  y. 
[JaiR,  p.  89.    Ed,] 

Maiiofl^  bishop  of  Avenches  in  Switzer- 
land lor  twenty  jears,  flourished  ▲.!).  581. 
He  has  left  us  a  Chronieon,  oontinuing  that 
of  Pxos^,  from  455  to  581. 

TiJHn'^""*,  bishop  of  Carthagena  in  Spain, 
AJ>.  584.  He  has  left  us  three  Epistles ;  in 
Aguirre,  CoUect.  Max,  Condi,  Hispan,  t.  ii 

John,  a  Spanish  Goth,  educated  at  Con- 
stantinople, returned  to  Spain  A.D.  584, 
became  an  abbot,  was  persecuted  bv  Leuvi- 
gild  the  Arian  king,  and  died  early  in  the 
irrenth  century.  He  has  left  a  Chronicon, 
fion  565  to  590. 

Leander,  archlnshop  of  Seville  in  Spain, 
ftooriahed  ^.D.  583,  and  died  595.     He  was 


a  monk,  an  ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
and  a  principal  means  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Arian  Goths  of  Spain  to  the  catholic 
faith.  A  monastic  Bule  is  all  we  have  of 
him;  unless  he  was  author  of  the  Missa 
Moearabum, 

Dynamius,  collector  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Roman  church  in  GauL  He  flourished 
▲.  D.  593 ;  and  wrote  the  life  of  St  Maximus, 
bishop  of  Riez ;  and  the  life  of  St.  Marius, 
abbot  of  Bevon. 

Eutropius,  a  monk,  and  bishop  of  Valencia, 
in  Spain,  flourished  ▲.  d.  599.  One  of  his 
Epistles  is  preserved  by  Lu.  Holstenius, 
Codex  Regular.     Paris,  1663.     TV.] 

[To  these  may  be  added  John,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  a  Monophysite,  the  third  part  of 
whose  Ecclesiastical  History,  extending 
£K>m  571 — 585,  was  first  published  in 
Syriac  by  Dr,  Curetony  in  1853,  and  in 
English  by  R.  P.  Smith,  in  1860,  both  at 
Oxford-  Ed,] 


CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  THEOLOGY. 


i  L  Continued  sinking  of  theology— §  2.  This  exemplified— §  3.  State  of  exegetical 
tiieology — §  4.  Faults  of  the  interpreters  —  §  5.  Dogmatic  theology — §  6.  Practical 
theology — §  7.  Lives  of  saints — §  8.  Polemic  theology — §  9.  Contests  about  Origenism 
— I  10.  About  the  three  chapters  —  §  11.  The  fifth  general  council — §  12.  Contest 
about  one  of  the  Trinity  being  crucified 


{  1.  Thb  barriers  of  ancient  simplicity  and  truth  being  once  torn  up, 
there  was  a  constant  progress  for  the  worse ;  nor  can  it  easily  be  said 
how  much  of  impurity  and  superstition  religion  gradually  received. 
The  controversialists  of  the  East  were  continually  darkening  the  great 
doctrines  of  revelation,  by  the  most  subtle  distinctions,  and  I  know 
not  what  determinations  of  the  philosophers.  Those  who  instructed 
the  people  were  only  intent  upon  imbuing  them  more  and  more  with 
ignorance,  superstition,  reverence  for  the  clergy,  and  admiration  of 
empty  ceremonies ;  so  that  they  lost  all  sense  and  knowledge  of  true 
piety.  Nor  is  this  wonderful,  for  the  hliiidy — that  is,  persons  for  the 
most  part  ignorant  and  unreflecting, — were  leaders  of  tlte  blind, 

§  2.  Whoever  wishes  to  know  these  things  more  distinctly,  only 
needs  the  patience  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  what  is  read  as 
well  in  the  epistles  and  other  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great,  as  else- 
where, respecting  the  worship  of  images  and  saints,  the  fire  to  purify 
fiouls  after  death,  the  efficacy  of  good  works, — that  is,  of  human  pre- 
scriptions and  devices  for  attaining  salvation, — the  power  of  relics  to 
remove  defects  both  of  soul  and  body,  and  other  things  of  the  like 
character.     A  man  of  sense  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  good  Ch*egory'9 
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generosity  in  distributing  his  relics ;  but  he  must  feel  pity  for  the 
simple^  stupid  people,  who  could  be  persuaded  that  oil  taken  from 
lamps  burning  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  possessed  uncommon 
virtues  and  utility,  and  brought  great  holiness  and  security  to  its 
possessors,* 

§  3.  To  give  directions  for  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was 
the  object  of  JuydliuSy  in  his  two  books  on  the  parts  of  ike  divine 
law.'     The  treatise  consists  of  a  few  questions,  neither  scientifically 
arranged  nor  judiciously  considered ;  for  the  author  was  deficient  in 
the  learning  necessary  for  his  undertaking.     Cassiodorua  likewise 
laid  down  some  rules  for  interpretation,  in  his  two  books  on  the  divins 
laws.     Among  the  Syrians,  Philoxenus  translated  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  of  David  into  Syriac'     The  number 
of  interpreters  was  considerable.     Among  the  Greeks,  the  best  were 
Procopiua  of  Gaza  (rather  a  pleasing  expositor),*  Severus  of  Antioch, 
JulianiiSy  and  some  others.     Among  the  Latins,  the  more  prominent 
were  Gregory  the  Great,  CaaaiodoriiBj  PHToaaius^^  Isidore  of  SeriUe^* 
BeUator^  and  a  few  others. 

§  4.  All  these,  a  few  only  excepted  (and  particularly  the  Ne»- 
torians  in  the  East,  who,  following  the  example  of  Theodorua  of 
Mopsuestia,  searched  for  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  words)^ 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  interpreters.  They  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  Some  merely  collected  the  opinions  and  interpretations 
of  the  earlier  doctors,  in  works  which  were  afterwards  called  Catena 
by  the  Latins.®  Such  is  the  Catena  of  Olympiodorus  on  Job,  thai 
of  Victor  of  Capua  on  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Commentary  of  Prir 
niasius  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  compiled  from  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  others.  Nor  is  Procopius  of  Gaza  to  be 
wholly  excluded  from  this  class,  although  he  sometimes  followed  his 
own  judgments  The  others  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  OrigeUj  and, 
neglecting  wholly  the  literal  meaning,  run  after  allegories  and  moial 
precepts,  deducing  whatever  they  wish  or  desire  from  the  sacred 
books,  by  the  aid  of  a  roving  imagination.  Of  this  class  is  ilnoatanitf 
of  Sinai,  whose  ArmgogicaZ  Contemplations  on  the  HexaemeroiA 
expose  the  ignoi*ance  and  credulity  of  the  author ;  likewise  Qregori 
the  Great,  whose  Morals  on  Job  were  formerly  extolled  undeservedlf ; 
also  Isidore  of  Seville,  in  his  Booh  of  allegories  on  Scriptwre;  and 


'  See  the  List  of  sacred  oils  which  Gregory 
the  Great  sent  to  queen  Theodelinda ;  in 
Theod.  Ruinart,  Acta  Martyr,  Sincera  et 
Selecta,  p.  619  [and  in  Muratori,  Anecdota 
Latina,  li.  194.     &A/.] 

*  See  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  BibHo- 
thrque  df  M.  du  Pin,  I  229. 

'  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Biblioih.  Orient. 
Vatican,  ii.  83. 

*  See  Rich.  Simon,  Lcttre^  choisies,  iv.  120, 
of  the  new  edition. 

*  Rich.  Simon,  Hist,  Crit,  des  prindpaux 
Cnmmcntatcurs  du  Nouveau  Test.  cap.  xxiv. 
p.  337,  and  CrU,  de  la  Bibliothique  de  M.  du 


Pin,  I  226. 

•  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  BihUotiavt 
de  M.  du  Pin,  I  269, 

'  [Bellator  was  a  preshrter,  m  friend  of 
Cassiodorus,  and  flouiishea  ▲.  d.  560.  Ht 
wrote  Commentariea,  four  boolts  on  Ailte 
five  on  Tobit,  seven  on  Judith,  «^t  oa  tki 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  ten  on  the  Jfa^ 
cabees;  all  of  which  are  now  lost     TV.] 

*  See  Steph.  le  Mojne,  Prvlmtm.  ad  Vent 
Sacra,  p.  63,  &c^  and  Jo.  ALh.  Fabrvni. 
Bihlioth.  Graea^  lib.  v.  cap.  17,  or  poL  m 
p.  727,  &c 
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himasiuBy  in  his  Mystic  exposition  of  tJie  Apocalypse ;  with  many 

§  5.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  religious  doctrines,  and  a  simple 
id  lucid  exposition  of  them,  no  one  will  expect  from  the  teachers 
'  these  times.  Most  of  them  reason  like  blind  men  about  colours, 
id  show  themselves  quite  satisfied  with  their  performances,  if  they 
A  supply  readers  with  a  crude  mass  of  ill-digested  matter,  and  over- 
helm  opponents  with  words.  There  are,  however,  among  writers  of 
lis  age,  clear  traces  and  seeds  of  that  three-fold  form  of  teaching 
teology,  which  still  obtains  both  with  Greeks  and  Latins.  For  some 
lUected  together  sentences  from  the  ancient  doctors  aud  councils, 
icked  by  citations  from  the  Scriptures.  Such  was  Isidore  of 
eville,  among  the  Latins,  whose  th7*ee  Books  of  sentences  are  still 
riant ;  and  among  the  Grreeks,  Leontius  of  Cyprus,  whose  Common 
iaceSf  compiled  from  the  works  of  the  ancients,  have  been  com- 
lended.  From  these  originated  that  species  of  theology  which  the 
tttins  afterwards  called  Positive  Theology,  Others  attempted  to 
ofold  the  nature  of  religious  doctrines  by  reasoning ;  which  was  the 
irthod  generally  adopted  by  those  who  disputed  against  the  Nes- 
irians,  Eutychians,  and  Pelagians.  These  may  be  fitly  called 
lAolasti/^.  Others  again,  who  call  themselves  Mystics^  believed 
bat  all  divine  truth  must  be  learned  by  internal  feeling  and  contem- 
iation.  This  three-fold  method  of  treating  religious  subjects  has 
ontinued  down  to  the  present  day.  A  regular  and  well-arranged 
|Btem  of  theology  in  all  its  branches  no  one  produced ;  but  light  was 
hra¥m  repeatedly  upon  various  parts  of  it 

{  6.  To  illustrate  and  inculcate  piety  and  Christian  duty,  some 
jave  precepts,  while  others  employed  exaraples.  Those  who  gave 
trecepts  for  a  pious  life,  endeavoured  to  form  the  Christian  character 
ither  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  active  life,  or  of  those 
aore  perfect,  and  removed  from  the  contagious  influence  of  the 
porld.  A  Christian  life,  in  the  former  case,  they  represent  as  con- 
isling  in  certain  external  virtues  and  badges  of  piety ;  as  appears 
rom  the  homilies  and  exhortations  of  CcesariuSj  the  Monitory 
Siapters  of  Agapetus^  and  especially  from  the  Summary  of  a  Virtuous 
ife,  by  Martin  of  Braga.^  In  the  latter  case,  they  would  separate 
be  soul,  by  contemplation,  from  the  intercourse  of  the  body ;  and 
berefore  advised  to  macerate  the  body  by  watching,  fasting,  constant 
rayer,  and  singing  of  hymns ;  as  is  manifest  from  Fulgentius  on 
isting,  Nicetius  on  the  Vigils  of  the  servants  of  God,  and  on  the 
dvantages  of  Psalmody.  The  Greeks  followed  as  their  leader  in 
lese  matters,  for  the  most  part,  Dionysius,  denominated  the  Areo- 
Bgite;  on  whom  John  of  Scythopolis,  during  this  age,  published 
iinotations.  How  great  faults  are  connected  with  all  these  views,  is 
isible  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

§  7.  To  inculcate  piety  by  exainples  was  the  aim  of  all  those  who 
rote  Lives  of  the  Saints.     The  number  of  these,  both  among  the 

»  See  Acta  Sanctor.  Martii,  iii.  86,  &c.  [and  BiUiotk  Pair,  x.  382.    TV.] 
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Greeks  and  the  Latins^  was  very  considerable.  Ennodius^  Eugyp' 
piu8,  Cyril  of  Sc3rthopolis,  Dionysiua  Exiguus,  Coffitoaus,  and  others, 
are  well  known.  Nearly  all  these  entertain  their  readers  with  mar- 
vellous and  silly  fables ;  and  propose  for  imitation  none  but  deliiioiu 
persons  or  those  of  perverted  minds,  who  did  violence  to  nature,  and 
mlopterl  austere  and  fantastic  rules  of  life.  To  endure  hunger  and 
thirst  without  repining,  to  go  naked  about  the  country  like  madmen, 
to  immure  themselves  in  a  narrow  place,  to  wait  with  closed  eyes  for 
an  indtiscribable  divine  light ;  this  was  accounted  holy  and  glorioiu. 
The  less  any  one  resembled  a  sane  man  with  all  his  wit8  about  him, 
the  more  confidently  might  he  hope  to  obtain  a  post  of  high  distinction 
among  heroes  and  demi-gods. 

§  8.  In  efforts  to  settle  theological  controversies,  many  were  dili- 
gent, none  successful.  Scarcely  an  individual  can  be  named  who 
contended  against  the  Eutychians,  Nestorians,  or  Pelagians,  with 
fairness,  sobriety,  and  moderation.  PHviasiua  and  PhUoporm 
treated  of  all  the  heresies :  but  time  has  swept  away  their  works.  A 
book  oi  Le^)iiliu8y  on  the  sects,  is  extant;  but  it  deserves  little  praise. 
Against  the  Jews,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Lemitius  of  Neapoli% 
engaged  in  controversy ;  with  what  dexterity  may  easily  be  conjee- 
turcil  by  those  who  reflect  on  the  circumstances  of  the  age.  It  will 
be  better,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  a  brief  account  of  the  controveisiei 
themselves,  that  disturbed  the  church  in  this  century,  than  to  trot 
in  detail  of  these  miserable  disputants. 

§  9.  Although  Origen  lay  under  the  condemnation  of  many  decrees 
and  decisions,  his  popularity  was  found,  especially  among  the  monb^ 
to  defy  all  bounds.  In  the  West  one  Bellator  translated  variom 
books  by  him  into  Latin.*  In  the  East,  particularly  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  which  were  the  principal  seats  of  Origenism,  the  monb 
contended  for  the  authority  and  tnith  of  his  opinions  with  a  vehe- 
mence almost  beyond  belief;  and  they  had  the  approbation  of  certain 
bishops,  especially  of  Theodore,  who  filled  the  see  of  Caesarea,  in 
Cappjuiocia,^  The  subject  being  brought  before  the  emperor  Jtuti' 
niaiif  he  issued  a  long  and  full  aiict,  addressed  to  Mennds^  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  in  which  he  strongly  condemned  Origen  and  hii 
opinions,  and  forbade  them  to  be  taught.*  Soon  after,  however, 
began  tlie  contest  about  the  three  Cluipters,  and  Origenism  not  only 
revived  in  Palestine,  but  also  made  fresh  progress.  These  commo- 
tions were  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  fifth  [general]  council,  at 
Constantinople,  assembled  by  Justmian  in  the  year  553,  when  Oiiyn  * 
and  his  adherents  were  again  condemned.* 


'  [This  iff  founded  on  a  conjecture  of 
Huot  {OHf/tfiiana,  p.  2.')2),  who  aHcri>>efl 
the  Latin  tninslation  of  Origin's  Homilica 
on  Matthew,  in  particular,  to  thin  Bellator. 
Sckl] 

*  See  C}Til  of  Scythopolis,  Vita  Safxf ; 
in  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotelier,  Sfonxnnmta  Ecvhs, 
Grtpctf,  p.  370,  &c.,  and  Hen.  Noris,  Diss,  d^ 
fif/nodo  QuintOf  cap.  L  ii.  in  hia  Opp.  i  554. 


*  This  decree  is  extant  in  Ja  Hiidiii> 
Concilia,  in,  243,  &c  [It  was  fi»t  pob- 
li^hcd  by  Baroniuji,  Annal,  Bod,  ai  va, 
538.     Tr.] 

*  See  the  decree  of  the  council,  in  ^^ 
Harduin,  Concilia,  iiL  283,  &c  8m  ^ 
Evapjius,  H.  E.  iv.  38.  and  on  this  whole 
sulyect,  see  Ja.  Basnaee,  Hist,  rfr  TB^i*; 
t.  i  lib.  z.  c.  6,  p.  517,  £c.    Pet.  Daa.  Hnet. 
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is  controversy  produced  another,  which  was  much  more 
violent;  but  which,  as  to  the  subject  of  it,  was  far  less 
The  emperor  Justinian  burned  with  zeal  to  extirpate  the 
uous  Monophyaites,  who  were  called  AcephalL  On  this 
consulted  Theodore  of  Caesarea,  a  friend  to  Origenism,  and 
site  as  well.  By  this  prelate  a  new  controversy  was  thought 
in  peace  for  the  Origenists.     He  wished  besides  to  fasten 


b.  ii.  p.  224.  Lnd.  Boucm, 
1  to  his  Historia  On'ffmiana, 
ehrocckh,  Kircktnpesck,  xviii. 
epecially  Walch,  Hist.  Kiiz. 
—This  contest  respecting  Ori- 
ng  the  Palestine  monks,  abont 
onus  with  three  other  monks 
le  new  Laura  were  discovered 

be  propagating  the  opinions 
ibas,  abbot  of  the  old  Laura^ 
r  of  all  the  Palestine  monks, 
(chismntics.  They  were  re- 
,e  Laura ;  but  were  restored 
»  spite  of  opposition  and  per- 

brought  oyer  many  in  both 
eir  views.  The  commotion 
'^  and  expulsions,  fighting,  and 
oed.  Still  it  was  only  a  con- 
lew  monks,  living  in  two  little 
leighbourhoods  in  Palestine. 
KTee,  addressed  to  Mennas, 
issued  about  540 ;  and  it  has 

I  that  the  council  of  CJonstan- 
anathematized  fifteen  errors 

18  an  accid(>ntal  council,  held 
id  not  the  general  council  held 
rerer  that  may  be,  the  death 
n  646  caused  the  Origenist 
the  monks  to  become  divided, 
into  a  declining  state.  The 
iration  of  errors  held  by  the 
iich  has  come  down  to  us,  is 
teen  anathemas  by  the  council 
ople.  Yet  Justinian's  decree, 
l^nnas,  is  nciirly  as  full ;  and 
cise  and  lucid,  as  well  as  better 

by  references  to  the  works  of 
:his  decree,  after  a  concise  in- 
he  emperor  proceeds,  like  a 
irough  ten  folio  pages,  to  enu- 
x>nfnte  the  errors  of  Origen. 
»cts  the  patriarch  Mennas  to 
it  bishops  and  abbots  could  be 
stantinople,  and  condemn  the 
t  of  Oripenian   errors,    their 

afterwards  transmitted  to  all 
abbots  for  their  confirmation  ; 
this  general  consent  shall  be 

bishop  or  abbot  may  be  or- 
wt  his  condemnation  of  Ori- 

II  as  the  other  heresies.  The 
to  be  comiemned  is  subjoined 
1.  If  any  one  says  or  believes, 


that  human  souls  pre^xiated^  i.e.  were  once 
mere  spirits,  and  holy;    that  having  be- 
come weary  of  divine  contemplation,  they 
were  brought  into  a  worse  condition ;  and 
that,  because  they  chro^irycfcraf,  t.^.  cooUd 
down  as  to  the  love  of  Oixi,  they  were  there- 
fore called  in  Greek  ^vx^s,  that  is,  soufs ; 
and  were  sent  down  to  inhabit  bodies,  as  a 
punishment;    let  him  be  anathema. — 2.  If 
any  one  says  or  believes,  that  the  soul  of 
our  Lord  pre-existed;  and  that  it  was  united 
to  God  the  Word,  before  his  incarnation 
and  birth  of  the  Virgin  ;  let  him  be  anathema. 
—  3.  If  any  one  says  or  believes,  that  the 
body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  first 
formed  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
as  those  of  other  men  are ;  and  that  aft:er- 
wards  God  the  Word  and  the  pre-existent 
soul  became  united  with  it ;  let  him  be  ana- 
tht'ma. — 4.  If  any  one  says  or  believes,  that 
God  the  Word  was  made   like  to  all  tho 
celestial  orders,  that  to  the  Cherubim  he 
was  made  a  Cherub,  and  to  the  Seraphim 
a  Seraph,  and  to  all  the  celestial  Virtues  one 
like  them;    let  him    be  anatltcma, —  6.    If 
any  one  says  or  believes,  that  in  the  resur- 
rection, the  l)odies  of  men  will  be  raised 
orbicular f  and  does  not  confess  that  we  shall 
be  resuscitated  erect ;  let  him  be  anathema, 
—  6.    If  any  one    says  or  believes,  that 
heaven,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the 
waters  above  the  heavens,  are   animated^ 
and  are  a  sort  of  material  Virtues ;  ht  him 
be  anathema. —  7.  If  any  one  says  or  believes, 
that  Christ  the  Lord  is  to  be  crucified  in 
the  future  world,  for  the  devils,  as  he  was 
in  this  for  men ;  let  him  be  anathema. — 8. 
If  any  one  says  or  Mieves.  that  the  power 
of  God  is  limited ;  and  that  he  created  all 
things  he  could  compn^hend ;    let  him  be 
anathema. —  9.  If  any  one  savs  or  believes, 
that  the  punishment  of  devils  and  wicked 
men  will  be  temf)orary,  and  will  have  an 
end ;  or  that  there  will  be  a  recovery  and 
restoration  of  devils  and  wicked  men;  hi 
him  be  anatheina. — 10.  And  Anathema  to 
Origm,  who  is  called  Adamantius,  together 
with  his  nefarious,  execrable,  and  abomina- 
ble doctrine ;  and  to  exerj  one  who  believes 
it,  or  in  any  manner  presumes  at  all  to  defend 
it  at  any  time ;  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord, 
to  whom  be  glozy  for  ever  and  over.    Amen, 
TV.] 
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some  stigma  upon  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  inflict  an  incurable 
wound  on  the  Nestorians.     He  persuaded  the  emperor  accordingly, 
that  the  Acepfuili  would  return  to  the  church,  if  only  the  Acts  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  were  purged  of  those  three  passages,  or  three 
Cluipt^rSf  in  which  Theodorua  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  bishop  of 
Cyrus,  and  Ibiia  of  Edessa,  were  acquitted  of  error ;  and  certain  writ- 
ings of  these  men,  favourable  to  the  Nestorian  errors,  were  condemned. 
Theodore  was  believed ;  and  the  emperor,  in  the  year  544,  ordered 
those  tliree  chapters  to  be  expunged,  but  without  prejudice  to  the 
authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.^     This  edict,  however,  was 
rosist^jd   l)y   the  bishops   of  the  West  and  of  Africa,  especially  by 
Vigiliua^  the  Eoman  poutiflF,  who  complained  of  great  injury  done  by 
it,  not  only  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  but  also  to  men  now  amon; 
the  blessed.*     Justinian  summoned  Vigilias  to  Constantinople,  and 
compelled  him  to  condemn  the  three  duiptera.     But  the  African  and 
Illyrian  bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  compelled  Vifj^iliua  to  revoke  that 
condemnation.     For  no  one  of  them  would  own  him  for  a  bishop  and 


'  Thia  Jecive  is  extant  in  Jo.  Harduin, 
Qmcifia,  Hi,  287,  &c.  Evapri"8»  ^-  ^^  iv. 
38.  [It  if)  ctilled  Justinian  s  Crtrdi  and 
profesHini  to  d«>fiue  the  catholic  faith,  as 
CHtabliHhed  by  the  first  four  ^en<>ral  amncilH, 
those  of  Nice,  ConKtantinople,  Ephctnw,  and 
Chalcedon,  and  to  condemn  th(*  opponito 
crrore.  Mosheim's  description  of  the  three 
Chapters  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  cer- 
tain chapters,  sections,  or  parap*aphs,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  were  the 
three  things  condemned  by  Justinian.  But 
this  was  not  the  fact  His  decree  does  not 
avttwedfy  condemn  an^ihing  contained  in 
the  Acts  of  that  council ;  nur  does  it  use  the 
phrase  three  Chapters.  The  phrase  was 
afterwards  brought  into  use,  and  denoted 
three  stihjects  (capitula,  Kt^^cua\  which 
wen?  con<lemne<l  by  tlie  decree  of  Justinian ; 
viz.  1,  the  mraon  and  writings  of  Tha>dorus, 
bishop  of  Mopsui'stia,  whom  the  decree  pro- 
nounced a  heretic,  and  a  Ni^torian ;  2,  the 
writings  of  Theodoret,  liishop  of  Cyrus; 
not   imiversally,   but  only  so   far  as  they 


remembered,  that  the  Neftfoiuns,  vho 
separated  the  two  natxires  of  Chiist  too 
much,  and  the  Eutychians  or  MooophjMtc^ 
who  comminglt^  them  too  much,  vnv  th« 
two  extremes ;  between  which  the  ortludQEi 
took  their  stand,  condemning  botk  Bui 
the  orthodox  themselves  did  not  all  think 
alike.  Some,  in  their  zeal  against  th«  $»> 
torians,  came  near  to  the  MoDOphjHt* 
ground ;  and  these  of  oonne  felt  wilmig  to 
condemn  the  three  Chapton.  Othfln.  leilr 
ous  only  against  the  Monophysiteii,  wm 
not  far  from  being  Nestorians ;  and  these  of 
course  defended  the  three  Chaptcn;  for 
Theodoras,  Theodoret^  and  Ibas  had  bm 
leading  men  of  this  very  character.  Henee 
the  interest  shown  by  the  oriental  biibopi 
in  this  controversy.  Bat  in  the  West,  when 
the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  contests  hid 
been  less  severe,  and  where  the  penoitf  ind 
writings  of  Theodoras,  Ibas,  and  TbcodoRi 
were  little  known ;  the  thrte  Ckapttn  ven 
felt  to  be  of  little  conseqnenccv  except  ti  th« 
condemning   them  seemed    to  impair  the 


favoure<l  Nestorianism,  or  opposed  Cyril  of     authority  of  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  aibl 


Alexandria,  and  his  twelve  anathemas;  and, 
3,  an  Kpistle  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Ibas,  bishop  of  Edc^ssa,  to  one  Maris,  a 
Persian,  which  censured  Cyril  and  the  first 
council  of  Ephesus,  and  favoured  the  cause 
of  Nestorius.  The  council  of  Chalcedon 
had  passed  no  decree  n^specting  Theodorus ; 
and  It  had  left  all  the  three  bishops  in  good 
standing,  though  the  epistle  of  Ibas  and 
some  of  the  i^Titings  of  Theodoret  rtnieived 
censure.  Hence  Ju.stinian*s  de<!reo  did  not 
openly  and  avowedly  contravene  the  de- 
cisions at  Chalcedon ;  though  virtually,  and 
in  eflfect,  it  did  so.  To  understand  the  con- 
test about  the  three  Chapters^  it  should  be 


to  asperse  characters  once  held  venenble  ii 
the  church. — It  was  donbtlem  a  man  mh 
thing,  in  Justinian,  to  condemn  the  thiM 
Chapters.  But  having  done  it»  he  reiolTed 
to  persevere  in  it  The  church  ma  agitated 
long  and  severely ;  and  at  length  thv  pra- 
cipitato  act  of  the  emperor,  being  aanetio&cd 
by  the  requisite  authority,  had  the  eflect  to 
shape  the  creed  of  the  catholic  ebordii  from, 
that  day  to  this.  See  Walch,  IHtt  Kits. 
viii.  3-^68,  but  eapeciaUy,  437,  &e.  TV.] 

'  Hen.  Noris,  de  Synodo  Qm'nta,  e^  z- 
&c.  0pp.  i  579.  Ja.  Baanage^  Bisioif*  ^ 
FEglise,  tom.  L  L  x.  &  vi.  p.  62^  &G.  [al» 
Walch,    bi  aupni.] 
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a  brother^ until  he  had  approved  those  three  chapters.  Justimian  on  the 
otiier  hand  condemned  the  three  chapters  by  a  new  edict,  in  the  year  55 1 . 

§  11.  After  various  contentions,  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  this 
controversy  for  decision  to  a  council  of  the  whole  church.  Justinian^ 
therefore,  in  the  year  553,  assembled  at  Constantinople  what  is  called 
ttie  fifth  general  counciL  In  this  council,  besides  OrigerVa  opinions,^ 
the  three  Chalcedonian  Chapters,  as  the  emperor  wished,  were  pro- 
aouDoed  noxious  to  the  church ;  really,  however,  by  the  Eastern  bishops, 
fiwr  very  few  from  the  West  were  present.  Vigilius,  then  at  Constanti- 
nople, would  not  assent  to  the  decrees  of  this  council.  He  was  therefore 
treated  with  indignity  by  the  emperor,  and  sent  into  banishment;  nor 
lid  he  return  tiU  he  received  the  decrees  of  this  fifth  council.* 
FeUigius,  his  successor,  and  the  subsequent  Roman  pontiffs,  in  like 
nanner,  received  those  decrees.  But  neither  their  authority,  nor  that 
if  the  emperors,  could  prevail  with  the  Western  bishops  to  follow 
beir  example.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  on  this  account  seceded  from 
iommunion  with  the  Roman  pontiff;  nor  could  this  great  wound  be 
lealed,  except  by  length  of  time.' 

§  12.  Another  considerable  controversy  broke  out  among  the  Grreeks, 
n  the  year  519 ;  namely.  Whether  it  could  properly  be  said,  that  one 
if  the  Trinity  was  crucified.  Many  adopted  this  language,  in  order 
so  press  harder  upon  the  Nestot'ians,  who  separated  the  natures  of 
Ukariet  too  much.  Among  these  were  the  Scythian  monks  at  Constan- 
cinople,  who  were  the  principal  movers  of  this  controversy.  But 
itfaers  ar^ed  against  this  language  as  allied  to  the  error  of  the 
nkeapaechites  or  Eutychians,  and  therefore  rejected  it.  With  these, 
Hormisdas,  bishop  of  Rome,  when  consulted  by  the  Scythian  monks, 
laving  agreed,  great  and  pernicious  altercations  ensued.  Afterwards, 
lie  fifth  council,  and  John  II.,  who  succeeded  Hormisdas,  by  approv- 
al of  this  language,  restored  peace  to  the  church.*  CoDuected  with 
Ajg  question  was  another :  Whether  Chrisfs  pei'son  could  be  rightly 
xdlea  compounded  f  which  the  Scythian  monks  affirmed,  and  others 


*  [AcooTdiDg  to  the  acts  of  this  council, 
■  tner  haye  come  down  to  us,  Origen  was 
o  otnerwise  condemned  by  this  general 
aamalj  than  by  having  his  name  inserted  in 
bftJistof  hereticB,  collectiyely  anathematized 
B  the  11th  anathema.  The  celebrated  16 
aaihemas  of  as  many  Origenian  errors, 
■id  to  hare  been  decreed  by  this  council, 
ve  found  in  no  copy  of  its  Acts ;  nor  are 
\u^  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer. 
"^ter  Lambeeius  first  discovered  them  in 
!M  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  in  an  old 
ESL  of  Photius*  Syntag-ma  Canonum,  bour- 

a;  the  superscription,  "  Canons  of  the  165 
J  Fathers  of  the  fifth  holy  council  iit 
kmstantinople ;  "  and  published  them  with 
.  liStin  translation;  whence  Baluze  first 
Dtroduced  them  into  the  Collections  of 
Councils.  But  Cave,  Walch,  Valesius,  and 
iCliefB,    suppose  they  were  framed   in    a 


council  at  Constantinople,  about  541.  See 
note*  p.  421;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit.f  i.  558; 
Walch,  Hist.  KvU.  vii.  644.  761 ;  Valesius, 
note  on  Evagrius,  H.  E,  iv.  38.     TV.] 

*  Sec  Peter  de  Marca,  Diss,  de  Decreto 
Viffilii  pro  Cor^firmatione  Synodi  Quinta ; 
among  the  Dissertations  subjoined  to  his 
work,  de  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imptriiy  p. 
207,  &c.  [and  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes 
(VigiUus),  ii.  382—413.     TV.] 

■  See  in  preference  to  all  others.  Hen. 
Noris,  de  Synods)  Quinta  (Ecumenica;  yet 
Noris  is  not  free  from  partiality.  ALso 
Christ.  Lupus,  Notes  on  the  fiftJi  Council, 
among  his  Adnotat.  ad  Concilia. 

*  See  Hen.  Noris,  Uistoria  Controversia 
de  uno  ex  Trinitate  passo;  0pp.  iii.  771. 
The  ancient  writers  who  mention  this  con- 
troversy, call  the  monks,  with  whom  it 
originated,  Scythians ;  bat  Matur.  Veiss.  la 
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{  1.  Rites  moltipliod — §  2.  Explanations  of  the  ceremonios — {  3.  Public  wonhip.  The 

Eucharist    Baptism — §  4.  Temples.    Festivals. 

§  1.  In  proportion  as  true  religion  and  piety,  from  various  causes, 
declined  in  this  century,  the  external  signs  of  religion  and  piety,  tkat 
is,  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  augmented.  In  the  East,  the  Nesto- 
rian  and  Eutychian  contests  occasioned  the  invention  of  various  rites 
and  forms,  which  might  serve  as  marks  to  distinguish  the  contending 
sects.  In  the  West,  Ch^egcn^y  the  Great  was  wonderfully  deit-erous 
and  ingenious  in  devising  and  recommending  new  ceremonies.  Nor 
will  this  appear  strange  to  those  who  are  aware  that  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  images  of  recondite 
things.  For  whoever  can  believe  this,  can  easily  bring  himself  to 
inculcate  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion,  by  means  of  rites 
and  signs.  Yet  in  one  respect,  he  is  to  be  commended;  namely, that 
he  would  not  obtrude  his  ceremonies  upon  others : — perhaps  he  would 
not,  because  he  could  not. 

§  2.  This  multitude  of  ceremonies  required  interpreters.  Hence 
a  new  kind  of  science  arose,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  investigate  and  explain  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  the  sacred  rites.  But  most  of  those  who  deduce  these  rites 
from  Scripture  and  reason,  talk  nonsense,  and  exhibit  rather  the 
fictions  of  their  own  brains  than  the  true  causes  of  things.    If  they 

Croze,  T^saur,  Epistofar.  iii  189,  coiyec-  Leontius,  and  Achilles  were  the  jBinoptl- 

turcs   that  they  were  Scetic  monks  from  The  emperor  rather  favoured  them ;  but  lh» 

Egypt,  and  not  ScythianK.     This  conjecture  bishops  of  the  East  were  not  agreed.    TVa 

has  some  probability.     [But  Walch,  Hist,  emperor  obliged  the  pope's  legates  it  tb» 

KHz,  Tii.  296,  297,  says  of  this  coiy  ecture :  court  to  hear  the  cause.     But  they  wwe  imt 

"  it  is  not  only  improbable,  but  is  certainly  disposed  to  decide  it ;  at  least,  not  tf  tbe 

false."     And  the  documents  relative  to  the  monks  wished.    Apartof  them  now  lepaizv^ 

controversy  (of  which  he   had  there  just  to  Rome,  where  they  stayed  more  tDsn  • 

closed   the   recital)   do   appear,   as  Walch  year.    Hormisdas  disapproved  their  phnK* 

affirms,  "  adequate  to  prove,  that  these  men  ology,  but  was  not  very  ready  to  coodflsa 

were  reaUy  fnom  Scythia."     Together  with  it  outright^     While  at  Rome,  these  moab 

the  two  modes  of  expression  relative  to  the  wrote  to  the  exiled  African  bishops  is  Stf^ 

Trinity,  which  they  advocated,  these  monks  dinia,  and  by  taking  part  in  their  contWTMiy 

were   strenuous  opposcrs   of  Pelagianism.  obtained  their  friendship.     They  eeituoly 

Having  had  disagreement  with  some  bishops  had  many  friends ;  but  the  ancient  histcaiiv 

of  their  province,  particuUirly  with  Paternus,  have  transmitted  to  us   only  some  sligM 

bishop  of  Tomi,  a  deputation  of  them  went  notices  of  their  history.     See  Walch,  Bid, 

to    Constantinople   with    their    complaint  Kets.  viL  262 — 313.     Bower,  lAveB  of  (^ 

Among  these    aeputies,   John   Maxentius,  Popes  (Hormisdas),  ii.  806 — 809.    Dr,] 
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had  been  acquainted  with  ancient  opinions  and  customs,  and  had 
examined  the  pontifical  laws  of  the  Grreeks  and  Romans,  they  would 
have  taught  much  more  correctly ;  for  from  this  source  were  derived 
many  of  the  rites  which  were  looked  upon  as  sacred. 

§  3.  The  public  worship  of  God  was  still  celebrated  in  the  verna- 
cular language  of  each  nation ;  but  it  was  generally  enlarged  by 
various  h}niins  and  other  minute  things.  The  new  mode  of  admi- 
nistering the  LonVa  sKpper,  magnificently,  and  with  a  splendid 
apparatus,  or  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  as  it  is  called,  was  prescribed 
by  Grego)*y  the  Great ;  or,  if  it  will  be  more  satisfactory,  he  enlarged 
and  altered  the  old  Ccuwn,  But  many  ages  elapsed  before  the  other 
Latin  churches  could  be  prevailed  on  to  adopt  this  Romish  form.* 
Baptism,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  conferred  only  upon 
festivals,  and  those  also  the  greater  ones,  or  of  the  higliest  class.* 
Upon  the  LitanUsy  as  they  are  called,^  to  saints,  the  various  kinds  of 
supplications,  the  stations  of  Gregory,*  the  forms  of  consecration,  and 
other  rites,  invented  in  this  century,  to  act  upon  men's  eyes  and  ears 
by  a  certain  semblance  of  religion,  I  shall  not  speak,  for  fear  of  being 
long.  This  matter  could  not  be  carefully  and  industriously  treated 
without  a  separate  work. 

§  4.  The  temples  erected  in  memory  and  honour  of  the  saints  were 
immensely  numerous,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.*'  Tliere  had 
long  been  houses  enough  everywhere  in  whicli  people  met  to  worship 
God ;  but  this  age  courted  the  favour  of  departed  saints,  with  these 
edifices,  as  with  presents,  nor  did  it  doubt  that  the  saints  took  the 
provinces,  cities,  towns,  and  lands,  in  which  they  saw  residences  pre- 
pared for  them,  under  their  protection  against  every  ill,''  The  numl^er 
of  feast-days  almost  equalled  that  of  the  churches.  In  particular, 
the  list   of  festivals  for  the  wliole  Christian  body  was  swelled  by  the 


»  S*^  Thood.  Chr.  Lilienthal,  d^  Canone 
Jlff>««  Orrfforia)iOf  Lufrd.  lUit.  1740.  8vo, 
and  tho  writers  on  Litui^cH.  [Dilforont 
coontricsf  had  different  Minfials.  Not  only 
Ihi^  EiiHt  diff  •rt'd  from  the  W<tit,  but  in  Iwth 
th'-re  wi»r<»  diversities.  In  Gaul,  tho  old 
litur^  continued  till  the  time  of  ('harles 
the  Great.  In  Milan,  tlie  Ambmsian  Li- 
tuT)gy  (i»o  named  from  St.  Amhrofn-,  bishop 
of  Milan)  is  not  yet  -wholly  a bandon«'d.  In 
Spain,  the  Mozarabic,  or  ancii-nt  SjKinish, 
is  fctill  usikI  oirasionally  in  certain  plact'H, 
thou>;h  the  Koman  eanon  was  introduced 
partially  in  the  eleyenth.  a  nil  more  fully 
in  th«'  thirteenth  and  following  centuries. 
In  England  the  ancient  Britons  had  one 
Liturgy;  and  the  An^lo-Saxons  received 
anoth«>r  from  Augustine  their  apostle  and 
his  companions ;  and  this  not  precisely  tho 
Boman.  See  Krazer,  tie  Liturgiis,  sec.  ii. 
chap.  2 — 6.  Gr* 'gory  the  Great  inti'Oflue<-d 
fh«'  r«vponsive  cfiant.  and  establish etl  a 
■ehool  fur  church  music,  which  was  in  ex- 
i>|^'noe  at  Komc  as  late  as  the  ninth  century. 
TV.] 


*  [Especially  ChriHtmafl,  Epiphany,  Esister, 
AVhitsimtide,  and  St.  John  the  IJaptist,  at 
lea#«t  in  Gaul.  See  Grep>ry  of  Tours,  tfa 
Crioria  Ctmftyimr,  c.  69.  76,  and  UtJituna 
Francnr,  viii.  9.     SchlJ] 

■  [Palmer.  Orhjines  JAfvrciir<g,  i.  279, 
fshows  tlmt  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  use 
of  Invocation  of  Saints  in  Litauies  beforo 
the  ei«rhth  c»'nturv.     AV/.] 

*  [Stations  <lenot«'d,  in  early  times,  y/M^rf; 
but  afterwanb*  tho  church's ,  vhnj>*:U^  cfiuf!' 
trrif's,  or  other  plnees  where  tho  people 
assi-mbhHl  for  worship.  (S^-e  du  Canire, 
Gfoitsar.  3/"/.  tt.  hijim.  Lntinif.  Mib  liac 
voce.)  Grt-^ory  discriminatetl  the  diffen-ut 
times,  occasions,  and  pLices  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  framed  a  ner^-ice  for  each.  This 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  A'ast  multi]>li- 
aition  of  liturgical  formulas  in  the  Iloniibh 
church.     7>.] 

*  [See  Procopius,  <ie  Ihllo  Gothwo,  lib.  iv. 
and  V. ;  also  dc  ASf/iJiriiji  Jtmthuani,  win  re 
is  mention  of  many  churches  ert»cted  to  tho 
A'irpin  Mary.     S^hlJ] 

*  [Thus,  the  Lombard  queen.  Thcoddinda, 
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consecration  of  the  day  of  the  pmrificcUion  of  the  holy  virgin  Mary, 
that  the  people  might  not  miss  their  Lupei^caHoj  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  celebrate  in  the  month  of  February,'  by  the  day  of  our 
Saviowi^s  conceptions^  by  the  birth-day  of  St,  John,*  and  some 
others. 


CHAPTER  V. 


HISTORT  OF  HEBESIES  AND  SEPARATIONS  FROM  THE   CHURCH. 


§  1.  Remains  of  the  ancient  sects.  ManicheeanB.  Pelagians — §2.  Donatists  —  f  3. 
Arians  —  §  4.  State  of  the  Nestorians  —  §  6.  Eutjehian  contests.  Seyeros  —  §  6.  J»c 
Baradseus,  the  father  of  the  Monophysites  —  |  7.  Their  state  —  §  8.  Contiorenies 
among  them  —  §  9.  The  Agnoetse  —  §  10.  Tritheista. 


§  1,  The  ancient  sects,  though  harassed  in  numberless  ways,  did  not 
cease  to  raise  dangerous  commotions  in  various  places.  Among  the 
Persians,  the  Manichseans  are  said  to  have  become  so  powerful  as  to 


built  a  church  for  John  the  Baptist^  that  he 
might  pray  for  her  and  her  people.  (Paul 
Diacon.  Hist.  Longobard,  iv.  7.)  And  the 
French  king,  Clothairo,  built  a  splendid 
temple  to  St.  Vincent,  because  he  believed 
that  saint  had  helped  him  to  vanquish  the 
Goths.  (Sigebert,  Chronic,)  For  the  same 
reason  rich  presents  were  made  to  the 
churches.  Thus  Childebcrt,  after  conquering 
Alaric,  gave  to  the  church  sixty  cups,  fifteen 
dishes,  and  twenty  cases  for  the  holy  Gos- 
pels ;  all  of  the  finest  gold,  and  set  with 
costly  gems.  (Gregory  of  Tours,  Hiatoria 
Francor,  ui.  10.)     Schl,] 

*  [This  was  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  fixed  to  the  second  day  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  Greeks  called  it  ^oin-^,  or 
iwoxoun^f  meeting]  because  then  Simeon 
and  Anna  met  the  Saviour  in  the  temple. 
The  Latins  call  it  the/<?<M^  of  St.  Simeon^  the 
presentation  of  the  Lordy  and  Candlemas, 
because  many  candles  were  then  lighted  up; 
as  had  been  done  on  the  Luperealia,  the 
festival  of  the  ravishment  of  Proserpine, 
whom  her  mother  Ceres  searched  for  with 
candles.  See  Hospinian,  de  Festis  Christi- 
anor.  p.  62,  &c.     2V.] 

•  [This  feast  is  generally  celebrated  the 
25th  of  March ;  and  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
Tifi4pa  dunrcuTfioVf  sive  c^77cAur/ioG,  the  day 
of  the  salutation,  or  of  the  annunciation ; 
because  on  it  the  angel  Gabriel  announced 
to  Mary  that  she  should  bring  forth  the 
Saviour.  The  Latins  call  it  the  annuncia- 
tion of  Mary.    To  avoid  interrupting  the 


Lent  fast,  the  Spaniards  celebrated  it  on  the 
18th  of  December,  and  the  ArmeniaDS  oo 
the  5th  of  January ;  the  other  churches  Ivpt 
it  the  25th  of  March.  It  is  mentioned  ia 
the  52nd  canon  of  the  council  in  Tmllo,  ltk 
691,  as  a  festival  then  fiilly  established  ind 
known,  but  at  what  time  it  was  first  intro- 
duced is  uncertain.  See  Soicer,  liaatr, 
Eccles.  L  1234.     TV.] 

'  [I  know  not  what  induced  Mosheim  to 
place  the  introduction  of  this  feast  in  fiiis 
century.    If  the  superscriptiona  to  the  homi- 
lies of  Maximus  of  Turin  (who  lived  !.& 
420)  are  correct^  this  feast  must  have  been 
common  in  the  fifth  century ;  for  three  of 
these  homilies  are  superacribed,  aa  being 
composed  for  this  feast    Perhaps  McHilieim 
had  his  eye  on  the  twenty-first  canon  of  the 
council  held  at  Agde,  a.d.  506  (Hardvin's 
Collection,  ii.  1000),  where  the  featiTil  of 
St.  John  is  mentioned  among  the  gretlfr 
feasts.    Yet  as  it  is  there  mentioiied  as  oda 
already  known,  it  must  have  been  in  exist- 
ence some  ^ears.      Moreover    heathenish 
rites  were  mixed  with  this  feasL    Thefetit 
of  St.  John,  and  the  «^*»?^'ng  azoimda  tree 
set  up,  were  usages,  as  well  of  the  Qcnnta 
and  northern  nations,  as  of  the  Bcodsbs. 
The  former  had   their  Nood^  (on  whicik 
Job.  Reiske  publi^ed  a  book,  Fnne£  16Mi ' 
8vo.),  and  the  latter  used,  about  tihi*  timft 
[the  24th  of  June]    to  keep  the  feast  of 
Vesta,  with  kindling  a  new  fiira^  aimid  dsnoet 
and  other  sports^    &A/.] 
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ren  the  son  of  Cabades  the  king :  but  he  avenged  the  crime, 
ig  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  They  must  also  have  been 
me  in  other  countries ;  for  Heraclianua  of  Chalcedon  wrote 
gainst  them.^  In  Gaul  and  Africa^  the  contests  between  the 
agians  and  the  followers  of  Augustine  continued, 
he  Donatists  were  comfortably  situated  so  long  as  the  Vandals 
n  Africa.  But  they  were  less  favoured  when  this  kingdom 
turned  in  the  year  534.  Yet  they  not  only  kept  up  their 
>ut  near  the  close  of  the  century,  or  from  the  year  591,  ven- 
defend  it  with  more  courage,  and  to  extend  its  influence, 
brts  of  theirs  were  vigorously  opposed  by  Oregory  the  Great ; 
ippears  from  his  Epistles,*  endeavoured  in  various  ways  to 
he  sect  now  raising  its  head  again.  And  his  measures,  doubt- 
3  successful ;  for  the  Donatist  church  became  extinct  in  this 
at  least  no  mention  is  made  of  it  at  any  subsequent  time, 
he  Arians,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  were  tri- 
;  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Not  a  few  of 
itic  bishops  favoured  them.  The  Vandals  in  Africa,  the 
Italy,  many  of  the  Gttuls,  the  Suevi,  the  Burgundians,  and 
iards,  openly  espoused  their  interest.  The  Greeks,  indeed, 
roved  of  the  Nicene  council,  oppressed  and  also  punished 
lere  they  could ;  but  the  Arians  returned  the  like  treatment, 
f  in  Africa  and  Italy.^  This  prosperity  of  the  Arians  wholly 
ed  when,  under  the  auspices  of  Justinian,  the  Vandals  were 
om  Africa,  and  the  Goths  from  Italy.*  For  the  other  Arian 
gismundy  king  of  the  Burgundians,  TheodiTnir,  king  of  the 
Lusitania,  and  Reccared,  king  of  Spain,  without  violence 
suffered  themselves  to  be  led  to  a  renunciation  of  the  Arian 
and  to  efforts  for  its  extirpation  among  their  subjects  by 
■  legal  enactments  and  councils.  Whether  reason  and  argu- 
r  hope  and  fear,  bad  the  greater  influence  in  the  conversion 
kings,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  this  is  certain,  that  the 
yt  was  from  this  time  dispersed,  and  could  never  afterwards 
jiy  strength. 

he  Nestorians,  after  they  had  obtained  a  fixed  residence  in 
ad  had  fixed  the  head  of  their  sect  at  Seleucia,  were  as  suc- 
I  they  were  industrious,  in  disseminating  their  doctrines  in 
tries  lying  without  the  Boman  empire.  It  appears  from 
)nable  documents  still  existing,  that  there  were  numerous 
in  all  parts  of  Persia,  in  India,  in  Armenia,  in  Arabia,  in 


>tiTis,  BiUioth.  Cod.  cxiy.  p.  291. 
I  Epistalar.  iv.  34,  35,  p.  714, 
65,  p.  841,  37,  p.  821,  and  ix. 
ind  iL  48,  p.  6il.  Op.  torn.  ii. 
or  Mauricius  issued  penal  laws 
a  in  595.  It  is  a  probable  cou- 
Vitsius  (Historia  Donatist.  cap. 
lat  the  conquest  of  tlie  Saracens 
1  the  soventh  century,  put  an  end 
4i0t  contest     ScM.\ 


'  Frocopiufli  de  Bdlo  Vandal,  i  3,  and  de 
BcUo  Gothioo,  L  2.  Evagrius,  H.  E,  iv.  15, 
&c. 

*  See  Joh.  Ja.  Mascovii,  Historia  Gtrma- 
nor.  t,  ii.  on  the  subversion  of  the  Vandalic 
kingdom,  p.  76,  of  that  of  the  Goths,  p.  91. 
On  the  accession  of  the  barbarians  to 
the  Nicene  faith  respecting  God,  see  Ada 
Sanctor,  Martii,  ii  275,  and  Aprilis,  iu 
134. 
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Syria,  and  in  other  countries,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pairiarch 
of  Seleucia,  during  this  century.*  The  Persian  kings  were  not,  indeed, 
all  equally  well  affected  towards  this  sect;  and  they  sometimes 
severely  persecuted  all  Christians  resident  in  their  dominions:'  yet 
generally  their  disposition  was  far  more  favourable  towards  the  Nes- 
toriaus  than  to  those  who  followed  the  council  of  Ephesus ;  for  they 
suspected  the  latter  to  be  spies  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they  agreed 
as  to  religion, 

§  5.  The  sect  of  the  Monophysitea  was  no  less  favourably  situated ; 
and  it  drew  over  to  its  side  a  great  part  of  the  East.     In  the  first 
place,  the  emperor  Aiiasta^us^  was  attached  to  the  sect  and  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  Acepltaliy  or  more  rigid  Monophysites  ;*  and  he  did 
not  hesitate,  on  the  removal  of  Flavianus  from  the  see  of  Antiocb, 
in  513,  to  prefer  in  his  place  Severus  a  learned  monk  of  PalestiDe, 
who  was  devoted  to  that  sect,  and  from  whom  the  Monophyaltes  took 
the  name  of  Scveriaiis,'^    This  man  (Severus)  exerted  all  his  powers 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  the  East,  and 
to  strengthen  the  party  which  professed  but  one  nature  in  Christ: 
and  his  zealous  efforts  produced  most  grievous  commotions.*    But 
the  emperor  Aiuistasins  dying  in  the  year  518,  Severus  was  expelled 
from  his  see ;  and  the  sect  which  he  had  so  zealously  propagated, 
was  restrained  and  depressed  by  Justin  and  the  succeeding  emperors, 
to   such  a  degree,  that  it  seemed  very  near  ruin:  it   nevertheless 
elected  Stnyius  for  its  patriarch,  in  place  of  SeverU'Sj 

§  6.  When  the  Monophysites  were  all  but  hopeless  of  preservation, 
and  very  few  of  their  bishops  remained,  some  of  them  being  dead, 
and  others  in  captivity,  an  obscure  man,  Jacobus,  sumamed  Bara- 
da-HS^  or  Zanzalus,  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  name, 
restored  their  fallen  state.®     He  was  a  monk,  with  no  resources  but 

*  Cosmas  Indicoplcustos,  Tojur^raphia  Henoiicon^  were  for  holding  fest  emr  tittle 
Chr,\<f/aua,  lib.  ii.  p.  Tio,  in  JJirn.  de  of  the  decisions  of  Chalocdon.  SeeWakh, 
Montfaucon,  ColUrth  Nova  Patrum  Grcfor.     HiM.  Kttz.  vi.  930,  946     8.     TV.] 

of  wliich,  the  Prefaet'.  p.  xi.  &o.  is  worth  *  See  Jos.  Sim,  Assoman,  BMioth,  Oriml 

readinji.  Vatican,  ii.  47,  321,  &o.    Euseb.  Rrtiiini*^. 

*  Jos.  Sira.  Assoman.  BihUoth.  Ori*  ntal.  Ntjttoria  Patriarchar,  Ahxandrinor.  p.  127. 
Vatic,  t.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  109.  407.  411,  441.  449,  129,  130,  136,  138,  &c  [See  a  noti«  cf 
and  t.  iii.  pt.  ii.  c.  v.  §  2,  p.  buLxiii.  &c.  Severus,  above,  ch.  ii.  §  8,  note.     TV.] 

«  [a.d.  491—518.     7r.l  «  ETBgrius,  H.  EL  iii.  33.     CrriUns.  HM 

*  Evagrius.  H.  E.  iii.  30,  44,  &c.  Theo-  Saha,  in  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotelier'a '^fmvaKiita 
donis  Ixvtor,  //.  £".  ii.  p.  562.  A  cataloinie  Eccirs.  Grac€f,  iii.  312.  JVoutraat  Diction- 
of  the  Works  of  8«'verus,  t'oUoetiHl  from  MS.  naire  Histor,  Critique^  t.  L  art.  AmuUuivi. 
copies,  is  in  Bemh.  de  Moutfaucon's  Jiih-  '  See  Abulphanni  Serirs  Patriarek.Anti' 
liotk.  Coiah'uiana,  p.  53.  &c.  [ A(xx)nlinp  to  ocht  n.  in  Asseman/Bihlioik.  OrifnU  Vatien, 
Evagriiu^,  /.  c.  Anasta^ius  was  not  zealous  ii.  323.  [For  a  fiiU  and  minute  ezsminatiiMi 
for  any  partv;  but  was  a  preat  lover  of  of  the  Monophysite  histoiy,  see  Wild«*« 
peatH>,  and  determined  neither  to  make,  nor  Historic  der  Kttzertyen^  namely,  dmiog  the 
to  suiffer,  any  ehange  in  the  eccl»»siastirtd  reign  of  Anastasius,  vi.  936 — 1054;  under 
constitution ;  that  i.s  he  adhennl  to  the  Justin,  vii.  62 — 128  ;  and  under  Jnstiniiii, 
Htn^'ticon  of  Zeno  his   prfnleet^esor.     Tliis  ibid.  p.  128 — 362.     TV.] 

was  taking  the  middle prtrund  -,  for  the  more  "  Sei*.  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Bihiioik,  On- 

strenuous  Monophysites  rejected  the  Himh-  ental.  Vaticana,  t  ii  c  viii  p.  62,  72,  S26. 

ticvn,  and  insisteilon  an  explicit  condemna-  331,  414.  &c     Eniteb.  Renmndot,  H»*t»n4 

tion  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  while  the  Patriarch,  Alexandrinor.  p.  119,  133.43d. 

more  rigid  catholics,  who  ul^o  di^diked  the  &c.,  and  Liturgim  OriaUaL  ii.   S33^  341 


.] 
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icy  of  mind^  and  extraordinary  patience  of  labour,  who,  being 
"ated  bishop  by  some  prelates  confined  in  prison,  travelled 
I  the  East,  on  foot,  constituted  a  vast  number  of  bishops  and 
ters,  revived  everywhere  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Monophy- 
nd  effected  so  much  by  his  eloquence  and  astonishing  diligence, 
tien  he  died,  in  the  year  578,  at  Edessa,  where  he  had  been 
f  he  left  his  sect  most  flourishing  in  Sjrria,  Mesopotamia, 
ia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  other  countries.^  He  extin- 
1  nearly  all  the  dissensions  among  the  Monophysites :  and  as 
hurches  were  so  widely  dispersed  in  the  East,  that  a  single 
at  Antioch  could  not  well  govern  them  all,  he  associated  with 

Mwpkrian  or  pHmate  of  the  East,  whose  residence  was  at 
wrn^  on  the  borders  of  Armenia.^  His  efforts  were  not  a  little 
n  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  by  Theodosiua  of  Alex- 
From  this  man,  as  the  second  father  of  the  sect,  all  the 
ihysites  in  the  East  are  called  Jacobites. 
Thus  the  imprudence  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  inconsiderate 
r  maintaining  the  truth,  caused  the  Monophysites  to  become 
dated  into  a  permanent  body.  From  this  period,  the  whole 
mity  has  been  under  the  government  of  two  bishops  or  patri- 
one  of  Alexandria  and  the  other  of  Antioch,  who,  notwith- 
ig  a  disagreement  between  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  in  some 
liars,  are  very  careful  to  maintain  communion  with  eacli  other, 
ers  and  kind  offices.  Under  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  is 
imate  or  Abbuna  of  the  Abyssinians ;  and  under  the  patriarch 
ioch,  the  Maphrian  or  pri/nvite  of  the  East,  whose  residence 
Tagritum  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Armenians  have  their  own 
,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  other  Monophysites  by  some 
iT  rites  and  opinions. 

Before  the  sect  of  the  Monophysites  could  acquire  this  organ- 
and  strength,  various  disagreements  and  controversies  prevailed 

them;  and  particularly  at  Alexandria,  a  difficult,  knotty 
m  was  moved  concerning  the  body  of  Christ.  Julian  of 
massus,'  in  the  year  519,  maintained  that  the  divine  nature 


Nairon,  Euopfia  Fidei  Catholica  ex 
I  Monu??ienti's,  pt.  i.  p.  40,  41. 
Hist.  Ketz,  viii.  481—490.  Jaco- 
adaeus  was  a  Syrian  monk,  and  a 
SoTerus,  archbiBnop  of  Antioch.  Hih 
an  is  placed  by  some  in  545,  by 
n  651.  Some  call  him  bishop  of 
others  make  him  to  have  been 
.t  large.  The  number  of  bishops, 
uid  deacons  ordained  by  him  is  re- 
3  have  been  100,000.     That  he  put 

0  the  divisions  and  contests  among 
ophysitcs,  as  Mosheim  asserts,  is  not 

1  any  of  the  authorities  quoted  by 
As  the  Monophysites,  all  over  tho 

9  to  this  day  called  Jacobites,  from 
oboB  Baradseus;  so  the  orthodox 
lie  called  Melchites,  from  the  Syriae, 


Melcha,  a  king^  as  being  adherenta  to  the 
religion  of  the  imperial  court.  2>.]  [The 
Jacobites  themselves  trace  their  name  from 
St.  James,  our  Lord's  brother,  or  from  Dios- 
corus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  also  called 
Jame«.     Neale,  Patr,  Alex.  ii.  7.     jBrf.] 

*  For  the  Nubians  and  Abyssinians,  see 
Asseman,  loc  cit  ii.  330.  Hieron.  Lobo, 
Voyage  i^Ahyssinie^  ii.  36.  Job.  Ludolph, 
Comment,  ad  Historiam  JEthiap.  p.  451,  461, 
466.  For  tho  other  countries,  see  the  writers 
of  their  history. 

*  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient. 
Vatic.  iL  410,  414,  418,  likewise  his  Dissert 
de  Monophysitis,  prefixed  to  t.  ii.  of  this 
Bibliothcca, 

■  [Julian  is  noticed  among  the  writers  of 
the  contuiy,  above,  c.  ii  {  8,  note.  2V.] 
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had  BO  insinuated  itself  into  the  body  of  Christ,  from  the  very  moment 
of  conception,  as  to  change  its  nature,  and  render  it  i/ncormptible. 
With  him  agreed  Cajanua  [or  Oajanua]  of  Alexandria ;  from  whom 
believers  in  this  opinion  were  csJled  Cajaniste^^     The  advocates  of 
this  doctrine  became  divided  into  three  parties ;  two  of  which  dis- 
jigreed  on  the  question,  whether  ChrisV 8  body  was  created  or  uncreated; 
and  the  third  maintained,  that  ChrisVs  body  was  indeed  comiptiblei 
but  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  divine  nature,  never  became  in 
fact  corrupted.     This  sect  was  vigorously  resisted  by  the  celebrated 
Severtis  of  Antioch,  and  Daviiaiiua,  who  maintained  that  the  body  of 
t'hrist,  before  his  resurrection,  was  corruptibley  that  is,  was  liable  to 
the  ordinary  changes  of  human  natmre.  Those  who  agreed  with  Julian^ 
were  called  AphtJuvrtodocetw,  Docetcey  PhxtntaMaatce,  and  also  Mani' 
cJiccana ;  because,  from  their  opinion,  it  might  be  inferred  that  ChriM 
did  not  really  suflFer,  feel  himgry,  fall  asleep,  and  experience  the  other 
sensations  of  a  man  ;  but  that  he  only  appeared  to  suffer,  sleep,  be 
hungry,   thirsty.      Those   who   agreed    with   SeveruSf   were  caJled 
Plctfuirtolaf}^,  and  Ktiatolatrce  or  Creaticol^e.     This  controversy  was 
.ngitated  with  great  warmth  in  the  reign  of  Justinian^  who  favoured 
tlie   Aphthartodocetce :   but  it  afterwards  gradually    subsided.*    A 
middle   path   between    the   two  parties  was  taken  by  Xenai/i^  or 
Pkiloxenus  of   Maubug;'    for   he  and   his    associates    held,  that 
Christ  really  suffered  what  happens  to    our  nature,  but  from  no 
physical  compulsion,  only  from  choice.* 

§  9.  Some  of  the  CoiTtipticolce^  as  they  were  called,  particulariy 
Theniwtiua,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  and  TheodosiuSy  bishop  of  tbii 
city,  in  the  ardour  of  disputation,  fell  upon  another  sentiment  towards 
the  close  of  this  century,*  which  caused  new  commotions.  They 
affirmed  that  while  all  things  were  known  by  the  dwi/ae  nature  of 
Christy  to  his  human  nature  which  was  imited  with  it,  many  things 
were  unknown.  As  they  admitted  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  othen 
int^Tpreted  their  doctrine  as  making  the  divine  nature  a  participator 
in  this  ignorance;  and  hence  they  were  called  Agiioetce^^    But  this 


I 


>  [G^anus  was  archdeacon  of  Alexandria, 
under  the  patriarch  Timotheus  III. :  and  on 
his  death,  in  536,  elected  patriarch  by  the 
monks  and  tho  popuhice,  in  opposition  to 
Thcodosiiis,  the  binhop  of  the  court  party. 
Gn»at  commotions  now  exist<^d  in  Alexan- 
dria :  and  (rajaniis  was  soon  deposed  He 
flfd  first  to  Carthage,  and  then  to  Sardinia ; 
and  we  hoar  little  more  about  him.  See 
liiberntus,  Breviar.  cap.  20,  and  Leontius, 
de  St'ctU,  art.  v.     Tr.] 

•  Timotheus,  de  Herepthne  Hdpreticor.  in 
Jo.  Bapt.  Cotelier's  Mf>numenfa  Ecchsitp  Gr. 
iii.  409.  Liberatus,  BrcHarium  Covtrov. 
cap.  20.  Jo.  Forl)os,  Inst ruvf tones  Historico- 
t/ir<>hqir<r,  I.  iii.  c.  18,  108,  &c.  Asseman, 
BiNioth.  Orhntal  t  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  457.  [The 
contest*  respecting  the  corruptihih'ti/  of 
Christ's  body,  both  among  tho  Monophy- 


sites  and  the  ordiodox,  are  folly  ezaiiiiiM<^ 
in  Waleh,  Hut  Ketz,  viil  650—644.    7^.] 


•  [Or  Hierapobs.     TV.] 

*  Jos.  Sim. 


Asseman,    Bihlioik,  Omi* 
Vatic,  ii.  22,  and  168,  &c 

•  [This  controversy  begun  befcvf  tb« 
middle  of  the  century ;  for  Themistiiis  "wu 
a  deacon  under  Timotheus  HI.,  who  died  ii 
536.  Theodosius  succeeded  in  that  jMt 
but  was  remored  about  637.  The  heit  d 
the  controversy  seems  to  have  been  aUmt 
560  or  560  ;  vet  it  was  rife  in  the  time  of 
Gregoiy  the  Great,  and  tie  sect  existed  till 
some  time  in  the  seventh  centuir.     TV.] 

*  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotelier,  in  the  itfbfrviiKiiM 
Ecclesitf  Gr.  iii.  64 1 .  Mich.  Le  Qni*^  on  Bt* 
mascenus  de  Haresibua,  i  107.  Ja  Fcrt>ffi 
InttrvctioneB  Histarieo-tMtol,  h  iii.  c.  19,  pi 
119.  Photiufl,  .SiA/fMA.  Ck)dfiz  ccxxx.  p.  881 
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otwas  feeble;  and  therefore  wasted  away  sooner  than  might 
een  anticipated  from  the  animated  eloquence  of  the  disputants. 
L  From  the  controversies  with  the  Monophysites^  arose  the  sect 
Tritheists.  Its  author  was  one  John  Aacunage^  a  Syrian 
>pher,  and  a  Monophysite.'  This  man  imagined  that  there 
Q  God  three  natures,  or  substances,  numeric^ly  distinct,  and 
ted  by  no  common  bond  of  essence :  from  which  dogma,  his 
Euries  deduced  TrUheiam.  Among  the  patrons  of  this  opinion, 
3  was  more  celebrated  than  John  PhUoponuSy  a  grammarian 
ulosopher  of  great  fame  at  Alexandria:  who  hence  by  many  was 
ited  founder  of  the  sect ;  and  the  members  of  it  have  been  called 
Hmista.^  As  the  sect  advanced,  it  became  divided  into  two 
^  the  PhUoponiata  and  the  Cononiiea ;  the  latter  being  so  named 
ts  leader,  Conony  bishop  of  Taraua.^  These  parties  agreed 
ang  the  doctrine  of  three  Persons  in  the  Grodhead,  but  were  at 
3e  respecting  the  explanation  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
action  of  our  bodies.  For  PhiLoponua  maintained  that  both 
liter  and  the  fonm  of  all  bodies  were  generated,  and  corruptible ; 
herefore,  that  both  would  be  resuscitated  at  the  resurrection : 
mon  held,  that  the  matter  only,  and  not  the  form,  of  bodies  was 
tible  and  to  be  resuscitated.^  To  both  these  stood  opposed  the 
tnieta :  so  named  from  Damianua^  of  Alexandria.  These  made 
action  between  the  divine  esaence  and  the  three  Peraona  of  the 
•,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  In  other  words,  they  denied  that  each 
i,  by  himself  and  in  nature,  was  Grod ;  but  maintained  that  the 


lias  giren  a  full  and  satisfactory 
of  the  Agnoetse  or  Themistiani,  in 
I  Ketz.  viii  644 — 684.  It  appears 
>  Agnoetae  merely  denied  that  the 
nature  of  Christ  bfcame  omniscient^ 

?  united  with  the  divine  nature, 
their  contemporaries  in  general 
ind  them  to  go  f^her.  But  the 
of  the  middle  ages  represent  them 
ing  altogether  the  omniscience  of 

and  many  of  the  modems,  till  quite 
,  had  similar  views  of  this  sect  See 
L  c  p.  676—679.     TV.] 

Grc^ry  Abulphar^us,  in  Jos.  Sim. 
B'i  Bihiioth.  Oriental  Fatic.  I  328, 
liis  is  the  only  ancient  writer  that 
IS  this  John  Ascunago;  and  his 
nt  is,  that  this  John  was  a  disciple 
id  Peter,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  who 
philosophy  twenty  years  at  Constan- 

that  John  succeeded  him  in  the 

but  having  advanced  his  new  doc- 
■s  banished  by  Justinian.     TV.] 

Joh.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr, 
&  37,  t.  ix.  p.  358.  Jo.  Harduin, 
t,  iii.  1 288.  Timotheus,  de  Receptione 
or,  in  Jo.  Bapt  Cotelier*s  Monumenta 
'  Gr,  iii.  414.  John  Damasccnus,  de 
U9f  0pp.  L  103,  ed.Le  Quien.  [John 
dus  was  bon^  and  probably  spent 


his  life,  at  Alexandria :  he  was  a  literary 
layman,  and  deeply  read  in  the  Platonic 
and  Aristotelian  philosophips ;  yet  he  was  a 
Cliristian,  and  a  Monophysite,  as  most  of 
the  Alexandrians  in  his  day  were.  The 
time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  unknown ; 
but  it  appears  that  he  was  [an  old  man  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  centuiy.  '  Gicscler, 
ii.  95.  Ed."].  Whether  his  own  reflexions  or 
the  books  of  John  Ascunago  first  led  him  to 
his  Tritheism,  is  uncertain.  His  works  now 
extant  are,  abook  on  iheHexa£ineron\  another 
on  Easter ;  one  against  Proclus^  to  prove  the 
world  not  eternal;  a  book  on  the  Gr.  dialects ; 
and  Commentaries  on  various  works  of  Aris- 
totle :  his  lost  works  were,  on  the  ResurreC' 
Hon ;  against  the  council  of  Chalcedon ; 
against  the  sentiments  of  John^  archbishop 
of  Constantinople^  respect ina  the  Trinity; 
against  Jamblichus  do  Simulacris ;  against 
Severus;  and  a  book  on  Union,  entitled 
AioiriTT^s  sive  Arbiter ;  a  valuable  extract 
from  which  is  preserved.  See  Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  I  267,  and  Walch,  Hist.  Ketz.  viiL  702, 
&c.     TV.] 

■  Photius,  Biblioth,  Codex  xxiv.  Asse- 
man,  Biblioth.  Orient,  Vatic,  ii.  329,  &c. 

*  [For  a  fiill  account,  see  Walch,  Hist 
Ketz.  viii.  762—778.     TV.] 

*  [The  Monophysite  patriarch.    TV.] 
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three  Persons  had  a  common  God  or  diviniiyj  by  an  undivided  par- 
ticipation of  which  each  one  was  God.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  they  denominated  Hypostases \^  and  what  was  common  to 
them,  Gody  substance^  and  nature.^ 


»  \pTPeT80n9.     TV.] 
«  Jo«.  S 


Sim.  Aflacman,  BihIiotK  Oriental, 
Vatic,  ii.  78,  332.  &c.  [Those  controversies 
n^pccting  the  Trinity  in  unity  are  minutely 
invent  igated  l»y  Wulch,  Hii^t.  Kds.  viii.  686 
— 762.  He  concludea  that  Philoponns  and 
his  sect  wore  really,  tliough  perhaps  oncon- 
BciouHly,  TritheiertH  :  for  Pliiloponus  held  to 
a  merely  jfjtfnjic  imitt/  in  God,  and  not  to  a 
mnttf  ricai  unity ;  that  is,  he  taught  that  the 
three  Persom*  in  the  Trinity  had  a  cinnmnn 
nature,  in  the  same  sense  that  Paul  and 


Peter  had  a  common  nature,  and  as  all  the 
angels  have  a  common  nature.    (Walch,  L  c. 
p.  728,  &C.)    The  Damianists,  on  the  <v>n- 
tnLT)',  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  mere  fj^cijic 
unity  in  God,  held  the  three  divine  Persons 
to  henvmericaUyonc,  except  as  distinguished 
by  certain  characteristic  marks :  so  that  thej 
were  really  on  Sabellian  ground.     (WaJeh, 
1.  c.  p.  763—767.)      S€-e  also  Miin*eh.r'g 
DiHfiMnqeschichte,  iii.  612 — 716,  ed.  3fam 
1818.    JK] 


SEVENTH   CENTURY. 


PART  I. 

THE   EXTERNAL   HISTORY   OF   THE   CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE   PROSPERITT   OF  THE   CHURCH. 

^  1.  Christianity  propagated  in  China  —  §  2.  The  English  converted  —  §  3.  Also  the 
Gaolis  Suevi,  Frieslanders,  Franks,  and  Helvetii  —  §  4.  Judgment  concerning  these 
Apostles  —  §  6.  Jews  compelled  to  embrace  Christianity. 

^  1.  The  Christian  religion  was,  in  this  century,  diffused  beyond  its 
ftnner  bounds,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  countries.  In  the 
^ast,  the  Nestorians,  with  incredible  industry  and  perseverance, 
Xiboured  to  propagate  it  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  India,  among  the 
larbarous  and  savage  nations  inhabiting  the  deserts  and  the  remotest 
^ores  of  Asia;  and  that  their  zeal  was  not  inefficient,  appears  from 
numerous  proofs  still  existing.  In  particular,  the  vast  empire  of 
China  was  illumined,  by  this  zeal  and  industry,  with  the  light  of 
Christianity.  Those  who  regard  as  genuine  and  authentic,  that  very 
&nious  Chinese  monument  of  SIgan,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
•eventeenth  century,  believe  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
China  in  the  year  636,  when  Jesvjabas  of  Gadala  presided  over  the 
}festorian  community.*     And  those  who  look  upon  this  as  a  fabrica- 

*  This  celebrated  monument   has  been  Asseman,  Bihlioih.  Oriental.  Vaficana,  t.  iii. 

poblished  and  explained  by  several  persons ;  pt.  ii.  c.  iv.  §  7,  p.  538,  &c.     A  more  accu- 

IB   particidar    by   Athan.   Kiroher,    Chhm  rate  copy,  with  notes,  was  expected  from 

Ittustraia,  p.  63.     Andr.  Miiller,  in  a  distinct  the  very  learned   Theoph.    Siegfr.    Bayer, 

treatise,  Berlin,  1672,  4 to.     Euseb.  Ronau-  much  cfistinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 

dot,  Belations  Anciennes  des  Indes  et  d^  la  Chinese  literature ;  but  his  premature  death 

Chintj  d€  dnix  Voyagetirs  Mahomltans,  p.  firustrated  the  expectation.     I  see  no  reason 

228 — 271,   Paris,    1718,    8vo.    Jos.   Sim.  why  I  should  not  regard  this  monument  as 
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tioii  of  the  Jesuits,  may  be  fully  satisfied  by  other  and  unexception- 
able proofs,  that  China,  especially  the  northern  part  of  it,  contained, 
in  this  century,  or  perhaps  even  earlier,  numerous  CbristLms,  over 
whom  presided,  during  several  subsequent  centuries,  a  nietropolUanf 
sent  out  by  the  patriarch  of  the  Chaldeans  or  Nestorians.* 

§  2.  The  Greeks  were  hindered  by  intestine  dissensions,  from  caring 
much  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen.'    In 
the  West,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Axujustine^  till  bis  death  in  605, 
and  afterwards,  other  monks  sent  from  Rome,  laboured  to  extend  and 
enlarge  the  church.     And  the  result  of  their  labours  and  efforts  was, 
that  the  other  six  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  who  had  hitherto  continued  in 
paganism,  gradually  came  over  to  Christianity,  and  all  Britain  became 
j)rofessedIy  Christian.^     Yet  we  need  not  believe,  that  this  change 
was  wholly  owing  to  the  sermons  and  exhortations  of  these  Roman 
monks  and  teachers ;  a  great  part  of  it  is  rather  to  be  ascribal  to  \!iit 


priniinc ;  nor  can  I  conccivo  wliat  :nl vantage 
tlio.IrsiiitH  could  have  pn^niisi'il  thcmHelvfS 
from  a  fabrication  of  this  sort.  S<h'  (iabr. 
Linm.  Si/u/n/u/'iie;*  Hhfur.  (t  Litterairtit,  ii. 
60(),  &o.  [See  also  Tho.  Yeatcs,  Indian 
Chunk  Hhtnn/,  p.  KJ-'KJ,  lx>n(l.  1818,  8vo. 
Kipi'hcr's  translution  of  t  lie  inscription,  with 
a  comment  an»l  si>m«*  noti-H,  is  given  in  tho 
App«'n<lix  to  MoshriurH  Hii<toria  tXv/rs. 
Ttirtiirnrui/i,  p.  2 — 28.  ThiJ  monument  in 
8ai«l  to  l»o  a  marble  slab,  ton  feet  long,  and 
fiv(r  broad;  dug  up  in  1G25.  at  u  town  m-ar 
Sin-gan-fu,  capital  of  the  province  Sht'n-si. 
Th«'  top  of  the  slab  is  a  pyramidal  cross. 
The  heading  of  the  in8crii)tion  consists  of 
nine  Chinese  words,  formed  into  a  squan*,  and 
is  thus  tran>lat«'d :  '*  This  stone  was  erected 
to  til*'  ln>nour  and  eternal  memory  of  the 
Law  of  Light  and  Truth  brought  from  Ta-cin 
I J  ud«  a,  or  Syria],  and  promulpitetl  in  China." 
Thf  jirincipal  insrription  is  in  Chinese  cha- 
racters,  an«  I  consists  «»f  twenty-eight  coluums, 
each  ctmtaining  sixty-two  words.  It  first 
states  the  fundiimeutal  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  then  recounts  the  arrival  of  tho 
missionaries  in  63G,  their  gnicious  reception 
by  the  king,  their  labours  and  succi'ss,  and 
the  principal  events  of  tht*  mission,  f(»r  144 
years,  or  till  780.  There  were  two  perse- 
cutions, in  699  and  713.  .Soon  after  the 
hccond  persecution,  some  new  missionaries 
arrived.  Then  follows  the  date  and  en^- 
tion  of  the  monument,  in  782.  On  the  one 
siile  of  this  princi|)al  inscription  there  is  a 
column  of  Cliinese  characters  :  on  the  other 
side,  and  at  tln"  l>ottom.  is  a  S\Tiac  ins<"rip- 
tion,  in  thel^tningelo  chawcter,  i*ontaining 
catalogues  of  priests,  deacons,  and  others, 
with  u  bi>hop,  arr.inged  in  seven  diffm^nt 
cla«»e6.  7>. —  •'  It  should  be  added,  that 
Bohlen  disputes  the  genuinenesA  of  this 
record;  but  the  alternative  of  supposing 
that  the  Jesuits  fo]*ged  u  doi'ument,  setting 
forth  NcstoriaD  doctrines  and  enterprise,  is 


too  improbable  to  be  readily  adopt^'d."— 
Gr&ni'ii  Bainpttm  Lecturts,  113.    &.] 

>  See  Ilenaudot,  /.  c.  p.  51,  68,  kf.  rt 
patfifiiH.  Asseman.  /.  r.  cap.  \jl  p.  522,  &c. 
Theoph.  Siegfr.  Bayer  tells  us  (Prit/aL  tU 
MttSf'Ufu  Sifn'cttm^  p.  84).  that  he  pwesw* 
some  testimonies  which  put  the  subject  U^ 
yond  wntrt)versy.  [It  is  the  coDi-tinr 
tradition  of  the  Syrian  Christian^  that  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  made  an  ejLcur^on  to 
Chinji,  and  the  Christians  of  MahtW  cele- 
brate til  is  event  in  their  onlinaiy  wowliip; 
and  their  primut*^  styled  himself  metn^^*- 
litan  of  India  and  China,  when  the  Pozn- 
gucse  first  knew  them.  See  Tho.  Yealfl, 
JyiJian  Church  Hist.  p.  71 — 84.  !ve  alw 
i\I.  de  Guignes,  in  the  Mtrnfirt*  de  Liitif*- 
tnre,  tirhs  d4S  Rrgitttres  de  rAvudemk 
Uoyah'  drjf  Inscriptitms  tt  BeUr^Lrttrft^ 
XXX.  802,  &c. :  whicli  contains  a  defence^ 
the  genuineness  of  the  Siean  mooamtct, 
against  the  objections  of  La  Cioze  and  Bean- 
sobre.  Likewise  Schroeckh,  Kirchngr*ik 
xix.  291—298.     Tr.] 

*  [Yet  Constantinus  PorpbyroeenitBS 
etatt-s  {de  Admi^nittrando  Imperii^  c.  31,  in 
]5nndiu*i's  Lnp*riuin  Orientaie,  p.  97.  *i 
Paris),  tliat  the  Chrobates  (the  CroatiaiKV 
who  then  inhabited  Dalmatia,  frum  vhiek 
they  had  expelled  the  Avares,  by  «»drr  of 
Heracliiis,  made  application  to  that  emptTC 
for  religious  instructors  ;  and  that  he  pr^ 
cMTvd  priests  for  them  from  Rome,  wh» 
baptizcnl  them,  and  one  of  whom  becuni 
tlu'ir  archbishop.  See  Semler's  Selrtia  C^ 
Jlist.  KceffS.  ii.  20.  Lncius.  de  /f-yHfl  XM/- 
matitr,  1.  i.  c.  11.  Munitoii  Ifui.  ltftli*\ 
and  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  in  Caiendar.  Jjtie^ 
rz/j^vnttf,  i.  499.  &c.     &il.] 

■  Beda,  Historia  Eceies.  gentis  Angi^-  i 
3,  p.  91.  &c  c  14,  p.  116 ;  iii.  21,  p.  161 
ed.  Chiflet  Rapin  Tbojzaa,  HisL  dA^gli' 
Urre,  i.  222,  &e. 
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an  wives  of  the  kings  and  chiefs,  who  employed  various  arts  to 
t  their  husbands ;  and  likewise  to  the  rigorous  laws  enacted 
)  the  worshippers  of  idols ;  not  to  mention  other  causes. 
Many  of  the  Britons,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  in  this  century,  eager 
legate  the  Christian  religion,  visited  the  Batavian,  Belgic,  and 
n  tribes,  and  there  founded  new  churches.  And  this  it  was 
i  the  Germans  afterwards  to  erect  so  many  monasteries  for 
Ad  Irishmen ;  some  of  which  are  still  in  being.^  Columbanus, 
few  companions,  had  already,  in  the  preceding  century,  happily 
ted  in  (Jaul  and  the  contiguous  regions,  the  ancient  idolatry, 
>t8  of  which  had  previously  struck  deep  everywhere ;  and  he 
sred  in  these  labours  till  the  year  615,  in  which  his  death  is 
;  and  with  the  aid  of  his  disciples,  carried  the  name  of  the 
r  to  the  Swabians,  Bavarians,  Franks,  and  other  nations  of 
ay.*  St  OcUly  one  of  his  companions,  imparted  a  knowledge  of 
uiity  to  the  Helvetians  and  Swabians.*  St  Kilian,  a  Scot, 
ed   a  great  many  to    Christ,   among  the   eastern   Franks.^ 


4cta  Sanctor,  Fcbruar.  ii.  362. 
labillon,  Acta  Sanctor,  Ord,  Bene- 
i  iL  r>.  660,  &c.  t  iil  p.  72,  339, 
elsewhere.  Adamnani,  lib.  iii.  de 
ibano;  in  Hen.  Canisii  Lectioncs 
i  674. —  [See  a  brief  account  of 
mbanos,  cent  tL  p.  ii.  c  ii.  §  5, 

fiid  Strabo,  Vita  Sti  GalH;  in  Jo. 
,  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Benedictl,  ssec. 
5  [ed.  Venice,  p.  216,  &c.l  Hen. 
itctiones  Antiqtue^  i.  783.  [St.  Gall, 
llus;  was  bom  in  Ireland,  of  reli- 
ents,  who  early  committed  him  to 
rail  for  education.  He  became 
of  Bangor,  under  Columbanus, 
one  of  the  twelve  Irish  monks 
Ireland  with  Columbanus  about 
Tolled  through  England  to  the 
,  and  erected  the  monast<»ry 
il  in  Burgundy.  When  Colum- 
18  driven  fjx)m  this  monastery, 
ears  after,  St.  Gall  accompanied 
die.  Ascending  the  Rhine,  they 
1  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  about 
took  residence  among  pagans,  at 
it  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Zurich 
ig].  Attacking  idolatry,  St.  Gall 
t  the  pagan  temple,  and  cast  their 
into  the  lake.  This  enraged  the 
id  the  monks  had  to  flee.  Travel- 
ogh  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  they 
jbon,  on  the  chores  of  the  lake  of 
'.  Here  Willimar,  the  prosb^-ter 
»,  treat<Mi  them  kindly,  and  aided 
!brm  a  sctttlcment  at  Bregentz,  at 
m  extremity  of  the  lake.  Hero 
B  attempted  to  convert  the  sur- 
oagans,  and  were  not  without  some 
But  at  the  end  of  two  years  the 
ed  procured  an  order  from  the 


duke  for  the  monks  to  quit  the  country. 
Columbanus  and  the  rest  now  retired  to 
Bobbio,  in  Italy ;  but  St  Gall  was  left  be- 
hind sick.  When  recovered,  he  retired  into 
the  wilderness  with  a  few  adherents,  and 
erected  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name.  Here  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  great  reputa- 
tion and  honour.  He  refused  the  bishopric 
of  Constance,  which  he  conferred  on  his 
pupil  John.  His  monastery  flourished 
much,  and  spread  light  over  tlie  surround- 
ing country.  St.  GtJl  died  at  Arbon,  but 
was  interr«i  in  his  monastery,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five,  according  to  Mabillon.  His 
sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  at  Con- 
stance, and  some  epistles,  are  published  by 
Canisius,  loc.  cit.  His  life  by  Walafrid 
Strabo,  from  which  this  notice  is  extracted, 
though  full  of  legendary  tales,  is  written  in 
a  far  better  style  than  tne  ordinary  monkish 
biographies.  It  appears,  according  to  Wa- 
lafrid, that  Switzerland  was  almost  whoUy 
pagan  when  first  visited  by  Columbanus  in 
610;  but  that  Christianity  had  then  made 
considerable  progress  in  Germany,  from  the 
lake  of  Constance  all  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine.     TV.] 

\  [Or  Franconians.  TV.]  Vita  S.  Kili- 
ani,  in  Henr.  Canisii,  Lrctiones  Antiqtug^  iii. 
171,  &c.  J.  Pet.  de  Ludewig,  Scriptorea 
rerttm  Wurtzburaens.  p.  966.  [See  also 
the  life  of  St,  Kilian,  in  Mabillon,  Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord,  Benedict,  ssec.  ii.  p.  961 — 968, 
ed.  Venice.  St  Kilian,  Chilian,  Cylian,  Ci- 
lian,  or  Kyllena,  was  an  Irishman  [Scotufl|, 
of  honourable  birth  and  good  education.  In 
early  b'fe  he  had  a  great  thirst  for  know- 
ledge; and  beingverypion8,and  possessing  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  misaionaiy  enteiprisea, 
he  planned  one  of  his  own.    Taking  with 
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Near  the  close  of  the  century,  in  the  year  690,  WiUibrord,  by  I 
Anglo-Saxon,  accompanied  with  eleven  of  his  countrymen,  n 
Suklhert^  Wlghert,  Acca,  WUihald^  UnibaXd,  Lehwiii^  the  two  Ht 
Werenfrid^  Marcelling  and  Adalbert,  crossed  over  to  BcUavia 
opposite  to  Britain,  with  a  view  to  convert  the  Frieslanc 
Christianity.  Then  they  went,  in  the  year  692,  to  Fostel 
which  most  writers  suppose  to  be  the  island  of  Heligoland : 
driven  thence  by  Radbod,  king  of  the  Frieslanders,  who  put  U 
one  of  the  company,  to  death,  they  wandered  over  Ciinhina  f 
adjacent  parts  of  Denmark.  Ketuming  to  Friesland^  in  th 
693,  they  attacked  the  superstition  of  the  country  with  better  f 
Willibrord  was  now  created  by  the  Boman  pontiff,  archbis 
Wilteburg^^  and  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  among  the  BaU 
while  his  associates  spread  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  amoi 
Westphalians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations.* 

§  4.  Upon  these  and  other  expeditions,  undertaken  for  ext 
Christianity,  a  man  strictly  guided  by  the  truth  cannot  speak 
unvarying  tone  of  commendation.  That  some  of  the  missic 
were  men  of  honest  simplicity  and  piety,  no  one  can  doubt 
most  of  them  show  manifest  proofs  of  various  sinful  passio 


him  Coloman,  Qullon,  and  Arneval,  presby- 
ters, DoDatUH,  a  deacon,  and  seven  otliers, 
he  penetrated  into  Franeonia,  which  wa^ 
wholly  pagan,  and  took  residence  at  Herbi- 
polis,  or  Wiirtzbupg.  Finding  th*»ir  pros- 
p<K:ts  good,  Kilian,  Coloman,  and  Totuun, 
went  to  Italy,  to  obtain  the  papal  sanction 
to  their  enterprise;  which  having  readily 
obtained  from  Conon  (who  was  pope  eleven 
months,  ending  Sept.  687),  they  returned  to 
Wiirtzburg,  converted  and  baptized  Gosbert, 
the  duke,  and  a  large  number  of  his  sub- 
j<.»ct8.  But  afterwanls,  persuading  the  duke 
that  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  have  his 
brother's  wife,  Qeilana,  she  seized  an  occa- 
sional absence  of  her  husband,  and  murdered 
all  the  missionaries.  This  cruel  act  is  plactnl 
in  696.  But  the  massacre  did  not  prevent 
the  progress  of  Christianity ;  for  the  duchess 
became  deran^crd,  the  assassins  rep<;nted; 
and  St^  Eilian  became  the  tutelar  saint  of 
Wiirtzburg.     2>.] 

»  [Since  called  Utrecht.  TV.] 
*  Alcuin,  Vita  Willelirordi^  in  Jo.  Mabil- 
lon,  Actu  Sanctor.  Ord.  Btticd.  esec.  iii.  p. 
604,  &c  [669,  &c.  ed.  Venice.]  Jo.  MoUeri, 
Chnhria  Littirata,  ii.  980,  &c.  [Beda,  H,  E, 
v.  1 1, 12.  This  famous  missionary  was  bom 
in  Northumbria,  about  659,  of  pious  parents. 
Educated  in  the  monastery  of  Ripon,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
studied  twelve  years.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
three  he  commenced  his  mission,  and  sailed 
up  the  Rhine  to  Utrecht,  in  the  dominions 
of  Radbod,  the  pagan  king  of  the  Frisians. 
Soon  aftej  he  went  to  Franco,  and  by  ad- 
vice of  king  Pipin,  visited  Italy,  and  obtained 


the  sanction  of  pope  Sergius  to  hi 
prise.  Returning  to  Utrecht,  he 
attempted  the  conversion  of  Radb 
his  subjects.  Therefore,  proce«»diii^ 
wards,  he  Lindt^l  at  an  island  called 
land,  which  was  on  the  confines  of  D 
and  Friesland,  and  so  tsacred,  that  i 
its  animals,  and  even  its  waters,  we 
and  whoever  profaned  them  was  to 
ished  with  dt>ath.  WiUiViroid  and  1 
pany  wholly  disreganied  the  sacra 
the  place,  violated  the  laws,  were  ai 
before  RadlK>d,  who  cast  lots  on  tl 
tiny,  by  which  one  was  doomed  t 
and  the  others  dismissed.  They  no 
trated  into  Denmark.  On  their  r 
the  confines  of  Fr:ince,  Pipin.  wbi 
had  vanquisheii  Radbod,  sent  W 
again  to  Italy,  to  be  consecrated  tn 
of  Utrecht  Pope  St*rgius  now  g 
the  name  of  Clement.  Returning 
with  dignity,  his  friend  Pipin  aide 
his  work ;  and  for  about  fii^  Tfl 
his  leaWng  England  he  laboured  i 
much  success,  as  the  apostle  of  U 
landers.  He  died  about  740^ 
age  of  81.  Thus  fiir  Alciiin*s  i 
goes.  Of  his  followers,  it  is  said 
two  Hewalds  (the  white  and  tl 
Hewald),  wejeput  to  death  by  a  Sas 
and  their  bodies  cast  into  the  BU 
Suidbeit  preached  to  the  Bmcteri 
logne,  ana  at  last  at  KaiBenwertl 
Rhine,  where  he  died  a.d.  718 ;  tli 
bald  became  bishop  of  Eiehstadt  in 
and  Mareellinus,  bishop  of  the  ooon 
the  IsscL     2>.] 
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rogance,  avarice,  and  cruelty ;  and  having  received  authority  from 
e  Koman  pontiff  to  exercise  their  sacred  functions  among  the  bar- 
iriana,  they  did  not  so  much  collect  holy  congregations  of  devout 
iristians,  as  procure  for  themselves  a  people^  among  whom  they 
igfat  act  the  part  of  sovereigns  and  lords.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
rongly  censure  those  who  suspect  that  some  of  these  monks,  being 
eirous  of  ruling,  concealed  for  a  time  their  vicious  propensities 
ider  the  veil  of  religion,  and  imposed  upon  themselves  various 
irdfihips,  that  they  might  acquire  the  rank  and  honours  of  bishops 
id  archbishops. 

§  5.  Of  the  Jews,  very  few,  if  any,  voluntarily  embraced  Christianity. 
at  the  Christians  compelled  many  of  them,  in  different  places,  by 
eans  of  penalties,  to  make  an  outward  profession  of  belief  in  Christ, 
le  emperor  HercidinSy  being  incensed  against  them,  as  is  reported, 
r  the  influence  of  Christian  doctors,  maile  havoc  of  the  miserable 
ition ;  and  ordered  vast  numbers  of  them  to  be  dragged  reluctantly 
baptism.'  The  kings  of  Spain  and  Gaul  had  no  hesitation  to  do 
e  same,  although  even  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  indignant.'  Such 
Bre  the  evils  that  resulted  from  ignorance  of  true  Christian  principles, 
id  from  the  age's  barbarism. 


CHAPTER   II. 


THE   CONVERSION   OF   ENGLAND.* 


1.  Angnstine  despatched  on  a  mission  into  England — §  2.  Its  partial  failure  — 
f  3.  Christianity  established  in  K«*nt  —  8  4.  Conversion  of  Northumhria,  and  eventual 
triumph  of  the  Roman  party — §  5.  Conversion  of  Mercia  —  §  6.  Conversion  of 
Evex  —  §  7-  Conversion  of  East  Anglia  —  §  8.  Conversion  of  Wesscx  —  §  9.  Cou- 
vvraion  of  Sussex. 

1.  The  importance  of  England,  from  political  power,  extension  of 

ttguage,  literary  eminence,  and  primitive  ecclesiastical  polity,  demands 

particular  account  of  her  conversion,  by  way  of  supplement  to  notices 

the  prosperous  events  of  the  seventh  century.     The  known  history 

her  Christian  profession  begins,  indeed,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 

e,  when  Augustine,  the  Roman  monk,  obtained  a  permanent  footing 

Kent.'     This  devoted  and  indefatigable  missionary  had  been  prior 

the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  at  liome.     Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great, 

en  pope,  had  meditated  a  mission  into  England,  during  several 

ars^  and  being   unable   to   undertake   it   in   person,   he   selected 

Eatjchins,  AnnaUs  Eccksia  AUxandr.  *  Soames. 

L  212,  &C.  ■  Augustine's  commission  from  the  pope 

'  [Sfse  some  authorities  on  this  subject,  is   dated    696,    his   arrival  in   Kent,  697. 

lied  bj  Baronius,  Annal^s  Eccles.  ad.  ann.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra^  i.  89. 
I,  sab  fin.  t  viiL  239,  &c.     Tr.] 
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I. 


Augustine  for  the  honourable  enterprise.     There  were  several  reasons 
obviously  encouraging  expectation  of  success-     Britain  had  been  con- 
verted early,  though  the  precise  period  is  unascertainable,   and  a 
flourishing   church   had   been   found    there   by   the   pagan   Saxons. 
Under  the  weight  of  their  long  hostilities,  and  heathen  zeal,  it  had 
necessarily  fallen ;  but  still  the  Christian  Britons  were  not  extinct 
They  remained  unsubdued  in  Wales,  and  in  the  furthest  portions  of 
Western  England.     Probably  tliey  remained  also  intermingled  with 
their  Saxon  conquerors,  through  every  district  of  South  Britain.     But 
Gregory  chiefly  calculated  upon  success,  from  a  favourable  opening  at 
the  Kentish  court.      Ethelbert,  king   of  Kent,  the  BretwdlilOy  or 
admitted  chief  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  of  hia  day,  had 
espoused  Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  Paris,  on  condition  of 
allowing  her  to  continue  in  the  profession  of  Christianity.      She, 
probably,  soon  undermined  the  pagan  prejudices  of  her  husband' 
Augustine,  accordingly,  seems  to  have  found  little  difficulty  in  con- 
verting Ethelbert,  and  in  giving  a  Christian  face  to  the  petty  kingdom 
of  Kent. 

§  2.  But  his  views  took  a  much  wider  range,  though  not  entirelj 
from  missionary  zeal.  His  employer,  Gregory,  was  anxious  to  or- 
gaTiise  a  British  church,  strictly  conformable  to  that  of  Eome.  He 
(lid  not,  indeed,  wish  to  force  the  Koman  ritual  upon  the  insular 
Christians.  Augustine  had  his  express  permission  to  use  any  other 
that  might  seem  more  eligible.'  The  missionary  was,  however, 
meant  for  primate  of  Britain,*  and  all  the  island  was  to  be  rendered 
conformable  with  Roman  usages.  Now  these  objects  were  obviously 
of  no  easy  attainment.  The  Welsh  and  West  of  England  Britons 
had  bishops  of  their  own,  [retained  the  ancient  method  of  computing 
Easter,  in  ignorance  of  the  newer  one  now  in  use,]  and  varied  in  some 
other  particulars  from  the  religious  habits  of  Rome.*  Augustine  had 
sufficient  influence  to  obtain  two  conferences  with  their  prelacy,  and 
some  others,  to  represent  their  opinions,  upon  the  borders  of  Wor- 
cestershire. But  disappointment  closed  both  interviews.  Exception 
was  taken  to  his  haughty  manners ;  and  the  Britons  had  evidently  no 
thought  of  surrendering  their  independence  or  peculiaritiee.  At  his 
death,  which  appears  to  have  happened  shortly  after,  Augustine  had 


'  Gregory  writes  to  her  that  she  ought  to 
have  done  ko.  (Ep.  ix.  69.)  He  probably 
know  tliut  she  had  done  so. 

«  Bi-d.  H.  K  i.  27. 

*  Whether  this  was  formally  proposed  to 
the  British  Cliristians,  does  not  appear. 
They  were,  however,  aware  of  AugiLstine's 
claim,  and  peremptorily  repelled  it:  Ntgtie 
ilium  pro  archiepiacojx)  haf/Uuros  esse  rf- 
spondthant.    Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  2. 

*  *•  There  are  many  traces  of  a  connexion 
having  existed  between  the  Christians  in 
that  part,  of  the  world"  (the  south  of  France) 
"and  those  of  Asia  Minor.  It  has  l)een 
Buppo.s«  d  that  Poly  carp   sent   mi;^'i!ionaries 


into  Gaul.'*    Burton's  HUt  of  tktt  OmO, 
Ch.  Lond.  1838,  p.  237.      [The  aigomenu 
that  have  been  used  to  prove  the  indepeDdeol 
Oriental  origin  of  the  British  chunji  fro* 
the  Paschal  computation  and  BenudmUr 
tonsure,   vanish    before    careful    critidsii. 
Th(;  usage  on  both  these  points  diffined  ii 
much  from  that  of  the  Eastern  as  from  tbk 
of  the  Western  churches.     For  the  itaait* 
they  followed  the  ancient  use  of  Rome,  tai 
the  latter  practice  may  have  been  indigooti^ 
though  it  was  ascribed  to  Simon  Ma«^  ty    l. 
its  opponents,  and  to  St^  John  by  the  Britooi    \ 
themselves.    Ed.'] 
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effected  little  more  than  the  organisation  of  a  church  in  Kent,  in 
communion  with  that  of  Borne.  ^ 

§  3.  Even  this  contracted  establishment  soon  appeared  on  the  very 
verge  of  extinction.  Ethelbert,  in  declining  age,  lost  Bertha,  his 
Christian  wife,  and  then  espoused  a  younger  female.  When  he  died 
himself,  his  own  son,  Eadbald,  married  the  widow,  and  eluded 
Christian  objections  to  such  indecency,  by  relapsing  into  paganism. 
Laurentius,  who  succeeded  Augustine  iu  the  see  of  Canterbury,  not 
only  found  expostulation  hopeless,  but  also  saw  very  little  prospect 
of  retaining  any  hold  upon  the  Kentish  population.  He  therefore 
made  preparations  for  a  withdrawal  to  the  continent.  When  all  was 
ready,  he  tried  a  last  experiment  upon  the  semi-savage  prince,  by 
submitting  to  such  a  flagellation,  as  left  marks  upon  bis  shoulders. 
These  he  exhibited  to  the  king  of  Kent,  assuring  him  that  the 
chastisement  had  come  from  no  meaner  hand  than  that  of  St.  Peter 
himself,  who  had,  last  night,  thus  added  pungency  to  severe  anim- 
adversions upon  his  proposed  dereliction  of  duty.  His  hearer  was 
no  match  for  this.  He  relinquished  his  incestuous  connexion,  became 
a  Christian  again,  and  saved  the  Kentish  church.* 

§  4.  A  sister  of  his,  named  Ethelburga,  or  Tate,  was  married  to 
Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  went  into  the  north,  as  her  mother. 
Bertha,  did  into  Kent,  under  an  express  stipulation  of  allowance  in 
the  profession  of  Christianity.*  By  her  influence,  aided  by  the  dex- 
terity of  Paulinus,  her  principal  chaplain,  the  prince  and  court  of 
Northumbria  became  Christian ;  an  example  which  was  imitated  ex- 
tensively by  the  population.*  A  successful  pagan  invasion,  however, 
drove  Ethelburga  with  Paulinus  back  into  Kent,  and  gave  to  the 
country  its  former  heathen  appearance,*  Its  final  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity flowed  from  the  exertions  of  Oswald,  one  of  the  old  royal 
family,  who  had  been  educated  in  Scotland,  among  members  of  the 
ancient  British  church.®  He  sent  into  that  country  for  some  one  to 
conduct  a  mission,  and  Aidan,  a  distinguished  monk  of  lona,  answered 
the  summons.  For  him  an  episcopal  see  was  founded  at  Lindis- 
fame,  and  his  high  character  was  fully  maintained  in  Nortliumbria. 
It  was  under  this  bishop  and  his  two  admirable  successors,  Finan  and 
Colman,  that  the  north  of  England  was  converted  to  Christianity. 
All  the  three  were  not  onlv  unconnected  with  Koine,  but  also  at  vari- 
ance  with  her  about  Easter  and  other  matters.  Her  influence  in  that 
portion  of  the  island  was  finally  established  at  the  council  or  conference 
of  Whitby,  in  664.  This  was  convened  by  means  of  OsNvy,  king  of 
Northumbria,  who  had  married  Eanfleda,  daughter  of  Vdmn  and 
Ethelburga,  but  educated  in  Kent,  and  immoveably  attached  to  the 
Boman  usages.     Oswy's  education  had  been  among  the  adherents  of 

»  [Angufltine's  death  may  bo  fixed  in  604  ■  Bt-de,  ii.  9. 

or  605.     Wharton  argues  convincingly  for  *  Paulinus  was  said  to  have  once  spent 

604.     Ed.]  thirty-yix  days  in  catechizing  and  baptizing 

«  Bed.  ii.  6.     [The  story  has  an  air  of  iijwn  one  of  tho  royal  domains.     The  kin^ 

lable.     See  Hook,  ArchbUhops  of  Cant.  vol.  and  queen  were  with  him.     Be<le.  ii.  14. 

L  c  ii     Ed.]  *  1^>-  "•  2<>-                         *  I^-  i»i.  3. 
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the  ancient  British  church,  in  his  native  Northumbrian  and  he  long 
withstood  his  wife's  example ;  probably,  also,  her  importunities.  At 
length  he  seems  to  have  been  wearied  out  with  opposition,  and  anxious 
only  for  an  opening  through  which  he  could  decently  give  way.  On 
hearing,  accordingly,  at  A^liitby,  that  St.  Peter,  who  keeps  the  keys 
of  heaven,  commanded  the  Roman  Easter,  Oswy  said  that  he  must  not 
disobey  him,  for  fear  of  having  the  door  shut  when  he  should  require 
admittance.* 

§  5.  Still  more  free  than  even  Northumbria  from  obligations  to 
Roman  missionary  zeal,  was  the  great  kingdom  of  Mercia,  or  all  the 
centre  of  England.     Its  king,  Peada,  sought  a  wife  from  the  court  of 
his   northern  neighbour.     But  the  Northumbrian  family  would  only 
receive  such  a  proposal,  on  condition  of  the  suitor's  conversion  to 
Christianity.     These  terms  being  accepted,  Peada  renounced  pagan- 
ism, and  admitted  a  prelato  from  Northumbria,  as  the  religious  head 
of  his  people.^     The  next  three  bishops  of  Mercia  were  all  members  of 
the  ancient  British  church,  and  the  whole  middle  of  England  was  thus 
planted  with  a  Christian  population,  by  means  of  missionaries  in 
actual  opposition  to  Rome. 

§  6.  To  the  ancient  British  chm:ch  also  did  the  kingdom  of  Essex 
really  owe  its  conversion.  This  district  had  nominally  become  Chris- 
tian by  means  of  Ethelbert,  the  Kentish  sovereign,  whose  name  has 
become  so  famous  from  its  connexion  with  Augustine-  But  the  pros- 
pfH^t  of  an  escape  from  paganism  then  proved  no  more  than  a  deceit- 
ful gleam.  Ethel bert's  influence  having  ceased  at  his  death,  Essei 
immediately  relapsed  into  its  former  heathenism.  It  was  not  uatil 
Sigttbert,  a  subsequent  sovereign  of  the  country,  had  been  converted 
at  the  Northumbrian  court,  that  this  portion  of  England,  eventually 
distinguished  as  the  site  of  London,  was  rendered  permanently  Chris- 
tian.^ Thus  Northumbria,  the  religious  pupil  of  anti-Roman  Scotland 
[and  Ireland],  again  stepped  forward  ajs  the  successful  enemy  of 
Anglo-Saxon  paganism.  Rome  had  tried  in  vain.  The  Go^'s 
triumph  was  reserved  for  native  zeal. 

§  7.  The  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  then  forming  the  king- 
dom of  East  Anglia,  found  their  most  zealous  and  effective  missionary 
in  Fursey,  an  Irish  monk.*  Ireland  long  remained  free  from  papal 
influence ;  and  records  illustrative  of  her  ancient  religion,  prove  its 
general  coincidence  with  the  Protestantism  of  later  times,*  Furseys 
evangelical  labours  in  East  Anglia,  therefore,  connect  the  conversion 
of  that  country  rather  with  a  native  mission,  than  with  that  which 
Gregory  planned. 

§  8.  To  the  south  of  the  Thames,  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  chiefly 
came  from  Rome.     Not  only  was  it  entirely  so  with  Kent,  but  in 

*  Bode,  iii.  25.  *  See  Abp.   Ussher's  Didoow§e  of  ih$ 
'  lb.  iii.  21.                      '  lb.  iii.  22.             Riligion  anciently  prof ested  by  the  Irih  and 

*  Tiirsey  appears  to  have  arrived  in  Eng-  British ;  republi^ed,  with  the  archbishop's 
landabout  633,tobavegoueover  iutoFrance  Answer  to  a  Jesuit^  and  other  tracts  uo 
in  G48,  and  to  have  died  at  Miiziires,  in  popery,  by  the  UuiTeraity  of  Cambridge,  tJi 
Ponthieu,iu  660.     Note  to  Smith's  Btde,  iii.  8vo.  in  1S35. 

19. 
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Weesex,  likewise,  eventually  the  dominant  kingdom,  Birinus,  a  Roman 
monk,  instigated  by  Pope  Honorius,  was  the  leading  instrument  in 
evangelizing  the  people.  But  even  this  missionary's  success  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  Northumbrian  influence.  While 
Birinus  struggled  for  a  footing,  Oswald,  the  zealous  Christian  king  of 
Northern  England,  but  a  member  of  the  ancient  [Celtic]  church,  was 
in  Wessex  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  into  the  royal  family  there. 
He  did  not  leave  the  country  imtil  he  saw  his  father-in-law,  and  his 
bride,  both  members  of  the  Christian  church.  To  the  former  he 
stood  sponsor  at  baptism,^  and  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  his  favour- 
able interference  was  highly  useful  to  Birinus.  Thus,  although  tlie 
mission  was  Boman,  a  power  at  variance  with  Rome  seems  to  have 
been  its  principal  dependence.  Nor  did  Northumbrian  interest  in 
the  evangelization  of  Wessex  cease  with  Oswald.  Oswy,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  persuaded  Agilbert,  a  French  monk,  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  that  country.*  This  missionary  had  spent  no  small  time  in  Ireland 
reading  Scripture.* 

§  9.  Sussex  may  be  considered  as  a  Roman  conversion.*  The  suc- 
cessful missionary  was  not,  indeed,  sent  from  Rome ;  but  it  was  no 
other  than  Wilfrid,  a  native  Saxon,  famed  for  appeals  to  the  pope,  and 
an  ardent  papal  partisan  through  life.*  Thus  two  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
doms only,  and  those  the  least,  Kent  and  Sussex,  were  converted 
entirely  without  aid  from  the  ancient  church  of  Britain.  All  the  rest 
of  England  was,  more  or  less,  indebted  for  Christianity  to  [Celtic]  zeal. 
The  northern  and  middle  regions  had  hardly  anything  even  of  assist- 
ance from  Rome ;  the  evangelists  of  those  extensive  districts  being  in 
active  opposition  to  her  pontiffs  and  peculiarities.  [But  although  the 
work  of  the  conversion  was  divided  between  Irish,  Scotch,  French, 
Italian,  and  Burgundian  missionaries,  the  church  of  England  owes  its 
consolidation  and  thorough  organization  to  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  an 
oriental  monk,  who  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  Pope 
Vitalian  in  668.  In  his  services  we  recognise  our  debt  to  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches.] 


*  Bed.  iiL  7.    The  conversion  of  Wessex 
is  referred  to  635. 

*  Radbonme,  Hist.  MaJ.    WintoJi.  apnd 
Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  192. 

*  Bed.  iii.  7. 

*  [Between  681  and  686.     Ed.] 

*  For  the  case  of  Wilfred  and  his  appeals, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Soames's  Aitglo- 
Saxfjjt  Church,  82,  89.  Romish  writers  re- 
present him  as  an  authority  for  appeals  to 
Kome  from  ancient  England.  He  eorbtinlj  is 
an  instance  of  such ;  but  it  appears  that  his 
countrymen  disregarded  them.  His  case 
reaUy,  therefore,  makes  agtiinst  the  establish- 
ment of  papal  authority  over  Enghmd.  Ho 
lived,   indeed,  when  Italian  dexterity  was 


only  beginning  to  triumph  over  the  rudeness 
of  ancient  Britain.  The  supplanted  party, 
tliough  humbled,  must  have  continued  ob- 
htinato  and  numerous  during  all  his  life. 
His  own  applications  to  Rome  wen?  evidently 
raert*  experiments  dictiited  by  existing  dif- 
ficulties. To  say  noUiing  of  his  own  identi- 
fication with  the  Roman  party,  the  aneiint 
capital  of  Europe  contained  such  canonists, 
and  other  sources  of  information,  as  were  to 
be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  West  He 
might,  therefore,  plead,  that  a  decision  in 
his  fiivour  from  a  quarter  so  trustworthy, 
was  entitled  to  a  degree  of  deference  that 
no  domestic  authority  could  challenge. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ADYERSITIE8  OF  THE  CHUBCH. 

§  1.  rereocTitions  of  the  Christians — §  2.  Mahumed — §  3.  Judgment  oonn^nung  him 
—  §4.  Causes  of  the  rapid  progress  of  his  religion — §  5.  Disposition  of  the  lfahiim«- 
duiis  towards  the  Christians —  §  6.  Sects  among  them. 

§  1.  The  Christians  suffered  less  in  this,  than  in  the  preceding  cen- 
turies. By  the  Persian  kings,  they  were  at  times  persecuted  ;  but  the 
rage  against  them  soon  subsided.  In  England,  some  of  the  petty 
kings  oppressed  the  new  converts  to  Christianity:  but  soon  after, 
these  kings  themselves  became  professed  Christians.  In  the  East, 
especially  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Jews  sometimes  rose  upon  the 
Christians  with  great  violence;*  yet  so  unsuccessfiilly,  as  to  suffer 
severely  for  their  temerity.  Those  living  among  the  Christians,  who 
secretly  consulted  about  restoring  the  pagan  religion,  were  too  weak 
to  venture  on  any  positive  measures. 

§  2.  But  a  new  and  most  powerful  adversary  of  Christianity  started 
up  in  Arabia,  A.  n.  61 2,  in  the  reign  oiHeraAms.  This  was  Mahumed, 
an  illiterate  man,'  indeed,  but  of  noble  birth,  naturally  eloquent,  and 
possessing  great  acuteness  of  mind.'  He  proclaimed  that  he  was  sent 
from  God,  not  only  to  overthrow  polytheism,  but  also  to  purge  and 
reform  the  religions,  first,  of  the  Arabs,  then  those  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians.     He  now  framed  a  new  law,  which  is  called  the  Koran,* 

*  Entychius,  Annahs,  ii.  236,  &c.  Jo.  which  may  be  added  count  BoulaoTiUien 
Hrn.  Hettinger,  llistoria  Oru^talis^  1.  i.  c.  Vie  cU  Mahortkft,  Lond.  1730,  Sto.  whifh, 
iii.  p.  1*29,  &c.  however,  is  ntthcr  a  romance  than  a  hirtojy. 

*  3IahumKl  himself  proft^ssed  to  bedesti-  Jo.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahonut,  2  roU.  Tintt. 
tnte  of  Bci«*ncc  and  learning,  and  even  to  l)e  Amsterd.  1732,  is  commendable  for  the  in- 
unable  to  read  and  writ(» :  and  his  followers  gonuousness  of  the  author,  yet  the  style  is 
have  deiluctnl  from  this  ignorance  of  his,  an  dry.  George  Sale,  a  distinguished  and  verf 
argument  for  the  divinity  of  the  religion  judicious  author,  in  hia  preliminaiy  <h*- 
which  he  taught.  But  it  is  hardly  credible  course,  prefixed  to  his  version  of  the  JTcniM, 
that  he  was  bo  nide  and  ignorant  a  man.  sec.  ii.  [p.  45,  &c.  ed.  Lond.  1826.  H.  Pri- 
And  there  are  some  among  his  adherents  deaur, //(/Jr  o/jVoAowv^,  1697,  8to.  Abal- 
who  question  the  reality  of  the  fact.  See  ft'da,  Annates  Muslttn.  Ar.  and  Lat.  2  v<4^ 
Jo.  Chardin.  Voyagta  en  Pvrse,  iv.  33,  34.  4to.  Hafhiae,  1790.  Abulfeda.  de  Vita  *t 
Ind<*e«l  when  I  consider  that  ]Mahumed,  for  Rebus  Gestis  Mokammedis^  Arab,  and  I^t 
a  long  time,  pursued  a  gainful  commerce  in  Oxon.  1723.  Schroeckh,  Kirchengt^ck.  rix. 
Arabia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  I  think  327 — 406.     TV.] 

that  he  must  have  l>een  able  to  read,  and  *  For  an  account  of  the  Koran,  see  is 

^^Tit4^   and  cast   aceoimts;    for  merchants  prefew-nce  to   all  others,  Oea  Sale,  Pre- 

cannot  dispense  with  this  degree  of  know-  liminaiy  Discourse,  prefixed  to  his  linglish 

ledge.  version  of  that  book.     Add  Vertot»  Duwttr* 

■  The  writers  on  his  life  and  religion  are  sur  r Alcoran ;  annexed  to  the  third  volnme 

enumerjited  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieius,  Delectus  of  his  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  in 

(t  Syllabus  Argumentor.  pro  veritate  reli-  French.     Jo.  Chardin,  Voytufes  en  Perse,  vl 

giunis  Christian<r,  cap.  1.  p.  733,  &c.     To  281»newGd.     The  6oaA*  whicik  the  Hahumr* 
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ber  gaining  some  yictories  over  his  enemies,  he  compelled  an 
36  multitude  of  persons,  first  in  Arabia,  and  then  in  the  neigh- 
^  countries,  to  assent  to  his  doctrines.  Elated  with  this  unex- 
success,  he  even  began  to  think  of  founding  an  empire ;  and 
cted  his  object  with  no  less  success  than  boldness ;  so  that,  at 
kth,  he  saw  himself  the  sovereign  of  all  Arabia,  and  of  some 
ouring  countries. 

No  one  can,  at  this  day,  form  a  perfect  judgment  of  the  entire 
•,er,  views,  and  designs  of  Mahumed.  For  we  cannot  safely 
I  the  Greek  writers,  who  made  no  hesitation  to  load  their 
with  slanders  and  falsehoods ;  nor  can  we  trust  to  the  Arabians, 
ry  worst  of  historians,  who  conceal  his  vices  and  crimes,  and 
1  that  nothing  ever  was  more  divine  than  he.  Besides,  a  very 
arable  part  of  his  life,  and  that,  too,  from  which  the  motives  and 
springs  of  his  conduct  would  best  appear,  lies  concealed  from 
;  is  very  probable,  however,  that  abhorrence  of  the  superstition, 
sh  he  saw  his  countrymen  involved,  so  wrought  upon  him  as  to 
[lim  into  a  disordered  state  of  mind ;  and  that  he  really  believed 
r  divinely  commissioned  to  reform  the  religion  of  the  Arabs,  and 
be  among  them  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God.  But  it  is 
trtain,  that  afterwards,  when  he  saw  his  attempt  answer  to  his 
he  deluded  the  fickle,  credulous  multitude  with  impious  tricks 
ipostures,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  cause ;  and  even  feigned 


led  the  Koran,  is  a  collection  of 
jid  discourses  discovered  and  pub- 
ier  the  death  of  Mahumed  ;  and  is 
;  Law  which  he  so  highly  extolled. 

some  parts  of  the  true  Koran  are 
id  in  the  modem  Koran :  but  that 
an  or  Law,  which  Mahumed  pre- 
to  the  Arabians,  difffnrd  from  tho 
Koran,  is  manifent  from  the  fact, 
hnmod  in  our  Komn  appeals  to  and 
lat  other  true  Koran.  A  lx)ok  which 
ended  and  extolled  in  any  writing, 
•rtainly  be  different  from  that  in 
t  is  commend«Kl.  jNIay  we  not  con- 
that  tho  true  Koran  was  an  Arabic 
'hich  Mahumed  recittnl  to  his  ad- 

and  wished  them  Xo  commit  to 
,  but  which  he  did  not  writ^'  out  ? 
is  well  known,  were  the  laws  of  tht? 
hnids  ;  and  such  is  said  to  be  that 
law,  which  thu  Brahmins  learn  and 
»  in  their  memories.  [These  con- 
of  Mo!!iheim  appear  wholly  without 
ion.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
"ep  was  a  Koran  essentially  different 
at  which  we  now  have  ;  or  that  Ma- 
declined  committing  his  pn^tendcd 
ons  to  writing.  The  only  argument 
I  by  Mosheim  is  of  no  forci^  at  all, 
ring  tho  manner  in  which  the  Koran 
to  existence.  The  book  its(?lf  pro- 
o  have  been  comp<>sed  by  God,  in 
tieft  heavens ;  and  thenoe  sent  down 


to  the  lower  heavens  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
who  communicated  it,  by  parcels,  to  Mahu- 
med, during  the  twenty-three  years  that  he 
claimed   to  be  a  prophet.      Morctover,  tho 
parcels  revealed  last,  often  revoked  or  modi- 
fied what  had  been  revealed  before;    and 
likewise  replied  to  the  objections  of  infidels 
against  the  book.     See  Sale*s  Jtc/raw,  vol.  i. 
ed.  Lond.  1826,  ch.  vi.  p.  169,  and  vol.  ii. 
ch.  X.  p.  31,  ch.  xvi.  p.  107,  ch.  xxv.  p.  213, 
ch.  xcvii.  p.  497.     TheMahumedan  aoctors 
say,  the  Koran  existed,  together  with  the 
decrees  of  God,  from  all  eternity,  engraven 
on  a  table  of  stone,  hard  by  the  throne  of 
God,  and  called  the  prestrvrd  taUe;  that 
God  sent  the  angel  Gabriel,  with  a  transcript 
of  tho  entire   Koran,  down  to  the  lowest 
heavens,  where,  during  twenty-thwe  years, 
he  revealed  it  by  parcels  to  Mahumed ;  tliat 
Mahumed  caused  these  parcels  to  be  written 
down  by  his  scribe,  as  they  were  received, 
and  published  them  at  once  to  his  followers, 
some  of  whom  took  copies,  while  the  greater 
part  got  them  by  heart ;  that  the  original 
MS8.  of  tho   scribe,  when  returned,   were 
thrown  promiscuously  into  a  chest,  whence 
thev  were  taken,  after  the  prophet's  death, 
and  published  collectivt»ly,  in  their  present 
form   and  order,  which  is  wholly  without 
regard  to  dates,  or  a  classification  of  subjects. 
See  Sale's  Prelim,  Discoursf,  sec.  iiL  p.  77 — 
96.     2V.] 
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divine  revelations,  whenever  occasion  seemed  to  require  it^  or  any 
great  diflSculty  occurred.  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  a  character  of 
fanaticism ;  for  most  fanatics  think  deception,  so  far  as  seems  necessary 
to  their  designs,  to  be  holy  and  approved  of  God ;  and  they  of  course 
resort  to  deception,  when  they  can  do  it  safely.*  The  religion  which 
he  inculcated  is  not  what  it  would  have  been,  if  his  designs  had  not 
been  opposed.  The  pertinacity  with  which  the  Arabians  atihered  to 
the  opinions  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  hope  of  gaining 
over  the  Jews  and  Christians  to  his  cause,  undoubtedly  led  him  to 
approve  and  tolerate  many  things,  which  he  would  have  rejected  and 
abrogated,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  do  exactly  as  he  would. 

§  4.  The  causes  of  the  rapid  progress  of  this  new  religion  among  so 
many  nations,  are  not  difficult  to  be  discovered.     In  the  first  place, 
the  terror  of  arms,  which  Mahumed  and  his  successors  carried  with 
great  success  into  different  countries,  compelled  vast  multitudes  to 
receive  his  law.      In  the  next  place,  his  law  itself  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  natural  dispositions  of  men,  but  especially  to  the  man- 
ners, opinions,  and  vices  prevalent  among  the  people  of  the  East :  for 
it  was  extremely  simple,  proposing  very  few  things  to  be  believed ; 
nor  did  it  enjoin  many  and  difficult  duties  to  be  performed,  or  such  as 
laid  severe  restraints  on  the  propensities  of  men.*     Moreover,  the  con- 
summate ignorance,    which    characterised,   for  the   most   part,  the 
Arabians,  Syrians,  Persians,  and  other  nations  of  the  East,  gave  a  bold 
and  eloquent  man  ready  access  to  the  minds  of  immense  numbers. 
We  may  add,  that  the  virulent  contests  among  the  Christian  Greeks, 
Nestorians,  Eutychums,  and  Monophysites,  which  filled  a  large  part  of 
the  East  with  carnage  and  horrible  crimes,  rendered  their  religion 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  many.     Besides  all  this,  the  Monophysites  and 
Nestorians  themselves,  whom  the  Greeks  oppressed  most  grievously, 
rendered  assistance  to  the  Arabiims,  and  thus  facilitated  their  conqutit 
of  some  provinces.^     Other  causes  will  suggest  themselves  to  those 
who  consider  attentively  the  state  of  the  world,  and  the  character  of 
the  ^Mahumedan  religion. 

§  5.  After  the  death  of  Mahumedy  in  the  year  632,  his  followers 
issued  forth  from  Arabia,  with  their  native  fortitude  stimulated  by  a 
furious  fanaticism,  and  aided,  as  has  been  already  observed,  by  those 
Christians  who  were  persecuted  by  the  Greeks,  extended  their  con- 
quests over  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  some  other  countries.*    Nur 


*  This,  in  my  judii^ncnt,  is  the  best  way 
of  decidiug  the  controversy,  which  has  been 
ft^itated  by  Iwimcd  men  of  our  age ;  whether 
Miihumcd  was  a  fanatic,  or  an  impostor  ? 
See  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnairc  Historiqiw^  t, 
iii.  artic.  Mah/fitut^  note(k).  Sim.  Ockley, 
Conqmst  of  Sf/ria,  Persia,  and  Egifpt^  by 
the  Sarac€7is,  i.  68,  Lond.  1708,  8vo.  Georp:e 
Sale,  Preliminary  Diacourse  to  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Koran,  sec.  ii,  [p.  63,  &c.  ed. 
Lond.  1825.  Schroeckh,  Kirch^ngesch.  xix. 
aSO,  &c,  TV.  Stanley,  EasUrn  Church, 
Lect  viii.     Ed.} 


*  See  Hadr.  Keland.  de  Rdigione  Mahumt- 
dica,  libri  ii.  Utrecht,  1717,  12raa  G«). 
Sale,  Prelim,  Dissert  to  the  Koran,  sec  it. 
V.  vi.  [Han.  Moore,  Dictionary  of  all  Reli- 
gions,  art.  Mahometans^  ed.  1 8 1 7.  Schiot^kh, 
Kirchengcsch.  xix.  366,  &c.      TV.] 

■  See  Euseb.  Kenandot.  Historia  Patri- 
arch. Ali'xandr.  p.  163,  169  [and  Gibbon. 
Decline  and  Fau,  ^.,  c  li.,  where  this  is 
shown  by  the  conduct  of  the  Copt^  c. 
Jacobites  in  Egypt.     TV.] 

*  See  Simon  Ockley,  Conquest  of  ^ffui, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  by  the  Saracens,  toL  i 
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could  the  Greeks,  harassed  with  intestine  commotions  and  various 
wars,  put  forth  sufficient  energy  to  check  their  rapid  career.  The 
victors,  at  first,  used  their  prosperity  with  moderation ;  and  were  very 
indulgent  towards  the  Christians,  especially  to  those  who  opposed  the 
decrees  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon.  But,  as  is  common  in  cases  where 
everything  succeeds,  they  insensibly  swerved  from  this  moderation 
into  severity,  and  so  loaded  the  Christians  with  taxes  and  other 
burdens  and  injuries,  that  their  condition  more  resembled  that  of 
slaves  than  that  of  citizens. 

§  6.  The  civil  dissensions  among  the  Mahumedans,  which  arose  soon 
after  the  death  of  their  prophet,  were  not  a  little  injurious  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprises.     Abubeker,  the  father-in-law,  and  Ali^  the 
Bon-in-law,  of  Mahumed,  engaged  in  a  severe  struggle  about  the  right 
to  the  throne,  which  each  claimed  for  himself;  and  this  controversy 
being  handed  down  to  posterity,  divided  the  whole  race  into  two  great 
parties,  separated  not  only  by  a  difference  in  opinions  and  practices, 
but  also  by  deadly  hatred.     The  two  sects  are  called,  the  one  SomiiteSy 
and  the  other  Shiitea^     The  former  contend,  that  Abubeker  was  the 
true  Kali/;  the   latter,    that  All   was   the   legitimate  successor  of 
ifahumecL     Both  regard  the  Koran  as  of  divine  origin,  and  the 
authoritative  rule  in  religion ;  but  the  Sonnites  unite  with  it  the 
Sauna,  a  sort  of  oral  law,  derived  from  Mahiimed,  and  serving  to 
explain  the  Koran ;  which  the  ShiiUa  wholly  discard.     The  Turks, 
Tartars,  Africans,  and  most  of  the  Indians,  are  Sonnites ;  the  Persians 
and  Mogores  are  Shiites ;  yet  the  Mogores  seem  to  belong  to  neither 
sect.'     Besides  these  two  grand  divisions,  there  are  among  the  Mahu- 
medans four  principal  sects,  and  a  great  many  subordinate  ones ; 
which   contend  sharply  respecting  various  subjects  in  religion,  yet 
practise  mutual  toleration.' 


Ix>nd.    1708,  and  voL  ii  Lond.  1717,  8vo. 
[also  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ^c,  ch.  1.  li. 

Vr.] 

*  See  Adr.  Reland,  de  Beligione  Turcica^ 
lib.  i.  p.  36,  70,  74,  85.  Joh.  'Chardin,  Vay- 
agrs  en  Perse^  iL  236,  &c. 

*  The  principles  of  the  Sonnites  may  bo 
Wmed  from  the  tract  publinhed  by  Adr. 
Heland,  d€  Eelig.  Turcica^  lib.  i.     The  reli- 


gion and  opinions  of  the  Shiites  are  clearly 
stated  by  John  Chardin,  Voyagts  en  Pcrae^ 
t-.  iv.  the  whole. 

■  On  the  IVIahumedan  sects,  see  Jo.  Henr. 
Hettinger,  Historia  Orkn  talis,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
vi.  p.  340.  Ricaut,  E/af  dr  r Empire  Otto^ 
man,  1.  ii.  p.  242.  Jo.  Chardin,  Voyagts  en 
Ptrsc,  ii.  236.  Geo.  Sale,  IWliminari/  />/«- 
course  to  t/ie  Koran,  sec.  viii.  p.  207,  &c. 
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THE   INTERNAL  HISTORY   OP  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORT  OF   UTERATirRE  AND   FHIL060FHT. 

§  1.  State  of  loarning.     The  monks  it«  patrons — §  2.  Ignorance  of  the  bishqpe— 
§  3.  Histoiy  and  other  sciences  cormpted  —  §  4.  State  of  philosophy. 

§  1.  The  profound  ignorance  and   barbarism   of  this   century  will 
liardly  appear  credible  to  those  who  have  not  themselves  inspected 
tlie  monuments  which  remain  of  it.     WTiat  little  of  learning  and 
wisdom  still  remained,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  confined  to  the 
cloisters  of  the  monks,  especially  among  the  Latins.     The  laws  for- 
};ade  any  one  to  be  made  an  abbots  unless  he  had  some  learning.  The 
monks  themselves  were  enjoined  to  employ  certain  hours  in  reading; 
and  that  they  might  derive  greater  profit  from  this  exercise,  they 
were  required,  in  most  monasteries,  to  converse  and  debate  together, 
at  stated  times,  on  the  subjects  which  they  had  read.*     It  was  their 
business  also  to  educate  yoimg  men  destined  for  the  sacred  office. 
But  all  the  institutions   of  this  sort  were   of  little  service  to  the 
cause  of  learning  and  to  the  church  ;  because  very  few  had  any  just 
conception  of  the  ends  and  nature  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences; 
and  most  of  them  were  more  intent  on  the  perusal  of  worthless 
writers,  and  the  lives  of  saints,  than  on  the  study  of  valuable  authors. 
Those  who  did  best,  were  assiduous  in  perusing  the  works  of  AwpiB- 
tine  and  Oregoi^  the  Great ;  and  scraps  gathered  from  these  fathers 
constituted  the  best  productions  of  the  Latin  church  in  this  century. 
§  2.  Kings  and  noblemen  were    attentive    to  everything,  rather 
than  to  the  cause   of  learning.     The  rude  and  unlearned  bishops 
suffered  the  schools,  which  had  been  committed  to  their  care,  to  lan- 
guish and  become  extinct.'     It  was  very  rare  to  find  among  them 
such  as  could  compose  their  own    public   discoiu-ses.     Those  who 
possessed  some  genius  among  them,  strung  together  from  Augustine 
and  Gregmy  a  parcel  of  jejune  addresses ;  a  part  of  which  they  kept 

>  Jo.    Mabillon,    Acta    Sanctor,    Ord,         *  Hi*t.  lAtt  de  la  France^  par  U»  Moinet 
Benedict,  ii.  479,  613,  ct  passim.  BhUdict.  Sept.  JXMe,  uL  428,  &c. 
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for  their  own  use,  and  the  rest  they  imparted  to  their  more  dull 

and  stupid  colleagues,  that  they  might  have  something  fit  for  bringing 

forward.     This  is  manifest  from  the  examples  of  Cceaariua  of  Aries, 

and  oiEligiua  of  Noyon.  There  is  extant  also  a  Summary  of  Theology, 

unskilfully  compiled  by  Tajo^  bishop  of  Saragossa,  from  the  writings 

of  Augustine  and   Gregory  i  and  this   insipid  performance  was  so 

highly  esteemed,  that  the  other  bishops  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 

the  author  of  it  the  true  salt  of  tlie  earthy  and  a  divine  luminary  in 

the  church.*     Many  such  proofs  of  the  ignorance  of  the  times  may 

be  easily  collected  by  one  acquainted  with  the  writers  of  this  century. 

England,  however,  was  in  a  happier  state,  in  this  respect,  than  the 

other  countries  of  Europe;  for  Theodore^  a  Cilician,  who  held  the  see 

of  Canterbury,  of  whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  introduced  into 

that  country  some  attachment  to  letters  and  learning.' 

§  3.  The  Greeks  who  attempted  to  write,  either  in  poetry  or  prose, 
obscured  plain  and  simple  subjects  by  an  inflated  and  tumid  phrase- 
ology.   The  style  of  the  Latins,  with  very  few  exceptions,  was  so  base 
and  corrupt,  that  it  cannot  even  be  commended  for  this  perversion  of 
taste.     History  was  wretchedly  abused,  both  by  Greeks  and  Latins. 
Among  the  former  Moschus,  SophroniuSy  with  others,  among  the 
latter,  BrauliOy  Jonas  an  Hibernian,  Audoemts^  Diulo,  and  Adu- 
mannuSy  have  left  us  biographies  of  several  saints,  but  such  as  are 
iiisipid  and  ridiculous,  and  have  neither  the  light  of  truth,  nor  any 
seasoning  of  language.     The  Greeks  led  the  way  in  committing  to 
writing   indiscriminately   whatever  tales   were   current  among   the 
vulgar  about  ancient  times,  and  hence  came  those  numerous  medleys 
of  fables,  which  the  Latins  afterwards  drank  in  with  greedy  ears 
and  minds. 

§  4.  Philosophy,  among  the  Latins,  was  at  an  end.  Those  who  were 
imvrilling  to  neglect  it  altogether,  were  satisfied  with  committing  to 
memory  a  few  words  and  sentences,  taken  from  Boethius  and  Cassio- 
dorus.  For  they  were  neither  willing  to  reason  for  themselves,  nor 
able  to  consult  the  Greeks,  from  ignorance  of  their  language.  The 
Greeks,  abandoning  Plato  to  certain  of  the  monks,  betook  themselves 
to  Aristotle^  whose  precepts  were  nearly  indispensable,  in  the  theolo- 
gical contests  of  the  age,  with  the  Monophysites,  Nestorians,  and 
Monothelites :  for  all  these  resorted  to  the  Stagirite  for  aid  whenever 
they  were  called  to  the  combat.  Hence  James  of  Edessa,  a  Mono- 
physite  of  this  century,  translated  Aristotle's  Dialectics  into  Syriac.^ 


'  Jo.Mabillon,^Ma/<:r^a  Veteru^ifi,ii.77» 

•  Dav.  Wilkins,  Concilia  MagntB  Britan- 
p,  i.  42.     Herm.  Coniingiufl,  Antiquitatis 

Jcademiem^  p.  277. 

•  See  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Bihlioth.  Orient. 
Vatican.  1  498.  [It  is  impossiblo  to  read 
this  and  neveral  of  the  correspond inp^  chup- 
tera   in  the  centuries  y-viii,  without   sus- 


pecting that  the  author  had  not  devoted  to 
these  ages  tlie  sjime  att^'ntion  that  he  has 
given  to  the  earlier  and  later  ones.  Tli»» 
chapters  on  Missionary  work  are  liable  to 
the  same  suspicion.  There  is  very  much 
pnjudice,  and  the  appeals  to  authorities  aro 
few  and  of  little  value.     iSr/.] 
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CHAPTER    II. 

HISTORY   OF   THE   TEACHEES,    AND   OF   THE   CONSTITUTION    OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

§  1.  Disputes  about  pre-eminence,  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople— 
§  2.  Thr  former  opi>o8od  by  many —  §  3.  Vices  of  the  clergy — §  4.  State  of  the  monki 
— §  6.  Oreok  writers  —  §  6.  Latin  writers. 

§  1.  The  contest  for  pre-eminence  between  the  Boman  and  Con- 
stantinopolitan  prelates  had  gained  such  a  height  in  this  century, 
that  we  may  clearly  discern  the  commencement  of  that  unhappy 
schism  which  afterwards  separated  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks.  It 
is  commonly  asserted,  by  men  of  the  greatest  learning,  and  best 
ivcquainted  with  ancient  history,  that  the  Soman  pontifif,  Boniface  IIU 
prevailed  on  that  abominable  tyrant,  PhocaSy  who  mounted  the  im- 
perial throne,  after  murdering  the  emperor  MauriciuSy  to  divest 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  of  the  title  of  cecumenical  bishop,  and 
to  confer  it  on  the  Roman  pontifif.  But  this  is  stated  solely  on  tbe 
authority  of  Baranhis;^  for  no  ancient  writer  has  given  such  testi- 
mony. Yet  Pliocas  did  something  akin  to  this,  if  we  may  believe 
Anastasius,  and  Paul  the  Deacon.'  For  whereas  the  bishops  of 
Constantinople  had  maintained,  that  their  church  was  not  only  fully 
equal  to  that  of  Bome,  but  also  had  precedence  of  all  other  churches, 
Phocas  forbade  this,  and  determined  that  the  priority  of  rank  and 
(lifpiity  should  be  given  to  the  church  of  Bome. 

§  2.  The  Eoman  pontiffs  used  indeed  every  means  to  maintain  and 
enlarge  the  power  and  dignity  which  they  had  obtained :  yet  the 
l»istory  of  this  period  affords  many  proofs,  not  only  that  emperots 
and  kings,  but  that  nations  also,  resisted  those  attempts.  Many  indi- 
cations  of  the  existence   of  the  regal  power  in  religious  matten, 


*  [Barouius,\<4??72flr/<:5,  ad  ann.  606,  No.  2. 

'  Anastasiup,  de  Vitis  Pontificum  (Boni- 
facius  III.),  Paulus  Diaconus,  de  Brbus 
ytstis  Lfmgohardor.  lib.  iv.  cap.  37,  in  Mu- 
Kitori,  Scriptores  liirvm  Italicar.  t.  i.  pt.  i.  p. 
465.  [Anastasius  sayp,  that  "whereas  the 
cliurch  of  Constantinople  had  claimed  to  be 
the  first  of  all  the  churches,  Boniface  ob- 
tained from  the  empt»ror  Phocas,  that  the 
Homan  church,  the  aj^ostolic  scat  of  the 
ble^HJ'd  apostle  Peter  {caput  esset  omnitnn 
trc/ijtian/m),  should  be  the  had  of  all  the 
rhurches^  Paul  Diaconus  says :  —  "  This 
emperor,  Phocas,  at  the   request  of  popo 


Boniface,  decreed  that  the  see  of  the  Bomtt 
and  apostolic  church  should  hf  the  fatt 
{jprimam  fM<>),whereastheCon8tantinopoUt«& 
had  before  assumed  to  be  the  first  of  alL**— 
By  being  the  first  and  the  head,  both  th« 
bishops  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Qsurper 
Phocas,  seem  to  have  luidentood  meray 
priority  of  rank,  and  not  that  mreittt 
authority  and  dominion  which  the  Koatfi 
pontiffs  afterwards  claimed.  It  was  intended 
as  a  compliment ;  but  it  waa  construed  into 
a  grant  of  unlimited  potter.  Pee  Boww'i 
Lhrs  of  the  Popes  (Boniface  IILX  ii  W^ 
&c.     TV.] 
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and  even  over  the  pontiff  himself,  may  be  collected  from  the  Byzan- 
tine history,  and  from  the  FormuUia  of  Marculfus,  The  Eoman 
writei-s  tell  us,  that  Constantine  Pogonatus  formally  relinquished  the 
right  of  confirming  the  election  of  a  Soman  pontiff:  and  they  cite 
Anastasiua  as  a  witness  ;  who  states,  that  Pogonatua  ordered,  that 
a  Raman  pontiff  el^  should  be  ordained  forthwith  and  without 
delay. ^  But  this  testimony  does  not  reach  the  point  to  be  proved. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  the  fact,  that  this  emperor,  in  the 
time  of  the  pontiff  AgathOy  remitted  the  customary  payment  to  the 
court  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  confirmation  of  a  pontifical  election.* 
The  ancient  Britons  and  Scots  could  not  be  moved  for  a  long  time, 
either  by  the  threats  or  the  promises  of  the  papal  legates,  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  Soman  decrees  and  laws ;  as  is  abundantly  testified 
by  Bede,^  The  Gauls  and  the  Spaniards,  as  no  one  can  deny,  attri- 
buted just  so  much  authority  to  the  pontiff,  as  they  thought  likely 
to  make  for  their  own  advantage.*  Nor  in  Italy  itself  could  he  make 
the  bishop  of  Savenna,  and  others,  bow  obsequiously  to  his  will.* 
And  of  private  individuals,  there  were  many  who  expressed  openly 
their  detestation  of  his  vices  and  his  greediness  of  power.  Nor  are 
those  destitute  of  arguments,  who  assert  that  the  Waldenses,  even  in 
this  age,  had  fixed  their  residence  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and 
inveighed  freely  against  Soman  domination.^ 


^  *  Ajustanns,  cfe  Vitis  "Pontif.  (Benwlict), 
in  Muratori,  Scriptor.  Rerum  Italic,  iii.  146. 
[Tie  words  of  Anastasius  are,  concessit^  ut 
fetwna,  qua  rUctafutrit  in  sedem  Apostofi- 
em^  e  vetiigio  absque  tarditate  Pontifex 
triiitarttur.  That  u,  it  should  not  be  ne- 
ceawiy  to  write  to  Constantinople,  but 
merely  to  obtain  liberty  from  the  enipen)r*8 
Tioegerent,  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  previously 
to  the  ordiiiation.  Moreover,  history  shows, 
that  aacceeding  emperors  did  not  respect 
thii  privilege.     Schl.] 

'  Aiiaataaiiia,  de  Vitis  Pontif.  (Agatho), 
p.  144.  Com^Mire  Jo.  Ja.  Mascov.  Historia 
Gtrmanor.  t,  li.  note,  p.  121,  &c.  [Aeconl- 
htt  to  Anastaaius,  the  emperor  did  not 
vSoliy  remit,  but  only  diminished  the 
amoimt  of  the  payment ;  "  relevata  est  quan- 
tttoMf  quie  solita  est  dari ;"  and  this  too  with 
the  express  injunction  that  the  ancient  rule 
■hoold  be  observed,  and  no  ordination  take 
place  till  the  consent  of  the  emperor  should 
be  obtained  from  court  See  Bower's  Lives 
^tie  Popes  (Agatho),  iii.  131,  &c     TV.] 

>  [Bede,  H.  E.  ii  2,  iii.  25.  5rW.--Tho 
eaie  ofWilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  who,  being 
deposed  and  banished  by  the  Saxon  king  in 
67S.  appealed  to  Rome,  and  returned  aocjuit- 
ted,  bat  was  imprisoned  nine  months,  and 
then  banished  the  kingdom,  is  a  strong  case 
in  point.  See  Bower  s  Lives  of  the  Popes 
(A^tho),  iii.  98—105.     TV.] 

*  [It  is  well  known,  that  the  French  kings 
olk«n  deposed  bishops,  whom  the  popes,  by 
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all  their  efforts,  were  not  able  to  restore ;  and 
that  in  Spain,  Julian,  the  bishop  of  Toledo, 
freely  censured  pope  Benedict  II.  for  sending 
into  Spain  his  disapprobation  of  a  synodic 
letter ;  and  accused  his  holiness  of  ignorance, 
negligence,  and  jealousy.  Yet  this  Julian 
is  a  canonised  saint.  See  the  fifteenth 
council  of  Toledo,  in  Harduin,  Condi.  iiL 
1761,  &c.     Si'hl^ 

*  Mich.  Ge4des,  Miscdlaneous  Tracts, 
ii.  6,  &c.  [and  Muratori,  Hist,  of  Italy^  iv. 
167;  where  is  a  diploma  of  the  emperor 
Constantino  IV.  in  which  he  releases  Maurus, 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  from  obedience  to 
the  pope.  At  his  death,  this  archbishop 
warned  his  clergy  not  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  to  apply  to  the 
emperor  for  a  pall  for  the  new  archbishop. 
And  to  the  present  time,  the  archbishops 
claim  a  kind  of  independence  of  the  Roman 
see.  Even  the  abbot,  St  Columbanus,  de- 
fends the  ancient  Irish  manner  of  keeping 
Easter,  against  the  popes,  with  great  in- 
trepidity; and  likewise  the  subject  of  the 
three  chapters  ;  and  this,  at  the  instigation 
of  king  Agilulph.  He  maintains,  that 
Vigilius  was  not  watchful  enough,  and  that 
the  pope  ought  to  purge  the  seat  of  St  Peter 
from  all  errors,  from  which  it  was  not  now 
free.  See  his  five  Epistles,  in  the  Biblioth. 
Max.  Patr,  Lugd.  xii.  1,  &c.     8chl.'\ 

•  Anton.  Leger,  Hist,  des  Egliscs  Fau- 
daisrs,  L  i.  p.  15,  &c.  [and  Spanheiro, 
Introduct  Plen.  ii  598,  &c     ArA/.—Thp 
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§  3.  That  the  bishops  of  inferior  rank,  and  all  who  were  intnisted 
with  sacred  offices,  as  well  those  in  the  monasteries  as  those  with- 
out, lived  in  the  practice  of  many  enormities  is  expressly  a^lmitted 
by  every  writer  of  any  note  in  this  century.     Everywhere  simony, 
avarice,  i)ious  frauds,  intolerable  pride,  insolence  to  the  people  at 
Urge,  and  even  vices  worse  than  these  might  be  seen  reigning  in  the 
places  consecrated  to  holiness  and  virtue.^     Between  the  monks  and 
the  bishops,  many  pertinacious  quarrels  existed  in  different  places. 
For  the  latter  laid  their  greedy  hands  on  the  rich  possessions  of  the 
monks,  that  they  might  support  their  own  luxury.     And  the  mooks, 
feeling  this  very  sensibly,  first  applied  to  the  emperors  and  kings; 
but  not  finding  tJieir  protection  adequate,  resorted  to  the  Roman 
pontiff.''  He  therefore  readily  took  them  under  his  care,  and  graduallj 
exempted  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.     The  monks,  io 
return,  defended  the  interest  of  the  pontiff,  as  if  it  were  their  own; 
and  they  recommended  him  as  a  sort  of  Grod  to  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude, over  whom  their  reputed  sanctity  gave  them  great  influence. 
That  these  exemptions  of  the  monks  gave  occasion  to  many  of  their 
vices  and  disorders,  is  admitted  by  most  of  the  best  vnriters.* 

§  4.  In  the  meantime  the  monks,  from  the  favour  of  the  pontiff, 
and  their  display  of  a  fictitious  piety,  were  everywhere  making 
surprising  progress,  especially  among  the  Latins.  Parents  eagerlj 
consecrated  their  children  to  God  in  the  monasteries,  not  without 
a  dowry;  that  is,  they  devoted  them  to  what  was  esteemed  the 
highest  bliss  on  earth,  —  a  life  of  solitude.*  Those  who  had 
spent  their  lives  in  guilty  deeds,  hoped  to  expiate  their  crime* 
by  conferring  the  greater  part  of  their  property  on  some  society  of 
monks.  And  immense  numbers,  impelled  by  superstition,  robbed 
their  heirs  of  their  richest  possessions,  in  order  to  render  God  pro- 


WaKlensos  dfrivoil  their  name  from  Peter 
WaUlo  (1150—1200),  ami  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  tln'ir  existence  befure  that  date. 
Cf.  (iieseler.  iii.  411.     E>f.] 

'  [Tlius,  Di'Kiderius,  a  nobleman,  ai^sumed 
the  {iJirb  of  a  be^rgar,  and  conducted  Brune- 
ehilil,  who  was  exi)t*lled  the  court  of  Tlieode- 
l>ert,  in  sjifet y  to  the  court  of  Burgundy. 
At  her  solicitation,  her  faithful  conductor 
was  advantfvl  to  the  bisliopric  of  Auxerro 
(Daniel,  HisOirif  of  France,  i.  3ol,  of  the 
(lennau  truublation).  To  the  simony  of 
tlie  clerg}',  the  national  pyntnl  of  Toledo, 
A.I).  Go3,  Can.  3,  bean*  ti'stimony;  to  their 
avarice,  the  provincial  synod  of  Merida 
in  Spain  (Iliinluin,  iii.  997);  to  their  wo- 
hnc.,  the  council  of  Bragn,  a.d.  675,  where 
they  were  forbidden  to  inflict  blows.  In 
the  itamc  year,  a  council  at  ToK*do  com- 
mandcil  the  derjjy  to  read  the  Bible  on 
].>ain  of  excommunication  (Harduin,  t.  iiL 
1017);  and  n^quiriMl  every  new  bishop  to 
make  oath,  tliat  he  had  neither  paid  nor 
promised  to  pay  money  for  his  bishopric 
Even   the  papal  chair  was  not  free  from 


simony.  To  the  piotu  fraudM  most  U 
reckoned  the  multitude  of  ^bles  which  wen 
emulously  fabricattnl.  Quite  a  colkctioB  of 
them  is  exliibiteil  by  Semler,//u<oritf  Fttku 
at  It  da  Capita,  ii.  55,  &c. ;  60,  &c.  &AU- 
Schlegel,  whoso  prtgudicea  against  bishopi 
seem  quite  to  have  destroyed  hii  logi^ 
power,  might  have  argaed  equally  JMtlf 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  pireralcBeB « 
simony,  violence,  and  ignorance  in  the  Aoo»> 
tolic  age.  The  fact,  that  they  ar«  fbcMte 
and  punished  by  councils,  showa,  at  l^ 
that  the  sense  of  the  majoritj  was  agiiBit 
such  things.     £</.] 

'  Sec  Jo.  Launoy,  Asaertio  In^uimtiemt 
in  Char  tarn  Immunitaiu  &  Germam;  Opf^ 
t.  iiL  pt  L  p.  50,  &C.  Bainzc;  MixtiUm,  ii. 
159,  iv.  lOS.  Mniatori,  AmtiamL  JuHc  iL 
944,  949,  &C. 

*  See  Jo.  Laonoy,  Examm  PHrUt^  S. 
Germani)  0pp.  t.  iii  pt.  i  p.  282.  Di». 
Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnm  Britannim^  l  ^ 
44,  49,  &c. 

'  Gervais,  Hiat.  de  fAM  Ayvr.  L  9-lC 
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US  to  fchem  through  the  prayers  of  m  onks.  Rules  for  monastic  life 
drawn  up  hj  Friictti08ii8y  Isidore^  John  Oeruridinenais,  Coluni' 
ts,  and  others,  among  the  Latins  :  ^  for  the  Rule  prescribed  by 
tenedict  was  not  as  yet  become  the  universal  and  the  only  rule. 
5.  Among  the  writers,  few  can  be  named  who  were  respectable 
heir  genius  or  erudition.  The  best  among  the  Greeks  were  the 
fring :  MaaimuSy  a  monk  who  contended  very  fiercely  against 
lionothelites,  and  wrote  some  explanatory  works  on  the  Scrip- 
ts was  by  no  means  destitute  of  native  talent ;  but  he  was  a  man 
violent  spirit,  and  in  that  respect  unhappy.*  Isychius,  bishop 
snisalem,  expounded  some  books  of  Scripture,  and  has  left  us  a 
Homilies,  and  other  minor  works.'  Dorotkeua,  an  abbot  in 
itine,  acquired  fame  by  the  Ascetic  Dissertations,  with  which  he 
d  instruct  monks  how  to  live.^  Antiochus,  a  superstitious 
(  of  St.  Sabas  in  Palestine,  composed  a  Pandect  of  the  Holy 
Ttures,  that  is  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  a  work  of  no 
i  merit.*  Sophronius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  acquired  the  vener- 
.  of  after-ages  by  his  conflicts  with  those  reputed  as  heretics  in 


ms   HoLiteiiiiis,  Codex  Regular,  u, 

ifazimuB  waB  bom  of  noble  parentage 
•tantinople,  about  680.  The  emperor 
liofl  made  him  his  secretary,  and  in- 
l  he  should  write  the  civil  history  of 
mes.  But  th<^  emperor,  &lling  into 
ttvj  of  the  Monothelites,  which  Maxi> 
bfaorred,  either  disagreement  between 
or  the  propensity  of  Maximus  to  a 
sh  life,  led  him  to  retire  from  court, 
ke  residence  in  a  monastery  at  Chry- 
I  near  Constantinople.  Here  Maxi- 
>ecame  the  abbot.  Before  640,  the 
ence  of  Mouothelitic  principles,  or 
Utical  disquietudes  of  the  country,  led 
o  travel.  He  went  to  Egypt,  where 
d  warm  disputes  with  the  principal 
helites.  In  645,  he  went  to  Home 
^yed  the  intimacy  of  pope  Martin  I. 
I,  the  emperor  Constans  II.,  who  was 
oothelite,  caused  him  to  be  arrested 
rought  to  Constantinople  to  be  tried 
ditious  conduct.  He  was  acquitted; 
ftudng  to  promise  silence,  in  the  con- 
■y  then  raging  with  the  Mouothelitcs, 
t  banished  to  Thrace,  and  confined  in 
nt  places  till  662,  when  he  died  in 
gtle  of  Schemra,  on  the  confines  of  the 
His  collected  works,  published  Gr. 
At  by  Fran.  Combefis,  Paris,  1676,  2 
61.,  consist  of  about  fifty  small  works, 
n  to  biblical  questiont*,  polemic  and 
itie  tracts,  morfd  and  monastic  pieces, 
letters.  Besides  these  he  has  loft  us 
lentaries  on  the  Canticles,  on  Dionysius 
tgita,  and  on  some  parts  of  Gregory 
n.  (Published  from  Greek  MSS. 
(Ehler,  Halle,  1867.    Ed.)    He  b  an 


inelegant,  obscure,  metaphysical,  and  mysti- 
cal writer,  yet  learned  and  zealous.     JV.l 

*  See  Rich.  Simon,  Critimie  de  la  Biblio' 
tlUqtie  EcclUiast.  de  M.  du  Pin^  i,  261. 
[Hesychius,  orlsychius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
flourished  about  601.  A  Commentary  on 
Leviticus,  in  seven  books,  is  extant  in  a 
Latin  translation,  about  which  there  has 
been  much  discussion,  whether  it  was  a 
production  of  this  Hesychius,  or  of  some 
other.  See  Labb^,  Diss.  Historica ;  in  Bellar- 
min,  de  !Soriptor.  Eccltsiast.  p.  227,  &c.  ed. 
Venice,  1727.  The  works  of  Hesychius, 
which  are  extant  in  Greek,  are  arguments 
to  the  twelve  minor  prophets  and  Isaiah ;  two 
hundredsentenceson  temperance  and  virtue; 
seven  Homilies ;  a  life  of  St.  Longinus  ;  an 
introduction  to  the  book  of  Psalms ;  and  a 
Comment  on  Ps.  77—107,  and  118.  He 
also  wrote  an  Eccles.  History  \  and  some 
other  Commentaries,  which  are  lost  See 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  671,  &c.  TV. — A  sermon 
on  St.  Simeon  the  Just,  Mai,  Class.  Auct.  x. 
686.     Ed.] 

*  [Dorotheus  probably  lived  about  601. 
He  wrote  twenty-four  ethical  and  ascetic 
dissertations  {ZtZaffKoXion,  sen  Doctrinse,  de 
Vita  recte  et  pie  Instituenda)^  and  several 
£)pistles ;  which  are  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in 
the  Ortkodoxographia,  and  in  FrontoDucseus, 
Auvtarium,  i.     Jr.] 

*  Antiochus  flourished  in  614,  and  was 
alive  in  629.  His  Pand^ctes  divina  Scrip- 
tiircey  or  Compendium  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  comprised 
in  130  Homilies,  are  extant  in  rronto 
Ducteus,  Auctariuvi,  t  i.  He  also  wrote 
de  Jltiosis  Cogitationibus  liber ;  and  de  Vita 
8.  Euphrosyni,    2V.] 
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his  days,  especially  with  the  Monothditea.^  He  was  evidently  the 
cause  of  the  whole  Monothelite  controversy,  Andreas  of  Crete  has 
left  us  several  IlomilieSy  which  are  neither  truly  pious  nor  eloquent; 
and  which  some,  therefore,  suspect  to  have  been  falsely  ascribed  to 
him.^  Gregory  Pisides^  a  Constantinopolitan  deacon,  besides  a  His^ 
toty  of  Heniclkis  and  of  the  Avares,  composed  a  few  poems  and 
other  short  pieces.'  Tlieodore  of  Raithu  is  author  of  a  book  against 
those  sects,  which  were  considered  as  corrupting  Christianity  by  their 
doctrines  concerning  the  person  of  Jeaua  Ckrist^ 


>  See  the  Acta  Sanctor,  Martii,  t.  ii.  ad 
diom  xi.  p.  65.  [SophroDius  was  a  native 
of  Daraa-scUM,  and  fur  some  time  a  teach(T 
of  philosophy  and  eloquence.  He  afterwards 
beeame  a  monk  in  Palestine;  and  in  this 
character  he  sat  in  the  ixmncil  of  Alexandria^ 
held  by  Cyrus  the  patriarch  of  that  see,  in 
633.  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Mono- 
t  helites  and  the  Catholics.  Here  Sophronius 
zealously  op|X)sed  the  seventh  of  the  nine 
proj)osition8  which  C^tus  wished  to  establish. 
From  Alexantbia  he  went  to  Constantinople, 
to  confer  with  iSergius,  the  patriarch  of  tnat 
see,  on  the  subject.  Soon  aft<'r  he  was  made 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  his  long 
Ei>istle,  or  Confutation  of  th<»  Monotheliti>8, 
ad<lress4*d  to  ix>pe  Honorius  and  the  other 
patriarchs.  But  his  coiuitry  was  now  laid 
waste.  The  S;iracens  having  conquertnl  all 
the  north  of  Syria,  laid  siego  to  Jerusalem 
in  637.  The  city  capitulatevl  to  the  Kalif 
Omar,  who  entered  Jerusalem,  treated 
Sophronius  with  much  res[)ect,  promised 
him  and  the  Chri.»<tians  safety  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  ;  ana  having  given 
onlers  fur  erecting  the  mosque  of  Omar  on 
Xhi"  site  of  the  trmple,  retired  to  Arabia. 
Sophronius  died  a  few  months  after,  in  the 
same  year.  His  works  are  the  Epistle  or 
Dissertation  al>ovc  mentioned ;  four  Homi- 
lies ;  an  account  of  the  lalx^urs  and  travels 
of  the  apostle  Paul;  the  life  of  St.  Mary  the 
Egj'ptian  ;  and  a  tract  on  the  Incarnation. 
The  lK»st  account  of  him  and  his  writings  is 
said  to  be  that  of  J.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Bihlioth. 
Or.  viii.  199,  &e.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  L 
619.  Tr. — A  panegyric  on  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  a  tropiirium,  are  printed  by  Mai, 
Ifov.  Citff.  X.  pt.  1,  pp.  XXV.  xxix.     Ed.] 

*  [Andrt^as  a  native  of  Damascus,  became 
a  monk  at  Jerusalem,  a  deacon  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  at  last  archbishop  of  Crete ;  he 
was  contemporary  with  Sophronius  of  Jeru- 
salem, A.D.  635,  and  lived  some  years  after. 
Fr.  Combefis,  published,  as  his  works, 
Paris,  1644,  in  fol.  Or.  and  Lat  seven- 
teen Homilies  ;  nine  Triodia,  Canons,  or 
church  Hymns ;  and  several  shorter  Hymns, 
adapted  to  diffcr«'nt  fe8ti\-ab«.  He  after- 
wards published  three  more  Homilies,  and 
some  poems,  in  his  Aitctuar.  I^ot\  t.  i.  and 
ii.     A    Computus    Paschal  is,    ascribed    to 


Andreas,  was  pnblished  Gr.  and  LiL  \ij 
Dionys.  Petavius,  de  Doctrina  Tetapur.  toa. 
iii.  The  genuineness  of  some  of  these  pieoa 
is  suspected.     TV.] 

■  [Gregory,  or  rather  Geoi^  Pisides,  in 
first  a  deacon  and  chartophylax  of  th<r  gmt 
church  of  Constantinople,  and  then  airh- 
bishop  of  Nicomedia ;  he  flourished  aboit 
640  ;  and  has  left  us  Cosnwpoiea^  an  iambie 
poem,  on  the  Hexaemeron.  now  in  1880 
lines ;  and  another  poem,  in  261  iambie 
lines,  on  the  vanity  of  life  ;  both  pnblished 
by  Morel  Paris,  ldS5.  4to.  Thrt«  other  of 
his  poems  (Eulogy  of  Hera^ius;  en  his 
Persian  wars:  and  the  assault  of  the  ATsrei 
on  Constantinople),  were  promised  to  th^ 
public  by  Claud.  Maltret,  but  were  not  pub- 
lished. Sehroeckh,  Kirchcngcach.  xix.  1U6^ 
&c.     Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  683.     TV.] 

*  [Theodoms,  a  presbyter  in  the  Lam* 
Khaitu  in  Palestine,  flourished  in  646.  and 
wrote  a  short  treiitise  on  the  incsmatioii  of 
Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  heresies  of 
Manes,  Apollinaris,  Theodoras  Mopsnctt, 
Nestorius,  Eutyches,  Julian  Halicar.,  St^w- 
rus.  and  others.  It  is  extant,  Gr.  and  L«t 
in  Fronto  Ducseus,  Aitcturium,  t.  i  and  ii 
Latin,  in  the  Bibiioth.  Max.  Patr.  t.  nii. 
TV.f 

[The  following  Greek  writers  d  tlrii 
century  are  passed  over  by  Hodieia, 
namely : 

John  Malala,  a  natire  of  Antiodh,  v]» 
pn)bably  flourished  about  601.  He  vroli 
Historia  Chronica,  from  the  creation  to  tlM 
death  of  Justinian  L,  565,  which  wasnib- 
lisheil,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Humpfar.  Hod^ 
Oxon.  1691,  Sra  See  Care,  H%ti.  Utter,  l 
668,  &c 

About  the  same  time  lived  Eusebiiis,  bif  hop 
of  Thessalonica,  Conon,  an  opposer  of  Join 
Philoponus,  and  Themistiiis  snmamcd  (V 
lonymus,  all  polemic  writers.  But  0Bl|f 
fragments  of  their  essays  and  epistles  biTi 
reached  us  in  Fhotius  and  tne  Acts  d 
Councils. 

Sergius,  patriarch  of  C<»istfuitin<^,  aA 
608—639,  a  favourer  of  the  Monothelite 
doctrine,  and  instigator  of  the  fiunoss  Be* 
thesis  of  Heraclins.  He  has  left  ns  three 
Epistles,  extant  in  the  OomcUia,  t.  ri. 

Cyrus,  bishop  of  Phana,  A.D.  620,  and 
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ie  most  distinguished  among  the  Latin  writers  were  the  fol- 
Udefonsus  of  Toledo,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  gratuitously 
ertain  treatises  concerning  the  holy  virgin  Mary.^  Two 
Epistles,  by  Desideriua  of  Cahors,  were  edited  by  Hen. 
}  Eligius  of  Limoges  has  left  us  some  Homilies  and 
ductions.'    The  two  books  of  Ecclesiastical  Formulas  by 


Alexandria  630—640.  He  held 
Uexandria  in  633,  in  which  he 
Libelltu  satisfttctionis,  in  nine 
ligncd  to  unite  the  Theodosians 
B  to  the  catholics.  But  his 
[Iter,  or  position,  containing  the 
the  Monothelit€»,  was  opposed, 
fierce  contests.  He  also  wrote 
es  to  his  friend  Sergius  of  Con- 
All  these  are  extant  in  the 
ri. 

ictus  Simocatta,  an  Egyptian,  a 
.  a  prefect,  who  flourished  A.D. 
Ie  WTOteUistorup  JRerum  a  Mau- 
urn,  Ubri  viii.  from  682—602, 
nd  Lat.  Ingolst.  1603,  4to,  and 
foL  also  eighty-five  short  Epistles 
ias  Gracanicas,  AureL  Allobrog. 
ind  Problemata  Phytica^  Qtr.  and 
1698,  8vo. 

an  abbot  in  Galatia,  a.d.  614, 
•e  of  his  predecessor  Theodoras, 
d  other  collectors  of  pious  lives, 
atriarch  of  Alexandria,  a.b.  620 
wrote  the  life  of  John  Chrysos- 
ia  published  with  Chrysostom*s 

),  that  valuable  but  anonymous 
1  the  Chronicon  Ale^andrinum^ 
:,  and  Chronicon  Paschale,  was 
perhaps  by  George  Pisides,  or 
•atr.  of  Alexandria.  It  extends 
eation  to  a.d.  628.  The  best 
lat  of  du  Fresne,  Paris,  1689, 

(chus,  Eviratus,  or  Euerates,  a 
estine,  who  flourished  a.  d.  630, 
ag  expensively,  wrote  his  monkish 
[tied  Pratum  Spirituale,  Hor- 
Linuyfmriion,  and  Viridarium ; 
r.  Duc»us,  Auctar.  t.  ii.  and  in 
nuvi.  Eccl.  Gr.  t.  ii. 
I,  abbot  in  Libya,  about  640, 
d  tracts;  namely,  dc  Sinara 
^itiB  continentia  et  mentis  Re- 
mtiarum  Hecatontadas  IV,  ex- 
.  in  the  BiUioth.  max.  Pair,  t 
ind  Lat.  in  Fr.  Ducaeus,  Auctar, 

,  bishop  of  Pharan  in  Arabia, 
a  Eutychian  and  Monotbelite 
writer,  from  whose  tracts  large 
IP  in  the  Acts  of  the  Latenin 
incils ;  Condi,  t.  vi. 
(bishop  of  Dara  in  Syria,  who 
loed  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 


and  seventh  centuries,  and  perhaps  lived 
about  660,  wrote  Commentaries,  in  Syriac,  on 
the  works  of  Dionysius  Areopagita,  and  on 
the  Apocalypse ;  extracts  from  which  have 
been  published  by  Abr.  Echcllens.,  Jno. 
Morin,  and  F.  Nairon. 

Basil,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  say  some, 
of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  say  others ;  and 
who  flourished  perhaps  a.b.  676 ;  wrote 
Scholia  on  fifteen  Orations  of  Gregory  Na- 
sianzen. 

Macarius,  a  Monothelite,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  about  a.b.  680,  whose  Confession 
of  faith,  and  extracts  from  other  works,  are 
extant.  Concilia,  t.  vi. 

John,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  a.d. 
680,  has  left  us  one  oration,  part  of  another, 
a  fragment  of  a  Hymn,  and  parts  of  a  dia- 
logue  between  a  pagan  and  a  Christian.    TV.] 

>  See  the  Acta  Sanctor,  Januarii,  ii.  636. 
[Ildefonsus  was  nobly  born  at  Toledo,  edu- 
cated at  Seville,  and  after  being  a  monk  and 
abbot  of  the  Agalian  monast<^ry  near  Toledo, 
became  archbishop  of  Toledo,  667 — 667. 
His  ten  spurious  homilies  and  discourses, 
and  one  spurious  tract  concerning  the  virgin 
Mary,  with  one  genuine  tract  on  the  same 
subject,  were  published  by  Feuardentius, 
Paris,  1676  ;  and  afterwards  in  the  Biblioth. 
max.  Pair,  t^  xii.  We  have  from  his  pen  a 
tract  on  the  ecclesiast.  writers,  in  continua- 
tion  of  Jerome,  Gennadius,  &c.  two  Epistles, 
and  a  tract  de  Cognitione  Baptismi.  Several 
other  tracts  and  letters,  and  a  continuation 
of  Isidore's  Gothic  Hintory,  are  lost     TV.] 

*  [Desiderius  was  treasurer  to  Clothair  II. 
A.D.  614,  and  bishop  of  Cahors  in  France, 
629—662.  His  first  Book  of  Epistles  con- 
tains those  which  Desiderius  wrote  to  his 
friends,  the  second  contains  those  addressed 
to  him.  They  are  extant  in  Canisius,  Lec- 
tion. AnticnuB,  t.  v.  and  in  Biblioth,  max. 
Patr,  t  viii.     TV.] 

'  [Eligius  was  bom  near  Limoges,  became 
a  goldsmith  there,  and  was  esteemed  the  best 
workman  in  all  France.  In  636,  king  Da- 
gobert  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Britanny. 
While  a  layman,  ho  erected  several  monas- 
teries and  churches.  He  was  bishop  of 
Noyon,  a.d.  640 — 669;  and  continued  to 
found  monasteries  and  churches,  and  besides 
laboured  to  spread  Christianity  among  the 
Flemings,  theFrieslanders,  andtheSwabians. 
He  has  left  us  a  tract  de  Rcctitttdine  Catho^ 
lica  Con WTM^iowM  (which  has  been  ascribed 
to  Augustine),  and  an  Epistle  to  Desiderius 
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MarculphuSynG^Mic  monk, help  us  much  to  discover  thewretche* 
of  religion  and  learning  in  this  age.^  The  Englishman  Aldhdm 
posed  various  poems,  with  no  great  success,  on  subjects  relatii 
Christian  life.*  Julianua  Pomenue  confuted  the  Jews,  and  h 
us  some  other  specimens  of  his  genius,  which  are  neither  to  be ! 
praised  nor  utterly  contemned.'  To  these  may  be  added  Creaco 
whose  Abridgment  of  the  Caiians  is  well  known,  Fredegarius,^ 
few  others.' 


of  Cahon.  Of  the  sixteen  Ilomilies  ascribed 
to  him,  and  extant  in  the  Bihlioth.  max.  Pair, 
t.  xii.  the  greatewt  part,  if  not  the  whole,  are 
supposed  to  be  spurious.  They  are  compi- 
lations from  the  fathers,  and  Nevcral  of  them 
bear  marks  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

*  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  Franc*',  iii.  566.  [About 
660,  Marculphus,  then  seventy  years  old,  at 
the  request  of  the  bishop  of  Paris,  compiled 
this  book  of  formulas  of  difTerent  instruments 
and  writings  used  in  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  elsewhere,  in  the  transaction  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  and  in  the  management  of 
church  property.  It  was  published,  Paris, 
1666,  4to.  and  1667,  by  Baluze,  in  Capiitdl, 
Hrfjum  Francor.  ii.  369.     7V.] 

'  ["This  prelate  certainly  deserved  a  more 
honourable  mention  than  is  here  made  of 
him  by  Mosheim.  His  poetical  talents  were 
by  no  means  the  most  distinguishing  pirt 
of  his  charact^-r.  He  was  profoundly  versed 
in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon  languages. 
He  appeared  also  with  dignity  in  the  Paschal 
controversy,  that  so  long  divided  the  Saxon 
and  British  churches.  See  Collier's  Eccle- 
tiastical  Hist.  i.  121."  Mad. — Aldhelm  was 
a  relation  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons. 
When  young  he  travelled  over  Gaul  and 
Italy ;  and  pursued  study  with  such  ardour 
that  he  became  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  age.  Returning  to  England,  he  lived 
first  as  a  monk,  and  then  for  34  years  as 
the  al)bot  of  Malmosbury  ;  and  was  bishop 
of  Sherborne  a.d.  706—709.  Bede  (v.  19) 
says,  he  was  und^cunqiie  docilsshnua.  While 
abbots  he  wrote,  by  request  of  an  English 
synod,  a  book  in  confutation  of  the  senti- 
ments and  practice  of  the  ancient  Britons 
and  Scots  in  regard  to  Easter  [addressed  to 
Geruntius,  king  of  Cornwall,  printed  among 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Boniface.  £!r/.]  He  also 
wrote  a  tract  in  praise  of  virginity,  both  in 
prose  and  in  verse ;  likewise  a  book  on  the 
eight  principal  virtues ;  and  a  thousand 
verses  of  Enigmas.  These  and  some  other 
poems  were  published  at  Mcntz,  1601,  8vo. 
and  in  the  Biblioth,  max.  Pair.  t.  xiii.  2>. 
— His  works  are  edited  by  Dr.  Giles,  Oxf. 
1844.     Fjd.] 

*  [Julianus  Pomerius  Wiis  bishop  of 
Toledo,  A.D.  680—690.  He  wrote  com- 
moDtarics  on  Joshua ;  a  dumonslration  that 


Christ  has  come,  against  tbe  Jews, 
b<x>ks ;  on  death,  the  plaot^  of  dispart* 
the  resurrection  and  final  judgmei 
lKX)kH;  on  the  discrepancies  in  the  Sa 
two  books ;  a  history  of  king  Wambi 
dition  against  PauL,  the  rrlH^l  duke 
bonne;  and  an  Appendix  to  Ildefix 
St'rivfor.  3v/csi'as(.  Fia  works  an 
BifHioth.  max.  Pair.  t.  xii.      TV.] 

*  [Cresconius  was  an  African  biab 
flourished  a.d.  690.  His  Brtviam 
n'tnum  is  a  metho<lical  Index  to  the 
of  councils  and  decrees  of  the  Bonu 
tiffs,  digested  under  300  heads.  Hi 
wards  wrote  Concordia  sru  Liber  Ck 
which  is  the  same  thing,  except  tl 
canons  and  decrees  are  here  recit^st! 
both  works  are  in  Voellus  and  J 
Bihlioth.  Juris  Canon.     TV.] 

*  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  iii.  606. 
degarius  Scholasticus  was  a  Gallic 
who  flourished  a.b.  640.  He  com] 
Chronicle,  from  the  creation  to  aj>. 
five  books.  The  first  three  l>ooks, 
rea«*h  to  661,  are  a  compilation  from 
Africanus,  Eusebius,  as  translated 
rome,  and  others:  the  fourth  bool 
prising  661 — 664,  is  an  abridgm 
Gregorj*  Turonensis'  Histort/  of  the  f 
the  fifth  book,  from  684  to  641,  vi 
posed  by  Fredegarius :  the  Chronic 
afterwards  continued  by  other  hands 
The  fifth  book  is  published  among  the 
tores  Rerum  Francicar.  The  other  be 
partly  in  Canisius,  Levtiones  Antiq.  t 
partly  in  Gngory  Turon.  Histor,  JF 
TV.] 

*  [The  following  catalogue  embn 
Latin  writers  omitted  by  Mosheim. 

Paterius,  pupil  of  Gregory  the  Qttf 
bishop  of  Brescia,  about  601.  Ha 
Collection  of  Scripture  testimonies,  i 
books;  two  from  the  Old  Tcvt  t 
from  the  New;  published  with  then 
Gregoiy  the  Great 

Faustus,  a  monk  brought  np  by  Si 
diet,  and  sent  into  Gaid  with  St  ] 
He  wrote,  a.d.  606,  the  life  of  St  Man 
the  life  of  St  Severinus.  Both  are 
in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Ben 

Marcus,  a  disciple  and  companioi 
Benedict,  and  versifier  of  the  life  of  C 
by  Gregory  the  Great ;  fl.  A.D.  606. 
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ee  lY.,  pope  a.d.  615,  has  left  us 
«  to  king  Ethelbert  of  Kent ;  and 
!  Decree :  in  the  ConcU,  t,  t.  [  Jaffi^, 

] 

ams,  a  Spanish  Gh>th,  and  count, 
Six  of  his  Epistles,  still  pre- 
&Te  been  often  oonsnlted,  but  neyer 
L 

I,  a  Gothic  king  in  Spain,  a.d. 
I.  Several  of  his  Epistles  are  pre- 
ind  likewise  his  Ufe  and  martyrdom 
liderius. 

»  v.,  pope  A.D.  620 — 626.  His 
x>  Justus,   bishop  of   Bochester; 

0  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland ; 
d  to  Edilburga,  Edwin's  queen,  are 

1  Baronius,  AnntUes,  ad  ann.  618 
also  in  the  Condi,  t,  y.     [ Ja£f(^ 

] 

\B,  a  British  monk,  and  abbot  of 
ibout  620  [rather  809  or  later.  Ed.^ 
confounded  with  the  Irish  Gildas. 
\  de  Gestia  Britonum  Liber,  atve 
MM»  or  a  History  of  the  Britons ; 
rf  which  is  still  preserved  at  West- 
ad  at  Cambridge.  See  Cave,  Hist. 
O,  [Edited  l^'  Gale,  1691 ;  by 
H9;  by  Stevenson,  1838;  by  Pe- 
\.    Ed.] 

.HB,  pope  A.D.  626 — 638.  He  was 
lelite.  Eight  of  his  Epistles,  which 
e  the  fact,  are  extant,  in  the  Condi. 
Joh.  Forbes,  Instruct.  Hist.  Theolog. 
I  Sohroeckh,  Kirchnqesch.  xx.  401, 
446,  &c.  [Jaff^,  156.  Ed.] 
>,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  a.d.  627 — 
J  wrote  the  life  of  St  .^milian,  a 
lich  is  in  Mabillon,  Actii  Sanctor. 
ed.  U  i.  also  two  Epistles  to  Isidore 
if  and  a  sliort  Eulogy  of  Isidore, 
re    published   with   the  w^orks   of 

an  Irish  monk,  and  abbot  of  Lux- 
rished  about  a.d.  630.  He  wrote 
f  of  St  Columbanus,  of  Eustatius 
Ltuxeuil,  of  Attala  abbot  of  Bobbio, 
ph  abbot  of  Bobbio,  of  St.  John  the 
ud  abbot  of  Roomay,  and  of  St 
Burgundofara  first  abbess  of  Far- 
Most  of  these  lives  are  in  Ma- 
rte  S.8.  t  iL 

ianus  or  Comminus,  sumamed  Fota 
i.e.  tall,  son  of  Fiaena  the  king  of 
monia  in  Ireland ;  bom  592,  died 
)  was  a  monk,  abbot,  and,  sorn^ 
op  in  Ireland ;  and  wrote  an  Epistle 
los,  abbot  of  Hy,  on  the  paschal 
sy  (in  Usslier's  Sylloge  Epistolar. 
ir.  p.  24),  and  a  book  dr  Pceniten- 
iensurOj  which  is  in  the  Biblioth. 
^  t  xii. 

v.,  pope  A.D.  640—642.     He  wrote 

le  to  the  Irish  bishops,  concerning 

iial    controversy;    another  to  the 

Constantine  LEI.  in    apology  for 


pope  Honorius ;  and  a  third  to  Isaac  bishop 
of  Syracuse.  These  are  extant  in  tlie  Con>- 
alio,  t  V.    [JaflRS,  169.    Ed.] 

Audoenus,  or  Dado,  archbishop  of  Kouen, 
▲.D.  640^683.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  90, 
and  wrote  the  life  of  St  Eligius  of  Noyon, 
in  three  books;  published,  imperfect^  by 
Surius;  and  perfect,  by  L.  D'Acheiy,  8pi' 
dleg.  t  V.  also  an  Epistle. 

Theodorus  L,  pop  a.d.  642 — 649.  He 
has  left  us  two  Epistles ;  in  the  Condlta, 
t.  V.  and  Biblioth,  max.  Patr.  t.  xiL  [ Jaffi&, 
160.    Ed.] 

Eugenius,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  a.  d.  646 
— 657.  He  composed  some  tracts  in  verse 
and  prose,  which  are  extant  in  the  Biblioth. 
max.  Patr.  t  xii. 

T^jo  or  Tago,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  flou- 
rished A.  D.  646.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  works  of  Gregory  the  Ghreat ;  went  to 
Rome  to  obtain  copies  of  them ;  and  com- 
piled five  books  of  Sentences  from  them. 

Martin  L,  pope  a.  d.  649 — 655.  For  his 
opposition  to  a  decree  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stans,  called  his  Typus,  Martin  was  seized 
by  an  armed  force  in  653,  carried  prisoner 
to  Constantinople,  kept  in  jail  for  a  long 
time,  tried,  and  banished.  He  ended  his 
days  at  Cherson,  an  exile.  Seventeen  of  his 
Epistles  are  extant ;  eleven  of  them,  Gr.  and 
Lat  are  in  the  ConcU.  t  vi  [Jaff^,  161. 
Ed.] 

Anastasius,  deacon  and  apocrisiarius  of 
the  Roman  church.  He  adhered  to  St 
Maximus,  and  shared  in  his  fortunes.  The 
year  before  his  death,  665,  he  wrote  a  long 
letter,  giving  account  of  the  sufferings  and 
exile  of  himself,  Maximus,  and  Anastasius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  defending 
their  tenets  in  opposition  to  the  Monothe- 
lites.  It  is  in  the  Biblioth.  inax.  Patr.  t  xii. 
and  also  prefixed  to  the  works  of  St  Max- 
imus. 

Fructuosus,  of  Royal  Gothic  blood,  bishop 
of  Braga,  A.  d.  656 — 675.  He  was  founder 
of  many  monasteries,  and  particularly  that 
of  Alcala ;  and  drew  up  two  Rides  for  monks, 
one  in  twenty-three  chapters,  the  other  in 
twenty.  Both  are  published  by  Lu,  Hol- 
stenius,  Codex  Regular,  pt.  ii. 

Vitalianus,  pope  a.d.  657—672.  In  668, 
he  and  Maurus,  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
excommunicated  each  other.  Six  of  his 
Epistles  are  in  the  Condlia,  t  vi.  [Jaff(&, 
165.    Ed.] 

Syricius,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  about  667. 
He  wrote  two  Epistles,  which  are  extant  in 
Lu.  D'Acheiy,  Spidl-eg.  t.  i.  or,  new  ed.  t.  iiL 

Cummeneus,  sumamed  Albus ;  an  Irish 
monk,  and  abbot  of  Hy,  a.d.  667 — 669. 
He  wrote  the  life  of  St  Columba,  the  first 
abbot  of  Hy,  which  mav  be  seen  in  Ma- 
billon, Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  t  i. 

Jonas,  a  disciple  of  St.  Columbanus,  and 
an  abbot  somewhere.    He  wrote,  about  a.i>. 
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664,  the  life  and  miracles  of  St  John,  a 
Burgundian  abbot,  in  two  books,  The  latter 
book  is  in  Mabillon,  Acta^  ^c.  t  i.    [£<f.] 

Theodore,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
whom  the  pope  made  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, A.  D.  668.  He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  very  efficient  in  action.  Introducing 
a  fine  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  works  into 
England,  he  gave  an  impulse  to  learning 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy.  His  only 
work,  except  an  epistle,  is  his  PatnitentiaUf 
or  directory  for  dealing  with  offenders  in 
tho  church. 

Agatho,  pope  A.D.  680,  681,  has  left  us 
three  Epistles,  wluch  are  in  the  Concilia,  t 
vi.    [Jaff^,  166.    Ed.] 

Adamnanus  or  Adamannus.  a  Scotch-Irish 
monk,  and  abbot  of  Hy,  a.  d.  679 — 704.  He 
was  very  active  in  bringing  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  to  adopt  the  Roman  practice  respect^ 
ing  Easter.  His  life  of  St.  Columba,  in 
three  books,  is  given  by  Canisius  and  Surius ; 
and  his  topographical  description  of  Jeru- 
salem and  other  sacrcii  places,  as  he  learned 
them  from  Arculphus,  a  Gallic  bishop  and 
traveller,  in  three  books,  was  published  by 
Mabillon,  Acta  8.S.  secul.  iii.  pt,  ii.  or  t 
iv.  p.  456 — 472  [and  with  veir  learned 
notes  by  Dr.  RtH?ve8,  1857.     Ed.] 

Ceolfrid,  abbot  of  Wearmouth,  about  a.d. 


680,  and  preceptor  to  Bede.  He  Tuited 
Rome ;  obtained  of  pope  Sergins  privileges 
for  his  monastery,  and  brought  home  books 
for  the  use  of  his  monks.  A  long  Epistle 
of  his  to  Naiton,  king  of  the  Picts,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Roman  method  of  keeping 
Easter,  is  extant  in  Bede,  t.  22,  and  in  the 
Concilia,  t.  vL 

Aponius,  very  little  known,  but  supposed 
to  have  lived  about  680,  wrote  a  Commen- 
taiy  on  the  Cantides,  in  six  books,  which  is 
extant  in  the  BiNiotk.  max.  Pair,  t,  xiv. 

Valerius,  a  Spanish  monk  and  abbot  in 
Gallicia,  about  680.  His  life  of  Sl  Frae- 
tuosus  is  extant  in  Mabillon,  Acta  S.S.  til 
Some  other  lives  and  treatises  exist  in  MdL 

Leo  II.,  pope  A.D.  682—^84.  Five  Epis- 
tles ascribed  to  him  are  extant  in  the  dnh 
cilia,  t  vi.  But  Baronius  and  others  think 
them  spurious,  because  thej  represent  wxe 
Honorius  to  have  been  a  Monothelite.  [Jain!^ 

168.  Ed.] 

Bi«nedict  IL,  pope  A.D.  684 — 686.    fl« 
has  two  Epistles  in  the  ConcUia,  t  vi  [iiSk, 

169.  £tf.] 

Bobolenus,  a  monk  and  preshyt^,  v&o 
probably  lived  about  690.  He  wpot#  tha 
life  of  St,  Germanus.  first  abbot  of  Grsndnl, 
in  the  bishopric  of  B41e,  who  was  slain  aboirt 
666 ;  extant  in  Mabillon,  Acta  &&  t  a  Tr.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY   OF   RELIGION   AND   THEOLOGY. 


§  1.  Miserable  state  of  relija^ion  —  §  2.  ExtK>.sitors  of  the  Scriptures — }  3.  Dognurtic 
theology  —  §  4.  Practical  theology  —  §  6.  Kenewal  of  penitential  discipline  —  §  6.  SUto 
of  polemic  theology. 

§  1.  During  this  century,  true  religion  lay  buried  under  a  eenselea 
mass  of  superstitions ;  and  was  unable  to  raise  her  head.  The  earlier 
Christians  had  worshipped  only  God,  and  his  Son ;  but  those  calld 
Christians  in  this  age,  worshipped  the  wood  of  a  cross,  the  images  of 
holy  men,  and  bones  of  dubious  origin.*  The  early  Christians  placed 
heaven  and  hell  before  the  view  of  men ;  these  latter  depicted  a 


'  I  will  here  quote  a  passage,  well  calcu- 
lated to  illustrate  the  piety  of  this  age, 
taken  firom  the  life  of  St.  Eligius,  bishop  of 
Noyon,  in  Lu.  D'Achcry's  Spicihgium  Veter, 
Scriptor.  ii.  92  :  "  The  Lord  conferred  upon 
this  most  holy  man,  among  other  miraculous 
gifts,  that,  wliilo  searching  and  praying  aft<T 
them,  with  the  most  ardent  faith,  the  bodies 
of  the  holy  martyrs,  which  had  lain  con- 


cealed for  so  many  ages,  were  discoTwei" 
This  most  successfm  hunter  of  the  bodies  of 
saints,  therefore,  discovered  the  bodies  of 
Quintin,  Piato,  Crispin,  Criopinian,  LnciiOi 
and  many  others,  as  his  biographer  minntdT 
narrates.  Such  ability  to  find  tlie  ooncellM 
bones  of  saints  and  maitjprs  vas  daimed  bj 
moHt  of  the  bishops,  who  wished  to  be  e»- 
teemed  by  the  people,  and  to  amass  riebea 
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in  fire  prepared  to  burn  off  the  imperfections  of  the  soul.  The 
er  taught  that  Christ  had  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  by 
eath  and  his  blood  ;  the  latter  seemed  to  inculcate,  that  the  gates 
aven  would  be  closed  against  none,  who  should  enrich  the  clergy 
16  church  with  their  donations.'  The  former  were  studious  to 
tfdn  a  holy  simplicity,  and  to  follow  a  pure  and  chaste  piety ;  the 
•  placed  the  substance  of  religion  in  external  rites  and  bodily 
ises.  Did  any  one  hesitate  to  believe  ?  Two  irrefragable  argu- 
8  were  at  hand ;  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  miracles ;  for 
working  of  which  in  these  times  of  ignorance,  but  a  moderate 
of  dexterity  was  requisite. 

L  A  few,  both  among  Greeks  and  Latins,  applied  themselves  to  the 
[iretation  of  Scripture.  There  remain  some  commentaries  of 
ins  of  Jerusalem,  on  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  on 
pistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Maximus  composed  sixty-five  Questions 
le  Holy  Scriptures,  and  some  other  works  of  Uke  character. 
mus  Poraerius  showed  his  wish,  and  his  inability  to  reconcile 
ges  of  Scripture  between  which  there  is  apparent  contradiction, 
\bo  to  explain  the  prophecy  of  Nahum.  To  these  the  worst  of 
m  interpreters  are  undoubtedly  superior.  The  Greeks,  especially 
who  would  be  thought  adepts  in  mystic  theology,  ran  after  fan- 
allegories;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Questions  of  Maodmus 
i  mentioned.  The  Latins  had  too  little  self-confidence  even  to 
ire  on  such  a  course,  and  therefore  only  culled  flowers  from  the 
i  of  G^*e{fory  and  Augustine ;  as  is  manifest,  among  other  works, 
the  Explanations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  collected  by 
*ius  from  the  works  of  Oregoi^y  the  Great.*  Thomas  of  Heraclea 
to  the  Syrians  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament.' 


.  Eligiufl,  a  great  man  of  this  age, 
in  D'Acherj-'s  Spiciletfium^  t.  ii.  p. 
He  is  a  good  Christian,  who  comes 
o  church,  and  brings  his  offering  to 
.  on  the  altar  of  God ;  who  does  not 
f  his  produce,  till  ho  has  first  offered 
yt  it  to  Ood;  who,  as  oftc^n  as  the 
>l<>mnitics  return,  keeps  himself,  for 
lays  before,  pure  even  from  his  own 
>  that  he  may  come  to  the  altar  of 
ith  a  safe  conscience ;  and  who  finally 
nmitted  to  memory  the  Creed,  or  the 

Prayer. — Redeem  your  souls  from 
ment,  while  ye  have  the  remedies  in 
tower— present  oblations  and  tithes 

churches,  bring  candles  to  the 
Aces,  according  to  your  wealth — and 
illen  to  the  church,  and  beg  humbly 
t  patronage  of  the  saints.  Which, 
■hall   have    observed,   yo  will  say, 

with  confidence  before  the  tri- 
of  the  eternal  Judge,  in  the  day  of 
•nt,   Giw,  Lord,  for  u*e  have  given'* 

scraps  arc  extracted  from  an  ad- 
B  sermon  on  Christian  practice,  in 
8t  Eligius  almost  exhausts  the  onu- 


meration  of  duties.  It  may  be  seen  at  length 
in  Dr.  Maitland's  Dark  Ages,  p.  109— .113. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Mosheim 
intended  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  of 
Eligius;  but  Maclaine  and  Dr.  Kobertson 
mistook  the  words  for  a  connected  summaiy 
of  Christian  practice,  and  argued  against  its 
deficiency  in  that  aspect,  being  ignorant  that 
the  vexy  duties  which  they  desiderated  in  it 
are  equally  strongly  urged  by  Eligius  in  the 
same  discourse.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
bitter  writing  put  out  by  Dr.  Lingard,  Mr. 
Soamcs,  and  others  about  it;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  capital  in&tance  of  the  self-induced 
punishment  of  those  who  only  form  the 
acquaintance  of  the  writings  of  holy  men  for 
the  purpose  of  decrying  them.    EdJ] 

'  This  useless  performance  has  been 
usually  printed  with  the  works  of  Gregory 
the  Great ;  and  therefore  the  Benedictine 
monks  inserted  it  in  their  recent  and  splen- 
did edition  of  Gregory's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pt. 
ii.  but  with  no  advantage  to  the  public. 

*  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient 
Vatican,  ii.  93,  94. 
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§  3.  As  among  the  Latins,  philosophy  was   nearly  extinct,  and 
among   the  Greeks,  only  certain   points  of  theology  were  brought 
under  discussion ;  no  one  thought  of  reducing  the  doctrines  of  religion 
to  a  regular  system,  and  of  stating  them  philosophically.      Yet  one 
Antiochu^,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  composed  a  short  summary  of  reli- 
gious doctrines,  which  he  calls  The  Pandect  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
His  claims  to  rank  and  influence  as  an  author,  may  be  estimated  fn>m 
a  lugubrious  poem,  subjoined  to  this  work,  in  which  he  dolefully 
deplores  the  loss  of  the  wood  of  the  cross,  which  the  Persians  were 
said  to  have  carried  away.     A  more  neat  and  judicious  Latin  summary 
of  the  theology  of  this  age  has  not  come  down  to  us,  than  that  in 
lldefonsua'  book  de  Cognitione  Baptiami.,  lately  brought  to  light  bj 
Btduze ;  —  a  work  indeed  which  we  do  not  need,  but  one  that  contains 
some  valuable  testimonies  for  truths  which  were  afterwards  discarded.' 
Tajoy  or  Tago,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  compiled  ^/ive  Books  of  Sentences, 
which  are  a  dry  and  insipid  body  of  theoretical  and  practical  divinity, 
taken  from  Gregoiy  the  Great,  though  Augustine  is  sometimes  taxed 
for  contributions :  yet  that  age  esteemed  it  an  admirable  performance^ 
and  deserving  immortality.*     On  certain  parts  of  Christianity,  a  few 
individuals  employed  their  pens ;  as  Maximus^  who  wrote  on  theology 
and  on  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  in  tlieflesJiy  and  likewise  on  tite 
two  luitnrea  in  Christ ;  and  Theodore  of  Raithu,  who  wrote  on  the 
incaimation  of  Christ,     But  those  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
that  age,  will  easily  conjecture  what  sort  of  doctors  these  were. 

§  4.  The  lamentable  state  of  practical  theology  is  manifest  from 
every  writer  on  the  subject  in  this  age.     The  best  of  them  were  Doiv- 
theus,  in  his  Ascetic  Dissertations ;  Maxinius  and  AldJt^lmy  in  some 
tracts ;   Hesychius  and   TltalassiuSy  in  their  Sentences ;  and  a  few 
others.     But  in  these,  how  many  and  how  great  are  the  imperfections! 
how  numerous  the  marks  of  superstition !  what  constant  indications  of 
a  mind  vacillating  and  unable  to  grasp  the  subject  I     The  laity,  as 
they  were  called,  had  no  cause  to  tax  their  teachers  with  excessive 
severity.     For  it  was  customary  to  confine  the  obligations  of  men  to 
a  very  few  virtues ;  as  is  manifest  from  AldhelnVs  tract  an  the  elgU 
principal  vices.     And  those  who  neglected  these  duties,  were  to  incur 
no  very  formidable  punishment  for  their  oflFences.     A  life  of  solitude, 
as  practised  by  the  monks,  though  adorned  by  no  marks  of  true  piety, 
was  esteemed  sufficient  of  itself  to  atone  for  all  kinds  of  guilt ;  and  it 
was  therefore  called,  by  the  Latins,  a  second  Baptism,^     This  one 


*  iSoe  Baluzo,  Mif^cellanca,  vi.  1,  &c.  From 
tliis  l>ook  it  clearly  appears,  among  other 
things,  that  the  doctrine  of  transuhstantia- 
tion^  as  it  is  caUed,  was  unknown  to  the 
Latins  in  the  seventh  century  (ch.  137,  p. 
99),  that  the  sacred  volume  was  read  l^y  all 
Christians  (ch.  80,  p.  69).  and  other  facta 
of  the  like  nature.  Jldefonsus  can'fully 
excludes  philosophy  and  reason  as  autho- 
rities in  religion ;  and  teaches  that  there 
are  two  sources  of  theology,  namely,  the 


holy  Scriptures*  and  the  writings  of  tbf 
ancient  doctorB,  or  as  he  exnrewes  himsf^ 
(p.  14,  22)  "  divinm  institution  is  aactcriU- 
tern,  et  sacne  patemitatis  antiqnitatem." 

*  See  Jo.  Mabillon,  AndUeta  VeUris  -£«» 
ii.  68.  &c. 

*  [See  Harduin*fi  Concilia^  iiL  1771,  whcm 
in  the  Capitida  of  Theodore  of  CanterboiT. 
we  read :  At  the  ordination  of  mumka,  th« 
abbot  ought  to  say  man,  and  utter  thive 
prayers  oyer  his  head ;  and  the  monk  aluraU 
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hot  is  sufficient  to  show,  how  little  the  precepts  of  Cki^t  were  under- 
stood in  this  age.  Among  the  swarms  of  Greek  and  oriental  monks, 
wery  many  laboured  to  attain  perfection,  by  means  of  contemplation ; 
and  these  endeavoured  to  transfuse  into  their  very  natures  the  spirit 
of  Diony»iu8^  that  father  of  the  mystics. 

§  5.  Theodore  the  Cilician,  a  Grecian  monk,  restored  among  the 
Li^ns  the  discipline  oijpenance^  as  it  is  called,  which  had  fallen  into 
neglect,  and  enforced  it  by  strict  rules  borrowed  from  the  Grecian 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence.  'This  man,  being  unexpectedly  raised  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury  in  England,  a.d.  668,  among  many  other  laud- 
able deeds,  reduced  to  a  regular  system,  that  part  of  ecclesiastical 
law  which  is  called  penitentUii-y  discipline.  For,  by  publishing  his 
Penitential,  a  work  of  which  kind  the  Latin  world  had  never  before 
seen,  he  taught  priests  to  discriminate  between  the  heavier  and  the 
lighter  sins,  the  secret  and  the  open,  and  likewise  to  measure  and 
estimate  them  according  to  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  charac- 
ter, disposition,  and  grief  of  sinners,  and  other  things.  He  pointed 
yut  besides  the  punishment  due  to  the  several  kinds  of  faults  and 
sins ;  prescribed  forms  of  consoling,  admonishing,  and  absolving,  and, 
la  short,  determined  everything  required  from  those  who  hear  con- 
fessions.* This  new  discipline  of  penance,  though  it  was  of  Grecian 
origin,  gave  extreme  pleasure  to  the  Latins ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  it 
ipread  from  Britain  over  the  whole  Latin  world,  being  strengthened 
by  Penitentials  drawn  up  after  the  pattern  of  the  original  one  by 
Theodore,  Yet  it  gradually  declined  again,  in  the  eighth  century, 
EUid  by  the  new  system  of  indulgences,  as  they  are  called,  was  at 
Length  wholly  subverted. 

§  6.  Those  who  wrote  against  the  religious  sects  that  departed 
from  the  common  faith,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  being  named ;  and 
Lhey  would  not  be  worth  reading,  were  it  not  that  they  serve  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  their  times.  Against  the  pagans,  Nicias 
composed  two  books  ;*  and  Photius  mentions  a  person  unknown  to  us, 
who  he  says  contended  against  them,  with  a  great  array  of  arguments 
drawn  from  the  fathers.'  Against  the  Jews  contended  Juliarius 
Pomerius,  All  the  heresies  are  described  and  assailed,  in  the  little 
work  of  Tiniotheus,  on  the  Reception  of  Heretics.  Of  the  theological 
contests  among  the  orthodox  themselves,  little  can  be  said.     In  this 


reil  his  head  with  a  cowl  seven  days  ;  and 
on  the  seventh  day  the  abl>ot  should  remove 
the  veil  from  the  monk's  head.  As  in  bap- 
tism the  presbyter  removes  the  infant's  veil, 
0O  should  the  abbot  do  the  monk ;  for  it  is 
a  second  Baptism,  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  fathers,  in  which  all  sins  are  forgiven. 
Scki.] 

*  The  Penitential  of  Theodonis  is  still 
extant,  though  mutilated  ;  published  by  Ja. 
Petit,  Paris,  1679,  4to.  with  learned  Dis- 
sertations and  notes.  We  have  also  tlie  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Capitula  Eirlesiastica 
of  the  same  Theodonis,  iu  D' Achery,  SpicUe- 


gium,  t.  ix.  Harduin,  Concilia,  iii.  1771,  and 
elsewhere.  [The  Penitential  of  Theodore 
was  published  completely  by  Mr.  Thorpe, 
from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  C.  C.  C.  C,  in 
the  second  vol.  of  the  Ancient  Laws  and  In- 
stitufes  of  England.  Lend.  1840,  under  au- 
thority of  the  Record  Commission.  S.] 
[but  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  was  not  its 
original  form.    Ed.'\ 

'  [Of  this  man,  nothing  more  is  known, 
than  that  he  was  a  monk,  and  that  he  wrote 
a  book  against  the  seven  chapters  of  Philo- 
ponus.     Sf'A/.] 

»  Photius,  Biblioth,  Codex,  dxx.  p.  379. 
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age  were  scattered  the  seeds  of  those  grievous  contests  which  after- 
wards severed  the  Greeks  from  the  Latins ;  nor  were  they  merely 
scattered,  but  likewise  took  root  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom 
the  Roman  domination  appeared  altogether  insufferable.  In  Britain, 
the  ancient  Christians  of  that  country  contended  with  the  new  or 
Romish  Christians ;  that  is,  of  the  Saxon  race,  whom  Augustine  con- 
verted to  Christ  They  contended  respecting  various  things ;  as  bap- 
tism, and  the  tonsure,  but  especially  about  the  time  for  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  Easter.*  But  these  controversies  did  not  relate  to 
religion  itself:  and  they  were  settled  and  determined,  in  the  eighth 
century,  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  and  in  accordance  vdth  the  views 
of  the  Romans.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HISTORT   OF   RITES  AND   CEREMONIES. 


§  1.  Bit^s  multiplied — §  2.  Some  examples. 


§  1.  The  Greeks,  in  the  Council  which  is  called  Quiniaeidumj  made 
various  enactments  respecting  religious  rites  and  forms  of  worship,  in 
which  there  were  several  deviations  from  the  Roman  usage.  These 
canons  were  publicly  received  in  all  the  churches  within  the  territories 
of  the  Greek  emperors ;  and  likewise  by  all  churches  which  accorded 
in  doctrine  and  worship  with  the  Greeks,  though  situated  in  the 
dominions  of  barbarian  kings.'  Nearly  all  the  Roman  pontiffs  like- 
wise added  something  new  to  the  ancient  ceremonies ;  as  if  they  had 
supposed  that  no  one  could  teach  Christianity  with  success,  unless  he 
could  delight  a  Christian  assembly  with  unusual  sights  and  mummeries. 
These  rites  and  usages  were,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  pro- 
pagated from  Rome  among  the  other  Latin  churches ;  for  the  arrogance 
of  the  pontiffs  would  not  suffer  them  to  deviate  from  the  Roman 
usage. 

§  2.  A  few  specimens  may  serve  for  examples.  The  number  of 
festivals,  which  was  already  oppressively  greats  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  day  consecrated  to  the  wood  of  the  cross  on  which  the 
Saviour  hung;*  and  another  to  the  commemoration  of  his  ascent  into 


*  Cummianiis*  Epistle,  in  Ja,  Ussher^B 
St/U^e  Epistolar.  Hihemicar.  p.  23,  &c. 
liode,  H.  E.  iii.  26.  Dav.  Wilkins,  Concilia 
MnffTtee  Britann.  i.  37,  42.  Acta  Sanctor. 
Februarii,  iii.  21,  84.  [See  also  Dr.  Warner's 
Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of  England^  book  ii.  and 
iii.  Mad.'] 

*  Jo.  Mabillon,  Praf.  ad  Acta  Sanctor, 
Ord.  Bcned.  t  iii.  p.  ii.  &c. 

»  [See  below,  c  v.  §  12,  note.     Tr.] 


*  [This  festival  waa  instituted  by  Ben- 
clius,  in  631,  after  he  had  yanquished  th« 
Persians,  and  recovered  from  them  the  ival 
cross,  which  Chosroes  had  carried  off  fonr- 
teen  years  before.  The  festival  was  estab- 
lished by  pope  Honorins,  and  was  intiodiic«d 
into  the  West  in  this  century.  For  the  pop« 
were  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Gwk 
emperors,  and  were  beginning  gradnaUj  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  their  jnzisdidioB. 
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n.'  Boniface  V.  invested  the  churches  with  those  rights  of 
n,  which  afforded  to  all  villains  a  licence  to  commit  crimes 
ut  much  danger.*  The  art  of  ornamenting  churches  magnifi- 
Tj  was  perfected  with  great  diligence  by  Honoi'ius.^  For,  as 
er  Christ  nor  his  apostles  had  enjoined  anything  on  this  subject, 
i  but  reasonable  that  their  vicar  should  confer  this  favour  on 
ind.  Of  the  sacerdotal  garments,  and  the  rest  of  the  apparatus, 
L  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
!br  giving  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  assemblies  for  public 
lip,  I  shall  say  nothing. 


rliest  mention  of  this  festival,  which 
reeks    call    aravpo^drua    [and  the 

exahatio  cruets^  kept  Sept  14.  See 
as,  Annates^  ad  ann.  628.  TV.]  occurs 
CoUatio  of  St.  Maximus  with  Theo- 

bishop  of  CsBsarea,  h^D.  650.  See 
arten^s  Erlduterung  der  ChrUtl.  Alter- 
;  p.  310.     i&A/.] 

osheim  is  wrong  in  this.  Among  the 
.ys  next  following  Easter,  this  festival 
ten  observed  bj  the  Christians,  with 
p  solemnity,  ever  since  the  fourth 
f,  as  maj  be  inferred  from  Augustine, 
118,  ad  Januar.,  Chiysostom,  Homil, 
viL  and  Homil,  36,  t  v.  Const itu- 
Apostol.  1.  viii.  c.  33 ;  L  v.  c.  19  ;  and 
lly  from  the  Condi.  Agathcnse^  jld. 
here  the  2l8t  Canon  says:  Pascha, 
Domini,  Epiphania,  Ascensionem 
if  Pentecosten  et  natalem  S.  Johannis 
Ls,  vel  si  qui  maximi  dies  in  festivi- 
t  habentur,  nonnisi  in  civitatibus  aut 
ochiis  teneant.  (Harduin,  ii.  1000.) 
1  of  this  festival,  might  be  mentioned 
tut  of  All  Saints^  as  originating  in 
ntury,  under  pope  Boniface.  In  the 
n  churches,  it  had  indeed  been  ob- 
erer  since  the  fourth  century,  on  the 
day  after  Whitsunday,  and  was  called 
•0t  of  all  the  Martyrs.  But  in  the 
m  churches,  it  had  the  following  ori- 
k>niface,  in  610,  obtained,  by  ^ft,  the 
mn  at  Rome,  and  consecrated  it  to  the 
?  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  mar- 
as  it  had  before  been  sacred  to  all  the 
and  particularly  to  Cybele.  On  this 
Ml,  he  ordered  the  feast  of  all  the 
C8  to  be  kept  on  the  Ist  of  May,  which 
terwards  assigned  only  to  Philip  and 
;  and  the  feast  of  all  the  martyrs,  on 
th  of  May.    But  this  last  feast  being 


frequented  hj  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
Gregory  IV.  in  834,  transferred  it  to  a  season 
of  the  year  when  provisions  were  more 
easily  obtained,  that  is,  to  the  first  day  of 
November ;  and  also  consecrated  it  to  All 
Saints.  See  Baumgarten's  Christie  Alter- 
thumer,  p.  313.     ScM.] 

•  [Temples  were  anciently,  even  among 
pagans,  places  of  safety  for  valuable  goods, 
and  for  men  in  times  of  war  or  oppression. 
Among  the  Christians,  at  first,  only  tho 
altar  and  the  choir  enjoyed  this  privilege. 
Afterwards,  the  nave  of  the  church,  and 
finally  the  whole  indosure  participated  in 
it.  All  persons  under  prosecution,  whether 
in  civil  or  criminal  causes,  might  there  be 
secure  till  their  case  was  investigated.  But 
public  debtors,  Jews,  runaway  slaves,  rob- 
bers, murderers,  banditti,  and  adulterers, 
were  prohibited  by  law  from  this  right  of 
sanctuary.  Yet  in  the  Western  churches, 
this  right  of  asylum  degenerated  into  a 
source  of  the  most  shocking  disorders ;  and 
to  them  this  regulation  of  Boniface,  especially, 
gave  the  occasion.  Anastasius  Bibliotheca- 
rius  says  of  him :  "  He  ordained,  that  no 
person,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church, 
should  be  delivered  up."     Schl.] 

'  [Anastasius,  in  his  Life  of  this  pontifi^ 
says  of  him,  among  other  things,  that  *'  he 
covered  the  [Confession  or  Sepulchre.  Ed.'\ 
of  St  Peter  with  pure  silver,  which  weighed 
187  pounds.  He  overlaid  the  great  doors 
at  the  entrance  of  the  church,  which  were 
called  Mediants,  with  silver,  weighing  976 
pounds.  He  aUo  made  two  large  silver 
candlesticks,  of  equal  dimensions,  weighing 
each  62  poimds.  He  likewise  made  for  the 
church  of  St  Andrew,  a  silver  table  before 
the  [Confession.  Ed.\  as  above,  which 
weighed  73  pounds,"  &c,     SchLI 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY   OF   HEBESIES. 

J  1,  2.  Ilcmains  of  the  earlier  secta —  §  3.  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  —  §  4.  Monothe- 
lites  —  §  6.  Their  prosperous  eireumstances  —  §  6.  Their  adversities  —  {  7.  Contests 
urisinp:  out  of  the  fKdtffis  and  the  riiros —  §  8.  The  sixth  general  council  —  §  9.  Sum  of 
the  controversy  —  §  10.  Different  opinions  among  that  sect  —  §  11.  Their  condition 
after  the  council  of  Constantinople  —  §  12.  The  council  called  Quinisextum. 

§  1.  The  Greeks  during  this  century,  and  especially  in  the  reigns  of 
Constans,  Constantine  Pogonatus^  and  Justinian  II.,  were  engaged 
in  fierce  combat  with  the  Paidicians ;  whom  they  considered  as  a 
branch  of  the  ManichaBans,  and  who  lived  in  Armenia  and  the  adja- 
cent countries.     The  Greeks  assailed  them,  not  only  with  argumeote, 
but  still  more  with  military  force,  and  with  legal  enactments  and 
penalties.     For  one  Constantine,  during  the  reign  of  Constans,  had 
resuscitated  this  sect,  which  was  then  exhausted  and  ready  to  become 
extinct ;  and  had  propagated  its  doctrines  with  great  success. *    But 
the  hifctory  of  this  sect,  which  is  said  to  have  originated  from  two 
brothers,  Paul  and  John,  will  be  stated  more  explicitly  under  the 
ninth  century,  at  which  time  its  conflicts  with  the  Greeks  came  to  an 
open  and  bloody  war. 

§  2.  In  Italy,  the  Lombards  preferred  the  opinions  of  the  Ariaais 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  council.  In  Gaul  and  in  England,  the 
Pelagian  and  senii-Pelagian  controversies  still  produced  some  dis- 
quietude. In  the  East,  the  ancient  sects,  which  the  imperial  laws  had 
repressed,  but  had  by  no  means  subdued  and  extinguished^  assumed 
courage,  in  several  places,  and  were  able  to  secure  adherents.  Fear 
of  the  laws  and  of  punishment,  induced  these  sects  to  seek  a  tempo- 
rary concealment;  but  when  the  power  of  their  foes  was  somewhat 
abridged,  they  again  resumed  courage. 

§  3.  The  condition  of  the  Nestorians  and  Monopkysitee,  under 
those  new  lords  of  the  East,  the  Saracens,  was  far  happier  than 
before ;  so  that,  while  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  and  banished,  both 
sects  took  everywhere  a  commanding  position.  Jeeujabus,  chief 
pontiff  of  the  Nestorians,  concluded  a  treaty  first  with  Mahumed, 
and  afterwards  with  Omar,  and  obtained  many  advantages  for  his 
sect.'  There  is  likewise  extant  an  injunction  or  Testamentj  as  it  is 
commonly  called ;  that  is,  a  diploma  of  Mahunied  himself,  in  which 
he  promises  full  security  to  all  Christians  living  iinder  his  dominions: 

*  Photius,   Contra  Manich<Bos,  lib.  i.  p.  *  Jos.   Sim.   A8semjm,    BibliotK   Orie^ 

61.     Peter  Siculus,  Hitftoria  Manichceor.  p.      Vaticana^  t  iii.  pt.  iL  p.  zciT.  &c 
41,  &c     George  Cedrenus,  Compend.  Hist, 
p.  431,  ed.  Venice. 
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^h  some  learned  men  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  instru- 
.  the  Mahumedans  do  not  call  it  in  question.^  The  suc- 
Mahumed  in  Persia,  employed  the  Nestorians  in  the  most 
.  affairs  and  business  both  of  the  court  and  of  the  provinces ; 
[  they  suffer  any  patriarch,  except  the  one  who  governed 
to  live  in  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.*  The  Monophysites,  in 
d  Syria,  were  equally  fortunate.  In  Egypt,  AmrUy  having 
jxandria  in  the  year  644,  directed  Benjamin,  the  Mono- 
>ntiff,  to  occupy  the  see  of  Alexandria ;  and  from  that  time, 
a  century,  the  Melchites,  or  those  who  followed  the  opinions 
3ek  church,  had  no  prelate.' 

nong  the  Greeks,  who  were  otherwise  greatly  distracted, 
\e  a  new  sect,  in  the  year  630,  during  the  reign  of  Heracliuej 
>n  produced  such  commotions  that  both  the  East  and  the 
jed  to  put  it  down.  An  ill-timed  effort  at  peace  produced 
e  emperor  Herdclius,  considering  the  immense  evils  result- 
j  Greek  empire  from  the  revolt  of  the  Nestorians  to  the 
was  exceedingly  desirous  of  reconciling  the  Monophyaitea 
eek  church,  lest  the  empire  should  receive  a  new  wound  by 
»8ion  from  it  He  therefore,  during  his  war  with  the 
first  had  a  conference  in  the  year  622,  with  one  Pauly  a 
man  among  the  Armenian  Monophysites ;  and  afterwards, 
lar  629,  at  Hierapolis,  with  Anaatasius,  the  CathoUcua  or 


mons  Tt  stamen t  of  Mahumed 
into  Europe  from  the  East,  in 
fnth  century,  by  Pacificus  Scali- 
hin  monk  ;  and  first  published, 
Latin,  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  Paris, 
ifterwards,  the  Lutherans,  John 
.D.  1638,  and  Hinckelmann,  a.d. 
hed  it  in  Latin.  See  Jo.  Henr. 
iistor.  Oriinial.  lib.  ii.  c.  20,  p. 
nan,  Bihlioth.  Orient.   Vatican. 

J  p.  95.  Renaudot^  Histor.  Pa- 
exandr.  p.  168.  Those  who, 
s,  reject  this  Testament,  suppose 
icated  by  the  monks  living  in 
rabia,  to  circumvent  their  hard 
e  Mahumedans.  Nor  is  the 
incredible.  For  the  monks  of 
i,  formerly,  showed  a  similar 
inmed,  which  they  said  he  drew 
private  man ;  an  edict  exceed- 
pable  to  them,  and  beyond  all 
fraudulently  drawn  up  by  thera- 
B  fr^ud  was  sufficiently  manifest ; 
lumedans,  a  people  destitute  of 
n,  believed  it  was  a  genuine 
f  their  prophet,  and  they  believe 
is  imposture  is  treated  of  by 
Qtiroir,  Histaire  de  t Empire  Ot- 
9,  &c.  The  argument,  therefore, 
ndot  and  others  draw,  in  favour 
vnunt  in  question,  from  the  ac- 
?nt  of  its  authenticity  by  the 
19,  is  of  little  weight ;  because, 


in  things  of  this  nature,  no  people  oould  be 
more  easily  imposed  upon  than  the  rude 
and  illiterate  Mahumedans.  Kor  is  the 
argument  of  more  force,  which  the  opposers 
of  the  Testament  draw  from  the  dinerence 
of  its  style  from  that  of  the  Koran,  For  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  Mahumed 
himself  composed  this  Testament ;  he  might 
have  employed  his  secretary :  but  however 
dubious  the  Tistament  itself  may  be,  tho 
subject  matter  of  it  is  not  doubtful;  for 
learned  men  have  proved  by  powerful  argu- 
ments, that  Mahumed  originally  would  allow 
no  ii^'ury  to  be  offered  to  the  Christians, 
and  especially  to  the  Nestorians. — [This 
Testament  is  a  formal  compact,  between 
Mahumed  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Nes- 
torians and  Monophvsites  on  the  other.  Ho 
promisps  to  them  his  protection ;  and  they 
promise  to  him  loyalty  and  obedience :  he  pro- 
mises them  entire  religious  freedom ;  and  Uiey 
Sromise  him  support  against  his  enemies, 
lahumed  might  have  deemed  it  sound 
policy  to  conclude  such  a  treaty  with  these 
sectaries ;  that,  by  their  aid,  he  might  sub- 
due the  countries  of  Asia  subject  to  the 
Greek  emperors.     SrA/.] 

*  Asseman,  Biblioth,  Orient.  Vatican,  t. 
iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  97,  &c  Euseb.  Renaudot, 
Historia  Patriarch.  Alexandrinor.  p.  163, 
169. 

*  Euseb.  Benandot,  Historia  Patriarch, 
Alexandrinor.  p.  168. 
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patriarch  of  the  Monophysites,  respecting  the  means  of  restoring 
harmony.     Both  of  them  8u<Tfgested  to  the  emperor,  that  the  believerB 
in  one  nature  of  Chrisi,,  mi^ht  be  induced  to  receive  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  l)e  reconciled  to  the  Greeks ;  provided 
the  Greeks  would  admit  and  profess,  that  in  Jeaua  Christy  after  the 
union  of  ike  tivo  natures^  there  ukis  hnt  one  will,  andons  voluntary 
operation.     Herdcllus  stated  what  he  had  learned  from  these  men,  to 
Serglua  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  a  native  of  Syria, 
and  descended  from  parents  that  were  Monophysites.      This  prelate 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  might  be  held  and  inculcated,  without 
prejudice  to  the  truth,  or  to  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
that,  after  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Chinaty  there  was  but  one  will, 
and  one  operation  of  will,     Heracliua^  therefore,  in  order  to  termi- 
nate the  discord  both  in  church  and  state,  issued  a  decree,  in  the 
year  630,  that  this  faith  should  be  received  and  taught*^ 

§  5.  At  first  the  affair  seemed  to  go  on  well.     For  although  some 
refused  to  comply  with  the  imperial   edict,  yet  the  two  patriarchs 
of  the  East,  Cyrus  of  Alexandria,  and  Athanasiua  of  Antioch,  did 
not  liesitate  to  obey  the  will  of  the  emperor :  and  the  see  of  Jeruss- 
lem   was    then   vacant.*       The  consent  of  the  Latin  patriarch,  or 
Eoman  pontiff,   was   perhaps    not  deemed  necessary,  in   an  afeir 
which  related  so  exclusively  to  the  Oriental  church.     Cyrus,  whom 
the  emperor  had  promoted  from  the  see  of  Phasis  to  that  of  Alex- 
andria, held  a  coimcil,  by  the  seventh  decree  of  which,  the  doctrine 
of  Monothditism^  which  the  emperor  wished  to  have  introduced,  was 
solemnly  confirmed.^     And  this  modification  of  the  decree  of  Chal- 
cedon wjis  so  influential  with  the  Monothelites  in  Egypt,  Armenia, 
and  other  provinces,  that  a  great  part  of  them  returned  to  the  church. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  explained  the  doctrine  of  one  will  in 
Christ,  which  was  certainly  equivocal,  according  to  their  own  riewB, 
and  not  according  to  the  general  sentiments  of  their  sect. 

§  6.  But  this  fair  prospect  of  peace  and  harmony  was  blasted,  and 
a  formidable  contest  was  excited,  by  a  single  monk  of  Palestine, 
named  Sapkronius.  He  being  present  at  the  council  of  Alexandria, 
held  by  Cyrus  in  the  year  633,  strenuously  resisted  the  article  which 


*  The  writers  who  give  account  of  this 
sect  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieius, 
Bil^ioth.  Graca,  x.  204.  The  account 
which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  is  derived 
from  the  original  sources,  and  rests  on  the 
most  explicit  testimony.  [The  most  im- 
portant of  the  ancipnt  documents  are  fuund 
in  th«?  Acts  of  the  council  of  th<»  Lateran, 
A.D.  649,  and  in  those  of  the  sixth  general 
council,  held  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  681, 
682.  Among  the  modem  writers,  the  most 
full  and  candid  is  Walch,  HL'^t.  Kttz.  ix.  3 
— 667.  Sec  also  Sehroeokh,  Kirchngesch. 
XX.  386 — 453,  and  Bower's  lAwa  of  the 
PttpeSf  from  Honorius  on  to  the  end  of  this 
century.     Tr.] 

*  Soc  Le  Quien,  Oricns  ChrUtian us, iii.  264. 


•  [The  documents  of  this  council  tre  ift 
Harduin*8  Concilia,  iii.  1327,  &c  The  in- 
tention of  C^TUfl  was  good.  He  wishM  to 
gain  over  the  Sererians  and  the  Theodosuuu, 
who  composed  a  large  part  of  the  Chriiitiaiti 
of  Alexandria ;  and  he  considered  the  doe- 
trine  of  one  wiU  and  one  operatiim  as  the 
best  means  for  this  end.  He,  thereibR.  in 
several  canons,  spoke  of  one  single  tkfostiric 
operation  in  Christ  iylhv  ^rcpyoSm  f^ 
3coTpcT^  Kol  Mp&wum  fjuf  5«a»ipur|  kf^ 
7«'V)»  y^*i  ^OT  the  sake  of  peace,  he  pefmiiwd 
from  aiflrming  cither  one  or  hoo  wiUt  vtd 
optrations.  This  step,  though  taken  vith 
the  l)est  intentions,  gave  occasion  aftermu^ 
to  the  most  violent  theoloflical  contest 
SchL] 
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me  will  in  Christ  And  the  next  yeari  634,  being  made 
f  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  a  council,  in  which  he  con- 
s  Monothditea  \  and  maintained  that,  by  their  doctrine, 
ian  error,  respecting  the  amalgamation  and  confusion  of 
Christ,  was  revived  and  brought  into  the  church.  He 
nany,  particularly  among  the  monks,  to  his  sentiments ; 
le  special  e£forts  to  gain  over  Honoriua  the  Boman  pontiff 
'  But  Sergiua  of  Constantinople  vnrote  a  long  and  discreet 
lonoriuSj  which  induced  him  to  decide,  that  those  held 
rine  who  taught,  that  there  was  <me  will  and  one  operor' 
irist*  Hence  arose  severe  contests,  which  divided  the 
Edth,  as  well  as  the  church,  into  two  parties. 


08  was  most  sincere  and  de- 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
Id  the  council  of  Alexan- 
down  before  Cttus,  and  en- 
)t  to  sanction  such  a  doctrine. 
one  in  his  opposition.  Cyrus 
nderly,  advised  him  to  confer 
le  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Sergius 
s  to  carry.  When  arrived  at 
91,  Sergius  endeavoured  to 
presented  the  point  as  imes- 

to  write  to  Cyrus  not  to  allow 
ry  on  the  subject,  but  to  leave 
'oil  liberty  to  speculate  as  he 
it*  Soi^ironiUs  now  agi^d  to 
but  when  made  patnarch  of 

conscience  would  not  let  him 
f  he  assembled  a  provincial 
heim  asserts,  is  questionable : 
r  epistle  to  the  other  patriarchs 
f  his  consecration,  contained 
iscuseion  of  the  subject,  and  a 
ions  from  the  Others,  in  proof 
ine  of  ttDo  wiUs  and  two  opera* 

only  true  doctrine^  See  the 
uin's  Concilia^  iii,  1257.  TV.] 
idherents  to  the  Roman  pon- 
1  the  utmost  pains  to  disprove, 
3  pontiffs  should  seem  to  have 
atter  of  such  moment  See, 
ythers,  Jo<  Harduin,  de  Sacra- 

in  his  Opp,  Selecta^  p.  265, 
leed,  it  is  not  difficult  either 
ccuse  the  man ;  fur  he  appears 
mown  what  he  did  think  on 
ad  to  have  annexed  no  very 
to  the  words  which  he  used, 
jr,  that  there  was  but  oiu  toiil, 
iion  of  will  in  Christ ;  and  for 
condemned  in  the  council  of 
e.  He  was  therefore  a  heretic, 
•ntroversy,  if  it  be  true  that 
ndls  cannot  err.  See  Ja. 
loet^    De/ensio    Declarationis 

Crallicanus,  anno  1682,  de 
rwutica  sanxit,  pt.  ii.  lib.  xii. 


cap.  2l,  &c<  p.  182,  &C.  Add  Ja.  Basnage, 
Histoire  de  tEglise,  i  391,  &c.  [Honorius 
was  informed,  1^  Sergius,  in  the  above^meu" 
tioned  letter,  of  the  origin  and  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  controversy ;  and  he  was  so  im* 
Sressed,  that,  in  his  answer  to  Sersius  (Har- 
uin's  Concilia,  iii.  1319,  &c),  he  so  far 
a^ed  with  Sergius,  that  he  would  not  have 
either  one  or  two  openUions  and  divine  wills 
affirmed ;  yet  he  did  very  clearly  maintain 
but  one  wul  in  Christ,  expressed  his  disap- 
probation of  Sophronius,  and  declared  the 
whole  controversy  to  be  unimportant  and 
mere  logomachy.    There  is  extant  also  (ibid. 

61351)  an  extract  from  a  second  letter  of 
onorius  to  Sergius,  in  which  he  still  fhr- 
ther  confirms  his  opinion.  The  friends  of 
the  Roman  church  have  taken  great  pains  to 
justify  this  mistake  of  Honorius.  The  Acts 
of  the  sixth  general  council,  say  they,  are 
corrupted,  and  the  name  of  Honorius  has 
been  wickedly  foisted  into  them.  Honorius 
was  not  condenmed  for  heresy,  but  for  his 
forbearance;  he  meant  to  deny  only  that 
there  were  two  opposite  wills  in  Christ  He 
wrote  only  as  a  private  person,  and  not  as 
a  bishop,  and  also  when  ill  informed  by 
Sergius ;  and  moreover  retracted  afterwards 
his  opinion.  But  even  catholic  writers  have 
confuted  these  subterfuges:  e.  y.  Richer, 
Bist.  Concil.  General,  p.  296,  &c.  Du  Pin, 
Biblioth,  vi.  67,  &c.  Honorius  was  con- 
demned, not  only  in  the  sixth  general  coun« 
cil,  but  also  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  and 
in  that  in  TruUo,  and  likewise  by  his  own 
successors  (Agatho,  Leo  II.,  Hadrian,  &c.), 
and  is  named  in  several  Rituals,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  BreviaiY,  and  in  the  festival 
of  Leo  II.,  together  with  Sergius  and  Cyrus, 
as  a  person  damnatm  memorim;  this  is 
manifest  proofs  that  no  one  then  even 
thought  of  an  infallibility  in  the  Roman 
popes,  notwithstanding  in  modem  times  the 
name  of  Honorius  has  been  erased  from  the 
Breviaries.  Sckl, — See  Bower's  Lives  of 
the  Popes  (Agatho),  voL  iii.     2V.] 
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§  7.  To  quiet  these  great  commotioDSy  Heradiua  published  in  the 
year  639  an  Eciheais  drawn  up  by  Sei^giuSy  that  is,  a  formula  of  faith; 
m  which,  while  he  forbade  all  discussion  of  the  question,  whether 
there  were  only  one,  or  a  twofold  action  or  opet^oUion  in  Chritt,  he 
clearly  stated,  that  there  was  but  one  iinll  in  Christ.'     This  new  law 
was  approved  by  not  a  few,  in  the  East,  and  first  of  all  by  Pyrrhm 
of  Constantinople,  who,  on  the  death  of  Sergius,  succeeded  to  that 
see  in  the  year  639.*     But  the  Boman  pontiff  John  /F.,  in  a  council 
held  this  year  at  Borne,  rejected  the  Ectheais^  and  condenined  the 
Monothelites.'      As  the    controversy  still   continued^   the   emperor 
ConstanSi  in  the  year  648,  published,  with  the  consent  of  Paul  of 
Constantinople,  a  new  edict,  called  the  Typus ;  by  which  the  Edhesii 
was  annulled,  and  silence  enjoined  on  both  the  contending  {)artie8,afl 
well  with  regard  to  one  loill^  as  with  regard  to  one  opeixition  of  wUl 
in  Christ.*     But  by  the  impassioned  monks,  silence  was  viewed  as  a 
crime :  and  at  their  instigation,  Martin,  the  bishop  of  Borne,  in  a 
council  of  105  bishops,  in  the  year  649,  anathematized  both  the 
Ecthesis  and  the  Typus  (but  without  naming  the  emperors),  and 
likewise  all  patrons  of  the  MonotfielU^.^ 

§  8.  The  audacity  of  MaHiUy  in  anathematizing  the  imperial  edicta^ 
provoked  Constana  to  issue  orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  pontiff,  by 
the  exarch  CaJliopas^  and  for  his  transportation,  in  the  year  650,  to 
the  island  of  Naxia.     MaximuSj  the  ringleader  of  the  seditioQS 


'  [This  Ecthms  is  in  HarduiD's  Concilia^ 
iii.  791,  &e.     -&A/.] 

'  [Before  this,  Sergius  assembled  the 
clerpy  at  Constantinople,  and  not  only  es- 
tablished the  new  Concordat^  but  ordained 
that  all  clergymen  who  should  not  adopt  it, 
should  be  liable  to  deposition,  andaU  monks 
and  laymen  be  liable  to  excommunication. 
Extracts  from  the  Acts  of  this  council  are 
p'ven  in  the  Acts  of  the  Lateran  council 
[a.d.  649],  in  Harduin,  iii.  795,  &c  Pyp- 
rhus,  the  successor  of  Sei^us,  likewise 
received  this  formula  in  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy,  a.d.  640,  and  commanded  all  bishops, 
whetner  present  or  absent,  to  subscribe  to 
it.     See  Harduin,  iii.  797.     SchL^ 

•  [Heraclius  transmitted  the  Ecthesis  to 
pope  Severinus  at  Rome,  by  the  exarch 
Isaacius.  (Harduin,  iii.  803.)  Whether 
iSeverinus  submitted  to  it  is  uncertain ;  but 
that  his  envoys,  sent  to  Constantinople  to 
obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  election, 
could  not  succeed,  till  they  hjid  engaged  he 
should  reci'ive  it,  is  certain.  His  successor, 
John  IV.,  rejected  it,  soon  after  his  elevation 
to  office,  in  a  Roman  council,  of  which  we 
have  only  very  dubious  accounts.  On  the 
side  of  this  pope  stood  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  Numidik,  ^Byzacene,  the  Provincia  Pro- 
consularis,  and  Mauritania ;  from  all  of 
which  provinces  synodal  epistles  are  still 
extant,  which  show  that  the  biBhops  there 


passed  resolutions  aeainst  the  Eiihmt. 
They  are  in  Harduin  8  ComcUia,  iii  727, 
&c.     Sckl.] 

*  [This  T^ptM  IB  in  Haidnin's  OmaH^ 
iii.  823,  &C.     SchL] 

*  [This  council  was  held  in  the  choA  of 
St.  John  of  the  Lateimn,  and  theneo  otlM 
the  Lateran  council.  Tbit  Acts  of  it  ire  ii 
Harduin's  Collection,  iii.  626 — 946.  Hie 
year  before,  pope  Theod<x«  hiid  held  i 
council  at  Rome,  in  which  he  eondented 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  lost-  the  ptttriudute  of 
Constantinople,  in  consequence  of  tddi| 
part  in  the  civil  commotionB  of  that  dtf  <^ 
the  election  of  a  new  emperor,  together  vitk 
his  successor  Paul ;  and  had  mingled  looe 
of  the  sacramental  wine  with  the  ink,  vith 
which  he  signed  their  condemnAtion.  Sn 
Walch*6  Hist  KirckemversammL  pi  411 
The  emperor  Constana  hoped,  by  meitf  of 


his  Typus,  to  put  an  end  to  aill  theae  vm- 
motions ;  and  he  would  undoubtedly  hare 
succeeded  if  he  had  had  only  cuidM  tad 
reasonable  men  to  deal  with.  But  at  Boa» 
a  determined  spirit  of  aelf-juatiAeatico  tf^* 
vailed;  and  unfortunately^  pope  MaitiB  vai 
a  man  who  sought  to  gain  %  re|iuutki 
for  learning,  by  metaphyaieul  wna^Sai- 
He  condemned,  in  thia  council,  the  opiskm 
of  Theodoms  of  Phanm,  a  seakmt  Monopfcr 
site ;  but  touched  so  Ufditly  on  HoDoria^ 
aa  not  even  to  maotioii  hia  name.    8tU] 
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I,  was  banished  to  Bizyca ;  and  others^  not  less  factious,  were 
led  in  di£ferent  ways.^  The  succeeding  Boman  pontiffs, 
yiu8  and  Vitaliariy  were  more  discreet  and  moderate ;  especially 
tter,  who  received  Constans,  upon  his  arrival  at  Bome,  in  the 
63,  with  the  highest  honours,  and  adopted  measures  to  prevent 
ntroversy  from  being  rekindled.^  It  therefore  slept  in  silence 
reral  years.  But  as  it  was  only  a  concealed  fire  that  burned  in 
,  and  as  new  commotions  hazardous  to  the  public  peace  were 
ntly  to  be  feared,  Constuntine  Poganatua,  the  son  of  ConstanSj 
r  advised  with  the  Boman  pontiff  Agai/io^  summoned  a  general 
llf  in  the  year  680,  which  is  called  the  sixth  of  the  oecumenical 
1b  ;  and  here  he  permitted  the  Monothelites,  and  the  Boman 
r  Honariv^,  to  be  condemned  in  the  presence  of  Agatho^s 
I ;  and  he  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  council,  with  the  sanc- 
r  penal  laws.' 


pe  Martin,  to  give  the  proceeding  a 
«ptionable  aspect,  was  accused  of 
crimes.  He  was  charged  with  being 
an  of  the  rebel  exarch  Olympius, 
(ding  supplies  of  money  to  the  Sara- 
!.  From  Naxos  he  was  brought  to 
tinople,  and  there  subjected  to  a 

trial.  He  would  certainly  have 
head  as  a  traitor,  had  not  the  dying 
i  Paul  moved  the  emperor  to  com- 
s  punishment  into  banishment  to 
;  where  he  soon  after  died  in  great 
See  his  fourteenth  and  following 
,  in  Labb^,  Conci/ia,  t,  vi.  and  Con» 
fiOf  t  XT.  also  Muratori,  History  of 
p.  126,  &c.  Schl.  —  Also  Bower's 
'  the  Popest  vol.  iii  TV.] 
jalian,  as  soon  as  he  was  elected, 
ed  his  envoys  to  Constantinople, 
iiem  sent  the  customary  confession 
dth  to  the  patriarch.  The  discreet 
re  of  the  pope,  and  the  political  cir- 
cee  of  the  times,  causecl  his  envoys 
11  received,  and  to  be  sent  back  to 
T  Ck)nstantine  with  splendid  pre- 
rhe  patriarch  of  Constantinople  also, 
iter  of  reply,  expressed  warm  desires 
1  and  harmony.  When  the  emperor 
I,  in  663,  came  to  Home,  in  his  aim- 
ainst  the  Lombards,  tlie  pope  showed 
e  honour  than  it  became  his  papal 
r  to  show  to  one  who  had  murdered 

brother;  for  the  emperor,  a  few 
hue,  had  put  his  own  brother,  the 
rheodosius,  to   death.      The  pope 

his  clergjr  went  out  to  meet  him, 
M  £rom  Home,  and  escorti>d  him 

dty.  But  all  the  honours  he 
o  the  emperor  did  not  prevent  him 
rying  off  to  Constantinople  all  the 
ich  ornamented  the  city,  and  even 
ei  which  covered  the  roof  of  the 
3.    See  Anastasius,  de  Vita  Vita- 

B  H 


Hani ;  and  Puulus  Biaconus,  Historia  Longo' 
bardor.  1.  v.  c  6,  7.     Schl.'X 

'  [This  council  was  called  by  the  em- 
peror, who  presided  in  it  in  person.  The 
number  of  bishops  was  small  at  first,  but 
increased  to  near  200.  There  were  eighteen 
sessions  from  the  7th  Nov.  680,  to  the  1 6th 
Se]>t.  681.  No  one  of  the  ancient  councils 
was  conducted  with  more  decorum  and  fair- 
ness. Yet  not  the  Bible,  but  the  decrees 
of  former  councils,  and  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  were  the  authority  relied  upon.  All 
the  great  patriarchs  were  present,  eithor  per- 
sonally or  by  their  representatives.  At  first, 
the  two  parties  were  nearly  balanced;  but 
in  the  eighth  session,  Marcn  7,  George,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  went  over  to 
the  side  of  the  orthodox  ;  and  was  followed 
by  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  Macarius, 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  stood  firm  at 
the  head  of  the  Monothelites,  was  now 
outvoted,  condemned,  and  deprived  of  his 
office.  The  Monothelites,  as  soon  as  they 
were  adjudged  to  be  heretics,  lost  their 
seats;  and  therefore  the  decrees  of  the 
council  were  finally  carried  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  Theodorus  of  Pliaran,  Qtus  of  Alex- 
andria, Seigius,  Pyrrhus  and  Paul  of  Con- 
stantinople, Honorius  of  Rome,  Macarius  of 
Antioch,  and  some  others,  were  condemned 
as  heretics ;  and  the  doctrine  of  two  wiVa^  a 
human  and  divine,  and  two  kinds  of  ixdun- 
tary  acta  in  Christ,  defined  and  established. 
The  Acts  of  this  council,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  are 
in  Harduin's  Concilia,  iii.  1043 — 1644;  and 
they  are  not  folsified,  as  some  Catholics 
formerly  asserted.  See  Combefis,  IHss. 
Apotcgct.  pro  Act  is  VL  Synodic  in  his 
Auctuar.  bibiioth.  Pair.  nov.  ii.  66.  Ja 
Forbes,  Instrvctio  Hist,  Theol.  1.  v.  c.  10. 
Du  Pin,  Bibiioth.  dcs  Auteurs  EccUs.  vi.  61. 
Cave,  Hist,  Lit,  i.  605.  Bower,  lAws  of 
the  Popes  (Agatho),  v.  iii.     TV.] 
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§  9.  It  18  very  diflSciilt  to  define  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Mono- 
thelites,  or  what  it  was  that  their  adversaries  condemned  :  for  neither 
party  is  uniform  in  its  statements^  and  both  disclaim  the  errors 
objected  to  them.    I.  The  Monothelites  disclaimed  all  connexion  with 
the  Eutychmns  and  the  Monophyaiies ;  and  confessed  that  there  were, 
in  Christ  the  Saviour,  hvo  natures,  so  imited,  without  mixture  or 
confusion,  as  to  constitute  but  one  person.     IL  They  admitted  that 
the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  endowed  with  a  will,  or  the  faculty  of 
willing  and  choosing ;  and  that  it  did  not  lose  this  power  of  willing 
and  choosing,  in  consequence  of  its  union  with  the  divine  nat^ira 
For  they  held  and  taught,  that  Christ  was  perfect  man,  as  well  as 
perfect  God ;  and,  of  course,  that  his  human  soul  had  the  power  of 
willing  and  choosing.     III.  They  denied  this  power  of  willing  and 
choosing  in  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  to  be  inactive,  or  inoperative: 
on  the  contrary,  they  conceded  that  it  operated  together  with  the 
divine  will.     IV.  They,  therefore,  in  reaUty,  admitted  two  mils  in 
Christ,  and  that  both  were  active  and  operative  wills.*     Yet,  V., they 
maintained  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  there  was  but  ons  mill  and  (me 
operation  of  will  in  Christ. 

§  10.  But  these  positions  were  not  explained  in  precisely  the  fame 
manner  by  all  who  were  called  Monothelites.  Some  of  them,  as  may 
be  fully  proved,  intended  no  more  than  that  the  two  wills  in  Christ, 
the  human  and  the  divine,  were  always  harmonious,  and  in  this  sense 
one ;  or  that  the  human  will  always  accorded  with  the  divine  will, 
and  was,  therefore,  always  holy,  upright,  and  good.  And  in  this 
opinion  there  is  nothing  censurable.*  But  others,  approaching  nearer 
to  the  Monophysites,  supposed  t^at  the  two  wills  in  Christ,  that  is, 
the  two  powers  of  willing,  in  consequence  of  the  personal  union 
(as  it  is  called)  of  the  two  natures,  were  amalgamated  and  became 
one  will ;  yet  they  still  admitted,  that  the  two  wills  could  be,  and 
should  be,  discriminated  in  our  conceptions.  The  greatest  pwt  of 
the  sect,  and  those  possessing  the  greatest  acumen,  supposed  that  the 
will  of  Christ's  human  soul  was  the  instrument  of  his  divine  will: 
yet,  when  moved  and  prompted  to  act,  it  operated  and  put  forth 
volitions  in  connexion  with  tlie  divine  will.'  From  this  supposition, 
the  position  so  obstinately  maintained  by  the  MonotJielites,  was  un- 
avoidable, that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one  will  and  o^ie  operation  of 
ivill.     For  the  operation  of  an  instrument,  and  of  him  who  usee  it, 


*  [They  admitted  two  facuItUs  or  volun* 
tary  pounrs^  a  human  and  a  divine ;  but 
maintained,  that  when  brought  into  action, 
they  operated  as  if  they  were  but  one.  By 
the  expression  one  ivill.  therefore,  they  seem 
to  have  intended  one  volition^  or  act  of  the 
will,  and  by  one  operation  they  intended  one 
mode  of  acting.  Se^  Walch,  Hist.  Ketz.  ix. 
684,  &c.     7>.] 

«  [See  Walch,  Hist.  Kttz.  ix.  692,  &c. 
where  he  names  (in  Anm.  1,  p.  693)  iSer- 
gius,  Honorius,  and  the  Ecthesis,  as  gi\'ing 
these  views.     7>.] 


•  [According  to  WaJcb,  J3f*t  Kgt:.  it 
694,  &c.  the  subordination  of  the  Atrwd* 
will  to  the  divine  in  Christ,  was  expUiiK^ 
by  some  to  be  altogether  tto/imtorjr,  or  % 
consequence  of  the  ^xoqb  resignatioo  vA 
the  faith  of  the  man  Christ  Jesos;  ^ 
others  supposed,  that  it  ie«nlted  from  the 
nature  of  the  union  by  which  the  kumw 
nature  became  the  instrument  bj  which  the 
divine  nature  worked ;  and  they  ilhistnt'|jl 
the  subject  by  the  miljection  of  m«»*» 
bodily  members  to  the  empire  of  his  ibxsA 
or  souL     TV.] 
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B  not  twofold,  but  one.  Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  suspicion  of 
^tUychianisTriy  and  other  things  connected  with  that  question,  the 
loiiit  in  controversy  was,  whether  the  human  wUl  of  Christ  some- 
imes  acted  from,  its  own  im/pvlse^  or  whether  it  was  always  moved 
y  the  i/nstigation  of  the  divine  nature.  This  controversy  is  a  striking 
[lustration  of  the  fallacious  and  hazardous  natiu-e  of  every  religious 
leace,  which  is  made  to  rest  on  ambiguous  phraseology.  The  friends 
if  the  council  of  Chalcedon  endeavoured  to  ensnare  the  Moriophy sites 
J  means  of  a  proposition  of  dubious  interpretation ;  and  they  thus 
nprudently  involved  the  church  and  the  state  in  long  protracted 
ontroversies. 

§  11.  The  doctrine  of  the  MonotheLites^  condemned  and  exploded 
J  the  coimcil  of  Constantinople,  found  a  place  of  refuge  among  the 
fckrdaiteSj  a  people  who  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and 
[ntiliba7ius,  and  who  about  the  conclusion  of  this  century  received 
iie  name  of  MaroniteSy  from  Jo.  Maro,  their  first  bishop,  a  name 
rhich  they  still  retain.  No  one  of  the  ancients,  indeed,  has  mentioned 
his   man,  as  the   person  who  brought  the   Libaniots  to  embrace 
fonothelitism ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it 
ras  this  John^  whose  surname  of  Maro  passed  over  to  the  people  of 
rhom   he  was  bishop.*     This,  however,  is  demonstrable,  from  the 
estimony  of  William  of  Tyre,  and  of  other  unexceptionable  wit- 
lesses,^  that  the  Maronites  were,  for  a  long  time  Monothelites  in 
entiment ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  they 
lecame  reconciled  with  the  Eomish  church,  in  the  year  1182,  that 
hey  abandoned  the  error  of  one  will  in  Christ.     The  most  learned 
>f  the  modern  Maronites  have  very  studiously  endeavoured  to  wipe 
\tt  this  reproach  from  their  nation,  and  have  advanced  many  argu- 
nents  to  prove  that  their  ancestors  were  always  obedient  to  the  see 
>f  Some,  and  never  embraced  the  sentiments  either  of  the  Monophy- 
rites,  or  of  the  Monothelites.     But  they  cannot  persuade  the  learned 
4>  believe  so ;  for  these  maintain,  that  their  testimonies  are  fictitious 
ind  of  no  validity.^ 

■  The  somame  of  Maro  was  giren  to  this  state ;  for,  having  followed  the  errors  of  one 

BOnk,  because  he  had  lived  in  the  celebrated  Maro,  a  hertmarchy  for  nearly  600  years, 

BOnastery  of  St.  Maro,  on  the  river  Orontes,  and  so  as  to  be  called  after  him  Maronites, 

wfore  he  took  residence  among  the  Mar-  and  to  be  separated  from  the  church  of  the 

butee  on    mount  Lebanon.      A  particular  faithful,  and  maintain  a  separate  worship, 

loeount  is  given  of  him  by  Jo.  Sim.  Asse-  through  divine  influence,  returning  now  to 


BiUioth.   Oriental.   Clcmfnt.  Vatic,  i.      a  sound  mind,  they  put  on  resolution  and 
^96.     [Gabriel  Sionita,  de  Urbibits  it  Mori-     joined   themselves    to   Aimericus,    the   pa- 


Oriental.  cap.   8,  derives  the  name  of  triarch    of    Antioch.'  —  The    Alexandrian 

ICaromtes,  from  an  abbot  Maron,  whom  ho  patriarch  Eutychius,  whose  annals  Pocock 

sztols   for  his   holiness   and    his   virtues ;  has    translated  from   the  Arabic,  likewise 

mt  he  will  acknowledge  no  heretical  Maro.  mentions   a  monk  Marun,    '  who   asserted 

Scki-  ]  that  Christ  our  Lord  had  trvo  natures,  and 

•  [The  passage  of  William  of  Tyre  is  in  one  will,  one  operation  and  person,  and  cor- 

llis  aistoria  Rerum  in  PartHfUs  Transuia-  rupted  the  faith  of  men ;  and  whc^e  followers, 

nnis  Gestar.  lib.   xxxii.  c.  8,  and  is  this  :  holding  the  same  sentiment*?  with  him,  were 

'  A  Syrian  nation,  in  the  province  of  Pheni-  called  Maronites,  deriving  their  name  from 

•ia,  inhabiting  the  cliflfs  of  Lebanon  near  his    name    Maro.*     8chl, — Neale,   Eastern 

the   city  Biblos,  while  enjoying  temporal  Churchy  i.  153.     ^.] 

peace,  experienced  a  great    change  in  its  '  The  caui|e  of  the  Maronites  has  been 
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§  12.  Neither  the  sixth  [general]  council^  which  condemned  the 
MoiiotheliteSy  nor  the  fifth  which  had  been  held  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, enact€d  any  canons  concerning  discipline  and  rites.    Therefore, 
a  new  assembly  of  bishops  was  held  by  order  of  Justinian  IL  in  the 
year  692,  at  Constantinople,  in  a  tower  of  the  palace,  which  was 
called  TruUus.     This  council,  from  the  place  of  meeting,  was  called 
Concilium  Ti^Uanum;  and  from  another  circumstance,  Quinisex- 
tumy  becAuse  the  Greeks  considered  its  decrees  as  necessary  to  tie 
perfection  of  the  Acts  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  councils.     We  have  one 
hundred  and  two  canons  sanctioned  by  this  assembly,  on  various  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  external  part  of  worship,  the  government  of 
the  church,  and  the  conduct  of  Christians.     But  six  of  these  canons 
are  opposed  to  the  Boman  opinions  and  customs.     Wherefore  the 
Boman  pontiffs  have  not  chosen  to  approve  the  council  as  a  whole,  or 
to  rank  it  among  the  general  councils,  although  they  have  deemed 
the  greatest  part  of  its  decrees  to  be  praiseworthy.^ 


pleaded  by  Abrah.  Echellensis,  Gkibriel  Si- 
onita,  and  others  of  the  Maronite  nation;  but 
by  none  of  them  more  fully,  than  by  Faustos 
^airon,  both  in  his  Dissert,  dt  Originf^ 
Nomine  et  Religione  Maronitarum^  Rome, 
1679,  8vo;  and  in  his  Euoplia  fidei  Catho- 
livtB  ex  Syrorum  et  Chaldaorum  Monu- 
mcntiSy  Rome,  1694,  8vo.  Yet  Nairon 
induced  none  to  believe  his  positions,  ex- 
cept Ant.  Pagi  (in  his  Critica  Baroniana, 
ad  ann.  694)  and  P.  dc  la  Roque ;  in  whose 
Voyage  de  St/rie  et  de  Montliban,  ii.  28  — 
128,  there  is  a  long  Dissertation  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Maronitcs.  Even  As<seman, 
who,  being  a  Maronite,  spared  no  pains  to 
inndicate  the  character  of  his  nation  {Bib- 
lioth.  Oriental.  Vatican,  i.  496),  yet  does 
not  deny,  that  much  of  what  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Nairon  and  others,  in  behalf  of  the 
JVIaronites,  is  without  weight  or  authority. 
See  Jo.  Morin,  de  Ordinat.  Sacris,  p.  380, 
&c.  Rich.  Simon,  Histaire  Critique  des 
Chritiens  Orit^taux,  c.  xiii.  p.  146.  Euseb. 
Ronaudot^  Ilistvria  Patriarchar.  Alexan- 
drinor.  p.  149  ;  and  Prcefat.  ad  Liturgies 
Oritntales.  Peter  lo  Brun,  Explication  de 
la  Missr,  ii.  626,  &c.  Paris,  1726,  8vo.  The 
arguments  on  both  sides  are  stated,  and  the 
reader  is  left  to  form  his  own  judgment,  by 
Mich,  le  Quien,  Onens  Christianus^  torn, 
lii.  p.  10,  &c.  [See  also  Walch,  Hist.  KetJ. 
ix.  474  —  488.     TV.] 

*  See  Franc.  Pagi,  Breviarium  Pontiff. 
Boman.  i.  486.  Chr.  Lupus,  Diss,  de  Con- 
cilio  TruUavo ;  in  his  Notes  and  Dissert^i- 
tions  on  Councils,  Opp.  iii.  168,  &c.  The 
Romans  reject  the  Jijth  canon^  which  ap- 
proves of  the  eighty-five  Apostolic  Canons, 
commonly  attributed  to  Clement:  —  the 
thirteenth  canon^  which  allows   priests  to 


live  in  wedlock : — ihe fifty-fifth  ctnum,  vWA 
condemns  fasting  on  Saturdays,  a  eostoo 
allowed  of  in  the  Latin  chunrh :  — the  wtjf- 
seventh  canon,  which  earnestly  enjoins  abiti- 
nence  from  blood  and  from  things  8tnD^<^: 
— the  eighty-seccmd  canon^  which  prohibiti 
the  painting  of  Christ  in  the  imige  of  a 
lamb: — and  the  eighty-sixth  cojioh,  cod- 
ceming  the  equality  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople.   The  eastern  patriarehi^ 
of  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Alexandm, 
Antioch,   and  Justiniana,  with  mora  thio 
200  bishops,  attended  this   council    Th( 
pope  had  no  proper  legate  there.    Yet  hii 
ordinary  representatives  at   the   impnial 
court  sat  in  the  council,  and  subscrilwd  iti 
decisions ;    and    Basil,    the   archbishop  d 
Crete,  says  in  his  subscription,  thst  he  k* 
presented  the  patriarch  of  Rome,  and  all  the 
bishops  under  him.     The  emperor  ttteoded 
the  council  in  person,  and  subscribed  iti 
decrees.     In  the  original,  a  space  was  1^ 
for  the  subscription  of  the  pope :  but  Tbea 
it  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  empcivr,  and 
Sergius  was  called  on  to  subscribe,  he  shoved 
such  a  refractoiy  spirit,  as  neariy  cost  kin 
his  liberty.     The  reason  was,  be  foond  tha 
above-mentioned  canons  to  be  oontraij  to 
the  principles  and  usages   of  his  church. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  admiren  of  ^ 
pope,  to  this  day,  are  not  agreed,  wbetha 
the  whole  council,  or  only  the  can<His  whidi 
displease  them,  should  be  rejected;  not* 
withstanding,    at    an    eariy   period,   pope 
Adrian  approved  of  it.     On  the  other  hsiid. 
this  council  was  recognised  by  the  Orerb 
as  a  valid  one,  and  classed  among  the  genenl 
councils.  SeeWdlch,  Hist.  KirchenffcrsamftL 
p.  441.     Sch.f.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PBOSPEROUS  EVENTS   OF  TIHS  CENTURY. 

{  1.  Propagation  of  Christianitj  in  Hyrcania  and  Tartaiy — §  2.  Conversion  of  the 
Germans  by  Boniface — §  3.  Other  expeditions  and  saccesses  of  Boniface — §  4.  Esti- 
mate of  his  aposUeship — §  6.  Other  apostles  of  Germany — §  6.  Expedition  of 
Charlemagne  against  the  Saxons — §  7.  Estimate  of  his  conversions — §  8.  The  reputed 
miracles  of  this  century. 

§  1.  While  the  Mahumedans  were  harassing  and  subjugating  the 
fairest  provinces  of  Asia,  and  diminishing  every  where  the  lustre  and 
reputation  of  Christianity,  the  Nestorians  of  Chaldea  were  blessing 
with  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  truth  those  barbarous  nations,  called 
Scythians  by  the  ancients,  and  by  the  modems,  Tartars,  living  on  this 
side  moimt  Imaus,  and  not  subject  to  the  Saracens.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  Timotheua  the  Nestorian  pontiff,  who  attained  that  dignity 
A.D.  778,  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  Christianity,  by  the  ministry 
of  Svbchal  Jesu,  whom  he  created  a  bishop,  first  the  Oelse  and  Daila- 
mites,  nations  of  Hyrcania;  and  afterwards,  by  other  missionaries, 
the  rest  of  the  nations  of  Hyrcania,  Bactria,  Margiana,  and  Sogdiana.^ 


*  Thomas  Margensis,  Historia  Manas' 
tica,  lib.  iii.  in  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman's  Bib- 
liotheca  Orient.  Vatic,  t.  iiL  jpt  i.  ^.  491. 
See  also  the  Bihliothtca,  t.  iii.  pt  iL  cap. 
ix-  I  T.  p.  cccclxxriii.  [Mosheim,  in  his 
Historia  Tartarorum  Ecclesiastica,  p.  13, 
&c.  relying  chiefly  on  the  preceding  au- 
thorities, states  that  Timotheus,  who  was 
Patriarch  of  the  Nestorians  from  a.  d.  777 
to  A.  D.  820,  planned  the  mission  to  these 


nations,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea ;  and  selected  for  its  execution  one 
oubchal  Jesu,  a  learned  monk  of  the  Nes- 
torian monastery  of  Beth-Aben  in  Assyria, 
well  skilled  in  uie  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sian languages;  ordained  him  bishop,  and 
sent  him  forth.  Subchal  made  numerous 
converts  among  the  Gelft  and  Dailamites, 
formed  them  into  churches,  and  ordained 
elders  over  thoni.     This  nctire  missionary 
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It  is  also  certain,  that  Christianity  was  firmly  and  permanently 
established  in  those  countries  for  several  centuries,  although  it  was 
sometimes  disturbed  by  the  Mahumedans ;  and  that  the  bishops  of 
these  countries  were  always  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Nestorian 
pontiflf. 

§  2.  In  Europe,  most  of  the  German  nations  were  still  involved  in 
the  darkness  of  superstition  ;  the  only  exception  being  the  tribes  on 
the  Rhine,  the  Bavarians,  who  are  known  to  have  received  a  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  under  Ttieodoric,  the  son  of  Clovis  the  Great, 
and  the  Eastern  Franks,*  with  a  few  others.  Attempts  had  been  often 
made  to  enlighten  the  Germans,  both  by  kings  and  princes,  for  whose 
interest  it  was,  that  those  warlike  tribes  should  become  civilised,  and 
also  by  some  pious  and  holy  men ;  but  the  attempts  had  met  with 
little  or  no  success.     But  in  this  century,  Winfrid^  an  English  Bene- 
dictine monk,  of  noble  birth,  who  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Boni- 
fitce^  attempted  this  object  with  better  success.     In  the  year  715,  he 
left  his  native  country,  with  two  companions,  and  first  attempted  in 
vain  to  disseminate  Christian  doctrines  among  the  Frieslanders,  who 
were  subjects  of  king  Radbod.     Afterwards,  in  the  year  719,  having 
received  a  solemn  commission  from  the  Roman  pontiflf,  Grregorij  //., 
he  more  successfully  performed  the  functions  of  a  Christian  tocher 
among  the  Thuringians,  the  Frieslanders,  and  the  Hessians.^ 

also  travelled  farther  East,  and  spread  the  brated  man,  has  been  collected   by  Henr. 
Gospel   extensively   in    Tartary,    Chathai,  Phil.  Chidenius,  in  hia  Diss,  de  S,  Amjoek 
and  China ;   but  on   his   return  from   his  Gcrmanorum  Apostof4>,  Uehnst.  1722,  4lo. 
mission,  to  visit  Timotheus  and  the  monks  Yet  we  may  add  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  JRfWttrfi. 
of   his  convent,  he  was    murdered  by  the  Latina  medii  ttvi,  L  709.     Histoirt  LUt.  dt 
barbarians.     Timotheus  now  ordained  Kar-  la  France^  iv.  92.     Jo.  Habillon,  An'Mln 
dapfus  and  Jaballaha,  two  othiT  monks  of  BerudictinU  and  others.     [The  church  his- 
Betli-Aben.    and   sent    them    with   fifteen  tories  of  Fleury,  Sohroeckh,  and  J.  £  C. 
assistant  monks   into  the    same  countries.  Schmidt,  give  ample  aooouuts  of  Bonifiuse. 
These    also  were    successful   missionaries ;  Milner  ( Church  HUL  cent.  viii.  c,  iv.)  i«  »n 
and  with  the    consent  of   Timotheus,    the  admirer  of  Boniface.     The  besst  among  the 
two  bishops  ordained  seven  of  their  com-  original  biographers  of  this  famous  ntfni 
panions  to  l)e  bishops  of  the  East;  namely,  arc  Willibald,  one  of  his  disciples;  and  • 
Thomas,  who  went  into  India ;  David,  me-  German  monk  named  Othlon,  who  lived  in 
tropolitan  of  China ;  and  Zacehaeus,  Semus,  the  eleventh  century,  and  collected  varuJitf 
Ephraim,  Simeon,  and  Ananias.     Thomas  letters  of  Bonifiice,  which  he  has  iM«t«4 
Margensis  relates,  that  Timotheus  directed  in  his  narrative.     Both  these  bi<»rephi«^ 
the  two  ordaining  bishops,  first  to  ordain  a  with  valuable  notes,  are  contained  in  Ma- 
third  ;  and  to  supply  the  place  of  a  third  billonii  Acta  Sanctor.  iv.  1 — 84,  ed.  Venet 
biahop  at  his  ordination,  by  placing  a  copy  1734.      According  to  these  writers,  Boni- 
of  the  Gospels  on  the  seat  near  the  right  face  was  bom    at    Kirton    (CnHlitcm)  ifi 
hand.     Afterwards    they   would   have    the  Devonshire,  about  680.     When  but  four  or 
canonical  number  of  three  bishops  to  ordain  five  years  old,  he  showed  a  str(M3g  indiiiA* 
the  others.     These  new  bishops  dispersed  tion  for  a  monastic  life,  which  his  fitthrt" 
themselves  widely  over  the  countries  of  the  first  endeavoured   to  eTadicate^  but  «fte^ 
East,  and  founded  many  churches  in  India,  wards  fiivoured.     He  first  entered  a  moDtf' 
Chathai,  and  China.     But  after  the  death  tery  at  Exeter.      From    that  he  remarrd, 
of  Timotheus,  a.  d.  820,  we  learn  nothing  after  seven  years,  to  the  monasteiy  of  Kus- 
more  respecting  these   churches  till   a.  d.  celle  [NursUngI  in  Hants,  as  a  better  pla« 
1000,  when  the  famous  Christian   prince,  for  study.       Here    he    learned    granuBtfi 
called  Prester  John,  came  upon  the  stage,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  biblical  interpretation 
JV.]  according  to  the  threefold  sense  of  Scrip- 
*  [Or  Franconians.     7V.J  tnre.     After  a  short  time,  he  was  a  tesAer 
'  All  that  could   be   said  of  this  cele-  of  these  things.    At  the  age  of  30,  he  «"a» 
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the  year  723,  being  ordained  a  bishop  at  Borne,  by  Gregory 
eing  supported  by  the  authority  and  the  aid  of  Charles 


presbyter.  About  715,  ho 
roluntaiy  mission  to  Friesland, 
looks   for   companions.      But 

paigan    king  of  the  conntiy, 

with  the  Franks,  and  hostile 
dans,  gave  him  no  encourage- 
e  returned  again  to  his  monas- 
A-bbacy  of  Nuscelle  was  now 
but  he  refused  it,  because  he 

more  active  employment, 
laving  projected  a  mission  to 
in  Germany,  he  set  out  for 
itain  the  papal  sanction  and 
his  enterprise.  Daniel,  the 
inchestcr,  gave  him  a  letter  of 

to  the  pontiff,  who  readily 
commission  to  preach  the  Gos- 
Agans,  wherever  he  could  find 
low  visited  Germany,  preached 
ind  Thuringia;    and   learning 

was  dead,  he  went  to  Fries- 
»r  three  years  assisted  Willi- 
aged  bishop  of  Utrecht,  in 
»  Gospel,  and  erecting  churches 
neighbouring  pagans.  Willi- 
led  to  him  to  become  his  per- 
tant  and  successor ;  but  Boni- 
,  on  the  ground  that  the  pope 
[  he  should  labour  in  the  more 
of  Germany.  He  now  visited 
ond  time,  in  723 ;  was  closely 
the  pope,  as  to  his  faith,  and 
e  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  upon 
perpetual  allegiance  to  the  pope, 
?d  a  bishop,  and  had  his  name 
n  Winfrid  to  Boniface.  With 
etters  of  recommendation  to 
ops,  and  others,  and  a  good 
►ly  relics,  Boniface  returned 
ace,  where  Charles  Martel  re- 
cordially,  and  furnished  him 
onduct  throughout  the  empire, 
t  among  the  Hessians ;  where 
id  the  remains  of  idolatry,  and 
it  down  the  consecrated  oak  of 
unor  or  Thor],  which  broke 
lal  parts  as  it  fell.  This  pro- 
[  all  objections :  and  out  of  the 
\  tree  a  chapel  was  built,  de- 
.  Peter.  From  Hesse  he  went 
,  where  he  effected  a  similar  re- 
id  contention  with  some  who 
ted  heretical.  On  the  acces- 
gory  III.  to  the  papal  chair, 
liface  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
Qt  of  his  proceedings,  and  pro- 
il  questions  respecting  eccLesi- 
jr  solution.  The  pope  answered 
I,  Bent  him  a  fresh  supply  of 
jM>  the  archiepiscopal  pall,  with 
when  and  how  to  wear  it.     In 


738,  he  visit<^  Rome  a  third  time,  attended 
by  a  large  retinue  of  priests  and  monks, 
and  was  graciously  received  bv  the  pope. 
On  his  return  through  Bavana,  as  papal 
legate,  he  divided  that  coimtry  into  four 
bishoprics,  and  placed  bishops  over  them; 
namely,  John,  bishop  of  Sakburg;  Ehren- 
bert,  bishop  of  Freising ;  Gosbald  of  Regens- 
burg;  and  Vivilo  of  Paasau.  In  741,  he 
erected  four  more  bishoprics  in  Germany ; 
namely,  those  of  Wilrtzburg,  Eichstadt^ 
Buraburg,  and  Erfurth,  over  which  he 
placed  four  of  his  friends,  Burchard,  Wille- 
bald^  Albinus,  and  Adelhar.  Hitherto 
Boniface  had  been  archbishop  of  no  parti- 
cular place;  but  in  745,  he  procured  the 
deposition  of  Gevilieb,  archbishop  of  Ments, 
charging  him,  in  a  provincial  council,  with 
having  slain  in  single  combat  the  man  who 
had  slain  his  own  father  in  battle,  and  with 
having  kept  dogs  and  birds  for  sport  This 
coimcU  decreed  the  vacant  see  of  Mentz  to 
Boni&ce.  As  archbishop  of  Mentz,  Boni- 
face claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  bishop  of 
Utrecht,  which  claim  was  contested  by  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  Boniface,  as  arch- 
bishop, and  as  papal  legate,  presided  in 
several  councils  m  France  ana  Germany, 
and  was  very  active  in  enforcing  uniformity 
of  rites,  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  canons 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  754,  being 
far  advanced  in  life,  he  left  his  bishopric  at 
Mentz  under  the  care  of  Lollus,  whom  he 
ordained  his  colleague  and  successor,  and 
undertook  a  mission  among  the  Fries- 
landers,  who  were  but  partiallv  converted 
to  Christianity.  With  the  aid  of  several 
inferior  clergymen  and  monks,  he  had 
brought  many  persons  of  both  sexes  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism  ;  and  having  appointed  the 
6th  of  June  for  a  general  meeting  of  the 
converts,  to  receive  the  rite  of  confirmation, 
at  Dockum  on  the  Bordne,  between  East  and 
West  Friesland,  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
appointed.and  while  the  converts  were  expect- 
ed to  arrive,  a  party  of  pagan  Frieslanders 
assaulted  his  camp.  His  youne  men  began 
to  prepare  for  battle ;  but  Bonifiice  forbade 
it,  and  exhorted  all  to  resign  themselves  up  to 
die  as  martyrs.  He  and  his  fifty-two  com- 
panions were  all  murdered,  and  their  camp 
was  plimdered.  But  the  banditti  afterwards 
quarrelled  among  themselves  respecting  the 
plunder;  and  being  intoxicated  with  the 
wine  they  had  gotten,  they  fought  till  seve- 
ral of  their  number  were  slain.  The  Chris- 
tian converts,  enraged  at  the  murderers  of 
their  teachers,  collected  forces,  and  attack- 
ing their  vilhiges,  slew  and  dispersed  the 
men,  plundered  their  houses,  and  enslaved 
their  wives  and  children.    The  murdered 
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Martel,  the  mayor  of  the  palace  of  the  Franks,  Boni&ce  returned  to 
his  Hessians  and  Thuringians,  and  resumed  his  labours  among  them 
with  much  success.    He  was  now  assisted  by  several  learned  and  pious 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  repaired  to  him  out  of  England  and  France. 
In  the  year  738,  having  gathered  more  Christian  churches  than  one 
man  alone  could  govern,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  an  arch- 
bishop, by  Gregory  III.;  and  by  his  authority,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Carloman  and  Pipiji,  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  he  established 
various  bishoprics  in  Germany ;  as  those  of  Wilrtzburg,  Buraburgy^ 
ErfuH,  and  Eichstndt ;  to  which  he  added,  in  the  year  744,  the  famous 
monastery  of  Fulila,   The  final  reward  of  his  labours,  decreed  to  him 
in  the  year  746,  by  the  Boman  pontiflF  Zacharms,  was,  to  be  consti- 
tuted archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  primate  of  Germany  and  Belgium. 
In  his  old  age,  he  travelled  once  more  among  the  Frieslanders,  that 
his  ministry  might  terminate  with  the  people  among  whom  it  com- 
menced :  but,  in  the  year  755,  he  was  murdered,  with  fifty  clergymen 
who  attended  him,  by  the  people  of  that  nation. 

§  4.  On  account  of  so  many  labours  in  propagating  Christianity 
among  the  Germans,  Bmiiface  has  gained  the  title  of  the  Apostle  of 
Oei^iany ;  and  a  candid  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  his  achieve- 
ments will  show  him  to  be  not  altogether  unworthy  of  this  title.'  Yet, 
as  an  apostle,  he  was  widely  different  from  that  pattern  which  the  first 
and  genuine  apostles  have  left  us.  For,  not  to  mention  that  the 
honour  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  minister  and  legate 
he  was,  were  quite  as  much  his  care,  nay,  even  more,  as  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  his  religion ;'  he  did  not  always  oppose  superstition  with 

Cliristians  were  removed  to   Utrecht,  and  depended  on  him.     8chL  —  Yet  it  i»  pbin 

there  inti>rred.     AfterwHrds,  the  remains  of  from  the  words  and  deeds  of  Boni£u!e.  that 

Boniface  were  carried  to  Mentz,  and  thenoe  he  rather  looked  on  the  pope  as  the  rietf 

to  Fulda. — Boniface  left  behind  him  forty-  of  Christ,  than  on  Christ  as  the  patron  d 

two  epistles;  a  set  of  ecclesiastical  rules,  Borne.     JBrf.] 

thirty-six  in    number;    fifteen  discourses;         ■  The  French    Benedictine  monlu  in- 

and  a  part  of  a  work  on  penance.     TV.]  genuously  acknowled^te,  that  Boni£u»  wm 

*  [Near  Fritzlar,  in  Hesse-CasseL     5>.]  a   flatterer   of   the    Boman    ponti^   »d 

'  [If  the  man  deserves  the  title  of  an  showed  him  more  deference  Uian  was  fit  md 

apostle,    who    goes    among    the    heathen,  proper.     See  HUt.  lAti.  de  la  Franet,  vf. 

preaches  to  them  the  Gospel,  according  to  106.  '  II  exprime  son  d^vonement  poor  le  S. 

Ids  best  knowledge  of  it,  encoimters  many  Si^e,  qnelquefois  en  des    termes  qui  v 

hardships,  makes  some  inroad  upon  idolatry,  sont  pas  asses  proportionn^a  k  la  ^igniti  da 

gathers  churches,  erects  houses  of  worship,  caract^re  EpisoopaL'     [Schlegel,  in  svppoit 

founds  monasteries,  and  spemls  his  life  in  of  this  charge,  adducea,  Bcntf.  Ep.  91,  p- 

this  business; — then  Boniface  justly  merits  126,  Ed.  Serar.^  as  decLaiing  'that  all  he 

this  title.    But  if  that  man  only  can  be  had  done  for  thirty-six  years  while  legtte of 

called  an  apostle  who  is  in   all   respects  the  holy  see  was  intended  for  the  advantiigeof 

like  to  Peter  and  Paul; — who,  in  all  his  the  church  atRome,  to  the  judgmentofw^di^ 

efforts,  looks  only  to  the  honour  of  Christy  bo  far  as  he  had  erred  in  word  or  deed,  he  sab- 

Hnd  the  dissemination  of  truth  and  virtue ;  mitted  himself  with  all  humilitT.' — ^Bonite 

and  for  attaining  these  ends   employs  no  said  no  such  thing ;  but  that  if  during  his 

means  but  such    as   the  first   apostles  of  thirty-six  years'  legation  he  had  done  anj* 

Clirist   used; — then    manifestly,    Boniface  thing  of  use  to  the  Roman  church,  be  vidH!^ 

was  wholly  unworthy  of  this  name.    He  was  still  to  complete  and  increase  it ;  and  if  he 

rather  an  apostle  of  the  pope,  than  of  Jesus  had  done  anything  nnjusUj  or  unwiselj.  he 

Clirist ;    he  had  but  one  eye  directed  to-  was  willing  to  amend  it  aecandins  to  tlK> 

wards  Christ ;  the  other  was  fixed  on  the  judgment  of  that  choich.     Schlcgu  quotr* 

pope  of  Home,  and  on  his  own  fame  which  two  other  letters  (Ep.  132,  pi  181 X  in  which 
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tons  which  the  ancient  apostles  used,  but  often  overawed  the 
the  people  by  violence  and  fear,  often  entrapped  them,  as 
3y  artifices  and  fraud.^  His  epistles  also  betray  here  and 
ambitious  and  arrogant  spirit,  a  crafty  and  insidious  disposi- 
immoderate  eagerness  to  augment  sacerdotal  honours  and 
Lves,*  joined  with  great  ignorance,  not  only  of  many  things 
L  apo$tle  ought  to  know,  but  in  particular  of  the  true  cha- 
the  Christian  religion.* 

besides  Boniface,  others  also  attempted  to  rescue  the  unevan- 
lations  of  Germany  from  the  thraldom  of  superstition.  Such 
dniaUy  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  who,  after  various  labours 
istruction  of  the  Bavarians  and  other  nations,  became  bishop 


s  and  urges  obedience  to  Rome ; 
,  p.  132,  in  which  he  urges  the 
of  Utrecht  as  a  missionary  see 
lan  church,  from  the  jurisdiction 
bishop  of  Cologne,  who  had  not 
I  the  work.  But  these  only 
t  no  one  has  contradicted,  his 
!hment  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
"ges  of  Mosheim  and  Schlegel 
uface  must  have  had  their  origin 
Tsonal  feeling.  They  are  with- 
and  are  now  generally  treated 
apt     Ed.] 

lei  charges  Boniface  with  having 
into  Thuringia  at  the  head  of  an 
d  at  the  time  he  was  murdered  by 
oders,  having  soldiers  with  him 
'-guard :  *  and  so,  in  all  his  en- 
e  had  the  support  of  the  civil 
ed  to  him  by  Charles  Martel, 
and  Pipin.' — Yet  there  is  no 
he  ever  used  force  in  conversion. 
Buts  which  Daniel  of  Winchester 
n  to  Uiie  with  the  pagans ;  viz. 
le  impotence  of  the  heathen  gods 
I  their  inability  to  punish  or  re- 
lardly  be  made  ground  of  accu- 
nst  Boniface,  as  there  is  no  proof 
r  used  them  ;  nor  were  they  pro- 
bemselves  as  a  demonstration  of 
,  but  as  part  of  a  refutation  of 
jj  natural  religion.  Boniface's 
iracles,  also  adduced  by  Schlegel, 
ble  on  the  age.  That  he  used 
les  himself  is  not  true.  Ed.] 
der  only  his  conduct  towards 
ips  and  presbyters,  who  had  be- 
ed  ordination,  and  refused  to 
gain  from  him  according  to  the 
:e8,  and  would  not,  in  general, 
imselves  to  Romish  supremacy 
li  forms  of  worship.  These  must 
1  tLB  false  brethren,  heretics,  hhs- 
ervants  of  the  drvi/,  and  farc- 
^  Anti-Christ.  They  must  be 
icated,  be  cast  into  prisons,  and 
poreal  punishments.     Sec  with 


what  violence  he  breaks  out  against  Adel* 
bert,  Clemens,  Sampson,  Gottsc^ilk,  Ehrem- 
wolf,  Virgiiins,  and  others,  in  his  epistles; 
— how  bitterlpr  he  accuses  them,  before  the 
popes,    and   m    presence  of  councils,  &c. 

'  [A  large  part  of  the  questions,  which 
Boniface  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  popes,  betray  his  ignorance.  But  still 
more  so,  does  his  decision  of  the  case  of 
conscience,  when  a  Bavarian  priest,  who 
did  not  understand  Latin,  had  baptized 
with  these  words,  Baptizo  te  in  nomine 
patria  et  JUia  et  spiritua  sancta ;  which 
baptism  he  pronounced  to  be  null  and  void : 
and  likewise  his  persecution  of  the  priest 
Yirgilius  in  Bavaria,  who  maintained  that 
the  earth  is  globular,  and  consequently  in- 
habitable on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  there 
enlightened  by  the  sun  and  moon.  Boni- 
face looked  upon  this  as  a  gross  heresy ;  and 
he  accused  the  man  before  the  pope,  who 
actually  excommunicated  him  for  a  heretic. 
See  the  tenth  Ep.  of  Zacharias,  in  Harduin'a 
Concilia^  iii.  1912.  Schl, — In  this,  and 
the  preceding  notes,  Schlegel  has  laboured 
with  the  zeal  of  a  prosecutor,  to  substan- 
tiate the  heavy  charges  of  Br.  Mosheim 
against  Boniface.  I  have  carefully  read 
the  original  lives  of  this  missionary,  and 
also  a  considerable  part  of  his  correspond- 
ence ;  and  I  must  say,  I  think  Dr.  Mos- 
heim, and  his  annotator  Schlegel,  have 
not  done  impartial  justice  to  this  eminent 
man.  He  appears  to  me,  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  sincere  and  honest  men  of 
his  age ;  though  he  partook  largely  in  the 
common  faults  of  his  time,  an  excessive 
attachment  to  monkery,  and  a  superstitiouB 
regard  for  the  canons  of  the  church  and 
the  externals  of  religion.  "With  all  his 
imperfections,  he  deserves  to  be  classed 
with  those  who  followed  Christy  according 
to  the  best  light  they  had,  and  who  did 
much  to  advance  true  religion  among  men* 
ZV.] 
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of  Freysing.^  Such  also  was  PirmiTi^  a  French  monk,  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Boniface,  who  taught  Christianity  amidst  various  suflFer- 
ings  in  Helvetia,  Alsace,  and  Bavaria,  and  presided  over  several 
monasteries.'  Such,  likewise,  was  LebwiUy  an  Englishman,  who 
laboured  with  earnestness  and  zeal,  though  with  little  success,  to  per- 
suade the  warlike  Saxon  nation,  the  Frieslanders,  the  Belgians,  and 
other  nations,  to  embrace  Christianity.*  Others  of  less  notoriety  are 
omitted.*  Neither  shall  I  mention  Willibrord  and  others,  who  com- 
menced their  missionary  labours  in  the  preceding  century,  and 
continued  them  with  great  zeal  in  this. 


*  Ciesar.  Baron ii  Annates  Ecchsiast.  t.  viu. 
ad.  ann.  716,  §  10,  &c.     C.  Meichelbeck, 
HiM.  Frisingensh^  t.  i.     [The  life  of  saint 
Corbinian,  in  forty -six  chapters,  was  written 
l»y  one  of  his  pupils  and  successors,  Aribo; 
and    may   be    seen     in     Mabillon*9   Acta 
Sancfor.  iii.  470—485.  and  in  Meichelbeck, 
Ilijft.  Frishuf,  t.  i.  pt  ii.  p.   3 — 21.     Corbi- 
nian was  bom  at  Chatres,  near  Paris,  about 
680.     lie  early  devoted  himself  to  a  mo- 
nastic life,  and  acquired  great  fame  by  his 
miracles.      To     escape    from  society,    and 
enjoy   solitude,    he    travelled    into    Italy, 
about  717,  and  begged  the  pope  to  assign 
him  some  obscure  rt»treat.     J3ut  the    pope 
onlained  him  a  bishop,  and  sent  him  back 
to  France.     His  miracles  and  his  mar\'el- 
lous    sanctity     now     drew     such     crowds 
around  him,  that  after  seven  years,  he  de- 
termined to  go  to  Rome,  and  beg  the  pope 
to   divest    him  of   the    episcopal    dignity. 
On  his  way  through  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol, 
lie  caught  a  huge  bear,  which  had  killed 
one    of   his     pack-horses,    wliipped     him 
soundly,  and    compelled  him  to    sene    in 
place  of   the  p;ick-horso.      At  Trent,   and 
at  Pavia,   he  ha«l  horses  stolen,  for  which 
tlie   thieves    paid    tlie    forfeiture  of  their 
lives  by  the  hand  of  GocL     The  pope  would 
not  release  him  from  the  episcopate.     He 
returned,  by  the  way  he    came,  as  far  as 
Frei.sing,  in  Bavaria ;  where  Grimoald.  the 
rt'igning  prince,  detained  him,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  himself  and  subjects.     After  six  years' 
libours    at    Freisiug,   he    died,    somewhat 
like    Moses,  or  at   least   in    a  verj'  extra- 
ordinary manner.     He  foresaw  his  death, 
aiud  having  made  arrangements  for  it,  he 
arose  in    the  moniing,  in    perft-ct   health, 
bathed,  dressed  himself  in  uis  pontificals, 
jwrfornied    pul)lic    service,    returned,    and 
l>laeed  himself  upon  his  bed,  drank  a  cup 
of  wine,  and  immediately  expired.     His  bio- 
grapher makes  [little]  mention  of  his  efforts 
to  enlighten    his  flock,  or   to    spread    the 
knowlcilge  of  the  Gospel.     He  was  a  most 
bigoted   monk,    and   exceedingly  irascible. 
Prince  Grimoald  once  invited  him  to  dine. 
Corbinian  said  grace    before   dinner,    and 
miide  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  food. 


While  they  were  eating,  Chimoald  threw 
some  of  the  food  to  his  dog.  CorbiDiui, 
in  a  rage,  kicked  over  the  table,  and  \vt 
the  room,  declaring  to  the  prince,  \\aik 
deserved  no  blessings,  who  had  gireo  food 
that  was  blessed  to  his  dog.     7>.j 

*  Herm.  Bruschii  Chronoiogia  Monatter. 
German,  p.  30.  Anton.  Pagi  Critka  « 
Annalis  Baronii,  t.  iu  ad  ann.  759,  |  9,  kz. 
Hist.  Litt.  d€  la  France,  ir.  124.  [The  lifr 
of  St.  Pirminius,  by  Warmann,  bishop  of 
Constance  at  the  beginning  of  the  elereoth 
century,  may  be  seen  in  Mabillon's  ir/A 
Sanctor.  iv.  124 — 139.  According  to  this 
biography,  Pirminius  was  first  chorvpiscpas 
of  either  Meaux  or  Metz  in  France,  vherf  he 
was  a  devout  and  zealous  pastor.  SintUz, 
a  Suabian  prince,  procured  his  remool  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constance,  where  there 
was  great  need  of  an  active  and  exempUr? 
pn'acher.  He  established  the  monasteiy  of 
Keichcnau,  in  an  island  near  Constance ;  and 
afterwards  nine  or  ten  other  monastenn  io 
Suabia,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland;  and  vas 
Very  active  in  promoting  monastic  pietj  in 
tho^e  countries.  He  is  supposed  to  hirt 
died  about  758.     TV.] 

'  Hucbaldi  Vita  S.  Lehvini ;  in  L.  Sorii, 
Vitia  Sanctor.  die  12,  Novem.  p.  277.  Jo* 
MoUeri  Cimbria  Littcrat^,  ii.  464.  [Lebvin 
was  an  English  Benedictine  and  presbjtercf 
Ri()on ;  alx>ut  690,  with  twelve  companioiBS. 
he  went  over  to  West  FriesLind,  on  the  bo^ 
ders  of  the  pagan  Saxons ;  and  for  sevenl 
years  travelled  and  preached  in  that  rcgioo, 
and  in  Heligoland.  At  length,  he  settled  dovn 
at  I)e venter,  in  Overyssel,  where  he  pK»cb#d 
with  considerable  success  till  his  death, 
about  740.     TV.] 

*  [Among  these  were  the  following.  0th- 
mar,  a  German  monk,  founder  of  the  inoDii»' 
tery  of  St  GalL  At  the  close  of  a  loi^  ai^i 
exemplary  life,  he  was  maliciooslj  aoeascd 
of  unchastity,  by  some  noblemen  who  bad 
robbed  his  monastery,  and  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  languished  four  yean, 
and  then  died.  Numerous  miracles  wre 
wrought  at  his  tomb.  His  life,  hj  Walafrid 
Stralx),  is  in  Mabillon*a  Ada  Sattcior.  iv. 
139,   &c— Willibald,  bishop  of  Eichitadt, 
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Id  the  year  772,  Charles  the  Greats  king  of  the  Franks,  under- 
tame  and  to  withdraw  from  idolatry  the  extensive  nation  of 
zons,  who  occupied  a  large  portion  of  Germany,  and  were 
perpetually  at  war  with  the  Franks,  respecting  their  bounda- 
i  other  thhigs ;  for  he  hoped,  if  their  minds  should  become 
[  with  the  Christian  doctrines,  that  they  would  gradually  lay 
lieir  ferocity,  and  learn  to  endure  the  empire  of  the  Franks, 
st  attack  upon  their  heathenism  produced  little  effect :  being 
not  with  force  and  arms,  but  by  some  bishops  and  monks, 
the  victor  had  left  for  that  purpose  among  the  vanquished 
But  much  better  success  attended  the  subsequent  wars, 
Charles  undertook  in  the  years  775,  776,  and  780,  against  a 
who  were  extremely  brave,  very  fond  of  liberty,  and  particu- 
ipatient  of  sacerdotal  power.^  For  now,  men  who  were  attached 
superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  were  so  effectually  assailed,  as 
th  rewards,  as  with  the  sword  and  punishments,  that  they  re- 
ly ceased  to  resist,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  baptized  by 
Gibers  whom  Charles  sent  among  them.^  Widekind  and  Albian, 


Log^o-Saxon  monk,  of  honourable 
acated  in  a  monastery  near  Win- 
When  arrived  at  manhood,  he  and 
^  brother  Wanebald  left  England, 
through  France  and  Italy,  sailed  to 
or,  and  the  Holy  Land,  where  they 
en  years.  Returning  to  Italy,  they 
dence  in  the  monastery  of  Monte 
daring  ten  years,  or  till  739.  The 
I  sent  them  into  Germany,  to  assist 
ace.  Willibald  was  placed  at  Eich- 
iained  priest  A.D.  740,  and  bishop 

following.  His  death  is  placed 
i.  His  life,  written  by  a  kins- 
a  contemporary  nun  of  Heiden- 
eztant  in  Mabillon's  Acta  Sane- 
830— 364.— Saint  Alto,  a  Scotch 
ID  travelled  into  Bavaria,  and  there 
*d  the  monastery,  called  from  him, 
{ter.  The  monastery  was  endowed 
?ipin,  and  dedicated  by  St.  Boni- 
le  life  of  Alto  is  in  Mabillon.  1.  c. 
c — St.  Sturmius,  a  native  of  Nori- 
foUower  of  St  Boniface.  Under 
ion  of  that  archbishop  he  erected, 
ded  over,  the  monastery  of  Fulda, 
,  till  his  death,  779,  except  one 
ch  he  spent  in  Italy,  to  learn  more 
the  rules  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  two 
trs,  in  which  Pipin  king  of  the 
eld  him  prisoner,  under  felse  accu- 
r  disloyalty.  In  the  last  years  of 
le  aided  Charles  the  Great  in  com- 
le  Saxons  to  embrace  Christianity. 

well  written  by  Eigil,  his  pupil 
Mor,  is  extant  in  Mabillon,  1.  c.  p. 
'. — St  Virgiliwi,  whom  Boniface 
f  herepy,  for  believing  the  world  to 
IT,  was  an  Irishman,  of  good  educa- 

talents.     He  went  to  France   in 


the  reign  of  Pipin,  who  patronised  him, 
and  in  766  prociired  for  him  the  bishopric 
of  Salzburg,  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
A.D.  780.  While  at  Salzburg,  he  did  much 
to  ext«nd  Christianity  to  the  eastward  of 
him,  among  the  Slavonians  and  Huns.  His 
life  is  in  Mabillon,  L  c  p.  279,  &c     TV.] 

*  I  cannot  dispense  with  quoting  a  pas- 
sage from  a  veir  credible  author,  Alcuin, 
which  shows,  what  it  was  especially  that 
rendered  the  Saxons  averse  firom  Christianity, 
and  how  preposterously  the  missionaries  sent 
amon^  them  conductea  themselves.  Alcuin. 
Ep.  CIV.  in  his  O/m.  p.  1647,  says:  '  Had 
the  eai<y  yoke  of  Christ,  with  his  light  bur- 
then, been  preached  to  the  stubborn  Saxons, 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  the  payment  of 
iith^s^  and  legal  satisfaction  for  the  very 
smallest  faults,  were  exacted,  perhaps  they 
would  not  have  abominated  the  sacrament 
of  Baptism.  Lit  the  Christian  tiachi ra  tiam 
fro^m  the  example  of  the  Apostles.  Ixt  thrm 
be  preacherSy  not  plundenrs*  Look  at  this 
portrait  of  the  Apostles,  that  lived  in  this 
century ! — ^Yet  they  are  said  to  have  wrought 
great  miracles. 

'  Alcuin,  as  cited  by  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  cle  Gestis  R»r%im  Anglorum,  lib.  i.  c. 
4,  published  in  the  Rerum  Anqlicar.  Scrip- 
t<rreSy  Francf.  1601,  fol.  uses  this  language, 
'  The  ancient  Saxons  and  all  the  Frieslan- 
ders,  being  urged  to  it  by  king  Charles,  who 
plied  some  of  them  with  rewardSf  and  others 
with  threats,  were  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.*  See  also  the  Capitulan'a  Regum 
Francor.  t  i.  246,  262.  From  the  first  of 
these  passages,  it  appears,  that  the  Saxons 
who  would  renounce  idolatry,  were  restored 
to  their  ancient  frtedonty  forfeited  by  con- 
quest, and  were  freed  fr&m  all  tribute  to  the 
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indeed,  who  were  two  of  the  most  valiant  Saxon  chiefs,  renewed  their 
former  insurrections,  and  attempted  to  drive  away  once  more,  by  vio- 
lence and  war,  that  Christianity  which  had  been  set  up  by  violence. 
But  the  martial  courage  and  the  liberality  of  Charles  at  length  brought 
them,  in  the  year  785,  solemnly  to  declare  that  they  were  Christians, 
and  would  continue  to  be  so.*  Lest  the  Saxons  should  apostatise  from 
the  religion  which  they  had  unwillingly  professed,  bishops  were 
established,  schools  founded,  and  monasteries  erected  in  every  part  of 
their  country.  The  HuiiSy  inhabiting  Pannonia,  were  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Saxons :  for  Charles  so  exhausted  and  humbled  them, 
by  successive  wars,  that  he  drove  them  into  thinking  of  Christianitj 
as  better  than  slavery.^ 

§  7.  For  serving  thus  the  cause  of  Christ,  a  grateful  posterity  decreed 
to  Charles  the  honours  of  a  aainU  In  the  twelfth  century,  accordingly, 
Frederic  I.,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  desired  Pitschal  IIL,  whom  he 
had  himself  created  sovereign  pontiff,  to  enrol  him  among  the  church's 
tutelary  deities**     Nor  undoubtedly  was  he  undeserving  of  this  gloir, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  middle  ages,  as  they  are  called,  when  he 
passed  for  a  saint  who  enriched  the  priesthood  with  goods  and  pos- 
sessions,* and  extended,  by  whatever  means,  the  boundaries  of  the 
church.     But  to  those  who  estimate  sanctity,  according  to  the  views 
of  Christ,  Charles  must  appear  to  be  any  thing  rather  than  a  saint  and 
a  devout  man.     For,  not  to  mention  his  other  vices,  which  were  cer^ 
tainly  not  inferior  to  his  virtues,  it  is  evident,  that  in  compelling  the 
Huns,  Saxons,  and  Frieslanders  to  profess  Christianity,  he  did  it  more 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  subjects  to  himself  than  to  Jesus  Christ. 
And  therefore  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cultivate  friendship  with  the 
Saracens,  those  enemies  of  the  Christian  name,  when  he  could  hope 
to  obtain  from  them  some  aid  to  weaken  the  empire  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  Christians.* 

§  8.  The  numerous  miracles  which  the  Christian  missionaries  to  the 
pagans  are  reported  to  have  wrought  in  this  age,  have  now  wholly  lost 
the  credit  that  they  once  had.  The  corrupt  moral  principles  of  the 
times  allowed  the  use  of  what  are  improperly  called  pious  frauds; 
hence  heralds  of  Christianity  thought  it  no  sin  to  terrify  or  beguile, 


h'ng.  The  la«t  of  these  passages  contains 
this  law :  1/  any  pcrtton,  of  the  Saxrm  racr, 
tthall  C'fntn/tptifoujilt/  rc/nsf  to  come  to  bap^ 
tinm^  and  {thall  resolve  to  continue  a  pagan, 
let  him  he  put  to  death.— By  such  penalties 
and  rewards,  the  whole  world  mipjht  l)e  con- 
strained to  profess  Christianity  without 
miracles.  But  what  sort  of  Christians  the 
Saxons  so  converted  must  have  been,  we  need 
not  be  told.  See  Jo.  Lauuoy,  de  Veteri 
More  baptiznndi  Jud<tos  et  Infidelea,  cap.  v. 
yi.  p.  703,  &c.  Opp,  t.  ii.  pt  ii.  where  he 
tells  us,  that  the  Koman  pontiff,  Adrian  I., 
approved  of  this  mode  of  converting  the 
Saxons  to  Christianity. 

'  Eginhard,  de  Vita  Carol i  Mag ni\  Adam. 
Brcmais,  I  i.  c  viii.  p.  3,  &c.,  and  all  the 


liistorians  of  the  achierements  of  Chirif*, 
who  are  enumerated  bj  Jo.  Alb.  FabridUi 
BihliotK  Lot.  medii  tpt%  i.  959,  &c 

'  Life  of  St^  Rudbert  \  in  Hen.  Ouuni 
Lectionibus  Antiquis,  t.  iii.  pt.  ii  pi,  340,  kc 
Pauli  Debreceni  Histaria  EccUshb  RefcrmtU 
in  HungarM  Transylvania;  a  Lampw edit«^ 
pt.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  10,  &c. 

'  Henr.  Canisii  LectioneM  Antique,  t  iii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  207.  Br.  Walch  [of  Oottii«cB]. 
Tract,  d4  Caroli  Man,  cananixatume, 

*  See  the  last  Will  of  Churles,  in  SCcph. 
Buluzii  Capitutarihut  Beffum  Franeor»  i, 
487. 

^  See  Jac.  Basnage»  Hisioirt  dis  «/«(/<,  t 
ix.  c.  ii.  p.  40,  &e. 
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with  fictitious  miracles,  those  whom  they  were  unable  to  convince  by 
reasoning.  Yet  I  do  not  suppose  that  cUl  who  acquired  fame  by  these 
miracles  practised  imposture.  For  not  only  were  the  nations  so  rude 
and  ignorant  as  to  mistake  almost  anything  for  a  miracle,  but  their 
instructors  also  were  so  imlearned  and  so  unacquainted  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  as  to  look  upon  mere  natural  events,  if  they  were  rather 
unusual  and  came  upon  them  by  surprise,  as  special  interpositions  of 
divine  power.  This  will  be  readily  seen  by  any  one  free  from  super- 
stition, who  shall  take  a  fancy  to  read  the  Acts  of  Saints  in  this  and 
the  subsequent  centuries.^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

THB   ADVEBSiriES   OF   THE   CHKISTIAN    CllDliCII. 

§  1.  In  the  Easti  from  the  Saracens  and  Turks  —  §  2.  In   the  West,   fi-om   the- 

Saracens. 

{  1.  The  Byzantine  empire  experienced  so  many  bloody  revolutions, 
and  so  many  intestine  calamities,  as  necessarily  produced  a  great 
diminution  of  its  energies.  No  emperor  could  reign  securely.  Three 
were  hurled  from  the  throne,  treated  with  various  contumelies,  and 
sent  into  exile.  Under  Leo  IIL^  the  Isaurian,  and  his  son,  Constaii- 
tine  Copronymus,  the  pernicious  controversy  respecting  images  and 
the  worship  of  them  brought  immense  evils  upon  the  community, 
and  weakened  incalculably  the  resources  of  the  empire.  Hence  the 
Saracens  were  able  to  roam  freely  through  Asia  and  Africa,  to  subdue 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  country,  and  every  where  to  depress,  and  in 
various  places  wholly  to  exterminate,  the  Christian  faith.     Moreover, 


■  [The  miracles  of  this  age  are,  many  of 
them,  ridiculous.  In  the  life  of  St,  Winnock 
(in  Mabillon's  Acta  Sanctor,  iii.  195),  it  is 
•tjit^-d  as  a  miracle,  that  his  mill,  when  he 
let  ^  of  it  to  say  his  prayers,  would  turn 
itself.  And  when  an  inquisitive  monk  looked 
through  a  crevice,  to  8<»e  the  wonder,  he  was 
struck  blind  for  his  presumption.  The  \>io- 
grapher  of  St,  Pardulphus  (ibid.  p.  641, 
I  IS)  makes  a  child's  cradle  to  rock  day 
after  day,  without  hands ;  while  if  touched, 
it  would  stop,  and  remain  immoveable.  In 
the  life  of  St.  Guthlac  of  Croyland  (ibid.  p. 
263,  §  19),  while  the  saint  was  praying,  at 
his  vigils,  a  vast  numWr  of  devils  entered 
his  cell,  rising:  out  of  the  ground,  and  i.'<8iung 
through  crc^viees,  *  of  direful  aspect,  terrible 
in  form,  with  huge  heads,  long  necks,  pale 
faces,  sickly  coimtcnances,  squalid  beards, 


bristly  ears,  wrinkled  foreheadn,  malicious 
eyes,  filthy  mouths,  horses*  tet'th,  fire- 
emittiug  throats,  lantern  jaws,  broad  lips, 
terrific  voices,  singed  hair,  high  (.-heek -bones, 
prominent  breasts,  sealy  thiglis,  knotty 
knees,  crooked  legs,  swoUcn  ancles,  inverted 
feet,  and  opened  mouths,  hoarwely  elamorouH.' 
These  bound  the  naint  fiist,  dragged  him 
through  hedges  and  briers^  lifted  him  up 
from  the  earth,  and  carried  him  to  the 
mouth  of  hell,  where  he  saw  all  the  tonnents 
of  the  damned.  Uut  while  they  wrre 
threatening  to  confine  him  there,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew appeared  in  glory  to  him;  the 
devils  wer<»  affright<d;  and  he  was  con- 
ducted back  to  his  cell  by  his  celestial  de- 
liverer.— These  are  only  a  few,  among 
scores  of  others,  which  might  bo  adduced. 
TV.] 
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about  the  middle  of  the  century,  a  new  enemy  appeared,  still  more 
savage,  namely,  the  Turks ;  a  tribe  and  progeny  of  the  Tartars,  a 
rough  and  uncivilised  race,  which,  issuing  from  the  narrow  passes  of 
Mount  Caucasus  and  from  inaccessible  regions,  burst  upon  Colchis, 
Iberia,  and  Albania,  and  then,  proceeding  to  Armenia,  first  subdued 
the  Saracens,  and  eventually  the  Greeks.^ 

§  2.  In  the  year  714,  these  Saracens  crossed  the  sea  which  separates 
Spain  from  Africa;  and  Count  Juiia?i Acting  the  traitor,  they  routed 
the  army  of  Roderic,  the  king  of  the  Spanish  Goths,  and  subdued 
the  greater  part  of  that  country.^     Thus  was  the  kingdom  of  the 
West  Goths  in  Spain,  after  it  had  stood  more  than  three  centuries, 
wholly  obliterated,  by  this  cruel  and  ferocious  people.     Moreover,  all 
the  sea-coast  of  Gaul,  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  to  the  Rhone, 
was  seized  by  these  Saracens ;  who  afterwards  frequently  laid  waste 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  with  fire  and  sword.     Charles  Martel^ 
indeed,  upon  their  invasion  of  Graul  in  the  year  732,  gained  a  great 
victory  over  them  at  Poitiers ;  ^  but  the  vanquished  soon  after  re- 
covered their  strength  and  courage.     Therefore  Charles  the  Great,  in 
the  year  778,  marched  a  large  army  into  Spain,  with  a  design  to  rescue 
that  country  from  them.     But  though  he  met  with   considerable 
success,  he  did  not  fully  accomplish  his  wishes.*     From  this  warlike 
people,  not  even  Italy  was  safe ;  for  they  reduced  the  island  of  Sardinia 
to  subjection,  and  miserably  laid  waste  Sicily.     In  Spain,  therefore, 
and  in  Sardinia,  under  these  masters,  the  Christian  religion  suffered 
a  great  defeat.     In  Germany,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  nations 
that  retained  their  former  superstitions,  inflicted  infinite  evik  and 
calamities  upon  the  others  who  had  embraced  Christianity.*    Hence, 
in  several  places,  castles  and  fortresses  were  erected,  to  restrain  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians. 


*  [See  the  historians  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire ;  especially  De  Ouignes,  History  of  the 
Huns  and  Turks.     ScA/.] 

*  Jo.  Mariana,  Rerum  Hispantcar.  1.  vi» 
c.  21,  &c.  Euseb.  Renaudot,  Historia  Patri- 
arch. Ahxandrin.  p.  253.  Jo.  de  Ferrems, 
Histoire  de  VEspagne.  ii.  425,  &c. —  [Sera- 
ler,  HistoruE  Eccles.  Selecta  Capita,  ii.  127, 
&c.,  conjectures  that  the  popes  contributed 
to  the  inyasion  of  Spain,  by  the  Saracens. 
And  it  appears  from  Baronius  (Annales 
Eccles.  ad  ann.  701,  No.  xi.  &c),  that  the 
Si^nish  king  and  clergy  were  in  some  colli- 
sion with  his  holiness.  Still,  I  can  see  no 
evidence  that  the  popes  had  any  concern 
with  the  Mahumedan   invasion   of  Spain. 


Count  Julian,  a  disaffected  noblonaD, 
probably  the  sole  cause  of  this  calami^  to 
his  countiy.     TV.] 

*  Paulus  Diaconua,  ds  Gestis  Umgtibvi, 
L  vi.  c  46  et  53.  Jo.  Mariana^  Rerum  IBs- 
panicar.  I.  vii.  c.  3.  Pet.  Bajle,  Dictkm- 
naire  Historiqvey  article  AbeUramt,  L  11* 
Ferreras,  Histoire  de  FE^peme^  iL  4iS3,  ft& 
[Gibbon,  Dedine  and  fidi  of  tki  Bomm 
Emp.  ch.  lii.     TV*.] 

*  Henr.  von  Bftnan,  Hist  of  the  Gemm 
Emperors  and  Empire  [in  Qcnnan],  ii.  M 
&c     Ferrems,  Hist,  de  FEspapne,  ii  M6, 

&C. 

*  ServatUB  Lupus,  Fita  Wtffherti,  fk  SH 

and  others. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  ERUDITION  AND  LITERATURE. 

§  1.  The  state  of  leamisg  among  the  Greeks  —  §  2.  Progress  of  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
tophy  —  I  3.  Learning  among  the  Latins,  restored  by  Charles  the  Great  —  §  4.  Cathe- 
chttl  and  monastic  schoohi  —  J  6.  They  were  not  veiy  successfuL 

§  1.  Among  the  Greeks  there  were  here  and  there  individuals  both  able 
and  willing  to  retard  the  flight  of  learning,  had  they  been  supported  ; 
but  in  the  perpetual  commotions  which  threatened  extinction  to  both 
chorch  and  state,  they  were  unpatronised.  Hence,  scarcely  any  can 
be  named  among  the  Greeks  who  distinguished  themselves,  either  by 
the  graces  of  diction  and  genius,  or  by  richness  of  thought  and 
erudition,  or  by  acuteness  of  investigation.  Frigid  discourses  to 
the  people,  insipid  narratives  about  men  reputed  saints,  vain  discus- 
sions upon  things  of  nought,  vehement  declamations  against  the 
Latins,  and  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  images,  histories  composed 
without  judgment;  such  were  the  monuments  which  the  learned 
among  the  Greeks  erected  for  their  fame. 

§  2.  Aristotle's  method  of  philosophizing  made,  however,  great 
progress  every  where,  and  was  tought  in  all  the  schools.  For  after 
the  many  public  condemnations  of  the  sentiments  of  Ongen,  and 
the  rise  of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies,  Plato  was 
nearly  banished  from  the  schools  to  the  retreats  of  the  monks.* 
John  Da/nui8cenu8  distinguished  himself  beyond  others  in  promoting 
Aristotelianism.  He  attempted  to  collect  and  to  illustrate  its  prin- 
ciples in  several  tracts  designed  for  the  less  informed ;  and  these  led 
many  persons  in  Greece  and  Syria  more  readily  to  embrace  them. 
The  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  were  equally  diligent  in  giving  cur- 
rency to  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  which  enabled  them  to  dispute 
more  confidently  with  the  Greeks  respecting  the  natures  and  the  person 
of  Christ. 

§  3.  The  history  of  the  Latins  abounds  with  so  many  examples  of 

1  [See  Brucker's  HUt  Crit.  PhOot,  iii.  633.     8chl.] 
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extreme  ignorance,  that  one  is  hardly  prepared  for  them.'     Yet  they 
will  occasion  no  siii^prise  to  those  who  survey  the  state  of  Europe  in 
this  century.     In  Kome,  and  in  certain  cities  of  Italy,  there  remained 
some  faint  shadow  of  learning  and  science;*  but  with  this  exception, 
what  literature  survived  had  abandoned  the  continent,  and  retired 
beyond  sea,  among  the  Britons  and  Irish.'     Those,  therefore,  among 
the  Latins  who  distinguished  themselves  at  all  by  works  of  genius, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  Franks  and  Italians,  were  nearly  all 
Britons,  or  Scots,  that  is,    Hibernians ;   as  Alcuin^   Bede^    Egbe^i, 
Clemmi.%  Dungal,  Acca,  and  others.     Prompted  by  Alcain^  Charles 
the  Greaty  who  was  himself  a  man  of  letters,  attempted  to  dispel  this 
ignorance.      For   he   invited   to   his   court  grammarians   and   other 
learned  men,  first  out  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  from   Britain  md 
Ireland;   and   he  strove  to  rouse,  first,  the  sacred    order,   bishops, 
priests,  and  monks  (whose  patrimony,   in   this   age,   seemed  to  be 
learning),  then,  by  his  own  example,  men  in  dignified  and  honourable 
posts,  and  their  sons,  to  seek  information  upon  all  subjects,  whether 
divine  or  human. 

§  4.  By  his  authority  and  requisition,  most  of  the  biiiihops  con- 
nected with  their  respective  primary  churches  what  were  called 
cathedral  schools ;  in  which  children  and  youth  devoted  to  the  church 
were  imbued  with  literature.  The  more  discerning  abbots^  or  rulers 
of  monasteries,  likewise  opened  schools,  in  which  some  of  the  fraternity 
taught  the  Latin  language,  and  other  things  deemed  useful  and 
necessary  for  one  who  was  to  be  a  monk  or  teacher.*  Cliarles  was 
formerly  considered  as  the  parent  and  founder  of  the  university  of 
Paris;  but  all  impartial  inquirers  into  the  history  of  those  times 
deny  him  this  honour :  yet  it  is  ascertained  that  he  laid  a  foundation 
upon  which  this  celebrated  school  was  afterwards  erected.*  To  drive 
ignorance  from  his  court,  he  established  in  it  that  famous  school, 


*  See  the  annotations  of  Stopb.  Baloze  on 
liigino  Prumimsis,  p.  640. 

'^  Lud.  Ant.  Miiratori,  Antiquitt,  Italicm 
M^dii  JEvi,  iii.  811. 

■  Ja.  Us«her,  Prafafio  ad  Syllogcn  Epis- 
tolary m  Hibemicar. 

*  Steph.  Boluzo,  CupittUan'a  Hiynm  Fran- 
CffT.  i.  201,  he.  Ja.  Sirmoncf,  Concilia 
GaUia,  ii.  121.  Cais.  Ejr«isi»<'  dp  Boiilay, 
Diss,  de  Scholis  Chvsiraiibus  ft  Episcopali- 
hvs ;  in  his  Hisioria  Acad^  Paris,  i.  79.  Jo. 
Launoy,  de  Scholis  a  Carolo  M.  per  Occi- 
dertt.  Institutis.  Hopm.  Conringii,  Antiqui- 
tates  Acadnniccp,  p.  81.  315.  Hist oirr  Litter, 
de  la  France,  iv.  6,  &c.,  and  others  [In 
787,  Charles  addressed  an  injunction  to  the 
bishops  and  abbots,  requiring  them  to  set 
up  schools;  which  were  not  intended  for 
little  children,  but  for  monks,  who  were  to 
be  taught  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  the  learning  requisite  for  this  purpose. 
He  likewise  often  permitted  monks  to  come 
to  his  court  schooL     His  commands,  and 


the  example  he  exhibit<»d  in  his  court  school 
were   very  eflScient;    and   soon  aftT,  the 
famous  school  of  Fulda  was  founded,  ihf 
reputation  of  which  spread  over  ciTili*nl 
Eurt^pe,  and  allured  numerous  foreignen  to 
it.  Next  to  Fulda,  Hirschao,  Corvey,  Prfim, 
Weissenburg,  St.  Gall,  and  R^nchentn,  be- 
came famous  for  their  good  schools,  which 
might  be  called  the  high  schools  of  thit  ig^ 
and  were  the  resort  of  monks,  designed  for 
teachers  in  \h(i  inferior  and  pooror  mosM- 
teries.     Charles  also  exercised  1ii€  wit»  d 
the  bishops,  by  proposing  to  them  all  wrt* 
of  learned  questions,  for  them  to  ansvEf 
either  in  writing  or  oraUy.     Schi."] 

*  The  arguments,  to  prove  Charies  lb 
founder  of  wie  univendly  of  Paris,  are  no 
where  more  fully  stated,  than  in  C.  R  <^ 
Boulay's  Historia  Acad,  Par,  L  91,  &«■ 
But  several  learned  Frenchmen,  HahiUoD 
(Acta  Sanctor.  t  v.  Pr»f.  §  J  181, 182).  Lm- 
noy,  Claude  Joly  {de  SSkolisX  and  mioj 
others,  have  oonroted  those  aignmentB. 
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called  the  PcdcUine;  in  which  his  own  children,  and  those  of  his 
nobles^  were  instructed  by  masters  of  great  reputation.* 

§  5.  But  the  youth  left  these  schools  not  much  better  or  more 
learned  than  when  they  entered  them.  The  ability  of  the  teachers 
was  small ;  and  what  they  taught  was  so  meagre  and  dry,  that  it 
oould  not  be  very  ornamental  or  useful  to  any  man.  The  whole 
circle  of  knowledge  was  included  in  what  they  called  the  seven  liberal 
arts ;  namely,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
and  astronomy ;  *  of  which,  the  first  three  were  called  the  Trimum, 
and  the  last  four,  the  Quadriviurru  How  miserably  these  sciences 
were  taught,  may  be  learned  from  the  little  work  of  Alcuin  upon 
them,*  or  from  the  tracts  of  Augustine^  which  were  considered  to  be 
of  the  very  first  order.  In  most  of  the  schools,  the  teachers  did  not 
venture  to  go  beyond  the  Triviurn ;  and  an  individual  who  had  mas- 
tered both  the  Trivium  and  the  Qnadriviwni^  and  wished  to  attempt 
something  still  higher,  was  directed  to  study  Cassiodorua  and 
Boethiua. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY   OF   THE   TEACHERS  AND   GOVERNMENT   OP  THE   CHURCH. 

§  I.  Vices  of  the  roligiona  teachers —  §  2.  Veneration  for  the  clergy  in  the  West —  §  3. 
Increase  of  their  wealth  —  §  4.  They  possessed  royal  rights  —  §  5.  Causes  of  extrava- 
gant donations  to  the  clergy —  §  6.  and  especially  to  the  pope —  §  7.  His  good  oflBces 
to  Pijpin  —  §  8.  The  rewards  of  his  obsequiousness  to  the  French  kings.  The  donation  of 
Pi^n—l  9.  Donation  of  Charles  the  Great  —  §  10.  The  grounds  of  it—  §  11.  Nature 
of  the  pope's  jurisdiction  —  §  12.  His  prosperity  checked  by  the  Greeks  ;  origin  of  the 
contests  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins — §  13.  The  monastic  discipline  wholly 
corrupted  —  §  14.  Origin  of  canons — §  15,  16.  Power  of  the  popes  circumscribed 
by  the  emperors  —  §  17.  Greek  and  oriental  writers  —  §  18.  Latin  and  occidental 
writers. 

§  1.  That  those  who  in  this  age  had  the  care  of  sacred  things,  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  were  highly  corrupt  in  morals,  is 
abundantly  testified.  The  oriental  bishops  and  doctors  wasted  their 
lives  in  various  controversies  and  quarrels;  and,  disregarding  the 
cause  of  religion  and  piety,  they  disquieted  the  state  with  senseless 
clamours  and  seditions.  Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  dissenting  brethren.  Those  in  the  West,  who 
pretended  to  be  luminaries,  gave  themselves  up  wholly  to  various 
kinds  of  profligacy,  to  gluttony,  the  chase,  lust,  sensuality,  and  war.* 

*  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  i.  281.    Ma-  '  Alcuini  Opera,  pt.  ii.  p.  1246,  ed.  Quer- 
billoD.  1.  c.  %  179,  and  others.  cetan.     This  little  work  is  not  only  impf-r- 

*  Ht-rm.  Conringii,  Antiquitatcs  Acadon.  feet,  but  is  almost  entirely  transcribed  from 
Di«s.  iii.  p.   80,  &c.     Ja.  Thomasius,  Pro-  Cass^iodorus. 

gramviatHy  p.  368.     Obscrvationes  Halt  nses^  *  Steph.  Baluze,  ad  Utginon.  Prumiensem, 

t,  Ti.  Obs.  xiv.  p.  118,  &c 
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Nor  could  they  in  any  way  be  reclaimed,  although  Carloman,  Pipin^ 
and  especially  Cliarlea  the  Great^  enacted  various  laws  against  Uieir 
vices.  ^ 

§  2.  Although   these   vices   in   persons  who  ought  to  have  been 
examples  for  others,  were  exceedingly  offensive  to  all,  and  occasioned 
various  complaints,  yet  they  did  not  prevent  the  parties  polluted  by 
them  from  receiving  every  where  the  highest  honour,    and   being 
reverenced  by  the  vulgar  as  if  they  were  divinities.     The  veneration 
and  submission  paid  to  bishops  and  all  the  sacred  order  was,  however, 
far  greater  in  the  West  than  in  the  East     The  cause  of  this  will  be 
obvious  to  every  one  who  considers  the  state  and  the  customs  of  the 
nations,   at   this   time   bearing   sway  in   Europe,   anterior   to   their 
reception  of  Christianity.     For  all  these  nations,  before  they  became 
Christians,  were  under  the  power  of  their  priests,  and  dared  not 
attempt  any  thing  important,  either  civil  or  military,  without  their 
concurrence.'     When  they  became  Christian,  they  transferred  these 
high  prerogatives  of  their  priests  to  the  bishops  of  the  new  religion ; 
who,  on  their  parts,  asserted  and  claimed  those  very  rights  as  their 
own.     Hence  that  incredible  authority  of  the  sacred  order  in  Europe. 

§  3.  To  the  honours  and  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  bLshopB  and 
priests,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  people  in  the  West,  were  addeti, 
during   this   period,   immense   wealth   and   riches.      The   churches, 


p.  663.  Wilkins'  Concilia  Magna  Britan* 
niofy  i.  90,  &c. 

1  Steph.  15ji1iizc,  Capitular.  JiegvmFran' 
cor.  i.  189,  208,  275,  493.  &c.  [Hanluin, 
Concifia,  iii.  1919,  &o.,  whero  the  clei^  are 
forbidden  to  bear  arms  in  war,  and  to  prac- 
tise hunting  ;  and  srvcn*  laws  are  enactfd 
aj^iinst  the  incontinence  of  tlie  clerpj*.  monks, 
and  nuns.  These  hiws  were  enacted  under 
Carlonian,  a. D.  742.  Amonp  the  Capitu- 
laria  of  Charh'.M  the  (inat,  cited  l»y  Hanluin, 
are  laws  against  ch-r^j^'men'M  lending  money 
for  twelve  per  cent,  interest  (Harduin,  r.  827, 
e.  o) — Jif;ain8t  their  haunting  taverns  (p. 
830,  c.  14)  —  against  their  practising  magic 
(p.  831,  c,  18)  —  against  their  receiving 
brilies,  to  ordain  improper  persons  (p.  831, 
r.  31)  —  bishops,  abbots,  and  abbesses,  are 
forbidden  to  keep  pm.'ks  of  houmis,  or  hawks 
and  falcons  (p.  846,  c.  lo)  —  laws  were  also 
enacted  against  clerical  drunkenness  (p. 
958,  c.  14) — concubinage  (ibid.  c.  15)  — 
tavern-haunting  (p.  959,  c.  19)  —  and  pro- 
fane swearing  (ibid.  c.  20).     TV.] 

-  Julius  Ctesar,  de  BtUo  Gailico,  lib.  "vi. 
c.  12,  13,  says:  'The  Druids  are  in  grt^at 
lionour  among  them ;  for  they  determine 
almost  all  controversies  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  and  if  any  crime  is  p<?rpetrdted,  if 
a  murder  is  committed,  if  there  is  a  contest 
about  an  inheritance  or  territories,  they  de- 
cide and  determine  the  rewanls  or  punish- 
ments. If  any  one,  whether  a  private  or  a 
public  character,  will  not  submit  to  their  de- 


cision, they  debar  him  from  the  sacrifice.— 
The  Druicls  are  not  accustomed  to  be  pre- 
sent in  battle;  nor  do  they  pay  tribute wiih 
the   other  citizens ;  but   are  exempt  finom 
military  service,  and  from  all  other  burdflw. 
Allured  by  such  privilegea,  and  from  incli- 
nation, many  embrace  their  discipline,  in«i 
are  wnt  to  it  by  their  parents  and  frieinla.' 
— Tacitus  (de  Morihvs  Gcrwanor,  c.  rii.  p. 
384,  eii.  Qronov.)  says :  'Moreover. to iiidg«, 
to  imprison,  and  to  scourge,  ia  allovaUi*  is 
none  but  the  priests ;  and  this,  not  nnti'' 
the  idea  of  punishment,  or  by  order  of  tb* 
prince,  but  as  if  God  commanded  it'— Chafk. 
xi.  p.  391.    *  Silence  [in  the  public  oooncili] 
is  enjoined  by  the  priests,   who  there  htfi 
coercive  power.' — Helmold,    Ckron.  fi?it©- 
ruiHy  I.  i.  c  36,  p.  90,  says  of  the  BagiABt' 
'  Greater  is  their  respect  for  a  priest,  thai 
for  the  king.' — Idem,  de  Sfatn's^  1.  ii.  c.  11  p> 
235 :  *  With  them,  a  king  is  in  moderate 
estimation,  compared  witli  a  prieit.    F<v 
the  latter  asks  for  responsea. — IJie  king  and 
the  people  depend  on  his  "wilL* — Theae  citf- 
toms,  the  people  of  Qermany,  Oanl,  and  d 
all  Europe,  retained  after  their  oonvenioa 
to  Christianity ;  and  it  is  easy  therefore  to 
answer  the   question.    Whence  origiDatei 
that  vast  power  of  the  priesthood  in  Europe, 
of  which  the  Christian  religion  lias  no  kiMy*- 
ledge  ?     [Mosheim  in   his   attack  oo  pR- 
lacy,  seems  always  to  hare  had  an  eye  oi 
the  prince  bishops  of  the  holy  Roman 
pi  re,  now  almost  ibzgottcn.     Ed.] 
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monasteries,  and  bishops,  had  before  been  well  supplied  with  goods 
and  revenues;  but  in  this  century  there  arose  a  new  and  most 
convenient  method  of  acquiring  for  them  greater  riches,  and  of 
amplifying  them  for  ever.  Suddenly  —  by  whose  instigation  is  not 
known  —  the  idea  became  universally  prevalent,  that  the  punishments 
for  sin,  which  God  threatens  to  inflict,  may  be  bought  oflF  by  liberal 
gifts  to  God,  to  the  saints,  to  the  temples,  and  to  the  ministers  of  God 
and  of  glorified  saints.  This  opinion  being  every  where  admitted,  the 
rich  and  prosperous,  whose  lives  were  now  most  flagitious,  conferred 
their  wealth  (which  they  had  received  by  inheritance,  or  wrested  from 
others  by  violence  and  war,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  age)  upon 
the  glorified  saints,  their  ministers,  and  the  guardians  of  their  temples 
most  bountifully,  for  religious  uses,  in  order  to  avoid  the  very  irksome 
penances  which  were  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  priests,*  and  render 
themselves  secure  from  the  endurance  of  evils  after  this  life.  This 
was  the  principal  source  of  those  immense  treasures,  which  from  this 
century  onward,  through  all  the  subsequent  ages,  flowed  in  upon  the 
clergy,  the  churches,  and  the  monasteries.^ 

§  4.  The  gifts,  moreover,  by  which  princes  especially,  and  persons 
of  great  authority,  endeavoured  to  appease  God  and  the  priests,  and 
to  expiate  past  sins,  were  not  merely  private  possessions,  which 
common  citizens  might  own,  and  with  which  churches  and  monajsteries 
had  before  been  abundantly  endowed;  but  they  were  also  public  gifts, 
or  such  as  properly  belong  only  to  princes  and  nations,  and  pass  under 
the  name  of  regalia.^  For  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  presented  to 
bishops,  churches,  and  monasteries,  provinces,  cities,  and  castles,  with 
all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  them.  Thus  persons  whose  business 
it  was  to  teach  contempt  for  the  world,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
strangely  became  DukeSy  Coiuits,  Marquesses^  Judges^  Legislators^ 
sovei^eigii  Lc/rdSy  and  not  only  gave  the  law  to  bodies  of  people,  but 
even  marched  out  to  war  with  soldiers  of  their  own.  Hence  the 
origin  of  great  calamities  which  eventually  afflicted  Europe,  sad  wars, 
for  instance,  about  investiture,  and  contests  about  crown-prerogatives, 

§  5.  Of  this  extraordinary  liberality,  which  was  never  heard  of  out 
of  Europe, —  not  the  vestige  of  an  example  can  be  found,  anterior  to 
this  century.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  it  grew  out  of 
the  customs  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  form  of  government  most 
common  among  these  warlike  nations.  For  the  sovereigns  of  these 
nations  used  to  bind  their  friends  and  clients  to  their  interests,  by 


*  Such  as  long  and  screre  fasts,  torturos 
of  the  body,  firequent  ami  long-eontinucd 
prayers,  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  the 
saints,  and  the  like.  These  were  the  pen- 
ances, imposed  by  the  priests,  on  p<*n*ons 
who  confessed  to  them  their  sins ;  and  they 
would  l>e  the  most  irksome  to  snch  as  hud 
spent  their  lives,  without  restraint,  nmidst 
pleasures  and  indulgences,  and  who  wished 
to  continue  to  live  in  the  same  way.  Hence 
the  opulent  moftt  eagerly  embraced  this  new 
method  of  shunning,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 


part  of  their  estates,  penalties  so  irksome. 

*  Hence  the  well-known  phraseology,  used 
by  those  who  made  offerings  to  the  churches 
and  the  priest,  that  they  made  the  offering, 
rtdemptitmis  animarnm  suarum  causa^  fitr 
the  rvdnnptitm  of  their  mmh.  The  property 
given  was  likewist^  often  callcHl.  prftivin  jxc- 
catorum^  thr  price  of  sin.  See  Lud.  Ant. 
ISIuratori,  T/iss.  de  Bedevtptit/ne  Ptaat^fr.  in 
his  Antiquit^tfs  Itai.  Mfdii  Mm^  v.  712, 
&c. 

■  [IU>yal  rights  and  privileges.    £V/.] 
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presenting  to  them  large  tracts  of  country,  towns,  and  castles,  in  full 
sovereignty,  reserving  to  themselves  only  the  rights  of  supremacy,  and 
a  claim  to  military  service.  In  thus  enriching  priests  and  bishops, 
princes  might  moreover  think  themselves  obeying  a  maxim  of 
political  discretion ;  it  being  improbable  that  nothing  but  superstition 
was  ever  the  occasion  of  these  extensive  grants.  It  was  natural  to 
reckon  upon  more  fidelity  from  such  as  were  bound  by  religion,  and 
consecrated  to  God,  than  from  a  civil  aristocracy,  composed  of 
military  men,  accustomed  to  slaughter  and  rapine.  They  wished, 
besides,  to  keep  within  bounds  of  duty  their  subjects,  generally  tur- 
])ulent,  by  means  of  bishops,  whose  sacred  thunderbolts  carried  great 
alarm.* 

§  6.  This  great  prosperity  of  the  sacred  order  in  the  regions  of 
the  West  took  its  rise  in  their  head,  the  Roman  pontiflF;  and  from 
him  went  gradually  downwards  to  inferior  bishops,  priests,  and  frater- 
nities of  monks.     For  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe,  on  conversion 
to  Christianity,  looked  upon  the  Eoman  bishop  as  occupying  the 
place  of  the  supreme  head,  or  pontiflf,  of  their  Druids^  or  pagan 
priests ;  and  as  the  latter  had  possessed  immense  influence  in  secular 
matters,  and  were  exceedingly  feared,  they  thought  the  same  degree 
of  reverence  and  honour  due  to  the  head  of  their  bishops.*     What, 
however,  those  nations  spontaneously  gave,  the    bishop    of  Kome 
willingly  received ;  and  lest,  perchance,  on  a  change  of  circumstances, 
it  might  subsequently  be  withdrawn,  he  provided  a  defence  in  argu- 
ments, drawn  from  ancient  history,  and  the  Christian  religion.   Hence 
that  incredible  dignity  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  sprang  up  in  this 
century,  and  his  power  even  in  matters  of  civil  government.    Hence, 
too,  the   unhappy    parent   of    so    much    war   and    carnage,  which 


*  I  \rill  hero  qiioto  a  noticeable  passage 
from  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  fifth  book 
(ft'  Gtntis  Hi  yum  Anglia,  p.  166,  among  the 
Script/ >r 1 8  Ri  rum  Anqlicanarumpost  Btdaniy 
Francf  1601,  fol.  lie  th<Te  gives  the  rea- 
son for  those  great  donations  to  the  bishops : 
•  Clui ill's  the  Great,  in  order  to  curb  the 
ferocity  of  those  nations,  bestowed  nearly 
all  the  hinds  on  the  churches,  vv-isely  con- 
sidering, that  men  of  the  sacred  order  would 
not  be  so  likely,  as  laymen,  to  renounce  sub- 
jection to  their  sovereign ;  and  moreover,  if 
the  laity  should  be  rebellious,  the  clergy 
would  l)e  able  to  hold  them  in  check,  by  the 
tern.^rs  of  excommunication,  and  the  severi- 
ties of  their  discipline.' — I  doubt  not,  that 
here  is  stated  the  true  reason,  why  Charles, 
a  prince  by  no  means  superstitious,  or  a 
slave  of  priests,  heaped  upon  the  Roman 

4K>ntiff,  an<l  upon  th<'  bishops  of  Germany, 
taly,  and  otlier  countries  which  he  subduetl, 
so  many  estates,  territories,  and  riches.  That 
is,  he  enlarged,  immoderately,  the  power 
and  n>sources  of  the  clergy,  that  he  might, 
by  means  of  the  bishops,  restrain  and  keep 
in  subjection  his  dukes,  counts,  and  knights. 
For  instance,  from  the  dukes  of  BoneveiSto, 


Spoleto,  Capua,  and  others  in  Italy,  much 
was  to  be  feared,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Lombard  monarchy ;  and  hence  he  oonfemd 
a  large  portion  of  Italy  upon  the  Bodua 
pontiff,  so  that  by  his  authority,  power,  and 
menaces,  he  might  det«r  those  powerfiil  iod 
yindictive  princes  from   sedition,  or  ovtf^ 
come  them,  if  they  dared  rebeL    That  rthff 
kings  and  princes,  in  Europe,  reasoned  in 
the  same  manner  as  Charles  did,  will  not  be 
questioned,  by  one  who  considen  well  the 
political  constitutions  and  forms  of  govera* 
ment  of  that  age.     That  aggrandisement, 
therefore,  of  bishops  and  prieets,  which  w« 
should  naturally  ascribe  whoUy  to  s1Ipe^ 
stition,  was  also  the  result  of  civil  prndence, 
or  state  policy.     On  the  sabject  of  rxeommn' 
nicatUms,  mentioned  by  Mumesboiy.  aboT<>, 
we  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter. 

*  Julius  Csesar,  de  Bdlo  GaiiicOy  tl  13. 
*  His  autem  omnibus  Droidibns  pnteet  tmfo, 
qui  autnmam  inter  eos  (Celtas)  habet  ov^ 
toritatem.  Hoc  moitao,  si  qui  ex  reliqni^ 
excel  lit  dignitate,  snccedit.  At  si  plm^ 
pares,  suffiragio  Druidnm  adlegitur;  ooo- 
nunquam  etiam  armifi  de  prindpata  ood- 
tendunt' 
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etrengthened  and  augmented  that  power  surprisingly;  namely, 
the  belief  that  whoever  is  excluded  from  communion  by  him  and  his 
bishops,  loses  every  right,  not  only  of  a  citizen,  but  of  a  man  besides : 
a  notion  which  flowed  into  the  church,  by  Europe's  evil  fate,  from  the 
superstition  that  anciently  prevailed.^ 

§  7.  A  striking  example  of  that  immense  authority  which  the 
pontiffs  had  acquired  even  in  this  age  occurs  in  Frankish  history. 
Pipin,  the  deputy,  or  mayoi'  of  the  paldce  of  ChUcleric,  king  of  the 
Franks,  who  possessed  already  the  whole  royal  power,  wished  to  strip 
his  master  even  of  the  kingly  name  and  honour.  The  Frankish 
nobles,  however,  being  assembled  in  council,  a.d.  751,  to  deliberate 
on  the  subject,  demanded  that,  first  of  all,  the  pontiff  should  be 
consulted  whether  it  would  be  lawful  to  do  what  Pipiri  desired. 
Pipin  therefore  despatched  envoys  to  Zacharias,  who  then  presided 
over  the  Eoman  church,  with  this  inquiry  :  Whether  a  valiant  arul 
warlike  nution  might  not,  consistently  with  divine  law,  dethrone  an 
indolent  king,  useless  foi"  evei*y  purpose  of  gavemment,  and  put  in 
his  place  a  worthier  person ,  who  had  already  desei^ed  extremely  well 
of  the  sta^e  ?  Zacharias,  at  that  time,  needed  aid  from  Pipin  and 
the  Franks  against  the  Greeks  and  the  Lombards,  who  were  very 
troublesome  to  him;  and  he  answered  as  his  questioner  desired. 
When  this  oracle  was  known  in  Gaul,  no  one  raised  his  hand  to 
prevent  the  unhappy  Childeric  from  being  divested  of  his  royal 
dignity,  or  Pipin  from  mounting  the  throne  of  his  king  and  lord. 
Let  friends  of  the  pontiffs  consider  how  they  can  excuse  this  decision 
of  Jesus  Christ's  vicar ;  for  it  is  most  certainly  at  variance  with  our 
Saviour's  commands.'     It  was,  however,  confirmed  on  a  visit  to  Gaul, 

'  Though    excommunieatioD,    from    the  same  nature  and  effects  with  the  latter;  and 

time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  had  among  the  pontiffs  and  bishops  did  all  they  could  to 

Christians  every  where  great  influence,  yet  cherish  and  confirm  this  error,  which  was  so 

it  had  nowhere  so  great  influence,  or  was  useful  to  them.     Ilead  the  following  extract 

10  terrific  and  so  distressing,  as  in  Europe,  from  Julius  Caesar,  rfc  Bella  Galileo^  vi.  c.  13, 

And  the  difference  between  European  excom-  and  then  judge  whether  I  hare  mistaken 

municalion  and  that  of  other  Christians,  the  origin  of  European  and  papal  excom- 

frum  the  eighth  century  onward,  was  immense,  muuication:  '  Si  qui  aut  privatujs  aut  pub- 

Those  excluded  from  the  sacred  rites,  or  licus  Druidum  decrcto  non  stetit,  sacrifieiis 

excommunicated,  were  indeed,  eveiy  where,  interdicunt.     H»c  pcena  apud  eos  est  gra- 

riewed  as  odious  to  God  and  to  men ;  yet  vissima.     Quibus    ita    est    intcrdictum,  ii 

they  did  not  forfeit  their  rights  as  men  and  numero  impiorum  ac  sceleratorum  habentur, 

as  citizens ;  and  much  less,  were  kings  and  lis  omnes  decedunt^,  aditum  eorum,  semio- 

princes  suppo8(?d  to  lose  their  authority  to  nemquo  defugiunt,  ne  quid  ex  contagiono 

role,  by  being  pronounced,  by  bishops,  to  be  incommodi  accipiant :  neque  iis  petentibus 

unworthy   of   communion  in  sacred  rites,  jus  redditur,  nequo  honos  uUus  communi- 

But  in  Europe,  from  this  century  onward,  a  catur.' 

person  excluded  from  the  church  by  a  bishop,         '  See,    on   this   momentous   transaction, 

and  especially  by  the  prince  of  bishops,  was  Charh^s  le  Cointe,  Annalcs  Ecdesia  Francitt; 

no  longer  regarded  as  a  king  or  a  lord,  nor  and  Mezeray,  Daniel,  and  the  other  historians 

as  a  citizen,  a  husband,  a  father,  or  even  as  of  France  and  Germany  ;  but  especially,  Ja. 

a  man,  but  was  considered  as  a  brute.    What  IJen.  Bossuet,  Dtfensio  d^ciarattonis  Cltri 

was  the  cause  of  this  ?     Undoubtedly,  the  GalUcani,  pt.  i.  p.  225.     Pet.  Rival,  Disser- 

fuUowing  is  the  true  cause.     Those  new  and  tationa  HUtoriqucs  (t  Critiqius  sur  divtra 

ignorant   proselytes    confounded   Christian  sujets,   Diss.   ii.   p.    70;  Diss.   iii.  p.   loG; 

excommunication  with  the  old  gentile  excom-  Lond.  1726,  8vo. — and  the  illustrious  Henr. 

munication  practised  by  tlie  pagan  priests,  von  Biinau,  Historia  Imperii  Germanici,  ii. 

or  they  supposed  the  former  to  have  the  288.    Yet  the  transaction  is  not  stated  in 
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A.D.  754,  by  the  successor  to  Zacharias^  Stephen  IL,  who,  moreover, 
after  freeing  Pipin,  now  established  in  power  by  a  reign  of  three 
years,  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  which  had  bound  him  to  his 
king,  inaugurated  or  crowned  him,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons.^ 

§  8.  This  obsequiousness  of  the   Roman  pontiffs  to  the  Franks, 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  church  over  which  they  presided.     For 
vehement  commotions  and  insurrections  having  arisen  in  that  part  of 
Italy  which  was  still  subject  to  the  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  the 
decrees  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  Conatantine  Copronymus  against 
images ;  the  Lombard  kings  so  managed  those  commotions  by  their 
counsel  and  arms,  as  gradually  to  get    possession  of   the  Grecian 
provinces  in  Italy,  which  were  under  the  exarch  stationed  at  fiavenna. 
AistulphaSy  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  elated  by  this  success,  also 
set  his  mind  upon  Rome,  with  its  territory,  and  affected  the  empire 
of   all   Italy.      The   pressure   of   these   circumstances   induced  the 
pontiff,  Stephen  IL,  to  implore  aid  from  his  great  patron,  Pipin, 
king  of  the  Franks.      That  prince,  accordingly,  in  the  year  754, 
marched  an  army  over  the  Alps,  and  induced  Aistulphus  to  promise, 
by  a  solemn  oath,  to  restore  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,' 
and  all  that  he  had  taken.     In  755,  however,  the  Lombard  not  only 
betrayed  his  plighted  faith,  but  also  laid  siege  to  Rome.     Pipin,  on 
this,  again  passed  with  his  forces  into  Italy,  compelled  him  to  observe 
his  promise,  and  with  unparalleled  liberality  bestowed  on  St  Peter, 
and  his  church,  the  Grecian  provinces  now  wrested  from  him ;  namely, 
the  Exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis.* 

tho  same  maunor  by  all  the  writers ;  and  von  Biinau,  Historia  Imperii  Garmanid  u. 

by  the  sycophanta  of  the  Roman  bishops  it  301,    366.     Muiatori,   Annali  cTItalia,  ir. 

is  generally  misrepresented ;  for  they  make  310,  &c.,  and  many  others.    But  what  were 

Ziicharias,  by  his  pontifical  power,  to  have  the  boundaries  of  this  exarchate,  thus  dis- 

deposed  Childerio,  and  to  have  raised  Pipin  posed  of  by  Pipin,  has  been  much  contrD* 

to  the  throne:  this  the  French  deny,  and  verted,  and  has  been  investigated  with  mnrh 

on  good  grounds.     Yet  were  it  true,  it  would  industry  in  the  present  age.     The  Bobud 

only  make  the  pope's  crime  greater  than  it  pontiffs    extend    the   exarchate,   given  to 

w^as.     [See  Bower* s  Lives  of  the  Popes,  iii.  them,  as  far  as  possible;  others  contnct  it 

331,  &c.     TV.]  to  the  narrowest  limits  they  can.    SeeLod. 

•  Among  many  writers  see  the  illustrious  Ant.  Muratori,  Droits  eU  F Empire $wtDd 

Biinau,  Historia  Imperii  Gmnanivi^  ii.  301,  Ecclisiastiqw,  c.  i.  ii.  and  Antiqq.  IUiie€ 

366.  [and  Bower,  Lims  of  the  Popts,  iii.  362.  Mcdii  JEvi,  i.  64—68,  986,  987.     Bat  h*  is 

TV.]  more  cautious  in  v.  790.     TWs  contwrreny 

■  [This  territory  lay  along  the  Gulf  of  cannot  easily  be  settled,  except  by  recarrence 
Venice,  from  tho  Po,  southward  as  far  as  to  the  deed  of  gift.  Just.  Fontanini,  JX>- 
Fermo,  and  extended  back  to  the  Apen-  minio  dtlla  8,  Sede  sopra  Comaeckio,  Diss. 
nines.  According  to  Sigonius,  the  Exarch-  i.  e.  100,  p.  346,  c  67,  p.  242,  repraeota 
ate  included  the  cities  of  Kavenna,  Bo-  the  deed  of  gift  as  still  in  existence,  and  he 
logna,  Imola,  Faenza,  Forlimpopoli,  Forli,  quotes  some  words  from  it.  The  £ict  ii 
Cesena,  Bobbio,  Ferrara,  Comacchio,  Adria,  scarcely  credible ;  yet  if  it  be  tme,  il  is 
Cervia,  and  Secchia.  The  Pentapolis,  now  unquestionably  not  for  the  interest  of  th« 
the  Miirchof  Ancouii,  comprehended  Rimini,  Romish  church  to  have  this  important  ancieot 
Pe«rtrt>,  Conea,  Fano,  8inigaglia,  Anooua,  document  come  to  light.  Nor  conld  tho!*^ 
Osimo,  Umana,  Jesi,  Fossombrone,  Monte-  who  defended  the  interests  of  the  pontiff 
feltre,  Urbino,  Cagli,  Lueeoli,  and  Oubbio.  against  the  emperor  Joseph,  in  the  contio- 
The  whole  territory  might  be  150  miles  versy  respecting  the  fortress  of  Comacehk\ 
long,  and  from  60  to  80  miles  broad.     TV.]  in  our  age,  be  persuaded  to  bring  it  fbnrafd, 

■  See  Car.  Sigonius,  de  H(gno  Italics,  1.  though  diallenged  to  do  it  by  the  emperor'f 
iii  p.  202,  &C.    0pp.  t  ii.  Heniy  count     advocates.    Francis  BlandnniLi,  however,  in 
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§  9.  After  Pipings  death,  DeaideriuSy  king  of  the  Lombards,  again 
boldly  invaded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  that  is,  the  territories 
given  by  the  Franks  to  the  Koman  church.  Hadrian  /.,  who  waa 
tiien  pontiflF,  had  recourse  to  CharleSy  afterwards  called  the  Great,  the 
son  of  Pvpinu  Accordingly  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  powerful 
army  in  the  year  774,  overturned  the  empii-e  of  the  Lombards  in 
Italy,  which  had  stood  more  than  two  centuries,  transported  king 
Deaideriua  into  Gaul,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  the  Lombards. 
In  this  expedition,  when  Charles  arrived  at  Rome,  he  not  only  con- 
firmed the  donations  of  his  father  to  St.  Peter,  but  went  further  ;  for 
he  delivered  over  to  the  pontiflFs,  to  be  possessed  and  governed  by 
them,  some  cities  and  provinces  of  Italy,  which  were  not  included  in 
the  grant  of  Pipiru  But  what  portions  of  Italy  Charles  thus  annexed 
to  the  donation  of  his  father,  it  is  very  difficult,  at  this  day,  to 
ascertain.^ 

§  10.  By  this  munificence,  whether  politic  or  impolitic,  I  leave 
others  to  determine,  Charles  opened  his  way  to  the  empire  of  the 
West,  or  rather  to  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  West,  and  to  supreme 
dominion  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  territory,  on  which  the 
empire  of  the  West  was  thought  to  depend.*    He  had,  doubtless,  long 


Iiis  Prolegomena  ad  Anastasittm  de  Vitis 
hmtificum  Rom.  p.  55,  has  giyen  us  a  speci- 
men of  this  grant,  which  bears  the  marks  of 
•ntiqiiity.  The  motive  which  led  Pipin  to 
this  great  liberality  was,  as  appears  from 
namerous  testimonies,  to  make  expiation  for 
his  sins,  and  especially  the  great  sin  he  had 
committed  against  his  master  Childeric. 

'  See  Car.  Sisonius,  d^  Regno  Ita/ia,  1.  iii. 
p.  223,  &c.  Opp.  t.  ii.  Henry  count  von 
Biinau,  Hutoria  Imperii  German,  iu  368,  &c. 
Peter  de  Marca,  de  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et 
Imperii,  1.  i.  c.  xii.  p.  67,  &c.  Lud.  Ant. 
lloratori,  Droits  rf«  C Empire  sur  CEtat 
KcellsiastiqHe,  c.  iL  p.  147,  &c.  Herm. 
Conringius,  de  Imperio  Romano- German,  c. 
ri.  [Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  t  iii.  Life 
of  Hadrian  I.],  and  numerous  others.  Con- 
cerning the  extent  of  Charles's  new  donation 
to  the  popcfti,  there  is  the  same  warm  con- 
test between  the  patrons  of  the  papacy  and 
those  of  the  empire,  as  there  is  respecting 
Pipings  donation.     The   advocates  for  the 

Sonti£&  maintain,  that  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
icily,  the  Sabine  territoiy,  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto,  besides  many  other  tracts  of  couutry, 
were  presented  by  the  very  pious  Cliarles  to 
St.  Peter.  But  the  advocates  for  the  claims 
of  the  emperors  diminish  as  far  as  they  can 
the  munificence  of  Charles,  and  confine  this 
new  grant  within  narrow  limits.  On  this 
subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  writers 
of  the  present  age,  who  have  published  works 
on  the  claims  of  the  emperors  and  the  popes, 
to  the  cities  of  Comacchio  and  Florence, 
and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
hut  especially  the  very  learned  treatise  of 


Berret,  entitled  Diss.  Choroqrapkica  de 
Italia  Medii  Mvi,  p.  33,  &c  The  partiali- 
ties of  writers,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  pre- 
vented them  from  discerning  in  all  cases  the 
real  facts ;  and  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  mistakes 
on  subjects  so  long  involved  in  obscurity. 
Adrian  aflirms  that  the  object  of  Charles  in 
this  new  donation,  was  to  atone  for  his  sins. 
For  he  thus  writes  to  Charles  the  Great  in  tho 
ninety-second  epistle  of  the  Caroline  Codvx, 
in  Muratori,  Scriptor.  Rir.  Italicar.  t.  iii.  pt. 
ii.  p.  265.  'Venientes  ad  nos  de  Capua, 
quam  Beato  Pttro,  Apostolorum  Principi, 
pro  mercede  anima  instra  atque  scmpitemii 
memoria,  cum  aeteris  cintatibus  obtulistis.* 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Charles,  who  wished 
to  be  accounted  pious  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  that  age,  expressed  this  design  in 
his  transfer,  or  deed  of  gift.  But  a  person 
acquainte<l  with  Charles  and  with  the  his- 
tory of  those  times,  will  not  readily  l>elievo 
that  this  was  his  only  motive.  By  that 
donation,  Charles  aimed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  attaining  the  empire  of  the  West,  which 
he  was  endeavouring  to  secure  (for  ho  was 
most  ambitious  of  glory  and  dominion^;  but 
he  could  not  honourably  obtain  his  object  in 
the  existing  state  of  things  without  tho 
concurrence  and  aid  of  the  Koman  pontiif. 
Betjides  this,  he  aimed  to  secure  and  establish 
his  new  empire  in  Italy,  by  increasing  tho 

Possessions  of  the  holy  see.  On  this  point 
have  already  touched  in  a  preceding  note ; 
and  I  think  whoever  carefully  considers  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  ease  will  coincide 
with  me  in  judgment. 

'  In  reality  Charles  was  already  emperor 
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had  this  object  in  view ;  and  perhaps  his  father  Pijpin  had  also 
contemplated  the  same  thing.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
required  procrastination  in  an  afiair  of  such  moment.  \Mien, 
however,  the  power  of  the  Greeks  was  broken,  after  the  unhappy 
death  of  Leo  IV.  and  his  son  Canstantine^  especially  as  the  impious 
Ireiie.y  whom  Charles  extremely  hated,  held  the  rod  of  empire,  in  the 
year  800,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  execute  his  purpose.  \Mien, 
accordingly,  he  came  to  Home,  this  year,  the  pontiff,  Leo  IIL, 
knowing  his  wishes,  persuaded  the  Boman  people,  who  were  then 
considered  free,  and  entitled  to  the  power  of  electing  an  emperor,  to 
salute  him  publicly  as  emperor  of  the  West,  and  make  him  so.' 

§  11.  C/tarleSj  being  made  emperor,  and  sovereign  of  Rome  with 
its  territory,  reserved  indeed  to  himself  the  supreme  power,  and  the 
prerogatives  of  sovereignty ;   but  the  beneficial  dominion,  as  it  is 
called,  and  subordinate  authority  over  the  city  and  adjacent  country, 
he  seems  to  have  conferred  on  the  Eoman  church.*     This  plan  was 
undoubtedly  suggested  to  him  by  the  Eoman  pontiff;  who  persuaded 
the  emperor,  perhaps  by  showing  him  some  ancient,  though  forged 
papers  and  documents,  that  Constanthie  the  Great  (to  whose  place 
and  authority  he  now  succeeded),  on  removing  the  seat  of  empire 
to  Constantinople,  committed  Rome,  his  former  capital,  with  its  con- 
tiguous district,  that  is  the  Eoman  dukedom,  to  be  possessed  and 


of  the  Wost :  that  is,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  kings  in  Europe.  lie  therefore  onlj 
lacked  the  title  of  emperor,  and  sovereign 
power  over  the  city  of  Ilome  and  the  adjacent 
country ;  both  of  which  he  easily  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  Ix-o  III. 

*  See  the  historians  of  those  times,  and 
especially,  the  best  of  them  all,  Biinau, 
Hustoria  Imperii  liomano-Germanici^  ii.  537, 
&c.  The  advocates  of  the  Roman  pontifis 
tell  us  that  Leo  III.,  by  virtue  of  the  supreme 
power  with  which  he  was  divinely  clothed, 
conferred  tlie  empire  of  the  West,  after  it 
was  taken  from  the  Greeks,  upon  the  nation 
of  the  Franks,  and  upon  Charles  their  king ; 
and  hence  they  infer  that  the  Roman  pontiff, 
as  tlie  vicar  of  Christy  is  the  sovereign  lord 
of  the  whole  earth  as  w(>U  as  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  that  all  emperors  reign  by  his 
authority.  The  absurdity  of  this  reasoning 
is  learnedly  exposed  by  Fred.  Spanheim, 
df'  Ficta  T'ranslutionc  Imperii  in  Carolum 
M.  p(r  Leonemlll.  in  his  0pp.  ii.  657.  [Hee 
also  Bower's  Z//tv^  of  the  Popes,  t.  iii.  Leo  III.] 
Other  "writ^^rs  need  not  be  named. 

^  Tliat  Charles  refaiiird  tlui  supreme  power 
over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  territory,  that 
he  administered  justice  there  by  his  judges, 
and  inflicted  puni.shments  on  malefactors, 
and  that  he  exercined  all  (he  prerogatives  of 
povereiguty,  learned  men  liave  demonstrated 
by  the  most  unexceptiouabh)  t4:'stimony.  See 
only  Muratori,  Droits  de  rEinjyirc  siir  CEtat 
Ecclis.  c.  vi.  p.  77,  &c.     Indeed,  they  only 


Bhroud  the  light  io  darkness  who  maintain, 
with  Justus  Fontanini  {Dcmtinio  deila  S.  SeJi 
sopra  Comacchio,  Diss.  L  c.  95,  96,  &c.X  ^ 
the  other  advocates  of  the  Roman  pontiffi, 
that  Charles  sustained  at  Rome,  not  tk 
character  of  a  sovereign,  but  that  of  patwfl 
of  the  Roman  church,  relinquishing  the  entire 
sovereignty  to  the   pontiffs.     And  vet  to 
declare  the  whole  truth,  it  is  dear  that  the 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  city  and 
territory  of  Rome  was  great,  and  that  1» 
decreed  and  performed  many  things  accord* 
ing  to  his  pleasure,  and  as  a  soyereign ;  but 
the  limits  of  his  power,  and  the  foondatioDS 
of  it,  are  little  known,  and  much  controrotfd. 
Muratori  (Droits  de  F Empire,  p.  102)  main- 
tains that  the  pontiff  performed  the  functions 
of  an  exarch^  or  viceroy  of  the  emperor.  Bat 
this  opinion  was  verv  offensive  to  Clement 
XI. ;  nor  do  I  regard  it  as  correct    Aflcf 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  I  suppose 
that  the  Roman  pontiff  held  the  Rcunan 
province  and  city  by  the  same  tenure  as  he 
did  the  exarchate  and  the  other  territories 
given  him  by  Charles,  that  is,  as  hfief;  yet 
with  less  circumscribed  powers  than  ordinait 
feu<Ial  tenures,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of 
the  city,  which  was  once  the  capital  or  the 
scat  of  empire.     This  opinion  receives  mudi 
confirmation  from  the  statements  which  will 
be   made   in   the  following   note  ;   and  it 
reconciles   the   jarrinff  testimonies  of  the 
ancient  writers  and  otEer  dociiment& 
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governed  by  the  church,  but  under  a  reservation  of  the  imperial 
prerogatives :  an  arrangement  and  ordinance  that  could  not  be  set 
aside  without  signal  indignation  from  God  and  St.  Peter.* 

§  12.  Amidst  so  many  accessions  of  power  and  influence,  the 
Boman  pontiffs,  however,  sustained  from  the  Greek  emperors  no 
slight  loss  of  revenue  and  dignity.  For  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  his 
son  Constantine  Copronymus,  being  exceedingly  offended  with 
Gregory  IL  and  ///.  on  account  of  their  zeal  for  sacred  images, 
not  only  took  from  them  the  estates  possessed  by  the  Roman 
church  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apulia ;  but  also  exempted  the  bishops 
of  those  territories,  and  likewise  all  the  provinces  of  lUyricum,  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  placed  them  under  the 
protection  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Nor  could  the  pontiffs, 
afterwards,  either  by  threats  or  supplications,  induce  the  Greek 
emperors  to  restore  these  valuable  portions  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony.* 
This  was  the  first  origin,   and    the   principal  cause  of    that  great 


'  Moet  writers  are  of  opinion  that  Con- 
stantino's pretended  grant  was  posterior  to 
this  period,  and  that  it  was  forged  perhaps 
in  the  tenth  century ;  but  I  believe  that  it 
existed  in  this  centur}',  and  that  Hadrian 
and  his  successor  Leo  III.  made  use  of  it  to 
persuade  Charles  to  conyey  feudal  power 
over  the  city  of  Rome,  and  its  territory,  to 
the  Roman  church.  For  this  opinion  we  have 
the  good  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  him- 
self, Hadrian  I.,  in  his  epistle  to  Charles ; 
which  is  the  forty-ninth  in   the   Caroline 
Codtjs^  published  in  Muratori's  Rerxtjn  Ita- 
hear.  Scn'ptores,   t.  iii.   pt^  ii.  p.  194 ;  and 
which  well  deserves    a  perusal.     Hadrian 
there   exhorts  Charles,   who  was  not    yet 
emperor,  to  order  the  restitution  of  all  the 
enintfl  which  had  formerly  been  made  to  St. 
retcr  and  the  church  of  Rome.    And  he  very 
clearly  distinguishes  the  grant  of  Constan- 
tine  from  the  donations  of  the  other  emperors 
and  princes;  and,  what  deserves  particular 
notice,  he  distinguishes  it  from  the  donation 
of  Pipin,  which   embraced   the   exarchate, 
and  from  the  additions  made  to  his  father's 
grants  by  Charles ;  whence  it  follows  legiti- 
mately, that  Hadrian  understood  Constan- 
tine*B  grant  to  embrace  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  the  territory  dependent  on  it.     He  first 
mentions  the  grant  of  Constant ine  the  Great 
thus :   *  Deprecamur  vestram  excellentiam — 
pro   Dei   amoro   et   ipnius   clavigeri    regni 
ccelorum  —  ut  secundum  promissionem,  quam 
poUiciti  ejstis  eidem  Dei  Apostolo,pro  anim/e 
Ptftra  mercede  et   stabilitate   r<'gni   vestri, 
omnia  nostris  t<;mporibns  adimplrre  jubeatis. 
— Et  sicut  temporibus  Beati  Silvestri  Romani 
Pontificis,  a  sanctai   recordationis  piissimo 
Constantino   Magno,    Imperatore,  per  (jus 
largitatrm  (see   the   grant   of  Constantine 
itself)    sanota   Dei    catholica  et   apostolica 
Romana  ecclesia  elevata  atque  exaltata  est, 
et  potestatem  in  his  Hesperiae  partibus  lar* 


giri  dignatus  est :  ita  et  in  his  vestris  feli- 
eissimis  temporibus  atque  nostris,  sancta 
Dei  ecclesia  germinet — et  ampliuH,  atque 
amplius  exaltata  permaneat  —  Quia  ecce 
novus  Christianissimus  Dei  Constantinus 
Imperator  (N.B.  Hero  the  pontiff  denomi- 
nates Charles,  who  was  then  only  a  king,  an 
einperor^  and  compares  him  with  Constantine) 
his  temporibus  surrexit,  per  qurm  omnia 
Dcus  sanetae  suje  ecclesi® — largiri  dignatus 
est  (Thus  far  he  speaks  of  Constantine*s 
donation.  Next,  the  pontiff  notices  the 
other  donations,  which  he  clearly  discrimi- 
nates from  this.)  Sed  ct  cvncta  alia,  quae 
per  diversos  Imperatores,  patricios,  etiam  et 
alios  Deum  timentes,  pro  corum  animte  7/wt- 
cede  et  veniapeccatorum,  in  partibus  Tuscise, 
Spwleto  sen  Benevento,  atque  Corsica,  simul 
et  Paviensi  patrimonio,BeatoPetro  Apostolo, 
— concessa  sunt,  et  pt»r  nefandam  gentem 
Longobardorum  per  annorum  spatia  abstracta 
atque  ablata  sunt,  vestris  temporibus  resti- 
tuantur.  (The  pontiff  adds,  in  the  close, 
that  all  those  grants  were  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Lateran;  and  that  he  had 
sent  them  by  his  ambassadors  to  Charles.) 
Unde  et  plures  donationes  in  sacro  nostro 
scrinio  Lateranensi  reconditas  habemus ; 
tamen  et  pro  satisfactione  christianissimi 
regni  vestri,  per  jam  fatos  viros,  ad  demon- 
strandum eas  vobis  din*ximus;  et  pro  hoc 
petimus  eximiam  Pnecellentiam  vestram,  ut 
in  integro  ipsa  pitrimonia  Beato  Petro  et 
nobis  restituere  jubeatis.' — By  this  it  appears 
that  Constantino's  grant  was  then  in  the 
Ijtteran  archives  of  the  popes,  and  was  sent 
ynih  the  othere  to  Charlos. 

'  See  Mich,  le  Quien's  Oriens  Chris- 
tianiis^  i.  96,  &c.  The  Greek  writers  also, 
as  Theophanes  and  others,  acknowledge 
the  fact,  but  differ  a  little  in  respect  to 
the  cause. 
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contest  between  the  bishops  of  Home  and  of  Constantinople ;  which,  in 
the  next  century,  severed  the  Greeks  from  the  Latins,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  Christianity.  Yet  there  was  an  additional  cause  existing 
in  this  century ;  namely,  the  dispute  concerning  the  procession  of 
tlie  Holy  Spirit ;  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  its  proper  place.  But 
this  perhaps  might  have  been  easily  adjusted,  if  the  bishops  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople  had  not  become  involved  in  a  contest  respecting 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdictions. 

§  13.  Monastic  discipline,  as  all  the  writers  of  that  age  testify, 
was  entirely  prostrate,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.     The  best  of 
the  oriental  monks  were  those  who  lived  an  austere  life,  remote  from 
all  intercourse  with  men,  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia :    and   yet    among  them,  not  only  gross  ignorance,    but  also 
fanatical  stupidity,  and  shameful  superstition,  often  reigned.    The 
rest  of  their  body,  that   lived  nearer  cities,  not  unfrequently  gave 
trouble  to  the  state ;  which  obliged  Constantine  Copronymus,  and 
other  emperors,  to  restrain  them  repeatedly,  by  severe  edicts.     Most 
of  the  western  mouks  now  followed  the  rule  of  St  Benedict :  yet 
there  were  monasteries,  in  various  places,  in  which  other  rules  were 
preferred.*     As,  however,  their  wealth  increased,  they  scarcely  ob- 
served any  rule,  but  gave  themselves  up  to  gluttony,  voluptuousness, 
idleness,  and  other  vices.*     Charles  the  Oreat  would  fain  have  cured 
these  disorders  by  legislation ;  but  he  did  little  good.* 

§  1 4.  This  gi'eat  corruption  of  the  whole  sacred  order,  produced  in 
the  West  a  new  species  of  priests,  who  were  an  intermediate  ela* 
between  tnonks^  or  regulars,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  and 
secular  pHests,  These  adopted,  in  part,  the  discipline  and  mode  of 
life  of  monks :  that  is,  they  dwelt  together,  ate  at  a  common  table, 
and  joined  in  united  prayer,  at  certain  hours  ;  yet  they  did  not  take 
any  vows  upon  them,  like  the  monks,  and  they  performed  ministerial 
functions  in  certain  churches.  They  were  at  first  called  the  Lords 
brethren \^  but  afterwards  took  the  name  of  canons,^  The  common 
opinion  attributes  the  institution  of  this  order  to  Chrodegang,  bishop 
of  Metz  :  nor  is  this  opinion  wholly  without  foundation.*   For  although 


*  See  Jo.  Mabillon,  Proff.  ad  Acta 
Sancta  Ord.  Benedicti,  saec.  L  p.  xxiv.  and 
8SDC.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  26,  &c. 

*  Mabillon  treats,  ingenuously,  of  this 
corruption  of  the  monks,  and  of  its  causes, 
in  tbe  above  work,  Prof,  ad  Sacul.  iv.  pt.  L 
p.  64.  &c. 

*  See  the  Capitidaria  of  Charles  the 
Great,  published  by  Baluze,  i.  148,  167, 
237,  355,  366,  &c.  375,  603,  and  in  various 
other  places.  These  numerous  laws,  so 
often  repeated,  prove  the  extreme  per- 
verseness  of  the  monks.  [See  also  the  20, 
21,  and  22  canons  of  the  council  of  Clove- 
shoo  in  England,  a.  d.  747.  Monasteria — 
non  sint  ludicrarum  artium  receptacula,  hoc 
est,  pooturum,  citharistarum,  musicorum, 
scurrarum. — Non  sint  sunctimonialium  do- 


micilia  turpium  confabiilatiooiiiii«  codm- 
sationum,  ebrietatum,  luxuriantiiuiiqiie  eobi- 
lia. — ^Monasteriales  sive  ecclesiiistici,  ebzie- 
tatis  malum  non  sectentur  aut  ei^>eCAnt — 
sed  neque  alios  cogant  intemperanter  biberp ; 
scd  pura  et  sobria  sint  eomm  oooTiris, 
non  luxuriosa,  neque  deliciis  Tel  Bcumlitft* 
tibus  mixta,  &c.     2V.] 

*  Fratres  Dominici. 

*  Canonid.  See  Le  Ben^  MSmoire  tur 
FHistoire  d'Aturerre,  L  174,  Paris,  1743. 
4to. 

*  For  an  account  of  Chrodegang,  Me  tb« 
Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  It.  128.  Aug. 
Calmet^  Hist  de  Lorraine,  L  513»  && 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Martii,  L  4^2.  The  mk 
which  he  prescribed  to  his  <*Mi^ftf^^  nmj  be 
seen  in  Le  Cointe's  Atmaki  Frmmcor,  BxU' 
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there  were,  anterior  to  this  century,  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  other 
provinces,  colleges  of  priests  who  lived  in  the  manner  of  caywna  ;* 
yet  Chrodegangy  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  subjected  the 
prieste  of  his  church  at  Metz  to  this  mode  of  living,  requiring  them 
to  fling  bynms  to  God,  at  certain  hours,  and  perhaps  to  observe  other 
rites :  and  by  his  example,  first  the  Franks,  then  the  Italians,  the 
English,  and  the  Germans,  were  led  to  introduce  this  mode  of  living, 
in  numerous  places,  and  to  found  colleges  of  canons. 

§  15.  Supreme  power  over  the  whole  sacred  order,  and  over  all  the 
poBSCfisions  of  the  churches,  was,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
vested  in  the  emperors  and  kings.  Upon  the  power  of  the  Greek 
emperors  over  the  church,  with  its  goods  and  possessions,  no  one 
entertains  a  doubt.*  The  prerogatives  of  the  Latin  emperors  and 
kings,  though  flatterers  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  labour  to  involve  them 
in  obscurity,  are  so  certain  and  clear  that  they  cannot  be  obscured ;  as 
the  wiser  in  the  Boman  community  themselves  confess.  Hadrian  /.,  in 
a  council  at  Bome,  transferred  to  Charles  tite  Oreat,  and  his  successors, 
the  right  of  appointing  and  creating  the  Roman  pontiffs.*  And, 
although  neither  Charles,  nor  his  son  Lewisy  would  use  this  power, 
they  notwithstanding  reserved  to  themselves  the  approbation  and 
confirmation  of  the  pontiff  chosen  by  the  Roman  priests  and  people : 
nor  could  his  consecration  take  place,  unless  the  emperor's  ambas- 
sadors were  present.*  The  Roman  pontiffs  obeyed  the  laws  of  the 
'  emperors,  and  accounted  all  their  decisions  definitive.*  The  emperors 
and  kings  of  the  Franks,  by  their  extraordinary  judges,  whom  they 
called  ilisaiy  that  is  Legates^  inquired  into  the  lives  and  conduct  of 
all  priests,  both  superior  and  inferior,  took  cognisance  of  their  contro- 
versies and  causes,  enacted  laws  respecting  the  mode  of  worshipping 
God,  punished  priestly  delinquencies  of  every  kind  just  as  those  of 
other  citizens.®     The    goods   of  churches  and   monasteries,   unless 


iiiutici,  t.  T.  ad  ann,  767,  §  36,  &c  and  in 
LabWfl  Concilia,  yii.  1444  [in  Hardiiin's 
Coneilia,  iv.  1181,  &c  2V.]  The  rule,  as 
pablished  by  Lucas  D'Achery,  Spicilcgium 
v^ter,  Scriptor,  i.  666,  &c  under  the  name 
of  Chrodegang,  was  the  work  of  another 
pervon.  A  neat  summary  of  the  rule  is 
giTen  by  Jae.  Longueval,  Histoire  de  VEgliw 
GttUicane,  iy.  436. 

'  See  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori,  Antiquiiatfs 
ItaUetB  Medii  JEvi,  v.  186,  &c  also  Lud. 
Thomassinus,  de  Disciplina  EccUsia  vetere 
ac  ftovQj  pt.  i  1.  iii  c  iv.  &c.  The  design 
of  this  institution  was  truly  excellent 
For  its  author,  pained  with  the  vices  and 
defects  of  the  clergy,  hoped  that  this  mode 
of  living  would  abstract  the  consecrated 
men  from  worldly  cares  and  business. 
But  the  event  has  shown  how  much  the 
hopes  of  these  good  men  were  disappointed. 

•  For  the  authority  of  the  Greek  empe- 
rom  in  religious  matters,  see  Mich.  Ic  Quien, 
Oriens  ChristianuSf  i.  136. 

*  Anastasius  mentions  this  decree ;  which 


is  preserved  both  by  Yvo  and  Gratian. 
Th(j  subject  has  been  discussed  by  very 
many.  [The  existence  of  this  council,  and 
of  such  a  grant  to  Cliarles,  is  very  uncer- 
tain. The  earliest  mention  of  the  council 
is  in  Sigebert's  Chronicon  (ad  ann.  7 73 J, 
written  about  a.d.  1111.  But  the  passage  is 
not  in  all  the  copies.  From  this  question- 
able authority,  Gratian  transcribed  his  ac- 
count of  it  (Distinct.  Ixiii.  c.  22,  23),  and 
also  Ivo,  and  the  others.  See  Pet.  de 
Marca,  de  Concordia,  ^'c.  L  viii.  c.  13.  Pagi, 
Critica  in  Baron,  ad  ann.  774.  Mansi, 
Condi.  Supple fn.  i.  721  ;  and  Walch's  Hist, 
Kirchcnvcrsaminl.  p.  473.     2V.] 

*  See  Jo.  Mabillon,  Commeiiiar.  in  Or- 
dincTn  Ronianum^  Mitsai  Italicif  t  ii.  p. 
cxiii.  &c.  Muratori,  Droits  de  V Empire 
sur  FKtat  Ecclis.  p.  87,  &c. 

*  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
Steph.  Baluze,  Praf.  ad  Capituhria  Rcgum 
Francor.  g  xxi  &c. 

*  See  Muratori,  AnUquitates  Ital,  Mcdii 
JEvi,  t  L   diss.  iz.     p.  470.     Franc,  de 
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exempted  from  the  common  liurthen  by  special  favour  of  the  ruling 
powers,  were  taxed  like  other  property  for  public  purposes.' 

§  16.  That  the  preservation  of  religion,  and  the  decision  of  con- 
troversies respecting  doctrines,  belonged  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
to  ecclesiastical  councils,  was  not  denied  by  the  Latin  emperors  and 
kings.*     But  this  power  of  the  pontiff  was  confined  within  narrow 
limits.     For  he  was  not  able  to  decide  by  his  sole  authorit}^  but  was 
obliged  to  assemble  a  council.     Nor  did  the  provinces  wait  for  his 
decisions,  but  held  conventions  or  councils  at  their  pleasure,  in  which 
the  bishops  freely  expressed  their  opinions,  and  gave  decisions  which 
did  not  accord  with  the  views  of  the  pontiffs ;  as  is  manifest  from 
the   French    and   German  councils    in    the   controversy    respecting 
images.     Moreover,  the  emperors  and  kings  had  the  right  of  calling 
the  councils,  and  of  presiding  in  them :  nor  could  the  decrees  of  a 
council   have  the  force  of  laws,  unless   they  were  confirmed  and 
ratified  by  the  reigning  sovereign.'     The  Soman  pontiffs,  however, 
left  no  means  untried  to  free  themselves  from  these  many  restraints, 
and  to  obtain  supreme  authority,  not  only  over  the  church,  but  also 
over  kings  and  over  the  whole  world  :   which  efforts  of  theirs  were 
wonderfully  favoured  by  the  disturbances  and  wars  of  the  following 
century. 

§  17.  In  the  writers  of  this  age  there  are  very  few  who  deserve 
much  praise,  either  for  learning  or  genius.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Geinnanua,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  obtained  some  celebrity  by  his 
talents,  but  still  more  by  his  immoderate  zeal  in  defence  of  images.* 
Cosmas,  of  Jerusalem,  got  renown  by  his  skill  in  composing  hymns.* 


Roye,  rf^  Missiif  Domviicis,  c.  x.  p.  44,  c  715  to  730.    During  tlie  four  lut  yens  of 

viii.  p.  118,  134,  168,  195,  &c.  his  patn'archate  he  stronuoutfly  opposed  the 

'  See,  especiiilly,  Murutori,  Anfiq.  Itaf.  emporor  Leo,  and  defended  image  worship 

Mfdii  JEri,  t.  i.  diss.  xvii.  p.  926.     Also,  until  he  was  deposed.     He  now  retired  tn 

the  Collection  of  various  pieces,  in  the  Con-  a  peaceful  prirate  life  till  his  death,  about 

test  of  Lewis  XV.  king  of  France,  respect-  740,  when  he  was  more  than  ninety  y«ri 

iiig   the    exemption    of   the    clergy    from  old.     His  writings  all  relate  to  image  wjw* 

taxation,  published  in    Holland,  in   seven  ship,  and   the  honour  due  to    the  viigin 

volumes,  under  the  title  of  Ecrits  pour  et  Mary ;  and  consist  of  letters,  orations,  liid 

C(mt  re  If s  Itmnunttes  Pre  f endues  par  U  ClerffS  polemic  tracts;  which  may  be  seen  in  the 

de  France,  a  la  Haye,  1751,  8vo.  &c.  Acts  of  the  second  Nicene  council,  the  .BWw- 

*  See  Charles  the  Great,  de  Iniaginihiis,  L  theca  Pat  rum,  and  other  coUection&  Hii 
i.  c.  iv.  p.  48,  ed.  Hrumann.  orations  in  praise  of  the  holy  ATrgin  aw 

■  All  these  points  are  well  illustrated  by  ascribed  by  some   to  another    GernuDtf* 

Baluze,  Pr(pf.  ad  Capitu/aria  :  and  by  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  the  thirt«»*»nth 

Capitidaria  themselves ;    that    is,    by  the  centuiy.    See  Cave's  aist.  Litt.  voL  L    TV.] 

laws  of  the  French  kings.     And  all  those  '  [Cosmas  was  a  native  of  Italy:  cap- 

who  have  discusseil  the  rights  of  kings  and  tured  by  Saracen  pirates,  he  was  carried  to 

princes  in  nmtt<>rs  of  religion,  take  up  and  Damascus,  and  there  sold  to  the  fiither  of 

illustrate  this  subject     See  also  Jac.  Bas-  John  Damascenus,  who  made  him  prvoeptor 

nage.  //i>/.  de  rKgiise,  i.  270,  &c.  to  his  son.     He  was  afterwards  a  monk  ul 

*  See  Riclianl  Simon,  Critique  de  la  the  monastery  of  St  Sabas,  near  Jenxaaltv ; 
liiltliotheque  EccUsiast.  de  M.  du  Pin,  torn,  and  at  last  bishop  of  Miynma.  Heflonrisk^^ 
i  p.  270.  [Germanus  was  the  son  of  Justi-  about  730,  and  has  left  us  thirteen  Hynutft 
nian,  a  patrician  of  Constantinople,  and  on  the  principal  festivals,  and  some  othrf 
was  made  a  eunuch  by  Const^intine  Pogo-  poems ;  which  are  extant  only  in  htdn^ud 
natus.  Ho  was  made  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  may  be  seen  in  the  BibUoiM.  Patr,  t  zii- 
and  then  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  from  See  Cave's  HisL  lAU,  toL  L     2V.] 
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The  histories  of  George  Syncellus^  and  Theophanes^  hold  some  rank 
among  the  writers  of  Byzantine  history ;  but  they  must  be  placed  far 
below  the  earlier  Greek  and  Latin  historians.  The  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  writers,  was  John  Damaacenxis^  a  man  of 
respectable  talents,  and  of  some  eloquence.  He  elucidated  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  science  of  theology,  by  various 
writings ;  but  his  fine  native  endowments  were  vitiated  by  the  faults 
of  his  times,  superstition,  and  excessive  veneration  for  the  fathers ; 
to  say  nothing  of  his  censurable  propensity,  to  explain  the  Christian 
doctrines  conformably  to  the  views  of  Aristotle.^ 


*  [O^ozse  was  a  monk  of  CoDBtantinople, 
and  syneelius  to  Taraaiua  the  patriarch.  A 
tjfncdlut  was  a  high  ecclesiastical  person- 
igp,  the  constant  companion  and  inspector 
of  the  bishop,  and  resident  in  the  same 
etU  with  him ;  irhence  his  name  oifyMXXos. 
See  Dn  Cange,  Glossar,  Meifue  et  Infim, 
Latinitatity  snb  voce  SyncfUut.  The 
Ckfxmicon  of  George  Syncellus  extends  from 
the  creation  to  the  times  of  Maximin ;  and  is 
copied  almost  Terl>atim  from  the  Chronicon 
of  Ensebins.  Jos.  Scaliger  made  much  nse 
of  it,  for  recovering  the  lost  Greek  of  Euse- 
bias*8  woric.  It  was  published,  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  notes,  by  Jac.  Goar,  Paris,  1652, 
R     See  Care's  Hist  Litter,  t.  i     TV.] 

'  [Theophanefl,  somamed    Isaacius,  and 
Con&flsor,    was  a    Constantinopolitan,   of 
noble  birth,  bom  a.  d.  758.     Leo,  the  patri- 
dan,  obliged  him  in  his  youth  to  marry 
his  daughter ;  but  his  wife  and  he  agreed 
to  haTe  no  matrimonial  intercourse ;   and, 
on  the  d<«th  of  her  father,  th^y  separated, 
ind  Theophanes  became  a  monk.    He  had 
preriously  filled  several  important  civil  of- 
floes  under  the  emperor  Leo.     He  retired 
to   the  monastery  of  Polychronium,  near 
Sigriana,  a.  d.    780 ;    and  thence    to    the 
island    Colonymus,    where    he    converted 
his  paternal  estate  into  a  monastery,  and 
spent  six  years.     Then  returning  to  Sigri- 
ana, he  purchased  the  cHtate  called  Aper^ 
convertea  it  into  a  monaBtery,  and  presided 
over  it  as  the  abbot.     In  787  he  was  calkd 
to  the  second    Nicene  council,  whert*    he 
strenuously  defended  image-worship.    Aftvr 
813.   Leo,  the  Armenian,  w^uired  him  to 
condemn    image-worship,  which    he   reso- 
lutely refused  to  do.     In  815,  or  a  year 
later,  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  obstinacy, 
though  now  in  declining  health ;  and  two 
years  after,  was  banished  to  the  island  of 
Kamothrace,  where  he  died  at  tlio  end  of 
twenty-three  days.     The  patrons  of  image- 
worship  accounted  him    a    confesMtry  and 
honoured  him  as  a  eahit.     His  Chronicimy 
which  f-mbraces  l»oth  the  cinl  and  orcle- 
siastical  affairs  of  the  Greek  rmnire,  con- 
tinues that  of  George  SyncoUus.  from  285 
to  813.     It  is  written  in  a  dry  style,  with- 
out method,  and  with  numerous  mistakes. 

TOL.  L  K 


The  Chronicon  of  Anastasius  Bibliothcca- 
rius  is  a  mere  Latin  translation  of  this, 
so  far  as  this  extends.  It  was  pub- 
lished, Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  notes  of 
Goar  and  Combcfis,  Paris,  1655,  fol.  See 
Cave,  Hist,  Litt.  t.  i.     TV.] 

■  See  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Histo- 
riqvfy  ii.  950,  and  Leo  AUatius's  account  of 
his  writings ;  which  Mich,  le  Quien  has 
published,  with  the  Opera  Vamascvni  Fed. 
Paris,  1712,  and  Venice,  1748,  2  vols.  foL— 
also  Du  Pin,  BiNioth.  dvs  Autcurs  Eccles, 
vi.  101,  &c.  Fabricius,  Bihlioth.  Gr.  viii. 
772,  &c. ;  and  Schroeekh,  Kircheitgeschichtey 
XX.  222,  &c. — John  Damascenus,  called  also 
Chr}*8orrhoas  by  the  Gn'oks,  on  account  of 
his  eloquence,  and  by  tlio  Arabs,  Mansur, 
was  bom  at  Damascus,  near  the  end  of 
the  seventh,  or  beginning  of  the  ei^lith 
century.  His  father,  Sergius,  a  wealthy 
Christian,  and  privy-councillor  to  the  khalif, 
redet-med  many  captives  ;  and  among  them, 
a  leamrd  Italian  monk,  named  Cosmns, 
whom  ho  made  preceptor  to  his  only  son 
John.  On  the  deceaw*  of  his  father,  John 
succeeded  him  in  office  at  the  Saracen  court. 
Al)0ut  728  he  wrote  numerous  letters,  in 
defence  of  image-worship,  which  the  em- 
peror, Leo  the  Isaurian,  was  endeavouring 
to  suppress.  This,  it  is  said,  induced  L«'o 
to  forge  a  treasonable  letter  from  John  to 
himself,  which  ho  sent  to  the  khalif,  in  order 
to  compass  the  destniction  of  John.  The 
khalif  ordon'd  hi«  right  hand  to  l)e  cut  off. 
John  replaced  the  sevennl  h«nd ;  and,  by 
the  interceswon  of  the  virgin  Mary,  had  it 
perfectly  restonKl  the  same  night.  This 
miracle  convinced  the  khalif  of  John's  in- 
nocence ;  and  he  offered  to  restore  him  to 
his  office  und  favour;  but  John  chose  to 
pi'tire  to  private  life.  He  sold  and  gave 
away  all  nis  property,  and  r»  paired  to  the 
monasteiy  of  St.  Sabiis,  near  JrnuJulom  ; 
whore  he  npont  tlie  remainder  of  his  life  in 
composing  leametl  works  on  theology*  and 
science.  His  treatises  are  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  Onitions,  I>>tter8,  and  Tracts, 
clnefly  polemic,  in  defence  of  image-wor- 
ship, and  against  heresies ;  y«'t  several 
an*  devotional  and  narrative.  But  few  of 
his   philosophical  works    have   been  pub- 
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§  18.  At  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers  Btands  Charles  the  Oreai, 
the  emperor,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  leaming.  To  idm  are 
ascribed  the  laws  called  Capitvlare,  some  Epistles,  the  Books  con" 
cemiiig  images^  and  other  things ;  although  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  generally  used  another's  pen  and  head.^  Next  to  him  should 
be  plac^  Bedey  called  the  Venerable,  on  account  of  his  virtues;' 


lish<>cL    His  great  work  is,  de  Fide  Ortko- 
doxa^  libri     it.       i^^hoots    dmptS^i     riff 
hpeo^ov  wlffr§mt)f    which    i«    a  complete 
■ystom  of  theology  derived  from  the  fathers, 
and  arranged  in  the  manner  of  the  schoolmen. 
TV. —  Oudin    says   that  John   Damascene 
seems  to  him  the  first  of  the  Greek  fiithers 
who  spoke  of  the  Eucharist  as  the  true  body 
and  blood  of  Christy  the  universal  usage  of 
his  predecessors  beinff   to   speak  of  it  as 
an  antitype^  or  eymbM  and  Jwure  of  Chrisie 
body  and  blood.  De  Scriptt.  Eccl,  L  1717.  8.] 
*  See    Jo.    Alb.   Fabricius,    Sibliotheca 
Mcdii  JEvi  Latina,  L  936.    Hist.  Litt.  de  la 
France^  iv.  368.     [Charles  was  not  only  a 
great  general  and  statesman,  but  likewise 
a  en^at  promoter  of  leaming.     He  possessed 
talents    of    no    ordinary   character;   and 
though  his  very  active  life  left  him  little 
time  for  study,  he  was  a  considerable  pro- 
ficient in  all   the   branches  of  knowledge 
then    generally    pursued.      He  understood 
both  Latin  and  Greek,  was  well  read   in 
civil   histoiy,    and   was    no    contemptible 
theologian.     Eginhard  indeed  tells   us  he 
could  never  learn  to  write  ;  having  not  un- 
dertaken it  till  too  far   advanced  in  life. 
13ut  if  he  could  not  write  a  fair  hand,  he 
could  dictate  to  his  amanuenses;    and  by 
th<'ir   aid,    and  that  of  the   learned    men 
whom  bo  always  had  about  him,  he  com- 
posed and  compiled  veiy  much  that  does 
him  great  credit.     Besides  a  great  number 
of  Diplomas^  Deeds,  and  Grants,  which  are 
to  Iw  seen  in  various  collections ;  as  those 
of  Ciinisius,  Duchesne,  D'Achery,  Mabillon, 
&e.  ;  and  numerous  Litters,  interspersed  in 
the  lat(T  collections  of  councils ;  he  wrote 
a  Prefiire  to  the  book  of  Homilies  for  all 
the  festivals  of  the  year,  which  Paul  Dia- 
conus  eompiled  by  his  ortler ;  also  a  large 
part  of   the  Fjdicts,  chiefly  in    relation  to 
eoole4*iastical  affairs,  which  are  denominated 
his  Cdpitularia.     Of  these,  the  first   four 
lK)oks,    entitl(»d,    Capitularia,  sive    Edicta 
Caroli  Magni  et  Litdovici  Pit,  were  collected 
by  the  abbot  Ansegisus,  a.  d.  827.     After- 
wards, three  books  more  were  collected  by 
Benedict  Levita.     The  whole  are  best  pub- 
lished by  Baluzo,  Paris,  1677,  2  vols.  foL 
The    Codex    Caroli nus   is   a   collection  of 
ninety-nine  Epistles  of  successive  popes  to 
liim,  and    to  his  father   and   grandfather, 
with  theirs  to  the  popes ;  made  by  order 
of  Charles,  a.  d.  791.     This  was  published 
by  Gretaer,  Ingolst   1613,  4to.— The  four 
books  against  image-worship  (de  Imagini' 


lms\  called  also  the  Capiitdare  IVotmHii, 
if  not    dictated  entirely  bj  him,  wete  at 
least  drawn  ap  in  his  name,  by  hii  order, 
and  in   aocordance   with   his  Tiews.    He 
caused   it  to   be  read   in   the    oonncil   of 
Frankfort^  a.  d.  794,  where  it  was  approred ; 
and  he  then  sent  a  copy  of    it  to  pcme 
Hadrian,  who  replied  to  it,  as  being  the 
work  of  Charies.    It  was  first  published  by 
John  Tillet  (TilinsX  afterwaids  bishop  of 
Meaoz,   a.d.    1549;  and  last,   bj  C.  A« 
Heomann,  Hanover,  1731,  Sto.    For  the 
genuineness  of  this  work,  see  Sduoedch, 
KirehengeschichU,  xz.  583,  &c ;  and  Cave, 
Hist.  Litt  t  L     TV.— The  materials  lor  the 
celebrated  treatise  upon  images  appear  to 
have  been  really  supplied  by  Alcnin,  though 
the  work  was   published  under  the  name 
and   by    the    authority    of  his    imperial 
master.    The    deutero-Nicene    decrees   in 
favour  of  image-worship  had  been  reoeired 
with  execration   in  England;   bat  as  the 
country  was  in  deferentiid  amity  with  Bome^ 
the  indignant  repulse  was   treated  as  if 
bestowed  upon  a  corruption  merely  oriental; 
and  Alcuin  was  chosen  by  his  coontzymen 
for  the  delicate  task  of  justifying  their  eon- 
duct  at  the  papal  court.    He  produced,  ac- 
cordingly,   an   Epistle^    which  gained  Tin- 
qualified   applause.     This   was,    probably, 
the  base  of  that  publication  which  Charle- 
magne adopted,  if  not  the  work  itself.    The 
emperor's  own  subjects  had  no  more  respect 
for  inuige-worship   than  Alcuin's  oountiT- 
men.     For    further   information,    see  ikt 
Life   of  Alcmn,  by   Lorena.  EngL  transL 
p.  119;    and  Soamos*s  BampUm  Lictuni, 
p.  172;  and  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  p.  120.  S.] 
•  Concerning  Bcde,  see  the  Acta  Sanctur, 
April  1,   866.      Nouvcau  Dictionnairt  Hi** 
torique    Crit,  i.  178.     A  catalogue  of  bia 
writings,  drawn  up  by  himself,  is   extant 
in    Muratori's    AfUiouitatcs    Italic.    Midd 
^1%  iii.  825,  &c     [Beda  or  Bedan  (as  St 
Boniface  calls  him),  was  bom  at  Jarrov, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  in  Northum- 
berland, and  within  the  ti'rritories  of  the 
monastery  of  St^  Peter,  in  that  place.    At 
the   age  of  seven    years,   he  was  sent  to 
that  monastery  for   education ;  and   after- 
wards removed  to  the  neighbouring  moniis- 
teiy    of  St,  Paul.     In  these    two   monas- 
teries he    spent    his   whole    life,    except 
occasionally  visiting  other  monasteries  for 
literary  purposes.     At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and,  at  the  ajiie 
of  thirty,  a  presbyter.    He  was  a  most  dili- 
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the  preceptor  of  Charles  the  Greaf'^  and  PaiilimiSy  of  Aqui- 
l  of  whom  were  distinguished  for  industry  and  zeal  for  learning. 


nt;  yet  pimctiial  in  obsorving 
line  of  his  monastery,  and  at^ 
i  devotional  exercises.  At  the 
rty,  he  began  to  write,  and  be- 
of  the  most  volaminons  writers 
e.  His  woAsj  published  at  Co- 
13,   and   again    1688,   fill   eight 

Thoy  consist  of  Commentaries 
•ater  part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
rhole  of  the  New;  numerous 
ind  Letters;  a  large  number  of 
id  an  ecclesiasticflj  history  of 
ain,  from  the  invasion  of  Julius 
731.  Bedd  was  a  man  of  great 
'or  that  age;  of  considerable 
id  an  agreeable  writer.  Yet  his 
ries  and  theological  Tracts  are 
B  than  compilations  from  the 
Ls  an  historian,  he  was  honest, 
ons ;  as  a  divine,  he  was  a  mere 
Uowing  Augustine,  Oregoiy  the 

the  mom  sound  Greek  fathers, 
stands  unquestioned.     His  only 

of  much  value,  is   his  church 

five  books,  edited  by  Wheloc, 
,  1644 ;  and  still  better,  by 
d.  1722,  foL— See  Beda's  ac- 
Ls  own  life  and  writings ;  in  his 
I ;  also  Cave's  Hist.  Litt.  tom.  i. 
Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  iii. 
ed.  Venice,  1734  ;  and  J.  Milner's 
'Starr/,  cent.  viii.  ch.  i.  TV. — A 
I  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History 
hed  in  8vo,  with  useful  English 
the  Aw//.  Historical  Sociftt/^  in 
>r  the  judicious  care  of  Mr.  Jos. 

[And  still  Wtter  ones  by  IVtrie 
'on.  Hist.  Brit.  Lend.  1848, 
Hu.ssey,  Oxf.  1846.  FJ.']  The 
hould  not  be  too  hastily  taxed 
ility.  His  work  doea,  indeed, 
ne  such  tales  as  be.'<j»eak  the 
e  merely  details  what  was  cur- 
eved,  and  seems  himwelf  to  hiive 
'  rather  behind  the  prevailing 
f  credulity.  A  new  edition  of 
rks  is  now  published  by  Dr. 
\  has  made  a  discovery  among 
•easures  of  the  public  libniry  of 
ur-Mer,  which  can  i*carcely  fail 
ng  the  trmrahle  Anglo-Saxon's 
I  a  far  more  triu«t worthy  form 
•ess  has  hitherto  produced  them. 

Litt.  de  la  Francr,  iv.  295. 
^icti(rnnair€  His  tor.  Crit.  i.  222. 
tion  of  the  works  of  Alciiin  ia 
a  France  by  Catelinot,  who  has 
his  unpublished  Tract,  on  the 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  the 
Utlr.  de   la    France,  tom.  viii. 

KK 


Prifacff  p.  X.     [But  this  edition,  it  appears, 
was    never    published;    and  that   of   Du 
Chesne,  Paris,   1617,  fol.  continued  to  be 
used.     Flaccus  Alcuin,  Alchwin,  or  Albin, 
was  a  native  of  York,  and  educated  in  the 
episcopal  school  thcro.      He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  some 
say,  had  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.     He  was 
a  man  of  learning  and  genius,  of  sound 
judgment,  and  of  good  taste.     As  an  orator, 
poet,  philosopher,  and  theologian,  he  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  man  of  his 
age.     His  writings  consist  chiefly  of  expo- 
sitions of  the  scriptures,  letters,  and  treat- 
ises on  theology  and  science.     His  exposi- 
tions, like  those  of  Bede,  are  little  more 
than  compilations  from  the  fathers,  parti- 
cularly from   Augustine.      His  letters  are 
numerous,    well    written,   and    useful    for 
elucidating  the  history  of  his  times.     His 
elaborate  confutation  of  Elipandus  is  now 
little  read.     Being  sent    by  his  bishop   to 
Rome,  Charles  the  Great    met  with  him, 
and  became  so  pleased  with  him,  that  ho 
allured  him  to  his  court,  about  780,  made 
him  his   preceptor,    and    counsellor;    em- 
ployed him  to  confute  the  errorists  Felix 
and  Elipandus  ;  and  committed  to  his  care, 
not  only  the  palatine    school,  but  several 
monasteries;  and   particularly  that  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours.     To  this  monastery  he 
n-tired,  jl  d.  790,  then  advanced  in  years ; 
there   he   established   a   school,    after  the 
model  of  that  at  York,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  high  reputation  as 
a  scholar,   and  a  devout    Christian.      See 
Mabillon,  Acta    8a7ict(tr.    Ord.   Bcnrd.   v. 
188—180 ;  and  Cave,  Hist.  Litter,  t.  i.  Tr.— 
Alcuin  died  at  Tours,  in  804,  on  Whitsun- 
dav,  being  then  about  70.     He  was  decid- 
edly the  first  literary  man  of  his  age,  and 
may  bo  considered  as    the  founder  of  an 
improved  continental    school    of  theology. 
Rather,  perhaps,  he  tninsplanteil  from  his 
own  countiy  a  higher  degret»  of  knowledge 
than  had  been  rwently  powessed  by  tht? 
neighbouring  nations.      From   the  foreign 
ornaments  of  this   school   have  l)een  sup- 
plied an    invaluable    chain  of  testimonies 
againf^t  transubstantiation.  The  best  edition 
of  Alcuin's  works  is  that  by  Frol>en,  prince 
abbot  of  St.  Emeram's  at  Ratisl>on,  pub- 
lislied  in   1777,  in  2  vols.  fol.     But  it  is 
considered   that    English   ^mblic    librsirirs 
which  contain  many  MS.  pieces  by  Alcuin 
might  furnish  mejins  for    another  edition 
still  better.    To  Frobcn's  edition  is  prefixod 
the  most  complete  and  learned  account  of 
Alcuin's  life.     S.] 

«  See  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  iv.  280. 
Acta  Sanctor,  Jannar.  i  713.     [Panlinus  w 
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Nor  can  one  doubt,  from  their  mode  of  treating  almost  every  branch 
of  learning  then  cultivated,  that  it  was  not  the  want  of  genius,  butthe 
state  of  the  times,  which  prevented  them  from  attaining  greater 
eminence.  If  to  these  we  add  Boniface,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned;^  Eginhard,  the  celebrated  author  of  a  biography  of 
Charles  the  Great,  and  of  other  works  ;*  Paul,  the  Deacon,  known  to 
after-ages  by  his  History  of  the  Lonibarda,  Historia  Miscdla, 
Homiliarium^  and  some  other  works  ;*  Amhroae  Authpert,  who  ex- 
pounded the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John;*  and  T/ieodulphua  of  Orleans;* 


said  to  hare  been  a  native  of  Austria,  now 
Friuli,  and  a  celebrated  grammarian. 
Charles  the  Great  raised  him  to  affluence, 
and  then  made  him  archbishop  of  Aquileia 
in  776.  From  793  to  799,  in  connexion 
with  Alcuin,  he  was  yeiy  active  in  opposing 
and  confuting  the  errors  of  Felix  and  £li- 
pandus,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  councils  of  Frankfort,  and  Forum  Julii. 
He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Charles,  and 
the  respect  of  his  contemporaries,  and  died 
A.  D.  804.  His  works  are  nearly  all  polemic, 
and  opposed  to  the  Adoptionists ;  namely, 
a  Tract  on  the  Trinity,  against  Elipandus ; 
three  books  against  Feux :  with  several 
epistles,  and  a  few  poems.  They  were  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  1737,  fol.  See  Cave, 
Hist,  Ldtt.  t,  i.     TV.] 

*  [See  above,  pt  i.  c  1,  J  2,  note.     TV.] 
'    Eginhard,  or  Einhard,  was  a  Gkmnan 

of  I<ranconia,  educated  in  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Gbrcat,  made  tutor  to  his  sons, 
chaplain,  privy-councillor,  and  private 
secretary  to  the  emperor.  He  was  also 
overseer  of  the  royal  buildings  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Whether  his  wife  Emma,  or 
Imma,  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Charles, 
has  been  questioned.  After  she  had  borne 
him  one  child,  they  mutually  agreed  to  se- 
parate, and  betake  themselves  to  monaste- 
ries. Charles  made  Eginhard  his  ambas- 
sador to  Rome  in  806.  In  816,  he  became 
abbot  of  Fontanelle;  and  the  next  year 
Lewis  the  Pious  committed  his  son  Lothaire 
to  his  instruction.  In  819,  ho  became  the 
abbot  of  Ghent ;  and  in  826,  abbot  of  Scli- 
censtadt,  where  he  died  about  A.  d.  840. 
He  was  a  fine  scholar ;  and  as  an  historian, 
the  first  in  his  age.  Besides  sixty- two 
epistles,  and  several  tracts,  he  wrote  the 
Life  of  Charles,  which  has  been  compared 
with  Suetonius'  Caesars  for  el^ance ;  also 
Annals  of  the  reigns  of  Pipin,  Charles,  and 
Lewis  the  Pious,  from  741  to  829.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  J.  H. 
Schminke,  Utrecht,  1711,  4to.  See  Cave, 
Hist  Litt.  t  ii.  and  Schroeckh,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  xxiL  160,  &c     TV.] 

•  [Paul  Wamefind,  or  I)iaconus,  a  Lom- 
bard by  birth,  and  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Aquileia,  was  private  secretary  to  Desi- 
derius,  king  of  the  Lombards. — ^When  that 


nation  was  conquered  by  Charles,  a.  d.  774, 
Paul  was  sent  prisoner  to  France;  aft(T> 
wards,  being   suspected   of  favooring  the 
disafiTected  I^ombards,    he    retired   to  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  became  a  monk  at  moast 
Cassino,  where  he  ended   his  days,  soma 
time  in  the  following  century.     His  histozy 
of  the  Lombards,  in  six  books,  is  of  con- 
siderable value.    His  Historia  Miseella,  in 
twenty-four  books,  is  meagre.     The  first  ten 
books  are   those  of  Eutropius,  with  some 
interpolations.    The  next  six  were  composed 
by  Paul ;  and  the  remainder  by  some  writer 
of  even  lees  value.     His  Hamiliarium,  at 
Collection  of  Homilies  for  all  the  Sandaji 
and  holy  days  of  the  year,  in  2  vols.  4t(v 
was  compiled  (not  by  Alcnin,  as  some  sap- 
pose,  but  by  Paul)  by  direction  of  Chazle*; 
and  was  intended  to  afiTord  to  prpacherii 
who  could  not  frame  disoonrses,  some  that 
they  might  rfA^  to  their  congregations.  Tba 
collection  is  made  from  Ambrose,  Aagnstiii^ 
Jerome,   Origen,  Leo,   Gregory,  Maximi% 
Beda,  &c.     Some  disconrsea  wei»  added  to 
it  after  the  death  of  PauL     He  also  wrole 
the  life  of  St  Benedict,  and  biographisi  of 
several  other  saints.     See  Cave,  Hisi.  LUL 
t.  i  and  Bcllarmin,   Scrtptorrs  EcdmuL 
ed.  Venice,  1728,  fol.  p.  258,  &c     ZV.] 

*  [Ambrose  Authpert,  or  Autpeit,  wm  t 
native  of  France,  and  became  abbot  d  SL 
Vincent,  in  Abruaso,  Italy,  about  a.  d.  7M. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  an  tJbhui 
of  mount  Cassino,  of  the  same  name,  wbo 
lived  in  the  ninth  centuiy.  To  him  bn 
been  attributed  the  work  entitled,  the  Coi- 
fiicts  of  the  Vices  and  Virtues,  poblisbcd 
among  the  works  of  Angnstine,  and  abo 
of  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  likewise  sone 
other  pieces.  But  his  great  work  is  lui 
Commentary  on  the  Apoealypae,  is  ta 
books.  See  Cave,  Hist,  Litt.  t  L  aad 
Mabillon,  Acta  Sanetar.  it.  234,  te.     TV.] 

*  [Theodnlphu^  an  Italian,  whom  Charitf 
the  Great  patronised.  He  first  made  hiia 
abbot  of  Fleuiy,  and  then  bishop  of 
Orleans  ajbout  a.  d.  794.  Lewis  the  Piooi 
greatly  esteemed  him,  employed  him  wnaA 
at  his  court,  and  sent  him  as  his  envtiT  to 
the  pope.  But  in  the  year  818,  being 
suspected  of  treasonable  acti^  he  was  d^ 
posed,  and  confined   to  tha  monaitciy  of 
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we  have  nearly  all  the  writers  of  any  merit  who  cultivated  either 
sacred  or  profane  learning.^ 


Aagera.  He  died  about  a.d.  821.  He 
viote  tolerable  ^try ;  namely,  Carminum 
oi  tUmrtas,  libri  tL  ;  besides  Poemata  x. 
Hu  prose  is  inferior  to  bis  poetry :  consist- 
iog  of  forty-six  Canons  for  his  diocese ;  a 
Tmct  on  loaptism;  and  anoUier  on  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Most  of  the  preceding  were 
pabliahed  by  Jac  Sirmond,  Paris,  1646, 
8fo.  There  is  still  extant  an  elegant  MS. 
Bibie^  which  he  caused  to  be  written,  and 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  preface,  and  some 
poems,  in  golden  letters.  See  Cave,  Hist, 
LUL  t.  L  and  Bellarmin,  Scriptores  Ecde- 
mast  p.  281,  &c.     TV.] 

'  [Among  the  Greek  writers,  omitted  by 
Xoaheim,  were  the  following : — 

John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  under 
Philippiciis  Baidanes,  the  Monothelite,  a.  d. 
712 — 715.  Being  deposed  after  the  death 
cf  Fbilippicus,  he  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the 
mpe^  purging  himself  of  the  Monothelite 
iMnsj,  wmch  is  printed  in  the  ConcUia, 

Anastasius,  abbot  of  St  Euthymius,  in 
Pileatine ;  against  whom  John  Damascenus 
wrottf  an  epistle;  flourished  a.  d.  741.  He 
U  the  author  of  a  Tract  against  the  Jews ; 
pabliahed  in  a  translation  by  Canisius, 
uctL  Antiq,  t  iiL  and  in  the  Biblioth. 
iVi/r.  t  xiii 

Taraains,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He 
WM  of  noble  birth,  and  privy-councillor  to 
the  emperor,  when  the  empress  Irene,  a.  d. 
785,  raised  him  to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
tad  employed  him  to  restore  image-worship 
in  the  £ast.  He  presided  in  the  second 
Kioene  council,  a.  d.  787 ;  and  wrote  seve- 
lal  letters,  extant  in  the  ConcUia,  He  died 
A.D.  806. 

Basil,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  a  recanter  in  the 
■eeood  Nicene  council,  a.  d.  787.  His  re- 
eurtation,  for  having  opposed  image-wor- 
dup^  is  published  in  the  Qmcilia. 

Elias,  metropolitan  of  Crete,  flourished 
A.D.  787.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on 
Gregory  Nazianzen*s  Orations,  still  extant 
in  a  I^atin  translation ;  Answers  to  ques- 
tioiia  on  cases  of  conscience,  by  Dionysius; 
extant,  Chr.  and  Lat.  His  exposition  of  the 
8eala  of  John  Climax,  is  said  still  to  exist 
in  MS. 

The  Laiin  writers,  omitted  by  Mosheim, 
•re  much  more  numerous.  Acca,  a  cele- 
brated English  monk  of  York,  who  flou- 
lished  A.  D-  705 — 740,  and  was  an  intimate 
of  Bede.  He  accompanied  St.  Wilfrid  to 
Borne,  became  bishop  of  Hexham  (Hagus- 
tald)  in  Northumberland ;  and  wrote  lives 
of  the  saints  of  his  diocese,  several  letters, 

John  VII.,  pope  a.  d.  706—707 ;  has  left 
US  one  epistle,  addressed  to  Ethelred,  king 
of  Merda,  and  Alfrid,  king  of  Deira,  re- 


specting Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York ;  in  the 
ConcUia,     [Jaff6,  173.    Ed,] 

Constantine,  pope  a.  d.  708 — 715 ;  was 
called  to  Constantinople,  a.  d.  710,  by  the 
emperor,  and  treated  with  great  respect.  His 
Epistle  to  Brihtwald,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, is  extant  in  the  ConcUia,  [Jaff)^, 
173.     JEtf.] 

Gregory  II.,  pope  a.d.  715 — 731 ;  famous 
for  his  opposition  to  Leo.  III.  the  emperor, 
who  endeavoured  to  suppress  image- worship. 
He  has  left  us  fifteen  Epistles,  published  in 
the  ConcUia,  In  his  pontificate,  the  Liher 
Diumus,  containing  uie  ancient  forms  of 
proceeding  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  compiled.  See  Cave^ 
HUt,  Litt,  I  620,  &c.     [JaflS,  175.     Ed.] 

Felix,  an  English  monk,  who  flourished 
A.  D.  715,  was  a  writer  of  some  distinction. 
His  life  of  St.  Guthlac,  the  anchorite  of 
Croyland,  is  above  the  ordinaiy  level  of  the 
legends  of  that  age.  It  is  in  Mabillon, 
Acta  Sanctor,  iii.  256,  &c 

Heddius,  sumamed  Stephen,  an  English 
presbyter  and  monk,  well  skilled  in  church 
music  He  is  said  to  have  died  about  720. 
Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York,  invited  him 
from  Canterbury,  to  instruct  his  clergy  in 
singing.  He  composed  an  elaborate  life  of 
archbishop  Wilfrid,  which  is  in  Mabillon, 
Acta  Sanctor,  v.  631—709.  Also  by  Gale 
in  the  XV.  Scriptores,  Oxf.  1691.  It  occu- 
pies forty  pages.     8.] 

Gregory  III.,  pope  A.D.  731 — 741.  He 
pursued  the  contest^  begun  by  his  predeces- 
sor, against  the  emperor  Leo  III. ;  and  also 
invited  Charles  Martel  to  aid  him  against 
the  king  of  the  Lombards.  He  has  left  us 
seven  ^istles,  and  a  Collection  from  the 
ancient  canons ;  which  are  extant  in  Har- 
duin's  ConcUia.     [Jaff^  180.     Ed.] 

Cuthbcrt,  an  English  monk  of  [Jarrow], 
a  diiMnple  and  intimate  of  Bede.  He  wrote 
the  life  of  Bede ;  some  letters,  &c. 

Zacharias,  a  Syrian  monk,  and  pope, 
A.D.  741 — 752.  He  has  left  us  eighteen 
Epistles;  and  a  Greek  translation  of  St. 
Gregory's  Dialogues.     [JaffA,  184.     Ed.] 

Chrodegand,  Chrodegang,  or  Rodegang, 
a  Frank,  of  noble  birth,  educated  in  the 
court  of  Charles  Martel,  and  bishop  of  Mets 
from  A.  D.  742  to  766.  He  first  composed 
rules  for  regular  canons.  See  §  14  of  this 
chapter,  and  note. 

Willibald,  an  English  monk,  traveller, 
and  bishop  of  Eichstadt  in  G^ennany.  He 
was  an  assistant  of  St  Boniface,  and  wrote 
his  life.     See  pt  L  c  1.  §  5,  note. 

Stephen  III.,  pope   A.D.  753 — 757,  has 
left  us  six  Epistles,  extant  in  the  Collections 
of  Councils,    r  JaflRS,  189.    Ed,] 
Isidorus,  bishop  of  Badi^oz  (Pacensis),  in 
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Spain;  flourished  a.d.  7o4.  He  continued 
Idacius'  8upj)lement  to  Jerome's  Chrvnicon^ 
from  A.  D.  609  to  a.d.  754. 

l»aiil  I..  i«)jM-  A.D.  757-767.  Twelve 
Epistlos,  ascrilx'd  to  him,  are  extant  in  the 
CoUiCtiom  of  Councils.     [Jaff6,  193.     Ed.'\ 

ArilH),  bi8hop  of  Freising,  a.  d.  760 — 783. 
He  was  a  monk,  educated  by  St.  Corbinian ; 
whoso  successor  and  biographer  ho  was.  See 
Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  iii.  470,  and  Mei- 
chelbeck's  Hist,  Frisingnm.  i.  61,  &c. 

Florus,  a  monk  of  St.  Trond,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Liege,  wlio  flourishc^d  about  760,  and 
enlarged  Bede's  Martyroloaium, 

Godescalk,  a  deacon  and  canon  of  Lie^ 
who  flourished  about  780,  and  wrote  the  life 
of  St.  Lambert,  bishop  of  Liege  in  this  cen- 
tury. It  is  extant  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sane- 
tor.  ifr.  iii.  59,  &c 

Stephen  IV.,  pope  a.  d.  768—772,  has  left 
us  three  Epistles,  and  some  Decrees.  [Jaff^, 
200.     Ed.] 

Hadrian,  or  Adrian  I.,  pope  a.  d.  772  — 
795,  has  left  us  eifrhte«^u  Epistles ;  an  Epi- 
tome of  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  adilressed  to 
Charh»s  tlie  Great;  a  collection  of  canons 
for  the  use  of  Ingilram,  a  bishop;  and  a 


lett<>r  in    confdtation    of   Charles's  YntkA 
against  image-worship.     [Jaflf^  203.     JSi.] 
DonatuB,  a  deacon  of  Metz,  about  79Ck,  who 
wrote  t)ie  life  of  St,  Tnido,  or  Trond ;  ex- 
tant in  Mabillon,  Acta  SancUtr.  ii.  1022, 

Etherius,  or  Heterius,  bishop  of  Osma,  in 
Spain,  and  Beatus,  a  Spanish  prrabyter  in 
Asturias,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
opposition  to  the  error  of  Elipandua,  whidi 
they  endeavoured  to  confute,  in  a  work  still 
extant,  in  the  Bibfioth.  Patrum^  t.  xiiL 

Leo  III.,  pope  a.d.  795 — 816;  has  left 
us  thirteen  Epistles.     [Jaflf;^  216.     Ed.] 

Leidradus,  or  Leidrachus,  archbishop  d 
Lyons,  a.  i>.  798 — 813 ;  was  twice  seat  into 
Spain  by  Charles,  to  reclaim  Felix  and  Hi* 
pandus.     He  has  lefti  us  three  Epistles,  aod 
a  Tract  on  Baptism. 

Jesse,  or  Jcssaeus,  or  Tesse,  bishop  rf 
Amiens.  a.d.  799 — 834;  was  mucheraplorfd 
in  emltassies,  and  in  civil  af&irs,  by C^sHm 
and  his  successors.  He  wrote  a  long  "Eip^t 
to  his  clergy,  concerning  sacred  rites,  pwti- 
cidarly  in  n>Iation  to  baptism ;  still  extant 
in  the  BiUiothcca  Patrum.     2V.] 


CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY   OF   RELIGION    AND  OF  THEOLOGY. 


§  1.  The  Christian  doctrine  corrupted  —  §  2.  The  piety  and  morals  of  this  ip— 
§  3.  Exejretical  theology  —  §  4.  Charles  the  Great's  zeal  for  sacred  leanmi?— 
^  5.  It  led  to  neglect  of  the  Bible  —  §  6.  Manner  of  treating  didactic  theology — 
§  7.  Practical  theology — §  8.  Polemic  theology — §  9.  Origin  of  the  eontroTWW 
about  image's — §  10.  Progress  of  it  under  Leo  the  Isaurian — §  11.  Conflicts  ol  tlv 
image- worshippc'rs  with  the  Iconoclasts  —  §  12.  Prc^rress  under  Copionymns — §  IJ. 
Under  Irene  —  §  14.  Council  of  Frankfort  —  §  16.  Controversy  respecting  the  ptoc«*- 
siou  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


: 


§  1.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  were  pre- 
served both  by  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  writers.  This  will  appear 
unquestionable  to  one  who  shall  inspect  the  work  of  John  DamaS' 
ceim3  among  the  Greeks,  cni  tlie  orthodox  faith ;  and  the  profession 
of  faith  by  Charles  the  Greats  among  the  Latins.^  But  to  tlus  pure 
seed  of  the  word,  more  tares  were  added  than  can  be  well  imagmed. 


'  See  Charles's  Treatise  de  Imaginihiis,  L 
iii.  p.  269,  ed.  Heumann.  Add.  from  among 
the  Greeks,  the  Profiasion  ofFaith^  by  Mich, 
Syncellufl,  published  by  Bemh.  do  Mont- 
faucon,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Coislhiiana^  p.  90, 
&c. —  From  among  the  Latins,  an  ExpoH" 


fion  of  the  principal  d^ietrines  of  iW*^ 
by  Benedict  of  Aniane,  in  Steven  Balov*! 
MiscfUanieSf  v.  66,  and  the  Creed  of  Leo 
III.  which  he  sent  into  the  East;  also  is 
Baloze,  vii.  18. 
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The  yery  nature  of  religion,  and  the  tnie  worship  of  God,  were  cor- 
rupted, by  those  who  contended  for  image-worship,  and  for  similar 
institutions,  with  such  fierceness  as  excluded  all  charity.  The  efficacy 
of  the  merits  of  our  Saviour,  all  acknowledged ;  and  yet  all  tacitly 
depreciated  them,  by  maintaining  that  men  can  appease  God,  either 
by  undergoing  voluntary  punishments,  or  by  offering  him  gifts  and 
presents ;  and  by  directing  those  who  were  anxious  about  their  salva- 
tion, to  place  confidence  in  the  works  of  holy  men.  To  explain  the 
other  defects  and  superstitions  of  the  times,  would  carry  us  beyond 
the  limits  prescribed  in  this  work* 

§  2.  The  whole  religion  or  piety  of  this,  and  of  some  subsequent 
centuries,  consisted  in  founding,  enriching,  embellishing,  and  enlarg- 
ing churches  and  chapels ;  in  hunting  after  and  venerating  the  relics 
of  holy  men ;  in  securing  the  patronage  with  God  of  individuals  in 
heaven,  by  gifts  and  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies ;  in  worship- 
ping the  images  and  statues  of  saints ;  in  performing  pilgrimages  to 
holy  places,  especially  to  Palestine;^  and  in  like  practices.  In  these 
services,  which  were  supposed  to  have  the  greatest  efficacy  in  procuring 
salvation,  the  virtuous  and  good  were  equally  zealous  with  the  vicious 
and  profligate ;  the  latter,  that  they  might  cancel  their  crimes  and 
wickedness ;  the  former,  that  they  might  obtain  earthly  blessings  from 
God,  and  secure  a  more  ready  admission  to  heavenly  bliss.  The  true 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  we  except  a  few  dogmas  contained  in  their 
creeds,  was  wholly  unknown  in  this  age,  even  to  the  teachers  of  the 
highest  rank :  and  all  orders  of  society  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
neglecting  the  duties  of  true  piety,  and  the  renovation  of  the  heart, 
fearlessly  gave  themselves  up  to  every  vice  and  crime,  supposing  that 
God  could  easily  be  appeased  and  become  reconciled  to  them  by  the 
intercessions  and  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  by  the  friendly  offices  of 
the  priests,  the  ministers  of  God.  The  whole  history  of  these  times 
avouches  the  truth  of  these  remarks.^ 

§  3.  The  Greeks  thought  the  sacred  volume  to  have  been  explained 
sufficiently  well  by  their  forefEithers.  Hence  biblical  students  were 
considered  as  eflFectually  served  by  extracts  collected  from  ancient 
writers  who  had  commented  upon  Scripture,  whether  well  or  ill.  How 
judiciously  this  was  done,  will  appear,  among  other  works,  from  the 
Commentary  of  John  Damascenua  on  St.  Paul's  epistles  compiled 
from  Chryaostom.  The  Latin  interpreters  are  of  two  classes.  Some, 
like  the  Greeks,  collect  in  one  body  the  interpretations  of  the  ancients. 


'  [Such  pilgrimages  were  likewise  made 
to  Rome ;  and  thej  were  called  pilgrimagei 
for  Chriitf  and  the  performers  of  tnem,  PU' 
grima  of  Ht.  Prter.  Many  disorders  attended 
these  pilgrimages.  Hence  Boniface,  in  a 
letter  to  Cuthbert^  archbishop  of  Canter- 
boiy  (to  be  found  among  the  Acts  of  the 
council  of  Cloveshoo,  in  England,  a.  d.  747X 
desired,  that  women  and  nuns  might  be  re- 
strained from  their  frequent  pilgrimages  to 
Rome ;  alleging  this  reason :  '  Quia  magna 


ex  parte  pereunt,  paucis  remanentibus  in- 
tegris.  Perpaucae  enim  sunt  civitates  in 
Longobardia,  Tel  in  Francia^  aut  in  Gallia, 
in  quibus  non  sit  adultera  vel  meretrix 
generis  Anglorum ;  quod  scandalum  est  et 
turpitudo  totius  ecclesis  vestrse.'  See  Har- 
duin's  QmcUia,  iii.  1950.     8chl.'] 

'  [This  very  harsh  judgment  of  Moshcim 
will  oe  repudiated  by  all  who  will  read  the 
History  of  Bede.    £tf.] 
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One  of  these  was  Bede^  who  took  this  course  in  an  exposition  of  St 
Paul's  epistles,  which  he  drew  from  Auguatvne  and  others.*  The  other 
class  msbde  trial  of  their  own  skill  in  expounding  the  sacred  volume ; 
and  among  these,  Alcuin,  Bede,  Ambrose  Authpert  (the  interpreter 
of  the  Apocalypse),  and  a  few  more,  stand  conspicuous.  But  these 
lack  the  ability  requisite  for  this  business ;  and  neglecting  altogether 
the  true  import  of  the  words,  hunt  after  recondite  meanings  which 
they  distribute  into  the  allegorical,  the  aruigogicalj  and  the  tropoUh- 
gical'^  that  is,  they  tell  us,  not  what  the  inspired  writers  say^  but 
what  they  vainly  suspect  those  writers  would  signify  to  us.  As  ex- 
amples, we  may  name  AlcuirCs  Commentary  on  John,  Bedels  alle- 
gorical Explanations  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  and  Charles  the  Qreai^s 
Book  on  Images,  in  which  various  passages  of  Scripture  are  expounded, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  age.* 

§  4.  Charles's  reverence  for  the  sacred  volume  was  so  great^^  that 
it  went  beyond  due  bounds ;  and  led  him  to  believe,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  arts  and  sciences  to  be  contained  in  the  Bible;  a 
sentiment  which  he  imbibed,  undoubtedly,  from  Alcui/n^  and  the  other 
divines  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  hear.^  Hence  originated  his 
various  efforts  to  excite  the  clergy  to  a  more  diligent  investigation 
and  explanation  of  the  sacred  books.  Laws,  enacted  by  him  for  this 
purpose,  are  still  extant ;  and  there  are  other  proofs  that  no  subject 
was  nearer  to  his  heart.^  That  errors  in  copies  of  the  Latin  transla- 
tion might  be  no  obstacle  to  his  designs,  he  employed  Alcuin  to  pick 
them  out  and  correct  them  ;^  nay,  he  himself  spent  some  time,  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  upon  their  correction.®  There  are  those  who 
tell  us  also,  that  he  procured  a  translation  of  the  sacred  books  into 
German  :  but  others  attribute  this  to  his  son,  Lewis  the  Pious.* 

§  5.  These  efforts  of  the  emperor,  were  effective  to  awaken  exer- 
tion in  some  of  the  slothful  and  indolent.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  inadvertently  adopted  regulations  and  plans  which  defeated, 
in  part,  his  excellent  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  he  sanctioned  the 
practice  which  had  prevailed  before  his  day,  of  reading  and  expounding 
only  certain  portions  of  the  sacred  volume  in  the  assemblies  of  worship; 
and  the  diverse  customs  of  the  different  churches  he  endeavoured  to 
reduce  to  one  uniform  standard.^®    In  the  next  place,  knowing  that 


*  On  the  Commentaries  of  Bode,  see  Rich. 
Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliothkque  Ecclhi- 
ast.  de  M.  du  Pin,  i  280,  &c.  See  also  his 
Exposition  of  Genesis,  derived  from  the 
fiithers ;  in  Mart^^ne's  Thesaurus  Anccdotor. 
T.  Ill,  116,  140;  and  the  Int^^rpretation  of 
Hubakkuk  ;  ibid.  295,  &e. 

*  S«*e  Charles  the  Great,  d€  ImaginibuSf 
lib.  i.  p.  138. 

■  See  Charles,  de  Imag.  I.  i.  p.  84,  91,  123, 
127,  131,  133,  136,  138,  145,  160,  164, 166, 
&c.  passim. 

*  Idem,  de  Imagin.  1.  i.  p.  44. 

»  Idem,  de  Imagin.  1.  i.  p.  231,  236. 

*  See  Jo.  Fricic,  de  Canone  Scriptur,  S. 
p.  184. 


'  Caesar  Baronius,  Annalts^  ad.  ann.  778, 
I  27,  &c  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  BiUiotk  Lat 
Medii  Mm,  i.  1 37.  HisUnre  lAtUrairt  de  U 
France,  iv.  300. 

«  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  BiUioth.  Lot,  Medu 
JEvi,  i.  950,  &c.  Jac  Ussher,  de  Sacris  et 
Scripturis  VemactUiB,  p.  110,  &c.  [See  aim 
Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  xx.  196,  ic  TV.] 

•  rSee  Du  Chesne,  Scriptores  Hist  Franc, 
ii.  326.     TV.] 

**  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  the  emperor  Charles  to 
have  first  selected  those  portions  of  the 
sacred  volume,  which  are  stiU  read  and  ex- 
pounded, every  year,  in  the  assemblies  of 
Christians.    For  it  Appears^  tiiat  in  proccd- 
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few  of  the  clergy  were  competent  to  explain  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
88  the  lessons  were  called ;  he  directed  Paul  the  Deacon,  and  Alcuin, 
to  collect  Homilies^  or  discourses  on  them,  out  of  the  fathers ;  so  that 
the  ignorant  and  slothful  teachers  might  recite  them  to  the  people. 
This  was  the  origin  of  what  is  called  his  Homiliariumy  or  Book  of 
Homilies.^  And  his  example  led  others,  in  this  and  the  next  age^  to 
compile  at  their  own  pleasure  similar  works,  for  the  encouragement 
of  laziness  among  the  teachers.'  Lastly,  he  caused  the  lives  of  the  most 
eminent  saints  to  be  collected  into  a  volume;  so  that  the  people  might 
have,  in  the  dead,  examples  worthy  of  imitation,  while  they  had  none 
among  the  living.  That  all  these  regulations  proceeded  from  honest 
and  good  intentions,  and,  indeed,  that  they  were  useful  in  that  age, 
no  one  can  doubt.  But  still,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  emperor, 
they  contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm  the  indolence  of  the  public 
teachers,  and  to  increase  neglect  of  the  sacred  volume.  For,  from 
thifl  time  onward,  most  of  the  clergy  directed  their  attention  exclu- 
sively to  those  portions  of  the  Bible,  which  were  to  be  expounded  to 
the  people ;  and  did  not  exercise  themselves  in  reading  and  examining 
the  whole  volume  of  Scripture ;  and  not  many  were  to  be  found  who 
were  inclined  to  compose  their  ovm  public  discourses,  rather  than 
resort  to  their  Homiliarium. 

§  6.  The  business  of  discussing  formally  and  systematically  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  was  scarcely  attempted  by  any  one  of  the 
Latins.      For  the   essays   of  some  few,  respecting  the  person  and 

ing  centuries,  in  most  of  the  Latin  chnrches,  and,  undoubtedlj,  some  others.    What  GoS' 

oartain  portions  of  the  inspired  books  were  pels  and  Elpistles  were  used  by  the  French 

aasigned  to  the  several  days  for  public  wor-  and  other  Western   churches,    before   the 

ship.     See  Jo.  Hen.  Thamer,  Schediasma  de  times  of  Charles,  may  be  learned  from  the 

Onffine   et    DiffnitaU    Perieoparumf    qua  ancient  Kalendars^  published  by  Martene 

Evangdia  et  Epiatola  vuigo  vocantur ;  which  (among  others).  Thesaurus  Anecdotor,  y.  66 

has  been  seyeral  times  printed.    Also,  Jo.  —  and  from  Bedels  discourses,  ibid.  y.  339, 

Fr.  Buddeus,  Isagoge  (id    Theologiam^    ii.  &c.,  from  Mabillon,  de  Antigua  Liturgia 

1640,  &c  [1426,  Afc.]     Yet   Charles   had  GaUicana ;  and  from  others.   See  also  Wm. 

something  to  do  in  this  matter.  For  whereas  Peyrat^  Antiquitez  de  la  Chapelle  du  Boi  de 

before  his  time  the  Latin  churches  differed,  France,  p.  666. 

or  did  not  all  read  and  expound  the  same  '  See,  concerning  this,  the  yeir  laborious 

portioiis  of  the  Bible ;  he  firet  ordained,  that  and  learned  Jo.  Henr.  a  Seelen,  Stlecta  Lit' 

aU  the  churches,  throughout  his  dominions,  teraria^  p.  262. 

should  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  Roman  *  Halanus,  or  Alanus,   for  example,    an 

ehurch.    For  those  Gospels  and  Epistles,  as  Italian  abbot  of  Far&,  compiled,  in  this  same 

they  are  called,  which  have  been  expounded  century,  a  huge  Homiliarium ;  the  preface 

in  pablic  worship,  from  his  times  to  the  to  which  was  published  by  Bemh.  Fez, 

present,  were  used  at  Rome,  as  early  as  the  Thesaur.  Anccdott/r.  t,  vi.  pt  i^.  83.    In 

sixth  century:  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  next  century,  Haymo  of  Halborstadt 

Charies  took  pains  to  render  the   Roman  made  up  a  Homiliarium;  which  has  been 

form  of  worship  the  common  form  of  all  the  printi'd.     In  the  same   century,  Rabanus 

Latins.   And  hence,  down  to  this  day,  those  Maunis,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Lo- 

churches  which  have  not  adopted  the  Romish  tbair.  formed  &  Homiliarium ;  and  likewise 

rites,    use  for  lessons  other    Gospels  and  Hericus,  mentioned  by  Fez,  M  supra,  p.  93. 

Epistles  than  those  of  ours,  and  the  other  All  these  made  use  of  the  Latin  language. 

,  Western  churches,  which  Charles  commanded  The  first  that  composed  a  Oerman  Homilia- 

to  conform.     The  church  of  Milan  is  an  ex-  rium,  1  suppose,  was  the  celebrated  Ottfrid 

ample,  which  retains  the  Ambrosian  ritual ;  of  Weissenburg.     See  Lambecius,  de  Bihli- 

likewise  the  church  of  Chur  (Curia),  accord-  otheca   Vindobon,  Augusta^  t   iL   c  y.  p., 

ing  to  Muratori,  Antiguitates  Jtal,  iy.  836,  419. 
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natures  of  Christ,  against  Felix  and  Elipandus,  and  concerning  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  other  things,  exhibit  no  specimens 
of  thorough  investigation.  The  whole  theology  of  the  Latins,  in  this 
century,  consisted  in  collecting  opinions  and  testimonies  out  of  the 
Fathers^  that  is,  the  theologians  of  the  first  six  centuries ;  nor  did 
any  one  venture  to  go  beyond  such  things  as  had  their  authority,  or 
rely  upon  his  own  understanding.  Among  the  Irish  only,  who  were 
denominated  Scots  in  this  age,  some  discerning  ones  employed  philo- 
sophy in  the  explanation  of  religious  doctrines,^  a  practice  abhorred  by 
others.  But  among  the  Greeks,  John  Damascenus^  in  his  four  Books 
on  tlie  orthodox  faith,  embraced  the  entire  theology  of  Christians  in 
a  systematic  form.  In  this  work  the  two  kinds  of  theology,  which  the 
Latins  call  scliolastic  and  dogmatic^  were  united.  For  the  author 
uses  subtle  ratiocination  in  explaining  doctrines,  and  confirms  them 
by  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  This  work  was  received  by  the 
Greeks  with  great  applause ;  and  gradually  acquired  such  influence, 
'that  it  was  regarded  among  them  as  the  only  guide  to  true  theology. 
Yet  many  have  complained,  that  the  author  relies  more  upon  humaa 
reason  and  upon  the  fidelity  of  earlier  writers  than  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  that  he  thus  subverts?  the  true  grounds  of  theology.* 
To  this  work  must  be  added  his  Sacred  Parallels^  in  which  he  care- 
fully collects  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors  respecting  the  article? 
of  faith.  We  may  therefore  look  upon  this  writer  as  the  Tliomas  and 
the  Lombard  of  the  Greeks.* 


*  I  was  aware,  that  Irishmen,  who  in  that  si  adsenserit  illectus  auditor,  trimitatem  tuf 
ago  were  called  Scoichf/un,  cultivated  and  trium  subatantiarum  Deum,  trium dercftiv 
amassed  learning,  beyond  tlie  other  nations  cu/tor  Deorum:  si  autem  abnuerit,  fenm- 
of  Europe,  in  those  dark  times;  that  they  arum  denegator  culpetur.   That  is,  UMse  phi- 
travelled  over  various  countries  of  Europe,  losophic  theologians  perplexed  ai^  tzoabkd 
for  the  purjKise  of  learning,  but  stiU  more  their  hearers,  with  this  syUogiam.    If  ibj 
for  that  of  teaching ;  and  that,  in  this  cen-  one  assent^Kl  to   their  roaBCKiiii^  they  vt- 
tury  and  the  following,  Irishmen  or  Scota,  cused  him  of  tritheism ;  if  he  rejected  it 
were  to  be  met  with,  every  where,  in  France,  they  taxed  him  with  8<^U4mu9m.    Eitber 
Germany,  and  Italy,  discharging  the  func-  grant,  that  the  three  Persons  in  God  «r» 
tions  of  teachers,  with  applause.     But  I  was  Uiree  substances,  or  deny  it.     If  yon  gnot 
long  ignorant,  that  Irishmen  were  also  the  it,  you  doubtless  are  a  tritkeisi, Kodwmtkxf 
first    who    taught    scholastic    theology    in  three  Gt>d8 ;  if  yon  deny  it,  you  destn^  ^ 
Europe ;  and  that  so  early  as  this  century,  Persons,  and  fall  into  Sabellianism.    MD^ 
they  applied  philosophy  to  the  explanation  diet  strongly  reprehends   this  sabde^,  is 
of  the  Christian  religion.   The  fact  I  learned  theological  discussions ;  and  reoommendb  tibe 
first  from  Benedict  of  Anianc ;  some  of  whose  love  of  simplicity.    8ed  h^e  de  JuU  ei  omnis 
short  pieces  are  published  by  Sti'phcn  Ba-  calliditatis  versutia  timplieittiU  Jidd  ecikh 
luze,  Miscellamor.  t  v.     He   says,  in   his  Ucaest  puritaU  vitanda^non  cttptimaniitt* 
Epist.  to  Giiamarius,  p.  54,  Apua  modemos  jectione  linguarum,  scmva  imy^tiime  tfticr- 
scholasticos  {i.  e.te&chen  of  achoo\a\ maxims  polanda.     The  philosophic,  or   9Hkolattif, 
apud  Scotos  (who  held  the  first  rank  among  theology,  is  therefore  mudi  mare  andcst. 
school  teadiersX  fsi  syllogismus  delusionis  among  the  Latins^  than  is  oonlBionly  wf 
tU  dicant^  Trinitateir^  sicut  personarum^  ita  posed. 


esse  substantiarum  (by  a  syllogism,  which  '  Jo.  Henr.  Hottinger,  BibUotkerar,  Q^^ 

Benedict  here  calls  delusive,  Le.  sophistical  dripart.  lib.  iiL  cap.  ik  §  iiLp.  872.    Mtf* 

and  fiillacious,  these  Irishmen  proved  the  tin   Chemnitz,  ds  Utu  H   uiUilmte  Loeor. 

Persons  in  the  (jK)dhead  to  be  sultstances ;  Commun,  p.  26. 

but  the  syllogism  was  a  veiy  captious  one,  '  [Thomas  Aqninifl  and  Peter  Lombard. 

as  appears  from  what  follows,  and  brought  S,] 

the  inexperienced  into  difficulties) ;  quatenus 
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§  7.  Instructions  for  a  Christian  life  and  its  duties,  no  author  sys- 
tematically framed.  John  CarpathiuSy  among  the  Greeks,  left  some 
hoHatory  discouraea^^  containing  little  that  deserves  much  commen- 
dation. In  monasteries  nothing  was  approved  but  opinions  of  the 
mystics,  and  of  their  father,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  whose  work, 
accordingly,  was  translated  by  John  Davenaia,  a  Syriac  writer,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  monks.*  The  Latins  proceeded  no  further,  than  to 
advance  some  precepts  concerning  vices  and  virtues,  and  external 
actions :  and  in  explaining  these,  they  kept  near  to  the  principles  of 
the  Peripatetics,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  tracts  of  Bede^  and  in  AlcuirCa 
little  work  on  the  virtuea  and  vicea,^  To  exhibit  examples  of  piety 
before  the  public,  several  considerable  men,  as  Bede^  Florua,  Alcuin, 
Marcellinuay  and  Ambroae  AuthpeH,  composed  biographies  of  persons 
who  had  left  high  reputations  for  piety. 

§  8.  Only  a  moderate  number,  in  this  age,  entered  into  controver- 
sies on  important  religious  subjects ;  and,  among  these,  there  is  hardly 
an  individual  who  merits  commendation.  Most  of  the  Greek  polemics 
engaged  in  the  contest  about  images ;  which  they  managed  unskil- 
fully, and  without  precision.  The  Latins  entered  less  into  this  con- 
troversy ;  and  expended  more  efifort  in  confuting  the  opinion  of 
Elipandu8y  concerning  the  person  of  Chriat.  John  Dartiaacenus 
assailed  all  the  heretics,  in  a  tract,  small,  indeed,  but  still  not  useless. 
He  also  contended,  resolutely,  against  the  Manichseans  and  Nestorians 
in  particular ;  nor  did  he  decline  to  attack  the  Saracens.  In  these 
writings  of  his,  there  is  some  ingenuity  and  subtlety,  but  a  want  of 
clearness  and  simplicity.  Anaataaiuay  an  abbot  of  Palestine,  at- 
tempted a  confutation  of  the  Jews. 

$  9.  Of  the  controversies  that  disquieted  this  age,  the  greatest  and 
most  pernicious  related  to  the  worship  of  sacred  images.  Originating 
in  Greece,  it  thence  spread  over  the  East  and  the  West,  producing 
great  harm  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  church.  The  first  sparks  of 
it  appeared  under  Philippicua  Bardanea,  who  was  emperor  of  the 
Greeks  near  the  beginning  of  this  century.  With  the  consent  of  the 
patriarch  John,  in  the  year  712,  he  removed  from  the  portico  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  a  picture  representing  the  sixth  general  council, 
which  condemned  the  Monothelites,  whom  the  emperor  was  disposed 
to  favour ;  and  he  sent  his  mandate  to  Home,  requiring  all  such  pic- 
tures to  be  removed  out  of  the  chiu-ches.  But  Conatcmtine,  the  Roman 
pontiff,  not  only  protested  against  the  emperor's  edict,  but  likewise 
caused  pictures  of  all  the  six  general  councils  to  be  placed  in  the 
portico  of  St.  Peter's  church;  and  moreover,  having  assembled  a 
council  at  Eome,  he  caused  the  emperor  himself  to  be  condemned,  as 
an  apostate  from  the  true  religion.  These  first  commotions,  how- 
ever, terminated  the  next  year,  when  the  emperor  was  hurled  from  the 
throne.* 

>  Hortatoria  capita.  '  It  is  extant  in  his  Works,  ed.  Da  Chcsne, 

'  Jos.  Sim.  Asscman,  BiUioth,  Oriental,     ii  1218. 
Vatican,  u.  120.  *  See  Fred.  Spanheim,  Historia  Imaginum 
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§  10.  Under  Leo  the  Isaurian,  a  very  resolute  emperor,  another 
conflict  ensued,  which  was  far  more  formidable,  grave,  and  lasting. 
Unable  to  bear  the  incredible  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  in  honouring 
sacred  images,  which  Saracens  and  Jews  laughed  at,  Leo  issued  an 
edict  in  the  year  726,  for  the  complete  extirpation  of  so  great  an  evil. 
By  this  he  ordered  aU  images  of  saints,  excepting  that  of  Christ  on 
the  cross,  to  be  removed  out  of  churches ;  and  the  worship  of  them 
to  be  wholly  discontinued  and  abrogated.  In  this  proceeding,  the 
emperor  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own  feelings,  which  were  naturally 
strong  and  precipitate,  rather  than  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  which 
recommends  the  extirpation  of  inveterate  superstitions  gradually  and 
insensibly.  Hence  a  civil  war  broke  out ;  first  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  a  part  of  Asia ;  and  afterwards  in  Italy.  For  the 
people,  either  spontaneously,  or  under  instigation  of  the  priests  and 
monks,  who  found  images  a  source  of  gain,  considered  the  emperor 
as  an  apostate  from  true  religion ;  and  therefore  thought  themselves 
freed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  from  the  duty  of  obeying  him. 

§  11.  In  Italy,  the  Boman  pontifiFs,  Oregoiy  IL  and  O^regory  TIL, 
were  the  principal  authors  of  a  revolt.  The  former  of  these  pontifis, 
when  Leo  would  not  at  his  bidding  revoke  the  edicts  against  images, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  emperor,  in  his  view,  had  rendered 
himself  unworthy  of  the  name  and  the  privileges  of  a  true  Christian. 


restitvta ;  which  was  published,  both  sepa- 
rately, and  in  his  Works,  vol.  ii.  Maim- 
bourg's history  of  this  controversy,  in  French, 
is  fuU  of  fables.  Muratori,  Annali  cCItaiict^ 
torn.  iv.  p.  221,  &c.  [For  the  history  of  this 
controversy,  see  Walch's  Hist,  Ketz,  x.  66 — 
828,  and  xi.  3—400 ;  also  Schroeckh,  Kirchen- 
aesch.  xx.  613-602,  and  xxiii.  346 — 432. 
The  origin  of  this  controversy  is  not  gene- 
rally carried  back  to  the  collision  of  Philip- 
picus  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  related, 
perhaps,  wholly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Mo- 
notholites ;  nor  is  there  good  proof^  that  the 
pontiff  ventured  to  excommunicate  the 
emperor.  See  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
iii.  180,  181.  The  following  remarks  of 
Schlegel  are  worth  inserting  in  this  place. 
It  is  certain,  and  even  the  impartial  Catho- 
lics themselves  admit  it,  that  in  the  first 
three  centuries,  and  also  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth,  pictures  were  very  rarely  to  be 
found  among  Chiistians.  See  Du  Pin,  Bi- 
hliolh^que,  vi.  162,  and  Anton.  Pagi,  Crit. 
ad  Annal.  Baronii,  ad  ann.  56,  p.  43.  In- 
deed there  were  Christian  writers  on  morals, 
who  disapproved  of  a  Christian's  pursuing 
the  trade  of  a  painter  or  statuary.  See 
TertuUian,  Contra  Hermog.  c  i.  and  de 
Idololatria,  c.  3.  Even  in  the  time  of  the 
seventh  general  council,  a.d.  787,  the  use 
of  statues  was  not  yet  introduced  into 
churches ;  as  appears  from  the  seventh 
Article  of  that  council.  Still  less  did  the 
ancient  Christians  think  of  giving  worship 
to  images.    The  occasion  of  introducing 


images  into  churches,  was  in  great  measoiv 
the  Ignorance  of  the  people,  which  rendered 
pictures  a  help  to  them ;  whence  they  have 
been  called  the  pecplis  Bible,  On  this 
ground  Gr^ory  the  Great  censored  Serenitf^ 
bishop  of  Marseilles ;  who  had  remoTed  the 
pictures  out  of  the  chorchee,  on  aoooimt  d 
the  misuse  the  people  made  of  them.  On- 
gory's  Epistles,  lib.  ix.  ep.  91.  Quia  esi 
{imagines)  adorare  vetuisses,  omnino  lauda- 
vimus  ;  fregisse  veto  reprehendimut.  To  thia 
cause  may  be  added,  the  saperaitition  of  the 
people  and  the  monks ;  who  were  inflnenefd 
veiy  much  by  sensible  objects,  and  who  began, 
as  early  as  the  close  of  tiie  sixth  centunr.  to 
ascribe  to  the  images  miiades  of  varionskuidL 
They  now  began  to  kiss  the  images,  to  bom 
incense  to  them,  to  kned  before  them,  to  light 
up  wax  candles  for  them,  to  expect  wooden 
to  be  wrought  by  them,  to  place  in&nts  is 
their  arms,  at  baptisms,  as  if  thej  were  god- 
Others  and  godmothers ;  to  canj  them  with 
them  in  their  military  expeditions,  to  secnxv 
a  yictoiy,  and  give  confidence  to  the  soldien; 
and  in  taking  an  oath,  to  lay  their  hand  on 
them,  just  as  upon  the  cross,  and  upon  the 
Gospels.  Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  re- 
gion, in  this  centuiy,  consisted  in  the  wt]r- 
ship  of  images.  In  particular,  the  sopersti- 
tious  worslup  of  images  proceeded  so  &r 
among  the  Greeks,  that  the  rich,  at  Con- 
stiintinople,  used  to  send*  their  hfead  to  the 
churches,  and  have  it  held  vp  befom  an 
image  previously  to  eating  it     7KJ 
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m  being  known,  the  Komans  and  other  people  of  Italy  who 
*  the  Greeks,  violated  their  allegiance,  and  either  massacred 
i  Leo^a  governors.  Exasperated  by  these  things,  the  em- 
n  to  think  of  making  war  upon  Italy,  and  especially  upon 
':  but  circumstances  prevented  him.  Hence,  in  the  year 
with  resentment  and  indignation,  he  vented  his  fury  against 
1  their  worshippers,  much  more  violently  than  before.  For 
3mbled  a  council  of  bishops,  he  deposed  Oermcmua^  bishop 
Ltinople,  who  favoured  images,  and  substituted  Anastasiua 
» ;  commanded  that  images  should  be  committed  to  the 
id  inflicted  various  punishments  upon  the  advocates  of 
?he  consequence  of  this  severity  was,  that  the  Christian 
ame  deplorably  rent  into  two  parties,  that  of  Image-Servants, 
^vorshippersy  and  that  of  Image-foes,  or  lynage-breakers^ 
iously  contended,  with  mutual  invectives,  enormities,  and 
3ns.  The  course  commenced  by  Oregory  IL  was  warmly 
.  by  Gregory  III, ;  and  although  we  cannot  determine,  at 
ce  of  time,  the  precise  degree  of  fault  in  either  of  these 
bius  much  is  unquestionable,  that  the  loss  of  their  Italian 
\  which  the  Greeks  underwent  in  this  contest,  is  to  be  attri* 
fly  to  the  zeal  of  these  pontiflfs  in  behalf  of  images.' 


I  led  on  to  one  degree  of  inno- 
DOther,  by  the  opposition  made 
Tea,  bv  the  friends  of  images, 
roceeded  in  the  ordinary  and 
3e  wished  to  have  the  subject 

I  determined,  in  a  general  coun- 
)  pope  would  not  agree  to  it ; 
lat  the  emperor  should  remain 
)t  bring  the  subject  imder  agi- 
8  first  reauisition  was,  that  the 
dd  be  nunq  higher,  in  the 
lut,  in  this,  the  patriarch  Q«i> 
ed  him.  And  as  the  opposition 
was  confined  to  no  limits,  he 
;  yet  the  emperor  allowed  liim, 
>rmed  by  Theophanes,  to  spend 
ly,  in  his  father's  house.  Next 
edict  of  the  emperor,  by  which 
le  worshipping  of  images ;  and 
ir  removal,  if  the  worship  of 
not  be  prevented  by  the  mere 

And  it  was  not,  till  after  the 

alt  at  Constantinople,  and  the 

of  the  Italian  provinces,  that 

II  images  upon  the  church  walls 
I,  and  the  walls  to  be  white- 
1  the  moveable  images  to  be 
r,  and  burned ;  and  laid  heavy 

upon  the  riotous  monks  and 
:«,  who  insulted  him  to  his 
e  title  of  Antichrist,  a  second 
See  Spanhfim,  loc.  cit.  p.  116, 
nage,  loc.  cit.  ii.  1278.  Schl.'] 
*4>rum  seu  Icoiwlatrarum,  et 
ifm  seu  Jconoclaatarum, 


•  The  Greek  writers  tell  us,  that  both 
Qregories  debarred  Leo,  and  his  son  Con- 
stantine,  from  the  holy  communion ;  ab- 
solved the  people  of  Italy  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  forbade  their  paying 
taxes,  or  performing  any  act  of  obedi- 
ence. And  the  advocates  of  the  Boman 
pontiff,  Baronius,  Sigonius  {de  Beano 
Italia),  and  numerous  others,  who  foUow 
after  these  writers,  admit  that  all  these 
things  were  facts.  Yet  some  very  learned 
men,  particularly  among  the  French,  main- 
tain that  the  Gregories  did  not  commit 
so  gross  offences ;  they  deny  that  the  pon- 
tifib  either  excommunicated  the  emperors, 
or  absolved  the  people  from  their  allegiance 
and  their  duties  to  them.  See  Jo.  I^unoi, 
Epistolar.  1.  vii  ep.  vii.  p.  456,  in  his  0pp. 
t.  V.  pt  ii.  NataL  Alexander,  Histor.  Ecdea, 
Selecta  Capita,  ssecul.  viii.  diss.  i.  p.  456. 
Peter  de  Marca,  de  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et 
Imperii,  L  iii.  c.  xi.  Jac  Ben.  Bossuety 
Defensio  Declarationis  Cleri  Gallic,  de  Potest, 
Ecclesiastica,  pt.  i.  L  vi  c.  xii.  p.  197.  Gian- 
none,  Histoire  Civile  de  ifapieB,  i.  400. 
These  rest  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  writers,  Anastasius,  Paulus  Diaconus, 
and  others ;  who  not  only  are  silent  as  to 
this  audacity  of  the  pontifn  in  assailing  and 
combating  the  emperors,  but  also  tell  us 
that  they  gave  some  proofs  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  emperors.  The  facts  cannot  be  fully 
ascertained,  on  account  of  the  obscurity  in 
the  history  of  those  times ;  and  the  question 
must  bo  Idt  undecided.    Yet  this  is  certain. 
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§  12.  The  son  of  Zeo,  Constaiitiney  who  was  surnamed  Copronymus^ 
by  the  furious  crowd  of  Iniage-warshippet's,  after  he  came  to  the 
throne  a.d.  741,  trod  in  his  father's  steps :  for  he  laboured  with  equal 
vigour  to  extirpate  the  worship  of  images,  whatever  might  be  the 
machinations  of  the  Koman  pontiff,  and  the  monks.  But  he  acted 
with  more  moderation  than  his  father :  for  being  aware  that  the  Greeks 
were  governed  entirely  by  the  authority  of  councils,  in  religious 
matters,  he  collected  a  council  of  eastern  bishops,  at  Constantinople, 
in  the  year  754,  to  examine  €uid  decide  this  controversy.  By  the 
Greeks  this  is  called  the  seventh  general  cauneiL  The  bishops  pro- 
nounced sentence,  as  was  customary,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
emperor,  and  therefore  condemned  images.*  The  pertinacity,  how- 
ever, of  the  superstitious,  who  were  carried  away  by  their  zeal  for 
images,  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  these  decisions.  None  made  greater 
resistance  than  the  monks ;  who  did  not  cease  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment, and  work  upon  the  people.  Constantiney  therefore,  moved 
with  just  indignation,  punished  many  of  them  in  various  ways;  and 
even  made  new  laws  for  setting  bounds  to  the  fury  of  this  turbulent 
cliiss,  Leo  IV.y  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  a.d.  775,  on  the  death 
of  Constant inej  was  of  the  same  mind  with  his  father  and  grand- 
father. When,  accordingly,  he  saw  it  quite  impossible  to  move  the 
abettors  of  images  by  mild  and  gentle  measures,  he  coerced  them  with 
penal  statutes. 

§  13.  Leo  IV,  however,   being  removed  by   poison,  through  the 


that  those  pontiffij,  by  their  zeal  for  ima^ 
worship,  occasioned  the  revolt  of  their  Ita- 
lian subjects  from  the  Greek  emperors. 
[The  arguments  adduced  by  the  apologists 
for  the  popes,  above  name<l,  seem  to  ho  con- 
clusive as  to  this  point,  that  the  popes  did 
not  thtn feel  tliemsrlves  to  h&xe jurisdiction 
over  kings  and  emperors,  or  to  have  au- 
thority to  d<»throne  then,  and  to  transfer 
their  dominions  to  other  sovereigns.  In 
particular,  Gregory  II.  stated  very  well  the 
boundary  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  reproachixl  Leo  with  over-leaping 
that  lx)undary.     TV.] 

*  [This  council  was  composed  of  338 
bishops.  In  his  circidar  letter  for  culling 
the  council,  the  emperor  directed  the  bishops 
to  hold  proWncial  councils,  throughout  the 
empire,  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject ; 
80  that,  when  met  in  the  general  council, 
they  might  be  prepared  to  declare  the  sense 
of  the  whole  churclu  The  council  held  its 
sessions  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Hiera, 
over  against  the  city  on  the  Asiatic  shore ; 
and  deliberated  from  the  tenth  of  February 
till  the  seventh  of  August ;  when  they  acf- 
joumed  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  ad  Blacher- 
nns,  in  Constantinople,  and  there  published 
their  decrees.  The  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
noi>le,  Anastasius,  died  a  few  days  beforo 
tho  council  met;  and  the  emperor  would  not 
appoint  a  successor  to  that  see,  till  tho  de- 


liberations of  the  council  were  dosed ;  lest  it 
should  be  thought  he  placed  a  creature  of 
his  own  at  the  head  of  it.  Of  course  two 
other  bishops,  namely,  Thcodosius,  exardi 
of  Asia,  and  JPastillus,  metropolitan  of  Pttm* 
phylia.  presided.  Its  Acta  and  delibentiuitf 
have  all  perished,  or  rather  been  destrojed 
by  the  patrons  of  image-worship ;  except  so 
much  of  them,  as  the  second  Nicene  cooocil 
saw  fit  to  quote,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
futing them,  in  their  sixth  Act.  (Hardmn's 
Concilia,  iv.  326 — 444.)  From  these  quo- 
tations it  appears,  that  the  council  atli' 
berated  soberly,  and  reasoned  discreetly, 
from  scripture  and  the  fathers ;  that  ihtry 
maintaincul,  that  all  worship  of  images  vu 
contrary  to  scripture,  and  to  the  sense  of 
the  church  in  the  purer  ages;  that  it 
was  idolatiy,  and  forbidden  by  the  secoDd 
commandment.  They  also  maintained  that 
the  use  of  images  in  churches  and  plac^ 
of  worship,  was  a  custom  bonowed  from 
the  pagans;  that  it  was  of  dangeioofl 
tendency,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  TbfJ 
accordingly  enacted  canon^  expraHdve  « 
these  views,  and  requiring  a  oormponding 
practice.  Sec  Walch*8  2fi«<.  Kirrimnr* 
snmml.  p.  463,  &c.  Cave,  Hist  LitL  I  64«, 
&c.  Bower's  Litrs  of  the  I^pcs,  iiL  357— 
368.  On  the  side  of  the  Romanists,  mat  U 
consulted  Baronius,  Annales;  and  fnp* 
CHtica,  ad  ann.  764.     TV.] 
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»s  of  his  perfidious  wife  Irene,  in  the  year  780,  images 
triumphant.  For  that  guilty  woman,  who  governed  the 
uring  the  minority  of  her  son  Conetantiney  with  a  view  to 
her  authority^  after  entering  into  a  league  with  Hadricm, 
tan  pontiff,  assembled  a  council  at  Nice  in  Bitbynia,  in  the 
,  which  is  known  by  tbe  title  of  the  second  Nicene  council, 
e  laws  of  the  emperors,  together  with  the  decrees  of  tbe 
)f  Constantinople,  were  abrogated;  the  worship  of  images, 
he  cross,  was  established;  and  penalties  were  denounced 
hose  who  should  maintain  that  nothing  but  Q-od  was  to  be 
»ed  and  adored.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
md  weak,  than  the  arguments  and  proofs  by  which  these 
support  their  decrees.*  Nevertheless,  the  Bomans  would 
i  authority  of  these  decrees  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable ;  and 
ks  were  as  furious  against  those  who  refused  to  obey  them, 
y  had  been  parricides  and  traitors.     Tbe  other  enormities  of 


Chemnitz,  Examen  Concilii 
t.  iv.  loc.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  52,  ed. 
'07.  Jas.  Lenfant,  Prhervatif 
kunion  avec  le  Siige  de  Romej  pt. 
Tii.  p.  446. —  [Irene  was,  un- 
an  ungodly,  hypocritical,  ambi- 
in ;  eager  after  power,  and  from 
1  prone  to  all,  even  the  most  un- 
elties ;  and  she  was,  at  the  same 
devoted  to  image- worship.  Her 
"as  to  grant  liberty  to  every  one 
3  of  images  in  his  private  worship, 
removed  Paul,  the  patriarch  of 
ople,  because  he  was  an  Icono- 
,  made  her  secretary,  Tarasius, 
)VOted  to  images  and  to  her,  pa- 
ind  as  the  imperial  guards  were 
Iconoclasm,  and  might  give  her 
B  caused  them  to  be  marched  out 
jr,  under  pretence  of  a  foreign 
nd  then  disbanded  them.  At 
led,  in  the  name  of  her  son  Con- 
ho  was  a  minor,  the  council  of 
asius  directed  the  whole  proceed- 
;  there  were  two  papal  envoys 
'n  the  Acts,  which  we  still  have 
aaiduin's  Collection,  iv.  1—820), 
aention  of  the  representatives 
Sr)  of  the  two  eastern  patriarchs, 
lexandria  and  Antioch.     But  ac- 

>  credible  accounts,  under  this 
:wo  miserable  and  illiterate  monks 
nated ;  whom  their  fellow  monks 
irily  appointed,  and  whom  forged 
itimAted.  The  bishops  assembled 
Bt  850.  Besides  these,  two  oflBcers 
twere  present,  as  commissioners; 
le  army  of  monks.     At  first  Con- 

>  was  appointeil  for  the  place  of 
But  the  Iconocla*4t8,  who  had  the 
rtof  the  army  on  their  side,  raised 
lolt,  that  the  empress  postponed 


the  meeting  and  changed  the  place  to  Nice. 
In   the   seventh   Act   of  this  council,   the 
decree  was  made,  that  the  cross,  and  the 
images  of  Christ,  Maiy,  the  angels,  and  the 
saints,  were  entitled  to   relieious  worship 
(rifirrruc^  irpoffK^yriffit) ;  that  it  was  proper 
to  kiss  them,  to  burn  incense  to  them,  and 
to  li^ht  up  candles  and  lamps  before  them ; 
yet  the^  were  not  entitled  to  divine  warship 
\\arp9la).     The   proofs   adduced  by  these 
fathers,  in  support  of  their  decree,  and  their 
confutations  of  the  contrary  doctrine,  betray 
the  grossest  ignorance,  and  a  total  want  cf 
critical  sagacity,  if  not  also  intentional  dis- 
honesty.    Their  Acts  are  fUl  of  fabulous 
tales  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  images,  of 
appeals   to  the  apocryphid  books,  of  per- 
versions of  the  declarations  of  the  fathers, 
and  of  other  faults  and  puerile  arguments. 
Even  Bu  Pin  and  Pagi  cannot  deny  the  fact. 
And  it  is  strange  how  it  was  possible  for 
doctrines  supported  by  such  false  reasonings, 
to  become  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the 
whole  church.     See  Walch's  Hist.  Kirchen^ 
versamml,   p.   477.   &c.      Schl.  —  Du  Pin 
really  exposes  the  ignorance,  or  dishonesty, 
certainly   the  misrepresentations  and   ab- 
surdities,   advanced    by  this   council,    at 
great    length.     {New    EccUs.    Hist,   Engl. 
Transl.  vi.  139.)     Undoubtedly,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  decision  to  which 
this  assembly  committed  itself,   no  well- 
informed  peTson  can  deny  that  more  con- 
temptible pleadings  have  rarely  been  heard 
with  applause  by  any  body  of  educated  men. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  Mahumedans  throve 
and  scoffed,  when  they  were  surrounded  by 
Christians  wearing  very  much  the  appearance 
of  Pagans,  and  able  to  justify  a  spectacle  so 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  of  Scripture,  by 
no  better  reasons  than   those  which  gave 
satisfaction  at  Nice.    iSL] 
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the  flagitious  Irene,  aiid  her  end^  which  befitted  her  crimes/  it  belongs 
not  to  this  history  to  narrate. 

§  14.  In   these   contests,   most  of  the   Latins, — as   the   Britons 
English],  the  Germans,  and  the  French,  took  the  middle  gromid 
between  the  contending  parties ;  for  they  decided  that  images  were  to 
be  retained,  indeed,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  churches ;  but  that  no 
religious  worship  could  be  oflFered  to  them,  without  dishono\iring  the 
Supreme  Being.*     In  particular,  Chirl^  ilie  Greats  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  French  bishops,  who  were  displeased  with  the  Nicene  decrees, 
first  caused  four  books  conceiving  vinagea  to  be  drawn  up  by  some 
learned  man,  which  he  sent,  in  the  year  790,  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
Hadriany  in  order  to  draw  him  off  from  approving  the  Nicene  decrees 
In  this   work,  the  arguments  of  the  Nicene  bishops  in   defence  of 
image-worship,  are  acutely  and  vigorously  combated.^    But  Uadi^an, 
unable  to  bear  such  a  master,  illustrious  as  he  was,  controverted  his 
positions  in  a  formal  treatise.     Wherefore  Charles  assembled,  in  the 
year  794,  a  council  of  300  bishops  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine ;  in 
order  to  re-examine  this  controversy.     The  council  approved  the  sen- 
timents contained  in  the  Caroline  books ;  and  forbade  the  worship 
of  images.*     Thus  it  did  not  seem  yet  to  the  Latins  of  that  age  an 
impiety  to  charge  error  upon  the  fioman  pontiff,  and  to  treat  lis 
decision  with  neglect. 


*  This  most  atrocious  woman  procured  the 
death  of  her  own  son  Constantme  in  order 
that  she  mifrht  reign  alone.  But  in  802 
she  was  banished,  by  the  emperor  Nice^horus, 
to  the  inland  of  Lesbos ;  where  she  died  the 
year  following. 

*  For  the  abhorrence  of  image-worship 
by  the  Britons,  see  Henr.  Spelman,  ad  Con- 
cilia  Magna  Britannia,  i.  73,  &c 

■  These  books  of  Charles,  de  Imaginihus, 
are  still  extant ;  republished  when  become 
very  scarce,  with  a  very  learned  preface,  by 
Christoph.  Aug.  Heumann,  Hanover.  1731, 
8to.     The  venerated  name  of  the  emperor 
Charles  is  attached  to  the  work;  but  it  is 
easy  to  discover  that  it  was  the  production 
of  a  learned  man,  bred  in  the  schools ;  or  of 
a  theologian,  and  not  of  the  emperor.     Some 
very  learned   men   have   coiyectured   that 
Charles  employed  Alcuin,  his  preceptor,  to 
draw  up  the  l)Ook.     See  Hcumann's  Preface, 
p.  61,  and  the  illustrious  Biinau,  Historia 
Imperii  Gtrmanici,  i.  490.     Nor  i»x»uld  I 
contemn  the  conjecture.    And  yet  it  appears 
to  me  somewhat  doubtful ;  for  when  these 
books  were  written,  Alcuin  was  resident  in 
EncLind ;  as  is  manifest  from  his  history, 
he  having  gone  to  England  in  789,  whence 
he  did  not  return  till  the  year  792.     [Alcuin 
seems  to  have  returned  at  the  close  of  that, 
or  at  the  lx>ginning  of  the  following  year. 
In   792,   Hoveden    says,    Charles   arnt    to 
Britain  that  synodal  book^  directed  to  him, 
frmn  Constantinople,  in  which  were  found 


many  things  inconvenient  and  contrary  tc 
the  true  faith,  and  against  which  Alcnio 
wrote  his  admirable  epistle.  There  ww 
ample  time,  therefore,  to  prepare  an  enlaiged 
and  improved  form  of  this  epistle  for  the 
council  of  Frankfort  in  794,  and  date^  ic* 
stead  of  invalidating  Alcuin*8  claim  to  tb^ 
authorship  of  the  Caroline  books,  mllj 
confirm  it     iSL] 

*  See,  especially,  Jo.  MabiUon  nho  ii 
likewise  ingenuous  on  this  subject,  in  bii 
Prof,  ad  Acta  Sanetor.  Ord^  Bened,  t  t.  p. 
Y.  &c  also  Geo.  Dorscheos,  CoUatio  ad  Gm- 
cilium  Francfordiense,  Aigcntor,  1649, 4U)i 
[The  council  of  Frankfort  was  properly  i 
general  council ;  for  it  was  assembled  frco 
all  the  countries  subject  to  Charlss;  G«^ 
many,  France,  Aquitain,  Gaul,  Spain,  lod 
Italy.  Delegates  from  the  pope  wenp  {ire- 
sent.  Charles  presided.  Two  salrjecto  vtn 
discussed:  the  heresy  of  Fdix  of  Vf^\ 
and  the  subject  of  Image-woishipL  Chuie* 
laid  his  books,  de  Imaginibu9,  before  tbf 
council  The  council  approred  of  tibco; 
and  passed  resolves  in  conformitj  vith 
them ;  that  is,  disapproving  of  the  dedsioiif 
of  the  Nicene  council ;  and  deddin^  tfatt 
while  images  were  to  be  retained  in  chordMi 
as  ornamental  and  instnictiTti,  yet  no  kis^ 
of  worship  whatever  was  to  be  given  to  iImbl 
See  Walch's  Hist.  KirchentfersammL  pi  483, 
and  Hardnin*8  Concilia,  £▼.  904,  cul  1 
Tr.] 
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§  15.  ^Tiile  these  contests  about  images  were  raging,  another  con- 
troversy sprang  up,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  respecting  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which  the  Latins  contended  was  from 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but  the  Greeks,  that  it  was  only  from 
the  Father.  The  origin  of  this  controversy  is  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity :  but  as  it  is  certain  that  the  subject  came  up  in  the  council 
of  Gentilly  near  Paris,  a.d.  767,  and  was  there  agitated  with  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor,*  it  is  most  probable  that  the  con- 
troversy originated  in  Greece,  amidst  the  collisions  respecting  images. 
Ab  the  Latins  defended  their  opinion  on  this  subject,  by  appealing  to 
the  Constantinopolitan  creed,  which  the  Spaniards  first,  and  afterwards 
the  French,  had  enlarged  (though  at  what  time,  or  on  what  occasion, 
is  not  known),  by  adding  the  words  {filioque)  and  from  the  Son,  to 
the  article  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Greeks  charged  upon  the 
Latins  the  audacity  of  corrupting  the  creed  of  the  church  universal, 
by  this  interpolation,  which  they  denominated  sacrilege.  From  a 
contest  about  a  doctrine,  therefore,  it  became  a  controversy  about  the 
inBertion  of  a  word.*  In  the  following  century  this  dispute  became 
more  violent,  and  accelerated  the  separation  of  the  eastern  church 
from  the  western.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTOBT   OF   RITES  AND   CEREMONIES. 
{  1.  Ceremonies  miiltiplied —  §  2.  Zeal  of  Charles  the  Great  for  the  Romim  rites. 

§  1.  The  religion  of  this  century  consisted  almost  wholly  in  cere- 
monies and  external  marks  of  piety.  It  is,  therefore,  not  strange, 
that  everywhere  more  solicitude  was  manifested  for  multiplying  and 
regulating  these,  than  for  correcting  the  vices  of  men,  and  removing 


'  See  Car.  le  Cointo.  AnnaUa  Ecclcsiast 
Francor.  v.  698. 

*  Men  of  eminence  for  learning  havo 
generally  supposed,  that  this  controversy 
conimenced  respecting  the  word  filioque. 
which  some  of  the  Latins  had  added  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  creed,  and  that^  from 
disputing  about  the  word^  they  proceeded  to 
dispute  about  the  thing.  See,  al>ovo  all 
others,  Jo.  Mabillon,  (whom  Tery  many 
follow,)  Acta  Sanctor.  t  v.  Prsef.  p.  iv.  But 
with  due  deference  to  those  great  men,  I 
would  say,  the  fact  appears  to  have  been 
otherwise.  The  contest  commenced  respect- 
ing the  doctrine,  and  afterwards  extended 
to  the  word  filioque,  or  to  the  interpolation 
of  the  creed.  From  the  council  of  Gentilly 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  dispute  about  the 
doctrine  had  existed  a  long  time  when  the 


dispute  about  the  word  commenced.  Ant 
Pagi,  Critica  in  Baronium,  iii.  323,  thinks, 
that  the  controversy  grew  out  of  the  contest 
respocting  images ;  that,  because  the  Latins 
pronounced  the  Greeks  to  Ik;  heretioij  for 
opposing  images,  the  Greeks  retaliated  the 
charge  of  heresy  ujx)n  the  Litins  for  holding 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son 
as  well  as  the  Father.  But  this  is  wiid 
without  authority  and  without  proof;  and 
is  therefore  only  a  probable  conjt»cture. 

■  See  Pet.  Pithoeus,  Historia  Otnfrotxrsite 
de  Processiofic  Spirituji  Sfincti-,  Hubjoiueil  to 
his  Cod4'X  Canonum  FJcc/fttia  Roman,  p.  35r), 
&c.  Mich,  lo  Quien,  Orit-ns  ChristianuSf 
iii.  354.  Gerh.  Jo.  Vossius,  de  TVihus  Sj/m- 
bolts,  diss.  iii.  p.  66,  but  especially  Jo.  Geo. 
Walch,  Historia  Controversia  de  Processione 
SpirituB  Sancti,    Jcnae,  1751,  8to. 
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their  ignorance  and  impiety.  The  mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  passed  for  the  most  important  part  of  God's  worship, 
was  everywhere  lengthened  and  deformed,  rather  than  embellished, 
by  various  formalities.^  Manifest  traces  of  private  and  solitary 
masses,  as  they  are  called,  are  now  distinctly  visible ;  although  it  is 
uncertain,  whether  they  were  sanctioned  by  some  law,  or  introduced 
by  the  authority  of  individuals.^  As  this  one  practice  may  suflSce  to 
show  the  ignorance  and  degeneracy  of  the  times,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mention  others. 

§  2.  Charles,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  disposed  to  impede  the 
progress  of  superstition  to  some  extent.     For,  brides  forbidding  the 
worship  of  images  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  limited  the  number  of 
the  holydays,'  would  not  allow  bells  to  be  consecrated  with  water,^ 
and  made  other  commendable  regulations.     Yet  he  did  not  effect 
much,  and  chiefly  from  this  cause,  among  others,  that  he  fiivoured 
excessively  the  Roman  pontiffs,  whose  patronage  was  enjoyed  by  the 
lovers  of  ceremonies.     His  father.  Piping  had  before  required  the 
mode  of  singing  practised  at  Bome  to  be  everywhere  introduced* 
Trciiding  in  his  steps,  and  obeying  repeated  exhortations  from  the 
pontiff  Hiulrlan,  Churls  used  every  exertion  to  make  all  churches  of 
the  Latins  not  only  copy  the  Romans  in  this  matter,  but  also  seek 
the  whole  form  of  divine  worship  from  Rome.^     There  were,  however, 
a  few  churclies,  as  those  of  Milan,  Chur,  and  others,  which  could  not 
be  induced  in  any  way  to  change  their  old  mode  of  worshipping  God. 

*  [Pope  Groproiy  III.  amonp  his  decisions  •  Soe  Charles,  df  Tmaginihvs^  lib.  ii.  p. 

(ill   Hardiiin'8  Concilia,   iii.   1826,   no.  28),  245.      Geo.  Calixtn*,  de  Miwis  Sulitsriit, 

jrives  the  foUowinp :  —  'If  any  one,  through  §  12,  and  others.     [The  private^  or  «/ttoy 

negligence,  shall  destroy  the  euchariet,  i.e.  masses,  were  so  called,  to  distinguish  tlHia 

the  sacrifice,  let   him  do  penance  one  year,  from  the   jmhlie,   op  those  in  which  the 

or  thr«M'  Qiiadracesimas.     If  he  lets  it  fall  eucharist  was  imparted  to  thecongpegatioo; 

on  tln'  proun<l  carelessly,  he  must  sing  fifty  and  they  were  masses  in  which  the  priest 

jisalms.     Whoever  neglects  to  t«ke  care  of  alone  partook  of  the  eucharist.     The  intio- 

tlie  8acrifice,  so  that  worms  get  into  it,  or  it  duct  ion  of  these  pnTate   mapflea  led  to  a 

lose  its  colour,  or  Xi\^\c^  must  do  penance  more  rare  distribution  of  the  eodiaiiflt  to 

thirty  or  twenty  days;    and  the  sacrifice  the  assembly;   at  fljst,  only  on  the  thrw 

must  be  burned  in  the  fire.     Whoever  turns  principiil  festivala;  and  at  length  but  once 

up  tlie  cup  at  tliri  close  of  the  solemnity  of  a  year.     SchlS\ 

tlie  mass,  must  do  penance  forty  daj-s.     If         ■  See  note,  cent.  ix.  p.  ii.  c  iv.  J  2. 
a  lirop  from  the  cup  should  fall  on  the  altar,  *  [Among  the    Camttda  of  Charles,  i* 

the  minister  must  suck  up  the  drop,  and  do  given  by  Harduin  (Voncilia^  it.  846),thrte 

penance  throo  days ;  and  the  linen  cloth,  is  one,  No.  18,  *  Ut  cUiCcm  n<m  bapUtaUwr* 

which   the  drop  touched,  must  be  washed  TV.] 

throe  times,  over  the  cup,  and  the  water  in         *  [See  the  Capitulare  Aquugranemse,  5o. 

wliicli   it   is  washed  be  cast  into  the  fire.*  80,  in  Harduin's  Concilia ^  it.  848.     TV.] 
This  same  i\issage  occurs  in  the  Cajniula  of         •  See  Charles  the  GreaH  de  JmagwvMS, 

Theodore,   archbishop  of  Canterbury,  cap.  lib.  i.   p.  62.      Eginbard,    de   Tltm   Ctreit 

51.   /Sc///.—Ptunit.  c.  39,  c-d.  Thorpe.   L\l.]  jl/<7yw/,  c.  26,  p.  94,  cd. BeaeeL  and othen 
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BISTORT  OF  HERESIES. 


ient  sects  recover  strength —  §  2.  Clement  and  Adalbert —  §  3.  FeUx  and 

ElipanduB. 

ancient  sects,  the  Aricms,  ManichceanSy  and  Mardonites^ 
>  often  repressed  by  penal  laws,  acquired  new  strength  in 
and  allured  many  to  join  them^  amidst  those  calamities 
5h  the  Greek  empire  was  perpetually  struggling.*  The 
'ieSy  to  whose  cause  the  emperor  Philippicua  and  other 
f  distinction  were  well-wishers,  began  to  revive  in  many 
?he  condition  also  of  the  Nestorians*  and  Monophysites' 
and  agreeable  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabians;  nor 
without  ability  to  annoy  the  Grreeks,  their  foes,  and  to  find 
jogs  for  propagating  their  faith. 

the  new  Germanic  church,  which  Boniface  built  up,  there 
ly  people,  perverse  and  void  of  true  religion,  if  we  may 
Im  and  his  friends.  But  we  can  scarcely  do  so,  because 
,  from  many  circumstances,  that  the  persons  whom  he  calls 
'  error  were  Irishmen,  Franks,  and  others,  that  would  not 
lemselves  to  the  control  of  the  Boman  pontiff,  which 
was  labouring  to  extend.  Among  others,  the  most  trouble- 
im  were  Adalherty  a  Frenchman  who  obtained  consecration 
p,  against  the  will  of  Boniface ;  and  also  Clemfienty  a  Scot,  or 
The  former,  who  made  a  disturbance  in  Franconia,  appears 
;en  not  altogether  free  from  error  and  crime;*  for,  not  to 
»ther  instances  of  his  disregard  to  truth,  there  is  still  extant 
t,  which  he  falsely  asserted  was  written  by  Jeeus  Christy  and 
[own  from  heaven  by  Michael  the  archangel.*     The  latter 


le  barbarous  nations  of  Europe 
ere  some  Arians  remaining. 
jBseman  we  obtain  some  fciow- 
S^estorian  patriarchs ;  the  most 
i  of  whom  were  the  following, 
der  whom  the  Sigan  monument 
LD.  781.  Timotheus,  who  suc- 
jesu,  and  greatly  extended  the 
•nyersion  of  pagan  nations  near 
Sea,  and  in  Tartary.  He  left 
s,  an  exposition  of  John's  Gos- 
ical  canons,  iwlemic  writings, 

astronomy,  and  two  himdred 
n  him  we  get  knowledge   of 

writers,  and  of  the  divisions 
»m.»  But  as  these  had  no  in- 
B  churches  of  Europe,  wo  may 
f.  See  Baumgarten's  Am^ug 
uch.  iii.  1315,  &c.    8chl.'\ 


•  [Of  the  Mono^hysite  patriarchs  and 
writers,  we  also  obtain  some  Knowledge  fh>m 
Asseman.  Conspicuous  as  writers  among 
them  were,  EUas  of  Sigara,  who  commented 
on  the  books  of  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  and 
Theodosius  of  Edessa,  who  wrote  poems. 
Among  the  Maronites,  the  patriarch  Theo- 
philus  obtained  renown.  He  appears  to 
have  been  the  Maronite  author  who  lived 
about  786,  and  who  not  only  translated 
Homer  into  Syriac,  but  also  composed  large 
historical  works.  See  Baumgarten,  as  above, 
p.  1318.     Schl,] 

*  See  Histoire  Littiraire  df  la  France,  iv. 
82,  &c. 

•  The  Epistle  is  published  by  Steph.  Ba- 
Itize,  in  the  Capittmria  Begum  Francorum^ 
ii.  1396.  [Semler,  in  hia  Hist,  Eccles.  sf- 
lecta  Capita,  iL  185,  &e.  conjectures,  that 
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excelled,  perhaps,  Boniface  himself,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  true 
religion  of  Christ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  not  improperly  placed  by 
many  among  the  witnesses  for  the  truth  in  this  barbarous  age.^     Both 


this  Epistle  was  fabricated  by  the  enemies 
of  AchilWrt,  and  palmed  upon  him  for  the 
sake  of  iujurin^  him.  This,  howeyer,  is 
doubtfuL  The  heading  of  the  Epistle  por- 
])CirtH,  that  it  is  an  epistle  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
ChriMt,  the  Son  of  God,  which  fell  down  at 
Jf*rusalcm,  and  was  found  by  the  archangel 
Michael  near  the  gate  of  Ephraim ;  that  a 
pri(*st  Tvnd  it,  transcribed  it^  and  sent  it  to 
another  priest,  who  sent  it  into  Arabia. 
After  passinff  through  many  hands,  it  came 
at  length  to  Rome,  &c.  Accompanying  this 
lett4T,  as  transmitted  by  Bonifiice  to  the 
pope,  was  a  biography  of  Adalbert ;  which 
stated,  that  his  mother  had  a  marvellous 
dream  before  his  birth,  which  was  inter- 
preted to  signify  that  her  child  would  be  a 
distinguished  man:  also  a  prayer,  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  him,  in  which  he 
invoked  four  or  five  angels  by  name,  that 
are  not  mentionKl  in  the  Bible.  The  letter 
of  Boniface,  containing  the  accusation  against 
both  A<Lill)ert  and  Clement,  states,  that  Bo- 
niface had  now  laboured  thirty  years  among 
the  Franks,  in  the  midst  of  great  trials  aud 
opjxwition  from  wicked  men ;  that  his  chief 
ri'Iianco  had  been  on  the  prot<?ction  of  the 
Komun  pontiffs,  whose  pleasure  he  had 
always  followed:  that  his  greatest  trouble 
ha<l  been  with  '  two  most  hose  public  hfretica 
and  Nasphemera  of  God  and  the  catholic 
faith,'  Adalbert,  a  Frenchman,  and  Clement, 
a  Scotchman,  who  held  different  errors^  but 
wrre  equal  in  amount  of  criminality.  And 
he  prays  the  pontiff  to  defend  him  against 
these  men,  and  to  restrain  them  by  impri- 
sonment and  excommunication  from  annoy- 
ing the  chupfh(«.  '  For,*  said  he,  *  on 
account  of  these  men,  I  incur  persecution, 
and  the  enmity  and  curses  of  many  people ; 
and  the  church  of  Christ  suffers  obstructions 
to  the  progn»s3  of  the  faith  and  holy  doc- 
trine.' Of  Adalbert  he  says :  '  The  people 
say,  respecting  him,  that  I  have  deprived 
them -of  a  most  holy  apostle,  patron,  and 
intercessor,  a  worker  of  minicles,  and  a 
shower  of  signs.  But  your  piety  will  judge 
from  his  works,  aft<?r  hearing  his  life,  whether 
ho  is  not  one  clad  in  she<»p*8  clothing,  but 
within  a  nivening  wolf.  For  he  wjis  a  hypo- 
crite in  early  life,  asserting  that  an  angel, 
in  humiin  form,  brought  to  him  from  distant 
countries  relics  of  marvellous  sanctity,  but 
of  whom  it  was  uncertain;  and  that.,  by 
means  of  these  relics,  he  could  obtain  from 
God  wliatever  he  asked.  And  then,  with 
this  pretence,  as  Paul  predicted,  he  entered 
into  many  houses,  and  led  captive  ^^illy 
women,  laden  with  sins  and  carrie<l  away 
by  divers  lusts;  and  he  seduced  a  multitude 


of  the  rustics,  who  said  that  he  was  a  man 
of  apostolic  sanctity,  and  wrought  signs  and 
wonders.     He  next  hired   some  ignonnt 
bishops  to  ordain  him,  contrary  to  the  canont^ 
without  assigning  him  a  specific  charge. 
He  now  became  so  insolent,  as  to  aesunw 
equality  with  the  apostles  of  Cbiist,  and 
disdained  to  dedicate  a  church  to  any  apostle 
or  martyr,  and  reproached  the  people  for 
being  so  eager  to  visit  the  thresholdjn  of  the 
holy  apostl(>s.     Afterwards  he  lidicnloitflj 
consecrated  oratories  to  his  own  name ;  or 
rather  defiled  them.     He  also  erected  small 
crosses,  and  houses  for  prayer,  in  the  fields; 
and  at  fountains,  and  wherever  he  saw  fit, 
and  directed  public  pmyers  to  be  tfans 
offered ;  so  that  groat  multitudes,  despisiiig 
the    bishops,   and    forsaking    the    ancieot 
churches,  held  their  religious  meetings  fi 
such  places,  and  would  say.  The  meriti  of 
St  A(Lilbert  will  aid  us.     He  al50  gave  hit 
nails  and  locks  of  his  hair  to  be  kept  in 
remembrance  of  him,  and  to  be  placed  vith 
the  relics  of  St  Peter,  the  prince  oi  apostki 
And,  finally,  what  appears  the  summit  of 
his  wickedness  and  blasphemy  against  God. 
when  people  came  and  prostrated  themselrei 
l>efore  him,  to  confess  their  sins,  he  said: 
I  know  all  your  sins,  for  all  secrete  an 
known  to  me ;  return  securely,  and  in  pen^ 
to  your  habitations.    And  sll  that  the  hoij 
Gospel  testifies  as  done  by  hypocritM,  be 
has  imitated  in  his  dress,  lus  walk,  and  his 
deportment.* — The  Epistle  then  describw 
the  wickedness  of  Clement,  thus :  '  The  other 
heretic,  whose  name  is  Clement^  opposes  tlM 
catholic  church,  and  renounces  and  coafotes 
the  canons  of  the  church  of  Christ    He  re* 
fuses  to  abide  by  the  treatises  and  disoooises 
of  the  holy  fathers,  Jerome,  Aug^ostine.  tad 
Gregory.    Despising  the  decrees  of  eoimala, 
he  afimns  that^  in  his  opinion,  a  man  em 
be  a  Christian  bishop,  and  bear  the  tide, 
after  being  the  £ftther  of  two  8odb»  beootten 
in  adultery  [i.e.  iacUrtcal  wedlock}.    Intro* 
dueing  Judaism  again,   he  deems  it  right 
for  a  Christian,  if  he  pleases,  to  mazrj  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother.    Also,  eoo- 
trary  to  the  faith  of  the  holy  fiithM^  he 
maintains  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  d^ 
scended  into  hell,  and  liberated  all  that 
were  there  detained  in  prison,  beUerersawi 
unbelievers,  worshippers  of  God  and  vor 
shippcrs  of  idols.    And  manj  other  hanihto 
things  he  affirms  respecting  aivine  predesti' 
nation,  and  contrareningthe  cathouc frith.* 
See    Harduin^s   CaneUia,   iii.  1936—1940. 
TV.] 

'  The  errors  of  Clement  are  ennmented 
by  Boniface,  Epist.  czxzr.  p.  189.    Among 
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were  condemned  by  the  Koman  pontiflF  ZachaHas,  at  the  instigation 
of  Boniface,  in  a  council  at  Eome,  a.d.  748.  And  both,  it  appears, 
died  in  prison. 

§  3.  Much  greater  commotions  were  produced  in  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Urgel,  in  Spain,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  piety.  Being  consulted 
by  Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  respecting  his  opinion  upon  the 
aonshi/p  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  he  answered,  in  the  year  783,  that 
Christ,  as  God,  was  by  nature,  and  truly,  the  Son  of  God ;  but  that  as 
a  man,  he  was  the  Son  of  God  only  in  luime,  and  by  adoption.  This 
doctrine,  which  he  had  imbibed  from  his  preceptor,  Elipandus  dis- 
fleminated  in  the  provinces  of  Spain,  while  Felix  himself,  its  author, 
spread  it  in  Septimania.^  But  in  the  view  of  the  pontiff  Hadrian, 
and  of  most  of  the  Latin  bishops,  this  opinion  seemed  to  revive  the 
error  attributed  to  Neatorius,  and  to  divide  Christ  into  two  persona. 
Hence  Felix  was  judged  guilty  of  heresy,  and  required  to  change  his 
opinion ;  first,  in  the  council  of  Narbonne,  a.d.  788,  then  at  Ratisbon, 
in  Germany,  a.d.  792 ;  also  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a.d.  794 ;  and 
afterwards  at  Rome,  a.d.  799 ;  and  lastly  in  the  council  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  He  did  change  his  opinion  ostensibly,  but  not  in  reality ; 
for  he  died  in  it,  at  Lyons,  whither  he  was  banished  by  Charles  the 
Great.*  No  rule  of  faith  could  be  imposed  upon  Elipandus  by  the 
Christians,  because  he  lived  imder  the  Saracens  in  Spain.  Many 
believe,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  disciples  of  Felix,  who  were 
called  Adoptianists,  differed  from  other  Christians,  not  in  reality,  but 
only  in  words,  or  in  the  mode  of  stating  their  views.'  But  as  Felix 
was  not  uniform  in  his  language,  those  who  accuse  him  of  the  Nes- 
torian  error  have  some  grounds  to  go  upon. 


thcae  eiTore,  there  is  certainly  no  one  that 
is  capitaL  See  Jac.  U»sher,  Sylloge  Epis- 
toiar.  Hibemicar.  p.  12,  and  Nouveau  Die- 
Uonnaire  Histor.  Crit.  torn.  i.  p.  133,  &c. 
FFor  the*  history  of  the  controversy  with 
both  Adalbert  and  Clement,  see  Walch's 
Hist.  Ketz.  X.  3—66.  TV.— Moaheim's  in- 
ference as  to  Clement's  superiority  in  know- 
ledge to  Boniface  is  entirely  groundless.  Ed."] 

■  rOr  Lang[uedoc.     Tr.\ 

•  The  authors  who  have  treated  of  the 
sect  of  Felix,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb. 
Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliothcca  Lat.  Medii  jEui, 
iL  482.  To  these  add  Peter  de  Murca,  in 
the  Marea  Hispanica,  iii.  c.  12,  p.  368,  &c. 
Jo.  de  Ferreras,  Histoire  ginerale  d'Espaqne 
ii.  618.  523.  536,  536.  560.  Jo.  Mabillon, 
Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  t.  v.  Pnef.  p.  ii. 
^fcc  Of  Felix,  in  particular,  account  is  given 
by  Domin.  Colonia,  Histoire  Littir.  de  la 
ViUe  de  Lyon^  ii.  79,  and  by  the  Benedictine 
monks,  in  Histoire  Litt&r.  de  la  France,  iv. 
484,  &c.  [Walch,  Hist.  Kctz.  ix.  667—940, 
and  Historia  Adoptianorum,  Got  ting.  1755, 
8vo.  »See  also  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  xx. 
469—498.    TV.] 


•  Jo.  Geo.  Dorscheus,  Collat.  ad  Conci' 
Hum  Franco/,  p.  101.  Sum.  Werenfela,  de 
Logomachiis  Eruditor.  in  his  0pp.  p.  459. 
Jac.  Basnuge,  Pr<ef.  ad  EHurium,  in  Henr. 
Canisii  Lectionihiis  AntiqniSy  t.  ii.  pt.  i.  p. 
284.  Geo.  Calixtiis,  in  his  Tract  on  this 
subject,  and  others. — [Walch,  in  his  Hie- 
toria  Adoptianor.  considers  Felix  as  not  a 
Nestorian  ;  and  yet  he  regards  the  contro- 
versy as  not  merely  about  words.  The 
substance  of  Felix's  views  he  thus  states : 
Christ  as  a  man,  and  without  regard  to  the 
personal  union  of  the  two  natures,  was  bom 
a  servant  of  God,  though  without  sin.  From 
the  condition  of  a  srrvant,  ho  passed  into 
that  of  a  free  person,  when  God,  at  his 
baptism,  pronounced  him  his  dear  S(tn.  This 
transjiction  was  his  adoption,  and  likewise 
his  regeneration.  The  title  of  God  belongs 
to  him,  indeed,  as  a  man ;  but  not  properly, 
for  he  is  God  only  nuncupatively.  Thus  did 
Felix  utter  something  unsuitable  and  new ; 
but  his  innovation  was  not  a  ground  for  so 
great  an  alarm  throughout  the  whole  church, 
as  if  he  had  assailed  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.    TV.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PnOSPEROUS   EVENTS   IN   THE   HISTORY  OF   THE   CHURCH. 

{  1,  2.  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Cimbrians  conyerted  —  §  3.  The  Bulgarians,  Bohemians, 
and  Moravians  —  §4.  The  Slavonian  tribes,  the  Russians  —  §  5.  Estimate  of  those 
conversions. 


§  1.  So  long  as  Charles  the  Great  lived,  which  was  till  the  year  814, 
he  omitted  no  means  which  seemed  requisite,  to  propagate  and 
establish  Christianity  among  the  Huns,  the  Saxons,  the  Frieslanders, 
and  others.^  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  omit  to  employ 
violence  and  war.  His  son  Lewis  the  Meek,  though  greatly  below 
him  in  other  respects,  had  the  same  zeal  for  propagating  Christianity. 
Under  this  prince,  a  convenient  opportunity  was  presented  for  plant- 
ing Christianity  among  the  northern  nations,  especially  the  Danes 
and  Swedes.*  Harold  Klack,  a  petty  sovereign  of  Jutland,  being 
expelled  his  kingdom  by  Reijner  Lodhrocky  in  the  year  826,  applied 


*  [Among  these  must  be  included  the 
Carinthians.  They  had  indeed  partially  re- 
ceived Christianity,  in  the  preceding  century, 
from  Virgilius  bishop  of  Salzburg.  For 
Bomth,  the  duke  of  Carinthia,  when  he  com- 
mitted his  son  Corastus  to  the  Bavarians,  as 
a  hostage,  requested,  that  he  might  be  bap- 
tized and  educated  as  a  Christian  ;  and  he 
also  requested  the  same,  in  regard  to  his 
nephew  Chetimar.  Now,  as  both  these  after- 
wards became  dukes  of  Carinthia^  it  may  be 
readily  conceived,  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion had  made  considerable  progress  there, 
before  this  century.  In  803,  Charles  came 
to  Salzburg,  and  confirmed  to  Amo  his 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  Slavonia,  or 
Carinthia  in  lower  Pannonia.  The  presby- 
terSy  whom  bishop  Amo  sent  into  Cimnthia, 


to  build  up  the  churches  there,  adopted  a 
singular  artifice,  to  render  Christiamty  re- 
spectable, and  paganism  contemptibh*,  in  the 
ey»«  of  the  people.  Tht^  allowed  Christian 
slaves  to  sit  at  t^ble  with  them,  while  their 
pagan  masters  had  to  eat  their  bread  and 
me^it  without  the  doors ;  and  liad  to  drink 
out  of  black  cups,  whereas  the  servants  drank 
from  gilded  cups.  For  the  presbyt^^rs  told 
the  masters,  'You  un baptized  persons  are 
not  worthv  to  eat  with  those  that  are  btip- 
tized.'  This  enkindled  such  a  desire  to  be- 
come Christians,  that  great  numbers  of  them 
were  baptizird.  See  the  Life  of  St.  Rup- 
recht,  in  Canisii  Lecthnibus  Antiq.  t  vi.  of 
the  old  ed.  4to.     8chl.^^ 

■  [Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had 
travelled  as  an  imperial  envoy  in  the  north- 
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to  the  emperor  for  aj^sistance.  Lewis  promised  it,  on  condition  that 
he  would  embrace  Christianity  himself,  and  admit  teachers  of  that 
religion  into  his  country.  Harald  acceding  to  the  terms,  not  only 
was  baptized  at  Mentz,  a.d.  826,  together  with  his  brother,  but  also 
took  home  with  him  two  preachers  of  Christianity,  AnsgarixiSy  a 
monk  and  schoolmaster  of  Corbey  in  Saxony,  and  Autbert,  a  monk  of 
old  Corbie;*  which  monks  preached  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jutland 
and  Cimbria,  for  two  years,  with  great  success. 

§  2.  On  the  death  of  his  fellow-labourer  Autbert^  in  the  year  828, 
the  indefatigable  Ansgariiis  went  over  to  Sweden;  and  there  was 
equally  happy  in  pleading  the  cause  of  Christ.*  Returning  into 
Germany,  Lewis  the  Meek  constituted  him,  in  the  year  831,  arch- 
bishop of  the  new  church  of  Hamburg,*  and  of  all  the  North ;  and  in 
the  year  844,  the  episcopal  see  of  Bremen  was  annexed  to  that  of 
Hamburg.  The  profits  of  this  high  station  were  small,  ^  while  its 
perils  were  very  great,  and  its  labours  immense.  For  AnsgariuSj 
while  he  lived,  took  frequent  journeys  among  the  Danes,*  the  Cim- 
brians,  the  Swedes,®  and  other  nations ;  and  laboured,  though  at  the 


era  countri<»s,  made  an  attempt,  as  early 
as  82*2,  to  spread  Christianity  there ;  and, 
together  with  Ilalitfrar  of  Canibniy,  lie  ob- 
tained from  pope  Pasehal  a  ftilliX)W«'r  for  this 
purpose.  St-e  Acta  Sanctor.  Antw.  ad  3. 
Februar.  and  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  saec 
iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  79,  90.  Schl.] 
»  [In  Picardy.     5.] 

*  [The  Christians  who  were  carried  into 
captivity  by  the  Norsemen,  undoubtedly 
contributed  much  to  give  this  people  a 
favourable  disposition  towards  Christianity ; 
and  especially  by  recounting  to  them  the 
wealth  and  the  power  of  the  Christian  coun- 
tries, which  were  ascribed  to  their  religion. 
This  will  account  for  what  historians  affirm, 
that  Swedish  ambassadors  came  to  kingLewis, 
and  stated  among  other  things,  that  many 
of  their  people  had  an  inclination  towards 
Christianity,  and  that  their  king  would 
cheerfully  permit  Christian  priests  to  reside 
among  tlicm.  Anscharius  and  Wit  mar  were 
sent  thither,  with  rich  prt'sents.  Their  voy- 
age was  unfortunate  ;  for  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  pirat<»s,  who  plundered  them.  Yet 
they  finally  reached  the  port  of  Biork,  which 
belonged  to  the  king,  Bern  or  Biom.  There 
they  collected  a  congregation  and  built  a 
church,  in  the  course  of  six  months ;  the 
king  having  given  liberty  to  his  subjects  to 
embrace  the  new  religion.  On  the  return 
of  th<'se  missionaries,  the  congregation  in 
Sweden  was  without  a  teacher,  till  Eblw 
sent  them  his  nephew  Gausbert,  who,  at  his 
or^liiiation  to  the  episcopate,  took  the  name 
of  Simon  ;  but  he  was,  soon  after,  driven  out 
of  Sweden.     ScA/.] 

*  [The  diocese  of  Hamburg  was  then  very 
small,  embracing  but  four  parish  churches. 
Lewis  sent  Anschar  to  the  pope ;  who  con- 
ferred on  him  the  archiepiscopal  pall,  and 


constituted  him  his  lesate  for  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, the  Faroe  islands,  Iceland,  A-c  as  aba 
among  the  Slavians,  and  the  northern  and 
eastern  tribes.  See  the  Acta  Sanctor,  Feb. 
t  i.  and  Mabillon,  L  c     ficA/.] 

*  [Lewis  the  Meek  assigned  him  the  reve- 
nues of  a  monastery  in  Brabant,  towards  the 
expenses  of  his  mission.  But  the  income 
was  very  small;  and  ceased  altogether  on 
the  death  of  Lewis.  Anschar  must  therefore 
have  been  in  want  of  resources.  He  at  last 
received  a  small  estate,  from  a  pious  widow, 
in  Kamelslob  near  Bremen.     SchlA 

*  [The  violent  persecution,  to  wnich  the 
Danish  Christians  were  t^xposed,  was  one 
occasion  for  his  repeatedly  visiting  that 
country.  He  was  himself  driven  from  Ham- 
burg (by  an  invasion  of  the  Norsemen),  and 
the  city  being  wholly  laid  waste,  he  had  to 
reside  some  time  at  Bremen.  He  was  at 
length  permitted  to  enter  Denmark,  by  king 
Eric  ;  and  being  allowed  to  preach  there,  he 
ertxjted  a  church  at  Hadeby  or  Schleswig, 
in  850.  But  this  king  being  slain  in  856, 
during  the  minority  of  his  son  Eric  Baem, 
there  was  fresh  persecution,  and  the  church 
of  Schleswig  was  shut  up.  When  this  king 
l>egan  to  reign  in  person,  he  was  more  favour- 
able to  the  Christians,  and  permitti'd  An- 
schar to  rt^tum,  and  to  erect  a  new  church 
at  Ripen.  a.d.  860.     TV.] 

*  [To  Sweden  he  sent  the  priest  Ardgarius; 
and  likewise  went  there  himself^  a  seotnd 
time,  in  the  character  of  envoy  from  king 
Lewis  to  king  Olaus ;  who  was  induced  bj 
presents,  to  support  Anschar  in  two  imperial 
Swedish  diets,  at  which  the  establishment 
of  Cliristianity  was  decide<l  by  casting  lots. 
He  now  re-established  Christian  worship  at 
Biork,  and  left  Herimbeit  there  as  a  Chris* 
tian  teacher.     SckL] 
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his  life,  to  collect  new  Christian  congregations^  and  to 
m  those  previously  formed,   till  death   overtook   him,  A.D. 

bout  the  middle  of  this  century,  two  Greek  monks,  Metho" 
I  Cyril^  being  sent  as  missionaries  from  Constantinople,  by 
ress  Theodora,  taught  first  the  Moesians,  Bulgarians,  and 
nd  afterwards  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  to  renounce 
e  gods,  and  receive  Christ,*    Some  knowledge  of  Christianity 


■iters  who  treat  of  the  life  and 
bis  holy  and  illustrious  parent  of 
n,  Danish,  and  Swedish  churches, 
ited  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Bibli- 
Medii  Mvi,  i.  292,  &c  and  Lux 
>to  Orhi  Terror,  exoriens^  p.  425, 
ese,  add  the  Benedictine  monks' 
«  la  Francty  v.  277.  Acta  Sanc- 
''ebruar.  i.  391,  &c.  Eric  Pon- 
nnali'S  Eccles,  Danictd  Diploma- 
c  Mollenis,  Cimbria  Litterata^ 
From  these  writers,  a  knowledge 
led  of  the  others  also  ;  namely, 
hmar,  Rembert,  &c  who  were 
companions  and  assistants  of 
or  his  successors  in  the  field  of 
he  life  of  Anschar,  well  written 
b,  his  disciple  and  successor  in 
Eamburg,  is  in  Mabillon,  Acta 
78,  &c.  Among  the  recent 
Schmidt^  Kirchengesch.  iv.  108 
iroeckh,  JSlirchcngvsch.  xxi.  314, 
ibishop  Miinter*s  Kirchengesch, 
und  Norweg.  voL  i  Lips.  1823. 

).  Strcdowsky,  Sacra  Moravia 
Li.  c.  ii.  p.  94,  &c.  Compare  Jo. 
Introduct,  in  Hisioriam  ct  Rem 
ivorum,  p.  124,  &c  and  others, 
ipler  account  of  the  missions  and 
mentioned  in  this  and  following 
given  by  Schroeckh,  Kirchen- 
96,  &c.  and  by  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt^ 
k.  iv.  120,  &c  also  by  Jos.  Sim. 
ilendaria  Ecclesia  Universa,  iii. 
me,  1755,  4to. — The  following 
Y  Schlegel,  contains  the  most 
ralt8  of  modem  investigation, 
leeds  of  Christianity  had  been 
attered  among  the  Bulgarians, 
istian  captives.  In  814,  Cnim- 
Igarian  king,  captured  Adrian- 
rried  the  bishop,  Manuel,  with 
citizens,  into  captirity ;  and  his 
>erwards  put  this  bishop  with 
ian  captives  to  death ;  because 
roselytes  among  the  Bulgarians. 
:  appears,  that  both  the  monk 
^pnaras,  who  was  a  captive  in 
and  a  sister  of  the  Bulgarian 
y  who  had  been  tnken  prisoner 

0  Constantinople,  where  she  was 

1  taught  the  Christian  religion, 


and  then  exchanged  for  the  monk  Theodo^ 
ros,  contributed  much  to  recommend  Christi- 
anity to  that  people.  The  way  being  thus  pre- 
pared, Bogoru  admitted  seyeral  artists  from 
Constantinople,  among  whom  was  the  famous 
painter  Methodius,  who,  instead  of  drawing 
worldly  scenes  for  liie  king,  formed  religious 
pictures,  andamongthem,one  of  the  judgment 
day;  and  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of 
Cmistianity.  Not  longailer,the  king,  in  a  time 
of  &mine,  openly  professed  Christianity,  and 
invited  t^umers  from  abroad.     But  his  sub- 
jects made  insurrection  against  him  for  it ; 
and  he  caused  fifty-two  of  the  ringleaders  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  at  length  brought  the  rest 
to  embrace  the  new  religion.  In  848  (for  thus 
Asseman  has  ascertained  the  true  year,  in 
his  Kalendar,  Eccles.  Universal  iii.  13,  &c. 
whereas  Kohl  and  Stredowsl^  state  843), 
Constantine,  the  brother  of  this  Methodius, 
had  been  sent  among  the  Chazari  [or  Ca- 
zari],  whose  king  had  likewise  desired  to 
have  Christian  teachers.     Constantine  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  church  among 
this  people,  translated  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Slavonic  language,  and  taught  that  bar- 
barous nation  the  use  of  letters.     After  this, 
he  came  to  the  aid  of  his  brother,  among 
the  Bulgarians ;  and  in  861,  baptized  king 
Bogoris,  who  assumed  at  the  font  the  name 
of  the  Greek  emperor  Michael. — The  two 
brothers,  Constantine  and  Methodius,  were 
natives  of  Thessalonica.     The  former,  who 
was  the  eldest,  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
Cyril ;  and  on  account  of  his  learning,  was 
sumamed  the  Philosopher.    The  younger 
was  distinguished  as  a  painter.     It  is  pro- 
bable, that  both  of  them,  in  early  life,  fled 
from  Constantinople,  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tion which  befel  the  worshippers  of  images, 
and  especially  the  painters  of  them ;  and 
that  they  took  refuge  among  the  Slavonic 
tribes,  and  there  learned  their   language, 
which  was  afterwards  of  use  to  them  in  tiio 
propagation    of   Christianity.  —  From   the 
Bulgarians,  Constantine,  it  is  stated,  tra- 
velled among  the  adjacent  Dalmatians  and 
Croatians,  and  baptized  their  king  Budimir. 
See  Baumgarten's  Austug  der  Kirchengesch, 
iii.  1379,  and  S.  Semler*s  SeUcia  Hist.  Eccles. 
Capita,  il263,269. — As  to  the  Bohemians,  the 
Chronicles  of  Fulda,  ad  ann.  845,  state  that 
under  Lewis,  king  of  the  Qemuui^  fourteen 
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had  indeed  been  previously  imparted  to  these  nationa,  through  the 
influence  of  Charles  the  Great  and  of  certain  bishops;^  but  that 
knowledge  produced  little  effect,  and  gradually  became  extinct.  As 
the  missionaries  above  named  were  Greeks,  they  inculcated  on  those 
new  disciples  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  their  forms  of  worship  and 
their  rites;*  from  which  the  Roman  pontiffs,  afterwards,  by  their 
legates,  were  able  but  partially  to  reclaim  them.  And  from  this 
source  great  commotions  occasionally  arose. 

§  4.  Under  the  Greek  emperor,  Basil  the  Macedonian,  who  ascended 
the  throne  a.d.  867,  the  Slavonic  nations,  the  Arentani,  and  others, 
who  inhabited  Dalmatia,  sent  ambassadors  to  Constantinople,  and 
voluntarily  placed  themselves  in  subjection  to  the  Greek  empire; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  professed  a  readiness  to  receive  Chris- 
tianity. Greek  priests  were  therefore  sent  among  them,  who  instructed 
and  baptized  them.*  The  same  emperor,  after  concluding  a  peace 
with  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Russians,  persuaded  them  by  presents 
and  other  means,  to  promise  him,  by  their  ambassadors,  that  tbej 
would  embrace  Christianity,  The  nation  stood  to  their  promise,  and 
admitted  not  only  Christian  teachers  among  them,  but  also  an  arch- 
bishop, commissioned  by  IgnatiuSy  the  Greek  patriarch.*     This  was 


Bohomian  lords,  with  their  subjects,  embraced 
the  Christian  religion.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the 
Bohemian  prince  Borivoi  or  Borsivoi  was 
baptized.  Suatopluc  or  Zwentibold,  king  of 
the  Moravians,  appears  to  have  greatly  aided 
this  conversion.  For  having  been  baptized 
himself,  he  treated  this  pagan  prince  roughly, 
while  residing  at  his  court,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  sit  at  his  table  ;  because,  as  he 
told  him,  it  was  not  suitable  for  a  pagan  to 
eat  with  Christians.  Perhaps  also  the  as- 
surance given  him  by  Methodius,  may  have 
contributed  to  his  conversion ;  for  he  told 
him,  that  if  he  embraced  Christianity,  he 
would  become  a  greater  man  than  any  of  his 
ancestors.  In  short,  he  consented  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  and  returning  home,  he  persuaded 
his  wife  Ludmilla,  with  many  others,  to  re- 
ceive baptism  also ;  and  afterwards,  with  the 
aid  of  his  wife,  greatly  promoted  the  spread 
of  Christianity ;  and,  among  other  means, 
by  erecting  a  &mous  school  at  Budec.  S(H) 
S.  Semler,  1.  c  p.  261,  265.— The  Moravians 
wen»  converted,  under  their  king  Kadislav. 
He  sent  for  the  two  monks,  Constantine  and 
Methodius ;  and  they  erected  a  school  at 
Vetvar,  baptized  the  king,  and  his  most  dis- 
tinguished subjects,  translateil  many  books 
into  the  Slavonic  language,  and  set  up  public 
worship  in  this  tongue.  They  erected 
churches  in  several  places,  piirticularly  at 
Olmutz  and  Briinn;  but  they  introduced 
also  image-worship,  to  which  they  were 
addicted.  See  Baumgartons  Auszug  dcr 
Kirchengesch.  iii.  1429,  &c.     Schi.'\ 

*  Stredowricy,  loc  cit.  lib.  i.  cap.  ix  p. 
66,  &c     [When  Charles,  in  his  wars  wim 


the  Huns  and  Arares,  was  victorioufi,  he 
compelled  the  Moravian  king  Samoslar.  to 
embrace  Christianity;   and  Arao  of  8aI^ 
burg,  in  particular,  imdertook  to   coDrert 
these  tribes ;  and  in  this  business,  the  monk 
Godwin  was  employed;  and  under  Levis 
the  Pious,  Orolph  the  archbishop  of  Lorch 
also.     See  Pagi,  Critic,  ad  ann.  824.   In 
822,  Mogemir,  the  successor  of  Samoskr, 
became  a  confederate  of  the  emperor  Leiria, 
and  gave  free  toleration  to  the  Cluwti&n 
worship,   on  which   he   himself  att«Dded. 
This  good  beginning  in  the  conversion  of  tb^ 
Slavonic  nations,  in  Moravia,  was  however 
much  interrupted,  by  the  contests  thataiwe 
between  the  bishops  of  Salzboig  and  tboe^ 
of  Passau;  and  l^sides,  the  ignorancf  of 
the  Christian  missionaries  of  the  StaTOoic 
language,  and  their  introducing  the  Litin 
formulas  of  worship,  were  serious  obstacles 
to  success.    And  at  last,  the  wars  betw^n 
the  Germans  and  the  Moravians,  the  Utter 
having  wholly  renounced  the  dominion  of 
the  former,  put  a  fall  stop  to  the  progrns  d 
the  gospel  among  that  people.     See  Btom- 
garten's  Autrvg,  iii.  1430,  &e.     SrAf.] 

*  Jac.  Lenfant,  Histoire  de  la  Gtierre  in 
HussiteSy  L  i.  c.  i.  p.  2,  &c.  and  compare  the 
Bibliothigue  Gertnanique,  zzL  2 — 4. 

'  This  we  learn  mum  Constantine  Por- 
ph3rrogenitus  d^  Adrntnistrando  Imftrio, 
cap.  xxix. ;  in  Anselm  Bandnri's  Imperium 
Orientale,  t.  i.  72,  78.  Constantine  abo 
relates  the  same,  in  his  li£?  of  his  grand* 
father,  Basil  the  Macedonian,  §  Ut.  Oorfui 
Hist.  Byzantin,  xvL  133,  134. 

*  Constantine  Pogphjiogenitua,  de  VitA 
BaaiUi  3faced4mis^  |  xerL,  in  the  (hrfnu 
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the  oommencement  of  Christianity  among  the  Russian  people.  They 
were  inhabitants  of  the  Ukravtie ;  and  a  little  before  had  fitted  out  a 
fleet  at  Kiow,  in  which  they  appeared  before  Constantinople,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  Greeks.* 

{  5.  The  Christian  missionaries  to  barbarous  nations,  in  this  age, 
were  men  of  more  piety  and  virtue  than  most  of  those  who  took  that 
office  upon  themselves  in  the  preceding  century.  Nothing  now  was 
done  by  punishments  and  fear;  the  Soman  pontiff's  interest  was 
either  disregarded  altogether,  or  but  moderately  promoted;  the 
preachers  themselves  were  free  from  arrogance,  insolence,  and  the 
suspicion  of  licentiousness.  Yet  the  religion  taught  by  them  was 
very  wide  of  that  simple  rule  of  truth  and  holiness  which  the  apostles 
of  Christ  preached,  and  was  debased  by  many  human  inventions  and 
superstitions.  Among  the  nations  which  they  converted,  also,  the 
preachers  allowed  too  many  relics  of  the  old  superstitions  to  remain ; 
and  in  truth,  they  rather  inculcated  an  external  form  of  piety,  than 
piety  itself.  The  good  and  pious  men,  it  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
really  could  not  help  giving  up  many  things  to  the  rudeness  of  bar* 
barian  populations. 
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§  1.  Success  of  the  Saracens— §  2,  3.  The  Norman  Pirates. 


§  1.  The  Saracens  were  in  possession  of  all  Asia,  to  the  borders  of 
India,  a  few  regions  only  excepted.  They  also  held  the  best  parts  of 
Africa;  and  in  the  West,  Spain,  and  Sardinia.  In  the  year  827, 
relying  on  the  treason  of  certain  persons,  they  subjugated  the  very 


Sisi.  Byzant  xvi.  167;  and  Narratio  de 
Ruihenorum  Conversione;  published  Gr. 
and  Let  by  Banduri,  Imperium  Orientale, 
in  his  notes  to  Por^hyrogenitus,  de  Admi- 
rUstrando  ImperiOj  ii.  62. 

>  Mich,  le  Quien,  in  his  Oriens  Chris- 
tianus,  i.  1267,  gives  account  of  this  con- 
Tenion  of  the  Russians  to  Christianity,  in 
the  reign  of  Basil  the  Macedonian ;  but  he 
has  made  a  number  of  mistakes,  as  others 
had  done  before  him.  Ho  first  tells  us,  that 
the  Kussians  here  intended,  were  those  that 
bordered  on  the  Bulgarians ;  but,  a  little 
after,  he  tells  us,  they  were  the  Gazari.  For 
this  opinion,  he  has  but  one  reason,  namely, 
that  among  the  teachers  sent  to  instruct  the 
Russians,  was  that  Cyril,  who  was  active  in 
the  oonyezsion  of  the  Gazaii    The  Icamod 


author  was  ignorant  of  both  the  Hussians 
and  the  Gkzari.  He  has  made  also  other 
mistakes.  The  subject  is  developed  much 
better,  and  more  accurately,  by  Theoph. 
Sigefir.  Bayer,  Diss,  de  Russorum  Prima  Ex' 
peditione  Constantinopolitana ;  published  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Commtntctr.  Acad, 
Scientiar.  Petropolitana,  a.d.  1738,  4to. 
[See  also  Schroedth,  Kirchenaesch.  xxL  607, 
&c  and  J.  R  C.  Schmidt's  Kirchengesch.  iy. 
166,  &c.  TV.— MouravieflTs  History  of  the 
Russian  Church,  p.  9.  The  Russian  empu» 
began  in  862,  under  Ruric,  a  pagan  of  Scan- 
dinavian descent  Two  of  his  princes,  Os- 
kold  and  Dir,  were  baptized  at  Constanti- 
nople in  866.  But  the  conversion  of  Russia 
belongs  to  the  next  ccntuiy.    Ed.] 
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fertile  island  of  Sicily.^     When  the  century  was  near  its  close,  the 
Asiatic  Saracens,  now  masters  of  many  cities   in  Calabria,  spread 
terror  even  to  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Rome.      They  also   partly 
ravaged,  partly  occupied  Crete,  Corsica,   and  other   islands.      How 
great  was  the  injury  to  the  Christian  cause,  everywhere,  from  these 
successes  of  a  nation  accustomed  to  wars  and  rapine,  and  hostile  to 
the   Christians,    everyone    can    easily   comprehend.      In   the   East 
especially,  numberless  families  of  Christians  embraced  the  religion  of 
their  conquerors,  to  render  their  lives  more  comfortable.     Those  pos- 
sessed of  more  resolution  and  piety,  gradually  sank  into  a  wretched 
state,  being  not  only  stripped  of  the  chief  of  their  property,  but, 
what  was  still  more  lamentable,  they  fell  by  degrees  into  a  kind  of 
religious  stupor,  and  an  amazing  ignorance;  so  that  they  retained 
almost  nothing  Christian,  except  the  name,  and  a  few  religious  rites. 
The  Saracens  in  Europe,  and  particularly  those  of  Spain,  became 
divested  in  a  great  measure  of  their   ferocity;   and  suffered  their 
Christian  subjects  to  live  quietly,  according  to  their  own  laws  and 
institutions.     Yet  instances  of  cruelty  were  not  wanting  among  them.' 
§  2.  Another  and  even  a  more  dreadful  plague,  came  upon  the 
European  Christians  from  the  regions  of  the  North.     The  Normans, 
tliat  is  the  people  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  who  were  accustomed  to  rapine  and  slaughter, 
and  whose  petty  kings  and  chieftains  practised  piracy,  had  infested 
the  coasts  along  the  German  and  Gallic  oceans,  while   Charl^  the 
Great  yet  reigned :   that  emperor,  accordingly,  had  already  stationed 
camps  and  officers  to  oppose  them.     But  in  this  century,  having 
grown  much  more  bold,  they  made  frequent  incursions  upon  Ger- 
many,   Britain,   PViesland,   but   especially   France,   plundering  and 

'  [Euphemius,  a  general  in  Sicily,  ravished  religion  ;  and  this  was  the  source  of  all  the 

a   nun.     Her  brothers  complained  to  the  difficulties.     Abdalrahman  consulted  Boeea- 

Tic«'roy,  who  laid  the  case  before  the  em-  frid,  a  Christian  bishop,  on  the  subject.   Tlw 

peror ;  and  ho  ordered  the  nose  of  Euphemius  bishop  stated,  that  when  Christians  titkdoced 

to  be  cut  off.     Euphemius  rept>lled  the  force  the  Mahumedan  religion,   without   oigeiit 

sent  to  arrt^yt  him,  and  fled  to  Africa,    There  cause,  and  laboured  to  introduce  their  own 

he  offered  the  Saracen  governor  to  put  him  in  place  of  it,  if  they  thereby  kwt  their  lirea, 

in  possession  of  all  Sicily,  if  lie  would  entrust  they  could  not  be  accounted  martyrs.    A 

him  with  an  army,  and  allow  him  to  assume  number  of  Christians  agreed  with  Reccafiid, 

tlie  title  of  a  Roman //w^rfl/</r.  The  governor  but  the  mj\jority  dissented;  and   Eulogins 

consented,  and  Euphemius  fulfilled  his  pro-  wrote  against  Reccafrid,  and  compiled  his- 

mise ;  but  he  had  scarcely  accomplished  his  tories  of  the  Spanish  martyrs.   He,  and  thost 

design  when  he  lost  his  life  at  Syracuse  by  in  his  sentiments,  exerted  all  their  efforts  tv 

assassination.     See   the   account  given   by  run  down  Mahumedism.  and  to  make  converts 

John  Curopalata,  as  cited  by  Baroniu8,^w7ia?.  to  Christianity.    They  also  courted  martji^ 

t.  ix.  ad  ann.  827,  §  xxiv.  &c     TV.]  dom,  and  in  several  instances  invited  the 

*  See,   for  example,    the   martyrdom   of  judges  to  put  them  to  death.     TheparticuUr 

Eulogius  of  Corduba,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  offence  of  Eulogius,  for  which  he  was  pot  to 

ad  d.  xi.  Iklartii,  t.  ii.  p.  88,  and  those  of  death,  was  detaining  and  secreting  a  Spanish 

Boderic  and  Salomon,  Spanish  mart  \ts  of  girl,  whom  he  had  converted  from  the  Mas- 

this  century,  in    the  same  voL  ad  d.  xiii.  sulman  to  the  Christiiin  faith,  and  not  giving 

Hartii,  p.  328.     [The  Saracens  of  Spain  were  her  up  to  her  parents  and  friends.     See  his 

tolerant  to  the  Christians  so  long  as  they  three  books,  de  Martyribus  Cord^ibenmlmi] 

demeaned  themselves  as  quiet  and  peaceable  his  Apologeticus  pro  MartyribuM  adv,  Cslvm- 

citizens;  and  they  allowed  them   the  free  niatores;  and  his  Eikortatio  ad  Mitrtyrivm; 

exercise  of  their  religion.     But  they  would  in   the  BiUiath.  Pair,  xr.   M6,   &e.  and 

not  allow  them  to  revile  Mahumed  and  his  Schioeckb,  Kirchenge9eK  *^  294,  &c.    TV.] 
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devastating,  with  fire  and  sword,  wherever  they  went.  The  terrific 
inroads  of  these  savage  hordes  extended  not  only  to  Spain,  ^  but  even 
to  the  centre  of  Italy :  for  it  appears  from  the  writers  of  those  times, 
that  they  destroyed  the  city  of  Luna,  in  the  year  857,  and  Pisa  and 
other  cities  of  Italy,  in  the  year  860.^  The  early  histories  of  the 
Franks  detail  and  deplore,  at  great  length,  their  horrid  enormities. 

§  3.  At  first  these  ferocious  people  sought  only  plunder  and  slaves 
in  the  countries  which  they  invaded;^  but  by  degrees  becoming  capti- 
vated with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  their  conquests,  they  made  a 
home  in  them ;  nor  could  the  European  kings  and  princes  prevent  it. 
In  this  very  century,  Charles  the  Bald  was  obliged,  a.d.  850,  to  cede 
a  considerable  part  of  his  kingdom  to  these  bold  invaders.*  And  a 
few  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Gharlea  the  Fat,  king  of  the  Franks, 
Oodfredy  one  of  their  most  valiant  chieftains,  went  on  fighting  until 
he  had  subdued  all  Friesland.^  >Mien,  however,  permanently  settled 
among  Christians,  they  gradually  became  civilised;  and,  marrying 
women  who  professed  Christianity,  they  themselves  exchanged  for  it 
the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors.  This  was  done  by  that  Qodfredy 
who  conquered  Friesland,  in  this  century,  after  he  had  received  for 
his  wife,  firom  Gharlea  the  Fat,  Oiaela,  daughter  of  the  younger  king 
Lothaire. 


'  Jo.  de  Ferreras,  Histoire  gin^rale  cTES' 
pagne,  iL  583.  Piracy  was  esteemed  among 
these  northern  nations  a  very  honourable 
and  laudable  profession ;  and  to  it  the 
nobilitj  and  the  sons  and  the  kindred  of 
kings  were  trained.  Nor  will  this  surprise 
us  if  we  consider  the  religion  of  those 
nations,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  times. 
See  Jo.  Lud.  Holberg,  HUtoria  Danorum  et 
NoTvegorumnavalU\  in  the  Scrtpta  SocietatU 
Scientiarum  Hafniensis^  iiL  349,  where  he 
relates  many  interesting  accounts  respecting 
these  maritime  robberies  from  the  annals  of 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians. 

*  See  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicar,  by 
Muratori,  in  various  passages. 


*  [This  object  of  the  Normans  (making 
plunder)  occasioned  the  destruction  of  a 
vast  number  of  churches  and  monasteries  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  For 
in  those  places  were  deposited  large  treasures, 
partly  belonging  to  the  establishments,  and 
partly  placed  there  for  safe  keeping.  They 
were,  therefore,  generally  fortified ;  and  the 
bishops  and  abbots,  who  were  also  bound  to 
do  military  service  for  their  lands,  were 
obliged  to  defend  them  against  the  incursions 
of  foreign  enemies.     ScB.'\ 

*  AnnalfSy  by  an  unknown  author,  in 
Pithoei  Scriptores  Fra?icia\  p.  46. 

*  Reginonis  Prumiensis  AnnaleSf  L  ii.  pw 
60,  in  Pifitorii  Scriptor,  German, 
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THE    INTERNAL   niSTOKY    OP    THE    CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LITEBATUBE  AND  PHILOSOPHT. 

* 

§  1.  State  of  learning  among  the  Greeks — §  2.  State  of  philo6ophj^§  8.  Learning 
among  the  Arabians — §  4.  State  of  learning  under  Charles  the  Great  and  his  sons — 
§  5.  Impediments  to  its  progress — §  6.  List  of  learned  men  —  §  7.  John  Scotus. 

§  1.  The  Greeks  experienced  many  things  in  this  age,  which  could  not 
but  damp  their  ardour  for  learning  and  philosophy.  Still,  however, 
the  munificence  of  the  emperors,  some  of  whom  themselves  were 
devoted  to  study,  and  the  precautions  of  the  patriarchs,  among  whom 
Photius  shone  conspicuous  for  erudition,  prevented  an  absolute  dearth 
of  learned  men,  particularly  at  Constantinople.  Hence  there  were 
among  the  Greeks,  some  who  excelled  both  in  prose  and  in  poetic 
composition;  who  showed  their  skill  in  argumentation,  by  their 
writings  against  the  Latins  and  others ;  and  who  composed  histories  of 
their  own  times  not  altogether  destitute  of  merit.  In  particular, 
when  their  disputes  with  the  Latins  became  warm,  many  who  would 
otherwise  have  suffered  their  talents  to  be  eaten  up  of  rust^  were 
roused  to  set  about  cultivating  elegance  and  copiousness  of  diction. 

§  2.  That  the  study  of  philosophy,  among  the  Greeks  of  this  cen- 
tury, continued  for  a  long  time  neglected,  is  testified  expressly  by 
John  ZoTiaras.  But  under  the  emperor  Theophilua  and  his  son 
Michael  III,,  the  study  of  it  revived,  through  the  influence  especially 
of  BardaSy  the  Caesar,^  who,  though  himself  not  learned,  was  the 
friend  of  Photlus,  who  was  a  very  learned  man  and  a  great  MaecencV, 
and  by  whose  counsels,  no  doubt,  Bardas  was  guided  in  this  matter. 
At  the  head  of  all  the  learned  men,  to  whose  protection  he  intrusted 
the  interests  of  learning,  Bardas  placed  Leo  the  Wise,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Tliessalonica.*  PJiotius  himself 
expounded  what  are  called  the  Categoines  of  Aristotle :  and  Michad 
Pselhis  wrote  brief  explanations  of  the  principal  books  of  that 
philosopher.     Others  I  pavss  over. 

*  A7inales,  t.  ii.  1.  xvi.  p.  126,  in  the  Corpus  letters,  and  counsels  to  his  son  Leo,  still 

Tlyzant.  t.  x.  extant.     This  son,  who  was  sumamed  the 

"  [Amon^  the  Greek   empiTors  who  ad-  Wise,  and  the  Philosopher,  composed  larpelT; 

ranged  sciouoc,  Basil  the  Maoodonian  should  the  most  important  of  his  works  are  the  sixty 

not  be  forgotten.     He  was  himself  not  with-  books  of  his  BcMicon,  or  Imperial  LawB,  hi> 

out  IciiTDUig ;  as  is  evident  tromina  s^^ew^w,  Tax:t\ca,  *svd  his  speeches.     8chl,] 
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§  3.  The  Arabians,  who  hitherto  had  strained  every  nerve,  not  to 
cultivate  the  sciences,  but  to  enlarge  their  borders,  being  now  excited 
by  the  fondness  for  literary  pursuits  of  Al  MamuUy  or  Abu  Gaafar 
Ahdallah^  and  by  his  patronage  of  learned  men,  made  much  greater 
progress.  For  this  excellent  caliph  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  who  be- 
gan to  reign  about  the  time  that  Cluirlea  the  Great  died,  and  ended 
his  days  a.d.  833,  founded  celebrated  schools  at  Bagdad,  Cufa,  Basora, 
and  other  places ;  drew  learned  men  around  him,  by  conferring  on 
them  great  rewards  ;  established  ample  libraries ;  procured,  at  great 
expense,  the  translation  of  the  best  works  of  the  Greeks  into  Arabic  ; 
and  neglected  no  means  which  could  do  honour  to  a  prince  greatly 
attached  to  literature  and  science,  and  himself  a  distinguished  pro- 
ficient.^ Through  his  influence,  the  Arabians  began  to  find  pleasure 
in  Grecian  learning ;  and  to  propagate  it  by  degrees,  not  only  in  Syria 
and  Africa,  but  also  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Italy.  Hence  they  cele- 
brate a  long  list  of  renowned  philosophers,  physicians,  astronomers, 
and  mathematicians  of  their  nation,  extending  through  several  cen- 
turies.* Yet  we  must  not  take  all  that  the  modern  Saracenic  historians 
t^jll  us,  of  the  merits  and  endowments  of  these  men,  in  the  most 
literal  sense.'  From  the  Arabians,  the  Christians  afterwards  profited 
in  the  sciences.  For  all  the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  propagated  in  Em*ope  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury onward,  was  derived  principally  from  the  schools  and  the  books 
of  the  Arabians  in  Italy  and  Spain.  And  hence  the  Saracens  may, 
in  some  measure,  be  considered  as  the  restorers  of  learning  in 
Europe. 

§  4.  In  the  part  of  Europe  subject  to  the  Franks,  Cltarles  the 
Great,  while  he  lived,  cherished  and  honoured  learning  of  all  kinds 
with  great  earnestness.  If  his  successors  had  followed  him  with 
equal  strides,  or  been  capable  of  doing  so,  ignorance  and  barbarism 
would  soon  have  been  expelled.  He  was  not,  indeed,  altogether  with- 
out imitators.  Lewis  the  Meek,  copying  after  his  father,  devised  and 
executed  several  projects,  suited  to  promote  and  advance  the  useful 
arts  and  sciences.**    His  son,  CJcarles  the  Bald,  went  beyond  his  father 


'  Abulpharajuf?,  Historia  Dynasiiar.  p. 
246.  Geo.  Elmacin,  Historia  Saracen.  1.  ii. 
p.  139.  Bart  hoi.  Herbelot,  BiUioth,  Orien- 
tate, article  Mamun,  p.  645. 

■  See  Leo  Africanus,  Tract,  de  Media's  ct 
Pkilosophis  Arabibus ;  republished  by  Jo. 
Alb.  Fabricius,  in  his  Bif>lioth.  Graca,  xiL 
259,  &c. 

■  [In  the  abstniHo  scioncoH  they  are 
Mid  to  have  bei>u  mere  eopyiata,  or  rather 
plagiariNts,  from  the  Greeks  and  Latins ; 
particularly  from  Aristotle,  Euclid,  Galen, 
Sec.  Even  Avicenna,  whose  Canon,  or  system 
jfphysic,  was  classic  in  the  European  medical 
scQOoLs  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
ire  told,  advanced  nothing  very  important 
bat  what  is  to  be  found  in  Galen  and  others. 
rheir  astronomy  was  more  properly  a^tro- 
logy^  or  divination  from  the  btany  heavens. 


See  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch,  xxi.  279 — 292. 
rr.] 

*  See  the  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  iv.  683, 
&c.  [The  Paiatine  school  continued  to 
flourish  under  Lewis  the  Meek.  Also  many 
monasteries  were  re-established  or  instituted 
anew  in  which  the  sciences  were  studied. 
From  his  Capitutare  ii.  (in  Harduin's  Con- 
cilia, iv.  1261,  No.  6),  may  be  seen  how 
desirous  this  emperor  was  of  promoting  learn- 
ing and  the  establishment  of  schools.  He 
there  says  to  the  bishops,  '  The  institution 
of  schools  in  suitable  places  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  and  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  which  you  formerly  promised  us, 
and  which  we  enjoined  upon  you,  wherever 
it  has  not  been  dorie,  must  not  be  neglected 
by  you.'     SclU.] 
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in  this  matter :  for  this  emperor  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and 
learned  men ;  he  invited  men  of  erudition  to  his  court  from  all 
quarters;  took  delight  in  their  conversation;  enlarged  the  schook 
and  made  them  respectable,  and  cherished  in  particular  the  Palatine 
or  court  school.*  In  Italy,  his  brother  Lothaii-e,  emperor  from  a.d. 
823,  strove  to  make  learnings  now  entirely  sunk  and  prostrate,  raise 
its  head  again  by  founding  schools  in  eight  of  the  principal  cities.' 
But  his  efforts  appear  to  have  had  little  effect ;  for  during  this  whole 
century,  Italy  scarcely  produced  a  man  of  genius.'  In  England  king 
Al/i'ed  obtained  great  renown,  by  promoting  and  honouring  literary 
enterprise.* 

§  5.  But  the  infelicity  of  the  times  prevented  these  plans  and  efforts 
from  imparting  that  prosperity  to  erudition,  which  the  rank  and  power 
of  its  patrons  might  lead  us  to  expect  In  the  first  place,  the  wars 
that  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  Meek  waged  with  their  father,  and  after- 
wards between  themselves,  were  great  impediments  to  intellectual 
improvement  in  the  countries  subject  to  the  Franks.  In  the  next 
place,  the  incursions  and  victories  of  the  Normans,  which  afflicted  a 
large  portion  of  Europe  during  the  whole  century,  were  such  an  ob- 
struction to  the  progress  of  learning,  that  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
in  most  of  these  countries,  and  even  in  France  itself,  few  remained 
who  deserved  to  be  called  learned  men.*  MTiat  little  incoherent 
knowledge  remained  among  the  clergy  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
episcopal  and  monastic  schools.  But  the  more  the  priests  and  monks 
increased  in  wealth  and  riches,  the  less  they  attended  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  minds. 

§  6.  And  yet  a  large  part  of  this  century  was  adorned  with  the 
examples  and  the  labours  of  men,  who  derived  a  literary  spirit  from 
Charles  the  Great  and  his  institutions  and  laws.  Among  these,  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  Rabanus  Maurus  held  perhaps  the  first  rank ;  and 
to  his  lectures,  the  studious  youth  resorted  in  great  numbers.  As 
historians,  and  not  wholly  without  merit,  appeared  E(/hikard,  Fre- 
culphusy  Theganusy  Hayino^  A  nastasius,  Ado,  and  others.    In  poetry, 

*  Herm.   Conringius,    Aniiquiiates    Aca-  and  Forum  Julii,  or  the  modem  Ci^•idale  del 

demiccF^  p.   320.     Ojes.  Egass.   de  Boulay,  Friuli.     Schl."] 

Historia  Acad.  Paris.  L  178.     Jo.  Launoy,  ■  See  Muratori,  Antiquitatts   Ital.  Mfdii 

de  SchoMs  Caroli  M.  c.  xi.  xii.  p.  47,  &<5.  JEri,  iii.  829,  &c. 

Hist.  JMt.  de  la  France,  v.  483.  *  See  Ant.  Wood,  Historia  et  Antiqq.  Acad. 

'  See  his  ordinance,  or  Capitidarr,  which  OxonicnsiSf  1.  i.  p.  is,  &c.     Boiday,  HisU'ria 

js  published  by  Muratori,  lierum  Italicar,  Acad,  Paris,  i.  211.  and  Xouirau  Diction- 

5<T//>/or.  t.  i.  pt.ii.p.lol.    [In  this  ordinance,  naire  Histor,  Crit.  i.  article  £//W</,  p.  234. 

tlie  omptTor  represents   the  cultiration  of  [Alfred,   whether  he   was   the   founder  of 

literature  as  wholly  prostrate  in  the  Italian  Oxford  or  not,  was  a  great  patron  of  learn- 

states,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  ing  and  learned  men.     Among  his  friemis 

the  cbrgj' and  the  civil  officers  ;  thatheh.id  are  enumerated  John  of  Old  Saxony,  and 

therefore   appointed    teachi-rs  who    should  Grimbald  a  monk  of  St.  Berlin,  Asser  of  Me* 

give  iustniotion  in  the  lil>eral  Jirts  :  and  whom  nevia,  Plegmund  archbishop  of  Canterbun', 

he  had  directed  to  use  all  possible  diligence  and  Werefrith  bishop  of  Worcester,    ii^.j 

to  educate  the  rising  generation.     He  also  *  Servatus    Lupus,    EpistoUf,  p.  69,  <'p. 

mentions  the  cities  in  which  he  had  stationed  xxxiv.     Conringius,  Antiqq,  Acad.  p.  332. 

these  teachers ;  namely,  Pavia,  I>Tea.  Turin,  Hist,  Litt,  de  la  France,  iv,  261,  &c 
Cremona,  Florence,  Fermo,  Verona,  Vicenza, 
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FloruSj  WcUafrid  Strabo,  BenrthariuSy  Rahantia,  and  others,  distin- 
guished themselves.  In  languages  and  philology,  RabanvSy  (who 
wrote  acutely  concerning  the  causes  and  origin  of  languages,)  Sviar- 
agduSy  BerthariuSy  and  others,  possessed  skill.  Of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
literature,  William,  Servatvs  Lupus,  John  Scotus,  and  others,  were 
not  ignorant^  In  eloquence,  or  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  with 
elegance,  Servatua  Lupus,  Eginhard,  Agobard,  Hincmar,  and  others, 
were  proficients.* 

§  7.  The  philosophy  and  logic  taught  in  the  European  schools,  in 
this  century,  scarcely  deserved  the  name.  Yet  there  were,  in  various 
places,  and  especially  among  the  Irish,  subtle  and  acute  men,  who 
might  not  improperly  be  called  philosophers.  At  the  head  of  these 
was  John  Erigeiia  Scotus,  that  is,  the  Irishman,  a  companion  and 
friend  of  Cliarles  the  Bald,  a  man  of  great  and  excelling  genius,  and 
not  a  stranger  to  Grecian  and  Roman  learning.  Being  acquainted 
with  Greek,  he  expounded  Aristotle  to  his  pupils ;  and  also  philoso- 
phized, with  great  acuteness,  without  a  guide.  His  five  books  07i  the 
Division  of  Nature,  are  still  extant ;  an  abstruse  work,  in  which  he 
traces  the  causes  and  origination  of  all  things,  in  a  style  not  disagree- 
able, and  with  no  ordinary  acumen ;  and  in  which  he  so  explains  the 
philosophy  of  Christianity  as  to  make  it  the  great  aim  of  the  whole 
system,  to  bring  the  minds  of  men  into  intimate  union  with  the 
Supreme  Being.  To  express  the  thing  in  words  better  understood, 
— he  was  the  first  of  those  who  united  Scholastic  theology  with  that 
which  is  called  Mystic,  Some  have  viewed  him  as  not  very  far 
from  the  opinion  which  supposes  God  to  be  connected  with  nature,  as 
the  soul  is  with  the  body.  But  perhaps  he  advanced  nothing  but 
what  the  Realists,  as  they  were  called,  afterwards  taught :  though  he 
expressed  his  views  with  less  clearness."  He  did  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
found  a  new  sect.  About  the  same  time,  one  Macarius,  also  an  Irish- 
man, or  Scot,  disseminated  in  France  that  error  concerning  the  soul, 
which  Averroes  afterwards  professed ;  namely,  that  all  men  have  one 
common  soul ;  an  error  which  Ratramn  confuted.*  Before  these  men, 
and  in  the  times  of  Charles  the  Great  and  Leivis  the  Meek,  Dungal,  a 
Scot  and  a  monk,  taught  philosophy  and  astronomy  in  France,  with 
great  reputation.*  Nearly  contemporary  with  him  was  Heiric,  or 
Heine,  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  a  very  acute  man,  who  is  said  to  have 
pursued  his  investigations  in  the  manner  of  Des  Caiies.^ 

'  Fine  illustTutions  of  these  remarks  may  ■  St»o  Jo.  Mahillon,  Prtef.  ad  Sa>cnl.  iv. 

be  deriyed  from  the  Hut.  Litt.  de  la  France,  pt.   ii.  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  lii^nedicU,  §  166, 

bj  the  Bene<lictine  monks,  iv.    251,   271,  &c.  p.  liii.  &c. 

&C.  and  especially  from  Le  Benf,  Eiat  dis  *  Hist.  Litt,    de   la    France,    iv.    493. 

Seitnces    en    France    dcpuis    Charlemagne  [But  Muratori,  History  of  Italy,  iv.  611, 

ju$qtCau   Roi  Robert  \    in   his   Recueil   de  Gemiau  ed.  and  elsewhere,  thinks  this  Ihin- 

divers  Ecrits  pour  servir  d'iclaircissfwent  d  gal  tnught  in  Pavia,  Italy,  and  not  in  the 

fHistoire    de  France,  t.  ii.  p.  1,  &c.  Paris,  monastery  of  St.  Donys,  France.     TV.] 

1738,  8vo.  *  I/C    Beiif,    MemMrts   jntur    FHistoirc 

•  This  book  was  published  by  Thomas  d^Auxcrre,   ii.   481.     Acta    Sancfi>r.   Junii, 

Gale,  Oxon.  1681,  fol.    Chr.  Aug.  Heumann  iv.  ad  diem  24,  p.  829,  et  ad  diem  31  Julii, 

made  some   extracts  from  it,  and  treat«l  p.  249.     For  this  philosopher  obtained  a 

learnedly  of  Scotus  himself,  in  the  German  place  among  the  saints. 
Acta  Philosopkorum,  t.  iii.  p.  868,  &c 

VOL.  I.  M  H 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   TEACHERS,   AND   OF   CHURCH   GOYERNMENT. 

§  1.  Tho    livos    of  the    clergy  very  corrupt  —  §  2.  Causes  of  this  —  |  3.  The  Roman 
pontiffs  —  §  4.  The    fraudH    for   establishing   their  power:  pa|>e8s  Joanna — §  5,  6. 
FriendHhip  of  tho    poi>e8    for   the    kings   of  France  —  §  7.  The   emperors    suffered 
th«'ir   rights    in    matttrs    of  religion    to   be   wrest^xl    from    them.       The    power  of 
bishops  curtailed  —  §  8.  Documents  forged  by  the  Roman  i>ontiffs.     Decretal  Epistle 
—  §  9.  Success  of  these  frauds  —  §  10.  Monks   gain   access   to  courts,  and  to  dril 
officii  —  §    11.    Attempts   to    reform    their   profligate    lives  —  §     12.    Canons   and 
canonesscti  —  §  13.  The    principal   Greek   writers  —  |    14.    The   moce   distinguished 
Latins. 


§  1.  The  ungodly  lives  of  most  of  those  entrusted  with  the  care  and 
government  of  the  church,  are  a  subject  of  complaint  with  all  the 
ingenuous  and  honest  writers  of  the  age.*  In  the  East,  sinister  de- 
signs, rancour,  contentions,  and  strife  were  everywhere  predominant 
At  Constantinople,  or  New  Kome,  those  were  elevated  to  the  patri- 
archal chair  who  were  in  favour  at  court;  and  upon  losing  that 
favour,  a  decree  of  the  emperor  hurled  them  from  their  elevated 
station.  In  the  West,  the  bishops  hung  around  the  courts  of  prince^ 
and  indulged  themselves  in  every  species  of  voluptuousness:*  while 


'  8oc  Agobard,  de  Privihgiis  ft  Jure 
8acrrdofh\  §  13.     Ojyp.  i.  137.  ed.  Baluz. 

*  See  A^obard,  passim  ;  and  laws  (or 
canons)  eiiiK'ted  in  the  councils  of  the  Latins; 
alj^o  Scrvatus  liupus,  Kpist.  xxxv.  p.  73,  281, 
and  t  hi*  annotations  of  Steph.  Baluze,  p.  371. 
[The  council  of  l*aria,  a.d.  850,  canon  third, 
8iiy.s,  *  It  is  our  opinion,  that  bishops  should 
be  contentecl  with  tt'mprrale  meals ;  and 
shoukl  not  urpe  their  guests  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  but  rather  set  examples  of  sobriety. 
Let  all  provocations  to  debauchery  be  re- 
moved from  their  conviviality ;  let  no  ludi- 
cwus  shows,  no  vain  gjimility,  no  buffoonery 
of  wits,  no  scurrilous  tricks,  there  find  a 
pln.*e.'  Ilarduin's  Concilia,  v.  2o.  In  a 
Hubsequeut  canon,  they  forliid  bishops  keep- 
ins:  hounds  and  hawks  for  hunting ;  and 
their  havinjy  superfluous  trains  of  horses  and 
mules,  and  j^jaudy  dresses,  for  vain  display. 
Th«^  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a.d.  836, 
forbade  bishoi)S  petting  drunk.  Harduin, 
Concilia,  iv.  1392,  No.  6.  And  they  state, 
with  reprobation,  the  fact,  that  some  of  their 
onler  neglected  their  charges,  and  travelled 
here  and  there,  not  from  necessity,  but  to 
pmtify  their  avaiice,  or  their  love  of  plea- 
sure. Ibid  p.  1393,  No.  12.  Of  presbyters 
and  the  inferior  clerg;v'  they  comphiin,  that 
they  kept  women  in  tln'ir  houses  to  the  great 


scandal  of  the  ministry ;  and  this,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  of  former  councils  and 
princes  to  remove  the  eviL  Also,  that  pre*- 
fjytcrs  turn  bailiffs,  frequent  taverns,  parsue 
filthy  lucre,  practise  usuir,  behave  sname- 
fully  and  lew(Uy  in  the  houses  theyT**^ 
and  do  not  blush  to  indulge  in  revelzj  and 
drunkenness.  Ibid.  p.  1397,  Nos.  7,  8.  Th«7 
say  of  the  nunneries, —  quae  in  quibosdam 
locis  lupanaria  potius  Tidentur  esse,  qiwn 
iHonasteria.  Ibid.  p.  1398,  No.  12.  The 
council  of  Mcntz,  a.d.  888,  decreed,  'thit 
the  clergy  be  wholly  forbidden  \o  hire 
females  resident  in  their  houses.  For 
although  there  were  canons  allowing  cwtd>» 
females  [mothers  and  sisters]  to  reside  in 
clergymen's  houses,  yet,  what  \a  greatly  to 
be  lamented,  Ssepe  audivimos,  per  ill>B> 
concessionem  plunma  scelera  esse  c(«imis». 
ita  ut  quidam  sacerdotum  cum  propriisioit^ 
ribus  concumbentes,  filios  ex  eis  gencnsKnt 
And  therefore  this  holy  synod  cuereefi,  tbt 
no  presbyter  shall  permit  any  female  toliv^ 
with  him  in  his  house ;  so  that  the  aca^ 
of  evil  reports,  or  of  iniquitous  deeds,  mty 
bo  wholly  removed.'  Ibid,  tl  406,  Na  10- 
TV. — In  arguing  from  the  enactments  d 
councils  to  the  general  state  of  monli^ 
among  the  clergy,  it  should  be  rememberM, 
1.  That  the  occurence  of  one  or  two  iMni^a^ 
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the  inferior  clergy  and  the  monks  were  sensual ;  and  by  the  grossest 
vices  corrupted  the  people  whom  they  were  set  to  reform.  The 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  in  many  places  was  so  great,  that  few  of 
them  could  read  and  write,  and  very  few  could  express  their  thoughts 
with  precision  and  clearness.  Hence,  whenever  a  letter  waste  be  penned, 
or  anything  of  importance  was  to  be  committed  to  writing,  recourse 
was  generally  had  to  some  one  individual,  whom  common  fame 
invested  with  a  certain  dexterity  in  such  matters.  The  example  of 
Servatus  Lupus  is  evidence  of  the  fact.* 

§  2.  Various  causes  operated  in  Europe  to  produce  and  to  foster 
this  corruption  of  the  persons  who  ought  to  have  been  examples  to 
others.  Among  the  principal  ones,  must  be  reckoned  the  calamities 
of  the  times,  such  as  the  perpetual  wars  between  Lemis  the  Meek, 
and  his  sons  and  posterity,  the  incursions  and  ravages  of  the  barbar- 
ous nations,  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  nobility,  and  the  vast  wealth 
that  was  possessed  by  the  churches  and  monasteries.  To  these  lead- 
ing causes,  others  of  less  magnitude  may  be  added.  If  anyone  among 
people  of  illustrious  birth,  was  either  indolent  or  dull,  he  became  a 
candidate  for  some  high  preferment  in  the  church.*  Patrons  and 
protectors  of  religious  benefices,  because  they  would  not  have  their 
vices  reprehended,  purposely  sought  out  dunces  and  blockheads  for 
the  care  of  churches,  and  with  it  for  that  of  men's  salvation.^  The 
bishops  and  the  heads  of  monasteries  held  much  real  estate  or  landed 
property  by  feudal  tenure ;  wherefore,  when  a  war  broke  out,  they 
were  summoned  personally  to  the  camp,  attended  by  the  quota  of 
soldiers  which  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  their  sovereigns/  Kings 
and  princes,  moreover,  that  they  might  be  able  to  reward  their  ser- 
vants and  soldiers  for  their  services,  often  seized  upon  consecrated 
property,  and  gave  it  to  their  dependents ;  in  ccmsequence,  the  priests 
and  monks  before  supported  by  it,  sought  relief  for  their  necessi- 
ties in  committing  any  sort  of  crimes,  and  in  contriving  impos- 
tures.* 


of  each  kind  would  demand  tlie  interferonco 
of  law  asporemptorily  as  a  thousand,  so  that 
we  cannot  at  all  infer  anything  like  general 
profligacy  from  these  decrees.  2.  That  as 
they  arc  almost  all  the  acts  of  provincial  or 
diocesan  councils,  they  would  have  to  be 
enacted  once  at  least  in  each  province  before 
they  could  be  held  to  be  binding,  and  that 
this  may  account  for  their  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Ada,  3.  That  it  was  a  part  of 
the  routine  of  councils  to  emlxxly  the  canons 
of  former  and  foreign  councils,  which  would 
often  }}e  done  when  there  was  no  immediate 
occasion  for  a  particular  enactment  in  the 
particular  district.  4.  That  no  general  or 
public  profligacy  could  exist  in  the  teeth  of 
these  enactments,  which  show  tliat  the  j^ense 
of  the  majority  was  the  other  way.  5.  These 
bfing  allowtnl  for,  the  amount  of  direct  tes- 
timony is  very  small :  and,  6.  Many  of  the 
offences  are  of  a  merely  uncanonical  not 
immoral  character,  as  hunting,  dec.  and  others 


peculiar  to  no  one  particular  age  or  region 
of  the  church.     I<aI.] 

*  See  his  Works,  Ep.  xcviii.  xcix.  p.  126, 
148,  142;  ah^o  his  Life.  To  these  add, 
Rodolphi  Bituricensis,  CapitiUa  ad  Clerum 
siium  ;  in  lialuze,  Miscellama^  vi.  139  and 
148. 

'  Hincmar,  Op^ts  Posteritts  contra  Go* 
dfschahvm,  cap.  xxrv'i.  in  his  0pp.  i.  318. 
Servatus  Lupus,  Kpist.  Ixxix.  p.  120. 

■  Agobarcl,  de  PriviUifiia  et  Jure  Sacer- 
datum,  cap.  xi.,  0pp.  i.  341. 

*  Stephen  IJaluzc,  Appmdix  Act<yrum  ad 
Strvatnm,  p.  608.  Muratori,  Antiqq.  Ital, 
Midii  ACH,  ii.  446,  &c.  Mabillon,  Aiiuah8 
lUnvdict.  vi.  AS?.  Du  Fresne,  ad  Joinvillii 
Hintonani  LvdoriciS.  p.  75,  76.  [Yet  mili- 
tary service  was  not  always  required  for 
church  lauds,  some  tlouations  expressly 
granting  exemption  from  it.  See  Mabillon, 
L  c.     2'r.] 

*  AgoWd,  de  Dispeni.  Rerum  Ecciesiast, 
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§  3.  The  Roman  pontiflfs  were  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  and  people,*  but  the  emperors  must  approve  of 
their  appointment  before  they  were  consecrated.^  There  is,  indeed, 
extant  an  edict  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  dated  A.D.  817,  in  which  this  right 
of  the  emperors  is  relinquished,  and  power  given  to  the  Romans,  not 
only  of  electing  a  pontiff*,  but  also  of  installing  and  consecrating  him, 
without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  emperor:*  but  eminent  men 
have  shown,  by  arguments  entirely  satisfactory,  that  this  document  is 
a  forgery.^  Yet  I  readily  admit  that  after  the  times  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  who  obtained  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  good  offices  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  the  state  of  things  was  materially  changed,  and  the 
consent  of  the  emperors  was  not  asked  by  the  Romans.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  true  beyond  a  question,  that  from  the  time  of  Hadrian 
Ill.y  who  was  placed  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  a.d.  884,  the  election  of  a 
pontiff  was  nearly  destitute  of  any  rule  or  order,  and  for  the  most 
part  tumultuous ;  nor  did  this  irregularity  cease  until  the  times  of 
Otto  the  Grreat^ 

§  4.  Few  of  those  who  were  raised  in  this  century,  to  the  highest 
station  in  the  church,  can  be  commended  for  their  wisdom,  learning, 
virtue,  and  other  endowments  proper  for  a  bishop.  The  greater  part 
of  them,  by  their  numerous  vices,  and  all  of  them,  by  their  arrogance 
and  lust  of  power,  entailed  disgrace  upon  their  memories.  Between 
Leo  /F.,  who  died  a.d.  855,  and  Benedwt  TIL,  a  woman,  who  con- 
cealed her  sex,  and  assumed  the  name  of  John^  it  is  said,  opened  her 
way  to  the  pontifical  throne  by  her  learning  and  genius,  and  governed 
the  church  for  a  time.  She  is  commonly  called  the  papess  Joanna, 
During  the  five  subsequent  centuries,  the  witnesses  to  this  extraordi- 
nary event  are  witliout  number;  nor  did  anyone,  prior  to  the  reform- 
ation by  Luther,  regard  the  thing  as  either  incredible,  or  disgraceful 
to  the  church.^  But  in  the  seventeenth  centiuy,  learned  men,  not 
only  among  the  Roman  catholics,  but  others  also,  exerted  all  the 
powers  of  their  ingenuity  both  to  invalidate  the  testimony  on  which 
the  truth  of  the  story  rests,  and  to  confute  it  by  an  accurate  computa- 
tion of  dates.^     There  are  still,  however,  very  learned  men  who,  while 


§  14,  0pp.  i.  270.  Flodoard,  Hi^t.  EccUs. 
Ji/i'  /ill  ti.siit^  1.  iii.  c.  ix.  Servatiis  Lupus, 
E/ji.st.  xlv.  p.  87,  437,  &c.  but  especially, 
Liul.  Ant.  Muratori,  Antiqq.  Italuee,  vi.  p. 
302,  &c.  and  Lud.  Tliomassiu,  DiscipUna 
Krlisup  vtt.  it  miva  circa  Bauficia,  pt.  ii. 
I.  iii.  c.  xi.  Tiie  custom  prevailed  also 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Lombards.  See 
Mich,  le  Quion,  Oriens  Christianus^  i.  142. 

•  [AtKome.     Tr,] 

*  h>ee  thf  illustrious  von  Biinau,  Historia 
Imjurii  German,  iii.  28,  &c.  32,  &c. 

"  Ilarduin,  Cinicilia,  iv.  1236.  Car.  le 
Cointe,  Annahs  FaxIisicb  Francor.  t.  vii.  ad 
ann.  817,  §  6.  Laluze,  Capitidar.  lligum 
y rancor,  i.  /iOl. 

^  Muratori,  Droits  de  V Empire  stir  VEtat 
Kiel l' a.  p.  64, &e. and  Antiquitattn Ital.  Midii 
yEvif  iii.  29,  30 ;  where  be  conjectures  that 


this  document  was  forged  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Biinau,  Hist.  Imper.  German,  iii. 
34.  And  yet  some  popish  writ-ers,  e.g. 
Fontanini  and  others,  most  earnestly  defend 
this  edict  of  Lewis,  though  ineflfectually. 
[The  evidence  of  the  spuriousness  of  this 
edict  is  well  simimed  up  by  P»igi,  Critica  in 
Barmi,  ad  ann.  817,  No.  7,  t.  iii.  492.     Tr.] 

*  The  arguments  of  those  who  hold  the 
story  to  be  true,  are  carefully  and  learnedly 
collected  and  statinl  by  Fred.  Spanheim.  in 
his  Exercit.  dc  Papa  lamina ;  0pp.  ii.  577, 
and  Jac  Lenfant  has  exhibited  them  in  a 
French  translation,  better  arranged,  an  J 
with  various  additions,  in  a  third  ed.  at  the 
Hague,  1736,  Timo. 

•  The  arguments  of  those  who  deny  the 
existence  of  a  papess,  after  David  Blondcl's 
appropriate  ti^tise,  and  some  others,  are 
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they  concede  that  much  falsehood  is  mixed  with  the  truth,  maintain 
that  the  controversy  is  not  wholly  settled.  Something  must  neces- 
sarily have  taken  place  at  Rome,  to  give  rise  to  this  most  uni- 
form report  of  so  many  ages ;  but  even  yet  it  is  not  clear  what  that 


something  was.* 


§  5.  Great  as  the  vices  and  enormities  of  many  of  the  pontiffs 
were,  they  did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  pontifical  power  and 


iBgemouslj  stated  by  Peter  Bayle,  Diction- 
ncdre,  iii.  2162,  art.  Papease,  See  also  Geo. 
Eccard,  Historia  FrancuB  Oriental,  torn.  ii. 
lib.  XXX.  §  119,  &c.  p.  436,  &c  who,  how- 
eyer,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  followed  the 
reasoning  of  Leibnitz  on  the  subject.  Mi- 
chael le  Quien,  Orinia  Christianu-s,  iii,  777, 
and  in  the  Lutheran  church,  Chr.  Aug. 
Heumann,  in  his  8i/llogc  Diss,  Sacrar,  torn. 
L  pt.  ii.  p.  352,  &c.  The  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  are  neatly  stated 
by  Christopher  Wagenseil ;  in  Jo.  Geo. 
Schelhom's  Amotnitates  Litterar.  pt.  i.  p. 
146,  &c  and  by  Jac  Busnage,  Hist,  de 
rEqlisey  i  408.  The  names  of  the  other 
writers,  who  are  very  numerous,  may  be 
seen  in  Casp.  Sagittarius,  Introdiwtio  in 
Hist.  Eccles.  t.  i.  c.  xxv.  p.  676,  &c.  and 
in  the  BiUiothcca  Brt-mensis^  t.  viii.  pt. 
V.  p.  935.  [See  aLso  Schroeckh,  Kirchen- 
<jc8rh,  xxii.  75 — 110.  J.  R  C.  Schmidt, 
Kirchcngesch.  iv.  274 — 279,  and  A.  Bower's 
Liirs  of  the  Popes,  iv.  246—260.     TV.] 

*  So  thought  Paul  Sarpi,  Lcttere  lialiane, 
lett,  IxxxiL  p.  452.  Jac.  lienfant,  liiblioth. 
Germain iqtie,  x.  2 7 .  Theod.  Hasicus,  Bihlioih. 
Brnne^iSy  t.  viii.  pt.  v.  p.  935.  Christ.  Matth. 
Pfaff;  Instit.  Histor.  Eccles.  p.  402,  ed.  2. 
To  whom  might  be  added  Wemsdorf,  Boe- 
der, Holberg,  and  many  othtTs,  I  will  not 
undertake  the  office  of  judge  in  this  contro- 
versy, yet  I  am  of  opinion  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  affair  that  deserves  further 
investigation.  [Few,  if  any,  in  modem 
times  admit  the  reality  of  a  female  pope^ 
and,  among  the  EngHvsh,  Pope  Joan  has 
b«Hy>me  a  proveri)ial  opitliet,  for  a  fictitious 
charact^T,  which  is  too  ridiculous  to  be 
mentioned  in  serious  earnest.  None  of  the 
contemjx>rary  writers  mention  such  a  pope ; 
forthepassageinAnastaMusBibliothecarius, 
who  then  livod  at  Rome,  and  wrote  the 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  is  undoubtedly  spurious. 
(An  et/c-witness  could  not  have  written,  '  It 
is  said,  that  a  female  succeeded  to  Leo.  IV.* 
if  he  had  known  it  us  a  fact ;  nor  would  ho 
have  given  currency  to  such  a  falsrh/tod, 
had  he  known  it  to  be  such.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  proof  that  the  passage  is  an  inter- 
polation.) It  was  nearly  two  centuries 
before  any  writer  affirmed  the  fact.  [There 
is  no  authority  for  it  unsuspected  of  forgery 
or  inteqx»lation  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, kd.]  But  from  that  time  to  the 
reformation  it  was  generally  believed.    Yet 


not  universally^  as  Mosheim  intimates. 
Platina  {Lives  of  the  Popes,  John  VII.), 
after  relating  the  story,  says,  *  Haec  quaj 
dixi,  vulgo  feruntur,  incertis  tamen  et  ob- 
scuris  auctoribus :  quae  ideo  ponere  breviter 
et  nude  institui,  ne  obstinate  et  pertinaciter 
omisisse  videar,  quod  fere  omnes  affirmant.' 
This  surely  is  not  the  language  of  one  who 
does  not  question  the  truth  of  the  story. 
Yet  Platina  wrote  before  Luther  was  bom. 
—  The  history  of  this  papess  is  briefly  this, 
as  stated  by  writers  of  the  twelfth  and 
following  centuries.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  English  missionary,  who  had  left 
England  to  preach  among  the  newly-con- 
verted Saxons.  She  was  bom  at  Ingelheim ; 
and,  according  to  different  authors,  was 
named  Joanna,  Agnes,  Gerbert,  Isabel, 
Margaret,  Dorothy,  and  Jutt.  She  early 
distinguished  herself  for  genius  and  love  of 
learning.  A  young  monk  of  Fulda,  con- 
ceiving a  passion  for  her,  which  was  mutual, 
she  eloped  from  her  parents,  disguised  her 
st^x,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Fulda. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  restraints  there,  she 
and  her  lover  eloped  again,  went  to  England, 
and  then  to  France,  Italy,  and  finally  to 
Athena  in  Greece,  where  they  devote  them- 
selves to  literary  pursuits.  On  the  death 
of  the  monk,  Joanna  was  inconsolable.  She 
left  Athens,  and  repaired  to  Rome.  There 
she  opened  a  school,  and  acquired  such 
reputation  for  beaming  and  feigned  sanctity, 
that  on  the  death  of  lyco  IV.  a.d.  855,  she 
was  chosen  pope.  For  something  more  than 
two  years  she  filled  the  piipal  chair  with 
reputation,  no  one  suspecting  her  sex.  But 
she  had  taken  one  of  her  household,  whom 
she  could  trust,  to  her  bed,  and  by  him  she 
became  pregnant.  At  length,  being  nearer 
her  time  than  she  had  supposed,  she  ven- 
tun;d,  in  Whitsim  week,  to  join  in  the 
annual  procession  ^t-ith  all  hex  clergy.  While 
jmssing  the  street  between  the  church  of 
St.  Clement  and  the  Amphitheatre,  she  was 
seized  with  violent  pains,  fell  to  the  ground, 
amidst  the  crowd,  and  while  her  attendants 
were  endeavouring  to  minister  to  her,  was 
delivered  of  a  son.  The  child  died,  and 
some  sa}',  the  mother  too,  on  the  spot 
Others  say,  she  survived,  but  was  sent  im- 
mediately to  prison,  the  object  of  imiversal 
execnition.  See  Bower  and  Platina,  /.  cit. 
Tr.] 
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influence,  both  in  church  and  state,  during  these  unhappy  times.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  appear,  from  any  authentic  documents,  that  they 
acquired  any  new  ten^ltories  in  addition  to  those  which  they  had 
received  from  the  bounty  of  the  Frank  kings.  For  the  things  told 
us  of  the  donations  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  are  destitute  of  probability:  * 
nor  is  there  more  certainty  in  what  many  state,  that  Charles  the  Bald, 
in  the  year  875,  when  John  VIIL  had  enabled  him  to  gain  the  rank 
of  emperor,  relinquished  all  right  and  jurisdiction  over  the  city  of 
Rome  and  its  territory,  and  bestowed  various  other  gifts,  of  immense 
value,  upon  the  pontiffs.  Yet  it  must  be  obvious,  to  all  who  read 
the  history  of  those  times,  that  the  Roman  pontiffs  advanced  in  power, 
influence,  wealth,  and  riches,  from  the  age  of  Lewis  the  Meek ;  and 
especially  after  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald.« 

§  6.  Upon  the  decease  of  Leivis  IL,*  a  violent  war  broke  out 
among  the  descendants  of  diaries  the  Great,  each  of  them  contend- 
ing for  the  imperial  dignity.  The  Roman  pontiff',  John  VIILy  and 
with  him  the  Italian  princes,  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  to  exclude 
the  voice  of  all  foreigners,  and  make  the  election  of  emperors  depend 
wholly  on  them.  Hence  Charles  the  Bald,  the  king  of  the  Franks, 
by  a  vast  amount  of  money  and  other  presents,  and  by  still  greater 
promises,  obtained  from  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  other  Italian 
princes,  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  and  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
in  a  public  assembly,  a.d.  876.  His  successors  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  and  in  the  imperial  dignity,  Carloman  and  Charles  the  Fat, 
were  likewise  chosen  by  the  Roman  pontiff"  and  the  Italian  princes. 
After  them  turbulent  times  came  on,  in  which  those  who  promised 
most,  or  who  gave  mc^st,  generally  ascended  the  royal  and  imperial 
throne,  by  the  aid  of  the  pontiff's.* 

§  7.  The  power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  matters  of  a  religious 
nature,  was  augmented  with  equal  rapidity  and  success ;  and  nearly 
from  the  same  caiLses,  Even  among  Roman  Catholic  writers,  the 
wiser>t  and  most  impartial,  acknowledge  and  prove  that  from  the  time 
of  Lewis  the  Meek,  the  ancient  system  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  Europe 
was  gradually  changed,  and  a  new  one  substituted  for  its,  by  the  policy 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  kings  and  emperors  suffered  their  rightii, 
in  matters  of  religion,  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from 
Charles  the  Great,  to  be  insensibly  taken  from  them.  The  competence 
of  bishops,  to  make  regidations  in  matters  of  religion,  declined ;  and 
the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  councils  was  diminished.  For  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  exulting  in  their  prosperity  and  the  daily  accessions 
to  their  wealth,  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  all,  and  they 
did,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  reflecting,  and  of  those 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  constitution,  actually  instil 
into  many,  the  sentiment  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  constituted, 

>  Soo  al>.-»v(\  §  3.  »  f  A.D.  875.     TV.] 

-  Biiiuiu,   Hifttoria  Ititpfrii  Gvrman.  iii.  *  This  is  illustnitod  by  CjitoL  Sigonius, 

482,   6cQ.     Jo.  Cmm3.  Eocanl,  Hiitt.  Francia  ih  litgno  Italue^  and  by  the  other  writers  of 

OricntaL  ii.  606,  &c.  lib.  zxxi.  German  and  Italian  history. 
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by  Jesus  Christy  a  legislator  and  judge  over  the  whole  church ;  and, 
therefore,  that  other  biBhops  derived  all  their  authority  solely  from 
him ;  and  that  councils  could  decide  nothing  without  his  direction 
and  approbation.^ 

§  8.  That  men  might  lend  more  readily  ears  and  acquiescence  to 
this  new  system  of  ecclesiastical  law,  so  very  diflFerent  from  the  old 
one,  there  was  need  of  ancient  documents  and  records  with  which  it 
might  be  enforced  and  defended  against  the  assaults  of  opponents. 
Hence  the  Koman  pontiffs  procured  the  forgery,  by  trusty  friends,  of 
conventions,  acts  of  councils,  epistles,  and  other  documents ;  which 
made  it  seem  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  their  pre- 
decessors possessed  all  the  majesty  and  power,  now  claimed  by  them- 
selves.* Among  these  fraudulent  supports  of  the  Romish  power,  the 
so-called  Deci'etal  Epistles  of  the  pontiffs  of  the  first  centuries,  hold 
perhaps  the  first  rank.  They  were  produced  by  the  ingenuity  of  an 
obscure  man  who  falsely  assumed  the  name  of  Isidore^  a  Spanish 
bishop.'  Some  vestiges  of  these  fabricated  epistles  appear  in  the 
preceding  century  ;*  but  they  were  first  published,  and  appealed  to  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  the  Soman  pontiffs  in  this  century.^     Of 


>  See  the  excellent  work  of  an  unknown 
writer,  who  signs  himself  D.  B.  entitled, 
Hiftoire  du  Droit  EccUsiastique  Puftiiqu4! 
Fran^isff  first  published,  London,  1737,  2 
Yoh).  8to,  and  lately  republished  splendidly 
in  a  larger  form.  The  author  neatly  and 
acutely  points  out  the  steps  by  which  the 
Roman  pontifis  advanced  their  power.  Of 
the  ninth  century,  ho  treats  in  voL  i.  p.  ICO, 
&c.  [Bower  s  Lii^ts  of  the  Pitpcs^  vols.  iv.  and 
V. —  U.  J.  Planck,  Gesch.  d.  Christ/,  Kirch/. 
Grsfli&cha/tS'Frr/(usungt  vols.  ii.  and  iiL 

'  It  is  no  improbable  supposition,  that 
these  and  other  docimicnts,  such  as  the 
donations  of  Constautine  and  Lewis  the 
Meek,  were  fabricated  with  the  privity  and 
approbation  of  the  Koman  pontiffs.  For, 
who  can  believe  that  the  pontiffs,  who  made 
use  of  those  writings  during  many  agt^s  to 
substantiate  their  authority  and  their  preroga- 
tives, would  have  ventured  to  confront  kings, 
princes,  ecclesiastical  councils  and  bishops, 
with  the  fictions  and  impostures  of  private 
individuals?  In  that  age,  frauds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  and  of  God,  were 
deemed  lawful;  so  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  Boman  pontifiTs  should  suppose  they 
did  no  moral  wrong  by  p'miitting  and  ap- 
proring  the  fabrication  of  such  charters  as 
would  bo  a  rampart  and  bulwark  to  the  see 
of  St.  Peter. 

*  That  the  author  of  these  Epistles  wished 
to  be  reganled  as  Isidore,  a  distinguished 
{Spanish  bishop  of  the  sixth  century;  or,  to 
speak  more  definitely,  that  he  wished  to 
make  the  world  believe  that  these  Epistli'S 
were  collected  by  Isidore,  is  perfectly  clear. 
See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  BiUioth,  Lat,  Midii 


JEvi^  V.  561.  The  bishops  were  accustomed, 
in  token  of  their  humility,  to  su})join  to  their 
names  the  wonl  ptccator  (sinner):  hence 
the  author  of  this  forgery  annexed  the  sur- 
name Peccator,  to  the  assumed  name  of 
Isidore.  Some  of  the  transcribe 'rs,  ignorant 
of  the  ancient  customs  and  literature,  cor- 
rupted this  signature  by  exclianging  Peccator 
for  Mercator.  And  hence  the  f^udulent 
compiler  of  the  Dtvretal  Epistles  is  called 
Isidorus  Mercator. 

*  See  Aug.  Calmct,  Histoire  de  Ijorraine, 
L  628.  Just.  Henn.  Bohmer,  Prof,  ad 
NoiHim  Editionnn  Juris  Canon,  t.  i.  p.  x. 
xix.  Notes.  [*They  crt'pt  to  light  near 
the  close  of  the  eighth  c«*ntury.*  Fleury, 
in  Uistor,  Eccles.  diss.  iv.  §  1.     TV.] 

•  The  spuriousness  of  these  Epistles  has 
been  demonstrated,  not  only  by  the  Ctntn- 
riatorcs  Magdilmrginscs  and  some  others, 
but  most  leaniedly  and  in  an  appropriate 
treatise,  by  David  Bloudel,  in  his  Pseudo- 
Isidorus  it  2\(rrianus  i^aptdanffs,  Genev. 
1628,  4to.  And  at  the  present  day,  the 
friends  of  the  Koman  pontiffs,  who  follow 
reason  and  truth,  confess  the  cheat.  See  Jo. 
Fran.  Buddeus,  Isaqoge  in  Thrologiam^  ii. 
762.  Add,  Peter  'Constant,  Pro/\ffom.  ad 
Episto/as  Pont(ficuni,  t.  L  p.  cxxx.  &c. 
Felonry,  Diss,  pn-fixed  to  his  Histoire  Eeclc' 
siastiqiWj  t  xvi  [and  still  better,  in  his 
Histoire  Ecc/isiastique  itsi'lf,  liv.  xliv.  §  xxii. 
These  Epistles,  bearing  the  names  of  various 
popes,  from  Clement  I.  to  Damasus  I.  a.d. 
384,  are  in  th<»  early  collection  of  councils 
by  Binius,  but  are  not  inserted  in  the  lUd- 
larittm  Maynnm  of  Cherubini,  published  by 
authority  of  the  court  of  Rome,  near  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.    It  is  l)elievtd 
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similar  origin  and  value  are  the  decrees  of  a  Roman  council,  said  to 
have  been  held  under  Sylvester,  (a.d.  324,)  but  which  was  never 
known  of  by  anyone  till  the  ninth  century ;  and,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  better  suited  to  enrich  the  Roman  pontiflF,  and  exalt  him 
above  all  human  authority.* 

§  9.  There  were,  indeed,  among  the  western  bishops,  some  dis- 
cerning men,  who  perceived  that  designs  were  formed  against  them 
and  the  church ;  in  particular,  the  French  bishops  made  a  vehement 
resistance  to  the  concession  of  any  place  for  these  epistles,  and  other 
spurious  wares,  among  the  rules  of  sacred  jtuisprudence.  But  these 
men  were  overcome  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
especially  by  that  of  Nicolds  L  And  as  all  science  and  learning, 
in  the  following  period,  retired  from  the  Latin  world,  there  8<arcely 
remained  anyone  capable,  or  even  willing,  to  move  a  controversy 
respecting  these  pious  frauds.  How  great  the  evils  were  to  which 
they  gave  rise,  and  how  audaciously  the  Roman  pontiffi  abused  them, 
to  overthrow  the  ancient  system  of  church  government,  to  weaken 
the  authority  of  bishops,  to  increase  their  own  revenues  and  emolu- 
ments, and  to  abridge  the  prerogatives  of  kings  and  princes,  number- 
less facts  in  the  history  of  the  subsequent  centuries  will  show.  Nor 
is  this  denied,  at  the  present  day,  by  respectable  and  honest  men, 
even  though  in  other  respects  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Romish 
church  and  its  head.* 

§  10.  The  estimation  in  which  a  monastic  life  was  held,  was 
astonishingly  great,  both  in  the  eastern  empire  and  in  the  western. 
In  the  former,  this  excessive  estimation  had  long  existed ;  but  among 
the  Latins,  it  takes  date  only  from  the  preceding  century.     Hence 

they  arc  now  universally  given  up.     The  Causts  Matrimonial,  in  his  Opp,  1. 1.  pt  iL  p. 

oldest    papal    epistles    now    admitted    by  764,  and  Peter  Coustant,  Pr<ff.  ad  Eput 

any  to  be  p:enuine,  are  those  collected  by  Ro manor.  Pontiff.  t.i.p,cxxvii.8tc.    [Fleuiy, 

Dionysius  Exiguiis ;  who  says  he  could  find  Diss.  vii.  §  v.  in  Hittoriam  Ecdrt.  says, 

none  by  the  pontiflfs  anterior  to  Siricius,  '  Falsse  Isidori  Decretales,  circa  ootavi  finem 

who  succeeded  Daroasus  I.  a.d.  385.     The  sseculi  invectie,  jurisdictionem  eoclesiasticam 

earliest  in  the  ^M^aWw//»  3/ir7^nMfw  are  tliose  in  tribus   SiTticvi^  admodum  concesscrvnt, 

of  Leo  I.  A.D.  447.     Tr. — The  g<»neral  con-  scilicet  quoad  conciliaf  jadicia  epificopomm, 

elusion  with  regard  to  this  question  is,  that  et  appellation es.'     See  abo  diss.  iv.  §  1.  &o. 

the  Decretal  were  forged  in  Germany,  pro-  —Peter  de  Marca,  de  Concordia  SacerdotH 

bably  by  Benedict  of  Mentz,  the  corruptor  et  Itnprrti,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xx.  §  1,  &c.     'Sub 

of  the  Cajutulariefl,  between  829  and  846 ;  secunda  Regum  nostronim  <^nastia  novum 

and  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  indepen-  Jits  err /ton/cum  in  ecclesiamGallicanam^sequc 

deuce  of  the  clergy,  and  the  right*  of  bishops  ac  in  ceteras  Occidentis  provindas,  introdud 

against  their  metropolitans.   This  view  ex-  coeptum  e^t,  inventis  earn  in  rem  suppomtiu 

onerntes  the  papal  court  from  the  forgery ;  iilis  veterum  Pontificum  Bomanorum  rpw- 

but  it  is  certain  that  they  were  adopted  and  toit's,  in  quibus  extant  qoam  plurima  const i- 

quoted  by  the  popes  as  soon  as  they  became  tuta  prorsus  adversa  veterum  canonum  sta- 

known.     See  Kolx^rtsou,  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  269 —  tutis."     But  while  these,  and  other  Roman 

271,  317.     Gieseler,  ii.  324.     Ed.]  Catholic  writers,  trace  tlie  commencement 

'  See  Jo.  Launoy,  rfc  Cura  Ecdesia  erga  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  constitution  of 

Paupercs  it  MmroSy  cap.  i.  observ.  i.  p.  676,  the  Catholic  church  to  the  Dfcrctal  EpiMs^ 

of  his  0pp.  t.  ii.  pt  ii.     [Likewise  Jo.  Ca-  and  other  forgeries  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 

bassut,  iiotitia  Ecchsiast.  p.  132,  and  I*agi,  centuries,  they  say  it  was  only  the  com- 

Criiica  in  Baron,  ad  auu.  324,  §  xvii.  xviii.  mencement ;  for  the    revolution    was    not 

who  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  council  completed  till  after  the  pnblicatioa  of  the 

a  fiction.     TV.]  Vrcrctnm  of  Gratian,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

'  See  Jo.  lliunoy,  dc  Regia  Potcstatc  in  Tr.^ 
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even  kings,  and  dukes,  and  counts,  abandoning  their  honours  and 
their  wealth,  voluntarily  retired  to  monasteries,  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  God.  Of  this  no  small  number  of  examples  occurred 
in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  during  this  century ;  and  there 
were  some  also  in  the  preceding  century.  Those  who,  in  their  life- 
time, could  not  bring  themselves  to  the  resolution  of  abandoning 
society,  would  yet  demand  the  monastic  garb,  when  dying,  and  actually 
put  it  on,  before  they  left  the  world ;  that  they  might  enjoy  the  prayers 
and  spiritual  succours  of  the  fraternity,  among  whom  they  had  been 
received.  Another  and  a  striking  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  monks  were  held,  is  the  custom  of  the  emperors  and  kings  of 
the  Franks,  m  this  age,  of  calling  monks  and  abbots  to  their  courts, 
and  entrusting  them  with  civil  affairs,  and  business  of  great  moment, 
both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries.  For  those  unsuspicious 
princes  thought,  that  no  persons  could  more  safely  be  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  than  men  of  such  sanctity  and 
piety,  as  to  have  subdued  all  their  natiural  desires,  and  stripped  off 
every  lust.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  history  of  these  times,  we  meet 
with  so  many  abbots  and  monks,  who  performed  civil  functions  as 
ambassadors  or  missi,^  that  is,  extraordinary  judges,  often  with  good 
success,  but  with  bad  not  seldom. 

§  11.  And  yet  those  who  conferred  such  honours  upon  monks  and 
the  monastic  life,  did  not  deny,  that  most  of  that  class  lived  vicious 
lives ;  and  they  laboured  to  reform  their  morals,  and  recall  them  to 
obedience  to  their  monastic  rules.  The  efforts  of  Lewis  the  Meek 
especially,  in  this  particular,  deserve  notice.  That  emperor  employed 
Benedict^  abbot  of  Aniane,  and  afterwards  of  Indre,  a  man  distin- 
guished for  piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  reform  the  monasteries,  first 
in  Aquitaine,  and  then  throughout  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  to 
purge  them  of  the  enormous  vices  which  had  crept  into  them ;  and 
afterwards,  in  the  council^  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a.d.  817,  in  which  the 
same  Benedict  presided,  he  caused  good  laws  to  be  enacted,  for 
restoring  monastic  discipline,  which  had  completely  sunk.  This 
Benedict y  accordingly,  who  has  been  called  the  second  father  of  the 
western  monks,  allowed  none  of  them  any  other  rule  than  that  of 
Beyiedict  of  Monte  Cassino,  suppressing  the  diversity  of  rites  and 
customs,  and  making  the  entire  body  live  in  one  uniform  way :  he 
also  cleared  monasteries  of  the  graver  vices;  finally,  he  no  longer  suffered 
monastic  establishments  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  but  made 
all  of  them  members,  as  it  were,  of  a  single  corporation  or  society.' 


*  [*  MM  J  apud  scriptores  nostros  proprio 
dieel»antiir,  qui  o  palutio  in  civitates  et 
j>rc)viiicias  extra  ordinom  mittubantur  a 
prindpe  cum  amplissima  potostate,  ut  de 
omnibus  causis  qua  ad  correctionem  perti- 
7ii  re  videreniuTy  quanto  pcssent  studio^  per 
tif/inttpsoa  regia  auctoritute  corrigernit :  it 
ftf  aliqua  difficultas  in  qualihet  rr  eis  ohsit- 
ttnty  ad  regis  seu  impcratoris  notHiam 
drjlrre  curarent :    deinde    ut  inquircrent 


quomodo  hi  qui  populum  rcgcre  debcrcni, 
uniisquisque  tw  8U0  ministcrio  se  custftditum 
haberetf  quique  gratiarum  actione^  ot  qui 
correct  tone  tt  inert  patione  digni  haberentur.* 
Du  Cangp,  iu  voc.     &] 

«  [Of  abbots.     TV.] 

■  See  Jo.  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord» 
Benedict.  8aecul.  iv.  pt.  i.  praef.  p.  xxvii.  and 
pnef.  ad  HCcuL  v.  p.  xxv.  also  hiH  Anmdca 
Ordinis  8,  Bcned,  ii.  430,  &c.  and  many 
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This  discipline  flourished  for  awhile;  but  from  various  causes  it 
gradually  declined :  and  at  the  end  of  this  centuiy,  such  devastations 
had  everywhere  been  made,  both  in  church  and  state,  that  only  some 
slight  traces  of  it  remained  in  a  few  places. 

§  12.  The  order  of  canons,  which  was  devised  by  Chrodegangj  and 
had  been  extensively  introduced  in  the  preceding  century,  Lewis  the 
Meek  cherished  with  great  care,  and  extended  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire.  He  also  added  an  order  of  canoneasea,  which 
had  been  unknown  in  the  Christian  world  till  that  time.^  A  rule  for 
each  of  these,  he  caused  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  council  of  Aix-la^- 
Chapelle,  superseding  the  rule  of  Chrodegcmg ;  and  these  new  rules 
continued  to  be  followed  in  most  of  the  convents  of  canons  and 
canonesses,  till  the  twelfth  century,  although  they  were  disagreeable 
to  the  court  of  Borne.  The  compiler  of  the  rule  for  canons  was 
undoubtedly  AmalaHus,  a  presbjrter  of  Metz ;  but  whether  he  also 
drew  up  that  for  canonesses,  is  uncertain.*  From  this  time  onward, 
numerous  convents  of  canons  and  canonesses  were  founded  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  endowed  with  ample  revenues,  by  pious  indi- 


other  places  in  that  volume.  Aug.  Calmet, 
HisUnre  de  Lorrainfy  i.  696.  Concerning 
Benedict  of  Aniane,  and  his  merits  generally, 
see  the  Acta  Sanctor,  Febr.  ii.  606,  and  liiat. 
Liit.  de  la  France,  iv.  447,  &c  [This  Bene- 
dict appears  to  have  been  a  very  sincere 
man,  and  a  great  reformer  of  the  monas- 
teries; that  is,  one  who  brought  them  to 
greater  uniformity  in  dress,  living,  worship, 
and  u.sa|>:o8.  He  was  himself  most  rigorous 
in  voluntary  mortificiitions ;  and  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict  he  reverenced  as  if  it  had 
come  immediately  from  God,  and  was  the 
only  tnie  guide  to  heaven.  See  below  §  14, 
not^.     Tr.] 

*  See  Miibillon,  Annates  Ord.  Bnied.  il 
428,  &e. 

'  Lud.  Tliomassin,  DiscipHna  Eccles. 
Vitus  et  I^-ova,  pt.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  42,  43,  &c. 
Munitori,  Anfiqiiitati's  Itaf.  Mtdii  ^sVt,  v. 
185,  540,  &c.  and  all  the  writers  who  treat 
of  tlie  order  of  canons,  though  they  are  not 
all  of  equal  value.  The  least  worthy  of 
credit  are  those  who,  belonging  thi'mselves 
to  the  order  of  canons,  have  treated  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  that  order;  as,  c.c/. 
Raymund  Chapponel,  Histoiredts  Chanoines, 
Paris,  1699,  8vo.  For  these  writers  are  so 
attached  to  the  order,  that  thevusuallv  trace 
its  origin  back  to  Christ  himself  and  his 
Apostles,  or  at  least  to  the  first  ages  of  the 
Christian  church.  [This  ordinance  of  Ijewis, 
for  regulating  the  ortler  of  canons,  is  in 
Harduin's  Concilia,  iv.  1055—1180.  Tlie 
following  abstRict,  by  Schlegcl,  contains  its 
most  essential  features : —  'It  contains  145 
artit'les,  of  which  tlie  iirst  113  are  mere 
extmcta  from  the  fathers  and  acts  of  councils. 


describing  the  duties  of  bishops  and  priests. 
These  are  followed  by  two  sermons  of  Augns- 
tine,  on  living  in  assodationa.  Then  com- 
mence the  rides  framed  by  this  coonciL 
First,  the  prevailing  error,  that  the  prescrip 
tions  of  the  Gospel  were  obligatory  only 
upon  monks  and  clergymon  is  confuted,  and 
then  the  distinction  between  monks  and 
canons  is  defined.  The  latter  may  wear 
linen,  eat  flesh,  hold  private  property,  and 
enjoy  that  of  the  church;  the  former  cannot. 
Yet,  equally  with  the  monks,  they  should 
avoid  all  "vices  and  practise  virtue.  They 
should  live  in  well-secured  cloisters,  con- 
taining dormitories,  refectories^  and  other 
necessary  apartments.  The  numl»er  of 
canons  in  each  cloister  should  be  pro|x»r- 
tioneii  to  the  exigencies  of  the  church  to 
which  it  Ix^longed.  In  their  dress  they 
should  avoid  the  extravagances  of  ornament 
and  finery,  and  likewise  uncleanliness  and 
negligence,  &c.  The  second  part  of  the 
rule  relates  to  canonesses,  and  contain:} 
twenty-eight  article*  The  first  six  are  ex- 
tracts from  the  fathers,  and  relate  to  thr 
duties  of  ladies  who  consecrate  themselves 
to  God-  They  may  have  private  pn>perty ; 
yet  must  commit  the  management  of  it  to 
some  kinsman  or  friend,  by  a  public  act  or 
assignment.  They  may  also  have  waiting- 
maids,  and  eat  in  the  refectory  and  sleep  in 
the  dormitory.  They  are  to  be  veileil,  and 
to  dress  in  black,  llieir  business  must  bi» 
prayer,  reading,  and  labouring  with  their 
hands ;  and  esp<»cijilly,  they  must  fabricate 
their  own  clothing  from  the  flax  and  wiiol 
given  to  them.*     2V.] 
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vidnals.     But  this  institution,  like  the  others,  very  soon  degenerated 
widely  from  the  plan  of  its  originators.* 

§  13.  Of  the  Greek  writers  these  are  the  most  distinguished. 
Photiu8y  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  superior  talents,  and 
of  various  and  extensive  knowledge.  His  Bibliotlieca,*  Epistles,  and 
other  writings,  are  yet  highly  valuable. — Nicepliorua,  also  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  wrote  against  the  opposers  of  images,  and 
some  other  works.^ — Theodoims  Studites  is  likewise  indebted  to  the 
controversy  respecting  images,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  reputation 
among  .those  who  have  come  after  him."*     Not  much  better  or  more 


*  Calmet,  Histoire  dc  Lorraine^  i.    591. 
Hi^t.  Ldtt.  de  la  France^  iv.  636,  &c 

*  See  Camiisat,  Histoire  dra  Journaux, 
i.  87,  &C.     [Photius  was  of  noble  parentage, 
well    educated,   and  perhaps   the   great^wt 
genius  of  his  age.    He  certainly  was  a  great 
scholar.     While  in  civil  life  he  cultivated 
aU  learning,  sacred  and  profane ;  he  was 
commander  of  the  imperial  guards,  first  sena- 
tor of  Constantinople,  and  chief  secretary  to 
the  emperor.     Before  going  as  ambassador 
to   Bagdad,  he   wrote,  for  the   benefit   of 
his  brother,    Tarasius,   his  famous  Biblio- 
theca^  or  Vlvpi6BiBKov^  giving  a  critical  ac- 
count of  280  authors  which  he  had  read, 
and   frequently  also    summaries   of   their 
content**,   with  considerable  extracts.     As 
many  of  these  authors  are  no  longer  extant, 
the  account  of  them  by  Photius  is  extremely 
valuable.     In  858,  the  emperor  Michael  III. 
deposed  Ignatius,  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople,  and  Photius  was    ordained   sub- 
deacon,  deacon,  priest  and  patriarch,  in  four 
Bucces.Hive  days.     The  friends  of  Ignatius 
and  the  bishops  of  Rome  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge Photius  as  a  legitimat<^  patriarch.  Yet 
he  held  the  office  till  867;  when,  having 
offended  the  emperor,  he  was  deposed,  and 
Ignatius  was  restored.     But  in  877  Ignatius 
died,  and  Photius  again  took  the  chair,  till 
886,  when  the  new  emperor,  Leo  the  Philo- 
sopher, deposed  and  banished  him  to  a  con- 
vent in  Armenia,  where  he  died  about  890. 
The  Bibliothca  of  Photius,  Gr.  and  Lat 
with  the  notes  of  Hseschelius  (the  very  faulty 
Littin  by  Schott),  was  first  published  1601, 
fol.  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 
A  better  edition  was  promised  in  the   last 
century,  but  not  produced.     His  Epistles, 
to  the  number  of  248,  were  publi8he<.l  Gr. 
and  Lat.  by  R.  Montague,  Lond.  1661,  fol. 
His  yonu)cano7i,  or  collection  of  eecl.  canons, 
embracing  xiv.  Tituli,  with  the  Commentary 
of  Theod.  Balsamon,  was  published  Gr.  and 
Lat  by  both  the  Justells ;  the  last  in  his  Z?/- 
blirdh.  Juris  Canon,  ii.  789.    Piiris,  1662.    Se- 
venil  additional  letters  and  tracts  have  crept 
to  light  in  different  collections;  but  his  ex- 
tensive commentaries  on  scripture,  his  largo 
lexicon,  and  several  smaller  works,  remain 


still  in  MS.  —  For  an  account  of  his  writings, 
see  Fabricius,  5iA/ioM.  GV.  voL  ix.  p.  381 — 
619.  Of  his  public  life,  and  the  controver- 
sies in  which  he  was  involved,  notice  will 
be  taken  in  the  next  chapter,  §  27,  &c 
2V.] 

*  See  the  Acta  Sanctor,  ii.  Martii,  ii.  293. 
ad  diem  xiii.     Oudin,  Scriptores  Ecclvs.  ii. 
2,  &c.     [Nicephorus,  after  being  secretary 
of  state  at  Constantinople  and  in  high  ho- 
nour, retired  from  the  world  and  became  a 
monk.     He  was  learned,   devout,  and  ex- 
ceedingly zealous   for  image- worship.     He 
was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.d. 
806 ;  but  was  expelled  his  see  t<*n  years 
after  by  Leo  V.,  who  was  opposed  to  image 
worship,  and  died  in  exile,  a.d.  828.     His 
best  work  is  a  Compeiidious  His  tort/,  from 
Maurice,  a.d.  600  to  a.d.  769,  extant  in  the 
Corpus  Hist.  ByzantincB.     He  also  wrote  a 
Chronologia   Tripartita^  or  a  Catalogue  of 
public  men,  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Latins,  &c.  and  a  2T«xoM«Tf>/a,  or  Index  of 
canonical,    ecclesiastical     and    apocryphal 
books;  annexing  to   each   the   number  of 
lines  (^(rrixoi)  it  contained.     Besides  these 
historical  works  he  wrote  a  long  epistle  to 
pope  Leo  III.  containing  his  creed ;  several 
small  collections  of  canons,  and  a  number 
of  books  in  defence  of  imago-worship.    TV.] 
*  [Theodorus  Studites  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople A.  D.  769,  became  a  monk  in  781, 
abbot  in  794,  and  four  years  after,  head  of 
the  monastery  of  Studius  in  Constantinople, 
whence  his  surname  Studites.    He  was  zeal- 
ous, even  to  madness,  in  favour  of  image- 
worship  ;  and  for  thirty  years  was  the  in- 
stigator of    rebellions,   and   the   dauntless 
leader  of  them  (when  out  of  prison)  against 
the    government,   which   was    opposed    to 
image-worship.     He  did  a.  d.  826,  aged  67. 
Besides  a  few  tracts  on  monkery,  and  monk- 
ish saints,  he  has  left  us  134  catechetical 
Discourses,  and  a  vast  number  of  inflamma- 
tory letters,  in  defence  of  image- worship, 
most  of  which,  or  at  least  parts  of  them,  Ba- 
ronius  has  inserted  in  his  Annals.     He  was 
a  man  of  some  learning  and  talent :    but 
Wiisted  all  his  strength  on  the  controversy 
respecting  images.     TV.] 
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learned  were  Tlieodorus  Graptus,  who  suffered  much  in  defence  of 
image-worship ;  *  Methodius^  entitled  the  Confessor,  because  no  penal- 
ties or  pressure  could  induce  him  to  abandon  the  defence  of  images  ;* 
Tlieod(/ru8  Abucara,^  Peti^us  Sicalus,^  Nicetas  David,^  and  others, 
whose  names  would  perhaps  have  not  been  handed  down  to  this  day, 
had  not  the  Greeks  been  involved  in  contests  with  the  Latins  on 
several  subjects,  and  among  themselves  respecting  image- worship. — 
Among  the  S3rrians  the  name  of  Moses  Barcepha  is  famous,  and  not 
undeservedly ;  for  he  possessed  genius,  and  skill  in  writing,  beyond 
most  others,  as  his  works  evince.® 


*  [Thwxionis  Oraptus  was  a  monk  of 
Paleatims  went  to  Constantinople,  a.d.  818, 
to  ple^id  the  cause  of  image-worship,  was 
banished  four  times  for  his  abuse  of  empe- 
rors and  others,  and  his  swiitious  movements 
in  favour  of  images ;  and  at  last  died  in 
exile,  about  840.  He  has  left  us  a  Dispute, 
an  Epistle,  and  a  Creed ;  all  in  defeuct*  of 
images.     2>.] 

*  [Methodius  Confessor  was  well  l>om,  at 
Syrs^cuse  in  Sicily,  went  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  became  a  monk.  About  a.d.  820, 
the  patriarch  sent  him  as  his  envoy  to  Rome. 
Here  ho  was  accused  of  adultery,  but  pro- 
Ted  his  innocence.  Returning  to  Constan- 
tinople, he  became  very  zealous  in  defence 
of  image- worship,  was  banished,  and  impri- 
soned, and  whipped.  But  in  842  he  was 
made  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  died 
A.D.  847  ;  and  has  left  us  five  orations,  in 
praise  of  monkery,  and  a  collection  of  Ca- 
nones  Pfenitentiaks.  .Some  of  his  orations 
have  pjuHsed  for  works  of  Methodius  Pata- 
rensis,  who  flourished  a.d.  290.     7V,] 

*  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionnairc^  torn.  i.  p.  35, 
&c.  [The  word  Abucara  signifies  hiahop  of 
Carta.  He  followed  the  party  of  Photius, 
but  afterwards  renounced  it  and  joined  that 
of  Ignatius.  According  to  Cave,  he  flourished 
A.D.  867.  He  has  left  us  about  forty  Dis- 
sertations, Doctrinal  and  Polemic,  against 
heretics,  Jews,  and  Mahuraedans ;  which 
were  publishe*!,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  Jac.  Gret- 
ser,  with  the  Hodegus  of  Anastasius.  Ingol- 
stadt,  1606,  4to.     Tr.] 

<  [Peter  Siculus  (fl.  a.d.  870),  was  a 
learned  nobleman,  whom  Basil  I.  sent  to 
negociate  an  exchange  of  prisoners  in  Ar- 
menia. There  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  sect  of  the  now  Manicluieans,  or  Pauli- 
cians  ;  the  history  of  whose  origin,  progress, 
and  decline,  he  afterwards  composed  ;  pub- 
li>*hed  Gr.  and  Lat.  Ingolstadt,  1604,  4to, 
and  partially  in  Latin,  l^y  Baronius,  Annal. 
t.  ix. ;  and  in  the  Bihlioth.  Pair.  t.  xxii.   Tr.] 

*  [Nicetas  David,  a  learned  bishop  of 
Paphlagonia,  flourished  about  880,  and  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  party  of  Ignatius, 
whose  life  he  composed,  full  of  reproaches 
against  Photius.  He  also  wrote  encomiums 
on  the  twelve  apostles,    and  several  other 


saints  ;  a  defence  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon, 
and  a  commentarj'  on  some  parts  of  Greg. 
Naz.  His  life  of  Ignatius  was  published, 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  with  the  Acts  of  the  eighth 
general  Council,  Ingolstadt,  1604,  4to ;  and 
in  Harduin's  ConcUia,  v.  944—1009.     TV.] 

•  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Bihlioth.  Oritnt. 
Vaticana,  ii.  127,  &c.  [Moses  Barcepha 
probably  flourished  near  the  close  of  the 
next  century;  Cave  says  about  a.d.  990. 
See  cent.  x.  pt,  ii.  c  2,  §  13,  note. 

The  Greek  writers  omitted  by  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim,  are  the  following : — 

Nicephorus,  Chartophylax,  who  flourished, 
perhaps,  A.D.  801,  and  wrote  two  Epistles  to 
Theodosius,  a  monk  of  Corinth,  containing 
solutions  of  several  diflRcult  questions  in 
Ethics;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat,  in  the  Jus  Gr. 
et  Ro7u<ni.  1.  v.  p.  341,  and  Lat.  in  the  Bi- 
hlioth. Pair.  t.  xii. 

Josephus,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica. 
brother  of  Theodorus  tStudites,  and  also  a 
zealot  for  image- worship.  He  was  deposed 
A.D.  809,  exiled,  and  died  after  816.  Gret- 
ser  (rf<?  Crucf,  ii.  1200)  has  published,  Gr. 
and  Lat.,  an  Oration  of  his,  on  the  Ejudta- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Cross :  and  Barunius  {An- 
nahs,  ad  ann.  808,  §  22)  has  given  us  an 
Epistle  of  his  in  Latin. 

Ignatius,  a  gRimmarian  and  deacon  at 
Constantinople,  and  then  metropolitan  of  Nice. 
He  flourished  a.d.  810,  and  was  alive  a.d. 
828.  His  life  of  the  patriarch  Tarasius  is 
extant,  Lat.  in  Surius,  and  in  BoUandon  Feb. 
25th.  His  life  of  the  patriarch  Nicephorus 
was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  Hensche- 
nius,  and  Papebnwh,  on  March  13th. 

Naucratiiw,  a  monk  of  Constantinople, 
very  active  in  favour  of  image-worship,  for 
which  he  was  often  imprisoned.  He  floo- 
rishedfrom  813  till  after  820.  Several  letters 
addressed  to  him  are  given  us  by  Baronius; 
and  a  very  long  one  of  his,  containing  an 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  imagr-- 
worshippers,  is  inserted,  Latin,  in  the  Bihli- 
oth. Pair.  xiv.  903.  Cave  {Hist.  Lit.  t  il) 
gives  a  specimen  of  the  Greek,  but  did  not 
deem  it  worth  publishing  entire. 

Th<K>phanes,  the  brotlier  of  Theodonw 
Graptus,  and  of  the  same  character,  conduct, 
and  fortune.    Yet  he  became  metzopolitan 
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§  14.  At  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers  may  justly  be  placed 
Rabanus  Maurus^  whose  last  office  was  that  of  archbishop  of  Mentz. 
He  waa  the  common  preceptor  of  Germany  and  France,  with  whom 
no  one  in  this  century  can  be  compared,  either  for  genius  or  extent  of 
learning,  or  the  multitude  of  books  that  he  composed.  Whoever  ac- 
quaints himself  with  the  opinions  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  learns  all  that 
the  best  of  the  Latins  thought  and  believed  for  about  four  centuries, 
for  his  writings  were  in  the  hands  of  all  the  learned.*     Agohard  of 


of  Nice,  about  845.  "We  have  a  Ilyinn, 
consisting  of  nine  odes,  in  memory  of  his 
brother ;  edited  by  Combefis,  Gr.  and  Lat., 
in  his  Orig.  Constant inop.  p.  224, 

Michael  Syncellus,  head  of  a  monastery 
at  Ck)n8tantinople,  a  zealotfor  image- worship, 
in  which  cause  he  suffered  much.  He  flou- 
rished about  830  ;  and  wrote  an  Encomium 
on  St>  Bionys.  Areop.  which  is  extant,  Gr. 
and  Lat,  in  the  0pp.  Dionys,  Areop.  ii.  207 ; 
also  an  Encomium  on  the  holy  angels  and 
archangels  of  God ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  in 
Combefis,  Auctuar.  Nov.  i.  1525. 

George  Hamartolus,  an  Archimandrite, 
who  flourished  about  a.d.  842,  and  wrote  a 
Chronicon  from  the  creation  to  a.d.  842, 
which  still  exists  in  MS.  From  it  the  suc- 
eoedingchronologists,  Cedrenus,  Theophanes, 
Glycas,  &c.,  have  copied  all  that  is  valuable. 

Ignatius,  son  of  the  emperor  Michael 
Curopalata,  castrated  and  banished  by  Leo 
the  Armenian,  lived  a  monk  about  thirty 
years,  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
A.D.  847  ;  quarrelled  with  Bardas,  and  was 
deposed  and  banished  a.d.  858.  In  the 
year  867,  Photius,  his  competitor,  was  de- 
pos^nl,  and  Ignatius  restored.  He  died  in 
878,  aged  80  years.  Two  letters  and  one 
discourse  of  his  are  extant,  Latin,  in  Har- 
duin's  Concilia,  v.  791,  872,  937. 

Metrophanes,  metropolitan  of  Smyrna, 
A.D.  858,  859,  and  867—880.  He  was  a 
strenuous  opposor  of  Photius,  and  rose  as  he 
fell.  He  has  left  us  a  letter,  giving  us  the 
historj'  of  Photius  from  858  to  870 ;  which 
is  extant,  in  Latin,  in  Baronius,  Annahs, 
ad  ann.  870,  §  453  ;  and  Gr.  and  Lat.  in 
Harduin's  Concilia,  v.  1111. 

Basil  tlie  Macedonian,  Gr<^ek  emperor 
from  A.D.  867 — 886.  He  wrote  exhortations 
to  his  son  Leo,  some  orations,  adilresses, 
and  epistles,  still  extant ;  besides  some 
things  which  are  lost. 

Michael  Psellus,  a  philosopher  who  flou- 
rished A.D.  870,  is  supposed  to  have  written 
some  of  the  pieces  which  go  under  the  name 
of  another  Michael  Psellus  that  live<l  in  the 
eleventh  centiiry ;  particularly  a  paraphrase 
on  most  of  the  books  of  Aristotle,  a  Dialogue 
on  the  operations  of  demons,  a  tract  con- 
ceniing  demons,  &c. 

Stylianus,  sumamod  Mapa,  metropolitan 
of  Neo-Ccsarea  in  the  Frovinda  Euphra- 


iensis,  who  flourished  about  870.  He  was 
a  strong  partisan  of  Ignatius,  in  opposition 
to  Photius ;  for  which  he  suffered  a  tempo- 
rary deprivation  of  his  see.  He  has  left  us 
two  Epistles,  Gr.  and  Lat,  in  Harduin's 
Concilia,  v.  1122,  1130. 

Michael,  the  monk,  Syncellus  to  the  patri- 
arch Ignatius ;  flourished  a.d.  878 ;  and 
wrote  an  Encomium  on  Ignatius;  extant, 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  Harduin's  Cmicilia,  v.  1009 ; 
and  a  life  of  Theodorus  Studites,  from  which 
Baronius,  in  his  Annates,  has  made  various 
extracts. 

George,  chartophylax  of  the  great  church 
at  Constantinople,  and  archbishop  of  Nico- 
media,  about  a.d.  880.  He  was  a  warm 
friend  of  Photius.  Several  orations,  and 
some  poems  of  his,  in  praise  of  saints,  are 
extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  in  Combefis,  Auctuar. 
Nov.  Paris,  1648,  i.  995. 

Leo  the  Philosopher,  Greek  emperor  from 
886  to  911.     See  cent.  x.  pt  ii.  c.  1,  note. 

Nicolaus,  surnamed  Mysticus,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  from  892  to  903,  when 
he  was  deposed  and  banished  for  opposing 
the  divorce  of  the  empress,  and  the  marriage 
of  another.  But  in  911  he  was  restored, 
and  lived  till  924.  He  has  left  us  eight 
Epistles;  extant,  in  the  Concilia^  or  in 
Baronius'  Annales.     TV.] 

*  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Febr.  i.  500.  Hist, 
Litt.  de  la  France,  v.  151.  [Also  Mabillon, 
Acta  Sanctor..  Ord.  Benedict,  vi.  1 — 45. — 
Rabanus,  or  Hrabanus,  surnamed  Maurus, 
was  of  French  descent,  and  bom  of  respect- 
able parentage,  at  Mentz,  a.d.  776.  Ho 
studied  first  at  Fulda,  where  lie  was  made 
deacon  in  801.  The  next  year  he  removed 
to  Tours,  to  study  under  the  famous  Aleuin. 
After  one  or  two  years,  he  returned  to 
Fuldii,  and  was  made  head  of  the  school 
there,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  As  an 
instructor,  he  was  so  celebrated  as  to  draw 
young  men  of  talents  from  a  great  distance. 
Among  his  pupils  were,  Walafrid  Stralx), 
Servatus  Lupus,  and  others,  who  were  among 
the  first  scholars  of  their  age.  In  822,  he  was 
made  abbot  of  Fulda,  in  which  ofl5co  he  was 
for  a  time  popular ;  but  at  length  the  monks 
complainecl,  that  he  was  so  engaged  in  writ- 
ing books  as  to  neglect  his  active  duties. 
H«  r«  »w  resigned  his  abbacy,  and  retired  to 
a  literary  life.   This  was  in  842.  Five  years 
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Lyons,  a  man  of  character  and  discernment,  and  not  destitute  of 
learning,  would  have  deserved  more  commendation^  if  he  had  not 
been  a  defender  of  the  rebellion  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  Meek  against 
their  own  father.*  Hilduin  obtained  notoriety  by  his  work  entitled 
Areojpagitica^  Eginhardy  abbot  of  Seligenstadt^  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  life  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  of  other  works,  was  distin- 
guished for  the  neatness  of  his  style,  and  was  not  destitute  of  other 
excellences.^  Claudius  of  Turin  is  in  reputation  at  this  day,  for  his 
exposition  of  certain  books  of  Scripture,  and  for  his  Chronology,* 


after,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Mentz ;  in 
which  office  ho  cootinued  till  his  death,  a.d. 
856. — He  wrote  commentaries  on  all  the 
canonical  books,  and  several  of  the  apocry- 
phal; also  sermons,  letters,  and  tracts. 
Host  of  his  works,  as  published,  are  com- 
prised in  six  vols,  folio,  Cologne,  1627.  Tr. 
— In  his  Ptfiitrntia/y  publishiHi  at  Ingol- 
stadt,  by  P.  Steuart,  in  1616,  in  tom. 
Insi^nium  Auctoriim  tarn  Gracorum  quam 
Latinoru/ff,  is  a  mutilated  but  most  decisive 
testimony  against  transubstantiation.  It 
mentions  an  identification  of  the  sacramen- 
tal elements  with  our  Lords  very  body  and 
blood  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  a  recent 
and  erroneous  opinion.  Something  then  is 
lost ;  but  he  goes  on  to  say,  t^j  which  error, 
as  far  as  we  could,  tori  tin  a  to  abbot  E(/ilo, 
we  opnud  what  is  trtdy  to  be  belif  Vid  of  the 
body  itself  When  transubstantiation  was 
making  its  way  to  general  belief,  a  witness 
of  ^uc'h  importance  branding  it  with  novelty 
and  crrt^r,  naturally  brcame  obnoxious ;  and 
William  of  Malmsbury,  in  a  liturgical  M.S. 
presontcMl  hy  Henry  VI.  to  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxfortl,  and  yet  preserved  there,  attacks 
Raban  for  attributing  to  the  eucharist  the 
qualities  of  ordinary  food.  Sec  Soames's 
Baniptou  Liciuris.  414.  417.  S. — Malmsb. 
0pp.  p.  1771,  od.  Migne.     Ed.'\ 

*  Colonia,  Hi.st^nrc  Litth.  de  la  Ville  de 
Lyon,  ii.  93.  Is'ouvtau  Dictio^maire  His  for. 
Critique,  i.  178,  His^t.  Lift,  de  la  France,  iv. 
567,  &c.  [and  Cave's  Hist.  Lift.  t.  ii.  Ago- 
barti  was  a  Frank,  called  from  Spain  to  be 
coadjutor  of  I^'idrad,  arclibisliop  of  Lyons, 
A.D.  813,  whom  he.  afterwards  succeeded. 
He  wa.s  a  man  of  an  ardent,  independent 
mind,  of  groat  learning  and  inflexibility. 
He  attacked  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  so 
far  as  he  discovered  them,  with  boldness; 
was  very  zealous  against  the  Jews,  to  whom 
the  IVonch  kings  were  disposed  to  grant 
privileges ;  and  taking  sides  with  Lothaire 
and  Pi  pin  against  their  father  Lewis  the 
Meek,  he  went  so  far,  that  on  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  tliose  sovereigns,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  bisliopric.  However,  he  was 
restoreil,  and  held  his  office  till  his  death  in 
840.  He  attacked  Felix  of  Urgcl;  wrote 
against  image-worship,  against  the  trial  by 
ord<«al,  and  against  the  belief  that  evil  spirits 


can  produce  storms  and  hail  and  thunder ; 
and  when  some  pretended  witches  were  ar- 
raigned before  him,  he  caused  them  to  be 
whipped,  till  they  confessed  that  they  de- 
ceived the  people,  in  order  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. His  works  were  first  published  by 
Masson,  Paris,  1605,  Sto  ;  and  then,  much 
better,  together  with  those  of  Leidrad  his 
predecessor,  and  Amulo  his  saccessor,  by 
Stephen  Baluze,  Paris,  1 666, 2  vols.  8vo.  TV.  1 

«  Hist.  Lift,  de  la  France,  iv.  607  [and 
Cave,  Hist,  Litt.  t.  ii. — Hildnin  was  made 
abbot  of  St  Denys,  about  814,  and  of  St. 
Germain,  near  Paris,  in  816,  also  arch-chap- 
lain of  the  palace.  After  bein^  in  great 
favour  with  Lewis  the  Meek,  he  joined  the 
rebellion  of  his  sons,  and  was  deprived  of 
his  office^  and  banished  to  Corbey  in  Saxony, 
A.D.  830.  But  soon  after  ho  was  restored 
to  his  Parisian  abbacies.  Lewis  now  di- 
rected him  to  write  a  full  history  of  St.  Diony- 
sius,  the  founder  of  his  monastery,  and  the 
reputed  first  bishop  of  Paris.  This  Hilduin 
executed  in  his  famous  Artopagitica.  He 
therti  makes  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  men- 
tioned Acts  xvii.  34,  after  being  bishop  of 
Athens,  to  have  travelled  to  liome,  thenc*> 
to  Aries,  and  at  last  to  Paris,  where  he 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys  (Diony- 
sius), converted  vast  numbers,  was  bishop 
of  that  region,  and  at  length  suffisred  mar- 
tynlom,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  To  him, 
idso,  he  ascribes  all  the  works  that  go  under 
the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  Thi.s 
is  his  famous  Areopagitica,  a  mere  buntlle  of 
idle  tales,  once  indeed  generally  believed, 
but  now  universally  rejected.     7V.] 

■  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  iv.  650;  and 
his  Life  of  Charles  the  Great,  as  published 
by  Herm.  Schmincke.  [See  above,  cent.  viii. 
pt  ii.  c.  2,  §  18,  note.     7>.] 

*  See  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  BiNi- 
otheque  KccUs,  de  M.  du  Pin,  i.  284.  [Clau- 
dius was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  educated 
under  Felix  of  Urgel.  In  812  or  813,  h«> 
became  a  presbj'ter  in  the  court  of  Lewis 
the  Meek,  and  commenced  writing  commen- 
taries. In  821,  Lewis  made  him  bishop  of 
Turin.  He  immediately  set  himself  agaiiiht 
all  image-worship,  and  even  removed  and 
destroyed  the  pictures  and  images  through- 
out his  diocese.    This  excited  strong  oppo- 
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Freculphus  of  Lieieux,  whose  Chronicon  is  still  extant,  compiled 
almost  entirely  in  the  very  words  of  the  ancient  writers.*  Servatiia 
Lupus,  whose  Epistles  and  tracts  are  still  extant,  ranks  among  the 
most  agreeable  writers  of  those  times ;  nor  does  he  want  either  acute- 
ness  of  mind  or  elegance  and  extent  of  learning.*  Drepaniua  FloruSj 
called  also  Florus  Magister,  has  left  iis  Poems,  Expositions  of  some 
books  of  Scripture,  and  a  few  other  writings.^  Ch^tian  Drvihmar 
expounded  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.*  Oodesdudcua,  a  monk  of 
Orbais,  is  rendered  immortal  by  the  controversies  respecting  divine 
grace  and  predestination,  to  which  he  gave  rise.*  Pascluisiua  Madbert, 


sition,  and  involved  him  in  controversy  all 
his  life.  Yet  he  persevered,  denounced 
image-worship  as  idolatry,  denied  that  the 
cross  was  to  be  honoured,  disapproved  of 
pilgrimages,  questioned  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  &c  Hence  some  have  considered 
him  as  a  great  reformer,  and  as  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses.  He  certainly 
opposed  some  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
age ;  and  probably  contributed  to  preserve 
more  independence  of  the  pope,  and  greater 
purity  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  the  Alpine 
countries,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  catholics  have  never  been  partial  to 
him.  Indeed,  they  taxed  him  with  great 
errors.  Yet  he  was  never  arraigned  as  a 
heretic ;  nor  removed  from  his  bishopric  till 
his  death,  about  839.  His  commentary  on 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians, is  inihe Biblioth. 
Patr.  xiv.  134.  [That  on  the  books  of  Kings 
was  published  at  Bologna,  in  1755.  Ed.'] 
His  other  commentaries,  though  not  inferior 
perhaps  to  those  of  Rabanus,  still  lie  in  IVIS. 
Probably,  they  are  unfavourable  to  popery : 
for  it  appears  that  he  maintained  the  original 
parity  of  bishops  and  presbyters.  He  ^Tote 
on  Genesis  three  books;  on  Exodus  four 
books  ;  on  Leviticus ;  on  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew ;  on  the  other  epistles  of  Paul ;  a  short 
scripture  Chronology ;  and  tracts  on  the 
worship  of  images  and  saints,  which  are 
lost,  except  large  fragments  quoted  by  his 
antagonists.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Littcraria ; 
Fleury,  Histoire  Ecclhiastique,  liv.  xlvii. 
cap.  20,  21.  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  xxiii. 
281,  407,  &c.  and  Mibier's  Church  Hist, 
cent.  ix.  ch.  iii.     2V.] 

*  [Freculphus  was  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  Fulda,  and  was  made  bishop  before  824. 
Lewis  the  Meek  sent  him  as  an  envoy  to 
the  pope  in  824.  He  was  present  in  various 
councils,  A.D.  829,  835,  837.  846,  and  849; 
and  died  about  850.  His  Chronicon  is  in 
twelve  books ;  the  seven  first  extend  from 
the  creation  to  the  Christian  era ;  the  other 
five  reach  to  606.  The  work  was  published, 
Cologne,  1539,  foL  Heidelb.  1597,  8vo,  and 
in  the  Bihlioth.  Patr.  xiv.  1061.     7V.1 

*  Hist.  Lift,  de  la  France,  v.  255.  [Lupus 
sumamed  Servatus,  was  a  French  Benedic- 
tine of  [Fcrri^res].    From  about  a.d.  828, 


he  spent  eight  years  at  Fulda,  under  Ra- 
banus ;  then  some  time  at  Seligenstadt,  with 
Eginhard.  He  next  went  to  court,  and  in 
842  was  made  abbot  of  [Ferri^res].  He  was 
in  several  councils,  and  once  envoy  to  Rome. 
His  death  was  after  861.  He  wrote  lAber 
de  Tribtis  Quastionibus,  sc.  free-will,  pre- 
destination, and  the  superabundance  of 
Christ's  merits ;  also  a  CoUectaneum,  on  the 
same  subjects  ;  the  life  of  St.  Wigbert ;  the 
life  of  St.  Maximin  of  Treves;  and  130 
Epistles ;  all  well  edited  by  S.  Baluzo,  Paris, 
1664,  8vo,  and  then  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr, 
xiv.  1.     TV.] 

■  Colonia,  Hist.  Litt.  de  Lyon^  ii.  135. 
Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France^  v.  213,  &e.  [Florus 
was  a  deacon  at  Lyons,  and  flourished  about 
837 ;  yet  he  was  a  writer  as  late  as  852. 
His  commentaries  on  all  the  epistles  of  Paul 
are  printed  as  the  work  of  Bede.  They  are 
a  compilation  from.  C^'prian,  Hilary,  Am- 
brose, and  about  nine  other  fathers.  He 
also  wrote  on  the  canon  of  the  mass;  on 
using  compulsion  with  the  Jews;  on  the 
election  and  duties  of  a  bishop;  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms;  three  books  on 
predestination,  against  Jolm  Seotus ;  nine 
poetic  paraphrases  of  some  Psalms,  Hymns, 
and  Epistles ;  and  five  other  poems.  Some 
of  these  are  published,  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr, 
t  viii.  and  xv.  Mabillon,  AnaUct.  t.  iv. 
D'Achery,  Spidleg.  t  xii.  Mauguin,  F/n- 
dicia  Grati(gy  ^r.  t.  i.  &c. — [Mai,  Scr.  Vet. 
Nova  Collect io,  i.  iii.  p.  2.  Ed.] — The  rest 
were  never  printed.     Tr.] 

*  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  v.  84.  [Druth- 
mar  was  a  French  Benedictine  monk  of 
Corbie,  and  flourished  about  840.  His 
commentary  on  Matthew  is  so  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  that  the 
friends  of  that  doctrine  have  laboured  hiird 
to  prove  the  work  corrupt^'d  by  the  Lu- 
therans ;  but  in  vain,  for  it  was  first  pub- 
lished before  Luther  began  to  assail  popery, 
namely,  in  the  year  1514,  as  is  shown  by 
Edm.  Albertin.  It  is  now  in  the  BiUioth, 
Patruin^  xv.  86.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  t.  ii. 
Tr.] 

*  [Godeschalcus,  or  Gotteschalcus,  was  of 
Saxon  origin,  and  educated  in  the  monastery 
of  Fulda.    When  arrived  at  manhood,  he 
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a  man  of  fame  in  the  controversies  respecting  the  Lord^s  supper,  has 
left  us,  besides  other  works,  a  book  on  that  subject,  which  afforded 
matter  for  a  long  debate  in  that  age.*  Bertram^  or  iZo^ramn,  a  monk 
of  Corbie,  was  the  principal  antagonist  of  Kadbert  His  tract  on  the 
Lord's  supper,  drawn  up  by  order  of  Charles  the  Bald,  has  occa- 
sioned likewise  much  debate  among  the  learned.'  Haymo  of  Hal- 
berstadt  wrote  books  of  various  sorts,  which  are  specimens  rather  of 
industry  than  of  genius  and  learning.'  Walafrid  Strabo  deserved 
well  of  the  church  in  that  age,  by  his  Poems,  his  Lives  of  Saints,  and 


wished  DO  lonp^er  to  lead  a  moDastic  life ; 
but  was  compelled  to  it,  on  the  ground  that 
his  father  had  devoted  him  to  such  a  life 
in  his  childhood,  and  that  no  human  power 
could  annul  the  transaction.  He  now  rc> 
moved  to  Orbais,  was  ordained  a  presbyter, 
and  was  so  diKtinguished  as  a  scholar,  tliat 
he  was  sumamed  Fulgentius.  Upon  some 
disaffection  Wtween  him  and  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  thence 
to  Dulmatia  and  Pannonia.  Augustine  was 
his  favourite  author ;  and  he  now  began  to 
ad>'ance  the  opinions  of  Augustine  respect- 
ing divine  gracQ,  and  a  two-fold  predestina- 
tion. Many  favoured  these  views ;  but  more 
were  opposed  to  them.  The  synod  of  Mentz, 
A.i>.  847.  condemned  his  sentiments;  and 
the  president,  Riibanus  Maurus,  sent  him  to 
Ilincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  whose 
diocese  he  belonged.  The  next  year  he  was 
amiigned  before  the  s^Tiod  of  feiersv,  con- 
demntHl,  degraded,  and  shut  up  bv  Hincmar 
in  the  monastery  of  HauteWlle ;  and  after 
tweuty-oneyears' confinement,  died  in  prison. 
He  pi>rs»'vered  to  the  last  in  his  opinions, 
and  was  denied  Christian  burial.  He  wrote 
two  statements  of  his  faith,  a  longer  and  a 
shorter,  both  of  which  are  extant.  In  one 
of  them  he  offered  to  l)e  cast  into  l»oiling 
water  or  oil,  and  to  strike  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine  on  the  issue.  He  also  wrote  a  letter 
or  two,  and  a  tnict  on  predestination ;  but 
they  are  lost.  See  Cave's  Nusf.  Lift.  Mau- 
guin,  Vhidicia  Prredmttinationia  it  Grati<ef 
ii.  45,  &c.  L.  C<'llot,  Historia  Gottcschalci 
Pntdrstivatiani  \  Schroeckh,  Kirclungesch. 
xxiv.  6,  &c.  J.  Milner,  Church  Hist,  cent, 
ix.  ch.  iv.     7>.] 

*  [Pjischasius  Riidbert  was  a  French  monk, 
l)orn  al»out  786.  In  844  he  btniame  abbot 
of  Corliie  in  France.  He  was  a  meml)er 
of  the  synod  of  Kiersy,  which  condemned 
Godeschalcus,  849,  ancl  ditnl  April  26,  861. 
The  l*rotestants  regard  him  as  the  man  who 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
into  the  Komish  church.  Berengari us  taxed 
liini  vTilh.  this;  and  «'Von  Bellarmin  {d^ 
iSi-riptor.  Et'chiiiast.  p.  288)  says,  Hie  auctor 
primus  fuit,  qui  srrio  tt  copiosc  scripsft  de 
veritate  corporis  ct  sanguinis  Domini  in 
Eueharistia.  But  Mabillon  (Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Bencd.  t  vi,  prajf.  p.  ix.  &c)  endea- 


Tours  to  confute  this  charge.  He  wrote 
expositions  of  Matthew,  of  the  book  of  La- 
mentatioDB,  of  the  44th  Psalm ;  de  Sacra- 
mtnto  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  D.N.  Jrsu,  ad 
Piacidum  Liber;  ds  Vorpore  et  Sang.  Do- 
mini,  ad  Fntdegardum  Epistola ;  the  life  of 
St  Adelhard ;  the  passion  of  SS.  Kufinus 
and  Valerius ;  all  which  were  published  by 
Sirmond,  Paris,  1618,  foL  He  also  wrote 
the  life  of  St  Wala;  and  de  Partu  Virginif, 
libri  ii.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  t  ii  ana  Ma- 
billon, Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  vi.  126— 
142.     TV.] 

•  Concerning  both  Radbert  and  Katramn, 
see  the  Histor.  Littir.  de  la  France,  v.  287 
and  332.  [Bertram,  or  Ratramn,  was  a 
French  monk  of  old  Corbie,  and  afterwards 
abbot  of  Orbais.  He  flourished  as  early  as 
840,  and  was  still  alive  in  870.  He  was 
a  devout,  modest  and  learned  man ;  and 
wrote  de  Partu  Virginis,  proving  that  the 
Saviour  was  bom  in  the  ordinary  manoor, 
which  Radbert  answered,  maintaining  the 
perpetual  virginity  of  Mary;  de  Pnedrstina- 
tione,  libri  ii.  in  vindication  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Godeschalcus;  contra  Grtecorum 
Errores,  libri  iv, ;  de  Corpore  ft  Sang.  Do- 
viini^  in  opjHwition  to  Radl>ert;  and  de 
Anima  Liber.  TV. — His  name  seems  really 
to  hiive  been  Ratramn,  and  to  have  Ix-en 
corrupted  into  Bertram  by  joining  on  to  it 
Be,  a  contraction  for  Brafus.  His  tract, 
de  Qn^pure  et  Sanguine  I>omim\  was  fir>t 

firinted  at  either  Cologne  or  BAle,  in  1532. 
t  gave  an  irretrievable  shock  to  the  heVwi 
in  tninsubstantiation,  and  has  Imh'u  repn^- 
sented  as  a  forgery  of  CEcolampadius.  TliLs 
view  has,  however,  long  Ihh^u  given  up  as 
utterly  untt-nable,  and  some  Romanists  nave 
endeavoured  to  explain  tbe  piece  in  such  a 
manner  as  rather  to  make  it  appear  unskil- 
fully penned,  than  subversive  of  their  capital 
tenet.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted  and 
translated.     <S.] 

■  Of  the  works  commonly  a.scribed  to 
Haymo,  a  considerable  part  are  not  his.  but 
the  productions  of  Remigius  of  Auxom*. 
See  Casimir  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Script't. 
FAdesiast.  ii.  330.  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  Fnwcr, 
v.  Ill,  vi.  106.  Le  Beuf,  Jiecueil  d,s  Jh.«. 
sur  FHistoire  de  la  France,  i.  278.  [Haymo. 
OP  Aymo,  was  a  disciple  of  Alcuin,  an  inti- 
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his  Exposition  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture.*  Hincmar  of 
Kheims  deserves  a  very  honourable  place  among  the  Latin  writers  of 
this  century.  For  his  writings  on  various  subjects  show,  that  his 
mind  was  not  of  the  ordinary  class,  but  elevated,  independent,  and 
zealous  for  truth.  But  he  at  the  same  time  was  arrogant  and  of  a 
restless  temper.  His  works  throw  much  light  on  both  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  age.^  John  Ei^ena  ScotuSy  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  combined  the 
study  of  philosophy  with  that  of  theology,  and  acquired  great  repu- 
tation and  fame  by  the  acuteness  of  his  mind,  and  by  his  translations 
from  Greek  into  Latin,  as  well  as  by  his   original  compositions.* 


mate  friend  and  fellow-student  of  Rabanus 
Mannis,  a  monk  of  Fulda,  abbot  of  Hersfeld, 
839,  and  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  841.  He 
waa  at  the  synod  of  Mentz  in  848,  and  died 
853.  Among  the  writings  ascribed  to  him, 
are  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  on  Isaiah, 
on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  on  the  Apocalypse ; 
all  of  which  are  mere  compilations  from  the 
Others  ;  HintoricB  EceUs.  Breviarium,  sivc  de 
Christianorum  Herum  Memoria^  libri  x.  a 
mere  abridgment  of  Kufinus;  some  Homi- 
lies ;  de  Amore  PairuB  CcBlestis,  libri  iii. ; 
and  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Dornini  Trac- 
tatus.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  t.  ii.  and  Ma- 
billon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  v.  685,  &c. 
2>.] 

»  See  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  v.  69. 
[Walafrid  Strabo  (or  Strabus,  i.e.  squint- 
ryed\  was  a  Suabian ;  studied  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Reichenau,  then  at  Fulda  under 
Kabanns ;  l)ecame  head  of  the  school,  and 
at  last  abbot  of  Reichenau,  a.d.  842.  His 
death  is  placed  in  849.  He  was  a  learned 
and  a  pleasing  writer ;  yet  bathed  in  monk- 
ish superstition.  He  wrote  de  Offic-iia  di- 
vinie  stve  de  Exordiis  et  Incremeniis  Rerum 
Ecclenasticarum  Liher:  Lives  of  St.  Gall, 
St,  Otho,  St.  Blaithmaic,  St.  Mammas,  St. 
Leudegar ;  and  the  vision  of  St.  Wettin ; 
various  poems ;  a  Tract  on  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Glossa  Ordinaria 
Interlinearis  in  8.  Scripiuram ;  which  is 
extracted  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Ra- 
banus Maurus.     TV.] 

•  Hiet.  Litt.  de  la  France,  v.  644.  [Hinc- 
mar was  a  Frenchman,  of  noble  birth,  edu- 
cated under  Hilduin,  in  the  monaster^'  of 
St.  Denys  near  Paris.  He  was  distinjruishod 
as  a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  and  in  great 
favour  at  court.  In  830  he  had  leave  to 
accompany  Hilduin  in  his  banishment  to 
Saxony.  In  846  he  was  made  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  in  which  office  he  continued  till 
his  death,  a.d.  882.  Possessing  talents  of 
the  first  order,  and  great  activity  and  per- 
severance, his  influence  at  court,  and  in  all 
the  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  that  part  of 
his  country,  was  immense.  Against  Augus- 
tinianism,  and  in  favour  of  the  liberties 


of  the  Gallican  church,  he  was  equally 
strenuous.  Yet  he  was  not  free  from  super- 
stition, as  appears  from  his  justification  of 
a  trial  by  ordeal  {Opp.  ii.  676),  and  his 
belief  in  purgatorvand  visions  (Ibid.  p.  805). 
Most  of  his  writings  are  still  extant,  edited 
by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1646,  2  vols.  fol.  They 
consist  of  letters  on  important  subjects  and 
events ;  Capitida,  or  ecclesiastical  rules ; 
confutat  ions  of  Ootteschalcus,  &c.  See  Cave, 
Biet.  Litter.  U  ii.  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch. 
xxiv.  20,  &c.     TV.] 

■  See  Herm.  Conringius,  Antiovitates  Aca- 
demica,  p.  308.  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  v. 
416,  &c.  and  others.  [John  Scotus  Frigena 
was  a  native  either  of  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
and  a  very  profound  scholar.  He  passed 
most  of  his  life  in  France,  and  at  the  court 
of  Charles  the  Bald.  About  the  year  860, 
he  wrote  his  tract  de  Pnedestinatione  Dei, 
contra  Gotteschalcum,  in  ninet<H'n  chapters. 
Being  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  he  ac- 
quired the  subtlety  of  an  Aristotelian,  and 
the  propensity  to  mysticism  of  a  Platonist 
His  great  work  he  entitled  vtpi  ^wtikHv 
fAfplfffAoros,  de  Divisione  Natures,  sen  de  Re- 
rum  Naturis,  libri  v.  ed.  Oxon.  1 68 1,  fol.  He 
translated  the  works  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius 
Areop.  and  the  Scholia  of  St.  Maximus  on 
difficidt  passages  of  Gregory  Naz.,  and  com- 
posed a  tract  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
is  lost,  but  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
Several  writers  confound  him  with  John,  a 
Saxon  monk,  whom  king  Alfred  in^nted 
over  from  France  to  England,  and  made 
abbot  of  Athelney,  and  who  was  murdered 
by  the  envious  monks.  But  Mabillon  {Acta 
Saiutor.  Ord.  Btned.  ssec.  iv.  part  2,  p.  614. 
Efl.  Yen.)  shows,  that  he  was  a  different 
person ;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
his  going  to  England  in  the  days  of  Alfred. 
He  was  alive  a.d.  872.  Tr. — Mabillon,  in 
his  Annates  Bnudictini,  Lut*  Par.  1/06,  iii, 
243,  thus  sums  up  the  evidence  against 
the  identity  of  Erigena  with  John,  Alfred's 
friend.  Erigena  is  called  Scottigt^a  by 
Hincmar  and  Anastasius,  that  is,  a  Si'ot  hy 
extraction,  and  bom  among  the  Scots,  'id 
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Remigma,^  BerthariuSy*  Ado^  Aimain,*  HeriCy^  Regino  of  Priim/ 


est^  Scottum  genere,  ut  Nicolans  papa  primus 
diserte  explicat,  ct  apud  Scottos  genitos;' 
he  neTcr  calls  himself  priest  or  monk,  in  the 
prefaced  of  his  books,  nor  is  so  called  by  hut 
contemporaries ;  he  reached  the  pontificate 
of  John  VIII.  (872),  but  appears  not  to 
have  outlived  it  (Dec.  882) :  he  was  a  mere 
sophist^  *nonnisi  sophisticam  art-em  cal- 
luerit  ;*  he  seems  to  have  written  nothing 
later  than  some  verses  whidi  must  be  dated 
before  the  end  of  875.  Whereas  John, 
Alfred's  friend,  was  both  priest  and  monk : 
was  fro7H  the  old  Saxon  stock,  that  is,  took 
his  origin  from  Old  Saxony.  *  Eald  Sax- 
onum  genere,  id  est,  e  veteri  Saxonia  ori> 
undum,'  therefore,  was  a  German  Saxon; 
vet  alive  in  895,  being  then  killed  yet  in 
his  strength ;  and  was  not  inexpert  in  the 
warlike  art  Of  these  reasons,  Mabillon 
considers  the  place  of  Erigena's  birth  quite 
conclusive  against  his  identity  with  Alfred's 
friend,  the  one  being  undoubtedly  a  native 
of  either  Ireland  or  Scotland,  the  other  of 
continental  Saxony.  *  Hac  vel  una  ratione 
omnino  diatinguendus  est  hie  Johannes  a 
Johanne  Scotto.'  But  although  Old  Saxony 
undoubtedly  means  the  former  continental 
homt  of  the  Saxons,  Asser's  words  do  not 
necessarily  imply  that  Alfred's  friend  John 
was  bom  there,  only  that  his  family  came 
ftx)m  that  country,  which  it  might  well  do, 
and  live  notwithstanding,  when  he  was  bom, 
either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  omission 
of  his  description  as  a  priest  and  monk,  in 
pome  contemporary  books,  and  in  his  own, 
is  not  conclusive.  He  might  have  been 
nt'ither,  when  first  known  to  the  world,  but 
l>oth  8ubs(»quontly;  or  the  omission  might 
have  been  merely  accidentaL  Nor  is  the 
ai^unient  from  dates  conclusive.  He  appears 
to  have  come  into  France  in  the  early  part 
of  Charles  the  Bald's  reign,  which  began  in 
840,  and  he  is  thought  to  have  lived  until 
895,  having  been  strong  enough  to  struggle, 
tome  time  before,  with  two  assassins.  He 
might,  however,  have  gone  to  France  a  mere 
lad,  some  time  after  840,  and  been  quite 
able  to  stmgiile  for  his  life  nciirly,  or  quite, 
fifty  years  afterwards.  Mabillon's  reasons, 
therefore,  though  carrying  considerable 
weight,  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  that 
JVlalmesbury  and  Hovinien  were  mistaken 
in  calling  Alfred's  friend  John  Scot,  and 
that  Spelmau,  Abp.  Ussher,  Fuller,  Collier, 
and  otJier  modems  were  to  blame  for  follow- 
ing them.  Undoubtedly,  these  latter  were 
anxiuus  to  miike  out  a  case  against  transub- 
stantiation,  of  which  doctrine  John  Scot  was 
an  early  opponent.  If,  therefore,  Alfred 
wiis  his  patron,  he  too  must  be  numbered 
among  opponents  of  that  doctrine.  On  the 
other    hand,    Mabillon,   with    others,   was 


anxious  to  make  out  a  case  in  fiivour  of 
tmnsabstantiation.  Each  side,  consequently, 
has  its  own  bias,  and  it  need  not  be  sup- 
posed that  MabUlon  has  completely  over- 
thrown the  opinion,  that,  until  his  time, 
generally  prrailed.  In  £Bict»  he  ultimately 
pronounced  it  not  clear  whether  John  Scot 
might  not  have  gone  to  Alfred  uninvited 
ofter  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald.  'An 
vero  Johannes  Sootus  ad  .£l£redum,  quern 
literarum  amantem  noverat,  mortuo  Carolo 
Calvo,  ultro  ipse  accesserit,  mihi  non  liquet' 
Acta  88.  Ord.  8  Bened,  iv.  pars  2,  p.  519. 
Only  MabUlon  will  not  admit  that  &igena 
could  be  the  John  mni  for  by  Alfred  from 
GauL  This  is^  however,  for  polemical  pur- 
poses, immatenal,  the  yiboXe  dispute  beii^ 
raised  upon  the  possibility  of  Alfred's  pa- 
tronage to  a  strong  opponent  of  tnnsub- 
stantiation.  Trithemius  makes  John  Scot 
and  Erigena  two  different  persons.  Alfred's 
John  and  Erigena  are  also  distingQished 
by  some  of  the  modems.  But  Ou£n  ooo- 
tends  for  their  identity,  and  with  aignments 
that  are  a  thorough  match  for  MabiBon's  on 
the  other  side.  De  Scriptor.  Eod.  il  241. 
^ — The  weight  of  testimony  is  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  identity.     EdJ] 

*  [There  were  two  eminent  men  in  this 
century,  of  the  name  of  Remigiua  The 
one,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  active  from  850 
to  875,  in  several  councils,  in  behalf  of  Au- 
gustinianism  and  Godeschalcua.  He  wrote 
De  tribus  Episcoporum  Epistolis  Liber,  scu 
Rfspofisio  Ecclrsia  Lugdtmentis  nomine 
facta  advcrsus  Hincmari,  Baftani,  et  anonp 
vii  Episcopi  Epistolas  (in  defence  of  Augus- 
tinianism);  Libellus  d^  trncnda  Scrtptunt 
veritate,  et  88.  Patruin  authoritate  sectanda ; 
and  Absolut io  qiuestionis  de  generali  per 
Adamum  damnatione,  et  speciali  per  Chris- 
tum ex  eadem  ereptione  el^ctorum.  These 
tracts  are  in  the  Biblioth,  Patrum,  t.  xv. ; 
and  in  Mauguin,  ColhHio  Scriptor.  de  Pre- 
distinatione,  ^'c.  t.  i. — The  other  Remigius 
was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St,  Germain's  of 
Auxerre,  and  hence  called  Autissiodorensis. 
In  the  year  882,  or  subsequently,  he  was 
called  to  Rheims  to  take  charge  of  the 
bishop's  schooL  Hediedabout  a.d.  900.  His 
works  are  Commentaries  on  all  the  Psalms 
of  David ;  on  the  eleven  last  minor  prophets; 
on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  (sometimes  ss- 
cribed,  though  falsely,  to  Haymo  of  Halbe^ 
stadt) ;  and  an  exposition  oftlie  mass.  All 
these  are  compilations  from  the  fathers.  TV.] 

'  [St  Bertharius  was  of  noble  French 
origin,  and  first  a  monk,  and  then  ablx>t  of 
Monte  Cassino  in  Italy,  from  856,  till  his 
death  in  884.  The  Saracens  frequi-ntly 
plimdered  that  monasteiy,  and  at  last  slew 
bertharius  at  the  altar.     See  Mabillon,  Acta 
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and  others,  are  here  passed  over,  as  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  them 
may  easily  be  obtained  from  common  ynriters.* 


Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  yi.  472,  &c  He  wrote 
BeTeral  discourses,  poems,  and  lives  or 
eulogies  of  saints ;  most  of  which  remain  un- 
published in  the  archives  of  his  monastery. 
Tr.] 

*  [Ado,  a  French  monk,  bom  about  a.d. 
800,  made  archbishop  of  Vienne  a.d.  860, 
and  died  a.d.  876.  He  was  much  esteemed, 
and  active  in  several  councils,  in  favour  of 
Augustinianism.  He  wrote  a  Martyrology 
before  he  was  a  bishop,  and  afterwards,  a 
brief  chronology,  from  the  creation  to  about 
A.D.  870;  also  the  lives  of  some  saints. 
See  Mabillon,  L  c  vi.  278—290.     TV.] 

*  [Aimoin,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St 
Germain,  at  Paris,  near  the  close  of  this 
century.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the 
miracles  and  of  the  removal  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Germain  and  St.  George  ;  which  ui  ex- 
tant in  Mabillon,  1.  c  iv.  96,  &c.;  and  vL 
45,  j^  This  Almoin  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Aimoin  the  Benedictine  monk 
of  Fleuiy,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the 
author  of  the  Historia  de  Rebus  gestU 
Francarum.  See  Labb^,  de  Scriptor.  Ec- 
clesiast.  ad  Bellarminum^  p.  305,  &c.     TV.] 

*  [Herricus  or  Erricus,  bom  at  Hery,  a 
village  near  Auxerre,  and  a  Benedictine 
monk  at  Auxerre,  near  the  close  of  this 
century.  He  wrote  six  books  of  poetry,  on 
the  liJfe  of  St.  Germain ;  and  two  books  of 
prose,  respecting  his  miracles;  besides 
numerous  Homilies,  some  of  which  are  now 
inserted  in  the  Homiliarium  of  Paul  Diaco- 
nus.     See  Cave,  Hist.  lAtter,  t.  ii.    TV.] 

*  [Begino  was  a  German,  a  monk  of  Priim, 
in  the  diocese  of  Treves,  chosen  abbot  there 
A.D.  892;  opposed,  and  induced  to  resign 
A.D.  899.  He  died  a.d.  908.  His  Chrani- 
coH,  from  the  Christian  era  to  907,  and  con- 
tinued by  another  hand  to  972,  relates 
chiefly  to  the  Franks  and  Teutons.  It  Ib 
printed  among  the  Scriptores  Herum  Gev' 
Titan,  ed.  of  Pistorius,  t.  i.  His  two  books, 
de  Disciplinis  Ecclesiasticis  H  Religione 
Christiana^  (a  collection  from  councils,  and 
the  fathers,  relating  to  ecclesiastical  law,) 
are  best  edited  by  Steph.  Baluze,  Paris, 
1671,  8vo.     TV.] 

*  [The  Latin  writers  omiXXad.  by  Mosheim 
are  the  following :  — 

Benedictus  Anianensis,  bom  in  Lower 
Languedoc,  a.d.  751 ;  educated  at  courts 
and  for  some  j^ears  employed  in  civil  life. 
In  the  year  774  he  retired  to  a  monastery : 
and  six  years  after,  to  avoid  being  made 
abbot,  withdrew  to  a  cell  near  the  river 
Aniane,  where  monks  gathered  around  him, 
and  he  became  abbot  of  that,  and  a  dozen 
other  monasteries  propagated  from  it.  He 
died  A.D.  814.      See  his  life,  written   by 
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Ardo,  his  disciple,  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor, 
Ord,  Bened.  v.  183 — 215.  He  wrote  Codex 
Rtfftdarum  Monasticar.  (a  collection  of  the 
rules  of  most  orders  of  monks  previous  to  his 
time);  edited  by  L.  Holstenius,  1661,  and 
Paris,  1664,  4to. —  Concordia  RegtUarum; 
a  collection  of  exhortations  to  monks;  Modus 
diversarum  Pcmitentiarum ;  and  some  epis- 
tles. 

Ludger,  a  monk  of  Utrecht,  who  spent 
some  time  in  England,  and  travelled  in 
Italy,  became  abbot  of  Werden,  and  bishop 
of  Munster,  802,  and  died  809.  See  his 
life,  written  by  Altfrid,  the  second  bishop 
after  him,  in  Mabillon,  Lev.  14 — 33.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  St.  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Utnecht,  and  some  letters,  still  extant. 

Smaragdus,  abbot  of  St.  Michael,  in  the 
diocese  of  Verdun ;  flourished  about  810, 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Lessons 
from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles;  Diadema 
Monachorum ;  a  commentary  on  the  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict ;  Via  Regia ;  a  letter  for 
Charles  the  Great  to  the  pope ;  Acts  of  a 
conference  at  Rome,  a.d.  810 ;  and  a  gram- 
matical commentary  on  Donatus,  in  fourteen 
books. 

Amalarius,  a  deacon,  and  perhaps  rural 
bishop  of  Metz.  He  flourish^  from  812  to 
836 ;  and  wrote  de  Divinis  sive  Ecclesiastieis 
Officiis  lAhri  iv.  (both  in  the  Biblioth.  Po' 
trunif  t.  xiv.);  also  some  epistles,  Ecloga  in 
Canonem  MisscB^  and  Regula  seu  Institutio 
Canonicorum. 

Hatto,  abbot  of  Reichenau,  and  bishop  of 
BAle,  A.D.  811—836.  He  wrote  some 
capitula  for  his  diocese,  and  an  account  of 
the  visions  of  Wettin,  Hildegard,  and  other 
monkish  saints. 

Hettius  or  Hetto,  archbishop  of  Treves, 
A.D.  814,  &c  has  left  us  two  Epistles. 

Frotharius,  abbot  of  St  Aper,  and  bishop 
of  Toul,  A.D.  817—837.  He  wrote  t^- 
toiarum  Lihcr^  addressed  to  various  bishops; 
published  by  Duchesne,  among  the  Scrip- 
tores  Rervm  FrancicaruTn^  ii.  719. 

Ebbo  or  Ebo,  a  German,  educated  at  the 
imperial  court,  employed  some  time  in  civil 
affairs,  then  abbot  of  St.  Remi  and  a.d. 
816  archbishop  of  Rheims.  In  822,  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  a  commission  to 
convert  the  northern  nations;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  made  two  journeys  to  Denmark. 
In  833  he  joined  the  revolt  of  Lothair 
against  his  father  Lewis  ;  for  which  he  lost 
his  bishopric,  and  was  kept  in  custody  at 
Fuldd  and  other  places.  In  840  he  was 
restored  to  his  see,  but  lost  it  the  next  year. 
In  844  he  was  made  bishop  of  Hildesheim ; 
and  died  a.d.  851.  Of  tliis  restless  prelate, 
we  have  nothing  remaining  but  his  Apolo- 
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geticuSf  presented  to  the  oooncil  of  Hilde- 
shoim ;  and  published  in  the  Concilia, 

Halitgarius,  bishop  of  Cambray  and  Arras, 
1..D.  816.  He  accompanied  Ebbo  in  one  of 
his  excursions  to  Denmark.  In  828  the 
emperor  Lewis  sent  him  as  envoy  to  Con> 
Btantinople.  He  returned  the  next  year 
with  abundance  of  relics ;  and  died  in  831. 
He  wrote  Opw*  de  Vitiis  et  VirtutibvM, 
Remediis  Peceatorum,  et  Ordine  et  Judiciis 
Pcenitentia,  sex  Librit  ahsoiutum;  pub- 
lished by  H.  Canisius,  and  in  the  Bibfioth, 
Patrum,  xiv.  906. 

PSLschal  II.,  pope  A.D.  817—824,  has  left 
us  several  Epistles ;  which  are  in  the  Con- 
cilia.     [JaffJ,  222.     Ed.] 

Sedulius,  a  Scot,  who  flourished  about 
818,  and  compiled  from  the  fathers  a  Col- 
Ifctaneum^  seu  Exjtlanatio  in  E^istolas  8. 
Patdi ;  which  is  extant  in  the  Bihlioth.  Pa- 
trum,  vi.  494.  He^  to  be  distinp^uished 
from  Sedulius  the  poet.  See  Labb^,  «fe 
Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  apud  BelJarminumf  de 
Hcriptor.  Ecclesiast.  p.  149 — 162. 

Dungal,  a  monk  of  St.  Denys,  near  Paris, 
A.D.  821.  He  wrote  a  confutation  of 
Claudius  of  Turin,  in  vindication  of  image- 
worship  ;  which  is  in  the  Bihlioth.  Patrunif 
xiv.  196,  and  a  letter  to  Charles  the  Great, 
de  Eclipsi  Solari. 

Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  a.d.  821 — 843. 
He  waft  much  emploved  on  councils ;  and 
wrote  three  books  against  Claudius  of  Turin, 
in  favour  of  retaining  images,  but  without 
worshipping  them ;  also  d-e  Institutions 
Jxiicorum,  libri  iii.  and  de  Insiitutione  Regia 
Ldber ;  extant  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrunif 
xiv.  166. 

Eugenius  II.,  pope,  a.i>.  824 — 827,  has 
left  us  two  Epistlei*,  and  nine  Decreta; 
which  are  extant  in  the  Qmcilia.  [Jaffe, 
224.     Ed.] 

Gregory  IV.  pope,  a.d.  828 — 844.  Three 
of  his  Epistles  are  in  the  Collections  of 
Councils;  and  another,  concerning  the 
monastery  of  Floury,  in  Balucii  Miscel.  ii. 
146.     [Jaffe,  226.     Ed.] 

Anscgisus,  abbot  of  various  monasteries 
in  France,  from  807,  till  his  death  in  833. 
He  collected  the  Capitularia  Caroli  Magni 
rff  Rfbus  prtPSPTtim  Ecclesi/iaiicis,  in  four 
books ;  best  edited  by  Steph.  Baluze,  Paris, 
1677,  2  torn.  fol.  His  life,  written  by  a 
contemporary,  is  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanotor. 
Ord.  Bened.  v.  693,  &c. 

Ardo,  called  Smaragdus,  abbot  of  Aniane, 
and  author  of  the  life  of  his  predecessor 
Benedict  of  Aniane ;  which  is  in  Mabillon, 
1.  c.  V.  183.  &:c.  Several  other  works  have 
})een  ascribed  to  him,  but  some  adjudge 
them  to  another  of  the  same  name. 

Theganus,  a  learned  French  gentleman, 
and  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Treves. 
He  flourished  about  837 ;  and  wrote  Annalcs 
de  gestis  Ludovici  Imp.  ah  ann.  813  usque 


ad  ann.  887 ;  extant  among  the  8oripUnt» 
Rerum  Francicar,  ©d.  Duchesne,  t.  iL 

Amulo,  Amulus,  or  Amulariua,  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  a.d.  841 — 862,  or  longer.  He 
wrote  Epistola  ad  Theohaldum,  exploding 
certain  relics  and  the  yendors  of  them: 
ad  Godesckalcum  Epistola^  disapproving  his 
opinions :  and  three  tracts,  on  free-will,  pre- 
destination, and  grace :  all  which  were  pub- 
lished by  S.  Baluse,  subjoined  to  the  iit>rirs 
of  Agobard,  and  in  the  Bibliotk.  Patrum, 
xiv.  329. 

Nithardns,  grandson  of  Charles  the  Great ; 
first  a  courtier  and  soldier,  and  then  a  monk. 
He  flourished  A.n.  843,  and  died  in  863. 
He  has  left  us  four  books,  de  Dissidio  JUi- 
arum  Ludovici  Pii^  from  814 — 843 ;  pub- 
lished by  PithoBus,  and  by  Duchesne,  Rerum 
Francicarum  Scriptores,  ii.  269. 

Sergius  IL  pope,  aj).  844 — 847,  has  left 
two  Epistles.     [Jaff(6,  229.    Ed.] 

Prudens  or  Prudentius,  a  Spaniard,  but 
bishop  of  Troves  in  France.  He  flourished 
A.D.  846,  and  died  in  861.  He  wrote 
several  tracts  on  predestination,  &c., 
against  John  Scotus,  Hincmar,  &c.,  which 
are  extant  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  xv. 

698 ;  and  also  in  Mauguin  Vindici^  Gratia, 

t.  • 
.  11. 

Pardulus,  bishop  of  Laon,  a.d.  847 — 856. 
His  Epistle  to  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  is 
printed  inter  Opera  Hincm4iri,  torn.  ii.  pi 
838. 

Eulogius  of  Cordova,  flourished  from  847 
to  859,  when  he  was  beheaded  by  the 
Saracens,  for  his  opposition  to  their  laws. 
He  wrote  Memoricue  Sanctorum,  sive  Uhri 
iii  de  Martyrihus  Corduhensihus ;  Apolo- 
geticm  pro  Martyrihus;  Exhortatio  ad 
Martyrium ;  and  several  Epistles ;  all  ex- 
tant inter  Rerum  Hi^panicarum  Scriptorts, 
t.  iv. ;  and  in  the  Bihlioth.  Patrum,  xv.  242. 

Al varus,  a  Spanish  Christian  of  Cordova, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Eulogius,  He  wrote 
the  life  of  Eulogius,  several  epistles,  and  a 
tract  entitled  Scintilla  Patrum;  all  of  which, 
except  the  last,  are  published  with  the  worts 
of  Eulogius. 

Leo  IV.  pope,  a.d.  847 — 866,  has  left  us 
sixteen  epistles,  and  fragments  of  sevenil 
others:  besides  a  good  homily,  addressed 
to  presbyters  and  deacons  on  the  pastoral 
duties  ;  extant  in  the  Councils,  &c.  [Jaffe, 
230.     Ed.] 

Wendelbert,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Prum, 
who  flourished  a.d.  860.  He  wrote  the 
life  and  miracles  of  St.  Goar  (in  Mabillon, 
Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bened.  ii.  269,  &c.);  also  a 
martyrology,  in  heroic  verse,  published 
among  the  works  of  Bede,  t.  L  under  the  title 
of  Ephemcrides  Bed^. 

-^neas,  bishop  of  Paris,  a.d.  854—869. 
He  wrote  Adversus  Ohjectiones  Grtfcvrum 
Liber ;  published  by  D' Achcry,  Spicileg.  t. 
vii.  and  a  short  epistle  to  Hincmar. 
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Benedict  III.  pope,  A.D.  866 — 868.  Five 
or  six  of  his  epistles  are  in  the  Concilia^  &c. 
[Jaff^  235.     Ed.] 

Herard,  archbishop  of  Tours,  a.d.  866 — 
871,  has  left  us  140  Capitula,  addressed  to 
his  clergy,  and  some  other  papers,  in  the 
Concilia. 

Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  a.d.  866 — 871, 
when  he  was  deposed.  This  proud  and 
tyrannical  prelate  quarrelled  with  his  uncle, 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  with  the 
kin|^  with  his  clergy,  and  others ;  appealed 
to  Home,  and  obtained  support  from  the 
pope ;  but  was  finally  put  down.  He  died 
about  881.  There  remain  of  him  several 
epistles,  and  documents  relating  to  his  con- 
tests :  extant  in  the  works  of  Hincmar  of 
Rheims,  and  in  the  Concilia. 

Angelomus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Luxeuil 
in  Burgundy,  who  flourished  a.d.  866.  He 
wrote  Stromata,  or  Commentaries  on  the 
four  books  of  Kings ;  and  also  on  the  Can- 
ticles ;  which  are  extant  in  the  Biidiothcca 
Patrum,  xv.  307. 

Nicolas,  pope,  a.  d.  868 — 867.  He  began 
the  controversy  with  Photius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  opposed  king  Lothair's 
divorce  of  his  queen.  He  has  left  us  about 
100  epistles;  a  reply  to  the  interrogatories 
of  the  Bulgarians  m  106  Capitnla,  besides 
decrees  and  rescripts  on  various  subjects. 
His  letters  were  published  at  Rome,  1642, 
foL  and  with  his  other  works  are  now  in  the 
Councils,  &c.     [Jaff<^,  237.     Ed.] 

Isaac,  bishop  of  Langres,  a.d.  869 — 878, 
or  longer.  He,  or  Isaac,  abbot  of  Poitiers, 
wrote  a  long  epistle,  de  Canone  Missee ;  pub- 
lished by  D'Achery,  Spicileg.  t.  xiii.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  Collectio  Canonum^  like  the 
Greek  Nomo-canon,  compiled  from  the 
Capitula  of  the  French  kings,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  councils ;  which  was  published 
by  Sirmond,  and  since  in  other  Collections 
of  councils. 

Hulderic,  Udalric,  or  Ulric,  bishop  of 
Augsburg.  A.D.  860 — 900.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished prelate,  and  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  pope  Nicolas,  reprobating  his  rigid  en- 
forcement of  celibacy  upon  the  clergy.  This 
famous  letter,  which  pope  Gregory  VII. 
condemned  as  heretical,  a.d.  1079,  has  been 
often  printed  by  the  Protestants. 

Haarian,  or  Adrian,  pope,  a.d.  867 — 872. 
He  continued  the  contest  with  Photius,  and 
assumed  great  power  in  France.  Forty 
of  his  epistles,  besides  some  addresses  and 
papers,  are  extant  m  the  Councils^  &c 
[Jaff^,  264.    Ed.] 

Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  an  abbot, 
presbyter  and  librarian  at  Rome,  who  was 
papal  envoy  to  Constantinople,  to  Naples, 
Ho  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 


;c 


of  his  time  (a.d.  870 — 886),  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  language.  He 
wrote  Acta  Concilii  Constantinop.  IV.  in 


Latin,  falsely  called  the  eighth  general 
Council,  A.D.  869  ;  Acta  ConcUii  Niaani  11. 
A.D.  787,  Latine  versa ;  Historia  EccUtias- 
ticOf  sive  Chronoaraphia  Tripartita,  com- 
piled from  Niceph.  Patr.  of  Cpl.,  George 
SyncelL  and  Theophanes  Confessor ;  Histo- 
ria de  vitis  Romanorum  Pontificunij  seu 
Liber  Pont^ficaits,  from  St  Peter  to  pope 
Nicolas  I.  Collectanea  de  »w,  qua  spectant 
ad  Historiam  Monothelitarum  ;  besides 
various  letters  and  tracts,  either  original,  or 
translations  and  abstracts;  published  by 
Sirmond,  Paris,  1620,  8vo.  His  Acts  of 
councils,  and  his  lives  of  the  popes,  are  in- 
serted in  the  Collections  of  Councils.  [The 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  more  usually  called  the 
Pontifical  Booky  was  not  written  by  Anasta- 
sius, but  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
spurious  production  from  two  or  more  un- 
known pens.     Oudin.  ii.  267.     S.] 

John  VIIL,  pope,  A.D.  872—882.  He 
was  an  active  pope,  but  greatly  harassed 
by  the  Saracens,  who  infested  all  southern 
Italy.  There  are  extant,  in  the  Collections 
of  Councils,  and  elsewhere,  326  of  his  epis- 
tles.    [Jaff6,  260.     Ed.] 

Hartmutus,  or  Hartm annus,  abbot  of  St. 
Gall,  A.D.  872^ — 883.  He  wrote  some  poems 
and  hymns,  published  by  Cauisius,  Lectionca 
Antiq.  t  v.  also  the  life  of  St.  Wiborada,  a 
virgin  martyr;  extant  in  Mabillon,  Acta 
SS.  Ord.  Bened.  viL  42,  &c. 

John,  a  deacon  at  Rome,  and  the  friend 
of  Anastasius  Biblioth.  who  flourished  a.d. 
876.  He  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  four  books;  which  is  in  all  the 
editions  of  the  works  of  Gregory;  and  in 
Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Btned.  I  389, 
&c. 

Usuardus,  a  French  monk  of  St.  Germain's, 
at  Paris,  who  flourished  a.d.  876.  Dis- 
pleased with  the  brevity  of  the  martyr- 
ologies  of  Jerome  and  Bede,  he  wrote  one 
more  full  and  particular,  under  the  coun- 
tenance of  Charles  the  Bald.  It  was 
published,  Louvain,  1668,  8vo;  and  with 
omissions  of  what  displeased  the  Papists, 
at  Antwerp,  1687,  8vo. 

Abbo,  a  monk  of  St.  Germain,  having 
witnessed  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Nor- 
mans, in  the  year  887,  composed  a  history 
of  it,  in  three  books  of  very  uncouth  verses ; 
published  among  the  Scriptores  Historia 
Franc. 

Stephen  VI.,  pope,  a-D.  886 — 891,  has 
left  us  [28  Epistles  and  fragments.  Jaff^, 
294.     Ed.] 

Wolfhardus,  a  Benedictine  monk  and 
presbyter  in  the  diocese  of  Eichstadt,  who 
flourished  a.d.  886,  has  left  us  a  life  of 
St  Walburga,  or  St.  Walpurgis,  in  four 
books ;  extant  in  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  Ord. 
Bcned.  iv.  260,  &c. 

Herembertus,  or  Erchembertus,  a  monk 
of  Monte  Cassino,  a.d.  887.     He  wrote  a 
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Chronicon,  or  a  ftill  HiBtoiy  of  the  Lorn- 
bards,  continued  to  888 ;  an  abridgment  of 
which,  made  up  (it  is  supposed)  by  the 
author  himself,  was  published  at  Naples, 
1626,  4to,  together  with  three  other 
Chronicles. 

Adrevaldus,  or  Adalbertus,  a  Benedictine 
of  Fleury,  a.d.  890 ;  wrote  the  histoiy  of 
the  Translation  of  St,  Benedict  and  St. 
Scholastica  from  Monte  Cassino  to  Fleury ; 
extant  in  Mabillon,  Acta  88.  Ord,  Betted, 
ii.  338,  &c.  He  also  wrote  de  Corpore  et 
Sanguine  Domini^  in  opposition  to  the  Tiews 
of  John  Scotus ;  extant  in  D' Acheiy,  SpicUeg. 

t.  Xll. 

Asserius,  a  British  priest^  much  employed 
b^  Alfred  the  Great,  and  by  him  made 
bishop  of  Sherborne.  He  flourished  a.d. 
890,  and  wrote  a  histoiy  of  the  life  and 
achievements  of  king  Alfred ;  which  is  pub- 
lished among  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Angli- 
caruniy  ed.  Francf.  1602,  p.  1,  &c.  [A^r 
was  first  published  together  with  Walsing- 
ham,  by  Abp.  Parker,  in  1674.  In  1722  it 
was  published  separately  by  Wise,  at  Ox- 
ford,   a,] 


Gulielmus,  librarian  of  the  chnrch  of 
Bome,  A.D.  890.  He  continued  Anasta- 
sius*  lives  of  the  popes,  from  867  to  891. 

Solomon,  a  German  monk,  abbot,  and  at 
last  bishop  of  Constanoe,  a.d.  890 — 920. 
He  left  several  poems;  publiahed  in  the 
Biblioth,  Pair,  t.  xvi. 

Formosu%  pope,  a.d.  891 — 896.  He  had 
sharp  contests  with  the  citisens  of  Rome ; 
and  when  dead,  his  successor,  Stephen  VII., 
dug  up  his  remains,  deposed  him,  mutilated 
his  body,  and  cast  it  into  the  Tiber.  Several 
of  his  Epistles  are  extant  in  the  Councils. 
[Jaff^  298.    £tf.] 

Auxilius,  a  writer  little  known,  who 
flourished  about  ▲.d.  894,  and  composed  a 
history  of  pope  Formosus,  and  the  contests 
respecting  him,  in  two  books ;  in  the  Bib- 
lioth. Pairumy  xviL  1. 

The  popes,  Stephen  YII.  896,  897,  John 
IX.  898—900,  and  Benedict  IV.  900—901, 
have  left  us: — the  first,  two  Epistles;  the 
next,  four ;  and  the  third,  four :  which  are 
in  the  Concilia,  jv.  TV.  [See  Jaff^  302— 
306.    Ed,] 


CHAPTER  in. 


HISTORY  OF   RELIGION   AND  THEOLOGY. 


§  1.  The  low  state  of  religion  and  learning —  §  2.  Causes  of  this  evil —  §  3.  The  cor- 
ruption of  the  age  manifest  in  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics  —  §  4.  Canonisation  of 
saints  —  §  6.  Biographies  of  saints  —  §  6.  Attachment  to  relics  —  §  7.  Regard  for 
the  Holy  Scriptures  —  §  8.  Faults  of  the  Latin  expositors  —  §  9.  The  AUegorists — 
§  10.  Method  of  treating  theological  subjects — §  11.  Stat«  of  practical  theology— 
§  12.  Progress  of  mysticism  —  §  13.  Polemic  theology  —  §  14,  15.  Controversy  re- 
specting images,  among  the  Greeks  —  §  16.  Among  the  Latins  —  §  17.  Iconoclasts 
among  the  Latins — §  18.  Controversy  respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
continued  —  §  19.  Paschasius  Radbert*s  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  — 
§  20.  His  opposor,  Bertram  —  §  21.  The  involved  controversy  about  stercoranism  — 
§  22.  Controversy  respecting  grace  and  predestination ;  GKxleschalcus  —  §  23.  Histoiy 
of  this  contest  —  §  24.  Jud^ent  respecting  it  —  §  25.  Hincmar  and  Grodeschalciu 
contend  about  a  three-fold  Deity  —  §  26.  Strife  respecting  the  parturition  of  St  Mary— 
§  27,  28.  First  controversy  between  the  Ghreeks  and  Latins,  respecting  Photius  —  §  29, 
30,  31,  32.  Their  second  controversy. 


§  1.  So  long  as  those  persons  survived  in  the  West,  whom  Cliarles 
the  Great's  liberality  and  zeal  for  Christianity  had  prompted  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  a  candid  investigation  of  truth,  there  were 
many  errors  and  superstitions  which  could  not  find  access  to  the 
Latins.  Not  a  few  proofs,  accordingly,  have  been  collected  out  of 
the  writers  of  this  age,  showing  that  the  truth  had  some  strenuous 
vindicators.  But  as  these  men  were  gradually  removed,  and  bar- 
barism regained  its  former  ascendency,  a  flood  of  superstitious  and 
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pious  follies,  and  of  base  and  degrading  opinions,  rushed  in  from  all 
quai-ters.  And  none  were  more  zealous  and  active  in  the  propagation 
of  them  than  the  professed  teachers  and  patrons  of  piety  and  reli- 
gion, who  were  corrupted,  partly  by  ignorance,  partly  by  love  of 
their  own  interests.  The  face  of  Christianity  was  not  much  better 
among  the  orientals  and  Grreeks,  although  sometimes  an  individual 
arose,  who  was  anxious  to  succour  the  sinking  cause  of  pure  religion. 

§  2.  The  causes  of  this  evil  those  will  readily  perceive,  who  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  things  that  happened  among  Christians  in  this 
age.  The  oriental  doctors,  distracted  by  intestine  broils  and  foreign 
controversies,  became  disqualified  for  more  sober  investigations ;  and 
afi  one  error  generally  draws  on  another,  it  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  their  fierce  disputes  among  themselves  upon  image-worship, 
and  with  the  Latins,  upon  the  superiority  and  divine  origin  of  their 
discipline  and  opinions,  that  many  other  evils  should  arise.  More- 
over, the  uncomfortable  and  irrational  mode  of  life  pursued  by  those 
who  retired  to  deserts  and  solitary  retreats,  was  inconsistent  with  a 
sound  mind  and  a  sober  judgment.  Yet  persons  of  this  class  were 
immensely  numerous,  and  their  influence  was  by  no  means  small. 
In  the  West,  the  inciu-sions  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  .the  wars  and 
abominable  crimes  of  the  sovereigns,  the  neglect  of  every  branch  of 
learning,  the  infatuated  purpose  of  the  Eoman  pontiflFa  to  display 
and  extend  their  power,  and  the  impostures  and  falsehoods  of  the 
monks,  were  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  of  mental  cultivation, 
and  piety. 

§  3.  To  see  clearly  the  heights  which  ignorance  and  perversity 
reached  in  this  age,  it  is  only  needful  to  consider  its  extravagant,  or, 
more  properly,  senseless  fondness  for  saints,  and  for  their  dead  bodies 
and  bones.  In  this  the  greatest  part  of  piety  and  religion  was  really 
placed.  Everybody  believed  that  God  would  never  be  found  pro- 
pitious to  those  who  had  not  secured  some  intercessor  and  friend 
among  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  Hence  every  separate  congrega- 
tion, and  almost  every  individual  person,  sought  for  some  particular 
patron,  fearing  lest  insufficient  care  should  be  taken  of  their  own 
interests  by  those  who  were  already  engaged  for  other  people :  their 
habit,  in  fact,  was  to  estimate  the  condition  of  the  blessed  by  man's 
way  of  living  and  thinking.  Hence  arose  the  rage  for  making,  almost 
daily,  new  objects  of  deification.  And  the  priests  and  monks  were 
most  successful  in  dispelling  the  darkness  that  concealed  the  won- 
drous deeds  of  many  holy  men ;  or  rather,  in  fabricating  the  names 
and  the  histories  of  saints  that  never  existed,  so  that  they  might 
have  patrons  enough  for  all  the  credulous  and  senseless  people. 
Many,  however,  provided  for  themselves,  by  committing  their  inter- 
ests and  their  salvation  to  phantoms  of  their  own  creation,  or  to 
delirious  persons,  whose  lives  were  thought  extremely  holy,  because 
they  had  been  those  of  fools  and  madmen. 

§  4.  To  this  licentiousness  of  multiplying  daily  the  number  of 
ministers  at  that  celestial  court,  which  ill-informed  men  pictured 
to  themselves,  the  ecclesiastical  councils  endeavoured  to  set  bounds ; 
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for  they  ordained  that  no  person  should  be  accoiinted  a  glorified 
saint,  unless  he  was  declared  worthy  of  that  honour  by  a  bishop  and 
provincial  council,  in  presence  of  the  people.*  This  fallacious  remedy 
laid  some  restraint  upon  the  inconsiderateness  of  the  people.  There 
were  also  some  in  this  age  who  deemed  it  useful  and  proper,  though 
not  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  decisions  of  bishops  and  councils 
should  be  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  the  concurrence  and  authority 
of  him  who  stood  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  that  is,  of  the 
Eoman  bishop.  Nor  will  this  excite  surprise,  if  we  consider  the  great 
increase  of  the  papal  power,  in  this  unenlightened,  rude,  and  super- 
stitious age.  There  is  indeed  no  example  extant,  older  than  the 
tenth  century,  of  any  man's  formal  enrolment  among  nobles  of  the 
heavenly  commonwealth  by  the  Roman  bishop.*  That  he  was,  how- 
ever, sometimes  consulted  on  such  mattens,  and  his  opinion  asked 
respecting  those  to  be  consecrated,  may  be  shown  by  various  testi- 
monies ;'  and  it  was  by  such  steps  as  these  that  he  moimted  gradually 
to  that  power  of  creating  tutelary  deities,  which  is  denominated 
canonisation, 

§  5.  The  number  of  celestial  or  glorified  saints  being  so  preposte- 
rously multiplied,  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected  than  that  their 
biographies  should  be  written,  filled  with  falsehoods  and  fables ;  and 
that  accounts  should  be  published  of  transactions  which  no  one  ever 
performed.  There  is  yet  extant  a  great  mass  of  such  silly  tales ;  most 
of  them  undoubtedly  produced  not  long  after  Charles's  age,  by  idle 
monks.  The  same  adepts  at  imposture  did  not  shrink  from  contami- 
nating with  many  falsehoods  and  fictitious  prodigies  the  histories  of 
those  who  really  suffered  persecution  and  death  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  in  former  times ;  which  presumption  does  not  escape  casti- 
gation  from  some  of  the  better  contemporary  writers.^     These  falsifi- 

*  Jo.  Mabillon,  Acta  Solictor.  Ord.  Bened,  solemn  canonisation  by  the  popes,  of  which 
wecul.  V.  [t.  vii,]  Prsef.  p.  xliv,  &c.  [p.  Ivii.  we  have  authentic  records,  is  that  of  Ulric 
&c.  ed.  Venice.]  Jo.  Launoy,  de  Lazari^  bishop  of  Augsburg,  by  John  XV.  a.d.  995. 
MagdaU'TKB  et  Martha  in  Provinciam  ap-  Yet  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  provincial 
ptUsu,  c.  i.  §  xii.  0pp.  t.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  342.  councils,  were  concerned  in  such  acts  for 
Franc.  Pagi,  Breviarium  Pontif.  Bomanor.  more  than  a  century  after  this.  And  it  wis 
ii.  259,  iii.  30.  not  till  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III.  a-d. 

*  See    Dan.    Papobroch,    de    Soiennium  1160 — 1181,  that  the  popes  claimed  the  ex- 
Canonuaticmum  Initiis  et  Progressu^  in  Pro-  elusive  power  of  adding  new  saints  to  the 

pyl(Bo  Actor.  S8.  mc-nse  Mali,  p.  171,   &c.  Calendar.     See  Mabillon,  ubi  supra,  p.  lix. 

[Jo.  Mabillon,  ubi  supra;  J.  F.  Buddeus,  de  §  91,  and  p.  IxviiL  §  99,  &c     2>.] 

Origine  *Airo0€<l^§co5,  seu  Canonisation  is,  in         *  See  Servatus  Lupus,    Vita   Majrimini, 

EccJ.  Rom.  in  his  Miscell.  Sacr.  p.  463,  &c.]  p.  276,  276;  and  the  ingenuous  and  learned 

and  the  authors  referred  to,  on  this  suV>ject,  remarks  on  this  subject,  made   in  sever*l 

b^  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  BiUiogr.  Aiitiquar.  c.  places  by  John  Launoy ;   Dispunctio  £^it- 

Yii.  §  XXV.  p.  270.  tol(B  Petri  de  Marca,  de   tempore  quo  ts 

■  See  the  very  temperate  and  ingenuous  Gallia  ChrisH  fides  recepta,ca;^  xiv.  p.  110. 

discussion  of  this  subject,  by  the  sovereign  — Dissert,  iii.  de  primis  Christiana  Rciig. 

pontiff,  Benedict  XIV.  previously  Prosper  in  Gallia  initiis.  Diss,  ii  p.  142,  144,  145, 

Lambertini;  de  Servorum  Dei  Bcatificatione  147,  168,  169,  \%i.—de  Lojtari,  Magdal.  et 

et^  Be<itorum  Canonization e^  1.  i.  cap.  vii.  in  Martha  in  GaUiam  appulsUf  p.  340. — di 

his  0pp.  i.  50,  ed.  Rom.     It  were  to  bo  duobus  Dionysiis,  0pp.  t.  iL  pt  L  p.  627, 

wished  the  historians  of  the  church  of  Rome  629,  630.      See   also   Martene,   Thesaurtu 

would  learn  to  imitate  the  discretion  and  Anecdotor.  i.  161,  and  the  HisU  Litt,  de  la 

fidmess  of  their    pontiff.       [The    earliest  France,  iv.  278. 
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cations  often  flowed  from  a  perverted  piety.  For  this  rude  and 
ignorant  age  supposed  men  in  heaven  still  to  be  delighted  with 
praise^  and  therefore  to  favour  excessively  such  as  publish  their  ser- 
vices.  Others  were  prompted  to  this  presumptuous  conduct  by  their 
lust  of  gain  and  honour.  The  populace,  it  was  found,  in  seasons  of 
perplexity  and  danger,  crowded  with  presents  to  the  temples  of  those 
saints  who  passed  for  the  more  ancient,  and  for  those  whose  power 
had  been  demonstrated  by  many  and  great  prodigies  while  they  were 
alive.  Wherefore  none,  whom  any  religious  community  had  em- 
ployed in  writing  the  biography  of  its  heroes,  could  give  satisfaction, 
if  they  were  strictly  holiest,  and  would  not  add  fictitious  miracles  to 
the  true.* 

§  6.  In  the  bones  of  those  who  were  accounted  saints,  and  in 
everything  which  they  had  used  while  alive,  nay,  even  in  the  very 
ground  which  they  had  touched,  there  was  supposed  to  raside  a  mar- 
vellous power  for  repelling  all  evils,  both  bodily  and  mental,  and 
especially  of  paralysing  the  machinations  of  the  prince  of  darkness. 
Hence,  hardly  anyone  was  willing  to  be  without  safeguards  of  this 
kind.  Eagerness  for  them  led  some  to  encounter  severe  toils,  and 
troublesome,  but  useless,  journeys;  others  to  delude  the  miserable 
populace  with  base  impostures.  To  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  relics  for 
those  in  quest  of  them,  the  hidden  bodies  of  saints  were  first  sought 
by  the  priests  with  prayer  and  fasting,  and  then  were  found ;  God, 
forsooth,  showing  the  way,  and  pointing  to  the  spot.  Oh,  how  great 
the  joy  when  such  a  treasure  came  to  light  1  Some  travelled  into  the 
East,  with  a  view  of  bringing  home,  from  places  rendered  famous  by 
the  presence  of  Christ  and  his  friends,  those  objects  which  would 
comfort  the  faint-hearted,  and  give  a  feeling  of  security  to  their 
country  itself,  and  their  fellow-citizens.  Nor  did  they  come  back 
disappointed ;  for  the  cunning  Greeks,  always  versatile  and  knavish, 
took  from  the  unsuspecting  Latins  genuine  coin,  and  sent  them  off 
again  laden  with  spurious  wares.  In  this  way  the  numerous  holy 
bodies,  and  parts  of  bodies,  of  Mark^  James,  Bartholotneiv,  Cyprian, 
Pantaleon,  and  others,  in  which  the  West  still  exults,  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Latins.  Those  who  were  unable  to  procure  these 
precious  treasures,  by  either  journeys,  or  prayers,  or  frauds,  deemed 
it  expedient  to  steal  them,  or  to  seize  them  by  violence  and  robbery. 
For  whatever  means  were  used  in  such  a  case  as  this,  were  considered 
as  pious  and  acceptable  to  God,  if  one  only  could  succeed.^ 

§  7.  There  were  few  among  the  Greeks  who  attempted  to  explain 
the  sacred  volume,  except  Photius ;  who  has  left  Questions  on  the 
Holy  ScHptures,^  an  explanation  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and  some 


*  Among  all  the  lives  of  saints,  composed 
in  this  age,  none  are  more  to  be  suspected 
than  those  written  by  Britons  and  Armori- 
cans.  See  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord, 
Btmed.  t.  i.  preface,  p.  viii. 

'  Read  Muratori,  Antiquitatea  Italica 
Mfdii  Mvif  v.  6,  &c.  who  presents  ns  with 
examples. 


■  [This  work  is  entitled  Amphilochia,  be- 
cause it  was  addressed  to  Amphilochus, 
bishop  of  Cv'zicus.  Among  other  large  ex- 
tracts, J.  C.  Wolf  has  subjoined  one  of  sixty- 
five  pages  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Curo! 
Philologica,  od.  2.  Ilamb.  1741.  He  also 
gives  account  of  the  work  in  his  preface  to 
that  volume.    Most  of  the  questions  relate 
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other  things  of  this  nature.  He  made  use  of  his  own  reason  and 
ingenuity ;  and  yet  he  cannot  be  esteemed  a  good  interpreter.  All 
the  other  Greeks,  who  attempted  expositions  of  the' Scriptures,  merely 
collected  passages  from  the  writers  of  preceding  ages,  and  attached 
them  to  the  declarations  of  the  sacred  volume.  Thus  it  was  in  this 
century,  and  among  the  Greeks,  that  what  are  called  cateTUB,  that  is, 
expositions  of  Scripture  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  old  doctors, 
of  which  no  small  number  has  come  down  to  us,  first  began  to  be 
drawn  up.  For  most  theologians,  feeling  an  incompetence  for  greater 
things,  thought  themselves  able  to  accomplish  their  object  by  col- 
lecting together  the  fine  thoughts  of  the  anci^t  fathers. 

§  8.  The  Latin  interpreters  were  far  more  numerous ;  for  Charles 
had,  in  the  preceding  century,  awakened  an  ardour  for  the  study  and 
expositioD  of  the  sacred  volume.  Among  these  interpreters,  here  and 
there  one  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  merit ;  as,  for  instance.  Christian 
Druthmar,  whose  Commentary  on  Matthew  has  come  down  to  us,* 
and  Bertharius,  to  whom  are  ascribed  two  books  ^ Avrucs^fUv^v^  But 
most  of  them  were  incompetent  to  their  work ;  and,  like  the  inter- 
preters of  the  preceding  age,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
who  trod  in  the  steps  of  former  expositors  and  collected  their  opi- 
nions, and  those  who  dig  mysteries  and  various  recondite  meanings, 
from  the  plainest  texts,  generally  in  a  very  clumsy  manner.  At  the 
head  of  the  former  class  stands  RabanuB  Maurua^  who  confesses 
that  he  drew  his  expositions  of  Matthew  and  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  Of  the  like  character  were  WcUafrid 
Straboy  author  of  what  is  called  the  Olossa  Ordvna/ria,  and  who  drew 
his  materials  chiefly  from  Rabanus ;  daudiua  of  Turin,  who  fol- 
lowed Augustine  and  Origen ;  Hmcmary^  whose  Stromata  on  the 
four  Books  of  Kings,  compiled  from  the  fathers,  are  still  extant ; 
Rerrvi<^lus  of  Auxerre,  who  elucidated  the  Psalms  of  David  and  other 
books  of  Scripture  from  the  same  source ;  SeduliuSy  who  expounded 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  according  to  the  views  of  the  fathers ;  Floras 
Magister,  who  chose  Augustine  for  his  guide ;  Haymo  of  Halberstadt; 
and  others. 

§  9.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  class,  we  again  find  Rabanus 
Maurus,  whose  very  diffuse  work  on  the  Allegories  of  the  Scriptures 
is  yet  extant.  He  is  followed  by  Smaragdus^  Haymo ,  Scoius, 
Paschasius  Radbert^  and  many  others,  whose  names  it  would  be 
needless  to  mention.  The  expositors  of  this  class  all  agree,  that 
besides  the  literal  import,  there  are  other  meanings  of  the  sacred 


to  difficult  texts  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
monta ;  but  some  of  them  are  tlieological, 
philogophical,  grammatical,  historical,  and 
literary.  About  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Photius, 
published  by  R.  Montague,  London,  1661. 
Tr. — They  are  now  all  printed  by  Cardinal 
Mai,  viz.,  20  in  Scr.  Vtt  Nova  ColUctio, 
vol.  i.  pt.  L  p.  193,  ed.  1825;  130  in  vol 
ix  p.  1—168,  ed.  1887.    Ed.] 


*  See  Rich.  Simon,  Histmre  Critique  dti 
Principaux  Commcntat.  du  N,  T.  cap.  xxv. 

L348,  and  Critique  de  la  BihiiotlUqM 
Us.  par  M,  Du  Pin,  I  293,  &c.  He 
treats  of  most  of  the  other  commentators 
here  noticed ;  ibid.  cap.  xxvi.  xxvii. 

*  [Reconciling  difficult  texts.     2>.l 

*  [OfRheims.     Tr.] 
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books ;  but  as  to  the  number  of  these  meanings,  they  are  not  agreed. 
For  some  of  them  make  three  senses ;  others  four  or  Jive ;  and 
one,  who  is  not  the  worst  Latin  interpreter  of  the  age,  AngeloniBy 
a  monk  of  Lisieux,  maintains  that  there  are  seven  senses  of  the 
sacred  books.  ^ 

§  10.  In  explaining  and  supporting  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  were  equally  neglectful  of  their  duty.  Their 
manner  of  treating  such  subjects  was  dry,  and  better  suited  to  the 
memory  than  to  the  understanding.  The  Greeks,  for  the  most  part, 
followed  Darrvascenua ;  the  Latins  acquiesced  in  the  decisions  of 
Augustine.  The  authority  of  the  ancients  was  substituted  for  argu- 
ments and  proofs ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen  by  the  Collectaneum  de 
tribus  quceationibus-y  by  Servatus  Lupus,  and  the  Tract  of  Remi- 
giu8  on  holding  firmly  to  the  truths  of  Scripture,  and  adhering  faith- 
fully to  the  authority  of  the  holy  and  orthodox  fathers.  Those  who 
appealed  to  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers,  either  construed  their 
words  in  what  is  called  the  allegorical  sense,  or  deemed  it  wrong  to 
put  any  other  construction  upon  them  than  had  been  put  on  them 
by  councils  and  the  fathers.  The  Irish  doctors  alone,  and  among  them 
John  Scotus,  ventured  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a 
philosophical  manner.  But  they  generally  incurred  strong  disappro- 
bation ;  for  the  Latin  theologians  of  that  age  would  allow  no  place 
for  reason  and  philosophy  in  matters  of  religion.^ 

§  IL  Practical  theology  was  treated  negligently  and  unskilfully  by 
all  who  attended  to  it  Some  gleaned  sentences  from  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  relating  to  piety  and  the  duties  of  men,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Scintillce  Patrum  o{  Alvarus,  Others  composed  treatises  on 
the  virtues  and  vices ;  as  HcditgaHus,  Rahanus  Maurus,  and  Jonas 
of  Orleans ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  them  traces  of  the  pat- 
tern left  us  by  Christ.  Some  endeavoured  to  unfold  the  will  of  God, 
and  make  it  intelligible  to  the  unlearned  by  a  tissue  of  allegories :  a 
method,  the  faults  of  which  are  manifest.  The  writers  of  sermons 
and  of  treatises  on  penance,  of  whom  the  number  was  not  inconsider- 
able among  the  Latins,  I  pass  over  in  silence.  Some  of  the  Greeks 
began  to  apply  themselves  to  the  solution  of  what  are  called  cases  of 
conscience.^ 

§  12.  The  doctrines  of  the  mystics,  which  originated  from  Diony- 
siusy  falsely  called  the  Areopagite,  and  which  taught  men  to  abstract 
their  minds  from  all  sensible  things,  and  to  join  them  in  an  inexpli- 
cable imion  with  God,  had  long  been  in  the  highest  estimation 
among  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  monks.  And  the  praises  of 
this  Dionysius  were  pompously  sung,  in  this  century,  by  Michael 

*  See  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  *  Respecting  the  dislike  of  Scotus,   see 

the  books  of  Kings,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pa-  Boulay,   Historia  Academ.  Paris,   i.    182. 

trum  Maxima,  xv.  308.     The  commentary  Add  tlie  life  of  John  of  Gortz,  in  Mabillon, 

of  Angelome  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  was  Acta  Sanctar.  Ord.  Bcncd.  SsccuL  v.  [t.  riL] 

published  by  Bernh.  Fez,  TTusavrus  Anec-  p.  392. 

doiar.  t.  i.  pt.  i.     But  it  would  have  been  ■  See  Nicephoms  Chartophylax,  Epistol. 

no  loss  to  sacred  literature,  had  it  remained  ii.   in  the  Biblioth,   Magna   Patrum^   iiL 

in  obscurity.  413. 
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Syixcdlua  and  Mefthodiua,  who  thus  endeavoured  to  multiply  the 
admirers  and  followers  of  the  man.  The  Latins  had  hitherto  been 
unacquainted  with  this  imposing  system.  But  when  Michael  the 
Stammerer,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  sent  a  copy  of  Dionysi^is  as 
a  present  to  Leivis  the  Meek,  a.d.  824,*  at  once  the  whole  Latin 
world  fell  violently  in  love  with  it.  For  Lewis^  to  put  the  Latins  in 
possession  of  so  great  a  treasure,  ordered  the  works  of  Dioiiyaius 
to  be  forthwith  translated  into  the  Latin  language.^  Afterwards, 
Hilduin,  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  by  the  order  of  LewiSy  published  his 
Areopdgitica^  or  Life  of  Dionysius;  in  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  he  not  only  states  many  things  void  of  truth,  but 
also  shamefully  confounds  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  with  DicrnysiuB 
bishop  of  Paris ;  designing,  no  doubt,  to  advance  the  glory  of  the 
French  nation.^  And  this  fable,  caught  up  by  credulous  ears,  became 
so  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  French,  that  it  is  not  yet  fully 
eradicated.  The  first  translation  of  DioiiysiuSj  made  by  order  of 
Leivis  the  Meek,  was  perhaps  considerably  obscure  and  barbarous. 
Therefore,  his  son,  Charles  the  Bald,  procured  a  new  and  more  neat 
translation  to  be  made  by  the  celebrated  John  Erigena  Scotus; 
which,  being  circulated,  the  patrons  of  mystic  theology  arose  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  more  abundantly  than  ever.  Scotus 
himself  was  so  captivated  with  this  new  system  of  theology,  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  accommodate  his  philosophy  to  its  precepts,  or 
rather  to  explain  its  principles  by  the  rules  of  his  philosophy •** 

§  13.  In  defence  of  Christianity,  against  Jews,  pagans,  and  others, 
only  a  few  took  the  field ;  because  the  internal  contests  among 
Christians  engrossed  all  the  attention  of  those  who  were  inclined  to 
be  polemics.  Agobard  inveighed  against  the  arrogance  and  other 
faults  of  the  Jews  in  two  short  tracts.  Amulo  and  Rahanus  Maurus 
likewise  assailed  them.  The  Saracens  were  confuted  by  the  emperor 
Leoy  by  Theodoinis  Abucara^  and  by  others  whose  writings  are  lost 
But  these  and  other  opposers  of  the  Mahumedans  advanced  various 
false  and  unsubstantiated  statements  respecting  Mahumed  and  his 

*  Jac.  Useher,  Si/lloge  Ejpistolar.  Uihemi-  translated  from  Grtek  into  Latin,  The 
carvm,  p.  54,  55.  contrary  is  most  clearly  signified  by  Hil- 

*  This  we  are  explicitly  taught  by  Hil-  duin,  in  the  place  cited:  *  Authentic^  niiin- 
duin,  in  his  epistle  to  the  emperor  Lewis  que  eoitdem  (Dionysii)  libros  Graca  lingtA 
the  Meek,  prefixed  to  his  Areopagitica^  p.  conscriptos^  cum  echonomus  ecclesije  (?od- 
66,  ed.  Cologne,  1563,  8vo,  in  wliich  he  stantinopolitanx  et  ca:teri  missi  Hicfaaeliit 
says :  '  De  notitia  librorum,  quos  (Diony-  legatione — functi  sunt — pro  munere  magno 
sius)  patrio  sermone  conscripsit  et  quibus  suscepimus.'  [The  date  of  tJiis  erent  is  not 
petentibus  illos  composuit^  lectio  nobis  per  824,  as  ffiven  by  Mosheim,  but  827.  Bo- 
Dei  gratiam  et  vehtram  onlinationem,  cujus  bertson,  li.  293.     Ed."] 

clispinsaiione   interprftatos,  scrinia   nostra         *  Jo.hamioj,  Diss,  de Discrimine DionpsH 

eos   petentibus  reserat,   satisfacit.*     Those  Areop.  et  ParisiensiSf  cap.  iv.  0pp.  t  iL  pt 

err,  therefore,  who  tell  us  that  the  Latin  i.  p.  38,  and  the  other  writings  of  this  grSit 

translation  of  Dionysius  was  not  made  till  man,  and  of  others,  conoeming  tMe  two  Di- 

the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald.     And  those  onysii. 

err  also  who  say  (with  Jo.  ]VIabillon,  Annai.  *  [Scotus  was  partial  to  the  Piatanic  phi- 

Bcncdict.  tom.  ii.  lib.  xxix.  §  lix.  p.  488,  and  losopby ;  which,  being  one  of  the  primaiy 

the  authors  of  the  Hist.  Litt,  de  la  France^  sources  of  the  mystic  theoiogy^  would  ewily 

T.  425,  &c)  that  Michael  the  Stammerer  amalgamate  with  it,  and  secre  to  explain 

sent  to  Lewis  the    works    of   Dionysius,  and  enforce  it.     2>.] 
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religion,  which  (if  brought  forward  designedly,  as  would  seem  to  be 
the  fact)  prove,  that  the  writers  did  not  aim  so  much  at  convincing 
the  Saracens  as  at  deterring  Christians  from  apostacy. 

§  14.  Among  themselves  the  Christians  had  more  strenuous  and 
animated  contests  than  against  the  common  enemy;  and  these 
contests  involved  them  continually  in  new  calamities,  and  brought 
reproach  upon  the  cause  of  true  religion.  Upon  the  banishment  of 
Irene^^  the  contest  about  image-worship  was  renewed  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  it  continued,  with  vaiious  success,  for  nearly  half  this 
century.  For  Nicephonis,^  though  he  would  not  revoke  the  Nicene 
decrees,  nor  remove  images  from  the  temples,  yet  laid  restraints  upon 
their  patrons,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  use  any  violence  or  do 
any  harm  to  the  opposers  of  image-worship.  His  successor,  Micluiel 
Ciu-opalates,  was  a  timid  prince,  afraid  to  provoke  the  monks  and 
priests  who  contended  for  images,  and  therefore,  during  his  short 
reign,'  he  favoured  the  cause  of  images,  and  persecuted  their  enemies. 
Leo  the  Armenian  had  more  vigour,*  and,  assembling  a  councU  at 
ConstAntinople,  a.d.  814,  he  rescinded  absolutely  the  Nicene  decrees 
respecting  the  worship  of  the  images  of  saints ;  yet  he  did  not  enact 
any  penal  laws  against  the  worshippers  of  them.^  As  this  temperate 
procedure  was  not  satisfactory  to  Nicephorus  the  patriarch,  and  to 
the  other  friends  of  images,  and  as  dangerous  tumults  seemed  ready 
to  break  out,  the  emperor  removed  Nicephorus  from  his  oflBce,  and 
repressed  the  rage  of  some  of  his  adherents  with  punishments.  His 
successor,  Michael  the  Stammerer,  who  was  ako  opposed  to  image- 

'a^d.  802.     TV.]  Constantinople,  under  Leo  the  Armenian,  in 

~io  now  ascended  the  throne.     TV.]  regard   to   images.     One   held   under    the 

'a^d.  811 — 813.     TV.]  patriarch  Nicephorus,  814,  condemned  An- 

*  [And  more  ingenuousness  too.  For  be-  tony,  bishop  of  Sylaeum,  as  an  Iconoclast^ 
fore  calling  the  council,  the  emperor,  in  an  and  established  image-worship.  The  next 
interview  with  Nicephorus,  requested  him  council,  called  by  Leo  himself,  in  815,  de- 
to  show  the  fact  by  proofs  from  the  writ-  posed  Nicephorus,  and  declared  him  a  here- 
ingsof  the  apostles  and  of  the  earlier  fathers,  tic.  The  third  was  held  under  the  new 
i£y  as  the  patriarch  asserted,  the  worship  of  patriarch,  Theodorus,  and  established  the 
images  was  in  early  use  in  the  church,  doctrines  of  the  Iconoclasts.  Images  were 
The  answer  he  received  was,  that  in  this  now  removed ;  and  the  unsubmissive  monks 
case  we  must  be  satisfied  with  unwritten  werebanished,but  restored  to  their  cloisters, 
tradition  ;  and  that  what  had  been  decided  as  soon  as  they  promised  to  be  quiet,  and  to 
in  a  general  council  was  never  to  be  con-  hold  communion  with  Theodorus.  There 
troverted.  After  this,  the  emperor  brought  were,  however,  among  them,  blind  zealots, 
the  contending  parties  to  a  conference  in  his  who,  with  Theodorus  Studites  at  their  head, 
presence,  which  Theodorus  Studites  and  his  used  most  shameful  language  against  those 
party  frustrated,  by  telling  the  emperor,  to  bishops  and  monks  who  obeyed  the  emperor, 
his  face,  that  doctrinal  controversies  were  and  against  the  emperor  himself.  The 
not  to  be  discussed  in  the  palace,  but  in  former  they  declared  to  be  enemies  of 
the  church;  and  that  if  an  angel  from  Christ,  deniers  of  him,  and  apostates;  the 
heaven  should  advance  a  doctrine  contrary  emperor  they  called  an  Amorite,  another 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council,  they  Og  of  Bashan,  the  great  Dragon,  a  vessel  of 
would  treat  him  with  abhorrence.  The  em-  wrath,  an  Ahab,  a  second  Julian ;  and  to 
peror  punished  this  insolence  by  sending  the  insult  him,  they  extolled  their  images,  by 
monks  back  to  their  cloisters,  forbidding  chanting  thrir  praises  in  the  most  public 
them  to  raise  disturbances  about  images,  places.  These  indeed  were  taken  up  and 
and  requiring  them  to  be  peaceable  citizens,  punished ;  and  Theodorus  Studites  was  sent 
Schi.]  into  exile ;  and,  as  this  did  not  tame  him, 

*  [According  to  Mansi  (Supplem.  Condi,  he  was  imprisoned,  yet  allowed  free  corres- 
i.  756),  there  were  several  councils  held  at  pondence  by  letter.     Schi.] 
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worship,  found  it  necessary  to  pursue  the  same  course ;  for  although 
he  at  first  showed  great  clemency  to  image-worshippersy  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  aside  his  lenity,  and  to  chastise  the  resUess  &ction 
that  was  enslaved  by  imaees,  especially  the  monks.'  His  son, 
TheophUm*  bore  hai^er  upon  the  defenden.  of  imagea,  and  even 
put  some  of  the  more  violent  of  them  to  death.* 

§  15.  But  after  the  death  of  TheophUu8y  in  the  year  842,  his  sur- 
viving consort-,  Theodora^  who  administered  the  government  of  the 
empire,  wearied  out  and  deluded  by  the  menaces,  the  entreaties,  and 
the  fictitious  miracles  of  the  monks,  assembled  a  council  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  842,  and  there  re-established  the  decisions  of  the 
Nicene  council,  and  restored  image-worship  among  the  Greeks.^ 
Thus,  after  a  contest  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  image-worship 
gain^  the  victory,  and  all  the  East,  except  the  Armenian  church, 
embraced  it ;  nor  did  any  one  of  tiie  succeeding  emperors  attempt  to 
cure  the  Greeks  of  their  folly  in  this  matter.  The  counol  of 
Constantinople,  held  under  Photivs,  in  the  year  879,  and  which  is 
reckoned  by  the  Greeks  the  eighth  general  council,  fortified  image- 
worship  by  new  and  firm  guards,  approving  and  renewing  all  the 
decrees  of  the  Nicene  counciL  The  Greeks,  a  superstitious  people, 
and  controlled  by  monks,  regarded  this  as  so  great  a  blessing  conferred 
on  them  by  heaven,  that  they  resolved  to  consecrate  an  anniversary 
in  remembrance  of  it,  which  they  called  the  Feast  of  Orthodoxy^ 

§  16.  Among  the  Latins,  image-worship  did  not  obtain  so  easy  a 
victory,  although  it  was  warmly  patronised  by  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
For  the  people  of  the  West  still  maintained  their  ancient  liberty  of 


*  [Although  Michael  ascended  the  throne 
under  a  verj-  dubious  title,  the  image-wor- 
shippers described  him  as  a  second  David, 
and  a  Josiah,  so  long  as  thej  accounted  him 
one  of  their  party ;  because  he  released  those 
imprisoned,  and  recalled  the  exiles.  He  in 
fact  showed  great  gentleness  towards  the 
image-worshippers.  He  caused  conferences 
to  be  held,  for  allaying  the  controversies  ; 
and  these  proving  ineffectual,  he  allowed 
them  to  retain  their  images,  though  not  to 
display  them  in  Constantinople ;  and  only 
required  silence  from  both  parties,  so  that 
the  bitterness  between  them  might  subside. 
This  gentleness  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  superstition  of  the  image-worshippers 
knew  no  bounds,  and  introduced  the  grossest 
follies.  For  they  set  up  images  instead  of  the 
cross ;  lighted  candles  before  them ;  burnt 
incense  to  them ;  sang  to  their  praise;  made 
supplications  to  them ;  used  them  as  spon- 
sors for  their  baptized  children ;  scraped 
off  the  colours  from  the  pictures,  and  mixed 
them  with  the  \^'ine  of  the  eucharist ;  and 
placed  the  bread  of  benediction  in  the  hands 
of  tlio  images,  in  order  to  receive  it  as  from 
them.  See  the  Epistle  of  Michael  to  the 
emperor  Lewis  the  M(>ek,  in  Baronius's 
AnnalcSy  ad  ann.  824,  §  26.     Schl.] 


«  [a.d.  829—842.] 
"  [It  is  i] 


impossible  to  believe  all  that  the 
Greek  monks  t^ll  us  of  the  cruelties  of  this 
emperor,  against  the  image- worshippers ;  as 
he  was,  in  other  respects,  an  upright  ruler. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that  he  was  very  in- 
dulgent and  kind  towards  Theoktista,  the 
mother  of  his  empress,  who  worshipped 
images  in  her  house,  and  endeavoured  to 
instil  the  love  of  them  into  the  young  prin- 
cesses of  the  emperor.  And  if  some  persons 
did  actually  suffer  severely  under  him,  they 
suffered  rather  on  account  of  their  slander- 
ous language,  their  disobedience  to  the  laws, 
and  their  seditious  conduct ;  to  which  tht'y 
were  prompted  by  their  mad  zeal  for  pro 
moting  imafi:e-worship.     S(>A/.] 

*  See  Frei  Spanheim,  HUtoria  Imaginum^ 
sect.  viii.  0pp.  iL  846,  &c  Jac  Lenfant, 
Preservatif  eontre  la  Biunion  avec  le  S»A/« 
de  EojHf,  t.  iii.  lettr.  xiv.  p.  147,  &c,  lettr. 
x\iii.  xix.  p.  509,  &c. 

•  See  Jac.  Gretser,  Ohsrrvat.  in  Codinum 
de  Officiis  Aul^s  et  Ecclesia  Constantino^. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  and  the  CrremoniaU  Bjf- 
cantinum,  lately  published  by  Reiske,  Ub. 
i  cap.  28,  p.  92,  &c. 
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thinking  for  themselves  in  matters  of  religion,  and  could  not  be 
brought  to  regard  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  bishops  as  final  and 
conclusive.  Most  of  the  European  Christians,  as  we  have  seen,  took 
middle  ground  between  the  Iconoclasts  and  the  image-worshippers. 
For  they  judged,  that  the  images  might  be  tolerated,  as  helps  to  the 
memory ;  but  denied,  that  any  worship  or  honour  was  to  be  paid  to 
them.  Michael  the  Stammerer,  the  Greek  emperor,  when  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  Levria  the  Meek,  a.d.  824,  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  the  confederation  with  him,  instructed  his  ambassadors,  if 
possible,  to  draw  Levels  over  to  the  side  of  the  Iconoclasts,  Lewis 
chose  to  have  the  subject  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  bishops,  in  the 
council  assembled  at  Paris,  a.d.  824.*  They  decided  that  they  ought 
to  abide  by  the  opinions  of  the  council  of  Frankfort ;  namely,  that 
the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  were  not  indeed  to  be  cast  out  of 
the  temples,  yet  that  religious  worship  should  by  no  means  be  paid 
to  them.  Gradually,  however,  the  European  Christians  swerved  from 
this  opinion ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Eoman  pontiff,  whose  influence 
was  daily  increasing,  got  possession  of  their  minds.  Near  the  close 
of  this  century,  the  French  first  decided  that  some  kind  of  worship 
might  be  paid  to  the  sacred  images ;  and  the  Germans,  and  others, 
followed  their  example.' 

§  17.  Still  there  were  some  among  the  Latins  who  inclined  to  the 
side  of  the  Iconoclasts,  The  most  noted  of  these  was  Claudius^ 
bishop  of  Turin,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  educated  under  Felix  of 
Urgel.  As  soon  as  the  favour  of  Lewis  the  Meek  had  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  bishop,  in  the  year  823,  he  cast  all  the  cmsses  and  sacred 
images  out  of  the  churches,  and  broke  them.  The  next  year  he  pub- 
lished a  book,  not  only  defending  the  procedure,  but  advancing  other 
principles  also,  wliich  were  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  age. 
Among  other  things,  he  denied  the  propriety  of  worshipping  the 
cross,  which  the  Greeks  conceded ;  spoke  contemptuously  of  all  sorts 
of  relics,  and  maintained  that  they  had  no  efficacy ;  and  disapproved 
of  all  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  the  saints  and  to  holy  places.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  adherents  to  the  inveterate  superstition ;  and  first, 
by  the  abbot  Theodemir,  and  afterwards  by  Dungal^  a  Scot,  Jonas  of 
Orleans,  Walafrid  Strabo,  and  others.  But  this  learned  and  inge- 
nious man  defended  his  cause  with  energy;^  and  thence  it  was,  that 

*  [*  Fleury,  Le  Sueur,  and  the  other  hia-  that  council,    though   received   by   several 

toriana,  place  unanimously  this  council  in  popes  as  an  (ecumenical  one,  absolutely  re- 

825. —  It  may  be  proper  to  obsen'e  here,  jected.     And  what  is  remarkable  is,  that 

that  the  proceedings  of  this  council  evidently  the  pope  did  not,  on  this  account,  declare 

show,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pon-  tlie  UaUican  bishops  heretics,  nor  exclude 

tiff  were  by  no  means  looked  upon,  at  this  them  from  the  communion  of  the  apostolic 

time,  either  as  obligator}-  or  infallible.     For  see.     See  Fleury,  liv.  xlviL  §  4.'     Mac/.] 

when  the  letter  of  pope  Adrian,  in  favour  of  *  Mabillon,  Anna/es  Bmcaict.  t  ii.  p.  488. 

images,  was    read    in    the   council,  it  was  Idem,  Pnef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened, 

almost  unanimously  rejected,  as  containing  Saecul.  iv.  pt  i.  p.  vii.  viii.     Car.  Le  Cointe, 

absunl  and  erroneous  opinions.      The  de-  Annales  Eccl.  F rancor,  t  iv.  ad  ann.  824  : 

creos  of  the  second  council  of  Nice,  relating  and  many  others. 

to  image-worship,  were  also  censured  by  the  'Mabillon,    Annales    Benedict,   ii,   488. 

Gallican   bishops;    and    the  authority    of  Praef.   ad  Saecul.    iv.   Acta    Sanctor.    Ord, 
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long  after  his  deaths  there  was  less  superstition  in  the  region  about 
Turin  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 

§  18.  The  controversy,  which  commenced  in  the  preceding  century, 
respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  firom  tiie  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  respecting  the  words,  and  the  Son  {Filioque)y  inserted  by 
the  Latins  in  the  Constantinopolitan  creed,  broke  out  with  greater 
vehemence  in  this  century ;  and  from  being  a  private  dispute,  gra- 
dually became  a  public  controversy  of  the  whole  Greek  and  Latin 
church.  The  monks  of  Jerusalem  contended  about  this  matter,  and 
particularly  about  the  words  Filioque ;  and  one  of  their  number, 
John^  was  despatched  into  France  to  the  emperor  Charles^  a.d.  809.' 
This  subject  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  this 
year ;  and  also  at  Borne,  before  the  pontiff  Leo  IIL,  whither  Charles 
had  sent  envoys.  Leo  IIL  approved  the  doctrine  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  but  disapproved  of  the  alteration  of 
the  creed,  and  wished  the  words  Filioque  to  be  disused  by  degrees.* 
And  his  successors  held  the  same  sentiments ;  but  the  interpolation, 
being  once  admitted,  retained  its  place,  in  spite  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
at  length  was  received  by  all  the  Latin  churches.' 

§  19.  To  these  ancient  controversies  new  ones  were  added,  among 
the  Latins.  The  first  was,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacred  supper.     Though  all 


Bened.  p.  viii  Hist.  Liit.  dt  la  France,  iv. 
491,  and  v.  27,  64.  Among  the  Reformed, 
Jac.  Bafmage,  Hut.  d4:s  Eglurs  Hi/ormieSy 
t  i.  period  iv.  p.  38,  &c  e<L  in  4to.  —  [It  ib 
to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  only  those 
testimonies  of  Claudius  against  the  supersti- 
tions of  his  time,  which  his  opposers,  and 
especially  Jonas  of  Orleans,  have  quottni 
from  his  writings.  Yet  in  these  quotations, 
there  is  much  that  is  solid,  and  expressed 
in  a  nervous  and  manly  style.  Against 
images,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  *  If  a  man 
ought  not  to  worship  the  works  of  God, 
much  less  should  he  worship  and  reverence 
the  works  of  mm. — Whoever  expects  sal- 
vation, which  comes  only  from  God,  to  come 
from,  pict  unit,  must  be  classed  with  those  men- 
tioned Horn.  i.  who  serve  the  crtature,  more 
than  the  Creator.^ — Against  the  cross,  and 
the  worship  of  it,  he  thus  taught,  '  God  has 
cc»mmanded  us  to  hear  the  cross,  not  to  pray 
to  it.  Tliose  are  willing  to  pray  to  it,  who 
are  unwilling  to  bear  it,  either  in  the  spiri- 
tual or  in  tlie  literal  sense.  Thus  to  wor- 
ship God,  is  in  fact  to  depart  from  him.* — 
Of  the  pope,  he  said  (when  accused  for  not 
yielding  to  his  authority),  *  He  is  not  to  be 
culled  the  Apostolical*  (a  title  then  com- 
monly given  to  the  pope),  *  who  sits  in  the 
apostle's  chair;  but  he  who  performs  the 
duties  of  an  apostle.  For,  of  those  who  hold 
that  place,  yet  do  not  fulfil  its  duties,  the 
Lord  says,  Thy  sit  in  Moses*  seat,  tfc' — 
Sec  bishop  Jonas,  lib.  iii.  rfe  Imaq.  in  the 
Biblivth.  Pair.  Max.  Lugd,  xiv.  166.  8chl] 


>  See  Steph.  Balnze,  Miscellan.  \u.  14. 
[The  occasion  of  this  txtmsaction  was  as 
follows:  some  French  monks,  residing  at 
Jerusalem  as  pilgrims,  chanted  the  creed  in 
their  worship,  as  was  common  with  their 
countrymen,  with  the  addition  of  Fifioqne. 
The  Greeks  censured  this  custom  ;  and  the 
Franks  sought  the  protection  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  emperor.     Schl.! 

'  [The  conference  of  the  imperial  envoys 
with  pope  Leo  III.  is  still  extant,  in  Har- 
duin's  Councils,  iv.  970,  &c.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  Leo  was  displeased,  not  with 
the  doctrine  itself,  but  with  the  unauthor- 
ised interpolation  of  the  crt»ed ;  and  disap- 
proved the  recent  decision  of  the  council 
of  Aix-la-  Chapelle,  the  confirmation  of  which 
was  requested  by  the  imperial  envoys. 
Pope  John  VIII.,  in  a  letter  to  Photius, 
went  still  further;  for  he  calle<l  the  expres- 
sion, that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  ftom 
the?  Son,  blasphemy ;  though  the  alK>lition 
of  it  was  attended  with  difficulty  and  re- 
quired time.    Schl,] 

*  See  Car.  Le  Comte,  Annal.  Erles. 
Francor.  t  iv.  ad  ann.  809,  &c.  Longue- 
val.  Hist,  de  VEglise  Gallicane,  v.  161,  and 
the  other  writers  above  cited.  [The  p<»pe 
had  not,  either  in  the  eighth  century,  or  the 
fore  part  of  the  ninth,  such  influence  and 
authority  over  the  Spanish  and  French 
churches,  as  to  be  able  to  compel  thorn 
directly  to  expunge  the  interpolation. 
8chl.]  ^ 
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Christians  believed  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  presented 
to  the  communicants  in  the  Lord's  supper,  yet  np  to  this  time  their 
views  had  been  various  and  fluctuating,  respecting  the  mauTier  in 
which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present ;  nor  had  any  council 
prescribed  a  definite  faith  on  the  subject.  But  in  this  century 
Paschasius  JRadbert,  a  monk  of  Corbie,  afterwards  abbot^  in  his 
treatise  on  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  written 
A.D.  831,  attempted  to  give  more  clearness  and  stability  to  the  views 
of  the  church.^  Upon  the  presentation  of  this  book,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, to  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  year  845,  a  great  dispute  arose  out 
of  it.  Paschaaius  taught,  in  general,  that  in  the  Lord's  supper,  after 
the  consecration,  there  remained  only  the  form  and  appearance  of 
bread  and  wine ;  and  that  the  real  body,  or  the  fl«sh  and  blood  of 
Christ,  were  present ;  and,  indeed,  the  identical  body,  that  was  bom 
of  the  virgiuy  suffered  on  the  croaa,  and  arose  from  the  tomb  J  This 
doctrine  seemed  to  many  to  be  new  and  strange,  and  especially  the 
last  part  of  it.  Rabanus  Maurus^  therefore,  HeribaM,  and  others, 
opposed  it,  but  on  different  grounds.  And  the  emperor,  Charles  the 
Bald,  commanded  two  men  of  distinguished  learning  and  talents, 
RatraTnn  and  John  Scotus,  to  give  a  true  exposition  of  that  doctrine 
which  Radbert  was  supposed  to  have  corrupted.*     Both  of  them  did 


>  See  Mabillon,  Annaies  Benedict,  ii.  539. 
The  treatise  of  Paschaaius  was  published  in 
a  more  accurate  manner  than  before,  by 
Cdm.  Martene,  Amplisst'ma  ColUctio  Veier, 
Scriptor.  ix.  378,  &c.  The  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Paschasius  are  formally  treated  of  by 
Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor^  Ord.  Bened.  Siecul. 
iv.  pt.  n.  p.  126,  &c.  and  by  the  Jesuits,  in 
the  Ada  Sanctor.  Antw.  ad  diem  26  Aprili*; 
and  W  many  others. 

*  [Far  too  corporeal  conceptions  of  the 
presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the 
eucharist  had  existed  in  preceding  times, 
and  indeed  erer  since  Cynl's  notion  of  the 
nature  of  Christ's  becoming  flesh,  had  been 
received;  and  the  holy  supper  had  been 
compared  to  an  offering  or  sacrifice.  But 
such  gross  corporeal  expressions,  as  Pas- 
chasius employed,  no  one  had  before  used ; 
nor  had  any  carried  their  conceptions  so  far. 
In  his  book,  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini^ 
he  says,  '  Licet  flgura  panis  et  vini  hie  sit, 
omnino  nihil  aliud  quam  caro  et  sanguis 
post  consecrationem  credenda  sunt  —  nee 
alia  (caro)  quam  quae  nata  est  de  Maria, 
passa  in  cruce,  resurrexit  de  sepulcro;  et 
lUDC,  inquam,  ipsa  est,  et  ideo  Christi  caro 
est,  mufpro  vita  mundi  adhuc  Kodie  offertur* 
Schf. — •  Tria  potissimum  docet  in  hoc  opere 
Paschasius :  nempe,  Verum  Christi  Domini 
corpus,  verumque  sanguinem  existere  in 
sanetissimo  eucharistiae  sacramento  :  Panis 
et  vini  substantiam,  facta  consecratione,  non 
euporesse ;  denique,  Tpsum  corpus  non  aliud 
esse,  quam  quod  de  Maria  Virgine  natum  est.* 
Mabillon  Annal.  Bened.  ii.  638.     Of  course 


the  great  contest  is,  whether  Kadbert  was  or 
was  not  a  rash  speculator,  who  put  forth  opi- 
nions hitherto  unadmitted,  if  not  altogether 
unknown.     The  (question  being  vital  to  mo- 
dem Homanism,  its  advocates  maintain  that 
he  was  not  otherwise  remarkable  than  as  the 
first  distinct  enunciator  of  a  doctrine  ever 
holden  by  the  church.     Mabillon  aigues 
that  a  man  of  his  learning  must  have  known 
what  the  church  thought,  and  never  could 
have  been  so  impudent  as  to  feign  reception 
for  a  belief  which  the  church  did  not  enter- 
tain.   He  confesses,  however,  that  adver- 
saries of  Radbert's  book  arose  after  a  few 
years,  but  he  pronounces  their  exceptions: 
to  have  been  of  a  pecidiar  nature,  unap- 
proved by  the  church  or  prelacy,  rather 
indeed  rejected  by  both,  and  suggested  not 
so  much  by  the  thing  itself,  as  by  certain 
modes  of  speaking.     But  such  roprcsenta^ 
tions  do  not  well  cohere  with  the  speedy 
appearance  of  Ratramn   and   John   Scot's 
tracts,    under  royal  patronage,    nor   with 
Raban  Maur's  denunciation  of  Radbert's 
theory  as  an  error  and  a  novelty.     The  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
celebrated  prelate  of  his  day,  and  following 
Mabillon's  line  of  inference,  it  may  be  sait^, 
that  he  must  have  known  what  the  church 
then  thought,  and  never  could  have  been 
so  impudent  as  to  tax  that  with  novelty 
which  had  notoriously  been  established  time 
immemoriaL     8.\ 

■  Concerning  Katramn  or  Bertram,  and 
his  book,  which  has  caused  so  much  discus-, 
sion,  see  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Lat^ 
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so ;  but  the  work  of  Scotus  is  lost,  and  that  of  Rairavin,  which  is 
still  extaut,  has  given  occasion  to  much  disputation,  both  in  a  former 
age  and  in  our  own.* 

§  20.  The  writers  who  engaged  in  this  controversy  were  not  agreed 
among  themselves,  nor  were  they  self-consistent  throughout  their 
respective  treatises.  Indeed,  the  mover  of  the  controversy,  JRadbert 
himself,  was  deficient  in  consistency,  and  not  unfrequently  recedes, 
manifestly,  from  that  which  he  had  asserted.  His  principal  antago- 
nist, BeHram  or  RatramUy  seems  in  general  to  follow  those  who 
think  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  truly  present  in  the 
eucharist,  but  are  only  represented  by  the  bread  and  wine ;  and  yet 
he  has  passages  which  appear  to  depart  widely  from  that  sentiment; 
and  therefore,  it  is  not  without  some  plausibility  that  he  has  been 
understood  and  explained  diversely.^  John  Scotus  only,  as  being  a 
philosopher,  expressed  his  views  perspicuously  and  properly :  teaching, 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  signa  and  repreaentativea  of  the  absent 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  All  the  others  fluctuate,  and  assert  in  one 
place  what  they  gainsay  in  another,  and  reject  at  one  time  what  they 
presently  after  maintain.  Among  the  Latins,  therefore,  in  this  age, 
there  was  not  yet  a  determinate,  common  opinion,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in  the  eucharist. 

§  21.  The  disputants  in  this  controversy,  as  is  common,  taxed 
each  other  with  odious  consequences  from  their  opinions.     The  most 
considerable  of  these  consequences  was  that  which,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  was   denominated   atei^corania^iu      Those  who   held,  with 
Radbert,  that  after  the  consecration  only  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine 
remained,  contended  that,  from  the  sentiments  of  their  adversaries, 
who  believed  that  in  the  holy  supper  there  was  nothing  more  than 
the  figure  or  signs  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  this  consequence  would 
follow,  namely,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  ejected  from  the  bowels, 
with  the  other  fiBces.     On  the  other  hand,  those  who  rejected  the 
transmutation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  taxed  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  with  the  same  consequence. 
Each  party,  probably,  casts  this  reproach  upon  the  other  without 
reason.     The  crime  of  atercoranism^  if  we  do  not  mistake,  was  a 
fabricated  charge,  which  could  not  justly  fall  on  those  who  denied 
the  conversion  of  the  bread  into  the   body  of  Christ;  but  which 

Med.  A^.vi,  i.  661,  &c.      [CoDcerning  Ra-  *  [Berbram's  Treatise,  in  a  Dew  Eng^ 
tnimn's  book,  there  has  been  dispute  as  to  translation,  was  published  at  Dubh'n.  ▲  d. 
its  genuineness,  some  ascribing  it  to  John  1753  ;  and  with  a  learned  historical  Dioer* 
Scotus.  and  also  as  to  the  doctrine  it  con-  tation  prefixed.     Mabilloii  {Acta  Sanetor. 
tains.     The  Roman  Catholics  would  make  it  \L  Prsef  p.  zzx.  &c)  TindicateSk  triumph- 
teach  transubstantiation;  the  Lutherans,  con-  antly,  the  genuineness  of  the  book;  and 
substantiation;  and  the  Reformed,  only  a  then  goes  into  an  elaborate  ai^oeot  to 
mystical  or  sacramental  presence  of  Christ  prove,  in  opposition  to  John  Ckiide,  that 
2>.]  the  author  was  a  belierer  in  the  real  frr- 
*  This  controversy  is  described  at  len^h,  stncf.    But  the  mere  reading  of  his  aign- 
though  not  without  partiality,  by  Jo.  Ma-  ment,  with  the  AUl  and  candid  quotatimtf 
billon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Btned.  [t.   vi.]  it  contains,  has  left  on  one  mind,  at  letft. 
Secul.  iv.  pt.   it   p.  viii.  &c.     With  him,  the    conviction,   that  Hoeheim  has  trdj 
compare  Jac.  Basna^o,  HiiL  de  PEglUey  i.  stated  tlie  charactar  and  oontanta  of  tkU 
909,  &c.  work.     Tr.\ 
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might  be  objected  to  those  who  believed  in  such  a  transmutation, 
although  it  was  probably  never  admitted  by  anyone  really  in  his 
right  mind.* 

§  22.  At  the  very  time  when  the  sacramental  controversy  was  at 
its  height^  another  controversy  sprang  up,  which  related  to  divine 
grace  and  jpredestinxition,  Oodeschalcus,  a  Saxon  of  noble  birth, 
and,  against  his  own  choice,  a  monk,  first  at  Fulda,  and  then  at 
Orbais  in  France,  upon  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  the 
year  847,  lodged  with  his  friend  (and,  perhaps  aLso  relative),  count 
Eberald;  and  there,  in  presence  of  Nothin^U8y  bishop  of  Verona, 
entered  into  discussion  respecting  predestination;  and  maintained, 
that  God  had  predestinated,  from  eternity,  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  others  to  the  punishments  of  hell.  \VTien  his  enemy,  Rabanua 
Maurua,  heard  of  this,  he  fii:st  by  letter  charged  him  with  heresy ; 
and  afterwards,  when  Godeschalcus  came  from  Italy  to  Germany,  in 
order  to  purge  himself,  and  appeared  before  the  council  of  Mentz, 
A.D.  848,  Maurua  procured  his  condemnation,  and  transmitted  him, 
as  one  found  guilty,  to  HivAymary  archbishop  of  Kheims  in  France.* 


'  Respecting  the  Stercoranists,  see  John 
MabiUon,  Acta  88.  Ord.  Bened.  [t.  ri.] 
Pr»£l  ad  Ssecul.  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  xxi.  Jac.  Bas- 
nage,  Histoire  de  tEglise,  i,  926,  &c  and 
the  late  treatise  of  the  venerable  Pfaff,  Tu- 
bing. 1750,  4to.  [It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  precise  form  of  this  indecent  charge,  as 
advanced  by  either  party.  The  believers  in 
tnmsubstantiation  supposed  the  sacramental 
elements  not  to  pass  through  the  human 
body  like  ordinary  aliments,  but  to  become 
wholly  incorporated  with  the  bodies  of  the 
communicants ;  so  that,  on  Oteir  principks, 
they  could  not  be  justly  charged  with  ster- 
coranism.  On  the  contrary,  the  opposcrs 
of  transubstantiation  supposed  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sacramental  elements  to  under- 
go the  ordinary  changes  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  of  the  communicant ;  so  that  by  as- 
suming that  these  elements  had  become  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christy  the^  might  be 
charged  with  stercoranism ;  but  it  was  only 
by  assuming  what  they  expressly  deniea, 
namely,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation. Thus  neither  party  could  be 
justly  taxed  with  this  odious  consequence; 
and  yet  a  dexterous  disputant,  by  resorting 
to  a  little  perversion  of  his  antagonist's  views, 
might  easily  cast  upon  him  this  vulgar  and 
unseemly  reproach.  Tr. —  The  justice  of 
this  reproach  is,  however,  distinctly  admit- 
ted by  Mabillon.  Speaking  of  the  three 
great  principles  enunciated  by  Hadbert,  he 
says,  '  Ad  hsec,  tria  alia  ex  his  consequeutia 
docet,  scilicet^  Christum  in  mysierio  qtudidie 
veracittr  immolari ;  eucharistiam  et  vcriiatcm 
€sse  €t  Jiguram  \  denique  secessui  obnoxiam 
non  esfie.*  {Anhal.  Baud.  ii.  638.)  Thus 
this  filthy  question  was  really  not  left  un- 
touched by  Radbert  himself.     It  was  not, 


indeed,  likely  to  be  overlooked  in  the  gross 
discussions  of  such  an  age  as  his.     He  may 
be  readily  considered  as  little  else  than  the 
formal  enunciator  of  propositions  which  had 
obtained  extensive  currency;  their  autho- 
rity is  a  very  diflTerent  question.     For  their 
currency  it  is  easy  to  account.     The  fathers 
have  intermingled  with  much  unfavourable 
to  transubstantiation,  many  things  that  its 
advocates  find  highly  serviceable,  their  ob- 
ject seemingly  being  to  draw  a  strong  line 
of  distinction  between  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments and  common  food :  two  things  which 
scoffers  and  the  thoughtless  would  be  very 
liable  to  confoimd.     As  critical  discernment 
declined,  and  superstition  advanced,  such 
language  could  hardly  fail  of  passing  with 
many  for  assertions  of  sensible,  though  veiled 
divinity,  in  the  elements  themselves.     8.] 

*  [Nothingus,  by  letter,  gave  Kabanus  an 
account  of  the  tenets  advanced  by  Godes- 
chalcus.  Upon  this,  Kabanus  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Nothingus,  and  another  to  count 
Eberald,  loading  the  sentiments  of  Godes- 
chalcus  vrith  reproaches.  Godeschalcus, 
therefore,  set  out  immediately  for  Germany; 
in  order  to  vindicate  his  assailed  principles. 
On  his  arrival  at  Mentz,  he  presented  to 
Kabanus  his  tract  on  a  twofolcf  predestina- 
tion. Kabanus  laid  this  before  a  synod; 
which  condemned  the  sentiments  it  con- 
tained, but  did  not  venture  to  pimish  Godes- 
chalcus,  because  he  did  not  belong  to  their 
jurisdiction,  but  to  that  of  Kheims.  They 
however  exacted  from  him  an  oath,  not  to 
return  to  the  territories  of  king  Lewis ;  and 
transmitted  him,  as  a  prisoner,  to  Hincmar, 
the  archbishop  of  Kheims.  The  synodal 
epistle  of  Kabanus  accompanying  the  pri- 
soner contained  this  statement:  'Beit  known 
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Hincmar^  who  was  a  friend  of  RabantLS,  condemned  him  anew,  in  a 
council  held  at  Kiersy,  a.d.  849 ;  and  as  he  would  not  renounce  his 
sentimenta,  which  he  said,  and  said  truly,  were  those  of  Augustine^ 
Hincmar  deprived  him  of  his  priestly  oflSce,  ordered  him  to  be 
whipped,  till  he  should  throw  the  statement  made  by  him  at  Mentz 
into  the  flames ;  and  then  sent  him  in  custody  to  the  monastery  of 
Haut^rilliers.*  In  this  prison  the  unhappy  monk,  who  was  a  man  of 
learning,  but  high-minded  and  pertinacious,  ended  his  dajrs  in  the 
year  868  or  869,  retaining  firmly,  till  his  last  breath,  the  sentiments 
that  he  had  embraced. 

§  23.  While  GodeachalcvLS  remained  in  prison,  the  Latin  church 
was  involved  in  controversy  on  his  account.  For  distinguished  and 
discerning  men,  such  as  Ratramn  of  Corbie,  Prudentius  of  Troyes, 
Lupus  of  Ferrieres,  Florua,  a  deacon  of  Lyons,  and  Remigiua^  bishop 
of  Lyons,  together  with  his  whole  church,  and  many  others,  defended 
with  energy,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  either  the  person  or  the 
sentiments  of  the  monk.  On  the  other  hand,  Hincmar  his  judge, 
AmaluriuSy  John  Scotus,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  and  others,  by 
their  writings,  contended  that  both  he  and  his  opinions  were  justly 
dealt  with.  As  the  spirit  of  controversy  waxed  hotter  continually, 
Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  year  853,  ordered  another  convention  or 
council  to  be  held  at  Kiersy ;  in  which,  through  the  influence  of 
Hincniar^  the  decision  of  the  former  council  was  conflnned,  and 


to  your  goodness,  that  a  certain  vagabond 
monk,  named  Gothescalc,  who  says  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  your  diocese,  came  from 
Italy  to  Mentz,  introducing  new  supersti- 
tions, and  pernicious  doctrine  concerning  the 
predestination  of  God,  and  leading  the  peo- 
ple into  error;  affirming  that  the  predesti- 
nation of  God  related  to  evii  as  well  as  to 
good ;  and  that  there  are  some  in  the  world, 
who  cannot  reclaim  themselves  from  their 
errors  and  sins,  on  account  of  the  predesti- 
nation of  God,  which  compels  them  on  to 
destruction ;  as  if  God  had,  from  the  be- 
ginning, made  them  incorrigible  and  obnoxi- 
ous to  perdition.  Hearing  this  opinion, 
therefore,  in  a  synod  lately  held  at  Mentz, 
and  finding  the  man  irreclaimable,  with  the 
consent  and  direction  of  our  most  pious  king 
HludoWcus,  we  determined  to  transmit  him, 
together  with  his  pernicious  doctrine,  to  you, 
under  condemnation  ;  that  you  may  put  him 
in  confinement  in  your  diocese,  from  which 
he  has  irregularly  strayed ;  and  that  you 
may  not  suffer  him  any  more  to  teach 
error,  and  seduce  Christian  people :  for  we 
have  learned,  that  he  has  already  se- 
duced many,  who  are  negligent  of  their 
salvation,  and  who  say:  What  will  it 
profit  me  to  exert  myself  in  the  service  of 
God?  Because,  if  I  am  predestinated  to 
death,  I  can  never  escape  it ;  but  if  predes- 
tinated to  life,  although  I  do  wickedly,  I 
shall  undoubtedly  obtain  eternal  rest.     In 


these  few  words,  we  have  written  to  yoo, 
describing  what  we  found  his  doctrine  to  be/ 
&c   See  Haiduin's  QmcUU,  v.  15,  16.  Tr.\ 
*    [The    sentence    upon     OtnieschalcDs, 
passed  by  the  synod  of  Kiersy,  was  thiu 
worded:  *  Brother  Goteoealc,    know  tboo, 
that  the  holy  office  of  the  siu^erdolal  miniii- 
try,  which  thou  hast  irregularly  usurped* 
(because,  in  a  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Rheims, 
he  obtained  ordination  of  the  sub-bisliop  oi 
Rheims),  *  and  hast  not  feared  hitherto  to 
abuse  by  widced  manners  and  acts,  and  by 
corrupt  doctrines,  is  now,  by  the  decisioo  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (of  whose  grace  the  sice^ 
dotal  office  is  the  administration,  by  virtae 
of  the  blood  of  our  Lofd  Jesos  Christl  taken 
from  thee ;  if  thou  ever  recetvedst  it :  and 
thou  ait  utterly  prohibited  from  erwjve- 
suming  again  to  exercise  it.    Moreovetv  be- 
cause thou  hast  presumed,  eontnrr  to  tbe 
design  and  the  name  of  a  monk,  anddiqiif^ 
ing  ecclesiastical  law,  to  unite  and  eonfMUid 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  vocations;  vr, 
by  our  episcopal  authority,  decnMi,  that  tbon 
be  whipped  with  very  severe  stripes  (dnns- 
simis  verberibus),  and,  aooording  to  eodcsi- 
astical  rules,  be  shut  up  in  prison.    And  that 
thou  mayest  no  more  pvesume  to  eseraae  the 
functions  of  a  teacher,  we,  by  virtue  of  the 
eternal  Word,  impose  pefpetual  sfleoieeBpon 
thy  lips.'    See  ^urduin,  ^Ai  nnfra,  p.  2^> 
This  sentence  was  ezeciitad  without  alli- 
gation.    TV.] 
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Godeachalcus  was  again  condemned  a8  a  heretic.^  But  in  the  year 
855,  the  three  provinces  of  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Aries  assembled  in 
council  at  Valence,  Remigius  presiding,  and  set  forth  other  decisions, 
in  opposition  to  those  at  Kiersy,  and  defended  the  cause  of  Godea- 
chalcus.*     With  the  decisions  of  the  coimcil  of  Valence  coincided 


>  [Id  this  council,  the  oppofiers  of  Godes* 
chalcus  set  forth  their  creed,  in  respect  to 
the  contested  doctrines,  in  the  fbur  follow* 
ing  articles :  viz. 

I.  Alnughty  God  created  man,  without 
sin,  upright,  endued  with  free  will ;  and 
placed  him  in  Paradise ;  and  purposed  his 
oontiDuance  in  the  holinera  of  uprightness. 
MaD,  abusing  free  will,  sinned,  and  fell,  and 
the  whole  human  race  became  a  mass  of  cor- 
ruption. But  the  good  and  righteous  Ood 
elected,  out  of  that  mass  of  perdition,  aC' 
cording  to  his  foreknowledge;  those  whom 
he  predestinated  unto  life  through  grace, 
and  foreordained  eternal  life  for  them :  but 
the  others,  whom  in  his  righteous  judgment 
he  left  in  the  mass  <y£  perdition,  he  foresaw 
would  perish ;  but  he  did  not  for€4)rdain 
that  they  shouTd  perish ;  yet,  being  just,  he- 
foreordained  eternal  punishment  to  be  their 
portion.  And  thus  we  affirm  but  one  pre- 
destination of  God,  which  relates  either  t>o 
the  gift  of  grace,  or  to  the  retributions  of 

j«BtiOB^ 

II.  We  lost  freedom  of  will  in  the  first 
man ;  which  we  recover  by  Christ  our  Lord ; 
and  we  have  free  will  to  good,  when  pre- 
frnted  and  aided  by  grace ;  and  have  free 
will  to  evil  when  forsaken  of  grace.  That 
we  have  free  will,  is  because  we  are  made 
free  by  grace,  and  are  healed  of  corruption 
by  it. 

III.  Almighty  God  wills,  that  all  men, 
without  exception,  should  become-  saved ; 
and  yet  all  meu  will  not  be  saved.  And 
that  some  are  saved^  arises  from  the  gra^ 
tuity  of  him  who  saves ;  but  that  some  perish 
arises  from  their  desert  of  perdition. 

IV.  As-  there  never  was,  is,  or  will  be,  a 
man,  whose  nature  was  not  assumed  by  ouff 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  so  there  never  was,  is, 
or  will  be,  a  man,  for  whom  Christ  has  not 
died ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  all  are  not 
redeemed  by  the  mystery  of  his  passion. 
That  all  are  not  redeemed  by  the  mystery  of 
his  passion,  is  not  owing  to  the  [limited] 
magnitude  and  value  of  the  price ;  but  is  the 
fault  of  unbelievers,  or  of  them  who  do  not 
believe  with  the  faith  that  works  by  love.  For 
the  cup  of  human  salvation,  which  is  provided 
for  our  weakness,  and  has  divine  efficacy, 
contains  what  might  benefit  all ;  but  if  it  be 
not  dranken,  it  will  not  produce  healing. 

These  doctrinal  articles  were  agreed  on  in 
the  council  of  Kiersy,  A.D.  863  ;  though 
sometimes  attributed  to .  the  council  of 
Kiersy  in  the  year  849,  and  printed  as  such 


in  Harduin,  Condi,  y,  18,  19;  compare  p. 
67.     TV.] 

*  [The  council  ofValence  published  twenty- 
three  canons ;  five  of  which  contained  the 
doctrinal  views  of  the  friends  and  defenders 
of  Godeschalcus.  See  Harduin,  Condi,  v. 
87,  Sse.  These  five  canons  are  too  long  to 
be  inserted  here,  without  some  abridgment. 
The  substance  of  them  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

Can.  II.  *  That  God  foresees,  and  eter- 
nally foresaw,  both  the  good  which  the 
righteous  will  perform,  and  the  evil  which 
the  wicked  will  do.'  Dan.  ii.  29.  'We 
hold  faithfully  and  judge  it  should  be  held, 
that  he  foresaw,  that  the  righteous  would 
certainly  become  righteous  through  his 
grace ;  and  by  the  same  grace  would  obtain 
eternal  blessedness:  and  he  foresaw,  that 
the  wicked  would  be  wicked  through  their 
own  perverseness ;  and  would  be  such  as 
must  be  condemned  by  his  justice  to  eternal 
punishment'  According  to  Ps,  bcii.  12,  and 
Rom.  iL  7—9,  and  2  Thess.  i.  7—10.  '  Nor 
ban  the  prescience  of  God  imposed  upon  any 
bad  man  a  necessity,  that  he  cannot  be  other 
than  bad ;  but,  what  he  would  become  by 
his  own  free  volition,  God,  as  one  who 
knows  all  things  before  they  come  to  pass, 
foresaw,  by  his  omnipotent  and  unchange- 
able majesty.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  any 
one  is  condemned  by  a  divine  prejudication  ; 
but  according  to  the  deserts  of  his  own 
wickedness.  Nor  do  the  wicked  perisli,  be- 
cause they  cotdd  not  become  good ;  but 
bticauso  they  wotdd  not  become  good,  and 
through  their  own  fault  remained  in  the 
mass  of  condemnation,  or  in  their  original 
and  their  actual  sin.' 

Can.  III.  'As  to  the  predestination  of 
God,  we  decide,  and  faithfully  decide,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  the  Apostle;* 
RoHL  ix.  21—23.  •  We  confidently  profess 
a  predestination  of  the  elect  unto  life ;  and 
a  predestination  of  the  wicked  unto  death. 
But  in  the  election  of  those  to  be  saved,  the 
mercy  of  God  precedes  their  good  deserts ; 
and  in  the  condemnation  of  those  who  are 
to  perish,  their  ill  deserts  precede  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God.  In  his  predes- 
tination, God  only  determined  what  he  him- 
self would  do,  either  in  his  gratuitous  mercy, 
or  in  his  righteous  judgment* — 'In  the 
wicked,  he  foresaw  their  wickedness,  because 
it  is  from  themselves ;  he  did  not  predestine 
it,  because  it  is  not  from  him.  The  punish- 
ment, indeed,  consequent  upon  their  ill 
desert,  he  foresaw,  being  a  God  who  foresees 
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those  of  the  council  of  Langres,  a.d.  859,  composed  of  the  same 
provinces;  and  likewise  those  of  the  council  of  Toul,  A.D.  860, 
composed  of  the  bb^hops  of  fourteen  provinces.'  On  the  death  of 
Goclesch'ilcuSy  the  author  of  the  contest,  this  vehement  controversy 
subsided.* 

§  24.  The  cause  of  Oodeschcilciis  is  involved  in  some  obscurity ; 
and  many  and  eminent  men  have  appeared,  both  as  his  patrons  ami 
as  his  accusers.  He  taught,  unquestionably,  that  there  is  a  two-fold 
predestination,  the  one  to  eternal  life  and  the  other  to  eternal  death ; 
that  Grod  does  not  will  the  salvation  of  all  men,  but  only  of  the  elect; 
and  that  Christ  suflFered  death,  not  for  the  whole  human  race,  but 
only  for  that  portion  of  it  to  which  Grod  decreed  eternal  salvation. 
His  friends  put  a  favourable  construction  upon  these  propositions ; 
and  they  deny,  that  he  held  those  whom  Grod  predestinated  to  eternal 
punishment,  to  be  also  predestinated  to  sin  and  guilt.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  maintain,  that  he  taught  only  this,  that  Grod  from  eternity 
condemned  those  who,  he  foresaw,  would  become  sinners ;  and  con- 
demned them  on  account  of  their  sins  voluntarily  committed ;  and 
decreed,  that  the  fruits  of  Grod's  love  and  of  Christ's  sufiferings  should 
extend  only  to  the  elect ;  notwithstanding  the  love  of  God  and  the 
Hufferings  of  Christ,  in  themselves  considered,  have  reference  to  all 
men.     But  his  adversaries  fiercely  contend,  that  he  concealed  gross 


all  things ;  and  also  prrdcsttnrd,  because  he 
is  a  just  Gtxi,  with  whom,  as  St.  Augustine 
says,  there  is  both  a  fixed  purpose,  and  a 
<'ertain  foreknowledge,  in  regard  to  all  things 
wliatever.' — But  that  some  are prtdtstinated 
to  wickedness^  by  a  divine  pfuper^  so  that 
//k//  cannot  he  of  another  character^  we  not 
only  do  nfU  believe ;  but  if  there  are  those 
wlio  will  believe  so  grt»at  a  wrong,  we,  as 
well  as  the  council  of  Omnge,  with  aU  de- 
testation, declare  them  anath'^ma. 

Can.  IV.  In  this  canon  they  disapproved 
the  sentiments  of  some,  who  neld  *  that  the 
bhxxl  of  Christ  was  shed,  oven  for  those 
ungodly  ones  who  had  been  punished  with 
eternal  damnation,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  time  of  Christ's  passion.* 
And  they  held  *that  this  price  was  paid 
(only)  for  those  of  whom  our  Lord  has  said : 
*'  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent,"  &c., 
'•  that  every  one  that  beiievth  in  hint,''  &c. 
John  iii,  14 — 16.  "And  the  Apostle  says : 
Christ  was  once  offered  to  l>ear  the  sins  of 
many."  '  —  *  MoreoviT,  the  four  articles, 
adopted  without  duo  consideration  by  the 
synod  of  our  brethren  (at  Kiorsy,  a.d.  863), 
on  account  of  their  inutility,  and  indeed, 
their  injurious  tendency,  and  error,  contrary 
to  the  truth  ;  as  also  those  other  (of  John 
Sootus),  unfitly  set  forth  in  nineteen  syllo- 
gisms; and  in  which,  notwithstanding  the 
boast,  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  philo- 
sophy, there  appears  to  be  rather  the  fiibri- 
cation  of  the  devil,  than  an  exhibition  of 


the  faith ;  we  whoUy  explode,  as  not  to  be 
listened  to  by  the  faithftd  ;  and  we  eiyoin, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  i^nrit,  that 
such,  and  all  similar  statement^^  be  looked 
upon  as  dangerous,  and  to  be  avoided.  And 
the  introducers  of  (such)  novelties,  we  judge 
ought  to  be  censured.' 

Can.  V.  This  canon  maintains  the  iiecf»- 
sity  of  a  saint's  persevering  in  holineoi,  in 
order  to  his  salvation. 

Can.  VL  In  regard  to  saving  grace,  *aod 
free  will,  which  was  impaired  by  sin,  in  th^ 
first  man ;  but  is  recovered  and  made  whole 
again  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  all  believers  in 
him  ;*  this  council  held  with  various  OQon- 
cils  and  pontiffs;  and  reject  the  trash 
vented  by  various  persons.     7V.1 

'  [The  five  doctrinal  canons  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Valence,  were  adopted,  without  altef** 
tion,  by  the  councils  of  Langrea  and  of  TooL 
See  Hanluin,  ComcU,  v.  481,  &c  4M.  7V.J 

*  Besides  the  common  writers,  an  impar- 
tial history  of  this  controvern*  is  given  by 
Caesar  Egasse  de  Boulay,  JUistorm  Aeade- 
mue  Paris,  L  178,  Ace.,  by  Jo.  Mabillon. 
Acta  8anetor,  Ord,  Benid.  t^  ri. ;  or  SsenL 
iv.  pt  ii.  Pnef.  p.  xlvii^  in  the  Bitt  IMt. 
de  la  France,  v.  362,  by  Jac  Uasber,  B*- 
ioria  Oodeschaki^  fitanor.  1662»  8v(\  and 
Dublin,  1731,  4to;  and  bj  Qerii.  Jo.  Vo^- 
si  us,  Historia  Priagiama,  lib.  viL  eap.  i^'* 
Add  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriciw,  BOUoUHMLMt^ 
jEvi,  iil  210,  &c 
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errors  under  ambiguous  phraseology;  and,  in  particular,  that  he 
wished  to  have  it  believed,  that  God  had  predestinated  the  persons 
who  will  be  damned,  not  only  to  suffer  punishment,  but  likewise  to 
commit  the  sins  by  which  they  incur  that  punishments^  This,  at 
least,  seems  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  the  true  cause  of  this  whole 
controversy,  and  of  all  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  unhappy  Oodes^ 
chcdcus,  may  be  traced  to  the  private  enmity  existing  between  him 
and  Rabanus  MaumSy  who  had  been  his  abbot.^ 

§  25.  With  this  great  controversy  another  smaller  one  was  inter- 
woven, relative  to  the  trine  Ood.  In  the  churches  over  which  he 
presided,  Hinomar  forbade  the  singing  of  the  last  words  of  a  very 
ancient  hymn — Te  trina  Deltas,  unaque  poscimua* — on  the  ground 
that  this  phraseology  subverted  the  simplicity  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  implied  the  existence  of  three  Gods.  The  Benedictine  monks 
would  not  obey  this  mandate  of  Hincmar ;  and  one  of  their  number, 
McUramUy  wrote  a  considerable  volume,  made  up,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  of  quotations  from  the  ancient  doctors,  in  defence 
of  a  trine  Deity.  GodeachcdcxiSy  receiving  information  of  this  dissen- 
sion, while  in  prison,  sent  forth  a  paper,  in  which  he  defended  the 
cause  of  his  fellow  monks.  For  this  he  was  accused  by  Hincmar  of 
Triiheism  also,  and  was  confuted  in  a  book  written  expressly  for 
that  purpose.  But  this  controversy  soon  subsided ;  and,  in  spite  of 
Hincmar^a  efforts,  those  words  retained  their  place  in  the  hymn.* 

§  26.  About  the  same  time  another  controversy  found  its  way  from 
Germany  into  France,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  our  blessed 
Saviour  issued  from  the  womb  of  his  mother.  Some  of  the  Germans 
maintained  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  proceed  from  the  womb  of 
Mary,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  case  of  other  persons, 
but  in  a  singular  and  extraordinary  manner.  When  this  opinion 
reached  France,  Ratramn  opposed  it ;  and  maintained  that  Christ 
came  into  the  world  in  the  way  which  nature  has  provided.  Pasctta" 
aiu8  Radbert  came  forth  in  defence  of  the  Germans,  maintaining,  in 
a  distinct  treatise,  that  Christ  was  born  with  no  expansion  of  his 


*  The  cause  of  GodoachalcuB  is  learnedly 
treated,  in  an  appropriate  work,  by  Gilbert 
Mauguin ;  who  published  all  the  writings 
on  both  sides  of  this  controversy  that  hare 
reached  us,  Paris,  1660,  2  vols.  4to ;  under 
the  title :  Vetemm,  Attctorum^  qui  nono 
stectUo  dc  Pradestinatione  et  Gratia  acrip' 
seruntj  Opera  et  Fragmjenta^  cum  Hiatoria  et 
gemina  Prasfatione,  A  more  concise  account 
of  it  is  given  by  Henry  Noris,  8ynop»i§ 
Historic  Godeschalcance,  in  his  Opp.  iv.  677, 
&c.  But  he  more  strenuously  defends 
Oodeschalcus,  than  Mauguin  does.  All  the 
Benedictines,  Augusitinians,  and  Jansenists 
maintain,  that  Godeschalcus  was  most  un- 
justly oppressed  and  per8ecut€*d  by  Kabanus 
and  Hincmar.  The  Jesuits  take  opposite 
ground ;  and  one  of  them,  Lewis  Cellot,  in 
his  Historia  Godeschalci  Pradestinatianij 
splendidly  printed,  Paris,  1665,  fol.  labours 


to  show,  that  Oodeschalcus  was  most  right- 
eously condemned. 

•  Godeschalcus,  who  was  committed  to 
the  monastery  of  Fulda  by  his  parents,  while 
an  infant,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the 
age,  when  he  became  adult,  wished  to  aban- 
don a  monastic  life.  But  Kabanus  retained 
him,  contrary  to  his  wishes.  This  produced 
a  great  contest  between  them,  which  was 
terminated  only  by  the  interposition  of  Lewis 
the  Meek.  Hence  those  conflicts  and  suffer- 
ings. See  the  Centuria  Magdeb,  centur. 
ix.  c.  10,  p.  643,  646  ;  and  Mabillon,  Anna- 
les  Bened.  t  ii.  ann.  829,  p.  623. 

■  [Of  thee,  trine  Deity,  yet  one,  we  ask. 
TV] 

*  See  the  writers  of  the  history  of  Godes- 
chalcus, who  also  touch  upon  this  contro- 
versy. 
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mother's  body,  and  charging  those  who  taught  otherwise  with  denying 
the  virginity  of  Mary.  But  this  also  was  a  short  contest,  and  gave 
way  to  greater  ones.* 

§  27.  Of  all  the  controversies  that  disturbed  this  century,  the 
most  famous  and  the  most  unhappy  was,  that  which  severed  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  The  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople had  long  indulged,  and  sometimes  also  manifested,  great 
jealousies  of  each  other.  Their  mutual  animosity  became  violent 
from  the  times  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,^  when  the  bishops  of  Constanti- 
nople, supported  by  the  authority  and  patronage  of  the  [Greek] 
emperors,  vrithdrew  many  provinces  from  their  subjection  to  the  see 
of  Rome.*  But  in  the  ninth  century  the  smothered  fire  which  had 
been  burning  in  secret  broke  out  into  an  open  flame  upoQ  occasion 
of  the  elevation  of  PhotluSy  the  most  learned  Greek  of  the  age,  to 
succeed  the  deposed  Igruvtiua  in  the  see  of  Constantinople,  by  the 
emperor  MichaeLy  a.d.  852;^  and  the  confirmation  of  that  elevation, 
as  regular  and  correct,  by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
861.*  For  the  Roman  pontiff,  Nicolas  /.,  whose  aid  had  been 
solicited  hj  Ignatius^  in  a  council  at  Rome,  A.  d.  862,  pronounced 
Photiua  (whose  election  he  maintained  was  uncanonical),  together 
with  his  adherents,  to  be  unworthy  of  Christian  communion.  This 
thunder  was  so  far  from  terrifying  PhoUnSy  that  it  only  made  him 
give  back  that  which  he  had  received,  and  excommunicate  Nicolos^ 
in  the  council  of  Constantinojrfe,  of  the  year  866. 

§  28.  The  pretence  for  the  war  which  Nicolaa  I,  commenced  was 
the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Ignatiu^y  whom  the  emperor  had  deprived 
of  his  episcopal  office,  upon  a  charge,  true  or  false,  of  treason.  But 
Nicolaa  would  have  been  unconcerned  about  the  injury  done  to 
IgnatiuSy  if  he  could  have  recovered,  from  the  Greek  emperor  and 
from  Photius^  the  provinces  taken  from  tbe  Roman  pontiffs  by  the 
Greeks,  namely,  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia,  Thessaly,  and 

*  See  Lucas  d'Acheir,  Spicihg.  velerum  wrote  a  tract-,  to  prove  that  Christ  receiTed 
Scnptorum,   i.    396.     Jo.   Mabillon,   Acta  all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  at  once,  and  f« 
Sancfar.  Ord.  Bcned.  [t,  vi.]  SsecuL  iv.  pt  perpetuum,   without  change,   increase,   or 
ii.  Prsf.  p.  li.  &c.     [After  giving  account  diminution :  but  that  belioTers  did  not  m 
of  this  controversy,  Mabillon  proceeds  to  the  receive  them,  though  thej  might  in  some 
history  of  another,  between  Ratramn  and  degree  ei\joy  the  temporazy  poasesnon  of 
Paschasius  Radbert,  respecting  the  unity  of  them  alL     oee  Walch'a  Prt^ramm,  de  Gra- 
human  souls.     The  controversy  was  of  short  tia  septiformi*  Spirit  us,  jld.  1755,     TV.] 
continuance,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from         •  [a..d.  716 — 741.     TV.] 
their  misunderstanding  each  other,  in  con-         '  See  Giannone,  Hist,  de  NapUs^  L  536, 
sequence  of  their  not  clearly  discriminating  646.     Peter  de  Marca,  dt  Concordia  Sacrr- 
hetwcennnm^rical  unity  a.ud  a  specific  unity,  dot.  ei  Imperii,  i.  c  L  p^  6,  6cc.     Le  Quien, 
See  Mabillon,  uin  supra,  p.  liii.  &c.— There  Oriens  Cnristianus^  i  96^  &c. 
was  another  controversy,  under  Charles  the         *  [Rather  ▲.d.  S5S.     TV.] 
Great,  respecting  the  seven-fold  ^raee  of  the         •  [Some  of  the  Qreeka  call  this  tL  general 
Spirit.     Charles  asked  the  opinion  of  seve-  oounciL    It  was  attended  by  318  bishope; 
ral  bishops,  whether  Christ  and  believers  and  its  decrees  were  subscribed  hr  the  tvo 
receive  the  same  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Roman  delegates.    Ita  Acta  are  iost ;  hav- 
Holy  Spirit     They  answered,  that  Christ  ing  probably  been  dcotrmd  by  the  ad- 
received  all  the  seven  gifts  equally ;  but  that  hercnts  to  Ignatius.    See  Waldi's  KirthtH' 
believers  receive  each  his  particular  gift,  versamml,  p.  552,  &e.     8ekL} 
The  emperor,  dissatisfied  with  their  answer, 
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Sicily.  For  he  had  demanded  them  back  through  his  envoys  at 
Constantinople.  And  when  the  Greeks  paid  no  regard  to  his  demand, 
he  want^  to  avenge  his  own  wrong,  rather  than  that  of  Ignatius, 

§  29.  While  everything  was  being  hotly  contested  on  both  sides, 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  a  parricide,  who  had  usurped  the  empire  of 
the  Greeks,  suddenly  restored  peace ;  for  he  recalled  Ignatms  from 
exile,  and  commanded  Photius  to  retire  to  private  life.  This  decision 
of  the  emperor  was  confirmed  by  a  council  assembled  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  869,  in  which  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
Hadrian  IL,  had  controlling  influence.*  The  Latins  call  this  the 
eighth  general  council.  The  religious  contest  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  now  ceased ;  but  the  strife  respecting  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  [pontifical]  jurisdiction,  especially  in  regard  to  Bulgaria, 
still  continual ;  nor  could  the  pontiff,  with  all  his  eflforts,  prevail  on 
either  Ignatius  or  the  emperor  to  give  up  Bulgaria,  or  any  other  of 
the  provinces. 

§  30.  The  first  schism  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  possible  to 
heal  it ;  but  PhotiuSy  a  man  of  higli  feelings,  and  more  learned  than 
all  the  Latins,  imprudently  prepared  materials  for  interminable  war. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  year  866,  he  annexed  Bulgaria  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople,  which  Nicolas  was  eager  to  possess ;  and  this 
was  extremely  offensive  to  the  Roman  pontiff".  In  the  next  place, 
what  was  much  more  to  be  lamented,  and  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
man,  he  sent  an  encyclic  epiMle  to  the  oriental  patriarchs  on  the 
subject,  thus  converting  his  own  private  controversy  into  a  public 
one ;  and  moreover  accused,  in  very  strong  terms,  the  Roman  bishops 
sent  among  the  Bulgarians,  and  through  them  the  whole  Latin  church, 
of  corrupting  the  true  religion,  or  of  heresy.  In  his  great  irritation 
he  taxed  the  Romans  with  five  enormities ;  than  which,  in  their  view, 
the  mind  could  conceive  no  greater.  First,  that  they  deemed  it 
proper  to  fast  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  or  the  Safjbath,  Secomllyy 
that  in  the  first  week  of  Lent  they  permitted  the  use  of  milk  and 
cheese.  Thirdly^  that  they  wholly  disapproved  of  the  marriage  of 
priests.  Fourthly,  that  they  thought  none  but  the  bishops  could 
anoint  the  baptized  with  the  holy  oil,  or  confirm  ;  and  that,  of  course, 
they  anointed  a  second  time  those  who  had  been  anointed  by  pres- 
byters. And,  fifthly,  that  they  had  adulterated  the  Constantino- 
politan  creed,  by  adding  to  it  the  words  Filioque  ;  and  thus  taught, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed  from  the  Father  only,  but  also 
from  the  Son.*  Nicolas  L  sent  this  accusation  to  Hincmar,  and  the 
other  Gallic  bishops,  in  the  year  867,  that  they  might  deliberate  in 


*  The  writers  on  both  sides  of  this  con- 
troversy, are  named  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabri- 
cius,  BiUioth.  Grctca^  t  iv.  cap.  xxxviii.  p. 
372. 

*  See  an  Epistle  of  Photiiis  himself^  which 
is  the  second  of  his  Epistles,  as  published 
by  Montague,  p.  47,  &c.  Some  enumerate 
ten  allegations  of  charge  by  Photius.  But 
they  undoubtedly  blond  the  first  contro- 


versy with  the  second,  between  the  Gret^ks 
and  Latins;  and  include  the  criminations 
which  were  made  in  the  time  of  Micliael 
Cerularius  [patriarch  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century]. — Certain  it  is,  that  in 
the  Epistle  of  Photius,  from  which  alone 
the  first  controversy  is  to  be  judged  of, 
there  arc  only  the  five  heads  of  disagree- 
ment which  we  have  stated. 
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councils  respecting  the  proper  answer  to  it  Hence  Odo  of  Beauvais, 
Ratrarany  Ado  of  Vienne,  jEneas  of  Paris,  and  perhaps  others,  also 
entered  the  lists  against  the  Greeks,  and  very  warmly  defended  the 
cause  of  the  Latins  in  written  vindications.* 

§  31.  In  the  year  878,  Ifinatius  died;  and  PItotiua  was  again 
raised,  by  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  to  the  patriarchate  of  the  Greek 
church.  The  Eoman  pontiflF  John  VIIL  gave  his  assent ;  but  it  was 
on  condition,  that  Photiua  would  allow  the  Bulgarians  to  come  under 
the  Roman  jurisdiction.  Photins  promised  the  whole ;  nor  did  the 
emperor  seem  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  pontiflF.*  Therefore,  in 
the  year  879,  the  legates  of  John  VIIL  were  present  at  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  and  gave  their  sanction  to  all  its  decrees.'  But 
after  the  council  the  emperor  (doubtless  with  the  consent  of  Photim) 
would  not  permit  the  Bulgarians  to  be  made  over  to  the  Roman 
pontiff;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  there  were  very  strong  motives 
for  such  a  determination.  Hence  the  pontiflf  sent  Marinus  his  legate 
to  Constantinople,  and  signified  that  he  persevered  in  the  former 
sentence  passed  upon  Photius.  Tlie  legate  was  thrown  into  prison 
by  the  emperor,  but  was  again  liberated;  and  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  John  VII Ly  was  created  Roman  pontiflf,  when,  mindful  of 
the  ill  usage  he  had  received,  he  issued  a  second  condemnation  of 
Phoiius. 

§  32.  Six  years  afterwards,  A.D.  886,  the  son  of  the  emperor  J5ow//, 
namely  ieo,  called  the  Philosopher,  again  deposed  the  patriarch 
Photius,  and  exiled  him  to  a  monastery  in  Armenia,  called  Bardi; 
where,  in  the  year  891,  he  died.*  Thus,  the  author  of  the  contest 
being  removed,  if  there  had  been  due  moderation  and  equity  at 

*  Mal)illon,  Acta  Solictor.  Ord.  Bcned,  t  again  enacting  the  decrees  of  the  pecond 
Ti. ;  or  Siecul.  iv.  pt.  ii.  I*rspf.  p.  Iv.  Niceno  council,  respecting   image-wonhip. 

*  SoeMich.  LeQuien,  r>ri«i«  CAn></a»iw«,  Tho  council  was  closed,   by  an  eulogy  of 
i.  103,  &c.  Procopius  of  Ctesarea  on  Photius  ;  and  by  a 

■  [The  entire  acts  of  tliis  council  arc  in  solemn  dtxilaration,  on  tho  part  of  the  Ro- 
Ilunluin's  collection,  t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  207 —  nian  leg:ates.  that  whocTer  would  not  ac- 
342.     The  council  was  called  by  order  of  knowledge  the  holy  patriarch  Photius^  and 
the  emperor  Basil ;  and  by  all  the  Greeks  hold  ecclesiastical  communion    with    him, 
it  hius  been  accounted  a  gnicral  council :  ought  to  be  accounted  an  associate  of  the 
but  the  Ijatins  do  not  so  reganl  it.     Tho  traitor  Judas,  and  no  Christian ;  and  this 
nuTnlwr  of  bishops  present  was  383 :  and  was  assented  to  by  the  whole  council    S** 
the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  also  Walch's  Kirchenvtrsamml.  p,  675,  &c  Tr.] 
rc"pn>sentatives     of     the     three     Oriental  *  I  Photius  had  ordained  one  Theodoms 
patriarchs  attended  it.     Photius  presided;  a  bishop,  who  was  falsely  accused  of  treason, 
and  tlie  principal  objects   were   obtained,  This   circumstance  brought   the   patriarch 
without  difficulty,  in  seven  sessions.     Pho-  under  some  temporary  suapicion.     Besides, 
tius    was   unanimously   acknowledged   the  the  new  emperor  wished  to  raise  his  brother 
regular  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  all  Stephen  to  the  patriarchal  chair.  He  thew- 
that  had  been  decreed  against  him,  at  Rome  ibre  deposed  Photiua,  and  gare  the  office  to 
and  at   Constantinople,  was   annulled  and  his  brother.     Yet,  when  he  learned  the  in- 
declared  void.     Such  as  shoidd  not  acknow-  nocence  of  Photius,  he  seema  to  hare  felt 
ledge  Photius,  were  to  be  excommunicated,  some  relentings,  for  he  made  hia  exile  oom- 
Th('  council  proceed<'d  to  establish  the  true  fortnble,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  mcke 
faith,  by  confirming  the  creed  of  the  first  of  him  as  having  voiu9it4uiiy  resided  his 
Nicene,   and    the  first  Constantinopolitan  office,  and  gone  into  retireiiieiit«     2V.  from 
councils,  rejecting  all   interpolations  (that  Scki.'\ 
is,   merely   the   addition,    rilu>quc)\    and 
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Rome,  the  whole  strife  might  have  been  quieted,  and  harmony  have 
been  restored  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  But  the  Boman  pon- 
tiffs required,  that  all  the  bishops  and  priests,  whom  Pkotius  had 
consecrated,  should  be  deprived  of  their  offices.  And  as  the  Crreeks 
would  by  no  means  submit  to  this,  all  the  contentions,  respecting 
points  of  religion  as  well  as  other  things,  were  renewed  with  increased 
bitterness;  and  being  augmented  by  new  grounds  of  controversy, 
continued  till  the  unhappy  separation  between  the  Grreek  and  Latin 
churches  became  absolute  and  perpetual. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF   RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

§  1.  Writers  who  explained  the  fiacred  rites  —  {2.  The  rites  themselTOs  —  §  3.  Sapersti- 

tions  in  civil  and  private  life. 

§  1.  That  many  things  were  added  by  degrees  to  the  public  rites  and 
ceremonies,  may  even  be  argued  from  those  who  imdertook,  in  this 
century,  to  write  and  publish  interpretations  of  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  rude  people ;  as  AmalanAis  (whose  numerous  explanations,  how- 
ever, are  confuted  by  Agobard  and  Floi*W8\  John  ScotuSy  Angelome, 
Reraigius  of  Auxerre,  Walafrid  Strabo,  and  others.  These  treatises 
are  entitled  de  Divinis  Ojfficiis ;  for,  in  the  style  of  this  age,  a  divine 
office  is  a  religious  ceremony.  Though  these  works  were  drawn  up, 
undoubtedly,  with  good  intentions,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  benefited,  more  than  they  injured,  the  Christian  cause.  They 
contained,  indeed,  some  spiritual  aliment  for  those  who  attended  on 
public  worship ;  but  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  crude  and  unwhole- 
some. For  the  alleged  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  various  rites  are, 
to  a  great  degree,  far-fetched,  false,  constrained,  nay,  ridiculous  and 
puerile.  Besides,  excessive  regard  for  external  rites  was  increased 
and  strengthened  by  this  elaborate  explanation  of  them,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  real  piety.  For  how  could  anyone  withhold  respect  and 
reverence  from  that  which  he  understood  to  be  most  wisely  ordained, 
and  full  of  mystery? 

§  2.  To  describe  severally  all  the  new  rites  adopted,  either  by 
Christians  generally  or  by  particular  churches,  would  not  comport 
with  the  designed  brevity  of  this  work.  We  therefore  despatch  the 
extensive  subject  in  a  few  words.  The  corpses  of  holy  men,  either 
brought  from  distant  countries  or  discovered  by  the  industry  of  the 
priasts,  required  the  appointment  of  new  feast-days,  and  some  varia- 
tion in  the  ceremonies  observed  on  those  days.  And  as  the  success 
i)f  the  clergy  depended  on  the  impressions  of  the  people  respecting 
the  merits  and  the  power  of  those  saints,  whom  they  were  invited 
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to  venerate,  it  was  necessary  that  their  eyes  and  their  ears  should 
be  fascinated  with  various  ceremonies  and  exhibitions.  Hence 
the  splendid  furniture  of  the  temples,  the  numerous  wax  candles 
burning  at  mid-day,  the  multitude  of  pictures  and  statues,  the  deco- 
rations of  the  altars,  the  frequent  processions,  the  splendid  dresses  of 
the  priests,  and  vuvaaea  appropriate  to  the  honour  of  saints.^  The 
festival  of  All  Saiiita  was  added,  by  the  care  of  Gregory  /F.,  to  the 
public  holy  days  of  the  Latins.^  The  feast  of  St  Michael^  which 
had  long  been  observed  with  much  reverence,  by  both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Latins,  became  now  more  popular  than  ever.* 

§  3.  In  the  civil  and  private  life  of  Christians,  especially  among 
the  Latins,  there  existed  many  customs,  derived  from  ancient  pa- 
ganism. For  the  barbarous  nations  that  embraced  Christianity  would 
not  allow  the  customs  and  laws  of  their  ancestors  to  be  wrested  from 
them,  though  very  alien  from  the  rules  of  Christianity ;  nay,  by  their 
example,  they  drew  other  nations,  among  whom  they  lived  com- 
mingled, into  the  same  absurdities.  We  have  examples,  in  the  well- 
known  methods  of  demonstrating  right  and  innocence  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  by  cold  water,*  by  single  combat,*  by  red-hot  iron,* 


*  See  the  Tract  of  Jo.  Fecht,  de  Missis  in 
Honorem  Sanctorum, 

*  See  Jo.  Mabillon,  de  Re  Dipiomatica,  p. 
637.  [This  holds  true  only  of  Germany  and 
France.  For,  as  to  England,  Bede  mentions 
this  feast,  in  the  preceding  century ;  and, 
at  Rome,  it  had  been  established  by  pope 
Boniface  IV.  See  above,  cent.  vii.  p.  ii.  c 
iv.  §  2,  note.     Schi.] 

*  The  Latins  had  but  few  feast-days  up 
to  this  century,  as  appears  from  the  poem 
of  Florus,  extant  in  Martene's  ThfsaiiruSy 
V.  595,  &c.  [The  council  of  Mentz,  a.d. 
813,  determined  precisely  the  number  of 
both  fasts  and  feasts  to  be  observecL  Canon 
34  designates  the  fasts  ;  namely,  the  first 
week  in  March,  the  second  week  in  June, 
the  third  week  in  September,  and  the  last 
full  week  preceding  Christmas-eve.  On 
these  weeks  aU  were  to  fast;  and  were  to 
attx^nd  church  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays,  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. — Canon  36 
thus  enumerates  and  sanctions  \\ie.  fcstii^aU'. 
*  We  ordain  the  celebration  of  the  feast-days 
of  the  year.  That  is,  Easter  Sunday  is  to 
be  observed  with  all  honour  and  sobriety ; 
and  the  whole  of  Easter  week,  we  decree, 
sliall  be  observed  in  like  manner.  Ascension 
day  must  be  celebrated  with  full  worship. 
Likewise  Pentecost,  just  as  Easter.  In  the 
nativity  (martyrdom)  of  Peter  and  Paid, 
one  day ;  the  nativity  of  St  John  Baptist ; 
the  assumption  of  St.  Mary ;  the  dedication 
of  St.  Michael ;  the  nativity  of  St.  Remi- 
giufl,  St.  Martin,  St.  Andrew ;  at  Christmas, 
four  days,  the  octaves  of  our  Lord,  the 
epiphany  of  our  Lord,  the  purification  of  St. 
Maiy.    And  we  decree  the  observance  of 


the  festivals  of  those  martyrs  or  oonfessorii, 
whose  sacred  bodies  repose  in  each  diocese; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  dedication  of  each 
church.' — The  37th  canon  adds,  *We  or- 
dain the  observance  of  all  the  Lord's  days 
(Sundays)  with  all  reverence,  and  with  ab- 
stinence from  servile  work  ;  and  that  no 
traffic  take  place  on  those  days ;  nor  do  we 
approve,  that  anyone  be  sentenced  to  death, 
or  to  punishment,'  on  those  days. — See  Har- 
duin's  Conci/iay  torn.  iv.  p.  1016.   TV.] 

*  See  Jo.  Mabillon,  Analecta  Veteru  JEci^ 
i.  47.  Ro^e,  de  Missis  Dom,  p.  162.  [Th<» 
ordeal  by  immersion  in  cdd  water  was  very 
common  in  the  ninth  and  foUowing  ceota- 
ries,  especially  for  criminals  of  vul^ir  rank 
in  society.  It  was  sanctioned  by  public  lav 
in  most  countries  of  Europe.  And  thougii 
disapproved  by  various  kings  and  ooundlf , 
yet  was  generally  held  sirred;  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  pope 
Eugenius.  The  person  to  be  tried  was  con- 
ducted to  the  church,  and  most  solemnly 
adjured  to  confess  the  £ict  if  he  was  guilty. 
If  he  would  not  confess,  he  received  the 
sacrament,  was  sprinkled  witli  holy  water, 
and  conducted  to  a  river  or  lake,  Thf 
priest  then  exorcised  the  water,  chai^cioff  it 
not  to  receive  the  criminal,  if  he  were  niity. 
The  criminal  was  now  stripped  nakeS,  and 
bound ;  and  a  rope  was  tied  to  him,  by 
which  to  draw  him  out^  if  he  sank  to  a 
certain  depth.  When  east  into  the 
water,  if  he  floated,  he  was  aooountcd 
guilty ;  but  if  he  sank  to  the  depth  marked 
on  the  rope  (sometimea  a  yard  and  a 
half),  he  was  instantly  drawn  oat,  and  was 
accounted  innocent    See  a  huge  and  my 
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by  a  cross,'  and  other  methods,  which  were  in  general  use  among  the 


satisfactoiy  account  of  this  ordeal,  in  Da 
Cange,  Glossar.  Latin,  under  the  article 
Aqu^  vel  Aqua  frigida  judicium,  t,  i.  308 
— 313,ed.  Francf.  1710. — DuCange  proceeds 
to  describe  the  ordeal  by  hot  water.  For 
this  the  preparatory  religious  ceremonies 
were  the  same  as  for  the  ordeal  by  cold 
water.  Afterwards  the  priest  heated  a  cal- 
dron of  water,  till  it  boiled.  Then  taking 
it  off  the  fire,  he  immersed  in  it  a  stone, 
which  he  held  suspended  by  a  string,  to  the 
depth  of  one,  two,  or  three  palms  ;  and  the 
criminal  must  thrust  in  his  naked  hand  and 
arm,  and  seizing  the  stone,  pull  it  out  His 
hand  and  arm  were  immediately  wrapped 
up  in  linen  cloths,  and  a  bag  djrawn  over 
the  whole  and  sealed.  After  three  days,  the 
hand  and  arm  were  examined ;  and  if  found 
not  scalded,  the  man  was  accounted  inno- 
cent. This  ordeal  was  nearly  as  much  used 
as  the  other;  but  was  considered  rather 
more  suitable  for  persons  of  quality.   TV.] 

*  Jo.  Loccenius,  Antiquitat.  Sueo-  Gothica^ 
lib.  ii.  cap.  viL  viii.  p.  144.  Even  clergy- 
men did  not  refuse  to  terminate  controver- 
sies by  the  dudlum,  or  single  combat  See 
Just  Hen.  Boehmer's  Jus  Eccles.  Protes- 
tantium,  v.  88,  &c.  [The  trial  by  combat 
originated  among  the  northern  barbarians, 
was  in  use  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
brought  by  the  Lombards  into  Italy,  and  by 
the  Germans  into  Suabia.  It  was  not  an 
ordeal  for  the  trial  of  public  offences,  but 
was  a  mode  of  settling  private  disputes  and 
quarrels  between  individuals,  when  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  make  the  case 
clear.  The  parties  deposited  with  the  judge 
their  bonds,  or  goods  to  the  requisite  amount, 
for  paying  the  forfeiture  in  case  they  were 
cast^  and  for  the  fees  of  court  The  judge 
also  appointed  the  time  for  the  combat^  and 
presided  over  it  Knights  fought  on  horse- 
back, and  armed  as  for  war,  in  complete 
armour,  and  with  their  horses  covered  with 
mail.  Common  men  fought  on  foot,  with 
swords  and  shields ;  covered,  except  their 
faces  and  feet,  with  linen  or  cotton,  to  any 
extent  they  pleased.  Certain  persons,  as 
women,  pnests,  and  others,  might  employ 
champions  to  fight  in  their  stead.  See  the 
full  account  in  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  Latin. 
article  Duellum :  see  also  Hallam's  View  of 
Eurape  in  the  Middle  Ages,  i.  292,  &c.,  ed. 
PhiladeL  1821.  This  mode  of  trial  gradu- 
ally sank  into  disuse  ;  but  it  was  not  abo- 
lished by  legislative  enactments,  either  in 
France  or  England.  Hence,  so  late  as  the 
19th  century,  the  right  of  challenging  to 
single  combat  was  asserted  in  an  English 
court.   TV. — It  has  been  since  abolished.  6.] 

•  Petrus  Lambecius,  Rtrum  Hamfmrg.  1. 
ii.   p.  39.     Jac.  Ussher,  Sylloge  Epistdar. 


Hibemic.  p.  81.  Johnson's  Laws  of  the 
British  Church,  and  the  extracts  from  them, 
in  Mich,  de  la  Koche,  Mhnoires  LittSraires 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  viii.  391.  [This 
was  a  very  common  ordeaX  and  was  esteemed 
more  honourable  than  the  ordeals  by  water. 
Sometimes  the  person  walked  barefoot  over 
nine  or  twelve  red-hot  ploughshares,  tread- 
ing on  each.  But  more  frequently  he  carried 
a  hot  iron  in  his  naked  hands,  nine  times 
the  length  of  hii%  foot  The  religious  rites 
attending  this  ordeal  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  ordeal  by  hot  water.  See  Du 
Cange,  Gloss.  Lat.  articles  Fs&bum  candens, 
and  VoMERES  igniti.     TV.] 

*  See  Agobard,  Contra  Judicium  Dei 
Liber,  0pp.  i.  and  Contra  Legem  Gund^badi, 
c.  ix.  p.  114.  Hier.  Bignonius,  ad  formulas 
MarciUphi,  cap.  xii. ;  Steph.  Baluzius,  ad 
Agobardum,  p.  104;  and  others.  [Du 
Cange,  in  Glossar.  Latin,  article  Cbucis 
judicium,  is  not  able  definitely  to  state  what 
was  the  mode  of  this  ordeal.  He  finds  some 
instances  of  persons  standing  long  with  their 
arms  extended  horizontally,  so  as  to  present 
the  form  of  a  cross.  If  they  grew  weary, 
fainted,  and  fell,  they  were  accounted  guilty. 
He  also  finds  other  modes  of  trial  by  cross. 
Sometimes  it  was  merely  laying  the  hand  on 
a  sacred  cross,  and  then  uttering  a  solemn 
oath  of  pui^tion. — On  all  the  forms  of 
ordeal,  see  Eees's  CyclojKBdia,  art  Ordeal, 
— This  mode  of  trving  difficult  and  dubious 
causes  was  denominated  Judicium  Dei ;  and 
was  considered  as  a  solemn  appeal  to  God, 
to  show,  by  his  special  interposition,  whether 
a  person  were  guilty  or  innocent  It  was, 
therefore,  a  presumptuous  attempt  to  call 
forth  a  miracle  from  the  hand  of  God ;  and 
it  argued  both  the  ignorance  and  the  super- 
stition of  those  times.  And  thus  it  was 
viewed  by  some  of  the  more  discerning; 
for  instance,  by  Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons. 
(See  the  references  at  the  beginning  of  this 
note.)  But  others,  as  Hincmar,  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  approved  and  defended  both  the 
ordeals,  and  the  trial  by  combat  TV. — The 
word  ordeal  (urtheil)  comes  fr^m  the  old 
Frankish  Urdeia,  to  judge.  It  is  equivalent 
to  ths  judgment,  as  if  such  a  mode  of  ter- 
minating controversies  were  either  more 
noble,  or  more  satisfactory,  than  any  other. 
Mosheim's  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  en- 
couragement given  to  ordeals  must  be  taken 
with  some  limitation.  Undoubtedly  churches 
were  tlie  ordinary  scenes  of  them,  and  reli- 
gious rites,  among  which  was  the  receiving 
of  the  sacrament,  r^ularly  made  part  of 
them.  But  the  Roman  church  never  gave 
them  countenance,  and  it  was,  probably, 
papal  disapprobation  that  drove  them  into 
disuse.     S.] 
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Latins,  in  this  age  and  the  following.  No  sober  man,  at  the  present 
day,  entertains  a  doubt,  that  these  equivocal  and  uncertain  modes  of 
deciding  causes  originated  from  the  customs  of  barbarians,  and  that 
they  are  fallacious  and  abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  true  religion.  Yet, 
in  that  age,  the  pontiffs  and  inferior  bishops  did  not  blush  to  honour 
and  dignify  them  with  prayers,  with  the  eucharist,  and  other  rites^  in 
order  to  give  them  somewhat  of  a  Christian  aspect. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTOBT  OF   SECTS    AND   HERFSTES. 

§  1.  Ancient  sects — §  2.  The  Paalieians — S  3.  Persecution  of  them  —  j|  4.  Thw 
condition  under  Theodora  —  §  6.  Whether  they  were  Manichsans  —  §  6.  Their  reli- 
gious opinions. 

§  1.  Concerning  the  ancient  Christian  sects  there  is  little  new  to  be 
said.  Nearly  all  of  them  that  were  considerable  for  numbers  had 
their  abettors  and  congregations  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  dominions.  The  NestorianSy  in  particular,  and  the  Mono- 
phy»it€8f  who  lived  securely  under  the  protection  of  the  Arabians, 
were  very  attentive  to  their  own  interests,  and  did  not  cease  from 
efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  nations  still  in  pagan  ignorance. 
Some  represent  the  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians  as  being  persuaded  by 
the  Egyptians  to  embrace  the  Monophysite  doctrines,  in  the  course 
of  this  century.  But  it  was,  undoubtedly,  from  the  seventh  centmy, 
if  not  earlier,  that  the  Abyssinians,  who  were  accustomed  to  receive 
their  bishop  from  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  embraced  the  tenets  of 
the  Monophysites ;  for  in  that  century  the  Ai*abs  conquered  Egypt, 
oppressed  the  Greeks,*  and  protected  the  advocates  of  one  nature  in 
Christ ;  so  that  this  sect  was  able  to  subject  nearly  the  whole  Egyptian 
church  to  its  jurisdiction.^ 

§  2.  The  Greeks  were  engaged  with  various  success,  during  nearly 
this  whole  century,  in  cruel  wars  with  the  PaulidanSj  a  sect  allied 
to  the  Manichseans,  and  residing  especially  in  Armenia.  This  sect  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  in  Armenia,  by  two  brothers^  Paul  and 
John,,  the  sons  of  Callinice  of  Samosata,  and  to  have  received  its 
name  from  them  :  some,  however,  derive  it  from  one  Paulj  an  Arme- 
nian who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  IL*     Under  CanstanSf 

>  [Or  Melchites.     TV  ]  in  Wolf*s  Aneedoia  Grmea,  t  L     [Aoeoid- 

*  Nouveavx  Mhnairrs  des  Missions  de  la  ing  to  Peter  Siculus,  the  fbus^er  of  this  sect 

Conipapnie  de  Jhus  dans  U  Levant^  iv.  283,  was  an  Armenian,  named  CoDfltamtiiie,  flar> 

284.     Henr.  le  Grand,  Diss.  ir.  on  Jerome  named  Soloannea.     Complaint  was   mada 

Lobo's  Voyage  Historique  de  VAbys^nie^  ii.  against  him  to  Constantine  Pogonatos  in  tho 

18-  seventh   century.     The  eonpeftxr  aent  his 

'  PLotius,  Contra  Manichaos,  lib.  i.  p.  74,  commissioner  Sime<m  toiiiTwMgitAthesab- 
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in  the  seventh  century,  it  was  in  an  exhausted  and  depressed  state, 
in  consequence  of  penal  laws  and  oppressions,  when  one  Constantine 
resuscitated  it.  The  emperors,  ConstanSy  Justinian  ILy  and  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  harassed  it  in  various  ways,  and  laboured  for  its  extirpation ; 
but  they  were  utterly  unable  to  subdue  a  party  so  inflexible,  and  in- 
sensible to  all  sufferings.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  its 
condition  was  more  prosperous.  For  the  emperor,  Nicephcn^us  Logo- 
theta,*  favoured  the  Paulicians,  and  gave  them  free  toleration.^ 

§  3.  But,  after  a  few  years  of  repose,  the  Paulicians  were  again 
assailed,  with  increased  violence,  by  the  emperors  Michael  Curo- 
palates,  and  Leo  the  Armenian,'  who  commanded  them  to  be  carefully 
searched  after,  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  and, 
if  they  would  not  return  to  the  Greek  church,  to  be  put  to  death. 
Driven  to  desperation  by  this  cruelty,  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  slew 
the  imperial  judges,  and  likewise  Thomas^  the  bishop  of  Neocaesarea; 
and  then  took  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Saracens,  from  which 
they  harassed  the  neighbouring  Greeks  with  perpetual  incursions.* 
Afterwards  this  war,  it  seems,  gradually  subsided ;  and  the  Paulicians 
returned  to  their  former  habitations  within  the  Grecian  territories. 

§  4.  But  far  greater  calamities  were  produced  by  the  inconsiderate 
and  rash  zeal  of  the  empress  Theodora.^  In  the  minority  of  her  son 
she  governed  as  regent,  and  decreed  that  the  Paulicians  should  be 
exterminated  by  fire  and  sword,  or  brought  back  to  the  Greek  ch\u-ch. 
The  public  officers,  sent  into  Armenia  on  this  business,  executed  their 
commission  in  the  most  cruel  manner ;  for  they  destroyed,  by  various 
punishments,  about  a  hundred  -thousand  of  this  unhappy  sect,  and 
confiscated  their  property.  Such  as  escaped  took  refuge,  once  more, 
among  the  Saracens.  Being  there  kindly  received,  they  built  them- 
selves a  city,  called  Tibrica;  and  choosing  CarbeaSy  a  man  of  very 
great  valour,  for  their  leader,  and  forming  alliance  with  the  Saracens, 
they  waged  fierce  war  with  the  Greeks.  This  war  continued  with 
various  success  nearly  through  the  century ;  and  in  it  an  immense 
number  of  persons  perished  on  both  sides,  and   several  provinces  of 

ject ;  and  he  put  the  leader  of  the  sect  to  spread  itself  much  in  Asia,  particularly  in 

death,    and   dispersed  his   adherents ;    but  Armenia,  and  also  in  Thrace.     After  Ba- 

some  years  after  he  himself  joined  the  sect  hanes,  the  principal  teacher  was  Sergius, 

and  became  its  teacher.     Under  Justinian  called  also  Tychicus,  who  opposed  image- 

II.  they  were  again  complained  of,  and  their  worship  most  zeidously,  imder  the  empress 

Srincipal  leader  was  burnt  alive.     But  this  Irene.     They   were    then    likewise    called 

id    not  prevent  their  growth.      For  one  Athingani,  or  Separates,  because  they  would 

Paul,  with  his  two  sons,  Gegnaesius  (who  was  have  no  part  in  the  abuses  of  the  times, 

also  called  Timothy)  and  Theodonis,  pro-  especially  in  image-worship,  and  in  venera- 

pagated  the  sect  in  Cappadocia.  The  first  of  tion  of  the  cross  and  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 

these  was  summoned  to  Constantinople  by  reigning  party.     Sch/.] 

the  emperor  Leo  ;  but  after  hearing  he  was  *  [a.d.  802 — 811.     TV.] 

acquitted,  and  retired,  with  his  adherents,  '  See  Geo.  Cedrenus,  Compmdium  His- 

into  the  territories  of  the  Mahumedans.   He  toriar.    ii.  480,  ed.  Paris,  or  p.    379,  ed. 

was  followed  by  his  son   Zacharias,   who,  Venice, 

with  Joseph,  his  assistant,  again  took  resi-  *  [a-D.  811 — 820.      7>.] 

den ce  in  Cappadocia ;  but  when  persecution  *  Photius,   Contra  Manich.  1.   i.  p.  125, 

broke  out,  ho  fled  to  Phrygia ;  and  for  some  &c.     Peter  Siculus,  Htstoria  Manichcsor.  p. 

time  taught  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.     He  was  71. 

succeeded  by  Bahanos,  under  whom  the  sect  •  [a.d.  841—855.     TV.] 
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the  Greeks  were  ruined.^  During  these  troubles,  and  near  the  close 
of  the  century,  some  of  the  Paulicians  disseminated  their  doctrines 
among  the  Bulgarians ;  which  easily  took  root  among  that  people,  as 
being  recently  converted  to  Christianity.* 

§  5.  These  Paulicians  are  by  the  Greeks  called  Ma/nichceana;  but, 
as  Photiua  himself  states,  they  declared  their  abhorrence  of  Manes, 
and  of  his  doctrine* — and  it  is  certain  they  were  not  genuine  Mani- 
chaeans — although  they  might  hold  some  doctrines  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  those  of  that  sect*  There  were  not  among  them,  as  among 
the  Manichseans,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons :  they  had  no  order 
of  clergymen,  distinguished  from  laymen  by  their  mode  of  living, 
their  drt  ss,  and  other  things ;  nor  had  they  councils,  or  any  similar 
institutions.  Their  teachers,  whom  they  denominated  Synecdemi 
(companions  of  this  journey)  and  Notariiy^  were  all  equals  in  rank, 
and  separated  from  other  people  by  no  rights,  or  r^ulations,  or 


% 


•  *  Gko.  Cedrenus,  Compendium  Historiar, 
p.  641,  ed.  Paris,  orp.  425,  ed.  Venice;  and 
p.  547  or  429.  Jo.  Zonaras,  Annah  lib.  zri. 
t.  ii.  p.  122,  od.  Venice.  But  the  principal 
historians  of  the  Paulicians  are,  Photius, 
Contra  Maniclueos,  Liber  primus ;  and  Peter 
Si  cuius,  whose  Historia  ManicJuBorum  was 

fuLlished,  Gr.  and  Lat  by  Matth.  Raderus, 
ngolstadt,  1604,  4to.  This  Peter  Siculus, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  the  envoy  of 
Basil  the  Macedonian  to  the  Paulicians  at 
Tibrica,  in  870  ;  sent  to  negotiate  with  them 
an  exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  he  remained 
among  them  nine  months.  These  facts  alone 
show  now  great  the  power  of  the  Paulicians 
wjis  at  that  period.  From  this  Peter,  it 
appt'ars,  Cedrenus  borrowed  his  account. 
HisUtr.  Campend.  p.  431.  The  modems, 
who  treat  of  the  Paulicians,  as  Peter  Bay le, 
Dictioyivaire,  article  Pauliciens  ;  Jo.  Chnst 
Wolf,  Manichaismus  ante  Manichaos^  p. 
247,  and  others,  seem  to  hare  derived  their 
information  chiefly  from  Bossuet,  Histoire 
d(8  Variations  des  Eglises  Protest,  [liv.  xi. 
§  13,  &C.1  ii.  129,  &c.  But  this  writer  cer- 
tainly did  not  go  to  the  sources ;  and  being 
influenced  by  party  zeal,  he  was  willing  to 
make  mistakes. — [Photius  wrote  four  books 
against  the  Manichaeans  or  Paulicians ;  of 
which  the  first  book  gives  the  history  of 
them  to  about  870.  The  subsequent  books 
are  a  confutation  of  their  doctrines;  and 
with  the  common  arguments  used  against 
the  Manichaeans :  the  history  of  Peter  Sicu- 
lus terminates  at  the  same  time ;  the  edi- 
tion of  it  by  the  Jesuit  Rader  is  said  to 
need  revision.  Photius  and  Peter  agree,  in 
the  main,  in  their  histories.  Which  of  them 
wrote  first,  remains  a  question :  but  Photius 
is  deemed  the  better  authority.  For  the 
history  of  the  sect,  after  870.  we  must 
go  to  the  Byzantine  writers,  Constantino 
rori:)hyrogenitu8,  1.  iv.  c.  16,  and  Cedre- 
nus, p.  541,  ed.  Paris.     See  Schroeckh,  Kir- 


chengesck.  zx.  363,  &c  and  xziii  318,  &e. 

TV.] 

*  Perhape  there  are  still  Paulicians,  or 
Paulians  as  some  call  them,  remaining  in 
Thrace  and  Bulgaria.  There  certainly  were 
some  there  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
they  resided  at  Nicopolia,  according  to  Urb. 
Cerri,  Etat  prSsent  de  PEglise  Somaine^  p. 
72,  who  tells  us  (truly  or  fiilaely,  I  know 
not),  that  Peter  Deodatus,  archbishop  of 
Sophia,  convinced  them  of  their  errors,  and 
converted  them  to  the  Roman  church. — 
[The  history  of  these  Paolidana  ia  of  the 
more  consequence,  as  they  propagated  their 
sect  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  composed 
a  large  part  of  the  dissentients  from  the 
Roman  church  during  those  times.  The 
Romanists  (as  Bossuet,  Variations^  ^e, 
liv.  xi.)  charge  the  Protestants  with  being 
the  progeny  of  the  Paulicians;  and  some 
Protestant  writers  seem  half  inclined  to  re- 
gard them  as  witnesses  for  the  truth  in  their 
times.  This  subject  will,  of  course,  come  up 
in  the  following  centuries.     TV.] 

■  Photius,  Contra  Manichsos^  lib.  i.  p.  17, 
56,  65.     Peter  Siculus,  Hist.  Manich.  p.  43. 

*  Quos  SynecdtmoSy  itineris  hujus  comites, 
et  Ao^ano*  appellare  solebant,  Orig.  [5wr€K- 
9rifioi,  fellow-travellers,  and  fiordpioi,  no- 
taries. TV.  —  2uy«jrBi7/AOT,  <rvwvdotr6p9S. 
Hesych. — The  word  is  also  used  for  a  guide- 
book, and  the  Paub'eians  probably  applied  it 
to  their  ministers,  from  considering  them  not 
mere  companions  through  the  journey  of  life, 
but  such  companions  as  were  serviceable  in 
showing  the  right  way.  NoT(£pios  was  a  word 
adapted  from  Latin  by  the  later  Greeb, 
and  is  said  by  Suidas  to  be  equivalent  with 
ypofifjiart^s,  a  Scribe.  The  Paulician  minl*!- 
ters,  most  probably,  did  any  writing  that 
was  required  for  their  body.  They  seem,  in 
fact,  very  much  to  have  resembled  a  similtf 
body  among  the  modem  quakers.     &] 
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distinctions.*  They  had,  however,  this  peculiarity,  that  such  as  were 
made  teachers  among  them  changed  their  names,  and  assumed  each 
the  name  of  some  holy  man  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  They 
received  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  two  Epistles  of 
Peter,  which  they  rejected  for  reasons  not  known :  and  they  received 
it  unaltered,  or  in  its  usual  form,  as  received  by  other  Christians ; 
in  which,  again,  they  differed  from  the  Manichaeans.*  They,  more- 
over, would  have  these  holy  books  to  be  read  assiduously,  and  by  all, 
and  were  indignant  at  the  Greeks,  who  required  the  scriptures  to  be 
examined  only  by  the  priests.'  But  many  parts  of  the  scripture  they 
construed  allegorical ly,  abandoning  the  literal  sense,  lest  it  should 
militate  with  their  doctrines;*  and  this  construction  they  undoubtedly 
put  upon  the  passages  relating  to  the  Lord's  supper,  baptism,  the  Old 
Testament,  and  some  other  subjects.  Besides  the  New  Testament, 
the  epistles  of  one  SergiuSj  a  great  doctor  of  the  sect,  were  in  high 
esteem  among  them. 

§  6.  The  entire  creed  of  this  sect,  though  doubtless  consisting  of 
various  articles,  is  nowhere  described  by  the  Greeks,  who  select  from 
it  only  six  dogmas,  for  which  they  declare  the  Paulicians  unworthy  to 
live,  or  to  partake  of  salvation.  I.  They  denied  that  this  lower  and 
visible  world  was  created  by  the  supreme  God ;  and  distinguished  the 
creator  of  the  world  and  of  human  bodies  from  the  God  whose  resi- 
dence is  in  heaven.  It  was  on  account  of  this  dogma,  especially, 
that  the  Greeks  accounted  them  Maiiichcedns ;  and  yet  this  was  the 
common  doctrine  of  all  the  sects  denominated  Onostics,  What  opi- 
nions they  entertained  respecting  this  creator  of  the  world,  and 
whether  they  supposed  him  to  be  a  different  being  from  the  prince 
of  evil  or  the  Devil,  no  one  has  informed  us.  This  only  appears  from 
PhotiuSj  that  they  held  the  author  of  evils  to  have  been  procreated 
from  darkness  and  fire:  of  course,  therefore,  he  was  not  eternal, 
or  without  beginning.*  IF.  They  contemned  the  virgin  Mai'y,  the 
mother  of  Jesus  Christ :  that  is,  they  would  not  adore  and  worship 


»  Photius,  L  c.  p.  31,  32.  Petor  Sicul. 
p.  44.     Cedrenus,  L  c.  p.  431. 

»  Photius,  1.  c.  p.  11.  Peter  Sicul.  p. 
19. 

■  PhotiuB,  1.  c.  p.  101.  Peter  SicuL  p. 
67. 

*  PhotiuB,  1.  c.  p.  12,  &c. 

•  Photius,  1.  c.  lib.  ii.  p.  147.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Paulicians,  with  the  Oriental 
philosophers,  those  parents  of  the  Gnostic 
and  Manichsean  sects,  considered  eternal 
matter  to  be  the  seat  and  source  of  all  evil. 
And  this  matter^  like  many  of  the  Gnostics, 
they  supposed  to  be  endued  from  eternity 
w\\h  motion  and  an  animating  principle, 
and  to  have  procreaU*d  the  prince  of  all 
evil,  who  was  the  fonncr  of  bodies  which 
are  composed  of  matter ;  while  God  is  the 
parent  of  souls.  These  opinions  are  indeed 
allied  to  the  Manicheean  aoctrines ;  yet  also 
differ  from  them.     I  can  l>elieve  this  sect  to 


have  been  the  offijpring  of  one  of  the  ancient 
Gnostic  parties,  which,  though  sadly  op- 
pressed by  imperial  laws  and  punishments, 
could  never  be  entirely  suppressetl  and 
exterminated.  [Schlegel  argues  from  the 
allegorical  and  mystical  character  of  the 
Paulician  method,  and  from  the  loss  of  their 
writings,  that  they  may  have  been  misre- 
presented by  the  Greeks  :  and  adils  (quoting 
Semler,  &  if  eta  Capita  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  72, 
365),  that  they  had,  in  several  respects,  more 
correct  ideas  of  religion,  of  religious  worshij), 
and  of  church  goveniment,  than  the  prevail- 
ing church  at  that  day  liad ;  and  that  they 
drew  on  themselves  persecution  by  their 
dinlike  of  images,  and  by  their  opposition 
to  the  hierarchy,  more  than  by  their  other 
religious  opinions. — This  supposition  is,  of 
course,  based  entirely  on  his  own  prejudice  : 
everything  we  know  of  the  Paulicians  is  op- 
posed to  it.     Ed."] 
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her  as  the  Greeks  did.  For  they  did  not  deny  that  Christ  was  bom 
of  Maiy :  because,  as  their  adversaries  expressly  state,  they  taught 
that  Christ  brought  his  body  with  him  from  heaven ;  and  that  Mai-y^ 
after  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  had  other  children  by  Joseph.  They 
tlierefore  believed,  with  the  Valentinians,  that  Christ  passed  through 
the  womb  of  his  mother,  as  water  through  a  canal ;  and  that  Ma)^j 
did  not  continue  a  virgin  to  the  end  of  life,  which  must  have  seemed 
abominable  to  Grecian  ears.  III.  They  did  not  celebrate  the  Lord's 
supper.  For,  believing  that  there  were  metaphors  in  many  parts  of 
the  New  Testament^  they  deemed  it  proper  to  understand  by  the 
bread  and  wine,  which  Christ  is  stated  to  have  presented  to  his  dis- 
ciples at  his  last  supper,  those  divine  discourses  of  Christ,  by  which 
the  soul  is  nourished  and  refreshed.*  IV.  They  loaded  the  cross  with 
contumely ;  that  is,  as  clearly  appears  from  what  the  Greeks  state, 
they  would  not  have  any  religious  worship  paid  to  the  wood  of  the 
cross,  as  was  customary  among  the  Greeks.  For,  believing  that 
Christ  had  an  ethereal  and  celestial  body,  they  could  by  no  means 
admit  his  actual  nailing  to  a  cross,  and  real  death  upon  it:  from 
which  naturally  came  contempt  of  the  cross.  V.  They  rejected,  as 
did  nearly  all  the  Gnostics,  the  entire  Old  Testament ;  and  believed 
its  writers  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  creator  of  the  world,  and 
not  by  the  supreme  God.  VI.  They  excluded  presbyters  or  elders 
from  the  administration  of  the  church.  The  foundation  of  this 
charge,  beyond  all  controversy,  was,  that  they  would  not  allow  their 
teachers  to  be  styled  presbyters ;  because  this  title  was  Jewish,  and 
appropriate  to  those  who  persecuted  and  wished  to  kill  Jesus  ChristJ^ 


*  The  Greeks  do  not  charge  the  Pauli- 
cians  with  any  eJTor  in  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  construed  into  alUgory  what  the 
New  Testament  states  concerning  this  ordi- 
nance. And  Photius  {dmtra  Manich.  lib. 
i.  p.  29)  expressly  says,  that  they  held  only 
to  a  fictitious  baptism,  and  understood  by 


baptism,  t.  e.  by  the  water  of  baptism,  the 
Gospel, 

•  These  six  errors  I  have  extracted  from 
Peter  Siculus,  Historia  Manich,  p.  17,  with 
whom  Photius  and  Cedrenus  agree,  though 
they  are  less  distinct  and  definite.  Tnp 
reasonings  and  cxphmations  are  my  own. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PROSFEBOUS   EVENTS   IN   THE   HISTOBT   OF  THE  CHUBCH. 

§  1.  Propagation  of  ChriBtianity — §  2«Pre8bjtor  John — §  3.  Hollo  embraces  Cliris- 
tianity — §  4.  Conversion  of  the  Poles — §  6.  Christianity  established  in  MuscoTy — 
§  6.  Httugaiy  becomes  a  Christian  country — §  7.  Denmark — |  8.  Norway — §  9.  Zeal 
of  Otto  the  Great  for  Christianity — §  10.  Project  of  a  crosade. 

§  1.  All  agree  that  in  this  century  the  state  of  Christianity  was 
everywhere  most  \vTetched ;  not  only  from  amazing  ignorance,  the 
parent  of  superstition  and  moral  debasement,  but  also  from  other 
causes.  But  still  there  were  not  a  few  things  which  may  be  placed 
among  the  prosperous  events  of  the  church.  The  Nestorians,  living 
in  Chaldea,  introduced  Christianity  into  Tartary  Proper,  beyond 
mount  Imaus,  where  the  people  had  hitherto  lived  entirely  unculti- 
vated and  uncivilised*  Near  the  end  of  the  century,  the  same  sect 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among  that  powerful  horde  of 
Tartars  or  Turks,  which  was  called  Carit  or  Karity  and  which  bor- 
dered on  Cltathay^  or  the  northern  part  of  China.*     The  activity  of 

'  Jo.  Sim.  As8eman,  Biftlioihrca  Oruntal,  to  show  him  the  way,  if  he  would  become 

Vaiicana,  t.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  482,  &c.    Herbolot,  a  Christian.     The  king  promised  to  do  »o. 

Bihliotheque   OriintaU,  p.  256,  &c.      [Mo-  On   returning  to  his  camp,  ho  callod  the 

shcim,  IiUtoria  Tnrtaror.  tArfeniattt.  p.  23,  Christian  mfrrhaiits  who  were  there  to  his 

24,  statfs  that  the  prince  of  the  Karit  horde  presence,  rrc«^iTtHl   instruction  from  them, 

commanded  more  than  200,000  hubjects,  all  and  applied  to  the  above-named  Elx*d  Jesu 

of  whom  cmbractKl  Christianity  in  900.   The  for  baptism.     As  his  tribe  fed  only  on  tlesh 

authority  for  this  account  is  a  letter  of  El>ed  and  milk,  it  became  a  question  how  they 

Jesu,  archbishop  of  Mcru,  addressed  to  John,  were  to  keep  the  n>quired  fa«ts.     This  led 

the  Nebtorian  patriarch  ;  and  presert'ed  by  EIhhI  Jesu  to  write  to  his  patriarch,  stating 

Abulpharajus.  6'A/*o;/ir. /S//r.,  and  thence  pub-  the  ca«e,  and  at^king  for  instructions  on  the 

lished    by  J.  S.  A.«J8eman,  Bihiioth.  Oruni.  point.     The  patriarch  directed  the  bishop 

Ch  m.  Vol.  ii.  444.  &c.     The  letter  states,  to   send   two  presbyters  and   two  deacons 

tliat  tin's  Tartar  king,  while  hxmtinp,  one  among  the  tribe,  to  convert  and  baptize 

day  got   lost   in   the   wilderness,  and  was  them,  and  to  teach  them  to  feed  upon  milk 

wholly  unable  to  find  his  way  out  of  it.     A  only,  on  fast  days.     Mosheim  thinks  the 

saint  now  appeared  to  him,  and  promisi-d  conversion  of  this  tribe  is  too  well  attested 
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this  sect,  and  their  great  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity, 
deserve  praise :  and  yet  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  religion  which 
they  instilled  into  the  minds  of  these  nations  was  the  pure  Gospel  of 
our  Saviour. 

§  2.  The  Tartarian  king,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
Nestorians,  it  is  said,  bore  the  name  of  John  (after  his  baptism),  and 
in  token  of  his  modesty,  assumed  the  title  of  presbyter.  And  hence, 
as  learned  men  have  conjectured,  his  successors  all  retained  this  title, 
down  to  the  fourteenth  century,  or  to  the  times  of  Ginghis  Khan,  and 
were  each  usually  called  PresterJohn^  But  all  this  is  said  without 
adequate  authority  or  proof;  nor  did  that  Preater  John^  of  whom 
there  was  so  much  said  formeriy,  as  also  in  modern  times,  begin  to 
reign  in  this  part  of  Asia  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 
And  yet  it  is  placed  beyond  controversy,  that  the  kings  of  the  people 
called  Kerithy  living  on  the  borders  of  Cathaia,  whom  some  denomi- 
nate a  tribe  of  Turks,  and  others  of  Tartars,  constituting  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Moguls,  did  profess  Christianity  from  this  time  onward ; 
and  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  Tartary,  or  Asiatic  Scythia,  lived 
under  bishops  sent  among  them  by  the  pontiff  of  the  Nestorians.* 

§  3.  In  the  West,  Rollo,  the  son^f  a  Norwegian  count,  and  an 
arch-pirate,  who  was  expelled  his  coimtry,^  and  who  with  his  military 
followers  took  possession  of  a  part  of  Gaul  in  the  preceding  century, 
embraced  Christianity,  with  his  whole  army,  in  the  year  912.  The 
French  king,  Charles  the  Simple,  who  was  too  weak  to  expel  this  war- 
like and  intrepid  stranger  from  his  realm,  offered  him  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  his  territories,  if  he  would  desist  from  war,  take  his 
own  daughter  Gisela  for  a  wife,  and  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 
RoUo  made  peace  upon  these  terms  without  hesitation ;  and  his 
soldiers,  following  the  example  of  their  general,  yielded  assent  to  a 
religion  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  readily  submitted  to 
baptism/  These  Norman  pirates,  as  many  facts  demonstrate,  were 
persons  of  no  religion;  and  hence  they  were  not  restrained,  by 
opinions  embraced  in  early  life,  from  approving  a  religion  which 
promised  them  great  worldly  advantages.  From  this  RollOy  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Robert  at  his  baptism,  the  celebrated  dukes  of 
Normandy  in  France  are  descended ;  for  a  part  of  Neustria,  with 
Bretagne,  which  Charles  the  Simple  ceded  to  his  son-in-law,  was 
from  this  time  called,  after  its  new  lords,  Noi^mundy.^ 


to  be  called  in  question ;  but  the  manner 
of  it,  he  would  divest  somewhat  of  the  mar- 
vellous. He  suggests  that  the  saint  who 
appeare<l  to  the  king  might  be  a  Nestorian 
anchorite  or  hermit,  who  was  able  and  will- 
ing to  guide  the  king  out  of  the  wilderness, 
on  the  condition  stated.     Jr.] 

*  See  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  t^ 
iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  282. 

*  The  late  Theoph.  Sigef  Baver  purposed 
to  write  a  history  of  the  churches  of  China 
and  Northern  Asia,  in  which  ho  would  treat 
particularly  of  these  15 eatoxYWi  c\i\3itc\v<ju  \tl 


Tartary  and  China,  See  the  Preface  to  his 
Museum  Sinicum.  p.  145.  But  a  prematuw 
death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  and 
other  contemplated  works  of  this  excellent 
man  for  the  illustration  of  Asiatic  Chris- 
tianity. 

*  Holberg^s  Isaval  HiHory  of  tkt  Danes ', 
inserted  in  the  &'ripta  Sactctatis  Scicntiar. 
Ha/niensis,  pt.  iil  p.  357,  &c. 

*  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  i.  296.  Gabr. 
Daniel,  Hist.  d€  France,  ii.  587,  &c. 

*  [It  was  Neustria  properly,  and  not  Brc- 
lagne,  that  received  the  name  of  Nonnan'iy 
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§  4.  Mlcialaus^  duke  of  Poland,  was  gradually  wrought  upon  by 
his  wife  Dartibrowhiy  daughter  of  BolealauSy  duke  of  Bohemia,  till, 
in  the  year  965,  he  renounced  the  idolatry  of  his  ancestors,  and 
embraced  Christianity.  When  the  news  of  this  reached  Eome, 
John  XIIL,  the  Roman  pontiff,  sent  jEgidius^  bishop  of  Tusculum, 
accompanied  by  many  Italian,  French,  and  German  priests,  into 
Poland ;  that  they  might  aid  the  duke  and  his  wife,  in  their  design 
of  instructing  the  Poles  in  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  But  the 
efforts  of  these  missionaries,  who  did  not  understand  the  language  of 
the  country,  would  have  been  altogether  fruitless,  had  not  the  com- 
mands, the  laws,  the  menaces,  the  rewards,  and  the  punishments  of 
the  duke,  overcome  the  reluctant  minds  of  the  Poles.  The  founda- 
tions being  thus  laid,  two  archbishops  and  seven  bishops  were  created ; 
and  by  their  labours  and  efforts,  the  whole  nation  was  gradually 
brought  to  recede  a  little  from  their  ancient  customs,  and  to  make 
sm  outward  profession  of  Christianity.*  As  to  that  internal  and  real 
change  of  mind,  which  Christ  requires  of  his  followers,  this  barbarous 
age  had  no  idea  of  it. 

§  5.  In  Russia,  a  change  took  place  during  this  century,  similar  to 
that  in  the  adjacent  country  of  Poland.  For  the  Russians,  who  had 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  during  the  preceding  century, 
in  the  time  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  soon  afterwards  relapsed  into 
the  superstition  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  year  961,  Wlodiniiry  duke 
of  Russia  and  Muscovy,  married  Annay  the  sister  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror, Basil  Junior ;  and  she  did  not  cease  to  importune  and  exhort 
her  husband,  till  he,  in  the  year  987,  submitted  to  baptism,  assuming 
the  name  of  Basil.  The  Russians  followed  spontaneously  the  example 
of  their  duke :  at  least,  we  do  not  read,  that  any  coercion  waa  used.^ 


from  the  Xormans,  who  chose  Rollo  for  their 
chief.    Maci.'\ 

•  Dlugoss,  Historia  Polonica,  L  ii.  p.  91, 
&c. ;  1.  iiL  p.  95,  239.  Regenvolscius,  His- 
toria  Eccfts.  Slavo7i.  I.  i.  c.  i.  p.  8.  Hen. 
Canisius,  Ltctiorifs  Antiquof,  t.  iii.  pt.  i.  p. 
41.  Solignae,  Hist,  de  Pologne,  i.  71»  &c. 
[Miceslaas  II.,  on  the  death  of  his  mother 
Dambrowka,  a.d.  977,  married  a  nun,  Oda, 
the  daughter  of  the  German  marquis  Theo- 
doric.  This  uncanonical  marriage  was  dis- 
liked by  the  bishops,  yet  was  winked  at, 
from  motives  of  policy;  and  the  pioiLS  Oda 
became  so  serviceable  to  the  church  that 
she  almost  atone<i  for  the  violation  of  her 
vows.  See  Fleury,  Histoire  Ecclh.  livre  Ivi. 
§  13.  TV. — It  is  supposed  that  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  Poland  from  a  Slavonic 
source,  and  was  thus  of  Greek  origin,  but 
becjime  Latinised  by  means  of  Oda.  The 
organisation  of  the  church  under  two  arch- 
bishops and  seven  bishops  is  here  placed 
too  early.  Posen,  the  only  bishopric,  was 
subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Magileburg 
until  1000,  when  Gnesen  was  founded.  See 
Gieseler,  ii.  461.     Robertson,  ii.  439.    £</.] 

'  See  Anton.  Pagi,  Critica  in  Baron,  t.  iv. 


ad  ann.  987,  p.  55;  and  ad  ann.  1015,  p. 
110.  Car.  du  Fresne,  FamilitB  Byzantina^ 
p.  143,  ed.  Paris.  [The  occasion  of  Wlodi- 
mir's  baptism  is  variously  stated.  Some 
say  that  he  had  captured  the  Greek  fortress 
CorszjTi,  and  promised  to  restore  it,  if  the 
princess  Anna  were  given  him  to  wife ;  but 
that  her  brothers,  Basil  and  Constantine, 
would  not  consent,  unless  he  would  engage 
to  renounce  paganism ;  and  he  accordingly 
was  baptized  at  Corszyn,  in  presence  of  the 
court.  But  the  Greek  writers  know  nothing 
of  these  circumstances.  Others  state,  that 
Mahumedans,  Jews,  and  Christians,  seve- 
rally, endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  em- 
brace their  religions  ;  and  that  he,  gradually 
becoming  informed  respecting  them  aU,  gave 
preference  to  that  of  the  Greeks.  So  much 
is  certain,  that  his  marriage  waa  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  his  conversion.  After  his 
conversion,  he  strictly  enjoined  his  subjects 
to  renounce  paganism.  And  it  is  said,  the 
bishop  of  Corszyn,  and  other  Greek  clergy- 
men, often  administered  baptism,  and  de- 
stroyed idols  at  Kiow.  A  metropolitan  of 
Kiow,  named  Michael,  who  was  sent  from 
Constantinople,  is  reported  to  have  gradually 
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From  tins  time  the  Christian  religion  obtained  permanent  establish- 
ment among  the  Russians.  Wlodimvr  and  his  wife  were  placed 
among  the  foremost  of  those  heavenly  personages,  whom  the  Rus- 
sians venerate ;  and  at  Kiow,  where  they  were  interred,  they  are 
worshipped  with  extreme  devotion  to  our  own  times.  The  Latins, 
however,  hold  Wlodimir  to  be  absolutely  unworthy  of  this  honour.' 

§  6.  Some  knowledge  of  Christianity  reached  the  Hungarians  and 
Avares,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Cluvrles  the  Great ;  but  it 
beeame  wholly  extinct  after  his  death.  In  this  century  Christianity 
obtained  a  more  permanent  existence  among  those  warlike  nations.* 
First,  near  the  middle  of  the  century,  two  dukes  of  the  Turks  on  the 
Danube,  (for  so  the  Hungarians  and  Transylvanians  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  in  that  age,)  BuUmidea  and  Oyula  or  Oylaa,  received 
baptism  at  Constantinople.  The  former  of  these  soon  after  returned 
to  his  old  superstition:  the  latter  persevering  in  Christianity,  by 
means  of  Hierotheus  a  bishop,  and  several  priests,  whom  he  took 
along  with  him,  caused  his  subjects  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian 
precepts  and  institutions.  His  daughter,  Sarolta,  was  afterwards 
married  to  Oeysa,  the  chieftain  of  the  Hungarian  nation ;  and  she 
persuaded  her  husband  to  embrace  the  religion  taught  her  by  her 
father.  But  Oeysa  again  began  to  waver,  and  to  incline  to  his  former 
pollutions,  when  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Prague,  near  the  close  of 
the  century,  went  from  Bohemia  into  Hungary,  and  reclaimed  the 
lapsed  chieftain;  and  likewise  baptized  his  son  Stephen.  To  this 
Stepheriy  the  son  of  Oeysa,  belongs  the  chief  honour  of  converting 
the  Hungarians.  For  he  perfected  the  work,  which  was  only  b^un 
by  his  father  and  grandfather;  he  established  bishops  about  the 
country,  and  provided  them  with  ample  revenues ;  erected  magnificent 
churches  ;  and  by  his  menaces,  punishments,  and  rewards,  compelled 
nearly  the  whole  nation  to  renounce  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors. 
His  persevering  zeal  in  establishing  Christian  worship  among  the 
Hungarians,  procured  him  the  title  and  the  honours  of  a  saint  in 
succeeding  times.' 


brought  all  Russia  to  submit  to  baptism. 
Churches  wore  also  built.  Ditmar  does  not 
commend  the  piety  of  this  prince,  who  is 
lepn^Hontcd  as  endeavouring  to  compensate 
for  his  transgressions  by  the  extent  of  his 
alms.  See  Semler's  continuation  of  Baum- 
parten's  Auszufj  dtr  Kirchtnc/esch.  iv.  423, 
&e.  Von  Ein, —  MouravieflTs  Jiussian 
Church,  p.  10,  &c.  Stanley's  Eastern 
Church,  Lect.  ix.     -Krf.] 

*  Ditmar  of  Merseberg,  Chronic.  lib.  Tii. 
in  I^ibnitz's  collection  of  the  Brunswick 
Historians,  i.  417. 

'  Pauli  Debrezeni,  HUtoria  Ecclrs.  Be/oT' 
mator.  in  Ungaria,  pt.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  19, 
&(\ 

•  The   Greeks,   the    Germans,   the    Bo- 
hemians, and  the  Poles,  severally  claim  the 
honour  of   imparting  Christianity  to  the 
Jf  ungarians ;  and  tho  subiocl  \b  totOlVj  \xi- 


volved  in  much  obscurity.  The  G^e^nlns 
say  that  Gisela,  the  sister  of  tlie  emperor 
Heniy  II.,  was  married  to  Stephen,  king 
of  Hungary;  and  that  she  convinced  her 
husband  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
Bohemians  tell  us  that  Adalbert  of  Pragce 
induced  this  king  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Poles  maintain  that  Gey« 
married  Adelheid,  a  Christian  lady,  the 
sister  of  Micislaus  L,  duke  of  Poland,  tod 
by  her  was  induced  to  become  a  Christian. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  following  the 
authority  and  testimony  of  the  Greek 
writers,  at  the  same  time  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  Hungarian  historians.  In  this  ire 
were,  in  part,  preceded  by  Gabriel  de  Juxti 
Homad,  Initia  Kcli^onis  Christ.  intfrUuh- 
(jaros  Ecclcsia  OrientaJi  adserta,  Franc/. 
1740,  4to,  who  vindicates  the  cr^ibihtr  of 
the  Greek  writers.     The  accounts  of  th** 
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§  7.  In  Denmark,  the  Christian  cause  had  to  struggle  with  great 
difficulties  and  adversities,  under  the  king  Gorm ;  although  the  queen 
was  a  professed  Christian.  But  HaraM,  sumamed  Blaatandy  the  son 
of  Oorw^  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  having  been  vanquished 
by  Otto  the  Great,  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  year  949 ; 
and  was  baptized,  together  with  his  wife,  and  his  son  SweiUf  by 
Adaldagf  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  or,  as  some  think,  by  Poppo,  a 
pious  priest,  who  attended  the  emperor.  Perhaps,  Harald,  who  had 
his  birth  and  education  from  a  Christian  mother,  Tyra^  was  not 
greatly  averse  from  the  Christian  religion  :  and  yet  it  is  clear,  that  in 
the  present  transaction,  he  yielded  rather  to  the  demands  of  his  con- 
queror, than  to  his  own  inclinations.  For  Otto^  being  satisfied  that  the 
Danes  would  never  cease  to  harass  their  neighbours  with  war  and 
rapine,  if  they  retained  the  martial  religion  of  their  fathers,  made  it 
a  condition  of  the  peace  with  Harold^  that  he  and  his  people  should 
become  Christians.^  After  the  conversion  of  the  king,  AdoMcu/ 
especially,  and  Poppo  with  good  success,  urged  the  Cimbrians  and 
Danes  to  follow  his  example.  The  stupendous  miracles  performed  l)y 
Poppo  are  said  to  have  contributed  very  much  to  this  result :  and  yet 
those  miracles  appear  to  have  been  artificial,  and  not  divine ;  for  they 
did  not  surpass  the  powers  of  nature.^  Harold,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
endeavoured  to  confirm  his  subjects  in  the  religion  wliich  they  had 
embraced,  by  the  establishment  of  bishoprics,  the  enactment  of  laws, 
reforming  bad  morals,  and  the  like.  But  his  son  Swein  apostatised 
from  Christianity ;  and  for  awhile  persecuted  the  Christians  with 
violence.  But  being  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  an  exile  among 
the  Scots,  he  returned  to  Christianity,  and  as  he  was  afterwards  very 
successful,^  he  laboured,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  promote 
that  religion  which  he  had  before  betrayed.* 

§  8.  The  conversion  of  the  Norwegians  commenced  in  this  century, 
as  appears  from  the  most  unexceptionable  testimony.  King  Hagen 
Adelsteen,  who  had  been  educated  among  the  English,  is  said  to  have 
first  commenced  this  great  work,  a.d.  933,  by  the  aid  of  priests  from 
England :  but  with  little  success ;  because  the  Norwegians  were 
violently  opposed  to  the  king's  designs.  His  successor,  HaraUl 
Graufeldty  pursued  the  begun  work ;  but  not  more  happily.*  After 
these,  HdCOy  by  the  persuasions  of  the  Danish  king  Uarald,  to  whom 


others  are  imperfect,  and  involved  in  much 
uncertainty.  [The  book  of  Gottfr.  Schwartz, 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Oabricl  de 
Juxta  Homad,  gave  occasion  to  a  learned 
controversy,  which  continued  several  years 
aftoT  the  death  of  Mosheim.  The  result 
seems  to  have  been,  that  Schwartz's  account 
is  substantiaUy  true;  and,  of  course,  the 
representation  given  by  Mosheim.  See 
Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  xxi.  627,  &c.  TV.] 
*  Adam  Bremens.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  ii.  iii.  p. 
16 ;  c.  XV.  p.  20  ;  in  Lindcnbrog's  Scriptores 
Rerum  Septentrional.  Alb.  Kranz,  Wan- 
cfftlia,  1.  iv.  c.  XX.    Ludwig,  Reliquia  Manu- 


scriptor.   ix.    10.       Pontoppidan,    Annalva 
Ecclesia  Danicte  Diplomatici^  i.  59,  &c. 

'  See  Jo.  Adolph.  Cypneus,  Ann  ales  Epis- 
copor.  Slesvic.  c.  xiii.  p.  78.  Adamus  Brem. 
1.  ii.  c.  jixxi.  p.  22 ;  c  xliv.  p.  28.  Steph. 
Jo.  Stepbanius,  ad  Saxonein  Orammat.  p. 
207.  Jo.  MoUeri  Introd.  ad.  Histor.  Cher- 
sones.  Ciffibr.  pt.  ii.  c.  iii.  §  14 ;  and  others. 

*  [And  recovered  his  throne.     2V.] 

*  Saxo  Grammat.  Histor.  Dan.  lib.  x.  p. 
186.  Pontoppidan,  de  Gestis  et  Vestiffiis 
Danorum  extra  Daniam^  t.  ii.  cap.  i.  §  1,  2. 

*  See  Eric  Pontoppidan,  Ann(ues  Ecclesia 
DaniC(B  Diplomaticif  i.  66. 
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he  owed  his  throne,  not  only  embraced  Christianity  himself,  but  also 
recommended  it  to  his  people  in  a  public  diet^  A.D.  945.*  This  eflFoit 
also  was,  however,  attended  with  little  success  among  that  barbarous 
and  savage  people.  Somewhat  more  was  effected  by  Olavs^  who  is 
called  a  aaint.^  At  length  Swein,  king  of  Denmark,  having  van- 
quished Olaua  Trygguesen,  conquered  Norway;  and  published  an 
edict,  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  the  gods  of  their  ancestors, 
and  embrace  Christianity.  Guthebaldf  an  English  priest,  was  the 
principal  teacher  at  that  time  among  them.'  From  Norway,  the 
Christian  religion  was  transmitted  to  the  Orkney  islands,  then  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Norway ;  to  Iceland  also,  and  to  Old  Gh^eenland ;  the 
inhabitants  of  which  countries,  to  a  great  extent,  made  profession  of 
Christianity  in  this  century,  as  we  learn  from  various  sources.* 

§  9.  In  Grermany,  the  emperor  Otto  the  Great,  illustrious  for  his 
valour  and  his  piety,  was  zealous  for  suppressing  the  remains  of  the 
old  superstition,  which  existed  in  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
for  supporting  Christianity,  which  was  but  imperfectly  established  in 
many  places.  By  his  beneficence  and  liberality  it  was  that  bishoprics 
were  erected  in  various  places,  as  Brandenburg,  Havelberg,  Meissen, 
Magdeburg,  and  Naumburg;  so  that  there  might  be  no  want  of 
spiritual  watchmen  who  should  instruct  the  yet  rude  and  half  bar- 
barous people  in  all  the  duties  of  religion.*     In  accordance  with  the 


*  Torm.  Torfaeufl,  Histaria  NorvcgicOj  li. 
183,  214,  &c. 

•  Torfous,  Hist.  Norveaica^  ii.  467,  &c. 

•  Chroii.  Danicum,  published  by  Ludewig, 
in  his  Ediqiii(B  Manuscriptor.  ix.  11,  16,  17. 
[Accortiing  to  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  xxi. 
p.  376,  &c.,  this  Olaiis  Tryggwoson,  the  son 
of  a  petty  Norwegian  chieftain,  spent  many 
years  in  Kassia,  and  on  the  Wendish  coast 
of  Germany,  while  his  country  revolted  firom 
Harald  Blaatand,  king  of  Denmark,  under 
Hakon  their  viceroy.  Olaus  became  a  suc- 
cessful pirate,  advanced  in  power  and  wealth ; 
became  also  a  zealous  Christian,  and  in  his 
plundering  expeditions  in  those  northern 
seas,  treated  the  pagans  much  as  the  Ma- 
humedans  did  the  same  sort  of  persons; 
that  is,  gave  them  the  alternative  of  baptism, 
or  slavery  and  death.  The  Norwegians  now 
chose  him  their  king,  and  revolted  from 
Hukon.  OlauB  got  possession  of  the  whole 
country,  and  by  compulsory  measures  obliged 
nil  opposers  to  embrace  Christianity.  This 
was  just  at  the  close  of  the  century.    TV.] 

*  Concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ork- 
neys, see  Torm.  Torfaeus,  Historia  JRerum 
Orcadrnsiunit  1.  i.  p.  22.  For  the  Icelanders, 
in  addition  to  Arngrim  Jonas,  Cri/moQ(S<p,  1. 
i. ;  and  Arius  Multiscius,  Sched(B  de  htandia, 
p.  46,  &o. ;  see  the  same  Torfaeus,  Htsfor. 
Norvrff.  ii.  378,  397,  417,  &c.  Also  Gabr. 
Liron,  SingiUarites  I  istoriq.  Litter,  i.  138. 
Concerning  Greenland,  Torfaeus  also  treats, 
1.  c.  ii.  374 ;  and  in  Grantandia  Antigua, 
c.  xvii.  p.  127.  Hafn.  1706,  8vo. 


*  [It  is  more  probable  that  Otto  the  Great 
had  long  purposed,  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
archbishopric,  to  curtail  the  power  of  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz.  Therefore,  in  946,  he 
established  the  bishopric  of  Havelbei^ ;  and 
in  949,  that  of  Brandenburg.  For  establish- 
ing the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  (as  we 
are  told  by  Ditmar,  p.  335),  the  emperor's 
motives  were,  defensio  communis  patn<f, 
and  sprs  remunerationis  at^rruf.  The  firrt 
was,  doubtless,  the  chief  motive.  The  bi- 
shop of  Halberstadt  and  the  archbishop  uf 
Mentz  looked  upon  this  innovation  with 
dislike.  But  the  emperor  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  their  presence  in  Italy,  whither 
thoy  came  to  receive  their  inve«titure  at  his 
hands,  to  obtain  from  them  the  transfer  of 
the  suiBfragan  bishoprics  of  Brandenburg  and 
Havelberg  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Menti 
to  that  of  Magdeburg,  and  also  the  transfer 
of  large  estates,  hitherto  possessed  by  the 
bishop  of  Halberstadt  Adelbert,  formeriy 
a  missionary,  and  at  this  time  abbot  (A. 
Weissenberg,  was  ordained  first  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg,  a.d.  968,  by  the  pope,  and 
received  the  pallium ;  and,  ait«nded  by  two 
papal  envoys  and  the  new  bishops,  repaired 
to  Magdeburg,  and  was  regularly  installed. 
At  the  same  time,  he  conBecrated  the  new 
bishops,  Boso  of  Merseburg,  Hugo  of  ^itz. 
and  Burkard  of  Meissen ;  who,  together  with 
the  bishops  of  Brandenburg,  HsTelberg,  and 
Posen,  were  to  constitute  his  suf&agans. 
See  the  Saxon  annalist^  ad  ann.  969.    Sckl.] 
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religious  views  of  the  age,  he  also  built  many  convents,  for  such  as 
might  prefer  a  monastic  life ;  and  he  a) so  erected  schools.  If  the 
illustrious  emperor  had  exhibited  as  much  wisdom  and  moderation  as 
piety  and  sincerity  in  all  this,  he  could  scarcely  be  commended  suffi- 
ciently. But  the  superstition  of  his  wife  Adelaide,^  and  the  lament- 
able ignorance  of  the  times,  led  this  excellent  prince  to  believe  that 
a  man  secured  the  friendship  of  God,  by  securing  that  of  his  rainia- 
leva  and  servants  with  great  largesses  and  presents.  He  therefore 
enrichefl  the  bishops,  the  monks,  and  religious  associations  of  every 
kind,  beyond  all  bounds :  of  which  liberality  this  fruit  was  reaped 
by  posterity,  that  a  sort  of  people  sprang  from  it,  who  abused  a 
wealth,  which  they  had  never  earned,  in  pampering  their  vices, 
waging  wars,  and  leading  lives  of  luxury  and  gaiety. 

§  10.  To  these  accounts  of  additions  to  the  church  it  may  be  sub- 
joined, that  the  European  kings  and  princes  began,  even  in  this 
century,  to  think  of  waging  a  holy  war  against  the  Mahumedans  who 
possess€Ki  Palestine.  For  it  was  thought  intolerable,  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the  country  in  which 
Christ  lived  and  taught,  and  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  human 
race,  should  be  left  under  the  dominion  of  his  enemies ;  and  it  was 
deemed  most  righteous  and  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Christian 
religion,  to  avenge  the  numerous  calamities  and  injuries,  insults  and 
sufferings,  which  the  possessors  of  Palestine  were  accustomed  to  heap 
upon  the  Christians  residing  in  that  country,  or  visiting  it  for  religi- 
ous purposes.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  century,  and  in  the  first  year 
of  his  pontificate,  pope  Sylvester  II,,  or  Gerbert,  sounded  the  trumpet 
of  war,  by  writing  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
addressed  to  the  church  universal,'  in  which  he  solemnly  adjured  the 
Europeans  to  afford  succour  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem.  But 
none  of  them  were  disposed,  at  that  time,  to  obey  the  summons  of 
the  pontiff;  except  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  in  Italy,  who  are  said 
to  have  forthwith  girded  themselves  for  the  holy  war.^ 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  ADVERSE  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Progress  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens — §  2.  In  the  West,  the  barbarians  distress  the 

Christians — §  3.  Effects  of  these  evils. 

§  1.  No  king,  in  this  century,  who  was  an  alien  from  Christ,  except 
Gorm  and  Sivein,  kings  of  Denmark,  directly,  and  with  set  purpose, 

*  See  her  life,  in  Ilenr.  Canisius,  Uctiones  of  Sylvester  II.,  published  by  Du  Chesne, 

Antiqua,  t  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  G9.  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Scriptores  Histor.  Franc. 

'  This  is  the  twenty-eighth  epistle  of  the  •  SeeMuratori,  Scriptorcs  Herum  Italicar. 

first  part  in  the  Collection  of  the  Epistles  iii.  400. 
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persecuted  the  Christians  living  under  his  jurisdiction.  And  yet  they 
could  not  live  in  security  and  safety,  either  in  the  East  or  in  the 
West.  The  Saracens  in  Asia  and  Africa,  though  troubled  with  internal 
dissensions  and  various  other  calamities,  were  yet  very  assiduous  in 
propagating  their  religion,  that  of  Mahumed  ;  nor  were  they  unsuc- 
cessful. How  much  Qiis  diminished  the  number  of  Christians,  it  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain.  But  they  brought  over  the  Turks,  an  uncivil- 
ised people,  inhabiting  the  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  to 
their  religion.  This  agreement  in  religious  faith,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  Turks,  when  afterwards  called  in  to  aid  the  Persians, 
from  depriving  the  Saracens,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  vast  kingdom 
of  Persia;  and  afterwards,  with  astonishing  celerity  and  success, 
invading  and  conquering  other  provinces  subject  to  their  dominion. 
Thus  the  empire  of  the  Saracens,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
for  so  many  years  in  vain  attempted  to  hold  in  check,  was  dismem- 
bered, and  at  length  subverted  by  their  friends  and  allies;  and  the 
very  powerful  empire  of  the  Turks,  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be 
terrible  to  Christians,  gradually  took  its  place.* 

§  2.  In  the  countries  of  the  West,  the  nations  that  were  still 
pagans  were  in  general  very  grievous  foes  to  the  Christians.  The 
Normans,  during  nearly  half  the  century,  inflicted  the  severest  blows 
upon  the  Franks  and  others.  The  Prussians,  the  Slavonians,*  the 
Bohemians,  and  others  to  whom  Christianity  was  unknown  and  hate- 
ful, not  only  laboured  with  great  violence  to  drive  it  from  their 
countries,  but  likewise  frequently  laid  waste,  in  the  most  distressing 
manner,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  neighbouring  countries  in  which  it 
was  received.  The  Danes  did  not  cease  to  molest  the  Christians,  till 
after  Otto  the  Great  had  conquered  them.  The  Himgarians  assailed 
Germany,  and  harassed  various  parts  of  the  country  with  indescriba- 
ble cruelties.  The  tyranny  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  and  their  frequent 
incursions  upon  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  I  pass  without 
further  notice. 

§  3.  Whoever  considers  attentively  the  numberless  calamities 
which  the  Christian  nations  suflfered  from  those  who  were  not 
Christian,  will  readily  perceive  a  suflScient  cause  for  that  unwearied 
zeal  of  Christian  princes  for  the  conversion  of  these  furious  and 
savage  nations.  They  had  the  motives  not  merely  of  religion  and 
virtue,  but  likewise  of  seciurity  and  peace.  For  they  expected,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  those  fierce  minds  would  be  softened  and 


'  TliCBO  eveDts  Jo.  Leunclavius  has  en- 
deavoured to  elucidate,  in  his  Annates  Tuk' 
cicij  often  reprinted.  See  also  Geo.  Elmacin, 
Historia  Saracenica^  lib.  ii.  iii.  p.  190,  203, 
210,  &C. 

*  [These  distinguished  themselves,  espe- 
cially by  the  outrages  they  committed  upon 
the  Ohrifltian  churches,  in  their  insurrections 
against  their  Christian  margraves.  Hu- 
manity shudders  at  the  narrations  of  the 
historians  ;  that  when  these  Slavonians  took 
Brandenburg,   they  not  only  enslaved   or 


slew  all  the  clergy,  but  drew  the  corpse  of 
Dodilo,  the  deceased  bishop,  from  its  grave, 
in  order  to  strip  it  of  its  clothing;  that 
after  capturing  the  city  of  Altenburg,  they 
dragged  sixty  priests,  whom  they  hmd  not 
butchered,  from  one  city  to  another,  till  thej 
all  died  ;  and  among  these,  Oddar,  a  pro- 
vost, they  tortured  by  ripping  up  his  scalp, 
in  the  form  of  a  ctom,  and  laying  bare  hid 
brain ;  so  that  he  died  in  the  miost  of  ex- 
treme angnish.  See  the  Saxon  Annalist,  ad 
uun.  98S ;  and  Ditmar,  pi  84^.    8ckl.] 
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rendered  humane,  by  the  influences  of  Christianity.  Therefore  they 
proffered  matrimonial  connexion  with  their  kings  and  chieftains, 
assistance  against  their  enemies,  the  possession  of  valuable  lands,  and 
other  temporal  advantages,  if  they  would  only  renounce  the  religions 
of  their  ancestors,  which  were  altogether  military,  and  calculated  to 
foster  ferocious  feelings :  and  those  kings  and  chieftains,  influenced 
by  these  offers  and  advantages,  listened  themselves  to  Christian 
instruction,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  their  subjects  to  do  the  same. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE   STATE   OF  LITEJUTTRE   A51>  PHILOSOFHT. 

I  1.  State  ot  learning  among  the  Greeks — {  2.  Yew  good  writers  among  them  —  {  3. 
State  of  learning  among  the  Saracens  —  }  4.  5.  The  Western  nations — {  6.  The  state 
of  philosophj —  {  7.  Sjlvester  a  restorer  of  learning —  {  8.  Arabian  leazning. 

§  1.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  ignorance  of  this  century 
was  extreme,  and  that  learning  lay  utterly  neglected.  Nor  is  this 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  what  wars  and  distressing 
calamities  agitated  both  the  East  and  the  West,  and  how  great  was 
the  turpitude  of  those  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  truth  and  virtue 
was  intrusted.  Leo  the  Wise,  who  ruled  the  Greek  empire  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  both  cultivated  learning  himself,  and  ex- 
cited others  to  do  so.*  His  son,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  was 
still  more  solicitous  to  revive  literature  and  the  arts.*    For  it  appears 

'  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Bihiiotk.  Graf\  pnbli;»h''d  nine  more,  Ingoldst.  1600,  4to. 
lib.  V.  j.t.  ii.  cap.  t.  p.  363.  [Leo  VL  n^^igm  d  They  were  chiefly  designed  for  the  feast 
from  886  to  911.  The  learned  PhotiiLs*  had  day?,  and  are  of  little  value.  See  Schroeckh, 
l>een  his  in.structor.  His  learning prcniuvd  Kinhfjip^sck.  xxL  127t  &c  TrS\ 
him  the  titles  of  the  Wis^  and  the  P/n/o.^o-  -  Fabricins.  I.  c,  cap.  v.  p.  486.  [Con- 
ph*r.  He  eomplet^Hl  the  b<^n  revision  of  stantine  Porphyrogenitns  reigned  from  911 
the  imperial  laws  by  his  father,  and  j.uh-  to  9o9.  The  historical,  political,  and  moral 
lished  the  result  in  sixty  books,  entitled  compendinms  which  he  caused  to  be  made 
BoiriAoc^  or  B<uri\ucal  iiarrd^fis.  It  is  a  out  from  the  earlier  writers,  were  arranged 
Greek  translation  of  Justinian's  Corpus  under  53  heads  or  titles ;  and  were  intended 
Juris  Civiiis,  ^"ith  extracts  from  the  com-  to  embrace  all  that  was  most  valuable  on 
mentaries  of  the  Greek  Jurists,  the  laws  of  those  subjects.  Only  two  of  the  53  are  now 
Bubsei^uent  emperors,  and  the  decisions  of  to  be  found ;  namely,  the  27th,  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  councils.  &c.  But  muih  of  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  Romans 
the  originals  is  omitttxl.  or  changeil  or  en-  with  foreign  nations  (published,  partly  Ant- 
large<l.  C.  D.  Fabrotti  publishitl  a  Liitin  werp.  1582,  4to,  and  partly  Augsburg,  1603. 
translation  of  forty-one  books,  and  an  al>-  4to) ;  and  the  50th.  respecting  virtue  and 
Rtract  of  the  remaining  booL*,  Paris,  1647,  vice;  of  which  a  part  was  published  by 
seven  vols.  fol.  This  emperor  s  book  on  the  Valesius,  Paris,  1634,  4to.  The  titles  of 
art  of  war,  compiled  from  earlier  writers,  some  of  the  others  are  known ;  e.g.  on  the 
was  published  by  Meursius,  Greek  and  proclamations  of  kings ;  on  heroic  deed-^ : 
Latin,  L**yden,  1612,  4to.  His  letter  to  the  on  festivals  ;  on  public  addresses;  on  man- 
Saraoen  Omar,  in  favour  of  Christianity,  ners ;  on  ecclesiastical  persons  and  thinps; 
exists  in  Chaldaic ;  from  which  there  is  a  on  epistles  ;  on  the  chase ;  on  war ;  on  the 
Latin  translation  in  the  BiUioth.  Fair.  Lug-  establishment  of  colonies  ;  on  strange  oc- 
dun.  t.  xvii. — Baronius  (AnnaL  a.d.  911,  currences,  &c.  Among  the  empervr  s  own 
$3),  gives  account  of  thirty-three  r»'ligious  compositions  were,  a  biography  of  his  grand- 
Discourses  of  this  empeiOT ;  and  Oretscr  has  father,  Basil ;   two  books  on  the  militan' 
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that  he  supported  learned  men  of  various  descriptions,  at  great 
expense :  he  carefully  collected  the  writings  of  the  earlier  ages :  he 
was  himself  an  author,  and  he  prompted  others  to  write ;  he  wished 
to  have  all  that  was  most  valuable  in  the  works  of  the  ancients  to  be 
selected,  and  arranged  under  appropriate  heads ;  and  he  re-animated, 
as  it  were,  the  study  of  philosophy  which  was  extinct.'  Few  of  the 
Greeks,  however,  copied  after  these  noble  examples ;  nor  was  there 
anyone  among  the  subsequent  emperors  equally  friendly  to  literature 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  Indeed  it  is  supposed  that  Con^ 
siantine  Porphyrogenitus  himself,  though  the  Greeks  pronounce  him 
the  restorer  of  all  branches  of  learning,  undesignedly  injured  the 
cause  of  learning  by  his  excessive  zeal  to  advance  it.  For,  having 
caused  extracts  and  abridgments  to  be  compiled  by  learned  men  from 
the  writers  of  preceding  ages,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  and  render  them  serviceable  to  the  world,  the 
slothful  Greeks,  now  contenting  themselves  with  these  abridgments 
of  the  emperor,  neglected  the  writers  from  whom  they  were  compiled ; 
and  therefore  many  excellent  authors  of  the  earlier  period  became 
lost,  through  the  neglect  of  the  Greeks  from  this  time  onward. 

§  2.  Few  writers,  therefore,  can  be  named  among  the  Greeks,  on 
whom  a  wise  and  judicious  man  will  place  a  high  value ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  literary  seed  sown,  which  seemed  to  promise  a  rich 
harvest,  was  found  to  be  dead.  The  philosophers,  if  such  characters 
flourished  among  them,  produced  no  immortal  works,  and  worthy  of 
remembrance  by  posterity.  The  body  of  learned  Greeks  was  almost 
wholly  composed  of  a  few  rhetoricians,  some  grammarians,  here  and 
there  a  poet  who  was  above  contempt,  and  a  number  of  historians, 
who,  though  not  of  the  first  order,  were  not  destitute  of  all  merit : 
for  the  Greeks  seemed  to  find  pleasure  almost  exclusively  in  those 
species  of  literature  in  which  the  imagination,  the  memory,  and 
industry,  have  most  concern. 

§  3.  Egypt,  though  groaning  under  an  oppressive  yoke,  produced 
some  learned  men,  who  might  contend  with  the  Greeks  for  the  palm 
of  superiority.  The  example  of  Eutychius^  to  mention  no  others,  is 
evidence  of  this ;  for  that  bishop  of  Alexandria  did  honour  to  the 
sciences  of  medicine  and  theology  by  his  various  productions.  Among 
the  other  Arabians,  that  noble  ardour  for  useful  knowledge,  which 
was  awakened  in  the  preceding  age,  continued  unabated  through  this 
whole  century;  so  that  there  was  among  them  a  large  number  of 
eminent  physicians,  philosophers,  and  mathematicians,  whose  names 


stations  and  ^rrisons  of  the  empire ;  in- 
Ktmctions  to  his  son,  respecting  the  ntatfi 
and  the  foreign  relation.n  of  the  empire,  and 
tlio  course  it  would  be  wif»«  for  him  to 
purnue  :  narrative  respecting  the  likeness  of 
Christ  found  atEilessa ;  on  naval  and  military 
tactics;  on  the  mode  of  warfare  hy  different 
nations ;  and  some  compilations  <m  farriery, 
agriculture,    breeiiing    cattle,    physic,   &c, 


together  with  a  large  work,  entitled  the 
Ct-remonial  of  the  Court  of  Constantinople^ 
describing  minutely  all  the  etiquette  thers 
practised.  It  was  published  by  Reiske, 
Lips.  1751 — 64,  2  vols.  foL  See  Schrocckh, 
Kirch-ngesch.  xxi.  129,  &c.     TV.] 

'  This  is  expressly  asserted  by  Jo.  Zo- 
naras,  Anna/,  ill.  155,  ed.  Paris. 
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and  literary  labours  are  celebrated  by  Jo.  Leo  Afrieanus  and  by 
others. 

§  4.  All  the  Latins  were  sunk  in  great  barbarism*  Most  writers 
are  agreed,  that  this  century  desenres  the  name  of  the  iron  age^  so 
£ar  as  respects  literature  and  science;  and  that  the  Latin  nations 
never  saw  an  age  more  dark  and  cheerless.^  And  though  some  excel- 
lent men  have  questioned  this  fact,  it  is  too  firmly  esteblished  to  be 
wholly  disproved.*  Schools  existed,  indeed,  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  either  in  the  monasteries  or  in  the  cities  which  were  the  sees 
of  bishops ;  and  there  likewise  shone  forth,  in  various  places,  espe- 
cially at  the  close  of  the  century,  some  distinguished  geniuses,  who 
attempted  to  soar  above  the  vulgar.  But  these  can  easUy  be  all 
counted  up ;  and  the  smallness  of  their  number  is  itself  a  witness  to 
the  infelicity  of  the  times.  In  the  schools  nothing  was  taught  but 
the  seven  liberal  arts,  as  they  were  called ;  and  the  teachers  were 
monks,  who  estimated  the  value  of  leamiog  and  science  solely  by 
their  use  in  matters  of  religion. 

§  5.  The  best  among  the  monks,  who  were  disposed  to  employ  a 
portion  of  their  leisure  to  some  advantage,  appUed  themselves  to 


'  Proo&  of  the  ignorance  of  the  age  have 
been  collected  by  Caes.  Egasse  de  Boolav, 
Histor,  Acad.  Paris,  i  288,  &c.  Ludov. 
Ant.  Mnratori,  Antiqq.  Ital.  Medii  JEri^  iiL 
831,  &c. ;  and  ii.  141 ;  and  by  othera. 
[Among  collectors  of  such  proofs  may  be 
mentioned  Abp.  Ussher,  in  his  work  J/e 
Christianarum  Ecdrsiarvm  Successiane  et 
Statu,  p.  31.  The  learned  primate's  prin- 
cipal object  in  arraying  tliese  testimonies, 
is  to  show  this  age  as  a  fit  preparative  for 
the  loosing  of  Satan,  as  he  speaks,  meaning 
the  triumph  of  popery,  which  he  places  in 
the  next  conturj'.  It  certainly  is  remark- 
able, that  in  the  eleventh  century,  Rome 
first  formally  committed  herself,  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Berenger,  to  the  doctrine  of 
trunsnbstantiation,  and  in  the  person  of 
Gregory  VII.  put  forth  some  of  those  as- 
sertions of  papal  supremacy,  which  eventually 
made  so  much  noise.  The  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  is,  undoubtedly,  the  main 
pillar  of  Komish  peculiarities  ;  and  it  rests 
upon  that  alleged  infallibility  of  which  the 
papal  see  is  either  the  depository  or  the 
centre.    5.] 

*  Godfr.  Wm.  Leibnitz,  Pra>/.  ad  Codlcrm 
Juris  Naturce  (t  gentium  Diplomat.,  main- 
tains that  this  tenth  century  was  not  so  dark 
as  the  following  centuries,  and,  particularly, 
not  so  dark  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth. 
But  he  certainly  is  extravagant,  and  labours 
in  vain.  More  deserving  of  a  hearing  are 
Jo.  Alabillon,  Acta  Sanctt/r.  Sajcul.  v.  Pi-sef. 
p.  ii.  &c. —  the  authors  of  the  lAtirary  His- 
^"^y  of  J^'rance,  vi.  18,  &c.  Jac.  le  Beuf, 
Difis.  (h  Statu  Littcrar.  in  Francia,  a  Ca- 
rolo  M.  a  J  Hcgeni  Robert,,  and  some  others ; 


who,  while  they  mdmit  that  the  ignoniiee  of 
this  age  was  great,  contend  that  its  barba- 
rism was  not  altogether  so  great  as  it  is 
commonly  supposed  In  the  proofe  which 
they  allege,  there  is  considerable  deficiency; 
but  still  we  may  admit  that  all  science  was 
not  entirely  extinct  in  Europe;  and  that 
there  was  a  number  of  persons  who  were 
wise  above  the  mass  of  people;  but  that 
the  number  was  a  very  moderate  one,  nav, 
really  small,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
montimen ts  of  the  age. — [The  opinion  of 
Leibnitz  was  embraced  by  Sender.  (Cod- 
tinuation  of  Baumgarten*8  Kirchengfsch.  iv. 
453,  &c, ;  and  Histor,  Ecchs.  Sticcta  Capita, 
ii.  526,  &c.)  His  arguments  seem  not  easily 
answered-  The  tenth  ccntiuy  afforded  more 
writers,  in  whom  sound  reasoning  was  com- 
bined with  some  learning,  than  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  It  had  greater  and  better 
princes ;  and  in  the  years  and  the  countries 
in  which  the  Normans  and  Huns  spread  do 
general  desolation,  there  were  more  nume- 
rous episcopal  and  monastic  schools,  in  which 
the  young  received  some  instruction,  though 
rude  and  meagre.  The  most  noteil  epis- 
copal schools  were  those  of  Mentz,  Treve?, 
Cologne,  Magtleburg,  Wiirtzburp,  Pari^, 
Tours,  Rheims.  Metz,  Toul,  and  VerOun; 
and  among  the  monastic  schools  were  those 
of  Fleury,  Clugni,  Laubes,  Gortz,  Corbey, 
Fulda,  St.  Emmeran,  Eptemaeh,  St.  OaU, 
&e.  Ever}'  teacher,  and  nearly  every  cloister, 
procure«l  a  stock  of  the  classical  writers 
The  Greek  language  was  not  wholly  un- 
known; although  those  who  could  under- 
stand the  ancients  in  the  originals  werv 
becoming  more  and  more  rare.    Si'hl.] 
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writing  annals  and  history  of  a  coarse  texture.  For  instance,  Abbo,^ 
Luitprandy^  Wittdcind,^  FulcuiUy^  John  of  Capua,*  RatIieHu8y^ 
Flodoard,''  NotkeimSy^  Etlt^lbert^  and  others ;  of  whom  some  are 
indeed  better  than  others,  but  they  all  wander  very  far  from  the  true 
method  of  composing  history.  Of  their  poets,  one  and  another  shows 
himself  to  be  not  void  of  genius  ;  but  all  are  rude,  on  account  of  the 
infelicity  of  the  times,  which  could  relish  nothing  elegant  or  exquisite. 
The  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  of  those  times  are  scarcely  worthy 
to  be  mentioned ;  for  they  either  give  out  absolute  nonsense,  or  in- 
culcate precepts  which  are  jejune  and  injudicious.  Of  their  geometry. 


'  [Abbo,  bom  at  Orlcanf),  educated  at 
Fleury,  Paris,  Rhcims,  and  Orleans,  was 
called  to  England  by  the  archbishop  uf 
York,  to  preside  over  a  monastic  school. 
(about  986,  Ed,)  After  two  years,  he  re- 
turned to  Fleury,  became  abbot,  and  resided 
there  tiU  his  death  in  1004.  He  wrote  an 
Epitome  of  the  lives  of  the  popes,  compiled 
from  Anastasius ;  a  life  of  St.  Edmund,  king 
of  the  East  Angles ;  CoUection  or  Epitome 
of  canons ;  several  Epistles  and  short  Tracts. 
See  Cave,  Hist.  lAtt.  ii.    TV.] 

•  [Luitprand  was  bom  at  Pavia,  or  in 
Spain;  was  envoy  of  Berengarius,  king  of 
It-aly,  to  Constantinople,  a.d.  946 ;  created 
bishop  of  Cremona,  he  became  odious  to 
Berengarius,  and  was  deposed  a.d.  963,  or 
earlier,  and  retired  to  Fnmkfort  The  em- 
peror Otho  sent  him  again  to  Constantinople, 
A.D.  968.  He  was  afive  a.d.  970.  He  was 
a  man  of  genius,  and  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, and  wrote  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin. 
His  works  arc,  a  History  of  Europe  during 
his  own  times,  in  six  books;  and  an  Ac- 
count of  his  embassy  to  Constantinople  in 
968.  To  him  also  are  falsely  attributed,  a 
tract  on  the  lives  of  the  popes,  from  St, 
Peter  to  Formosus,  and  a  Chronicon.  AU 
these,  together  with  his  Adversaria^  or  Note- 
IkK)k,  were  printed,  Antwerp,  1640,  foL — 
See  Cave,  L  c.     TV.j 

■  [Witikind,  or  winduchind,  was  a  Saxon, 
and  a  monk  of  Corbey  in  Qormany,  who 
flouri.«*hed  a.d.  940,  and  onwards.  He  wrote 
a  History  of  the  Saxons,  or  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  Otto  I.,  in  three 
books;  published  Basil  1632,  Frankf.  1677, 
and  among  the  Scriptorcs  Ittrum  Germani- 
carum;  likewise  some  poetry.  See  Cave, 
1.C     TV.] 

•  [Fulcuin,  or  Folguin,  abbot  of  Laubos 
(Luubiensis)  from  965  to  990.  He  wrote  a 
Chronicon  de  Rebus  gcstis  Af/hafum  Lau- 
hicnsis  Cofnnhii ;  de  Mirncidis  Sti  Ursmari ; 
and  Vita  Fotrvhii  Kp.  Tarvamvah.     TV.] 

•  [John  Capuanu^M,  aM)ot  of  Monte  Cos- 
sino,  flourislK-d  from  915  to  934.  He  wrote 
de  Pcrsicutiimihiis  Cotnohii  Cassinensis  [a 
S<irac(norum   irrtiptionc\  (t  de  Miracidis 


inibi  factis^  Chronicon  sttccinctum:  also 
Chronicon  postrrmorum  Comitum  Captut, 
See  Cave,  L  c.    TV.] 

*  [Ratherius,  a  monk  of  stem  manners, 
and  prone  to  give  offence,  was  bishop  of 
Verona  ad.  928 ;  displaced  in  954,  and 
made  bishop  of  Liege;  resigned,  and  was 
again  bishop  of  Verona ;  was  again  removed, 
and  retired  to  his  monastery  of  Laubes, 
where  he  died,  a.d.  973.  His  works,  as 
published  by  L.  D'Achery,  SpiciUg.  t.  ii., 
comprise  various  epistles,  apologies,  polemic 
tracts,  a  few  sermons,  and  a  life  of  St.  Ursmar 
of  Laubes.  His  Chronographia  is  said  to 
have  existed  in  MS.  in  the  monastery  of 
G(^mblour8.     See  Cave,  1.  c.    TV.] 

*  J^Flodoard,  or  Frodoard,  a  canon  of 
Rhemis,  who  died  a.d.  966,  aged  seventy- 
three  years.  His  Chronicon  Rtrum  inter 
Francos  gistarum^  from  919  to  996,  was 
published,  Paris,  1688,  8vo.  and  Frankf. 
1694,  8vo.  His  Historic  Ecclesia  Remmsis 
libri  iv.  was  «lite<l  by  Sirmond,  Paris,  1611, 
8vo ;  Douay,  1617,  8vo;  and  in  the  BiUioth, 
Pair.  xvii.  600.  His  poetic  lives  of  various 
ancient  saints,  in  about  twenty  books,  wero 
never  published.     See  Cave,  L  c.     TV.] 

•  [Notker,  or  Notger,  bishop  of  Liege,  a.d. 
971—1007.  He  wrote  Historia  Episcopo- 
rum  Trajectensium  (sen  Lcodicensium),  but 
whether  it  is  the  same  that  was  published 
by  Jo.  ChapeaviUe,  Li<»ge,  1612,  is  doubted. 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  St  Landoald,  a 
Homan  presbyter;  a  life  of  St  Kemaclus, 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  on  the  miracles  of 
St.  Remadus,  two  books.  It  was  another 
Notger,  of  the  preceding  century,  who  died 
a.d.  912,  and  wno  was  a  monk  of  St  Gull, 
whose  Martyrology  was  published'  by  Ca- 
nisius,  iv.  761.     S<>e  Cave,  I.  e.    TV.] 

•  [Ethelwerd  was  of  royal  English  blooil, 
and  flourished  a.d.  980.  He  wrote  Historia 
breviSf  libris  iv. ;  which  is  a  concij^e  Chro- 
nology, from  the  creation  to  the  Saxon  in- 
vasion of  England;  and  then  a  more  full 
and  a  bombai^tic  history  of  England,  down 
to  974.  It  was  publithed  by  Saville,  with 
the  Scriptims  Ayiglici^  London,  1696,  fol.  p. 
472.    TV.] 
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arithmetic,  Computus,^  astronomy,  and  music,  which  had  a  place  in 
their  schools,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  description. 

§  6.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins  was  confined  wholly  to  logic, 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  the  marrow  of  all  wisdom.  Morfeover, 
this  logic,  which  was  so  highly  extolled,  waa  usually  taught  without 
method  and  without  clearness,  according  to  the  book  on  the  Cat^- 
ffiytdeSy  falsely  ascribed  to  Augustine^  and  the  writings  of  Porphyry, 
It  is  true,  that  Plato's  Timaeus,  Ai^istofle'a  tract  de  hiterpretatione, 
and  his  as  well  as  Cicero^s  Topics,  and  perhaps  some  other  treatises 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  were  in  the  hands  of  some  persons ;  but 
they  who  inform  us  of  the  fact  add,  that  there  were  none  who  could 
understand  these  books.^  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  darkness,  that  the  subtle  question  was  raised, 
respecting  the  nature  of  vniversals,^  as  they  are  called;  namely, 
tvhether  tliey  belong  to  the  class  of  real  existences,  or  are  mere  navies. 
This  would  not  seem  the  time  for  starting  a  controversy,  which 
in  after  days  distracted  so  vehemently  the  minds  of  Latin  scholars, 
and  divided  them  into  the  sects  of  Kominalists  and  Realists.  But, 
undoubtedly,  the  first  traces  of  this  long  and  thorny  strife  are  dis- 
coverable everywhere  in  the  books  of  leained  men,  as  early  as  this 
century.* 

§  7.  Towards  its  close,  the  cause  of  le^irning  in  Europe  obtained  a 
great  and  energetic  patron,  in  Gerbert,  a  Frenchman,  known  among 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  as  bearing  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  This  great 
and  exalted  genius  pursued  successively  all  branches  of  learning,  but 
especially  mathematics,  mechanics,  geometry,  astronomy,  arithmetic, 
and  the  kindred  sciences ;  and  both  wTote  upon  them  himself,  and 
roused  others  to  cultivate  and  advance  them,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  The  effects  of  his  efforts,  among  the  Germans,  French,  and 
Italians,  were  manifest  in  this  century  and  the  next ;  for  many  men 
of  those  nations  were  stimulated,  by  the  writings,  the  example,  and 
the  exhortations  of  Gerbeii,  to  the  zealous  piu-suit  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  medicine,  and  other  branches  of  human  science. 
Gerbert  cannot  indeed  be  compared  with  our  geometricians  and 
mathematicians,  as  is  manifest  from  his  Geometry^  which  is  a  plain 
and  perspicuous  treatise,  but,  at  the  same  time,  imperfect  and 
superficial.^  And  yet  his  knowledge  was  too  profound  for  the  com- 
prehension of  that  barbarous  age.  For  the  ignorant  monks  supposed 
his  geometrical  diagrams  to  be  magical  figures;  and  therefore  set 
down  this  learned  man  among  magicians  and  disciples  of  the  evil 
one.^ 


^  [Calculation  of  the  feast-days.    TV.] 

*  Gunzo,  Epist.  ad  MonacJioa  Augimscs^ 
in  Martene's  CoUcctio  ampliss.  Mimumento- 
rum  Veter.  iii.  304. 

■  [General  ideas.     TV.] 

*  Gunzo,  a  learned  monk,  I.  c.  p.  304, 
Bays  :  — '  Aristoteles  genus,  specicm,  dif- 
ferent iam,  proprium  et  accidens  fiubsistere 
denegavit,  qune  Platoni  subsistentia  persuv 
sit.     Aristoteli  an  Platoni  magis  crcdendum 


putatis?  Magna  est  utiiuBqne  anctohtast 
quatenus  vix  audoat  quia  altemm  alteri  dig- 
mtat«  pneferre.*  This  is  a  clear  exhibitioo 
of  the  apple  of  discord  among  the  Latins. 
Gunzo  did  not  Tenture  to  o£fbr  a  solutioD  of 
the  difficult  question ;  but  othen  attempted 
it  afterwards, 

*  It  was  published  bj  Bemb.  Pe«»  J%e$aMr. 
Anrcdot.  t.  iii.  pt  ii.  p.  7,  &€!. 

•  See  the  Hist.  Lift  de  la  Franff,  tl  b5%. 
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§  8.  For  a  part  of  his  knowledge,  eflpecially  of  philosophy,  medicine, 
and  mathematics,  Gerhert  was  indebted  to  the  books  and  schools  of 
the  Arabians  in  Spain.  He  went  himself  into  that  country  as  a 
student,  and  attended  lectures  of  the  Arab  doctors  at  Cordova  and 
Seville.'  Perhaps  his  example,  in  this  respect,  had  an  influence  upon 
the  Europeans.  This  at  least  is  most  certain,  that  from  this  time 
onward,  such  of  the  Europeans  as  were  eager  for  instruction,  espe- 
cially in  medicine,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  philosophy,  had  a  strong 
desire  to  read  and  hear  the  Arabians,  who  lived  in  Spain,  and  in  a 
part  of  Italy.  Many  of  their  books,  accordingly,  were  translated  into 
Latin,  and  much  of  their  contents  was  brought  forward  in  the  Euro- 
pean schools ;  nor  was  the  number  small  of  those  who  actually  went 
into  Spain,  to  get  oral  instructions  from  the  Arabian  professors  them- 
selves. And  truth  requires  us  to  say,  that  from  the  Saracens,  or 
Arabs,  particularly  of  Spain,  chiefly  came  whatever  knowledge  of 
medicine,  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  mathematics,  flourished  in 
Europe,  from  the  tenth  century  onward. 


CHAPTER  11. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  TEACHERS  AND  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1,  The  clerpy  corrupt — §  2.  History  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  —  §  3.  John  X.,  pope  — 
§  4.  John  XI.  and  John  XII.—  §  6.  Fate  of  the  latter — §  6.  John  XIII.  and  Bene- 
dict VII.— §  7.  John  XIV.  and  John  XV. —  §  8.  Aggrandisement  of  the  popes— §  9. 
The  bishops  and  abbots  increase  in  power —  §  10.  Principal  Wees  of  the  clergy —  §  11. 
Low  state  of  iliscipline  in  the  monasteries  —  §  12.  Piincipal  writers  in  the  Greek  church 
—  §  13.  Writers  in  the  Latin  church. 


§  1.  NoTHiNO  is  more  incontrovertible,  than  that  the  sacred  order, 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  was  composed  principally  of  men 


Boulay,  Hist.  Acad,  Paris,  i.  314,  319,  &c 
Gab.  Naud.  Apof^tgif  pour  les  grands  hommes 
fau*8cment  accuses  de  la  Magie^  cap.  xix. 
§  4.  [Gerl)ert  was  a  monk  of  Auvergne,  and 
early  devoted  himself  to  study.  After  much 
proficiency  in  France,  he  attended  the 
schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain ;  and  re- 
turned the  most  scientific  man  in  the  Latin 
church.  In  968,  the  cjmperor  Otto  I.  met 
with  him  in  Italy,  and  made  him  abl)ot  of 
Bobbio  in  972 ;  but  he  soon  left  that  station  to 
become  secretary  to  Adalbero,  archbishop  of 
Kheims.  Ho  now  taught  the  archi episcopal 
school,  which  flourished  greatly  under  him. 
In  991  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Rheims; 
but  was  deposed  by  pope  John  XV.  in  995 ; 
and  soon  after  made  archbishop  of  Ravenna. 
On  the  death  of  Gn'gory  V.,  a.d.  999,  he 
was,  by  Otto's  influence,  create<l  pope,  an<l 
a.«sumed  the  title  of  Sylvester  II.     lie  di»-d 


A.D.  1003.— While  at  Rheims  he  wrote  160 
Lett4>rs ;  which  were  publisluHl  by  Masson, 
Paris,  1611,  4to,  and  then  in  Duchesne's 
Scnptorts  Francic.  ii.  and  in  Bihfioth.  Patr, 
xvii.  While  pope,  he  wrote  three  Epistles, 
one  of  which,  in  the  name  of  Jerusalem,  calls 
upon  Christians  to  rescue  that  city  from  the 
hands  of  infidels.  He  also  wrote  de  Gto- 
mvtria  Liher  ;  dr  Sphttra  Liber  ;  d^  Informa- 
tiofie  Episcoporum  Scnno ;  and  an  Epigram ; 
besides  several  pieces  never  published.  The 
life  of  St.  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Prague,  for- 
merly ascrilted  to  him,  is  supposed  not  to  l)o 
his.  But  the  Tract  df  Corpore  et  Sanguine 
J>t)fHini^  formerly  ascribed  to  Heriger,  abbot 
of  LauWs,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  Gerbert.  TV. — For  his  Epistles 
as  t>ope,  see  Jaffe.  345.     ■£</.] 

*  See  Boulay,  Hisf,  Acad.  Paris,  i,  314. 
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who  were  illiterate,  'stupid,  ignorant  of  eyerything  pertaining  to 
religion,  libidinous,  superstitious,  and  flagitious.*  Nor  can  anyone 
doubt,  that  those  who  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  fftthers  and 
guardians  of  the  universal  church,  were  the  principal  causes  of  these 
evils.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  thought  of,  so  filthy,  criminal,  and 
wicked,  as  to  be  deemed  incompatible  with  their  characters  by  the 
supreme  directors  of  religion  and  its  rites ;  nor  was  any  government 
ever  so  loaded  with  vices  of  every  kind,  as  that  which  passed  for  the 
most  holy.'  What  the  Qreek  pontiffs  were,  the  single  example  of 
Tlieophylact  shows ;  who,  as  credible  historians  testify,  made  traflBc 
of  everything  sacred,  and  cared  for  nothing  but  his  hounds  and  his 
horses.'  But  though  the  Greek  patriarchs  were  very  unworthy  men, 
yet  they  possessed  more  dignity  and  virtue  than  the  Boman  ponti£&. 
§  2.  That  the  history  of  the  Soman  bishops  in  this  centxuy  is  a 
histoiy  not  of  men,  but  of  monsters,  a  histoiy  of  the  most  atrocious 
villanies  and  crimes,  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  best  writers ;  those 
not  excepted  even  who  plead  for  pontifical  authority.*  The  principal 
cause  of  these  enormities  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  calamities  of  the 
times,  which  ensued  upon  the  extinction  of  the  &mily  of  Cliavles  the 


*  [Ratherius  in  his  Volumcn  Perpendicu- 
lorum,  sivc  de  conttmptu  canonum,  for  in- 
stinco,  speaks  of  a  clergyman,  *Qui  cum 
omiies  mulien*s  dicecesis  siue  sint  ipsius  filise 
apirituales,  cujuslibet  forte  illarum  cor- 
mptionopoUutus  est.*  He  tells  us,  that  the 
nobility  were  more  anxious  to  become 
bishops  than  to  serve  the  Ijord;  and  that 
the  oxiimple  of  the  light-minded  bishops, 
who  would  recite  passages  of  the  Bible,  such 
as  John  x.  1,  VtMii  hiughter,  k*d  others  to 
indultre  in  similar  levity.  See  St.»mler's  Con- 
tinuation  of  IJaumgarten's  Kirchtuhtstoric, 
iv.  507.     Si'hf.] 

*  [The  reader  is  referred  to  the  testimony 
of  Lewis  Ant.  Muratori,  in  his  Antiqq.  Itiu. 
Mcdii  jKvi,  1.  v.  p.  82.  *  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, e.spi'i-ially,  alas!  wliat  unheard-of 
monsters  (iIUmI  not  only  many  of  the  chairs 
of  bishops  auil  abbots,  but  likewise  that  of 
St.  IVter!  Everj'whero  might  be  seen  the 
profli^ratc  morals  of  the  clergy  and  monks ; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  rulers  of  churches  were 
more  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  wolves 
than  of  pjustors.* — '  Good  theologians  were 
then  not  to  be  found.'     >St*^.] 

*  [This  prelate,  who  was  of  royal  blood, 
was  possessor  of  the  see  of  Constantinople  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  "While  under  his  tutors, 
he  appeared  grave  and  decent ;  but  when 
arrived  at  maturity,  he  became  luxurious 
and  extravagant.  lie  sold  ecclesi;i.stical 
offices;  and  he  was  so  attached  to  horses 
and  to  hunting,  that  he  kept  more  than 
2.000  horses,  which  he  fed  on  nuts  and  fniits 
fiteeped  in  odorous  wme.  Once,  while  cele- 
brating mass,  his  groom  brought  him  intel- 

Jigence  that  his  favourite  mare  had  foaled. 

JIj.s  y-ty  was  so  great,  \\v.\t,  R\\s\>OTvdu\g  the 


service,  he  ran  to  the  stable,  and,  after  view- 
ing the  foal,  returned  to  the  great  temple, 
and  completed  the  sacred  services.  His 
death,  which  happened  a.d.  956,  after  he 
had  been  bishop  twenty- three  years,  wu 
occasioaed  by  his  being  thrown  from  his 
horse  against  a  walL  This  brought  on  a 
spitting  of  blood ;  he  languished  two  years, 
but  without  becoming  more  devout^  and  then 
died  of  a  dropsy.  Thus  Fleury,  Hut.  de 
FEfflise,  L  Iv.  sec  61.     2V.] 

*  [Baronius,  AiinaUs,  ad  ann.  900,  says 
of  this  century,  *  It  is  usual  to  denominate 
it  the  iro7i  age^  on  account  of  its  barbarism 
and  barrenness  of  all  good ;  also  the  leadm 
age^  on  account  of  the  abounding  'wicked- 
ness by  which  it  Wiis  deformed;  and  the 
dark  age,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
writers.' — *  One  can  scarcely  believe,  nay. 
absolutely  cannot  credit,  without  ocular 
demonstration,  what  unwortliy  conduct, 
what  base  and  enormous  deedi*,  what  exe- 
crable and  abominable  transactions,  ilis- 
graced  the  holy  catholic  see,  which  is  the 
pivot  on  which  the  whole  catholic  church 
revolves ;  when  temporal  princes,  who,  though 
called  Christians,  were  most  cruel  tyrants, 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  election  of  the 
Boman  pontiffs.  Alas,  the  shame!  Alas, 
the  mischief!  What  monsters,  horrible  to 
behold,  were  then  raised  to  the  holy  see, 
which  angels  revere !  What  evils  did  they 
perj>etrate ;  what  horrible  trageilies  ensued! 
With  what  pollutions  was  this  see,  though 
itself  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  then  stain«i ; 
what  corruptions  infected  it ;  what  filthines< 
defiled  it ;  and  hence  what  marks  of  pt•^ 
pctual  infamy  are  visible  upon  it  I  *     7>.] 
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Great,  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  Italy,  Upon 
the  death  of  Benedict  IV.,  a.d.  903,  Leo  V.  was  elected  his  successor. 
But  he  reigned  only  forty  days;  when  Christophanua,^  cardinal  of 
St  Laurence,  dethroned  him,  and  cast  him  into  prison.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Sergius  IIL,  a  Soman  presbyter,  stripped  ChHsto- 
phanus  of  the  pontifical  dignity,  by  the  aid  of  Adalbert^  the  very 
powerful  marquess  of  Tuscany,  who  controlled  everything  at  Rome 
according  to  his  pleasure,  Sergiua  died  in  911 ;  and  his  successors, 
Anastasi\(s  III.  and  Lando,  filled  the  holy  office  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  performed  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

§  3.  After  the  death  of  Lando,  a.d.  914,  Alberic,  the  very  rich 
and  powerful  marquess  or  count  of  Tusculum,  found  a  successor  for 
him,  by  the  instigation  of  his  mother-in-law,  Theodora^  a  very  lewd 
woman,  who  ruled  everything  at  Rome,  in  John  X,  then  archbishop 
of  Ravenna.  For  at  this  time  nothing  was  conducted  regulaily  at 
Rome,  but  everything  was  carried  by  bribery,  or  violence.*  This 
John,  though  otherwise  a  very  bad  man,  is  commended  for  one  deed : 
he  successfully  attacked  and  vanquished  the  Saracens,  who  occupied 
a  fortified  mountain  [on  the  banks  of  the]  Garigliano.  But  Marozui^ 
the  daughter  of  Theodora  and  wife  of  Alberic,  was  inimical  to  him. 
Therefore  when  she,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  Alberic,  had  marrieil 
Wido  [or  Guido'],  marquess  of  Tuscany,  she  persuaded  her  new  hus- 
band to  seize  her  mother's  lover,  A.  d.  928,  and  to  imprison  and  kill 
him.  Leo  VI.  now  succeeded ;  and  he  dying  six  months  after,  was 
followed  hy  Stephen  VIL  After  two  yeurs,  or  a.  d.  931,  Steplien 
died,  and  Marozia  bade  her  very  youthful  son,  John  XL  (whom  she 
had  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  Serglus  IIL),  mount  Peters  chair,  and 
govern  the  church.^ 


:[: 


^Or  Christopher,  TV.]  able  man,  Theodora,  falling  passionately  in 
'At  that  time  the  notorious  Theodora,  love  with  him,  engaged  him  in  a  criminal 
with  her  daughters,  Marozia  and  Theodora,  intrigue  with  her.  \Arhile  they  lived  thus  to- 
resided  at  Rome.  They  were  wholly  de-  gether,  the  bishop  of  Bologna  died,  and  John 
voted  to  what  was  called  the  Tuscan  party,  had  interest  enough  to  get  himself  elected  in 
of  which  the  marquess  Adalbert  was  the  his  room.  But  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna 
head.  These  women  not  only  lived  in  habits  dying  before  he  was  consecrated,  Theodoni 
of  the  most  al>ominablo  unchastity,  with  the  persuaded  him  to  exchange  the  see  of  Bologna 
chief  men  of  Rome,  but  they  had  boundless  for  that  of  Ravenna ;  and  he  was  accord- 
influence  in  the  government  there.  Luit-  ingly,  at  her  request,  ordained,  by  popo 
prand  is,  in  this  matter,  the  principal  his-  Lando,  archbishop  of  that  city.  lisinuo 
torian.  Eecard  and  Muratori  have  indeed  dit»d  soon  after,  and  upon  his  death,  Theo- 
questioniKl  his  authority,  and  endeavourt^  dora,  exerting  all  her  interest,  as  she  could 
to  make  his  testimony  suspicious.  But  not  live  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles 
Sigebert  of  Gemblours,  and  Alberic,  the  from  her  lover,  got  him  preferred  to  the  pon- 
author  of  the  chronicle  of  Farfa(who  could  tifical  chair.' —  Luitprand,  1.  ii.  c.  13.  See 
not  have  transcribed  from  Luitprand),  con-  also  Fleuiy,  Hist,  de  CEglUe^  livreliv.  §  49. 
firm  his  account  of  the  profligate  lives  of  TV.] 

these  base  females.  Schl.  —  Luitpraud's  ■  Marozia  is  a  woman  infamous  in  the 
narrative  of  the  elevation  of  John  X.,  as  view  of  all  hi.*«torians,  ancient  and  modem ; 
translated  by  Bower  {Lives  of  the  Popes,  v.  who  tell  us,  tliat  the  pontiflf  John  XI.  was 
90),  is  as  follows : — •  In  those  days,  Peter,  her  son,  and  the  fruit  of  an  illicit  inter- 
archbishop  of  Ravenna  (esteemed  the  first  course  with  Sergius  III.  Yet  one  writer, 
archiepisc'opal  see  after  that  of  Rome),  U9^;d  Jo.  Geo.  Eecard,  in  his  Origines  Giulphictf, 
frequently  to  send  to  Rome  a  deacon  named  t.  i.  1.  ii.  p.  131,  dares  to  vindicate  her 
John,  to  pay  his  obeisance  to  his  holiness.  chara«.'tcr,  and  to  represent  Sergius  as  being 
As  th(r  deacon  was  a  very  comely  and  person-  her  first  husband.     I  sny  dares,  fur   it  is 
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§  4.  John  XI.,  who  was  raised  to  supreme  power  in  the  church  by 
the  aid  of  his  mother,  lost  it  again,  in  the  year  933,  through  the 
enmity  of  Alheric,  his  uterine  brother.  For  Alberic,  being  offended 
with  his  step-father,  HugOy  king  of  Italy,  to  whom  Marozia  was 
married  after  the  death  of  Wulo,  expelled  Hugo  from  Rome,  and 
confined  both  his  mother,  and  his  brother  the  pontiff,  in  a  prison, 
where  John  died,  a.d.  936.  The  four  pontiffs,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  government  of  the  church,  till  the  year  956,  namely,  Leo  VIL, 
Stephen  VIIL,  Marimis  11. ,  and  AgapetitSy  are  represented  as  better 
men  than  John ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  reigned  rather  more  tran- 
quilly. But  on  the  death  of  AgapetMS^  a.d.  956,  Alberic  //.,  the 
consul  of  Rome,  who  controlled  everything  there  by  his  influence  and 
wealth,  raised  his  own  son  Odamnv,  yet  a  youth,  to  the  pontificate. 
He  was  quite  unworthy  of  so  great  an  office,  which  was  filled  by  him 
under  tlie  name  of  John  XIL  Thereupon  was  introduced  the  custom 
of  assuming  a  different  name,  which  the  Roman  prelates,  on  tbeir 
election,  keep  up  to  our  times.* 

§  5.  The  end  of  John  XIL  was  as  unfortunate  as  his  promotion 
hail  been  scandalous.  Being  very  uneasy  under  the  haughty  govern- 
ment of  Berengariua  IL,  king  of  Italy,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Otto 
the  Great,  king  of  Germany,  a.d.  960,  inviting  him  to  march  an 
army  into  Italy,  and  rescue  the  church  and  the  commonwealth  from 
cruel  tyranny ;  and  promised,  if  he  would  do  this,  to  invest  him  with 
the  insigniji,  and  confer  on  him  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
Otto  came  accordingly,  with  his  forces,  and  was  declared  emperor  of 
Rome,  by  John,  in  the  year  962.  But  the  pontiff  soon  after  repented 
of  his  act ;  and  although  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  the  emperor,  he 
formed  a  coalition  against  him  with  Adalbeii,  the  son  of  Berengarius, 
The  emperor  therefore  returned  to  Rome  the  next  year,  and  sls- 
semblKl  a  council,  in  which  John  was  accused  of  numerous  crimej!, 
perhaps  also  proved  guilty,  and  formally  deposed;  Leo  VIIL  being 
appointed  to  his  place.'     ^Tien  Otto  had  left  the  city,  John  came  to 


audacious  to  acquit,  without  proof  or  reason, 
a  woman  whose  actionj*  condemn  her,  and 
show  lier  to  be  destitute  of  all  integrity  and 
virtu«\ 

*  [Mosheim  is  incorrect  in  asserting  that 
Alberic  himself  raised  his  son  to  the  pon- 
tificate. This  patrician  and  prince  of  Rome 
was  in  fact  a  tyrant,  who  had  irregularly 
usurped  the  supn^macy ;  but  he  died  in  954, 
while  Apai^etus  was  living ;  so  that  he  trans- 
mitted to  his  son  only  wliat  he  himself  pos- 
sesseil  — the  civil  dominion  of  the  city.  On 
the  death  of  Agapetus,  in  956,  Ootavian  was 
adnsed  by  his  friends  to  place  himself  in 
8t.  Peters  chair;  and  this  he  found  not 
difficult  to  accomplish,  although  his  age 
rcndere<l  him  unfit  for  the  place:  for  he  was, 
perhaps,  not  then  nineteen  years  old.  lie 
was  the  first  iwpe,  so  far  as  is  known,  tliat 
changed  his  name.  Yvt  it  was  only  in 
spiritual  affairs  that  he  assumeil  the  name 


of  John  ;  in  all  worldly  matters  he  still  re- 
tained his  former  name.  See  MuratorL,  ad 
ann.  954  and  956.  Schf.  —  According  to 
Dr.  Wiseman,  T^ist  Four  Pop«s^  p.  223,  the 
pope,  in  the  originals  of  bulls,  signs  his  ori- 
ginal name,  though  in  all  public  dooameoti 
his  new  name  appears.     Ed.'\ 

*  [The  charges  against  John  XII.  wrr«\ 
that  he  had  said  mass  without  communiiMt- 
ing:  that  he  had  ordained  a  deacon  in  % 
stable ;  that  he  bad  taken  money  for  ordi- 
nations ;  and  had  ordaine<l,  as  a  bisho}).  ^ 
child  only  ten  years  old  ;  that  he  c»rrie<l  on 
amours  with  rarious  females,  one  of  whom 
had  been  his  Other's  concubine;  that  hf 
turned  the  holy  palace  into  a  brothel:  tliat 
he  was  given  to  hunting ;  that  he  hatl  pot 
out  the  eyes  of  his  godfather,  and  had  cas- 
trated one  of  the  canb'nals ;  that  he  had  sft 
several  houses  on  fire,  and  had  frequeDtly 
been  seen  clad  in  armour,  with  a  rwnnl  by 
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Kome,  A.D.  964,  assembled  another  council,  and  condemned  the  em- 
peror's pontiff;  but  he  soon  after  died  a  miserable  death.*  After  his 
decease,  the  Romans  elected  Benedict  V. ;  but  the  emperor  carried 
him  away  into  Germany,  and  he  died  at  Hamburg.* 

§  6.  The  Roman  pontiffs  after  Leo  VIIL,  who  died  A.  d.  965,  down 
to  Gerhert  or  Sylvester  IL^  at  the  end  of  the  century,  were  in  different 
degrees  meritorious  and  successful ;  but  no  one  of  them  deserved  high 
commendation..  John  XIIL  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  by 
the  influence  of  Otto  the  Great,  a.d.  965.  But  when  just  entered 
upon  his  functions,  he  was  driven  from  Rome.  In  the  next  year, 
however,  the  emperor  came  into  Italy,  and  restored  him  to  his 
chair,  which  he  held  peaceably  till  his  death,  in  972.  His  successor, 
Benedict  F/.,  was  miserably  strangled  in  a  prison,  into  which  he 
had  been  thrown,  in  the  year  974,  by  Crescentias,  the  son  of  the  very 
noted  Theodora,  For  upon  the  death  of  Otto  the  Great,  a.d.  973, 
the  Romans,  who  had  been  awed  by  his  power  and  severity,  relapsed 
into  their  former  licentiousness  and  disorderly  violence.  After  Bene- 
dicty  Franco  a  Roman,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Boniface  VIL, 
held  the  pontifical  chair,  though  but  a  short  time  only ;  for  at  the 
end  of  a  month  he  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  Donus  IL,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  but  his  name,  succeeded  to  the  chair.  Donus  died 
in  975,  and  Benedict  VIL  governed  the  Roman  church  very  quietly 
during  nine  years,  or  till  a.d.  984.  His  prosperous  reign  was,  pro- 
bably, to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  family 
from  which  he  originated.  P'or  he  was  the  grandson  of  that  Alberic 
who  had  been  so  powerful  a  prince,  or  tyrant  rather,  at  Rome. 

§  7.  His  successor,  John  XIV.,  previously  bishop  of  Pavia,  was 
destitute  of  the  support  derived  from  family,  and  was  abandoned  by 
Otto  III.,  by  whose  influence  he  had  been  elected.  Hence  his  end 
w^as  tragical ;  for  Boniface  VIL,  who  had  thrust  himself  into  the  see 
of  Rome  in  the  year  974,  and  being  soon  after  expelled,  had  retired 
to  Constantinople,  now  returned  to  Rome,  cast  John  into  prison, 
and  there  despatched  him.  Yet  Boniface's  prosperity  was  of  short 
duration,  for  he  died  but  six  months  after.  He  was  succeeded  by 
John  XV,^  who  by  many  is  denominated  John  XVL,  on  account  of 
another  John^  whom  they  will  have  to  have  reigned  at  Rome  four 
months.    This  John  XV.  or  XVLgoyemed  the  church,  during  almost 


hin  side ;  that  he  had  drunken  to  the  health 
of  the  devil ;  that  in  playing  at  dice,  he  had 
invoked  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  other  pagan 
deities;  that  he  never  said  matins,  or 
any  other  Ciinonical  hours,  and  ut^ver  signed 
himself  with  the  si^n  of  the  cross.  .See 
Bower's  Litvs  of  the  Pop<  8,  v.  1 08.  1 09.    7>.] 

'  [On  a  certain  evening  he  retired  out  of 
the  city  to  spend  the  night  in  criminal  con- 
verse with  a  married  woman.  There  he 
received  a  wound,  perhaps  from  the  injured 
hu.sbaud,  of  which  he  ditd  eight  days  after. 
Fleury,  Hist.  EccUs.  1.  \\i.  §  10,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Luitprand.     TV.] 

^  In  this  hifstoi')'  of  the  pontiffs  of  this 


century,  I  have  consulted  the  original  au- 
thorities, most  of  which  are  given  by  Mura- 
tori,  in  his  Scriptons  Rcrum  Italiear.;  and 
I  have  also  exammed  the  writings  of  oth*»r8, 
who  have  consulted  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion, namely,  Baronius,  Peter  dc  Marca, 
Sigonius.  de  Rryno  Italicp^  with  the  learned 
notes  of  Jos.  Anton.  Saxius,  Muratori's  An- 
nahs  Italia,  Pagi,  and  others.  The  general 
correctness  of  these  statements  no  one  «in 
doubt:  yet  many  parts  of  this  history 
undoubtedly  need  more  light;  and  that  it 
may  have  been  corrupted  by  the  partiali- 
ties of  the  writers  on  whom  we  have  to 
depend,  cannot  be  denied. 
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eleven  years,  from  A.D.  985  to  996,  with  as  much  prosperity  as  the 
troubled  state  of  the  Soman  affairs  would  permit ;  which  was  owing, 
not  so  much  to  his  personal  virtues  and  prudence,  as  to  his  Roman 
birtli,  and  to  the  family  from  which  he  sprang.  Of  course,  his 
German  successor,  Gregory  F.,  whom  the  emperor  Otto  HI.  com- 
manded the  Romans  to  elect  a.d.  996,  was  not  equally  prosperous. 
For  the  Roman  consul  Crescena  expelled  him  the  city ;  and  placed 
John  X  VL,  who  before  was  called  Philagaikua^  at  the  head  of  the 
church.  But  Otto  IIL,  returning  to  Italy,  a.d.  998,  with  an  army, 
deprived  John  of  his  eyes,  his  nose,  and  his  ears ;  and,  committing 
him  to  prison,  restored  Gregory  to  the  chair.  And  Oregary  dying 
soon  after,  the  emperor  raised  his  preceptor  and  friend,  the  celebrated 
Gerbert  or  Sylvester  Il.y  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Romans.^ 

§  8.  Still,  amidst  these  perpetual  commotions,  and  the  reiterated 
crimes  and  contests  of  those  who  called  themselves  Christ's  vice- 
gerents on  earth,  so  great  was  the  force  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
in  those  times,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  were 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  advanced.*  Otto  the  Great,  indeed, 
introduced  a  law,  that  no  Roman  pontiff  should  be  created  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  emperor ;  and  this  regulation  con- 
tinued, as  all  admit,  from  his  time  to  the  end  of  the  century.  And 
this  emperor,  as  well  as  his  son  and  grandson  of  the  same  name,  held 
uniformly  their  right  of  supremacy  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its 
territory,  as  well  as  over  the  Roman  pontiff;  as  is  demonstrable  by 
many  examples.  And  the  more  intelligent  bishops  likewise,  of 
Frauce,  Germany,  and  Italy,  throughout  the  century,  were  on  their 

*  Tho  history  of  the  Boman   pontiflfe  of  declared  the   monastery  of  Lonheim  free 

this  i>eriod  is  very  barren  and  uniiiterebting;  from  other  jurisdiction  ;  and  ordered,  that 

and  besides,  is  involved  in  considerable  un-  whenever  the   monks  deviated  from  thoir 

certainty.      I  have  followed,  for  the  most  rule,  they  should  be  corrected  by  the  Roman 

l)»Tt,  Ludov.  Ant.  MurnXon  8  Annates  ItcUiig,  pontiff,  and  if  this  was   not  effectual,  the 

and   Daniel    Papebroch's  Conatns    Ckrono-  emperor  should  be  called  upon  (regiae  po- 

Jogico-Historicus   de   Romanis   Pontificihu^^  testati  deputarentur).  See  Mabillon,  Annahs 

which    is    prefixed    to    his  Acta   Sanctor.  Ord.  8.  Bened.  sjecul.  v.  p.  43. — So  also,  in 

Afnif.  973,  the  pope  called  the  monasteiy  of  Gorvry. 

'  [Yet  no  traces  of  any  dominion  of  the  whose  privileges  had  been  established  by 

popes  over  the  monasteries  are  as  yet  disco-  the  emperor  Otto,  a  daughter  of  the  apos- 

verablc     In  968.  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  tolic  see,  and  subject  only  to  it.     The  grwit 

was  visited  by  imperial  commissioners.    The  lords,  in  the  mean  time,  exercised  sovereign 

abbot  of  Reic'henau  had  complained  of  the  power  in  ecclesiastical  things,  unrestrained, 

monks    there,    to    Hedwig,    the    widowed  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  England,  in  Italy, 

ducliess  of  Suabia;    and  through  her  the  in  Hungary,  &c.      The  German  churchee 

complaint  reached  the  imperial  court.     The  possessed  also  the  right  of  electing  their  own 

emperor  appointed  for  this  visitation  eight  bishops ;   and  the  popes  acknowied^ted  tht 

bishops,   of  whom   Henry  of  Treves   was  right  of  the  German  kings  to  give  mvesti- 

the  first  commissioner,  tognthor  with  eight  ture  to  the  bishops.     See  Hardoin's  CkmcHia, 

abbots;    and  he  commanded   the   commis-  t.  vi.  pt  i.  p.  163,  &c.,  where  pope  John  X. 

sioner  to  proce<>d  mildly  with  the  abbot  of  says    explicitly,    *  Cum   prisca    consuetude 

St.  Gall,  who  was  his  kinsman.     Here  is  no  vigeat,  ut  nullus  alicui  cUrieo  ej^ucopatum 

shadow  of  papal  jurisdiction.     (See  Ekko-  conferre  debeat,  mm  rex,  cni  divimtus  seeptra 

hard,  de  Casihujt  S.  Galfi,  cap.  xi.)     Yet  collata  sunt — hoc  nullo  modo  esse  potest, 

the  popes  laid  hold  of  various  occasions  to  ut   absque  regaU  prtBcepikme  in  qnmlibet 

extend  their  power  over  monasteries.  Thus  parochia  EpiseopOB  sit  coBSSOVtet.*  8ekl,] 
we  read  of  Sylvester  II.,  that  he  arbitrarily 
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guard,  to  prevent  the  Roman  bishop  from  arrogating  to  himself  alone 
legislative  power  in  the  church.  But  nevertheless,  the  pontififs,  some- 
times openly  and  directly,  and  sometimes  by  stratagems,  invaded  the 
rights  both  of  emperoi's  and  kings,  and  also  of  the  bishops ;  ^  nor 
were  there  wanting  among  the  bishops  those  who  flattered  them  and 
favoured  their  designs.  It  has  been  observed  by  learned  men,  that 
there  were  bishops  in  this  century,  though  never  before,  who  called 
the  pontiffs  biahaps  of  tlie  world,  instead  of  bishops  of  Edme;*  and 
that  some  even  among  the  French  clergy  conceded,  what  had  never 
been  heard  of,  that  hisluyps  receive  indeed  all  their  power  from  Ood, 
but  through  St.  Peter^ 

§  9.  The  inferior  bishops  eagerly  took  example  from  the  principal 
bishop,  in  labouring  to  extend  their  authority.  From  the  times  of 
Charles  the  Great  and  his  sons,  many  bishops  and  abbots  had  ob- 
tained, for  their  tenants  and  estates,  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  counts  and  other  magistrates,  and  also  from  all  imposts  and 
taxes.  But  in  this  century  they  sought  also  to  obtain  civil  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  cities  and  districts  subject  to  them,  and  coveted  the 
functions^  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and  counts.*  For  whereas  violent 
contestfl,  respecting  jurisdiction  and  other  things,  frequently  sprang 
up  between  the  dukes,  the  governors  of  cities,  or  the  counts  and 
marquesses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bishops  on  the  other,  these 
latter,  taking  advantage  of  favourable  occasions,  left  no  means  un- 
attempted  to  secure  to  themselves  those  high  offices,  and  the  kings 
and  emperors  not  unfrequently  granted  their  petitions ;  sometimes 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  contentions  and  broils  among  the  civil 
and  military  magistrates,  sometimes  from  their  reverence  for  religion, 
and  sometimes  with  a  view  to  augment  their  own  power  by  means  of 
the  bishops.  And  hence  it  was,  that  from  this  time  onward  so  many 
bishops  and  abbots  were  to  be  seen  sustaining  also  characters  entirely 
foreign  from  their  sacred  functions,  and  enjoying  the  rank  of  dukes, 
marquesses,  counts,  and  viscounts.* 

*  Examplf-8  arc  adduced  in  the  Hist,  dn  Mmdnis.  p.  166,  167.  in  Leibnitz's  Scrip- 
Droit  E^'clhiastique  FraTi^ois,  i.  217,  cd,  in  t(fr(i!  Brunsw.  t.  ii.  And  likewise  Adalgag, 
Svo.  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  received  from  the 

*  Non  urh\  swl  arhis  episcopos.  munificence  of  Otto  great  power,  and  direct 
'  The  Benedictine  monks,  in  Hist.  Litt.     ci\'il  dominion,  namely,  the  judicial  power, 

de  fa  France,  vi.  78,  79,  98,  186,  &c.  the  right  to  levy  tolls  and  to  coin  money, 

*  ["Among  these,  may  \ye  reckoned  the  and,  in  short,  whatever  related  to  the  royal 
r»-giilation  of  tolls  and  coinage,  which  some  finance,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  royal  func- 
of  them  obtainni.  Thus,  for  example,  the  tionaries  from  these  affairs.  See  Lambecius, 
archbishopric  of  Treves  obtained  these  rights  Orig.  Hamburg,  p.  10,  11.  Pagi,  Crit,  ad 
fii>mking  Lewis,  A-D.  902.  SeeI3rouwer's^n-  Baron.  Annal.  ann.  988,  J  1.  2.  Schl, — 
nal.  Trevir.  L  ix.  and  Kohler  s  lieichshistoriey  Pagi  also  tells  us  (from  Witichind,  1.  i.  and 
p.  54.  —  And  in  946,  the  emperor  Otto  the  Chron.  Belf/ic.  Magn.)  that  similar 
bestowed  on  the  monastery  of  Gcmblours  powers  were  granted  by  Otto  I.  to  the  arch- 
tlie  control  of  the  market  and  of  coinage,  bishopric  of  Cologne  and  Hentz,  and  to  the 
the  free  election  of  their  own  ablwts  and  bishopric  of  Spire  and  Minden.  He  adds, 
advocates,  and  the  right  of  erecting  fortifi-  however,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  bishops 
cations.  See  Mabillon,  Annal.  Ord.  8.  to  preside  personally  in  the  temporal  courts ; 
Benrd.  iii.  485,  486.  In  like  manner,  Otto  II.  but  only  by  their  deputies.  2V.] 
conferred  on  Milo,  bishop  of  Minden,  the  *  Ludov.  Thomassin,  in  his  Ditciplina 
right  of  coining  money.      Chnm.  Episcop,  Ecclema  vetus  et  nova^  t.  iii.  1.  i.  c  28,  p.  89, 
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§  10.  Besides  their  ignorance,  which  was  extreme,*  the  body  of  the 
Latin  clergy  were  chargeable  with  two  great  vices,  which  are  de- 
plored by  most  of  the  writers  of  those  times ;  namely,  concubinage 
and  simony.  In  the  first  place,  very  generally,  not  only  the  priests, 
but  the  monks  also,  connected  themselves  with  women,  some  indeed 
in  a  lawful  way,  but  others  in  an  unlawful  one ;  and  with  these  wives 
and  concubines,  and  the  children  bom  of  them,  they  squandered  the 
property  of  the  church,^  In  the  next  place,  there  was  scarcely  any 
such  thing  as  the  regular  and  canonical  el^ion  of  bishops  and 
abbots :  but  the  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  either  conferred  the  sacred 
offices  on  their  friends  and  ministers,  for  whom  they  had  partiality, 
or  sold  them  to  the  highest  bidders.'  And  hence,  frequently,  men 
tlie  most  unfit  and  flagitious,  sometimes  soldiers,  civil  magistrates, 
and  counts,  were  invested  with  spiritual  oflSces  of  the  highest  dignity 
and  influence.  In  the  following  century  Gregory  VII.  endeavoured 
to  cure  both  of  these  evils. 

§  11.  Among  the  Greek  and  Oriental  monks  there  was  more  ap- 
pearance of  religion  and  decorum ;  but  among  the  Latin  monks,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  discipline  was  so  low,  that  most  of 
them  did  not  know  the  very  name  of  St.  Benedict's  rule,  although 
they  were  under  an  obligation  to  live  by  it.  To  this  evil  a  remedy, 
not  altogether  unsuccessful,  was  applied  by  Odo,  a  French  nobleman, 
who  was  a  learned  and  devout  man,  according  to  the  standard  of 
that  age.  Being  made  abbot  of  Cluny  in  Burgundy,  a  province  of 
France,  after  the  death  of  Berno^  a.d.  927,  he  not  only  obliged  his 
monks  to  live  according  to  their  rule,  but  likewise  bound  them  to 
observe  additional  rites  and  regulations,  which  had  an  air  of  sanctity, 
but  were  in  reality  trivial,  though  onerous  and  inconvenient,^  This 
new  form  of  monastic  life  procured  for  its  author  great  fame  and 
honour,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  propagated  over  all  Europe.  For 
veiy  many  of  the  ancient  monasteries  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 

has  collectod  much  matter  in  order  to  evince  Monasterii  Farfen^is  Destructione ;  in  Mu- 

that    the  functions    of    dukes  and   counts  ratori's   Antiq.   Ital.   Mtdii  JEviy  vi.  278, 

were  sustained  by  bishops  jw  early  as  the  &c. 

ninth  century.     And  some  of  the  bishops         '  Very  noticeable  examples  and  testimo- 

p.'it 'ud  to  tnice  the  origin  of  their  secular  nies  may  be  seen  in  the  Galiia  Christiana, 

|M)wer  back  to  the  ei(/hth  century.     But  I  i.  23,   37;   ii.  173,   179.      See  also  Abbe's 

greatly  mistake,  if  any  indubitable  instance  Apologrticus,  subjoined  to  the  Codrx  CantnL 

Ciin  be  produced  of  earlier  date  than  the  Pithcei,  p.  398,  and  Mabillon,  AnnaUs  Bemi. 

tenth  century.  t.  v.  and  others. 

•  Ratherius,  in  his  ItintTarium  (published  *  See  Jo.  Mabillon,  Annale*  Bened,  iii. 
by  D'Achery,  SpicUccf.  i.  381),  says  of  the  ZS6,  &c.,  ajkd  Prof atio  cut  Acta  Sanct4>r.  Ord. 
pri*^sts  of  Verona,  sciscitatus  dcjid*  illorum^  Bened.  ssecuL  v.  p.  xxyL  &c.  Mabillon  treati 
invnii  plurimos  tnqtie  t'psum  sapere  sym-  largely  of  Berno,  the  first  abbot  of  Clunj, 
bolum^qnifuisse  creditur  Apostolorum.  and  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Cluny,  ia 

*  That  this  ciL«<tom  commenced  in  the  his  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened,  ssec.  t.  p.  66, 
beginninjj:  of  this  century,  npi>ear8  from  and  of  Odo,  ibid.  p.  122,  &G.  The  general 
Orderic  Vitalis  and  others,  and  particularly  history  of  the  order  of  Clunj  is  neatly  irrit- 
from  an  epistle  of  Mantio,  bishop  of  Ch&lons,  ten  by  Hipp.  Helyot,  HUtoirt  det  Ordrr* 
published  by  Jo.  Mabillon,  Anahcta  Viler.  Bdimnisfs^  vi.  184,  &c  The  present  state 
p.  429,  ed.  nova.  Of  the  It'ilian  monks,  who  of  Cluny  is  described  by  Martene,  VotfOijt 
supported  wives  and  concubines,  and  thus  Littir,  de  deux  BhUdidinM,  pt.  L  p.  227. 
misused  the  church  property,  sec  Hugo,  de  &c. 
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Britain,  and  Spain,  adopted  the  discipline  of  Ciuny ;  and  the  new 
monasteries  that  were  erected,  were,  by  their  founders,  subjected  to 
the  same  discipline.  Thus  was  formed,  in  the  next  century,  the 
venerable  arder  of  Cluni/y  or  that  body  of  associated  Cluniacs  which 
was  very  widely  extended  and  renowned  for  its  wealth  and  power.* 

§  12.  The  more  distinguished  writers  of  this  century  are  easily 
enumerated.  Among  the  Greeks  was  Sivieoii  Magiater^  chancellor 
of  Constantinople.  He  transcribed  the  earlier-written  Uvea  of  tJie 
Saints^  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  a  better  form,  and  clothing 
them  in  a  better  style ;  for  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Meta- 
phrastes.^  But  in  digesting,  polishing,  and  embellishing  these  lives 
of  Saints,  he  is  said  to  have  enlarged  the  original  narratives  by  the 
addition  of  many  of  his  own  fictions  and  silly  tales.  Nicon,  an  Ar- 
menian monk,  has  left  us  a  tract  on  the  religion  of  the  Armenians, 
which  is  not  contemptible.'  The  two  authors  of  CateiUBy  Olympio" 
do)^8y  and  (Ecumeniiia,*  are  placed  by  some  in  this  century ;  but  it 


'  I  am  misttiken  if  most  of  tlie  writers  on 
ecclesiastical  history  have  not  misappre- 
hended the  import  of  the  word  ordtr^  as 
applied  to  the  Cluniacensians,  Cistercians, 
and  others.  For  they  take  it  to  mean  a 
new  monastic  institute^  or  a  new  sect  of 
monks ;  in  which  they  mistake  by  confound- 
ing the  modem  use  of  the  term  with  its 
ancient  meaning.  The  term  order,  as  used 
by  the  writers  of  that  age,  at  first  signified 
mort'ly  some  particular  form  of  nwnaatic 
discipline.  But  from  this  use  of  the  word, 
another  gradually  arose,  for  the  word  order 
denoted  a  society  or  association  of  many 
monasteries,  acknowledging  one  head,  and 
following  the  same  rules  of  life.  The  ordtY 
of  Cluny  was  not  a  new  monastic  scct^  like 
the  orders  of  Carthusians^  Dominicans^  and 
Franciscans ;  but  it  denoted,  first,  that  mode 
of  living  which  Odo  prescribed  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  of  Cluny ;  and  then  the  whole 
number  of  monasteries  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  which  embraced  the  regulations  of 
Cluny,  and  united  in  a  kind  of  u.«sociation, 
of  which  the  abbot  of  Cluny  in  France  was 
the  head. 

*  SeeLeo  Allatius,  de  Symeonum  Scriptis, 
p.  24,  &c  Jo.  Bolland,  Prrifatio  ad  Acta 
Sanctorum^  Antw.  §  iii.  p.  vi.  &c.  [Simeon 
Metaphrastes  was  of  noble  birth,  and  a  man 
of  both  eenius  and  learning.  The  emjieror 
Leo  made  him  his  principal  secretary,  pa- 
trician, logothetes  or  high  chancellor,  and 
master  of  the  palace.  lie  flourished  about 
901  ;  and  dcTOted  his  time,  when  the  busi- 
ness of  his  ofl&ces  did  not  prevent,  to  the 
rt!-writing  of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  How 
many  narratives  he  revised,  or  composed 
anew,  it  is  difl&cult  to  state;  because  the 
religious  biographies  of  subsequent  i^Titers 
have  l)cen  ascribed  to  him.  Of  the  661 
narratives,  long  and  short,  which  have  been 


attributed  to  him,  Leo  Allatius  supposes 
122  are  actually  of  his  revision;  444  he 
attributes  to  other  authors,  whom  he  names ; 
and  95,  he  thinks,  are  not  Simeon's,  but  he 
cannot  ascertain  to  whom  they  should  be 
attributed.  —  Many  of  the  genuine  nar- 
ratives of  Simeon  have  found  their  way  into 
the  large  collections  of  Surius  and  Bolland ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  were  never 
printed. — Besides  these  revised  biographies, 
a  number  of  orations,  epistles,  and  short 
poems,  hymns,  &c.,  are  extant  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  Simeon.  See  Cave's  Hist.  Litt, 
t.  ii.  and  Fleury,  Hist,  de  PEglise^  1.  Iv.  §  31. 

•  [Nicon  was  bom  in  Pontus,  and  edu- 
cated in  a  monastery  on  the  confines  of 
Pontus  and  Paphlagonia.  About  961,  his 
abbot  sent  him  out  as  a  missionary ;  and  ho 
travelled  in  Armenia,  and  various  countries 
of  the  East,  and  in  Greece.  He  was  ac- 
counted a  saint;  and  miracles  are  relateil 
of  him.  His  book  de  pessima  Riliyione 
Armaiorum^  in  a  Latin  translation,  is  ex- 
tant in  the  Bihlioth*ca  Patrum.     TV.] 

*  For  an  account  of  CEcumenius  of  Tricca, 
see  especially  Beruh.  de  Montfaucon,  Bih- 
lioth.  Coislin.  p.  274.  [Gilcumenius,  bishop 
of  Tricca  in  Thrace,  is  placed  in  this  cen- 
tury', be«'ause  he  quotes  Photius  who  lived 
in  the  ninth  century,  but  mentions  no  lati^r 
writ^-r.  His  brief  iScholia  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  on  the  canonical  Epistles, 
are  all  borrowed  from  the  fathers,  and 
especially  from  Chrysostom.  His  works 
were  printed  at  Paris,  Or.  and  Lat,  1631, 
two  torn,  fol,  —  Olympiodorus,  a  Greek 
monk,  and  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  of  un- 
certain age,  is  author  of  an  exposition  of 
the  l)Ook  of  Ecclesiastes ;  printtil,  Gr.  and 
Lat.,  in  the  Avctuarium  Pair.  Duceanuni,  ii. 
602.     llie  Caiiua  on  Job,  ascribed  to  him. 
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is  wholly  on  conjectural  grounds.  With  better  reason  Saidaa,  the 
famous  lexicograplier,  is  placed  among  the  writers  of  this  century.* 
The  most  distinguished  author  among  the  Arabian  Christians  was 
Eutycldua^  bishop  of  Alexandria,  whose  AnrudeB^  with  other  writings, 
are  still  extant' 

§  1 3.  The  best  among  the  Latin  writers  was  Gerbert,  or  Syhester  IL, 
the  Roman  pontiff,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before.'  The  rest 
deserve  no  higher  character  than  that  of  indifferent  writers.  Odo, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Cluniac  association  or  order,  has  left 
some  writings,  which  have  few  marks  of  genius  and  discernment, 
but  many  of  superstition.^  Some  tracts  of  Ratherius  of  Verona  are 
extant ;  which  indicate  a  mind  of  good  powers,  and  imbued  with  the 
love  of  justice  and  integrity.*    Atto  of  Vercelli  composed  a  tract  an 


IB  more  prohablj  the  work  of  Nicctas,  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  century.  It  was  pnb- 
lifihed.  Or.  and  Lat,  by  Patr.  Junius,  Lond. 
1637,  foL     TV.] 

»  [That  Suidas  lired  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  century,  is  inferred  from  his  computa- 
tions in  the  article  'AM/a,  which  all  ter- 
minate with  the  reign  of  the  emperor  John 
Zimisces,  who  died  of  poison,  a.d.  976.  His 
Dietir»nary,  which  is  a  kind  of  historical 
and  lit4-rary  EncycIop<tdia^  was  best  pub- 
lished by  Kuster,  Cambridge,  1705,  3  vols, 
fol.     Tr.] 

*  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Bihiiographia 
Antiqiiaria.  p.  179;  and  Euseb.  Renaudot, 
HisOfTta  Patriarch.  Alexandr.  p.  347-  [Eu- 
tychiiiH  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Melchite  or  orthodox  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, from  033  to  9.30.  His  Arabic  name 
was  S;ii«l  Ibn  Batrik,  that  i.s.  Said  the  son 
of  IJatrik.  Said  Ki^ifiew  Bhfs/d ;  which  in 
Gro<.k  is  Eurux^y  or  Kutt/chius.  He  lived 
unhappily  with  his  flock,  and  died  at  the 
ape  of  76.  His  principal  work  is  his  An- 
nah,  from  the  creation  to  a.  d.  937  ;  edited 
by  E.  Pocock,  Arab,  andl^at.  Oxford,  1658, 
4  to.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily, 
after  its  conquest  by  the  Saracens ;  a  dis- 
putation betwrM-n  the  heterodox  and  Chris- 
tians, in  opposition  to  the  Ja«'obites ;  and 
some  medical  tracts  ;  all  of  which  still  exist 
in  manuHcript. 

The  Greek  writers  of  tin's  century,  omitted 
by  Mosheim,  are  the  following: — 

.Tohn  Canieniutn,  a  reader  in  the  church 
of  Thessalonica.  When  that  city  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  904, 
John  was  made  prisoner,  and  carried  to 
Tarsus,  where  he  composed  a  full  and  in- 
teresting History  of  thi  destnwtion  of 
ThessaloniQn^  and  of  his  own  sufferings.  It 
was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  Leo 
AUatius,  Symmict.  pt.  ii.  p.  180. 

Hippolytus  of  Thebes,  who  has  been  con- 
founded with  Hippolytus  of  Portus,  of  the 
third  century,      lie  flounBked  vi\k»iI  ^"i^. 


A  Chronicon,  or  a  part  of  one,  composed  by 
him,  was  puUiahed,  Gr.  and  Lat^  by  R 
Canisius,  Lection.  Antia.  iii  35.  He  abo, 
it  is  probable,  compoeea  the  brief  notices  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  which  hare  gone  under 
the  name  of  the  earlier  Hippolytiis. 

Moses  Bar-Cepha,  bishop  of  Beth-Baman, 
and  supervisor  of  the  churches  in  the  regions 
of  Babylonia.  He  lived  in  this  century,  but 
in  what  part  of  it  is  uncertain.  He  com- 
posed, in  Syriac,  three  books  de  Paradiw ; 
which  Andr.  Masius  translated  into  Latin, 
and  then  published  his  translation,  Antw. 
1668,  8vo.  It  is  also  in  the  Biblioth,  Patr. 
xvii.  466. 

Sisinnius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  994 — 997,  composed  a  tract  de  Nvptiis 
Consohrinnruin ;  which  is  in  I^unclavius, 
Jus  Gr.  et  Rom.  1.  iii.  p.  197.      TV.] 

'  [See  the  preceding  chapter,  §  7,  8,  and 
Note.] 

*  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  ti.  229.  [His 
life,  written  by  John,  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  in  three  l>ooks,  and  the  same  re- 
vised by  Nalgod,  two  centuries  after,  are  in 
Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  vii.  or  Scecul.  v. 
p.  150 — 199  ;  to  which  Mabillon  prt'fixes  a 
full  account,  composed  by  himself;  ibid 
p.  124,  &c.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  brought 
up  in  the  court  of  William  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  and  educated  at  Tours  and  Pari.s.  He 
early  became  a  monk,  and  a  great  admirer 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  From  912,  till  his 
death  in  942,  he  was  engage<l  in  teaching 
schools,  pn'siding  in  monasteries,  making 
journey's  to  Rome  and  Paris,  &c,  on  public 
business.  His  works  are  several  legends, 
concerning  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary  jMagdalen, 
&c.;  a  life  of  St.  Gerald,  count' of  Orleans ; 
an  abriilgment  of  Gregory's  Morals  on  Job, 
in  25  books  ;  and  devotional  pieces.  They 
are  all  published  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  t 
xvii.  Tr. — See  Maitland,  Dark  Aaes,  p. 
297.     Ed.] 

»  Hist.  Litt.  dt  la  France,  vi.  339,  [See 
note  on  the  preceding  chapter,  §  7.     Tr.] 
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eccleaiastwal  gi'ievancea,  which  throws  light  on  the  state  of  those 
times.*  Dunstan,  an  Englishman,  compiled,  for  the  benefit  of 
monks,  a  Harmony  of  mcytiastic  rulesJ^  jElfric  of  Canterbury  de- 
served well  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain  by  a  variety  of  tracts.' 
Burchard^  bishop  of  Worms,  aided  the  study  of  canon  law  by 
a  volume  of  Decreta,  in  twenty  books.  But  he  was  not  the  sole 
compiler,   for   he   was    aided   by    Olbert.*      Odllo^    of    Lyons   has 


>  Ilijst.  Litt  de  la  France,  vi.  281.  [Atto 
Secundus  was  a  native  of  Lombardy,  a  man 
of  learning  and  virtue,  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  age.  Augustine  was  his 
fevourite  author.  He  presided  over  the 
church  of  Vercelli,  from  946,  till  his  death 
in  960.  His  works  were  republished,  more 
complete,  in  2  vols,  foL  Vercelli,  1769. 
They  comprise  a  collection  of  canons  and 
ecclesiastical  statutes,  for  the  use  of  his 
church ;  de  Pressuris  Ecclesiasticis,  in  tliree 
parts;  on  the  bishop's  courts,  their  ordi- 
nations ;  and  de  Factdtatihus  Ecdesiarum ; 
several  Homilies ;  and  a  verbal  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul.     TV.] 

*  [St.  Dunstan  was  born  in  Somerset, 
educated  at  Glastonbury,  where  he  became 
a  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot  He  served 
several  years  at  court,  was  bishop  of  "Worces- 
ter A.  D.  957,  bishop  of  London  in  969,  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  960  to  988. 
Ho  was  a  most  zealous  promoter  of  monkery 
and  celibacy,  and  is  reported  to  have  wrought 
many  miracles.  His  Harmony  of  monastic 
rules,  in  twelve  chapters,  was  published  by 
Reiner,  as  an  Appendix  to  his  work  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Benedictine  order  in  Eng- 
land, Duaci,  1626,  foL  See  Hume's  Hia- 
ti>ry  of  England,  v.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  94,  &c  His 
life  and  miracles  composed  by  Osbem,  a 
monk  of  Canterbury  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, with  extracts  from  others,  may  be 
F(H'n  in  Mabillon,  Acta  8S.  vii.  or  SaecuL  v. 
p.  654—715.     TV.] 

"  [^Elfric,  or  Elfric,  or  Alfric,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  from  a.d.  996  to  1006,  was 
a  monk  of  Abingdon,  and  (as  Ussher  sup- 
p<:)se8)  filled  several  other  offices  in  the 
church,  during  forty  years,  before  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Most  of 
the  writings  genenilly  astTibed  to  him,  are 
by  jfome  ascribed  to  another  monk  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  made  archbishop  of 
York,  and  died  A.n.  1051.  See  Henry 
Wliarton's  Dissfrt.  de  Ditohvs  Flfricis  in 
hJH  Anglia  Sacra ;  and  Mabillon,  Acta 
tiuiirtor.  Ord.  Bened.  viii.  61,  &c.  The 
works  ascribe<l  to  ^Elfric  of  Canterbury,  are 
li  Biblical  History ;  a  Homily  on  the  body 
im<l  ])lood  of  Christ  (in  which  he  disproves 
tninsubstantiation);  an  Epistle  to  Wulf- 
ein,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  another  to  Wulf- 
etan,  archbishop  of  York;  a  Penitentiary ; 
and  an  Epistle  to  Wulfsin,  on  the  ecclesias- 


tical canons.  These  have  been  published ; 
and  most  of  them  in  Saxon  and  Latin. 
Besides  these,  there  exist  in  MSS.  a  col- 
lection of  eighty  Sermons ;  a  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, a  translation  of  the  canons  of  the 
Nicene  council,  a  translation  of  St.  Gre- 
gory's Dialogue,  with  several  lives  of 
monkish  saints,  all  in  the  Saxon  language ; 
also  a  Latin-Saxon  dictionary,  a  grammar  of 
the  Saxon  language;  Extracts  from  Priscian, 
&c.  See  Cave's  Hist.  Litt  t  ii.  TV.— 
There  is  little  probabilitv  that  any  of  the 
works  under  the  name  of  Elfric  were  written 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  that 
name.  Wharton,  therefore,  had  great  rea- 
son to  ascribe  them  to  Elfric  of  York.  They 
are,  in  fact,  a  very  important  mass  of  writ- 
ings both  on  account  of  the  language  and 
the  doctrine.  Upon  the  pen  to  which  we 
owe  them  there  is  great  room  for  contro- 
versy, as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Soames's 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.  Part  of  Elfric's 
Homilies  are  published  by  the  'Elfric 
society.'     5.] 

*  See  the  Chronicon  Worynatienae,  in 
Ludewig's  Riiiqm'a  Manuscriptor.  ii.  43; 
and  the  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  vii.  695, 
&c.  [Burchard,  a  Hessian,  was  first  a  monk 
of  Laubes,  and  then  bishop  of  Worms,  from 
996  to  1026.  He  began  his  great  work  on 
canon  law,  while  in  his  monastery,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  instructor  Olbert ;  but 
completed  it  during  his  episcopate.  It  was 
first  pubUshed  at  Cologne,  1548,  fol.,  and 
afterwards  in  8vo.  Tliough  still  in  twenty 
books,  it  contains  not  a  sixth  part  of  the 
original  work.  Its  authority  is  very  small, 
l>oing  compiled  without  due  care,  and  often 
from  spurious  works.  The  ftUl  title  of  the 
book  is,  Maqnum  Decretorum  (or  Canonum) 
Volximen  ;  but  it  is  often  cited  by  the  title 
Decretum  ;  and  also  by  that  of  Brocardica, 
or  Brocardicoru7n  Opus,  from  the  French 
and  Italian  Brocard,  i.  e.  Biirchard.  See 
Schroeckh's  Kirchtngcsch.  xxii.  414,  &c. 
Tr.] 

'  [St.  Odilo  was  a  native  of  Auvergne, 
educated  at  Cluny,  where  he  became  the 
abbot  A.D.  994.  He  afterwards  reftised  the 
archbishopric  of  Lyons ;  and  died  abbot  of 
Cluny  A.D.  1049,  aged  87  years.  His  works, 
as  published  by  I)u  Chesne,  in  his  Bihlioth. 
Cluniacensis,  Paris,  1614,  and  thence  in  the 
BiUioth.  Pair.  t.  xvii.  consist  of  14  sermons 
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left  us  some  frigid  sermons,  and  other  things  not  much  better. 
Of  those  who  wrote  histories  and  annals,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
treat.* 


CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY   OF   RELIGION   AND   THEOLOGY. 

S  1.  The  state  of  religion  —  §  2.  Conti»8ts  respecting  predestination  and  the  Lord's  supper 
—  §  3.  Belief  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand  —  §  4.  Multitude  of  the  saints  — 
§  5,6.  The  diflTercnt  branches  of  theologj' neglected  —  |  7.  Controversy  between  the 
Gn.M'ks  and  Latins. 

§  1.  That  the  most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  rais- 
iiiiderstood  and  perverted,  and  that  such  doctrines  as  remained  in 
their  integrity  and  uncorrupted  were  obscured  by  most  unfounded 
opinions,  is  manifest  from  every  writer  of  this  period.  The  essence 
of  religion  was  thought,  both  by  Greek  and  Latin,  to  consist  in  the 
worship  of  images,  in  honouring  departed  saints,  in  searching  for  and 
preserving  relics,  and  in  enriching  priests  and  monks.  Scarcely  an 
individual  ventured  to  approach  God  until  interest  had  been  duly 
sought  with  images  and  saints.  In  getting  relics  together,  and 
seeking  after  them,  all  the  world  was  busy  even  to  insanity.  Nor,  if 
we  may  believe  the  monks,  was  anything  sciU'cely  more  an  object  of 
God's  care  in  that  age,  than  showing  the  places,  to  snoring  old  women 
and  shaven  friars,  in  which  the  corpses  of  holy  men  were  deposit^. 
A  fire  that  burns  out  stains  left  on  souls  freed  from  the  body,  all 
desperately  feared ;  in  fact,  more  vehemently  than  the  very  punish- 
ments of  helL  For  the  latter,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  easily 
escaped,  if  people  only  died  rich  in  the  prayers  and  merits  of  the 


on  the  festal  days ;  a  life  of  St.  Maiolus ;  a 
life  of  St.  Adeleidis ;  four  h^-mns ;  and  some 
letters.  His  own  life,  written  by  his  pupil 
Jot.saM,  in  two  books,  is  given  us  by 
Mabillon,  together  with  a  long  biographical 
preface,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  viii.  631 — 710. 

'  [The  Latin  writers  omitted  by  Mosheim, 
were  some  of  them  mere  authors  of  the  lives 
of  monks  and  saints.  Such  were  Stephen, 
abbot  of  Laubes,  and  a.d.  903,  biiihop  of 
Liege ;  Ilubald,  or  Ilucbald,  a  French  monk, 
who  flourished  under  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
down  to  916 ;  Gemrd,  dean  of  St.  Me<lard's, 
A.D.  932  ; — Fridegodus,  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, A.D.  960; — and  Adso,  abltot  of 
Montier-Ramey-en-Der,  in  France,  a.  d. 
980.  Most  of  the  others  were  popes  or 
bishops,  who  have  left  us  only  some  epistles. 
Such  were  John  X.,  pope  914—928; — 
Agapetus  II.,  pope  946—955  ;— John  XII., 
pope  955-963;— John  XIII.,  pope  965— 
972;  — Pilgrim,  or  Peregrine,  archbishop  of 
Lorch,  971— 992;  —Benedict  VI.,  jwpe  a.d. 


972— 974;— Benedict  ^'^I.,  pope  a.d.  974 
—983;— John  XV.,  pope  a.d.  985— 996; 
—and  Gregory  V.,  pope  a.d.  996 — 999.  To 
these  classes  of  writers  may  be  fnibjoiued  the 
two  following  individuals. 

Roswida,  or  Roswitha,  a  learned  and 
devout  nun,  of  Gandersheim  in  Germany, 
flourished  about  980.  She  understood  Greek, 
as  well  as  the  Latin,  in  which  she  wrote. 
Her  compositions  are  all  in  verse  ;  namely, 
a  panegyric  on  Otto  the  Great ;  eight  Mar- 
tyrdoms of  early  Saints ;  six  sacretl  Come- 
dies, on  various  subjects,  but  chiefly  in 
praise  of  the  saints;  and  a  poem  on  the 
establishment  of  her  monastery.  These  wer»* 
best  edited  by  H.  L.  Schurzfleisch,  Wittemb. 
1707,  4to.  See  Schroeckh's  Kirckrnff€J>cL 
xii.  177,  256. 

Hcriger,  or  Haiiger,  abbot  of  Laubest, 
A.D.  990—1007.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
the  bishoDs  of  Lie^ ;  a  tract  on  the  X'ody 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  the  lives  of  St. 
Ursmar,  St.  Berlendia,  and  St  LandoalJ. 
Tr.] 
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sacred  order,  or  had  some  saint  to  intercede  for  them  ;  but  not  so  the 
former.  This  dread  was  found  so  very  advantageous  to  the  priests, 
that  they  took  care,  by  their  discourses,  fables,  and  fictitious  miracles, 
to  raise  it  continually  higher  and  higher. 

§  2.  The  controversies  respecting  grace  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  disquieted  the  preceding  centtiry,  were  at  rest  in  this.  P'or 
each  party,  as  appears  from  various  testimonies,  left  the  other  at 
liberty,  either  to  retain  the  sentiments  which  it  had  embraced,  or  to 
change  them.  Nor  was  it  an  object  of  much  inquiry  in  this  illiterate 
and  thoughtless  age,  what  the  theologians  believed  on  these  and 
other  subjects.  Hence,  among  those  who  flourished  in  this  age,  we 
find  both  followers  of  Aur/ustine  and  followers  of  Peloffius;  and 
perhaps  as  many  can  be  discovered  who  supposed  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  to  be  truly  and  naturally  presented  in  the  Holy  Supper,  as 
of  those  who  either  had  no  definite  and  fixed  opinion  on  the  subject, 
or  judged  the  Lord's  body  to  be  absent  materially,  and  to  be  receive<i 
in  the  eucharist  only  by  some  holy  movement  of  the  soul.*  I^et  no 
one,  however,  ascribe  this  moderation  and  forbearance  to  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  the  age :  it  was  rather  the  want  of  intelligence  and 
knowledge  which  rendered  men  both  indisposed  and  unable  to 
contend  on  these  subjects. 

§  3.  That  an  immense  superstition  had  everywhere  gained  a  vigor- 
ous hold  over  all  the  Christian  world,  appears  from  numberless  testi- 
monies and  examples.  To  this  were  added  many  futile  and  groundless 
opinions,  fostered  by  the  priests  for  their  own  advantage.  Among 
the  opinions  which  dishonoured  and  disquieted  the  Latin  churches  in 
this  century,  none  produced  more  excitement  than  the  belief  that  the 
day  of  final  consummation  was  at  hand.  This  belief  was  derived,  in 
the  preceding  century,  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John  xx.  2 — 4,*  and 
being  advanced  by  many  in  this  century,  it  spread  over  all  Europe, 
and  excited  incredible  alarm  among  the  people.  For  they  supposed 
St.  John  to  have  explicitly  foretold,  that  after  a  thousand  years  from 
the  birth  of  Christy  Satan  would  be  let  loose,  Antichrist  would  appear, 
and  the  end  of  the  world  would  come.  Hence  immense  numbers, 
transferring  their  property  to  the  churches  and  monasteries,  left  all, 
and  proceeded  to  Palestine,  where  they  supposed  Christ  would 
descend  from  heaven  to  judge  the  world.     Others,  by  a  solemn  vow 


»  That  tho  Latin  doctors  of  this  contiiiy 
h«'M  ilifftTent  opinions  rospocting  thf  man- 
ner in  wljioh  tin*  iMxly  and  blootl  of  Christ 
aro  present  in  the  satTvd  Supper,  is  very 
clearly  attestj^l ;  nor  do  the  leanu'd  men 
amnnjr  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  follow 
truth  rather  than  party  feelinjrs,  disavow 
the  fact.  That  the  doctrine  of  tramuth- 
»tonti(ttun\  was  at  this  time  unknown  to  the 
English,  has  heen  shown  from  their  public 
hn,viliii<,  hy  Rapin  <!•'  Thoyras.  Ilisfoire 
(rAinjhtt.rri,  i.  4fi3.  Yet  that  this  doctrine 
was  then  reeeived  hy  some  of  the  French 
and  (liepman  divines,  may  be  as  easily  de- 
monstrated.    [*  For  a  judicious  account  of 


the  opinions  of  the  Saxon  English  church 
concerning  the  Eucharist,  see  Collier's  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  Great  Britain^  vol.  i. 
cent.  X.  p.  204,  266.'    MaclA 

*  [*  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that 
old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil,  and  Satan, 
and  bound  him  a  tkoiisand  i/*ars^*  &c. 
They  understootl  this  to  refer  to  the  times 
of  the  Christian  dispeusat  ion.  And  as  iSatan 
was  to  be  loosetl  after  the  thousand  years, 
and  as  the  vision  proceeds  imme<liately  to 
describe  the  general  judgment,  they  con- 
cluded the  world  would  come  to  an  end 
alwut  A.D.  1000.     7>.] 
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consecrated  themselves  and  all  they  possessed  to  the  churches,  the 
monasteries,  and  the  priests ;  serving  them  in  the  character  of  slaves, 
and  performing  the  daily  tasks  assigned  them:  for  they  hoped, 
that  the  supreme  Judge  would  be  more  favourable  to  them,  if  they 
made  themselves  servants  to  his  servants.  Hence  also,  whenever  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  took  place,  most  people  betook  themselves 
to  caverns,  and  rocks,  and  caves.  Very  many  also  gave  a  large  part 
of  their  estates  to  Grod  and  the  saints ;  that  is,  to  the  priests  and 
monks.  And  in  many  places,  edifices,  both  sacred  and  secular,  were 
suffered  to  go  to  decay,  and,  in  some  instances,  actually  pulled  down, 
from  the  expectation  that  they  would  no  longer  be  needed.  This 
general  delusion  was  opposed,  indeed,  by  a  few  wiser  individuals; 
but  nothing  could  overcome  it,  till  the  century  had  closed.  But 
when  the  century  ended  without  any  great  calamity,  the  greater  part 
began  to  understand  that  John  had  not  really  predicted  what  they  so 
much  feared.* 

§  4.  A  great  multitude  of  saints,  i,e.  of  nobles'  of  the  heavenly 
court,  and  ministers  of  the  heavenly  commonwealth,  sprang  up  every- 
where.* For  this  extremely  inconsiderate  and  superstitious  age  re- 
quired a  host  of  patrons.  Besides,  so  great  was  the  wickedness  and 
madness  of  most  people,  that  the  reputation  of  saintship  could  be 
gained  without  much  effort.     Wlioever   was  rather  austere  and  of 


'  Almost  all  the  donations  of  this  century 
afford  evidence  of  this  general  delusion  in 
Europ(^  For  the  n»son  assigned  for  the 
gift,  is  genc^rally  thus  expressed :  Appro- 
pinqtiante  mundi  U-rtnino^  tfr.  [i.  e.  the  end 
of  the  world  f>cing  now  at  handj]  Of  the 
many  other  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
opinion  (which  was  so  profitable  to  the 
clerjj;y),    I  will   adduce   only  one   striking 

})a.sHage,  from  Ablx)  of  Fleury,  in  his  Apo- 
o(i(ti^us  ad  versus  Arnidphurn^  which  Fr. 
PithojuH  hjis  subjoined  to  the  Codex  Cano- 
num  Ei'clfsia  liomanee,  p.  401.  'When 
quite  a  youth  (in  the  tenth  century),  I  heard 
a  public  discourse  delivered  in  the  church 
of  Paris,  concemin|T  the  end  of  the  world ; 
that  immediately  after  the  thousand  years 
terminated,  Antichrist  would  come,  and  not 
long  after  that,  the  universid  judgment 
would  follow.  This  doctrine  I  resisted,  as 
far  as  I  was  able,  from  the  Gospels,  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  book  of  Daniel.  At 
last,  my  abbot,  of  blessed  memory,  Richard, 
very  skilfully  repelled  the  error  which  in- 
sinuated itself  respecting  the  end  of  the 
world,  after  receiving  the  letter  from  the 
Lorr.iiners  which  he  commanded  me  to 
answer.  For  the  rumour  had  filled  nearly 
the  whole  world,  that  when  our  Lord's 
Annunciation  shouM  fall  on  Good  Friday, 
then,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  end  of  the  world 
would  take  place.* 
^  Purpuratorum. 
*  [Vet  it  .should  be  Yemi\T\voA»V\\^t before 


994,  prayers  to  the  taints  and  to  the  riigin 
Mary  are  not  mentioned  in  the  canons  of 
the  English  church.  They  are  first  en- 
joined in  a  collection  of  canons  attributed 
to  this  date,  which  is  in  Wilkins's  Concil. 
i.  265.  (And  these  are  but  a  translation  of 
uncertain  date  from  the  Capitula  of  Theo- 
dulf  of  Orle^ins,  cir.  797.  Ed.)  We  read, 
however,  in  a  circular  Epistle  of  John  XV., 
in  993 :  Sic  adaramus  et  colimus  rtUquiai 
martyrum  et  confeasorum,  ut  eum  (Chris- 
tum), cujus  martyres  sunt,  adoremus — siquis 
contradicat,  Anathema.  Harduin  s  Concil. 
t.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  726.  Schl. — Invocation  of  the 
sainted  dead  crept  into  the  church  from  an 
anterior  habit  of  praying  to  Go<l,  that  the 
suppliant  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
prayers  of  these  departed  spirits.  It  i* 
obvious,  both  that  we  have  no  scriptural 
authority  for  invoking  the  dead,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  and  also,  that  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  they  can  hear  our  in- 
vocation. Thus,  this  usage  requiriKl  the 
preparation  which  it  found,  in  an  excessive 
veneration  for  certain  eminent  Christianas 
or  ascetics,  and  a  corresponding  anxiety  for 
the  beni'fit  of  their  prayers.  At  first,  this 
anxiety  was  to  be  alhiyed  by  means  of  Om- 
niscience itself;  and  a  frame  of  mind  wis 
thus  formed  which  naturally  glidi'd  into 
some  sort  of  notion  that  the  dejxirted  spirit 
might  have  its  own  ijowers  of  hearing  ih«? 
suppliant,  and  that  this  latter  was  piousl)' 
employed  in  making  use  of  them.    <S.] 
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uncompromising  manners,  or  had  anything  remarkable  in  his  imagina- 
tive powers,  passed  among  the  guilty  multitude  for  God's  especial 
friend.  The  Eoman  pontiff,  who  had  before  begun  to  assume  to 
himself  the  right  of  making  new  saints,  gave  the  first  specimen  of 
the  actual  exercise  of  this  power,  in  this  century ;  at  least,  no  ex- 
ample of  an  earlier  date  is  extant.  John  X  F.,  in  the  year  993,  by  a 
solemn  act,  enrolled  Udab'iCy  bishop  of  Augsburg,  among  those  to 
whom  Christians  might  lawfully  address  prayers  and  worship.*  Yet 
this  act  must  not  be  understood  to  imply,  that  from  this  time  onward, 
none  but  the  Roman  pontiff  might  enrol  a  saint.^  For  there  are 
examples  which  show,  that  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  bishops 
of  the  higher  ranks,  and  provincial  councils,  without  even  consulting 
the  pontiff,  did  place  in  the  list  of  saints,  such  as  they  deemed  to  be 
worthy  of  it.^  But  in  the  twelfth  century,  Aleocctiider  III.  annulled 
this  right  of  councils  and  bishops ;  and  made  canonisatio^iy  as  it  is 
called,  to  rank  among  the  greater  caiises,  or  such  as  belong  only  to 
the  pontifical  court. 

§  5.  Upon  the  labours  of  theologians  in  sacred  knowledge,  and  its 
different  branches,  little  can  be  said.  The  Holy  Scriptures  no  one 
explained  in  a  manner  that  would  place  him  high  among  even  the 
lowest  class  of  interpreters.  For  it  is  uncertain,  whether  Olyvipio- 
dorivs  and  (Ecwmenius  of  Tricca  belong  to  this  century.  Among  the 
Latins,  liemiglua  of  Auxerre  continued  his  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  began  in  the  preceding  century.  He  is  very  concise 
on  the  literal  signification,  but  very  copious  and  prolix  on  the  mys- 
tical sense  ;  which  he  prefers  greatly  to  the  literal  meaning.  Besides, 
he  exhibits  not  so  much  his  own  thoughts,  as  those  of  others,  deriving 
his  explanations  from  the  early  interpreters.  Odo^s  Moralia  on  Job 
are  transcribed  from  the  work  of  the  same  title  by  Gregoi^y  the  Great. 
Who  were  esteemed  the  best  expositors  of  Scripture  in  that  age,  may 
be  leiirned  from  Notkei^ua  BalbuluSy^  who  wrote  professedly  an  account 
of  them.'* 


'  Franc.  Pagi,  Breviar.  Pont{f,  Roman, 
ii.  259,  &c. 

'^  I'his  opinion  was  held  by  the  friendjB 
of  the  Koman  court ;  and  in  particular,  by 
]'hil.  Bonannus,  Numismat,  Pontif.  Ro' 
7na)ior.  i,  41,  &c. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Franc.  Pan,  Brevi' 
arium  Pimfif.  Romanor,  ii.  260,  iii.  30,  and 
of  Ami.  Do  la  ChapoUo,  Bihlioth^que  An- 
gloisr^  X.  105,  and  Jo.  Mabillon,  Prcef.  ad 
UteciU.  V.  Ac  ta  SS.  Ord.  Bemd.  p.  liiL  [The 
word  cation,  in  the  middle  ages,  denoted  in 
general,  a  register  or  a  matriculation  roll ; 
and  in  a  more  limited  sense,  a  Iht  of  the 
saints;  and  to  canonise  a  person,  was  to 
enroll  his  name  in  this  register  of  the  saints. 
In  the  earlier  times,  none  were  recognised 
as  saints,  except  martyrs  and  confessors. 
33ut  in  the  times  of  ignorance,  the  stupid 
people  often  t-elected  and  made  for  them- 
selves Siiints,  who  did  not  deserve  the  name. 
To  remwly  tlie  evil,  it  was  ordained  that  no 


one  should  be  recognised  as  a  saint,  till  the 
bishop  of  the  place,  after  investigation  made, 
should  declare  him  such.  Tiiis  was  the 
practice  in  Europe,  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tury onward.  The  popes  canonised,  as  well 
as  others ;  but  only  in  their  own  diocese. 
But  at  this  time,  the  chapter  of  Augsburg 
saw  fit  to  request  the  pope  U)  pronounce 
their  bishop  Ulric  a  saint  for  all  the  churches. 
The  bishop  of  Augsburg  who  succee<led 
Ulric,  might  have  canonised  this  worthy 
man  for  the  church  of  Augsburg ;  but  in 
that  case,  he  would  have  been  honoured 
only  in  his  own  diocese,  and  not  through- 
out the  whole  church.  The  pope  complied 
with  the  request^  without  much  inquiry. 
&A/.]  ^  ^     ^ 

*  [Or  the  Stammerer.    TV-.]: 

•  [His  book  is  entitled,  de  Interpntibus 
DivinaruM  Littirarum ;  and  may  be  found 
in  Pcz's  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  Hoviss.  t  i.  pt.  i. 
p.  1.     It  was  addressed  to  Solomon,  aiter- 
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§  6.  Systematic  theology  had  not  a  single  writer,  Greek  or  Latin. 
The  Greeks  were  satisfied  with  Daniascenus ;  the  Latins  with  An- 
gustine  and  Gregoi^y  the  Great^  who  were  in  that  age  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  theologians.  Yet  some  also  read  Baley  and  Rabanus 
Mawrus.  Moral  and  practical  theology  received  less  attention  than 
in  almost  any  age.  If  we  except  some  discourses,  which  are  ex- 
tremely meagre  and  dry,  and  the  lives  of  saints,  which  were  composed 
among  the  Greeks  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  and  among  the  Latins 
by  Hubald^'  OdOy  Stephen  of  Liege,  and  others,  without  fidelity,  and 
in  very  bad  taste ;  there  remains  nothing  more  in  this  century,  that 
can  be  placed  under  the  head  of  practical  theology.  Nor  do  we  find, 
that  any  one  sought  renown  by  polemic  writings  or  confutations  of 
the  enemies  of  truth. 

§  7.  The  controversies  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  troubles  and  calamities  of  the  times,  were  carried  on 
with  much  less  noise  than  before;  but  they  were  not  wholly  at  rest.* 
And  those  certainly  err  very  much,  who  maintain,  that  this  pernicious 
discord  was  healed,  and  that  the  Greeks  for  a  time  came  over  to  the 
Latins  :*  although  it  is  true,  that  the  state  of  the  times  obliged  them 
occasionally  to  form  a  truce,  though  a  deceptive  one.  The  Greeks 
contended  violently,  among  themselves,  respecting  repeated  mar- 
riages. The  emperor  Leo,  surnamed  the  Wise^  or  the  Philosopher^ 
having  had  no  male  issue  by  three  successive  wives,  married  a  fourth, 
bom  in  humble  condition,  Zo'e  Carbinopaina,  As  such  marriages, 
by  the  canon  law  of  the  Greeks,  were  incestuous,  the  patriarch 
Ni<:oUius  excluded  the  emperor  from  sacred  rites.  Leo^  indignant  at 
this,  deprived  Nicolaus  of  his  office ;  and  put  Euthymms  into  his 
place,  who  admitted  the  emperor,  indeed,  to  religious  privileges,  but 
resisted  the  law  which  he  wished  to  enact,  allowing  fourth  marriages. 
Hence  a  schism  and  great  animosity  arose  among  the  clergy ;  some 
siding  with  NicoluiiSy  and  others  with  Euthymiics.  Le-o  died  soon 
after,  and  Alexaruler  deposed  Eathymiua^  and  restored  Nicolaus  to 
his  office ;  who  now  assailed  the  character  of  the  deceased  emperor 
with  the  severest  maledictions  «and  execrations;  and  defended  his 
opinion  upon  the  unlawfulness  of  fourth  marriages  in  the  most  con- 
tentious manner.  To  put  an  end  to  these  commotions,  so  dangerous 
to  the  Greeks,  Conatantine  Porphyrogeniius^  the  son  of  Leoy  as- 
sembled an  ecclesi mistical  council,  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  920. 
This  council  prohibited  fourth  marriages  altogether,  but  allowed 
third,  under  certain  restrictions.  The  publiciition  of  this  law  re- 
stored the  public  tranquillity.^     Some  other  small  contests,  of  similar 


wards  bishop  of  Constance,  "wrhom  it  excited 
to  the  study  of  the  biblical  interpreters,  of 
the  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the  writers 
of  bioprjiphies  of  the  saints  ;  so  that  it  may 
\n^  N-iewcil  as  a  guide  to  the  best  method  of 
Ktudj'ing  theolojxy,  aj^eeably  to  the  taste  of 
thos<'  times.     &V.] 

•  ^lich.  I^  Quien,  Diss.  i.  Damascenica^ 
de  Pror^ssiom  Spiriius  S.^  13,  p.  12.  Fred, 
/^/►.inheim,  <h'  PcrjH-tua  i)i««en8tone  Ecchsue 


Orient,  et    Occident,  pt.  iv.  {  viL   0pp.  ii. 
529. 

*  Leo  Allatius,  de  Perpctua  Consf-nsione 
Ercksia  Orient,  et  Occident,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii. 
viii.  p.  600,  &c. 

*  These  f;icts  are  faithfully  eoUect^'d  from 
Cedreniu*,  Lt^nnclavius  (de  Jure  GrfFcvHo.f. 
i.  104,  &c),  Leo  Grammaticns,  Simeon  L> 
gothetes,  and  other  writers  of  Byzantino 
history. 
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importance,  arose  among  the  Greeks  ;  which  show  their  want  of  dis- 
cernment, their  ignorance  of  true  religion,  and  how  much  the 
authority  of  those  who  lived  in  former  times  hindered  them  from 
exercising  their  own  reason. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  CEREMONIES  AND   RITES. 

§  1.  The  multitude  of  ceremoniefl  —  §  2.  Feast  days— §  3.  Office  of  St.  Mary;    tliA 

Rosaiy. 

§  1 .  How  great  a  load  of  rites  and  ceremonies  weighed  religion  down 
in  this  century,  appears  abundantly  from  the  acts  of  councils  holden 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  many  new  citizens, 
who  were  daily  received,  like  supernumeraries,  into  heaven,  required 
new  festal  days,  new  forms  of  worship,  and  new  religious  rites.  And 
in  excogitating  these,  the  priests,  though  dull  and  slow  in  everything 
besides,  were  wonderfully  ingenious.  Some  of  their  arrangements 
flowed  from  the  erroneous  opinions  on  sacred  and  secular  subjects, 
which  the  barbarous  nations  derived  from  their  ancestors,  and  incor- 
porated with  Christianity.  Nor  did  such  as  directed  sacred  things 
oppose  these  customs,  but  thought  all  their  duty  fully  done,  when 
they  had  either  honoured  with  some  Christian  forms  what  was  in 
itself  base  and  worthless,  or  had  found  for  it  some  allegorical  and 
far-fetched  meaning.  Several  customs,  which  notwithstanding  passed 
as  eminently  sacred,  came  from  men's  foolish  notions  of  God,  and 
of  heavenly  spirits.  For  people  £EUicied  that  God  and  his  friends 
must  feel  just  as  earthly  kings  and  nobles  do;  whose  favour  may 
be  gained  by  gifts  and  presents,  and  who  delight  in  frequent  saluta* 
tions  and  external  marks  of  honour. 

§  2.  Near  the  end  of  this  century,  in  the  year  998,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Odiloy  abbot  of  Cluny,  the  number  of  festal  days  among 
the  Latins  was  au£^ented,  by  the  dedication  of  one  annually  to 
commemorate  all  departed  aouls.  Before  this  time,  it  had  been  the 
custom  in  many  places  to  offer  prayers,  on  certain  days,  for  the 
souls  in  purgatory:  but  these  prayers  were  offered  only  for  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  a  particular  religious  order  or  society.  Odilo^a 
piety  was  not  to  be  thus  limited ;  he  wisjied  to  extend  this  kindness 
to  all  the  departed  souls  that  were  suffering  in  the  invisible  world.* 

'  See  Jo.  Mabillon,  Acta  SS,  Ord  Brnrd.  mount  Etna,  he  OTerheard  the  soula  burn- 

[tom.  viii.  or]  8«ecuL  ri.  pt  i,  p.  684 ;  whorc  ing  in  that  volcano  relate  the  boncfita  they 

hp  fijivps  tho  life  of  Odilo,  and  his  docree  roceive<l  from  the  prayers  of  Odilo.    Another 

inHlituting  thin  new  festival.      [The  rtory  repro«enti»  the  hermit  as  sayinpr.  simply,  it 

of  the  hermit  is  ditVerently  relited.     One  was  divin<'1y  reveale<l  to  him.    One  likewise 

**ay.««.  the  hermit  fltat<.'<l,  that  wandering  nenr  represents  the  hermit  as  stating,  that  all  the 

TOI^    I.  R  B 
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The  author  of  the  suggestion  was  a  Sicilian  recluse,  or  hermit,  who 
caused  it  to  be  stated  to  Odilo^  that  he  had  learned  from  a  divine 
revelation,  that  the  souls  in  purgatory  might  be  released  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Cluniuc  vurnks.^  At  first,  therefore,  this  was  only 
a  private  regulation  of  the  society  at  CI  any :  but  a  Boman  pontiff, 
— who  he  was  is  unknown, — approved  the  institution,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  everywhere  observed. 

§  3.  The  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary,  which  previously  had  been 
extravagant,  was  in  this  centiu-y  carried  much  farther  than  before. 
Not  to  mention  other  things  less  certain,  I  observe  first,  that  near  the 
close  of  this  century,  the  custom  became  prevalent  among  the  Latins, 
of  celebrating  masses,  and  abstaining  from  flesh,  on  Saturdays,  in 
honour  of  St.  Mary.  In  the  next  place,  the  daily  office  of  St.  Mary, 
which  the  Latins  call  the  leaser  office^  was  introduced ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Urban  II.  in  the  council  of  Clermont. 
Lastly,  pretty  distinct  traces  of  the  Rosary  and  Crown  of  St.  Mainj^ 
as  they  are  called,  or  of  praying  according  to  a  numerical  arrange- 
ment>  are  to  be  found  in  this  century.  For  they  who  tell  us  that  SL 
Dommic  invented  the  Rosary  in  the  thirteenth  century,  do  not  offer 
satisfactory  proof  of  their  opinion.*  The  Rosary  consisted  of  fift-een 
repetitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  saluta- 
tions of  St.  Mai^i  and  what  the  Latins  called  the  Crown  of  St 
Mai^y  consisted  of  six  or  seven  repetitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
sixty  or  seventy  salutations,  according  to  the  age  ascribed  by  different 
authors  to  the  holy  virgin. 


souls  in  purgatory  enjoyed  respite^  two  days 
each  week,  namely,  Mondays  and  Tuesdays. 
Another  says,  ho  represented,  that  sereral 
souls  had  been  released  entirely  finom  pur- 
gatoiy  by  hia  prayers.  And  another,  that 
many  souls  mi^ht  be  released,  &c  See  Ma- 
billon,  1.  c  p.  666,  701  (ed,  Paris,  1701), 
and  Ylcury,  Hist,  de  VKglise,  L  lix-  §  57. 
All  agree  that  the  hermit  made  his  repre- 
sentation to  a  French  monk,  then  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  and  bade  him  acquaint 
Odilo  with  it,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
2V. — *  Sigebertus  auctor  est,  OdUonem  hoc 
anno  (998)  commemorationem  omnium  de- 
fiinctorum  secunda  die  Novembris  instituisse 
in  suo  monasterio,  cuius  exemplo  ad  ceteras 
ecclesias  haec  institutio  permanavit,  tametsi 
jam  in  nonnullis  monasteriis  Ordinis  nostri, 
sed  alia  die,  rec^pta  erat.  Id  ab  Odilone 
factum  dicitur  hortatu  cigusdam  in  Sicilia 
reclusi,  qui  defunctonim  animas  a  piaculari- 
bus  flammis  Cluniacensium  eleemosynis  et 
precibus  eripi  contestatus  est  cuidam  viro 
religioso  lerosolymis  revertenti,  idque  Odi- 
loni  abbati  ronuntiari  curavit.'  (Mabillon, 
Annall.  Ord.  Belied,  iv.  1 25. )  Odilo,  whoVas 
of  kni^tly  origin  in  Auvergne,  was  prelty 


nearly  at  the  head  of  superstition,  in  his 
age,  so  deeply  smitten  with  it.  He  was 
complimented  as  the  brightrst  mirror  piacfd 
by  God  in  the  worid,  'quem  Deus  clarissimum 
specuium  in  mundo  posuit,*  and  the  stand- 
ard-bearer of  all  religion^  '  iUe  totius  reU- 
gionis  signi/er  Odilo,  When  at  Borne,  he 
was  the  great  mark  of  admiration,  seeming 
really  to  be,  as  he  was  occasionally  called, 
the  archangel  of  monks,  *re  xera  putaws 
esse  archangelum  monachomm.'  He  died 
in  1049  {Ibid.  352,  109,  239,  499).  The 
tenth  and  eleventh  centiuies  hardly  wanted 
such  a  man  for  riveting  the  Platonic  belief 
in  purgatoiy.    AJ 

*  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  or  Proeper  Lam- 
bertini,  in  his  treatise  de  FesUs  Jesu  Christi, 
Maria,  et  Sanctorum,  lib.  iii.  c  22,  Op^ 
X.  671,  reiy  wisely  observes  sileiice  pespect* 
ing  this  obscure  and  disreputable  origm  of 
that  anniversary;  and  thus  shows  us  what 
he  thought  of  it  And  in  tliis  wiork  of  Be- 
nedict XlY.  are  many  spedmena  of  the 
author's  discernment. 

'  This  is  formally  demonatiated  by  Jo. 
Mabillon,  Praf  ad  Acta  Sanetor,  Ord, 
Bencd,  ssecul.  v.  p.  IviiL  ice. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


HISTORT  OF  HERESIES. 


§  1.  The  more  ancient  heresieB  —  §  2.  The  Panlicianfl — §  8.  Commotions  ciccited  bj 

Leuthard  —  §  4.  The  Anthropomorphit^. 

§  1.  TiTE  incredible  stupidity  of  this  age,  which  was  the  source  of  so 
many  evils,  had  this  one  advantage,  that  it  rendered  the  church  tran- 
quil, and  undisturbed  by  new  sects  and  discords.  The  Nestorians 
and  Monophysites  began  to  experience  more  hardships  under  the 
Arabians,  than  formerly  :  and  they  are  said  to  have  repeatedly 
suffered  the  greatest  violence.  But  as  many  of  them  gained  the 
good  will  of  the  great,  by  their  skill  in  medicine,  or  by  their  abili- 
ties as  stewards  and  men  of  business,  the  persecutions  that  occasion- 
ally broke  out,  were  in  some  sort  suppressed.^ 

§  2.  The  Manichaeans  or  Paulicians,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made  before,  became  considerably  numerous  in  Thrace  under  the  em- 
peror John  Tzi/misces,  As  early  as  the  eighth  century  GonstaTtHne 
Cojpronymua  had  removed  a  large  portion  of  this  sect  to  this  pro- 
vince, that  they  might  no  longer  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  East : 
yet  they  still  remained  numerous  in  Syria  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Theodorua^  therefore,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  flock,  did  not  cease  importuning  the  emperor, 
until  he  ordered  a  new  colony  of  Manichseans  to  be  transplanted 
to  Philippopolis.*  From  Thrace,  the  sect  removed  into  Bulgaria  and 
Slavonia ;  in  which  countries  they  afterwards  had  a  supreme  pontiff 
of  their  own ;  and  they  made  a  rc^pilar  home  there  down  to  the  times 
of  the  council  of  B&le,  or  to  the  fifteenth  century.  From  Bulgaria, 
they  migrated  to  Italy;  and  thence  spread  into  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Roman  pontiffs.' 

§  3.  At  the  close  of  this  century,  a  certain  man  of  low  condition, 
named  Leuthard^  in  the  village  of  Vertus  near  Chalons,  attempted 
some  innovations  in  religion ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  drew  a  large  share 
of  the  vulgar  after  him.  He  would  allow  of  no  images ;  for  he  is 
said  to  have  broken  the  image  of  our  Saviour.  He  maintained  that 
tithes  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  priests ;  and  said,  that  in  the 

*  [Some  Nestorianfl  were  priyato  secrc-  Vaiic,  it.  96 — 100.    Sehl.'] 

taries  of  the  Khalifs ;  and  the  Kestorian  '  Jo.  Zonaras,  Annal.  L  zrii  p.  209,  ed. 

patriarch  had  snch  influonco  with  the  Khalif|  Paris ;  p.  164,  ed.  Venice, 

that  the  Jacobite  and  Grr>ek  biahope,  living  '  And,  as  has  been    already  obserred, 

among  the  ArabianR,  were  obliged,  in  their  perhaps  Romo  remains  of  the  c«ct  still  exist 

difficulties,   to  put  themselves  under   his  m  Bulguria. 
protection.    Bee  AaeemaD,  Bibiioth,  Orient. 
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prophecies  of  theOldTestamentjSome things  weretrueyand  some  things 
were  false.  He  pretended  to  be  inspired ;  but  bishop  Oebwin  drove 
the  man  to  extremities,  and  he  at  last  threw  himself  into  a  well.^  I 
suppose,  that  the  disciples  of  this  man,  who  doubtless  taught  many 
other  things,  besides  those  which  are  stated  above,  joined  themselves 
with  such  as  were  afterwards,  in  France,  called  Albigensea,  and  who 
are  said  to  have  leaned  to  the  views  of  the  Manichaeans, 

§  4.  Some  remains  of  the  Arians  still  existed  in  certain  parts  of 
Italy ;  and  especially  in  the  region  about  Padua.*  Ratheriua,  bishop 
of  Verona,  had  a  controversy  with  the  AnthropomorphiteSy  from  the 
year  939,  onwards.  For  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vicenza,  there 
wore  many  persons,  not  only  among  the  laity,  but  also  among  the 
clergy,  who  supposed  that  God  possesses  a  human  form,  and  sits 
upon  a  golden  throne,  in  the  manner  of  kings ;  and  that  his  ministers, 
or  angels,  are  winged  men,  clothed  in  white  robes.'  These  erroneous 
conceptions  will  not  siu-prise  us,  if  we  reflect,  that  the  people,  who 
were  extremely  ignorant  on  all  subjects,  and  especially  on  religion, 
saw  God  and  the  angels  so  painted,  everywhere,  in  the  churches. 
More  irrational  still  was  the  superstition  of  those,  whom  the  same 
Ratherius  opposes ;  who  were  led,  I  know  not  how,  to  believe  that 
St.  Micliael  says  mass,  every  Monday,  before  God  in  heaven ;  and 
they  therefore  resorted,  on  these  days,  to  the  churches  that  were 


'  An  account  of  these  transactions  is  given 
by  Glaber  Radulpbus,  Hist,  I.  ii.  c  zi. 
[Heury.  Hut.  de  rFxflise,  L  h-iii.  §  19,  thus 
relates  tho  whole  story,  on  the  authority  of 
Glaber.  Neap  the  close  of  the  year  1000, 
a  plebeian  of  the  namt^  of  Leutanl,  in  the 
village  of  Vertus  and  diocese  of  ChAlons, 
pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  and  deceived 
many.  Being  at  a  certain  time  in  the  fields, 
and  fatigued  with  LiV>our,  he  laid  himself 
down  \o  sleep ;  when  a  great  swarm  of  bees 
seemed  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  his  body, 
and  to  pass  out  of  his  mouth,  with  a  great 
buzzing.  They  next  began  to  sting  him 
seventy;  and  after  tormenting  him  awhile, 
they  spoke  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
do  some  things  which  were  beyond  human 
power.  He  returned  home  exhausted ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  obey  the  divine  admonition, 
dismissed  his  wife.  Then  proceeding  to  the 
church,  as  if  for  prayer,  he  entered  it,  and 
seized  and  broke  the  image  of  the  crucifix. 
The  bystanders  were  amazed,  and  supposed 
the  man  was  deranged ;  but  as  they  were 
simple  rustics,  he  easily  persuaded  them 
that  he  had  performed  the  deed  under  the 
direction  of  a  supernatural  and  divine  reve- 
lation. Leutard  talked  much,  and  wished 
to  be  regarded  as  a  great  teacher.  But  in 
his  discourses  there  was  nothing  solid,  and 
no  truth.  He  said  that  the  things  taught 
hy  file  prophets  were  to  be  bolicvod  only  in 
p;irt;  and  that  the  rcM  wob  >\acU'Wj.  Ho 
tirvlaivd  that  it  was  of  no  wso  \o  ^^wxtcwVo 


pay  his  tithes.  Fame  now  proclaimed  him 
to  be  a  man  of  God ;  and  no  small  part  of 
the  vulgar  went  after  him.  But  Gebwin, 
the  venerable  and  wise  bishop  of  Ch&lons, 
summoned  the  man  before  him,  and  inter- 
rogated him  respecting  aU  the  things  re- 
port^ of  him.  He  began  to  dissemble  and 
conceal  the  poison  of  his  wickedness,  and 
quoted  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
had  never  studied.  The  sagacious  bishop 
now  convicted  the  blockhead  of  feLj*»hood 
and  madness;  and,  in  part,  reclaimed  the 
people  whom  he  had  seduced.  The  wret<.»hed 
Leutard,  finding  his  reputation  ruined  among 
the  people,  drowned  himself  in  a  welL  .  TV.  j 

'  [In  the  diocese  of  Peter,  the  bishop  m. 
Padua,  who  died  a.d.  942,  there  were  many 
Arians,  whom  that  bishop  strenuously  op- 
posed. Ughelli,  Italia  aacrOy  v.  429  (new 
edition).  And  in  the  same  work,  p.  433,  it 
is  stated,  that  bishop  Goslin  or  Oauslin,  who 
filled  the  see  from  964  till  into  the  following 
century,  completely  exterminated  this  sect* 
SchlA 

■  [We  ought  not  to  class  these  poor  crea- 
tures among  heretics.  The  language  of 
Ratherius  does  not  imply  that  such  opinions 
were  taught  in  public.  The  erroneous  views 
entertained  by  individuals  in  private,  do 
not  constitute  a  heresy.  And  how  many 
such  Antliropomorphites  should  we  not  now 
fiud,  if  we  were  to  examine  the  conceptions 
of  our  own  common  people,  in  regard  to 
C\cA  wwd  the  angels  ?    Schl.  ] 
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dedicated  to  St.  Michael.*  It  is  probable,  that  the  priests,  who  per- 
formed service  in  the  temples  consecrated  to  St^  Michael,  instilled, 
from  avarice,  this  most  absurd  notion,  as  they  did  other  errors,  into 
tlie  minds  of  the  vulgar. 

*  Katherius,  Epistola  SynodiccL,  in  Da-     Sigobcrt  of  Ck>mblourSy   Chronol.  ad  ann. 
cherii  Spicikg.  Scriptor.  P'eter,  ii.  294,  &c     939. 
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POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME,* 

DURING  THE  FIRST  TEN  CENTURIES. 


Nomo 

Accession 

▲.D. 

Linus*  . 

•         • 

GG     . 

Anencletiifl,  or 

Cletus^    . 

78     . 

Clement 

91     . 

Evaristus 

100     . 

Alexander 

109     . 

SixtuH  . 

119     . 

Teleaphorus  . 

128     . 

}  ly  ginua 

139     . 

Pius 

142     . 

Anicetus 

157     . 

Soter  3 

168     . 

Eleutherus     . 

176     . 

Victor  . 

192     . 

Zcphyrinus    . 

201     . 

♦  IJv  Mr.  SoAXEs. 

•  St.  IVttT  passes  among  Eomnnists  for 
till'  first  l)ishop  of  Konie,  but  the  church 
tlirrt'  i<i.'4'ins  really  to  liHve  l>ffn  8ettlf<l  by 
that  a[ioj<tIe  in  conjunction  with  8t.  Paul ; 
and  Linus  appointe<l  its  bishop  by  their 
joint  authority,  probably  on  their  departure 
U)  fvanj];elize  other  places.  *  Nam  Irni<fus^ 
a  quo  hanc  Houiaute  auccesttionis  tahiUam 
j>riino  acoej>imu9,  ori{/imm  tjus  clarv  a  duo- 
A//.f  AjwAtfj/ia,  SS.  Pttro  et  Paulo,  arccssit. 
/S'/V  niim  Hie,  8c/Ac^i(6<rayrcr  oSv,  iral  oUodo- 
fjiijcravrti  oi  fuuedptoi  'Air.  aroXoi  r^iy^KitKriO'la  *, 
Aiycft  r^y  r^s  hriffKow^s  \9irovprylcuf  iptx^l' 
py^nav,  Fu/idantes  igitur  et  iMftruenten  beati 
Apostnli  tcchmaiH^  Lino  episcojMtum  ad- 
/nini{itrand<e  icclesia  tradidcrnrit ;  ut  habet 
f'>t'f.s  inOrprts,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  QuinoM 
(ivtun  hi  AjM'stiflt  fuerintf  idem  paulo  ante 
iinllrat,  dviii  dicit  Sf  nun  omnium  tcc/isia- 
rum  ,sw<VT/«-.f/</w<if  I  numerate  vtlU\  i/td  uniua 
tdtitum.  maxtin(e  et  antiquiisimtf.it  omnihus 
vc<fiiit<r.  a  gluriosissiinis  ApostoUs,  Pttro  et 
l\iuln^  Rtniuefundafff^  tt  conntituta  eccitidet* 
l>p.  Pearson,  df  Serie  (ft  Surctnitione  Pri- 
hiorum  Iioin(p  Epiacopitrum.  liond.  1687, 
\\  2«).  Epiphanius  treats  the  ai>ostIes 
iVttT  and  Paul  as  joint  bishops  of  Kome, 

*  oi  'Air<(<rroXoi  abroX  koX  tirlaKovoi,  iidem 
Ajmstfdi  it  Rpiicopi.'  Thus,  although  the 
tfinpi^rary  HU{)erTision  of  St.  Peter  over  the 
Koman  church  can  hardly  be  controTerted, 


Death 

78 
91 
100 
109 
119 
128 
139 
142 
157 
168 
176 
192 
201 
218 


his  single,  that  is,  proper  episcopate  there, 
lal)our8  under  iHsurmountalde  difficulties; 
and  it  is  more  rt-asonable  to  consider  Linus, 
the  nominee  of  himself  and  St.  Paul  con- 
joiutly,  as  really  the  first  bishop  of  Rome. 

^  Anencletus,  or  ^Vjiacletus,  usually  stands 
in  the  fourth  place  after  Clement,  and 
Cletus,  in  the  second,  after  Linus ;  but  the 
two  mimes  appear  unquestionably  to  denote 
one  prelate,  who  claims  tlie  second  place, 
and  whom  Dt?  \'alois  reasonably  conjectures 
to  have  been  popularly  called  Cletus.  Pear- 
son, 146. 

'  The  chronology  exhibited  here  is  that 
of  Bower,  in  his  History  of  the  Popes.  It 
was  thought  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordi- 
nary reference.  But  J5p.  Pearson,  in  his 
dissert4itiou,  de  Anuin  Primorum  Uomm 
KpiAcopurum  (p.  168.  224,  270,  274,  311, 
315),  maintains,  witli  his  u.<(ual  Icaniing,  a 
difl^erent  system.  He  considers  Linns  to 
have  IxM'u  bishop  from  o5  \.o  67 ;  Anenebftus, 
from  67  to  69 ;  Clement,  from  69  to  83 ; 
Evaristus,  from  83  to  91;  Alexander,  from 
91  to  101 ;  Sixtus,  or  Xystii.s,  from  101  to 
111 ;  Telesphorus,  from  111  to  122;  Hygi- 
nus,  from  122  to  126;  Pius,  from  127  to 
142;  Auicetu.M,  from  142  to  161;  Soter, 
from  161  to  170.  I)o<lwell  contemls  that 
Pearson  is  mistaken  as  to  Anicetus  and 
Soter;  the  former  having  really  died  iu  158, 
the  latter  in  162. 
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FOFES. 


Name 

Accenion 

Death 

CallistuB 

.     219     . 

.     223 

UrbanuB 

.     228     . 

.     230 

Pontianns 

.     230     . 

.     235 

AnteruB 

.     235     . 

.     236 

FahiannB 

.    236     . 

.     250 

CorneliiiB 

.    251     . 

0 

.     252 

Lucius 

.    252     . 

.    252 

Stephen 
SixtuB  II. 

.    253    . 
.     257     . 

• 

.     257 
.     258 

DionjfliuB 
Felix     . 

.     259     . 
.     269     . 

• 

.     269 
.     274 

EutjchianuB 

.     275     . 

.     283 

Caius     . 

.    283     . 

.     296 

MarcelliRUB 

.     296     . 

.     304 

MarcelluB 

.     808    . 

.     810 

EusebiuB 

.     310    . 

.     310 

Melchiades 

.     311     . 

.     314 

Sylvester 
Mark     . 

.     314    • 

.     335 

.     336    . 

.     836 

JuliuB  . 

.     337     . 

.     352 

LiberiuB 

.     352     . 

.     366 

DamasuB 

.     366     . 

.     884 

SyriciuB 

.     384     . 

.    898 

AnaBtaaiuB 

.    898    . 

.     402 

Innocent 

.    402     . 

.    417 

ZoaimuB 

.    417     . 

.     418 

Boniface 

.    419     . 

.     422 

Ccleatine 

.     422    . 

.     432 

Sixtus  111.     . 

.     432     . 

.     440 

Leo  the  Greal 

.     440     . 

.     461 

Hilarus 

.     461     . 

.     468 

SimpllciuB 
Felix  11. 

.    468     . 
.     483     . 

.     483 
.     492 

Gclaaius 

.    492    . 

.     496 

AnastasiuB  11. 

.    496     . 

.     498 

Syniinachus  . 
Hormisdaa 

.'       Ji 

.    498     . 
ily  20,  514     . 

A 

.     514 
ug.    6,  523 

John    . 
FelLx  in.      . 

Aug.  18,  523     . 
July  12,  526     . 

May  18,  526 
Sept.  15,  530 

Boniface  n.  . 

Sept.  22,  530     . 

Oct.   17,532 

John  11. 

Dec.  81,  532     . 

May  27,  535 

Agapetus 
Silverius  * 

June    8, 535     . 
June    8, 536     . 

Ap.    22,  536 
June  20,  538 

VigiliuB 
Pelagius 
John  IlL       . 

M 

Ji 

.       Ji 

jar.  29,  537     . 
ine  — ,  555     . 
ilj  14,  560    . 

Ji 
M 
Ji 

ine    7y  555 
ar.  31,  560 
lly  _^  573 

'  SilTeiiufl  was  deposed  by  Belisarius, 
then  besieged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  under 
a  chaigc  of  conspiracy  to  betray  the  city  to 
theoL  H6  was  really  the  victim  of  the  em- 
press Theodora's  enmity.  By  means  of  that 
princess,  Vigilius  was  intruded  into  his  see, 


and  he  was  himself  banished  from  Borne. 
He  died  a  prisoner  at  Fahnemolo,  an  unin- 
habited island  off  the  Latin  coMt  Some 
reckon  the  accession  of  Vigiliiis  from  his 
deposition,  others  fiom  his  aoaUi.  Bow, 
ii  363,  368. 


Hamo 
Benedict 
Pelagiua  n. 
Gregory  the  Great 
Sabinian 
Boni&ce  IIL 
Boni&celV. 
Deuadedit 


HonoriuB 
Severmiu' 
John  IV. 
Theodore 

Eug(?niiu' 
Vitalian 
AdeodatuB 
DonuB 
Agatho 
Leon.       . 
Benedict  n. 
John  V. 
Gonon 


John  VI. 

John  vn. 

SiainniuB 
Conetantine 
Gregory  II. 
Gregoiy  III. 
Zacbary 
Stephen  IL 
Paul 

Stephen  m. 
Hadrian 
LeoUI. 
Stephen  IV. 
Faacbal 
EugeoiuB  II. 
Valentine  • 
Gr^foiy  IV. 
SergiuH  II. 
Leo  IV.* 
Benedict  IIL 


June  8,574 
Not.  27,  578 
Sept  3,  590 
S^t.  IS,  604 
Feb.  19,  607 
Sept.  J5,  608 
Oct.  19,  615 
Dec  23,  619 
Not.  S,  625 
May  28,  640 
Deo.  24,  640 
Not.  24,  642 
July  5, 649 
Aug.  10,  654 
July  80,  657 
Ap.  11,672 
Not.  2,  676 
June  27,  67d 
Aug.  17,  682 
Jane  26,  684 
July  23,  085 
Oct  21,  686 
Dec  15,  687 
Oct.  80,701 
Hu,  1,706 
Jan.  18,708 
Mar.  25,  708 
May  19,  715 
Mar.  18,  781 
Deo.  8, 741 
Mtir.  26,  752 
May  29,757 
Aug.  7,768 
Feb.  9, 772 
Dec  27,  795 
June  22,  816 
Jan.  25,  817 
Hay  — ,  824 
—  827 

Feb.  10,  844 
Ap.  10,847 
Sept  29,  855 


July  31,  578 
Jan.  8, 590 
Mar.  12,  604 
Feb.  22,606 
Not.  12,  607 
May  25,  615 
Not.  8,  618 
Oct.  25,  625 
Oct.  12,  638 
Aug.  2,  640 
Oct.  12,  642 
May  18,  649 
Sept  16,  655 
June  8,  657 
Jan.  27,  672 
June  16,  676 
Ap.  11,678 
Jan.  10,  682 
July  3,  683 
May  7,  685 
Ang.  2,  686 
SejA.  22,  687 
Sept  7,701 
Jan.  9, 705 
Oct  17,707 
Feb.  6,706 
Ap.  8, 715 
Feb.  11,  781 
Not.  29,  741 
Mar.  14,  752 
Ap.  26,757 
June  28,  767 
Feb.  1, 772 
Dec  25,  795 
June  11,  816 
Jan.  24,817 
Hay  — ,  824 
Aug.  — ,  827 
—  827 
Jan.  25,844 
Jan.  27,847 
July  17,  855 
Ap.      7, 858 


w  digni^  but  a,  ti 


'  Sererinus  '  wu  eli«ted  Boon  alUr  the     death  or  depositii 
(li'tttli  of  his  [irodecoasor.  liut  not  ordained  Cbpicii,  as  [■ 

lill  Ihc  28th  of  May,  6*0,  whm  thu  ane  had     a  few  dms'  Vin  :.i: 
liii'D  vacant  one  yax,  WTen  moDths,  and 
■OTpnIefD  •layn.'     He  could  not  earlier  ob- 
tain the  emporor'ft  nililii-aliua  of  hia  elee- 
tiuiL     Bower,  iii.  21,  22, 

'  Eugeoios  w»«  oleete 
uf  Mutiu  under  imperuil 


nnioiily  Bnppoaed,  afler 

Valentine  eqjoyed  hia 

y  ahort  time ;  arcurd- 

le  month,  accordia);  to 

,liii-ra,  furt)'  diijF,;     Bomr,  Lv.  'JIB,  aSO. 

'  TliiH   pope   hiui  houii  iMiioaisiii.  and  ia 

I  th»  depoaition     ranaequrnlly  knovn4La.'<t.  Liii.   He  apiieant 

ithoiihr.    It  ia,     to  haie  bcBo  a  vi'ry  •.'ircll'.iii  [vnun.     Hia 
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POPES. 


Name 
Nicolas 
Hadrian  11. 
John  VHL 
MarinuB^ 
Hadrian  IIL> 
Stephen  V.* 
FormosoB^ 
Boniface  VL» 
Stephen  VL« 
Romanus  ^ 
Theodore  n.> 
John  IX.« 
Benedict  IVJ® 
LeoV." 
Christopher  " 
SergiusHLW 
Anastasius  IIL^^ 
Lando^^     • 
John  X.»« 


AcoGflOion 
Ap.  24.858 
Dec.  14 
Dec.  14 
Dec  — 
May  — 
Sept  — 
Sept.—, 
May  — 
June  — 
July  — 


June  — , 
July  — , 
Aug.  — 
Oct.  — 
Jan.  29 
Sept  — 
Nov.'  — 
May  15 


867 
872 
882 
884 
885 
891 
896 
896 
897 
897 
898 
900 
903 
903 
904 
911 
913 
914 


Death 
Nov.  18,  867 
Nov.  26,  872 
Dec.  15,882 
May  —,884 
Sept  — ,  885 
Sept  — ,  891 
May  23,  896 
June  — ,  896 
July  — ,  897 
Nov.  — ,  897 

—  898 
July  — ,  900 

Aug ,  908 

Sept  — ,  908 
Jan.  — ,  904 
Sept— ,911 
Nov.  — ,  913 
May  — ,  914 

—  929 


i  <  Called  by  some  Martin  XL — ^If  he  was 
chosen  and  ordained  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  pope  John,  in  December,  882,  as 
we  are  told  he  waa^  and  held  the  see  one 
year  and  five  months,  his  death  must  hsTO 
happened  in  May,  884.'    Bower,  v.  67,  68. 

*  *  He  was  chosen  and  ordamed,  so  &r  as 
we  can  ooi\jectaro  from  the  duration  of  his 
pontificate,  in  the  latter  end  of  Ma^,  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  884. — If  Hadrian  held 
the  see  one  year  and  four  months,  as  we 
read  in  most  of  the  catalogues  of  the  popes, 
his  death  must  have  happened  about  the 
mouth  of  September,  885.'     Ibid.  62,  60. 

•  •  That  Stephen  covemod  the  Roman 
church  nine  years,  ana  should  be  called,  not 
the  sixth,  but  the  fifth  of  that  name,  ap- 
pears from  his  epitaph.*     Ibid.  65. 

^  '  Ho  is  the  first  that  was  translated  from 
another  see  to  that  of  Home,  the  preceding 
popes  having  been  all  chosen  from  among 
the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  that  church/ 
Ibid.  66. 

*  He  is  said  by  the  continuator  of  the 
Annals  of  FuldUf  who  lived  at  this  time,  to 
have  died  of  the  gout  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
days.  As  ho  held  the  see  so  short  a  time, 
and  intruded  himself  into  it  by  open  force, 
Baronius,  and  after  him  some  other  writers, 
have  not  allowed  him  a  place  among  the 
popes.*     Ibid.  72. 

•  Steplien  is  known  to  have  been  pope 
before  Aug.  20,  896,  and  Romanus,  in  Octo- 
ber, 897.'     Ibid.  76. 

*  'If  he  held  the  see  but  three  months 
and  twenty-two  days,  he  must  have  died 
about  the  end  of  January,  898.'     Ibid.  76. 

•  'He  held  the  see  but  twenty  days.* 
3td.  76. 

'  '  John  IX.  held  tho  »ee,  accoi^^  \o 


the  most  probable  opinion,  two  yeazs  and 
fifteen  days,  and  must,^conBequently,  have 
died  about  the  beginnuig  of  August,  900, 
it  being  manifest  from  some  of  his  letters, 
that  he  was^  in  possession  of  the  see  in  July, 
898.'    3id.79. 

>*  Benedict  died,  aooording  to  the  most 
probable  opinion,  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  903.*    Ibid.  84. 

"  '  He  was  driven  out  of  the  see,  and  put 
into  prison,  after  about  a  month's  possession. 
He  IS  said  to  have  died  of  grief  in  prison. 
Ibid.  86. 

"  *  All  we  know  of  him  is,  that  he  in- 
truded himself  into  the  see  by  open  force 
and  ^olf  nee,  that  he  treated  his  predecessor 
with  great  barbarity,  and  confirmed  all  the 
privileges  that  his  predecessors  had  granted 
to  the  famous  abbey  of  Corbie.  The  diploma 
confirming  these  privileges  is  dated  VIL 
Cal.  Jan.  Indict.  VII.,  that  is,  the  26th 
of  December,  903.  Christopher,  there- 
fore, had  seized  on  the  see  before  the 
26th  of  December  of  the  present  year. 
But  he  held  it,  as  we  read  in  Marti- 
nus  Polonus,  in  Flodoard,  and  in  most  of 
iho  catalogues,  only  six,  or  at  most  seven, 
months.'     Ibid.  85. 

"  *  As  he  was  ordained  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  904,  his  death  must  have 
happened  about  the  end  of  August,  911.* 
Ibid.  87. 

"  *  Anastasius  died,  according  to  the  com- 
putation of  the  best  chronologers,  about 
the  middle  of  Oct  913.*     Ibid.  89. 

"  •  Held  the  see,  as  we  read  in  Flodoard, 
only  six  months  and  ten  days.*     IftitL 

"  *  He  held  the  see,  according  to  Flodoaid, 
fourteen  months,  and  somewhat  more,  and 
t»wae(^uently  must  have  died  in  June  or 


COUNCILS. 

1 
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Name                           Official  DesigDation 

Accession 

Dcoth 

Leo  VL» 

— 

July  — ,  928 

Feb.  — ,  929 

Stephen  VII.» 

— 

Feb.  — ,  929 

Mar.  — ,  931 

JolinXI.*        . 

-^ 

Mar.  — ,  931 

Jan.  — ,  936 

Leo  VTT.* 

— 

Jan.  — ,  936 

July  — ,  939 

Stej)ben  VIIL* 

— . 

July  — ,  939 

Oct  — ,  942 

Marinus  IL*    . 

,         — 

Oct.  — ,  942 

Ap.    — ,  946 

Agapetus  IL^ 

.-» 

Ap.    — ,  946 

Nov.  — ,  955 

Octavian® 

John  XII. 

Nov ,  965 

May  14,  964 

LeoVm. 

... 

Dec.     6,  963 

Mar ,  965 

Benedict  V.     • 

— - 

May  — ,  964 

July    4,965 

JohnXIIL      . 

-. 

Oct.     1,  965 

Sept    6,  972 

Benedict  VL» 

— 

Jan.   19,  973 

July  — ,  974 

DonusIL^o      . 

»• 

_ 

•r                    ' 

Benedict  VIL 

^_ 

Oct  — ,  974 

Oct.  — ,  988 

Peter"  .         .         .         , 

,     JohnXrV. 

Dec.  — ,  983 

Aug.  20,  984 

John  XV.       . 

— 

Sept.  — ,  985 

Ap.    —,996 

Bruno     .... 

Gr^ry  V. 

May     3,  996 

Feb.  18,999 

(lerbert 

.    Silvester  II. 

Ap.      2,  999 

May  12, 1003 

Illibekis** 
Arle« 
Ancyni 
Xeo-Cffisarea 


PRINCIPAL  COUNCILS. 


A.D. 

305  Laodicea 

314  NICE  (First) 

314  Gangra 

314  Antioch 


A.D. 

320 
325 
325 
341 


July,  028. — John  X.  is  the  first  pope  that 
was  SI-*'!!  at  tho  head  of  an  army.*  Bower,  v.  96. 

*  'All  wo  road  of  him  in  Flodoard,  who 
liviil  in  thotse  diiyR,  is,  that  he  succeeded 
John  X.  and  governed  the  church  scTen 
inoiitliH  and  five  days.'     Ihid. 

^  'lie  roufcit  have  died  about  the  16th 
of  March,  931/     Ibid.  96. 

'  lie  wa8  intruded  into  the  see  when  tcty 
young,  and  died  in  prison  about  936.  Ibid, 
97. 

^  He  in  thought  to  have  died  about  July, 
939.     Ihid.  99. 

^  He  died  about  the  close  of  942.  Ibid. 
104. 

'  Otherwise  Martin  III.  He  seems  to 
hav.'  ilieil  in  Jun<s  946.     Ibid.  102. 

^  Onlaiued  before  Juno  22,  946.  Ho  re- 
tained the  sec  above  ton  years.  Ibid.  102, 
101. 

*  '  He  took  th<'  name  of  John,  that  of  his 
uncle,  ptipo  John  XI.,  and  he  is  the  first 
)>o{)>'  that  chang<>d  his  name.'  Ho  was  in- 
tru<lo<l  into  the  st-e  when  about  eiphteen, 
antl  eventually  depo»<ed.     Ibid.  104,  111. 

*  He  was  oxdained  after  Nov.  2H,  972, 


and  was  strangled  in  prison  about  two  years 
afterwards  by  a  popular  leader  who  had 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  Bume.  Ibid.  122, 
123. 

**  'HermannusContrnctusdoesnotreckon 
Donus  among  the  popes ;  but  ho  is  by  all 
other  ^Titt>rs  placed  in  their  catalogues 
immediately  after  Benedict  VI.'    Ibid.  123. 

"  *He  exchanged'  (his  name)  'on  his 
promotion,  for  that  of  John,  out  of  res|)ect 
for  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  He  held  the 
see  only  eight  months.'    P/id.  126.  * 

"  As  it  has  been  thought  material  only  to 
note  such  councils  as  are  of  some  promi- 
nence in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  have  left 
canons  upon  record,  that  of  lUiberis  was 
first  selected.  Neither  the  iilace,  nor  the 
time  in  which  it  sat,  haA  passed  unquestioned. 
The  former,  however,  it  is  generallv  be- 
lieved, was  at  a  city,  once  episcopal,  but 
now  wholly  ruined,  bailt  on  Moant  Elrira, 
where  its  traces  are  still  discemible,  about 
seven  miles  from  Granathi,  in  Spain.  The 
date  ndu])ted  is  that  given  in  LablM.>  and 
Coesfirt's  Couticiis ;  which  have  been  followed 
for  all  the  other  dates. 
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Sardica 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

Carthage 

Carthage 

Toledo 

Milevia 

EPHESUS 

CHALCEDONY 

liome    . 

Agde     . 

Orleans 

Tarragona 

Gerona 

Epone    . 

Lerida  . 

Valencia 

Aries 

Orange  • 

Vaison  . 

Toledo  . 

Orleans 

Clermont  in  Auvergne 

Orleans 

Barcelona 

Orleans 

Orleans 

CONSTANTINOPLE* 

Aries 

Paris     . 

Braga     . 

Tours     . 

Braga     . 

Auxerre 

M&con   . 

Lyons    . 

M^con    . 

Toledo  . 

Narbonne 


*  The  capitals  denote  (Ecumenical  or 
General  Councils.  In  strict  accuracy,  per- 
haps none  such  were  ever  holden :  means 
of  exhibiting,  in  a  deliberatiye  assembly,  the 
universal  voice  of  Christendom  being,  in 
fiict^  unattainable.  But  in  the  first  four 
General  Councils,  as  they  are  caUed,  the  Ro- 
man empire,  which  was  far  the  largest  and 
most  enlightened  portion  of  the  Christian 
church,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  judi* 
dally  deciding  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  theology.  These  four  councils, 
accordingly,  have  been  for  ages  the  received 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  Upon  their  decisions 
refit  such  views  of  Scriptural  truth  as  guard 
a  ItvUef  in  the  Holy  Ttimty.  From  them 
fhcoiogians    have   learned  to  dc&ne   \\kft 


COUNCILB. 

▲.D. 

A.D. 

847 

Rheims           ....     627 

381 

Toledo  . 

.     633 

397 

Toledo  . 

.     638 

398 

Lateran 

.     649 

400 

Chalons 

•     650 

416 

Merida  . 

.     666 

431 

Hertford 

.     673 

451 

Toledo  . 

• 

.     675 

502 

Braga    • 

.     675 

506 

Hatfield 

1                            4 

,        -        , 

.     680 

511 

CONSTANTINOPLE*  . 

.     681 

516 

Quinisext,  or  Tnillan 

.     692 

517 

Toledo  .         .     ,    . 

.     693 

517 

Bapchild 

» 

f    694 

524 

Toledo  . 

«             ■ 

.     694 

524 

Bei^hamsted 

.     696 

524 

Rome 

fl 

.     721 

529 

Rome    . 

.     743 

529 

Soissons 

.     744 

531 

Cloveshoo 

t 

.     747 

533 

Verberie 

» 

.     752 

535 

Metz      . 

.     753 

538 

Vernon 

t 

.     755 

540 

Compeigne 

.     757 

541 

Calcuitli 

.     787 

549 

NICE  n.*     , 

.     787 

553 

Friuli    . 

.     791 

554 

Frankfort 

.     794 

557 

Aries     . 

.     813 

563 

Mentz    . 

.     813 

567 

Rheims 

.     813 

572 

Tours     . 

.     813 

578 

Chalons 

.     813 

581 

Constantinople 

.     814 

583 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

.     816 

585 

Cealchytli 

.     816 

589 

Paris*    . 

.     824 

589 

1    _^ 

Paris 

9 

1 

•  J 1           1 

.     829 

Catholic  faith,  and  neither  Protestant  nor 
Romanist  questions  their  authority.  A 
position  so  commanding  can  be  taken  by  no 
other  counciL 

*  Termed  the  second  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  Jtyfth  General. 

•  Termed  the  third  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  Sixth  General, 

*  Termed  by  Romanists  the  Seventh 
General,  By  establishing  image-worship, 
it  fixed  upon  their  church  its  pecular  cha- 
racter. 

•  This  council  Labbe  and  Cossart  men- 
tion, but  will  not  admit  as  really  entitled  to 
the  name  of  a  council.  It  waa  called  by 
the  Fraukish  kinjj.  Lewis  the  l^iousi,  in 
tMixllierance  of  Michael    the   Stammerers 


AncnBisnops  op  canterbury. 
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A.D. 

A.D. 

Aix-la-Chap<*lle 

• 

83G 

Cologne 

.     887 

Thionville 

844 

Mentz    . 

.     888 

Vernon 

844 

Mctz 

.     888 

licauvairt 

845 

Vienno 

.     892 

Meaux  . 

845 

Tribur* 

.     895 

Mentz    . 

847 

Rome     . 

.     904 

Pa  via     . 

850 

TroHly   . 

.     909 

S<.)issf)na 

• 

853 

Grately 

.     928 

Valoncc 

■ 

855 

London 

.     943 

Savrmierofl,  near 

Toiil. 

(Cone, 

Ingelheim 

.     948 

T ill! ease  ajnul 

Saponanafi)  . 

859 

Andovcr 

.     901 

AVorms 

• 

m                            m 

808 

Wihtbordcstane'     . 

.     902 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

IV. »     . 

8G9 

W  mcheHter 

.     908 

l^ontvon 

• 

•                       • 

870 

Kirtlington 

.     977 

Kavenna 

• 

•                       • 

877 

Calne     . 

.     978 

Troyes  . 

• 

•                       • 

878 

Amesbury 

.     978 

Fisnies  . 

• 

•                           • 

881 

Ravenna 

.     997 

ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 


Namo 
Augustine 
Laurence* 
Mellitns    . 
Justiifl 
IIonoriuH  • 
Deufldedit* 
Theodore  . 
Brilitwald 
Tatwin 
Nothelm    . 
Cuthbert   • 
Biegwin    . 
Lambert    . 
Athelard   . 
Wulfred    . 


Appointment 
Nov.  1 0,  597 

—  004 

—  019 

—  024 

—  027 
Mar.  20,  055 
Mar.  20,  008 
June  29,  693 
June  10,  731 

—  730 

—  740 
Sept.  29,  759 
Feb.  2,  700 
July  21,  793 

—  805 


Death 
May  20,  004 
Feb.  2,  019 
Ap.  24,  024 
Nov.  li),  027 
Sept.  30,  053 
July  14,  604 
Sept.  19,  090 
Jan.  9,  731 
Jidy  30,  734 
Oct  17,  740 
Oct.  20,  758 
Aug.  25,  705 
Aug.  11,  790 
May  12,  805 
Mar.  24,  832 


opposition  to  image-woTship.  The  Con- 
stantinopolitan  emperor,  having  made  a 
(1«>cn^o  u|rain8t  this  pemicioos  superstition, 
wiis  anxious  to  obtain  concurrence  in  it  from 
|H)]H>  Eugenius,  and  thought  himself  more 
likely  to  succeed  if  he  could  Ixiek  his  appli- 
catiou  by  one  ftrom  the  Fninkish  momirch. 
licwis  ncconlingly  convok^^l  his  prelacy  at 
Parin,  and  this  boily  aflirmo<l  th«'  principles 
tluil  had  already  been  8anctiunc<l  at  Frank- 
fort, but  Eugeiiiiis  jMTsisttd  in  thf  ancient 
ami  ajHtnt'tlictd  t  rati  it  ion  :  a  shrewd  resolve 
M'(>uro  of  popular  ratification.  Caha^sut, 
yotifin  J-yf/rsioAtii^a,  p.  319. 

>  Til.'  Kii/hth  Genera/. 

-  TrUiur  was  on    the    Rhine,    lM<tween 


Oppenheim  and  Mentz.  It  has  long  been 
ruined.  Binius,  apud  Labb.  et  Gosa.  Cune, 
lib.  iz.  p.  467. 

'  The  site  of  this  English  council  has  nut 
l>cen  ascertained;  nor  is  it  noticed,  any 
more  than  that  of  Andovcr,  in  editions  of 
the  councils.  A  record  of  them  both,  how- 
ever, remains  in  the  British  Museum.  See 
Soames's  Anf/lo-Saxtm  Church,  p.  188,  295, 
3rd  eil.  191,  304. 

*  Consecratcnl  ub  his  successor  by  Augus- 
tine. 

*  An  Anglo-Saxon,  whose  real  name  waa 
Frithona.  Godwin,  ffe  Prftsuii.  Cantab. 
1743,  p.  40. 


AMcawsmon  or  CA^rrEunr. 


WfiJ/UIm 

Khan 
f>unittan    . 

Mfric       . 


• 


0 

m 


Aaf.  27,  833 

—  870 
-.  890 

—  914 

—  923 

—  942 

—  959 

—  959 

—  988 

—  990 

—  994 


Feb.  4,  A70 
Jane  3«:».  ^^9 
Aug.  2.  914 
Jan.  8,  923 
Feb.  12,  942 
June  2,  958 
—  959 
May  19,  9^ 
Dec.  3. 9^9 
OcL  28,  9>4 

NoT.H^l'.'i.'K 


AKCIfBISHOPS  OF  ARMAGH. 


A.D. 

Htmtu'h^          .         .         .         . 

508 

Mil'*  I/fiiHir 

.     CIO 

Tliomian 

.     023 

H«'g«;iii?  . 

.     061 

Finn  VoUh     . 

.     688 

HuilihiMjy* 

.     715 

()<»nf(ijHA 

.     730 

(Julli--I'«ter«  . 

.     750 

F«?nliM:}iry 

.     758 

Focficlolach     . 

.     768 

I)iilirluli!ihy  I. 

.     778 

Afllut     . 

.     7\V.\ 

(/iidiiiwniM 

.     71)1 

(^mimu'li 

.     798 

Torhiwli  Mar,  (formoii     . 

.     807 

NiiikI  Mim!  S«»^«^ii« 

.     808 

Fhuif^iiNM  Mwi'lAnn 

glo     . 

.     812 

ArtriginB        ....  822 

Eiigene  Monagter    .  833 

Faranan         ....  834 

Dermod  O  Tigemach  848 

Factna           ....  852 

Ainmirc         ....  874 

Catamch  Mac-Rabartach  875 

Meelcob  Mac-Cnimvail    .         .  883 

Msel-Brigid  Mac-Doman         .  885 

JoBoph           ....  927 

Micl-Patrick  Mac-Maoltule      .  93fi 

(^atasach  II.  Mac-Dulgen         .  937 

Muredach  Mac-Fergus    .         .  957 

Dubdalethy  II.  Mac-Kellach    .  9r>G 

Murechan       ....  998 
Moilmiiry,  or  Marian       .         .1001 


*  Ht.  Till  rick  hoadR  tlio  iwricn,  which  d«- 
ht'oikIn  rt«KtilHrlv  firrmi  him,  but  thon^  is 
li!ll«»  rortjiiiily  in  it  }M'ft)r<«  tho  fM^vonth  con- 
liiry :  i)i«rhni>H,  not  ho  noon. 

^  •  ()r  Hui vnry.'  'I%f  IVknU  Work^  of 
Hir  Jttmrs  H'arr,  concmiifig  Ireland,  DubL 


1739,  i.  40. — This  name  is  evidently  the 
8u}f*-nry  of  modem  Ireland. 

■  *  Or  Prtriixdaf  a  semiut  of  Peter's,  the 
word  Ceile  signifying  a  servant.*  Ware,  i. 
41. 


KNI>  OF  TUB   FIKST   VOLUME. 


mWltm^   IIT    «YOTTIIIWOODI   AlTD    CO. 
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